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Gobbo OBBO (PietroPaolo CoRTONESE,focalled), 

|| \j" a celebrated painter of fruit and landfcapes, was 

G °d- born at Cortona in 1580, and learned the principles of 
^ delign from his father ; but was afterwards the difciple 
of one Crefcentio at Rome, and perfected himfelf in the 
molt elfential parts of his profeflion, by ftudying after 
nature, with judgment and accuracy. His meritfoon 
recommended him to the notice and efteem of the mod 
able judges at Rome ; and as he excelled equally in 
pain ting fruit and landfcape, he found a generous pa¬ 
tron in cardinal Borghefe, who employed him to adorn 
his palace. The fruit which he painted had fo true 
and expreffive an imitation of nature, that nothing 
could poflibly be more exaft; and by his thorough 
knowledge of the chiaro-fcuro, he gave an extraordi¬ 
nary roundnefs and relief to every objeft. But his 
greateft excellence confifted in his colouring; for in 
defign he was not remarkably fuperior to others. He 
died in 1640. 

GOBELIN (Giles), afamous French dyer, in the 
reign of Francis I. difeovered a method of dying a 
beautiful fcarlet,and his name has beeri given ever fmee 
tothefineft French fcarlets. His houfe, in the fuburb 
of St Marcel at Paris, and the river he made ufe of, 
are flill called the Gobelins. An academy for drawing, 
and a manufaftory of fine tapeftries, were erefted in 
this quarter in 1666 ; for which reafon the tapeftries 
are called the Gobelins. 

GOBIUS, in ichthyology, a genus of fillies belong¬ 
ing to the order of thoracici. They have two holes 
between the eyes, four rays in the membrane of the 
gills, and the belly-fins are united in an oval form. 
There are eight fpecies, principally diftinguiflied by 
the number of rays in their fins. 

GOBLET, or Gobelet, a kind of drinking cup, 
or bowl, ordinarily of a round figure, and without ei¬ 
ther foot or handle. The word is French, gobelet ; 
which Salmafius, and others, derive from the barba¬ 
rous Latin cupa. Budeus deduces it from the Greek 
jcwrsxxev, a fort ef cup. 

GOD, one of the many names of the Supreme 
Being. See Christianity, Metai>bysics,Moral 
Philosophy, and Theology. 

God is alfo ufed in fpeaking of the falfe deities of 
the heathens, many of which were only creatures to 
which divine honours and worlhip were fuperftitioufly 
paid. 

The Greeks and Latins, it is obferveable, did not 
mean by the name God, an all-perfeft being, whereof 
eternity, infinity, omniprefence, See. were elfential at- 
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tributes: with them, the word onlyimplied an excel- God, 
ent and fuperior nature ; and accordingly they gave Godal- 
the appellation gods to all beings of a rank or clafs . mi °g- 
higher and more perfeft than that of men ; and efpe- 
cially to thofe who were inferior agents in the divine 
adminiftration, all fubjeft to the one Supreme. Thus 
men themfelves, according to their fyftem, might be¬ 
come gods after death; inafmuch as their fouls might 
attain to a degree of excellence fuperior to what they 
were capable of in life. 

The firft divines, father BoflU obferves, were the 
poets: the two functions, though now feparated, were 
originally combined; or,rather,werc one and the fame 
thing. 

Now the great variety of attributes in God, that is, 
the number of relations, capacities, and circum fiances, 
wherein they had occafion to confider him, put thefe 
poets, &c. under a neceflity of making a partition, and 
of feparating the divine attributes into feveral perfons ; 
becaufe the weaknefs of the human mind could not 
conceive fo much power and aft ion in the fimplicity 
of one fingle divine nature. Thus the omnipotence of 
God came to be reprefented under the perfon and ap¬ 
pellation of Jupiter ; the wifdom of God, under that 
of Minerva ; the jufticeof God under that of Juno. 

The firft idols or falfe gods that are faid to have been 
adored, were the ftars, fun, moon, &c. on account of 
the light, heat, and other benefits, which we derive 
from them. Afterwards the earth came to be detfied, 
for furnifliing fruits neceffaryfor the fubfiftenceofmen 
and animals; then fire and water became objefts of 
divine worlhip, for their ufefulnefs to human life. In 
procefs of time, and by degrees gods became multipli¬ 
ed to infinity; and there was fcarce any thing but the 
weaknefs or caprice of fome devotee or other elevated 
into the rank of deity; things ufelefs or even deftruc- 
tive not excepted. See Mythology, 

GODALM 1 NG, a town of England, in the county 
of Surry, on the riyer Wey, 35 miles from London. 

If is a corporation ; by whole charter their chief ma- 
giftrateisa warden chofenyearly, who has 8 brethren 
his afliftants. The parilh is divided into 9 tithings. 

Its river abounds with good filh ; and drives a grift- 
mill, two paper-ntills,and three corn-mills; over which 
river anew bridge was begun July 22d 1783. Here 
is a manufaftory ofmixedand blue kerfeys,alfo a ma¬ 
nufaftory of ftockings ; and the place is alfo famous 
for liquorice, and ftoreof peat that burns better than 
pit-coal: but a woman of this town (Mary Tofts) in 
1726 endeavoured to render it infamous, by a pretend- 
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•Goddard -ed delivery of rabbets; by which, however, fhe for 
I fome time puzzled fome noted phyficians, anatomifts, 
- Godfathers g CCr j n 1739, the finall-pox carried off above 500 
perfons here in 3 months, which was more than a third 
of the inhabitants. 

GODDARD -(Jonathan), an eminent phyfician 
and chemift, and one of the firJi promoters of the 
Royal Society, was born about the year 1617. He 
was eledted a fellow of the college of phyficians in 
1646, and appointed reader of the anatomical ledture 
in that college in 1647. As he took part againft 
Charles I. accepted the wardenfhip of Merton-college, 
Oxford, from Oliver Cromwell when chancellor, and 
fat foie reprefentative of that univerfity in Cromwell’s 
parliament, he Was removed from his wardenfhip ina 
manner difgraceful to him by Charles II. He was 
however then profelfor of phyfic at Grdha'm college, 
to which he retired, and continued to attend thofe 
meetings that gave birth to the Royal Society ; upon 
the firfteftablifhment of which, he was nominated one 
of the council. Being fuilyi perfuaded that the pre¬ 
paration of medicines was no lefs the phylician’s duty 
than the preferibing them, he conftantly prepared his 
own ; and in 1668 publilhed a treadle recommending 
his example to general pradlice. He died of an apo- 
pledlic fit in 1674; and his memory was preferved by 
the drops that bore his name, otherwife called Cuttcc 
Anglicuna , the fecret of which he fold to Charles II. 
for 5000I and which Dr Lifter allures us was only 
the volatile fpirit of raw filk rectified with oil of cin¬ 
namon or fome other effeiuial oil. But he claims more 
particular regard, if what bifhop Seth Ward fays be 
true, that he was the firft Englifhman who made that 
noble aftronomical inftrument, the telefcope. 

GODDESS, a heathen deity of the female fex. 

The ancients had almoft as many goddeffes as gods : 
fuch were, Juno the goddefs of air, Diana the goddefs 
of woods, &c. and under this character were repre- 
feiued the virtues, graces, and principal advantages of 
life ; truth, juftice,piety, liberty, fortune, vidtory,&c. 

It was the peculiar privilege of the goddeffes to be 
reprefented naked on medals; for it was fuppofed that 
the imagination mull be awed and reflrained by the 
confideration of the divine character. 

GODEAU (Anthony), bifhop of Graffc and Vence 
in France, was born at Dreux in i6oj. He was a 
very voluminous writer, both in profe and verfe ; but 
'llis principal works are, 1. An ecclefiafiical hijhry, 

3 vols. folio, containing thefirfl eight centuries only, 
as he never finifhed more. 2. Tranflation of the lJalms 
into French verfe ; which was fo well approved, that 
even thofe of the reformed religion preferred it to that 
of Marat. He died in 1671. 

GODFATHERS and Godmothers, perfons who, 
at the baptifmof infants, anfwer for their future con- 
dudl, and> folemnly promife that they will renounce 
the devil and all his works, and follow a life of piety 
and virtue; and by this meaus lay themfelves under 
an indifpenfable obligation to inftrudt them, and watch 
over their condudt. 

This cuftom is of great antiquity in the Chriflian 
church ; and was probably inflituted to prevent chil¬ 
dren being brought up in idolatry, in cafe their parents 
died before they arrived at the years of diferetion. 
The number of godfathers and godmothers is re- 
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duced to two, in the church of 
the church of England ; but 
many as they pleated. 

GODFREY (of Bouillon), prince of Lorrain, a 
molt celebrated crufader, and victorious general. He 
was chofen general of the expedition which the Chri- 
fiians undertook for the recovery of the Holy Land, 
and fold his dukedom to prepare for the war. He 
took Jerufalem from the Turks in 1099 9 but his pi¬ 
ety, as hifiorians relate, would not permit him to 
wear a diadem of gold in the city where his’Saviour 
had been crowned with thorns. The fultan of Egypt 
afterwards fent a terrible army againft him ; which 
he defeated, with the flaughter of about r0o,ooo of 
the enemy. He died in 1160. 

GODMANCHESTER, a town of Hunringdon- 
fhire, 16 miles from Cambridge, and jyfrom London. 
It has a bridge on the Oufe, oppofite to Huntingdon ; 
was formerly a Roman city, by the name ofDurofi- 
ponte, where many Roman coins have been often deg 
up ; and according to old writers, in the time of the 
Saxons it was the fee of a bifhop, and had a cafile bulk 
by one Gorman a Daniflt kirsg, from which the town 
was called Gormanchefler. it is reckoned one of the 
largefl villages in England, and is feated in a fertile 
foil, abounding with corn. It isfaid that no town in 
England kept more ploughs at work than this has done. 
The inhabitants boaftthey Formerly received thekings 
as they made a progreefs this way, with nine fcorc 
ploughs at a time, finely adorned with their trappings, 
&c. James I. made it a corporation by the name of 
two bailiffs, 1 12 afliftauts, and the commonalty of the 
borough of Godmanchefter. Here is afehool, called 
the Free Grammar-School of queen Elizabeth. On 
the weft fide of the town is a noble though ancient 
feat of the Earl of Sandwich. Near this, place, in the 
London road between Huntingdon and Caxton, is a 
tree wellknownto travellers by the name of Beggar’s- 

GODOLPHIN (John), an eminent Englifh civi¬ 
lian, was born in the ifiand of Scilly in 1617, and 
educated at Oxford. In 1642-3, he v.as created doc¬ 
tor of civil law ; in 1653, he was appointed one of the 
judges of the admiralty ; and at the Reftoration, he 
was made one of his majefty’s advocates. He was 
efteemed as great a mafter of divinity as of his own 
faculty ; and publilhed, 1. The holy limbeck. 2. The 
holy arbour. 3. A view of the admiral’s jurifdi&ion. 
4. The orphan’s legacy. 5. Repertorium canonicum t 
&c. He died in 1678. 

GODSTOW,aplacenorthweftof Oxford ,in a fort 
of iiland formed by the divided ftreams of the Ifis after 
being joined by the Evenlode. It is noted for catching- 
of fifh and dreflmg them; but more fo for the ruins of 
that nunnery which fair Rofan ond quitted for the 
embraces of Henry II. The people fhow a great hole 
in the earth here, where they fay is a fnbterraneous 
palfage, which goes under the river to Woodftock, 
by which Ihe ufed to pafs and repafs. Little more 
remains at prefent than ragged walls, fcattered over 
a confiderable extent of ground. An arched gateway, 
and another venerable ruin, part of the tower of the 
conventual church, are ftill Handing. Near the altar 
in this church fair Rofamond was buried,but the bo¬ 
dy was afterwards removed by order of a biihop of 
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Godwin Lincoln, the vifitor. The only entire part is fmall, 

II formerly a private chapel. Not -many years lince a 
L■ ft° ne coffin, faid to have been Rofamond’s, who per¬ 
haps was removed from the church to this place, was 
to be feen here. The building has been put to various 
ui’es and at prefent ferves occafionally for a liable. 

GODWIN (Francis), fucceffively bifliop of Lan- 
daff and Hereford, was born in 1567. He was emi¬ 
nent for his learning and abilities ; being a good inathe- 
'matician, an excellent philofopher, a pure Latinift, and 
an accurate hiltorian. He underftood the true theory of 
the moon’s motion a century before it was generally 
known. He firft ftarted thole hints afterwards purfued 
by bifliop Wilkins, in his “ Secret and fwift melfenger;” 
and publilhed “ A catalogue of the lives of Englilh 
bifhops.” Fie has neverthelefs been accufed as a great 
limoniac, for omitting no opportunity of difpofmg of 
preferments in order to provide for his children. He 
died in 1648. 

Godwin (Thomas), a learned Englilh writer born 
in 1517, was mafter of the free-lchool at Abington in 
Berkfhire; where he educated a great many youths, 
who became eminent both in church and (late. Flis 
works fhow him to have been a man of great learning : 
fuch as, Hijlorite Romanx anthologies, Syno/fis antiquita- 
tum Hebraicarum, Mofes ef Aaton, Fiorilegium Pbrafi- 
con, itfe. He died in 1642. 

Godwin, or Goodwin Sands, famous fand banks off 
the coaft of Kent, lying between the N. and S. Fore¬ 
land ; and as they run parallel with the coaft: for three 
leagues together, at about two leagues and a half dis¬ 
tant from it, they add to the fecurity of that capa¬ 
cious road, the Downs: for while the land fhelters 
Ihips with the wind from fouth-weft to north-weft only, 
thefe fands break all the force of the fea when the wind 
isateaft lbuth-eaft. The moft dangerous wind, when 
blowing hard on the Downs, is the fouth fouth-weft. 
Thefe fands occupy the fpace that was formerly a large 
tract of low ground belonging to Godwyn eail of Kent, 
father of King Harold ; and which being afterward 
given to the monaftery of St Auguftin at Canterbury, 
the abbot negledting to keep in repair the wall that 
defended it from the fea, the whole trait was drowned, 
according to Salmon, in the year 1100, leaving thefe 
fands, upon which fo many lliips have lince been 
wrecked. 

GODWIT, in ornithology. See Scolopax. 

GOG and Magog, two names generally joined to¬ 
gether in feripture, (Ezek. xxxviii. 2. 3. &c. xxxix. 
1, 2, &c. Rev. xx. 8.) Mofes fpeaks of Magog the 
fon of Japhet, but fays nothing of Gog, (Gen. x. 2. 
1. Chr. i. 5.) Gog was prince of Magog, according 
to Ezekiel. Magog lignifies the country or people, 
and Gog the king of that country. The generality of 
the ancients made Magog the father of the Scythians 
and Tartars; and feveral interpreters difeovered many 
footfteps of their name in the provinces of Great Tar¬ 
tary. Others have been cf opinion that the Perfians 
were the defeendants of Magog; and fome have ima¬ 
gined that the Goths were del'cended from Gog and 
Magog ; and that the wars deferibed by Ezekiel, and 
undertaken by Gog againft the faints, are no other 
than thofe which the Goths carried on in the fifth age 
againft the Reman empire. 

Bochart has placed Gog in the neighbourhood of 
Caucafus. He derives the name of this celebrated 
Von. VIII. Part I. 
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mountain from the Hebrew Gog daftn, “ the fortrefs Goggle* 
of Gog.” He maintains that Prometheus, faid to be II 
chained to Caucafus by Jupiter, is Gog, and no other. 

There is a province in Iberia, 'called the Gogarene. 

Laftly, the generality believe, that Gog and Ma¬ 
gog, mentioned in Ezekiel and the Revelations, are to 
be taken in an allegorical fenfe, for fuch princes as were 
enemies to the church and faints. Thus many, by Gog 
in Ezekiel underftand Antiochus Epiphanes, the per- 
fecutor of thofe Jews who were firm to their religion ;■ 
and by the perfon of the fame name in the Revela¬ 
tions, they fuppofe Antichrift to be meant; the great 
enemy of the church and faithful. Some have endea¬ 
voured to prove that Gog, fpoken of in Ezekiel, and 
Cambyfes king of Perfia, were one and the fame per¬ 
fon ; and that Gog and Magog in the Revelations de¬ 
note all the enemies of the church, w ho Ihould be per- 
fecutors of it to the confummati >n of ages. 

GOGGLES, in furgery, are inftruments ufed for 
curing fquinting, or that diftortion of the eyes which 
occafions this dii'order. They are fhort conical tubes, 
compofed of ivory ftained black, with a thin plate of 
the fame ivory fixed in the tubes near their anteiior 
extremities. Through the centre of each of thefe 
plates is a fmall circular hole, about the fize of the pu¬ 
pil of the eye, for the tranfmiffion of the rays of light. 

Thefe goggles muft be continually worn in the day¬ 
time, till the mufcles of the eye are brought to ad re¬ 
gularly and uniformly, fo as to direft the pupil ftraight 
forwards; and by thefe means the cure will be fooner 
or later efFefted. 

GOGMAGOG-hills, are hills fo called, three 
miles from Cambridge, remarkable for the intrench- 
ments and other works caft up there : whence fome 
fuppofe it was a Roman camp ; and others, that it was 
the w ork of the Danes. 

GOGUET (Antony-Yves), a French writer, and 
author of a celebrated work, intitled, L'Origine dcs 
Loix, des Arts, des Sciences, Cf de leur Progres chess, 
les anciens Peuples, 1758, 3 vols. 4to. His father 
was an advocate, and he was born at Paris in 1716. 

He was very unpromifing as to abilities, and reckoned 
even dull in his early years ; but his underftanding de¬ 
veloping itfelf, he applied to letters, and at length pro¬ 
duced the above work. The reputation he gained by 
it was great; but he enjoyed it a very fhort time, dy¬ 
ing the fame year of the fmall pox; which diforder, it 
feems, he always dreaded. It is remarkable, that Con¬ 
rad Fugere, to whom he left his library and his MSS, 
was fo deeply affected with the death of his friend, as 
to die himfelf three days after him. The above work 
has been tranflated into Englifh, and publifhed in 3 
vols. 8vo. 

GOLCONDA, a kingdom of Afia, in the penin 
fula on this fide the Ganges. It is bounded on the 
north by that of Orixa, on the weft by that of Ba- 
lagate, on the fouth by Bifnagar, and on the eaft 
by the gulph of Bengal. It abounds in corn, rice, 
and cattle ; but that which renders it moft remark¬ 
able, are the diamond-mines, they being the moft con- 
fiderable in the world: they are ufually purchafed of 
the black merchants, who buy parcels of ground to 
fearch for thefe precious ftones in. They fometimes 
fail in meeting with any, and in others they find im- 
menfe riches. They have alfo mines of fait, fine iron for 
fword-blades, and curious cailicoes and chintzes. It 
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is fubjecl to the Great Mogul; and has a town of the 
fame name, feated at the foot of a mountain, being 
one of the larged in the Ead Indies. It is about fix 
miles in circumference ; and was formerly the refidence 
of the kings, till it was conquered by the Great Mogul. 
It is now much frequented by the European merchants. 
E. Long. 70. 10. N. Lot. 16. 30. 

GOLD, the mod valuable of all the metals, is of a 
bright yellow colour when pure, but becomes more or 
lefs white in proportion as it is alloyed with other me¬ 
tals. It is the heavied of all known bodies, platina 
only excepted, its fpecific gravity being to that of dif- 
tilled water as 19.640 to 1000. It melts in a low 
white heat; requiring, according to Mr Wedgewood’s 
calculation, 5237 degrees of Fahrenheit’s, or 32 of his 
own, thermometer for its fufion ; a heat greatly fupe- 
rior to that which melts filver or copper ; the former 
requiring only 4717, and the latter 4587 of Fahrenheit. 
Other metallurgies, however, have differed, and affert 
that copper requires for its fufion a greater degree of 
heat than either gold or filver. 

Gold is by far the mod tough and duClile, as well 
as the mod malleable of all metals. According to 
Crondedt, one grain of it may be dretched out fo as to 
cover 98 Swedifh ells, equal to 63.66 Engiifli yards 
of filver wire ; but Wallerius afferts, that a grain of 
gold may be dretched in fuch a manner as to cover 500 
ells of wire. At any rate, the extenfion is prodigious j 
for, according to the lead of thefe calculations, the mil¬ 
lionth part of a grain of gold may be made vifible to 
the naked eye. Nor is its malleability inferior to its 
duCtility. Boyle, quoted by Apligny in his Treatife 
of Colours, fays, that one grain and an half of gold 
may be beaten into 50 leaves of one inch fquare, which, 
if interfered by parallel lines drawn at right angles to 
each other, and didant only the ioodth part of an inch 
f rom each other, will produce 25 millions of little 
fquares, each very eafily difcernible by the naked eye. 
Mr Magellan tells us, that its liirface may be extended 
by the hammer 159092 times. “ I am informed 
(fays he) by an intelligent gold-beater in England, 
that the fined gold leaf is that made in new {kins, and 
mud have an alloy of three grains of copper to the 
ounce trcv of pure gold, orelfe it would be too foft to 
pafs over the irregularities of the Ikins. He affirms, 
that So books, or 2000 leaves of gold, each meafuring 
5.3 fquare inches, viz. each leaf containing 10.89 
fquare inches, w eigh lefs than 384 grains. Each book, 
therefore, or 25 leaves, =272.23 inches, weighs lefs 
than 4 8 grains ; fo that each grain of the metal will 
produce 56.718 fquare inches.” From further calcu¬ 
lations it may be made to appear, that the thicknefs of 
-thefe leaves is lefs than T-rs W adh °f an inch 5 and that 
j 6 ounces of gold would be fufficient to gild a filver 
wire equal in length to the whole circumference of the 
globe. 

Gold is more eladic than lead or tin, but lefs fo than 
iron, or even copper. It grows hard and brittle by 
hammering, but refumes its duCtility on being {lowly 
heated. Gold leaf exhibits a fine green colour on be¬ 
ing interpofed between the eye and the beams of the 
fun or any other luminous body. When expofed for 
foms time to a drong heat, it becomes ignited, and at 
lad melts, affuming at the fame time a fine bluilh-green 
colour; and, when cold, crydallizes into quadrilateral 
ptramids. This bluilh-green colour, according to Mr 


Magellan, as well as the former, when a thin film of 
the metal is interpofed betwixt the eye and the lumi¬ 
nous body, isowing to tranfmitted light. “ The green 
light (fays he) is tranfmitted in both cafes, fince all re¬ 
flected colours are produced by the tranfmiffion of 
light, as the ingenious philofopher Mr Delaval has 
lately difeovered and demondrated in his very elabo¬ 
rate treatife on this fubjeCt, inferted in the fecond vo¬ 
lume of the memoirs pubhlhed in 17S5 by the Philo- 
fophical Society of Mancheder.” Sir Ifaac Newton, 
in his Optics (page 162, edition of 1730), accounts for 
that phenomenon, faying, that “ gold foliated, and 
held between the eyes and the light, looks of a greeniih 
blue ; and therefore (fays he) maffy gold lets into its 
body the blue rays to be reflected to and fro within it, 
till they be dopped and difled ; while it reflects the 
yellow outwards, and therefore looks yellow.” It is 
therefore, in the two above cafes, thatfome of the blue 
rays are tranfmitted along with the yellow ones ; and 
both together appear of a bluift-green. If gold be ex- 
pofed to the joined rays of light, excepting only the 
yellow ones, which we fuppofe dopped after they were 
leparated by a prifm, it only looks white like filver 5 
“ which {flows (fays Sir Ifaac Newton) that its yel* 
lownefs arifes from the excefs of intercepted rays tin¬ 
ging that whitenefs with their colour when they are let 
to pafs. It is a pleafing obfervatidn to look with a deep 
magnifier on various pieces of gold, filver, and Dutch 
(copper) leaves between the eye and the funfliine. The 
panicles of filver are feen in the form of oblong dark 
lumps, with fome interdices, like net-work, between 
them : thole of the copper-leaf are more numerous and 
more regularly didributed; but the particles of the gold- 
leaf appear like little green femitranfparent and fimilar 
particles, uniting between themfelves by nearly dia¬ 
phanous joints, as if they were forced to flatten in their 
edges, rather than they would break their mutual co- 
helion with one another.” 

Gold is more generally found native than any other 
metal; though Bergman informs us, that he does not 
know an indance of its ever being found perfectly free 
of alloy. Kirwan fays it is feldom found fo.; being 
generally alloyed with filver, copper, or iron, and fome^ 
times with all the three. According to Wallerius, na¬ 
tive gold is found, 1. In folid mafles, in Hungary, 
Traul'ylvania, and Peru. 2. Ingrains in the Spanilh 
Wed Indies. 3. In a vegetable form like the branches, 
or twigs of plants. 4. In a druftc figure, as if compo- 
fed of groups or cluders of fmall particles united toge¬ 
ther, found in Hungary. 5. Coippofed of thin plates, 
or thin pellicles, covering other bodies, found in Sibe¬ 
ria. 6. In a crydalline form in Hungary. 

The fame author informs us, that gold, in its regu- 
line date, is formed either into angular crydals com- 
pofed of yellow oCtaedrons, or into yellow irregular 
maffes, which {flow a grain-like texture. Brunnich 
fays, that the native gold found in leaves is always 
cry dallized on the furface ; and with a magnifier they 
may befeen of a triangular pyramidal form. He in¬ 
forms us alfo, that in Tranfylvania he procured a fpe- 
cimen of cubic native gold, but never faw it any where 
elfe. 

Gold is alfo found in the form of thick folid pieces. 
It is in general more frequently imbedded in quartz, 
and mixed with it, than with any other done; and 
the quartz in which the gold is found in the Hun- 
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Cold, garian mines, Mr Magellan tells us, is of a peculiar 

—v—" mild appearance. Sometimes, however, it is found 
in linieftone, or in hornblende, &c. 

Europe is principally fupplied with gold from Chili 
and Peru in South America. A fmall quantity i3 
likewife imported from China and the coaft of Africa. 
The principal gold mines of Europe are thofe of 
Hungary, and next to them the mines of Saltzburg. 
The mines of Adelfors in Smaland are likewife work¬ 
ed' to advantage; and the veins of metal appear to be 
diffufed over a great trad! of land. Some gold from 
four to ('even grains in the mark is alfo faid to be ex- 
tradledfrom theiilverof theminesofOfterlilvarberget 
in the province of Dalarue. Native gold has alfo 
been found in Lapland above Tornea, and in Well- 
manland. In Peru it is found mixed with a ftony 
matter not well known, from which it is extracted by 
amalgamation. Mr Pallas mentions three gold mines 
that are worked there, near the river Pyfchma, in 
which 500 men are employed. The metal is found 
in a powdery form, and alfo thin plates or leaves. 
Sometimes kernels or lumps of a fpongy texture, and 
very light, are met with which contain a good quan¬ 
tity of geld dull. This gold-duft or walh-gold is ufu- 
ally wafhed out of fands wherein it lies in the form of 
loofe grains or lumps. It is diltinguilhed by the vari- 
oully coloured fubllances wherewith it is mixed. The 
metal is alfo found Separate from any matrix in lumps 
or vilible grains mixed with fands. Thus it is met 
with in many rivers of Europe as well as the other 
quarters of the world. It is alfo vifibly difperfed 
through rnalTes of fand, particularly fuch as is of a 
yellowilh-red or violet-colour ; and in this flate it is 
£b univerlally diffufed through every kind of earth, 
that Mr Bergman thinks it the molt common of all 
the metals, iron alone excepted. If 100 pounds of 
fand contain 24 grains of gold, the reparation is faid 
to be worth attending to. In Africa y pounds of fand 
often yield 63 grains of gold, or even more ; and the 
Iieavieff fand, which is often black or red, contains 
the ntoft. In Hungary, however, only 10 or 12 
grains of gold are contained in 10,000 pounds of fand; 
and even this trifling quantity it has been extract¬ 
ed, though with lofs. 

Gold is brought down with mod of the large rivers; 
even thofe which do not take their rife in mountains 
where gold is found. In Tranfylvania the river of 
Avanyos affords fublilte nee to upwards of 7ooGipfey 
families, who collect the gold from it. In Bralil it 
is found in fuch abundance, that their torrents are 
often turned with great labour and expence into new 
beds, in order to gather the gold there depolited by 

the running waters_It is alfo found there mingled 

with the earth in various fhapes and forms_Itis like¬ 

wife faid to be fometimes found in veins running 
through beds of coals. 

Gold is faid to be mineralized, when it is mixed 
with fome other fubftance in fuch a manner as not to 
he adted upon by aqua regia. In this manner gold is 
mineralized. 

1 . By Sulphur. Many have infilled, that as gold 
and fulphur are not found to have any chemical at¬ 
traction for one another, it isimpolfible that marcafite 
can contain any of the metal, or indeed thai it can be 
found in any ore containing fulphur: but fmee we 
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know by experience, that gold can be melted out of Gold, 
thefe ores, even after they have been digeiled in aqua * 

regia, and that gold likewife enters into their fulphu- 
rated regulus, there is the greateft rcafon to believe, 
that fome third fubftance, probably a metal, has by its 
admixture enabled the fulphur to unite with a certaiti 
quantity of gold. Marcalites, however, contain, at 
any rate, only a fmall quantity of the precious metal; 
and none is to be expedted from them in places where 
no gold is in the neighbourhood. “ I am not per- 
fedtly clear (fays Cronlledt) whether the gold is real¬ 
ly diffolved and indurated, or, if I may fo exprefs 
myfelf, v'ttrifiedva. the fchirls-, provided by this mine¬ 
ral body, we mean a garnet fubftance. But I have 
feen a piece of what is called fli'trl, whofe texture was 
exadtly like the Schemnitz blende; and in this cafe it 
might perhaps hold the fame contents.” 

2. With Sulphur by means of Iron : Gold pyrites, 
or marcafitical gold ore. This is a clofe and compadt 
fubftance of a bright yellow colour. Here the gold 
is faid to be mineralized by fulphur by means of iron, 
becaufe it cannot be extradlcd by aqua regia or by 
amalgamation. A kind of gold pyrites is found at 
Adelfors in the province of Smaland, which contains 
an ounce or lefs of gold in an hundred weight of the 
ore. The Tranfylvania gold pyrites, according to 
Brnnnich, in which no gold can be perceived by the 
naked eye, contain from 50 to 100 and no ounces 
and upwards in an hundred weight. Thofe where 
the gold appears in the pyrites like ftrewed Spanilh 
friufr, hold 250 ounces, but they are very fcarce. 

The mountain of Faczebaye,near Zalathna,is remark¬ 
able for gold pyrites ; and here they feem alfo to 
contain femi-metallic parts. 

The following is M. Magellan’s method of account¬ 
ing for the union of gold with this kind of pyrites. « It 
is well known, that gold may be diffolved by liver of 
fulphur. The procefs given for this purpofe byM. 

Apligny, p. 156 of his Treatife on Colours, is as fol¬ 
lows. Reduce to powder four pounds of vegetable alkali 
(fait of tartar), and as many of fulphur, with one of 
leaves of gold. Melt the mixture in a crucible with 
its cover ; pour the fufed matter out on a marble 
Hone ; pound it again when cold,and put the whole in 
amatrafs with hot water; which being filtrated is of a 
greenilh yellow colour, containing the gold diffolved. 

Now, as we know that hepar fulphuris has been found 
in feveral pyrites, and Mafcagni fays that he found it 
in thofe lagoons near Sienna in Italy; is it not very na¬ 
tural to conclude, that this noble metal may be re¬ 
ally mineralized in the auriferous pyrites ?” 

3. Auriferous Cinnabar, in which the metal is mi¬ 
neralized by means of quickfilver, faid to be found in 
Hungary. Mr Sage fpeaks of a fpecimen of gold 
from Hungary, now in the French king’s cabinet at 
Paris, which is cryftalized into quadrangular prifrns 
of a grey yellowiili colour and a brittle confiftency, 
which he fuppofes to be the refult of a mercurial amal¬ 
gam of native gold. 

J .The Schemnitz Blende, in which the goldismine- 
ralized by means of zinc and iron. Cronlledt informs 
us, that the ores of zinc at Schemnitz in Hungary 
contain a great deal of lilver, and that this lilver fs 
very rich in gold. Profeffor Brunnich enumerates the 
following varieties of this ore. 1. Where the metal 

i-s 
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Gold, is mineralized by means of a cubic lead-ore,containing 
- filver found in the mines of Michaeli and fome places 
in Tranfylvania. 2. By a copper pyrites with (ilver. 
This kind of ore is called g'tlf in Hungary : it has a 
compaft furface of a pale yellow colour ; but rnuft not 
for that reafon be confounded with the auriferous py¬ 
rites. 3. The Cremnitz-ores in which the metal is 
mineralized by means of red gilder-ore. 4. By means 
of antimony, in which it fometimes appears. This 
kind is found at the foot of the Carpathian mountains. 
5. By cubic lead-ore, iron, and fome unknown vola¬ 
tile parts. This ore, as deferibed by Scopoli, is of 
a black colour ; the richeft pieces are lamellated al- 
jnoft like an iron-glimmer, with a degree of flexibility. 
The vein is quartz, which is fometimes loofe, and 
the metal fcattered very minutely in it. It is found 
in Tranfylvania. 6. Native gold, with black-lead (or 
molybdaena), has been found near Rimezembat in 
Upper Hungary; but our author (Profeflor Brunnich) 
has not had any opportunity of examining whether it 
is mineralized by it or not. In all the above fpecies, 
the gold is either entirely native, but fo minutely di¬ 
vided, and fo loofely fcattered, that it can only be 
feen through microfeopes, and often cannot be feen 
at all before it is feparated by various proceffes: or it 
may not be in the form of native gold, but the metal 
as it were in embryo; in which cafe fire is neceffary 
to bring the conflituent parts together,and to add tliofe 
that are wanting ; in that cafe likewife it is never 
without filver. 

“Tothcfe (fays Mr Magellan) maybe added the 
following ores. 1. Gold, with arfenical pyrites, is 
found alfo at Saltzberg in Tyrol,. in mountains of 
quartz and fchiflus. It contains only 25 grains in the 
quintal; neverthelefs it affords a profit of L. 500 per 
annum. 2. With a white, red, or vitreous filver-ore, 
near Cremnitz and Schemnitz in Hungary. 3. With 
afulpburated ore of filver, iron, lead, and manganefe, 
at Nagaya in Tranfylvania. Its fpecific gravity is 
4.043, and it is faid to afford 10 ounces per quintal. 
4. With lulphurated iron, copper, and manganefe, 
at Nagaya.” 

The ilrongeft heat of any furnace does not change 
the metallic properties of gold. Kunckel and Boyle 
made the experiment by expqfing gold for feveral 
months to the fire of a glafs-houfe. It appears, how¬ 
ever, that, by the violent heat of the fun-beams col¬ 
lected in the focus of a burning-glafs, fome alteration 
may be produced in it. Homberg obferved that gold, 
when expofed to the lens of Tfchirhaufen, formed, 
was volatilized,and even vitrified: and Macquer found, 
that the metal, when expofed to the lens of Mr Tru- 
daine, exhaled a fume which gilded filver, and was 
therefore gold in a volatile Bate : the globule of melted 
gold was agitated with a rapid circular motion, and 
became covered with a dull and as it were calciform 
pellicle; and laftly, that a violet vitrification was form¬ 
ed on the middle of the globule. This vitrification 
gradually extended, and produced a kind of button, 
flatter, or of a larger curva’ure, than that of the glo¬ 
bule, and which ftuck upon it as the tranfparent cor¬ 
nea appears on the fclerotica of the eye. This glafs 
increafed in fize, while the gold itfelf continually di- 
minilhed: the fupport always appeared tinged with a 
purple colour, feemingly produced by the abforption 
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of part of the glafs. Time did not permit him to vi- Gold, 
trify a quantity of gold entirely. Heobferves, that 
it is a necefiary condition that the violet glafs Ihould 
be reduced with combuftible matters, in order tojuf- 
tify the affertion that it is the calx of that perfedt me¬ 
tal, which would evidently appear to be the cafe if 
it became revived into gold. But however this may 
be, Mr Fourcroy is of opinion that this ought to be 
confidered as a true vitrified calx of gold ; and this 
with the greater probability, as in many operations 
with this metal the purple colour is conflantly produ¬ 
ced, and many preparations of gold are employed to 
give that colour to enamel and porcelain. “ Gold 
(fayshe) is therefore calculable like the other metals ; 
and only requires, as likewife does filver, a flronger 
heat, and a longer time to unite with the bafe of air 
than other metallic fubftances.” Mr Kirwan, on the 
other hand, tell us, that “gold expofed to the utmoft 
heat of Mr. Parker’s lens for fome hours, loft no fen- 
fible part of its weight; yet, when in contadl with 
earthy matters, it communicated a blue or purplifii 
tinge to them ; fo that he believes an exceeding fmall 
portion of it might be dephlogifticated.” 

This experiment with the lens of Mr Parker does 
not invalidate that of Macquer: for either Trudaine’s 
lens may be more powerful than Mr Parker’s; or the 
air in France being more clear than in England, the 
adtion of the fun muft be flronger. We are affured, 
however, that by means of the eledlric fire gold may 
beinftantaneoufly calcined and even vitrified : whence 
we mull conclude, not only that gold is really calcin- 
able, but that the eledlric fire is almoil infinitely more 
powerful than any other; as by its means we may in 
a moment accomplifh what either cannot be done 
otherwife at all, or very imperfedtly, even by the 
fiercefl fire we can raife. The flame of a lamp blown 
by dephlogifticated air is alfo found fufneient to vola¬ 
tilize gold. 

Gold being thus indeftrudfible by the common ope¬ 
rations of fire, equally refiltsits (low adlion in the at- 
mofphere. It is altogether exempted from rufting; 
and though its furface becomes tarnifhed by expofure 
to the air, it is merely in confequence of the.depofi- 
tion of foreign bodies upon it. Water produces no 
change, fays Mr Fourcroy ; though, according to the 
experiments of Lagaraye, it feems capable of dividing 
it nearly in the fame manner as it does iron. 

Gold combines with various metals; and is com¬ 
monly alloyed in a certain proportion with copper, 
which gives it a red colour and greater firmnefs than 
it poffeffes when very pure, at the fame time that it 
is thus rendered more fufible. In this ftate it is ufed 
for money, plate, and toys of diffetent kinds. It is 
fometimes alfo alloyed with lilver, which deprives it 
of its colour, and renders it very pale : this alloy,how¬ 
ever, is not made without fome difficulty, on account 
of the very different fpecific gravities of the two me¬ 
tals, as Homberg obferved, who faw them feparate du¬ 
ring their fufton. The alloy of gold with filver forms 
the green gold of the jewellers and gold-beaters. 

As gold has been rendered, by the univerfal con- 
fent of mankind, the 1110ft valuable fubilance in the 
world, it is of great confequence to be able to difeo- 
ver its degree of purity, in order to prevent the adul¬ 
terations which would naturally be pra&ifed, and to 
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Gold, produce an equality of value in the different pieces 

- - -- dilperfcd in commerce. The chemical methods by 

which this is accomplilhed, are related under the ar¬ 
ticles Ch e m istry, and Essaying of Metals. To 
afcertain with prccilion the quantity of imported me¬ 
tal it iruy contain, a given mafs of gold is fuppofed 
to contain 24 parts called carats ; each carat being fup¬ 
pofed divided into 32 parts called thirty-feconds of a 
carat. If the gold after the operation has loft one 
grain in 24, it is gold of 23 carats j if it has loft a 
grain and a half, it is gold of 22 carats 16 thirty-fc- 
conds, and-foon. The weight ufed in the eftay of 
gold is called the effay weight, and ufually con lifts of 24 
grains ; it is divided into 24 carats, which are likewife 
fubdivided into 32 parts. An eftay weight is likewife 
ufed which weighs 12 grains ; and is likewife divided 
into 24 carats, fubdivided again into thirty-feconds. 

The fcarcity and great price of gold prevent its be¬ 
ing made into veftels or utenlils ; but as its brilliancy 
and colour are agreeable, methods ha^e been found of 
applying it to the furface of a great number of bodies, 
which it thus not only beautifies, but by its indeftruc- 
tibility preferves from the injuries of the atmofphere. 
The art of applying it in this manner is called gilding : 
and the immenfe dudlility of gold already mentioned, 
renders it capable of being applied in this manner at 
much lefs expence than could be imagined. It is ufed 
befides in gilding, either in a Hate of folution by acids, 
or amalgamated with mercury, which are called wat v- 
gilding. It was formerly ufed in medicine, and great 
virtues were afcribed to it; whence the great number 
of golden tindtures, elixirs, &c. of quacks ; but all 
thefe are now defervedly exploded, and the beft prac¬ 
titioners allow that gold, in whatfoever manner it be 
prepared, is either inactive or dangerous. 

Gold in its metallic ftate cannot be combined with 
the vitrifiable earths, but its'calces may ; for which 
reafon they are often ufed in enamel-painting and in 
porcelain, where they produce a beautiful violet-co¬ 
lour. Glafs is tinged by them of a beautiful red ; of 
which we have an account in Neri’s art of glafs-mak- 
ing ; though Dr Lewis fays he never could fucceed in 
making the colour diffufe itfelf equally throughout 
the fubftance of the glafs. See Colouring of Class. 

The preparation of gold called aurum julminans is 
taken notice of under the article Chemisty, n° 1103, 
M. Magellan takes notice of its extraordinary fulmina¬ 
ting property, and fays that its fragor is 64 times great¬ 
er than that of an equal quantity of gun-powder. Ac¬ 
cording to Bergman, the ftrength of the explofion is 
176 times greater than that of gun-powder (20 grains 
of aurum fulminans being equivalent to half a pound 
of gun-powder). Bergman accounts for the amazing 
ftrength of this explofion, by fuppofing it owing to the 
quantity of air extricated at the time ; but this, ac¬ 
cording to his own account, cannot be at all fufficient 
for fuch a purpofe ; and Magellan is of opinion that 
“ this wonderful phenomenon feerns not yet complete¬ 
ly accounted for by any hypothelis yet known.” See 
the articles Chemistry, and Explosion. 

“ It is on account of the fingular and excellent na¬ 
tural qualities of this metal (fays our author), which 
are confiderably heightened by its fcarcity, that gold 
is fo much valued among all the civilized nations of 
iheworld.” Mr Paudton, in his Metrologie,j>. 94.fays, 
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that one cubic foot (French meafure) of gold is worth Gold. 

2, r $3>oao livres tournoifes, or 89,708 guineas and feven '-«— 

Ihillings, fuppolijig the Lous d’Or to be equal to the 
guinea ; and that the refpedtive value of the fame cu¬ 
bic foot of gold is equal to 2J.6 cubic feet of lilver ; 
each of this laft metal being reckoned worth about 
84,000 French livres, or 3503 guineas and eight fliil- 
liugs : fo that if we fuppofe the monied fpecie in 
France to be but two milliards of French livres, ac¬ 
cording to the ellimation of Mr Neckar in his Trea- 
tife upon the Commerce of Corn, the whole amount 
Ihould make but a folid cube of gold lefs than 10 feet 
on each lide. So trifling is the phylical objedf that 
excites Lhe aftivity of 22 millions ot the human fpe- 
cies, the number that is faid to be that of the inhabi¬ 
tants of France. 

We (hall clofe this article with lomeobfervations by 
M. Magellan on the ftate in which gold is found in the 
bowels of the earth, and confequently of the origin of 
gold ores. “ As to the natural exiftence- of gold in 
the bowels of the earth (fays he), there have been two 
opinions among mineralogifts ; fome pretending that 
it is only found in its metallic or native form ; and 
others, that it is fometimes found mineralizedm an in¬ 
timate union with other fubftances. M. Kirwan holds, 
the former, and the celebrated Bergman the latter. 

But, fays Mr Kirwan, ‘ though Mr Bergman inclines 
to the opinion of the mineralization, yet he is candid 
enough to own, that the gold, when extracted from, 
this ore, is of a granular or angular form. It is there¬ 
fore very doubtful, whether it was not rather mixed, 
than truly combined with the fulphur and iron : and 
its proportion being exceedingly fmall fo that 100 
pounds of thepyritesfcarcely contain an ounce of gold, 
it is not a wonder that it (liould efcape the adtion of 
aqua regia ; moreefpecially as the nitrousacid becomes 
fo phlogifticated by afting on the pyrites, as not to be 
able todephlogifticatethe marine. Likewife mercury, 
by reafon of the gold particles being enveloped in the 
fulphureous iron, can have no accefs to it.’ 

“ Thefe arguments (fays M. Magellan) againft the 
true mineralization of gold, are fully anfwered by the 
fadts already mentioned. Beiides, it is well known, 
that gold can be combined and calcined, via Jicca, 
by the liver of fulphur and femimetals. This being 
acknowledged on both lides of the queftion, why* 

Ihould we infill on denying this mineralization, when 
it is out of doubt, among mineralogifts of rank, that 
volcanic fires have had a great Ibarein the convulfions 
and revolutions of this globe, of which every one has 
the molt convincing proofs almoft every where. The 
account given by Mr Hacquet of the gold mines at 
Nagy-ag in Tranfylvania, the ancient Dacia, which 
lies about 45° latitude, offers the moll convincing 
proofs of this alfertion. The country all round thefe 
minesbears an inconteftible appearance of being a vol¬ 
canic one ; and among various other metals, there are 
atleaft 13 kinds of gold ores,molt of them mineralized., 

Thefe are, 1. Gold mineralized by fulphur, zinc, and' 
arfenic, in a grey-yellowifli volcanic ore, which is 
called cottoners, or cotton ore, on account of its light— 
nefs and texture. 2. By iron and arfenic, formed by 
ftrata; one containing black lilver ore, then fpatum, 
galena, quartz, and grey gold ore it yields about half 
an ounce in the 100 pounds. 3. By fulphur, antimo- 
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ny, zinc, fomc arfenic, and fometimes iron: this is a 
grey geld ore mixed with fome quartz. 4. In the 
form of crooked threads mixed with quartz and gyp- 
feous fpath ; a poor mine. y. Dendritiform, like the 
mocho Hone, or the agate from Aberftein in the Pa¬ 
latinate; but thefe black dendrites are in a reddifh 
Hone. 6. Amorphous, very compadt, in fmali grains, 
with fpath and quartz. A quintal of it yields two oun¬ 
ces of gold, and more of filver. 7. By fulphur, great 
part of zinc, and a little antimony and arfenic; not 
rich. 8. Of a black or dark-reddifh colour, contain¬ 
ing an auriferous pyrites ; not rich. 9. Of a bluilh 
colour, mineralized by fulphur, antimony, iron, and a 
little arfenic mixed with lilver; very rich in gold. 
10. Partly laminated with needles of a blackilh yellow 
colour: this gives 66 ounces of gold per of gold, 
according to Scopoli. 11. Foliated with gypleous 
fpath and yellow pyrites. 12. In irregular lamina, 
on a greyifh argille. The gold looks like filver, and is 
furrounded by fpars of a pale rofy colour. 13. In cry- 
Itallized lamina: from two to four lines diameter, of an 
hexangular form, and very much refembling molyb- 
deena. The vein was loft for fome time, but lately 
found again on mining for letting out water from the 
main. This ore is very rare, and has given 372 oun¬ 
ces per -§- of a mixed metal; five of which were gold, 
and one lilver. 

Method of Recovering Cold from Gilt Works. The 
folubility of gold, and the indiffolubilityof filver, in a- 
qua regia, affords a principle on which gold may be fe- 
parated from the furface of filver; and, on this foun- 
dation,differentproceffes have been contrived,ofwhich 
the two following appear to be the bell. Some pow¬ 
dered fal ammoniac, moiftened with aquafortis into the 
confidence of a palle, is fpread upon the gilt filver, 
and the piece heated till the matter fmokes and be¬ 
comes nearly dry : being then thrown into water, it is 
rubbed with a fcratch brufh compofed of fine brafs-wire 
bound together, by which the gold eafily comes off. 
The other way is, by putting the gilt filver into com¬ 
mon aqua regia, kept fo hot as nearly to boil, and 
turning the metal frequently till it becomes all over 
black : it is then to be walhed with a little water, and 
rubbed with the fcratch brufh, to get off what gold the 
aqua regia may have left. This lafl method appears 
preferable to the other ; as the fame aqua regia may 
be made to ferve repeatedly till it becomes faturated 
with the gold, after which the gold maybe recovered 
pure by precipitation with folution of vitriol, as di- 
redled under the article Metallurgy. 

For feparating gold from gilt copper, fonie diredt a 
folution of borax to be applied on the gilt parts, but 
nowhere elfe, with a pencil, and a little powdered ful¬ 
phur to be fprinkled on the places thus moiftened ; the 
principal ufe of the folution of borax feems to be to 
make the fulphur adhere ; the piece being then made 
red hot, and quenched in water, the gold is faid to be 
fo far loofened, as to be wiped off with a brufh. O- 
thers mix the fulphur with nitre and tartar, and form 
the mixture with vinegar into a pafte, which is fpread 
upon the gilt parts. 

Schlutter recommends mechanical means, as being 
generally the leaf! expenfive, for feparating gold from 
the furface both of filver and copper. If the gilt veffel 
is round, the gold is conveniently got off by turning 
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it in a lathe, and applying a proper tool, a fkin being Go ld, 
placed underneath for receiving the fhavings: he fays ' v 
it is eafy to colled! into two ounces of fhavings all the 
gold of a gilt veffel weighing thrice as many pounds. 

Where the figure of the piece does not admit of this 
method, it is to be properly fixed, and fcrapers ap¬ 
plied of different kinds according to its fize and fi¬ 
gure ; fome large, and furnifhed with two handles, 
one at each end ; others fmali and narrow, for pene¬ 
trating into depreffed parts. If the gold cannot be 
got off by either of thefe ways, the file muft be had 
recourfe to, which takes off more of the metal un¬ 
derneath than the turning tool or the fcraper, parti¬ 
cularly than the former. The gold fcrapings or fil¬ 
ings may be purified from the filver or copper they 
contain, by the methods defcribed under the article 
Metallurgy. 

The editors of the Encyclopedic give a method of re¬ 
covering the gold from wood that has been gilt on a 
water-fize: this account is extracted from a memoir on 
the fame fubjedl, prefented to the Academy of Sciences 
by M. de Montamy. The gilt wood is fteeped for a 
quarter of an hour in a quantity of water fufficient to 
cover it, made very hot: the fize being thus foftened, 
the wood is taken out, and ferubbed, piece by piece, 
in a little warm water, with fhort ftiff bridle brufhes 
of different fizes, fome fmali for penetrating into the 
carvings, and others large for the greater difpatch in 
fiff pieces. The whole mixture of water, fize, gold, 

&c. is to be boiled to drynefs, the dry matter made 
red hot in a crucible to burn off the fize, and the re¬ 
mainder ground with mercury, either in a mortar, or, 
where the quantity is large, in a mill. 

CoLD-Coafl. See Guinea. 

CoLD-Wire, a cylindrical ingot of filver, fuperficially 
gilt or covered with gold at the fire, and afterwards 
drawn fucceffively through a great number of little 
round holes, of a wire-drawing iron, each lefsthan the 
Other, till it be fometimes no bigger than a hair of the 
head. See WiRE-Drawing. 

It may be obferved that, before the wire be reduced 
to this exceflive finenefs, it is drawn through above 
140 different holes; and that each time they draw it, 
it is rubbed afrefti over with new wax, both to facili¬ 
tate its paffage, and to prevent the filver’s appearing 
through it. 

CoLD-Wire flatted, is the former wire flatted be¬ 
tween two rollers of polilhed fteel, to fit it to be fpun 
on a flick, or to be ufed flat, as it is, without fpin- 
ning, in certain fluffs, laces, embroideries, &c. See 
Stuff, &c. 

GotD-Thread, or Spun-gold, is flatted gold, wrap¬ 
ped or laid over a thread of lilk, by twilling it with 
wheel and iron-bobbins. 

To difpofe the wire to be fpun on filk, they pafs it 
between two rollers of a little mill: thefe rollers are of 
nicely polilhed ffeel, and about three inches in diame¬ 
ter. ‘They are fet very clofe to each other, and turn¬ 
ed bymeans of ahandle faftened toone of them, which 
gives motion to the other. The gold wire in palling 
between the two is rendered quite flat, but without lo- 
fing any thing of its gilding; and is rendered fo ex¬ 
ceedingly thin and flexible, that it is eafily fpun on filk- 
thread, by means of a hand-wheel, and fo wound, on a 
fpool or bobbin? See WiRE-Drawing, 


Gold- 
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Gold. GoLD-Leaf or Beaten Cold, is gold beaten with a 
—*- ' hammer into exceeding thin leaves, fo that it is com¬ 

puted, that an an ounce may be beaten into x6co 
leaves, each three inches fqaare, in which date it takes 
np more than 159,052 times its former furface. See 
Gold-L eaf. 

It mad be obferved, however, that gold is beaten 
more or lefs, according to the kind or quality of the 
work it is intended for ; that for the gold-wire drawers 
to gild their ingots withal, is left much thicker than that 
for gilding the frames of pictures, &c. See Gilding. 

Goi.D-Brocade. Sec Brocade. , 

Fluwnating-GoLD. See Chemistry, n° 1103. 

Mofaic-GoLD, is gold applied in pannels on a proper 
ground, didributed into fquares, lozenges, and other 
compartments ; part of which is fhadowed to raife or 
heighten the red. See Mosaic. 

Cold Platei for Enamelling are generally made of 
ducat gold, whofe finenefs is from 234. to 231 carats ; 
and the fined gold is the bed for this purpofe, unlefs 
where tome parts of the gold are left bare and unpo- 
lifhed,asin watch-cafes,fnulF-boxes.&c.for which pur¬ 
pofe a mixture of alloy is neceflary, and diver is pre¬ 
ferred to copper, becaufe the latter difpofes the plates 
to taruifh and turn green. See Enamelling. 

Shell-GoLD, is that ufed by the gilders and illuminers, 
and with which gold letters are written. It is made 
by grinding gold leaves, or gold-beaters fragments, 
with a little honey, and afterwards feparatingthe ho¬ 
ney from the powdered gold by means of water. When 
the honey is walhed away,, the gold may be put on 
paper or kept in dtells ; whence its name. When it 
is ufed, it is diluted with gum-water or foap-fuds. 
The German gold-powder, prepared front the Dutch 
gold-leaf in the fame manner, is generally ufed ; and 
when it is well fcoured with varnilh, anfwers the end 
in japanners gilding as well as the genuine. 

-i CoLL-Size for burnilhed gilding is prepared of one 
pound and an half of tobacco-pipe clay, half an ounce 
of red chalk, a quarter of an ounce of black lead, 
forty drops of fweet oil, and three drams of pure tal¬ 
low : grind the cky, chalk, and black lead, feparately, 
very fine in water ; then mix them together, add the 
oil and tallow, and grind the mixture to a due conflu¬ 
ence. 

Gold-fize of japanners may be made by pulverizing 
gumanimiand afphaltum,ofeachone ounce ; red-lead,* 
litharge of gold, and umbre, of each one ounce and a 
half, mixing them with ft pound of linfeed-oil, and 
boiling them, obferving to fiir them till the whole be 
incorporated, and appears on growing cold of the con¬ 
dolence of tar: ftrain the mixture through a flannel, 
and keep it flopped up in a bottle for ufe. When it 
is ufed, it muft be ground with as much Vermilion as 
will give it an opake body, and diluted with oil of 
turpentine, fo that it may be worked freely with the 
pencil. A Ample preparation confifis of one pound of 
linfeed oil and four ounces of gumanimi; powder 
thegum, and mix it gradually with the boiling oil; 
let it continue to boil till it becomes of the confidence 
of tar ; ftrain it through a coarfe cloth ; keep and ufe 
it as the other. 

GoLD-Finch, in ornithology. See Fringilla. 

Thefe are feed-birds of very curious colours, and 
which, were they not fo common, would probably be 
very much efleemad. 

Vot. VIII. 


They are ufually taken about Michaelmas, andfoon GoliW*. 

become tame ; but they differ very much in their fong. '-*— 

—They frequently breed in the upper part of plum- 
trees, making their nefts of the mofs that grows upon 
apple-trees, and of wool; quilting the inlide will all 
forts of hairs they find upon the ground. They breed 
three times a-year; and the young are to be taken with 
the neft at about ten days old, and fed as follows 
Pound fome hemp-feed very fine in a mortar ; then lift 
it through afieve, and add to it as much wheat-bread 
as hemp-feed ; and iikewife a little flour of canary- 
feeds : then with a fmall flick or quill take up as 
much as the bignefs of a wliite-pea, and give them 
feveral times a-day. This ought to be made frdk 
every day : for if it is fuffered to four, it will fpoil 
their ftomachs, caufing them to call up their meat ; 
which if they do, it is very probable that they will 

die_Thefe young birds mull be carefully kept warm 

till they can feed themfelves, for they are very tender. 

In feeding, be fure to make your bird clean his bill 
and mouth. If any of the meat falls upon his feathers, 
take it off, or elfe he will not thrive. Such as eat 
hemp-feed, to purge them, Ihould have the feeds of 
melons, fuccory, and mercury ; or elfe let them have 
lettuce and plantanc for that purpofe. When there is 
no need of purging, give them two or three times 
a-week a little fugar or loam in their meat, or at the 
bottom of the cage ; for all feeds have an oilinefs, fo 
that if they have Hot fomething to abforb it, in length 
of time it fouls their ftomachs, and brings on them a 
flux, which is very dangerous. 

GoLD-FiJh. See Cyprinus. 

GOLDEN, fomething that has a relation to gold, 
or confifts of gold. 

Golden -Calf was a figure of a calf, which the 
Ifraelites caft in that metal, and fet np in the vvilder- 
nefs to worihip duringMofes’s abfence into the mount; 
and which that legiflator at his return burnt, grinded 
to powder, and mixed with the water the people were 
to drink of; as related in Exod. xxxii. The com¬ 
mentators have been divided on this article : the pul¬ 
verizing of gold, and rendering; it potable, is a very 
difficult operation in chemiftry. Many therefore, 
fuppofe it done by a miracle : and the reft, who allow 
of nothing fupernatural in it, advance nothing but 
conjectures as to the manner of the procefs. Mofes 
could not have done it by Ample calcination, nor a- 
malgamation, nor antimony, nor calcination ; nor Is 
there one of thofe operations that quadrates with the 
text. - 

M. Stahl has endeavoured to remove this difficulty. 

The method Mofes made ufe of, according to this au¬ 
thor, was by diffolving the metal with hepar falphuris ; 
only, inftead of the vegetable alkali, he made ufe of 
the Egyptian natron, which is common enough 
throughout the eaft. SccChemistry, n° 1127. 

GoLDEN-Fleece, in the ancient mythology, was the 
ikin or fleece of the ram upon which Phryxiis- and 
Hclla are fuppofed to have fwam over the fea to Col¬ 
chis ; and which being facrificed to Jupiter, was hung 
upon a tree in the groveof Mars, guarded by two bra¬ 
zen-hoof’d bulls, and a monftrous dragon that never 
flept; but was taken and carried off by Jafon and the 
Argonauts. 

Many authors have endeavoured to ihow that this 
fable is an allegorical reprefentation of fome real hif- 
B tory. 
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Golden tory, particularly of the philofopher’s ftone. Others 
i have explained it by the profit of the wool-trade to 
GoHl’mith , cii lcliis, or the gold which they commonly gathered 
there with fleeces in the rivers. See Argonauts. 

Order of the Golden Fleece, is a military order in- 
ftituted by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, in 
It took its denomination from a reprefentation 
of the golden tieece, borne by the knights on their 
collars, which confuted of flints and fieels. The king 
of Spain is now grand matter of the order, in quality 
•f duke of Burgundy : the number of knights is fixed 
to thirty-one. 

It is ufually faid to have been inftituted on occafion 
of an immenfe profit which that prince made by wool; 
rhough others will have a chemical myftery couched 
under it, as under that famous one of the ancients, 
whiclt the adepts contend to be no other than the fe- 
cretofthe elixir, wrote on the fleece of a fheep. 

Oliver de la Marche writes, that he had fuggefted 
to Philip I. archduke of Auflria, that the order was 
inftituted by his grandfather Philip the Good duke 
of Burgundy, with a view to that of Jafon ; and that 
John Germain bifliop of Chalons, chancellor of the 
order, upon this occafion made him change his opi¬ 
nion, and affured the young prince that the order had 
been: inftituted with a view to the fleece of Gideon. 
William bifliop ofTournay, chancellor likewife of the 
order, pretends that the duke of Burgundy had in 
view both the golden fleece of Jafon and Jacob’s 
fleece, i. e. the fpeckled fheep belonging to this patri¬ 
arch, according to agreement made with his father- 
in-law Laban. Which fentimentgave birth to a great 
work of this prelate, in two parts : in the firft, under 
the fyrnbol of the fleece of Jafon, is reprefented the 
virtue of magnanimity, which a knight ought to pof- 
fefs ; and under the fymbol of the fleece of Jacob he 
reprefents the virtue ofjuftice. 

Paradin is of the fame mind ; and tells us, that the 
duke deligned to infinuate that the fabulous conqueft 
which Jafon is faid to have made of the golden fleece 
in Colchis, was nothing tlfe but the conqueft of vir¬ 
tue, which gains a vidtory over thofe horrible mon- 
fters vice and our evil inclinations. 

Golden Number, in chronology, a number Ihowing 
what year of the moon’s cycle any given year is. See 
Chronology, n° 27—30. 

Golden Rod, in botany. See Solidago. 

Golden Rofe, The pope annually confecrates a 
golden rofe on the fourth Sunday in Lent, which is 
fent to princefles, or to fome church, as a mark of his 
peculiar affection. 

Golden Rule, in arithmetic, a rule or praxis, of 
great ufe and extent in the art of numbers ; where¬ 
by we find a fourth proportional to three quantities 
given. 

The golden rule is alfo called the Rule of Three and 
Rule of Proportion. See its nature and ufe under the 
article of Arithmetic, n° 13. 

GOLDENGEN, a town of Poland in the duchy of 
Courland, with ahandfome caftle, featedon the river 
Weia, in E. Long. 22. 31. N. Lat. 56. 48. 

GOLDSMITH, or, as fome choofe to exprefs it, 
filverfm'tth, an artift who makes veffels, utenfils, and 
ornaments, in gold and filver. 

The goldfmith’s work is either performed in the 
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mould, or beat out with the hammer or other engine. Gold fimth. 
All works that have railed figures are call in a ' 

mould 1 , dnd afterwards polithed and finilhed : plates 
6r di'fhes, of lilver or gold, are beat out from thin flat 
plates i and tankards, and other veffels of that kind, 
are formed of plates foldered together, and their 
mouldings are beat, not caft. The bufinefs of the gold- 
fmiths formerly required much more labour than it 
does at prefent; for they were obliged to hammer the 
metal from the ingot to the thinnefs they wanted : 
but there are nowinvented flatting-mills, whichreduce 
metals to the thinnefs that is required, at a very fmall 
expence. The goldfmith is to make his own moulds ; 
and for that reafon ought to be a good defigner, and 
have a tafte iu fculpture : he ought alfo to know- 
enough of metallurgy to be able to allay mixed metals, 
and to mix the alloy. 

The goldfmiths in London employ feveral hands 
tinder them for the various articles of their trade: fuch 
are the jeweller, the fnuff-box and toy maker, the 
filver-turner, the gilder, the burnilher, the chafer, 
the refiner, and the gold-beater. 

Goldfmiths are fuperior tradefmen: their wares 
muft be allayed by the wardens of the company of 
this name in London, and marked ; and gold is to be 
of a certain touch. No goldfmith may take aibove one- 
Ihilling the ounce of gold, befideg what he has for the 
falhiouing, more than the buyer may be allowed for 
it at the king’s exchange ; and here any falfe metal 
ftiall be feized and forfeited to the king. The cities 
of York, Exeter, Briftol, &c. are places appointed 
for the allaying wrought-plate of goldfmiths ; alfo a 
duty is granted on filvtr-phte of lixpence an ounce, 

&c. Plate made by goldfmiths fhall be of a particular 
finenefs, on pain of forfeiting iol. ; and if any parcel 
of plate fent to the affayers is difeovered to be of a 
coarfer alloy than the refpetfive ftandards, it may be 
broken and defaced ; and the fees for affaying are par¬ 
ticularly limited. 

Goldsmith (Oliver), acelebrated Englilh writer, 
was born at Rofcommon in Ireland in the year 1731. 

His father, who poffeflbd a fmall eftate in that county, 
had ninefons, of whom Oliver was the third. He 
was originally intended for the church ; and with that 
view, after being well inftrudled in the daffies, was, 
with his brother the Rev. Henry Goldfmith, placed 
in Trinity-college, Dublin, about the latter end of 
the year 1749. In thisfeminary of learning he con¬ 
tinued a few years, when he took a bachelor’s degree; 
but his brother not being able to obtain any prefer¬ 
ment after he left the college, Oliver, by the advice 
of Dean Goldfmith of Cork, turned his thoughts to 
the ftudy ofphy fic ; and, after attending fome courfes 
of anatomy in Dublin, proceeded to Edinburgh in the 
year i7jr, where he ftudied the feveral branches of 
medicine under the different profeffors in that uni ver- 
fity. His beneficent difpofition foon involved him in 
unexpefted difficulties ; and he was obliged precipi¬ 
tately to leave Scotland, in confeqiience of engaging 
himfelf to pay a conliderable fum of money for a 
fellow-ftudent. "* 

A few days after, about the beginning of the year 
1754, he arrived at Sunderland, near Newcaftle, 
where he was arreftedat the fait of a taylor in Edin¬ 
burgh, to whom he had given fecurity for his friends 

By 
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Goldfmith. By the good offices of Laughlin Maclanc, Efq ; and 

'-v-' Dr. Sleigh, who were then in the college, he was 

foon delivered out of the hands of the bailiff; and 


took his paflage on board a Dutch fhip to Rotterdam, 
where, after a fhort flay, he proceeded to Bruirels : 
he then vifited great part of Flanders ; and after paf- 
ling fome time at Strafburg and Louvain, where he 
obtained a degree of batchelor of phyfic, he accompa¬ 
nied an Englilh gentleman to Berne and Geneva. 

It is undoubtedly faCt, that this ingenious unfortu¬ 
nate man travelled on foot mod part of his tour. He 
had left England with very little money ; and being 
of a philofophical turn, and at that time poffefling a 
body capable of fuftaining every fatigue,an da heart not 
ealily terrified at danger, he became an entholiaft ro 
the defignhe had formed of feeing the manners of dif¬ 
ferent countries. He had fome knowledge of the 
French language and ofmufic, and he played tolerably 
well on the German flute; which, from an amufe- 
ment, became at fome times the means of fubfiflence. 
His learning produced him a hofpitable reception at 
mofl of the religious houfes; and his mafic made him 
welcome to the peafants of Flanders and other parts of 
Germany. t( Whenever I approached,” he ufed to 
fay, “ a peafant’s houfe towards night-fall, I played 
ene of my moll merry tunes ; and that procured me 
not only a lodging, but fubfiflence for the next day : 
but in truth (his conflant expreffion) I mull own, 
whenever I attempted to entertain perfons of a higher 
rank, they always thought my performance odious, 
and never made me any return for my endeavours to 
pleafe them.” 

On Mr Goldfmith’s arrival at Geneva, he was re¬ 
commended as a proper perfon for a travelling tutor 
to a young man, who had been unexpectedly left a 

confiderablc fum of money by his uncle Mr S-■, 

formerly an eminent pawnbroker near Holborn. This 
youth, who had been articled to an attorney, on re¬ 
ceipt of his fortune determined to fee the world; 
and on his engaging with his preceptor, made a pro- 
vifo that he lliould be permitted to govern himfelf; 
and Goldfmith foon found his pupil underflood the 
art of directing in money-concerns extvemely well, 
as avarice was his prevailing paffion. His queftions 
were ufually how money might be faved, and which 
was the leafl expenfive courfe of travel; whether any 
thing could be bought that would turn to account 
when difpofed of again in London ? Such curiofities 
on the way as could be feen for nothing he was ready 
enough to look at; but if the fight of them was to be 
paid for, he ufually afferted that he had been told 
they were not worth feeing. He never paid a bill 
that he would not obferve how amazingly expenfive 
travelling was; and all this, though he was not yet 
twenty-one. DuringGoldfmith’s continuance in Swit¬ 
zerland, he afliduoufly cultivated his poetical talent, 
of which he had given fome firiking proofs while at 
the college of Edinburgh. It was here he fent the 
firll fketch of his delightful poem called the Traveller 
to his brother the clergyman in Ireland, who, giving 
up fame and fortune, had retired with an amiable 
wife tohappiuefs and obfeurity, on ail income of on¬ 
ly 40I. a-year. 

From Geneva Mr Goldfmith and his pupil vifited 
the fouth of France ; -where the young man, upon 


fome difagreement with his preceptor, paid him the Goldfmitk 
fmall part of his falary which was due. and embarked ' 

atMarfeilies for England. Our wanderer was left once 
more upon the world at large, and palfed through a 
variety of difficulties in traverfing the greatefl part of 
France. At length his curiofity being fatiated, he 
bent his courfe towards England, and arrived at Dover 
the beginning of the winter 1758. When he came t(* 

London, his flock of calhdid not amount to two livres. 

An entire flranger in this metropolis, ’his mind was 
filled with the moll gloomy reflections on his embar- 
rafled fituation. With fome difficulty he difeovered 
that part of the town in which his old acquaintance 
Dr Sleigh refided. This gentleman received him with 
the warmed affeclion, and liberally invited him to 
fliare his purfetill fome eflablifhment could be procur¬ 
ed for him. Goldfmith, unwilling to be a burden to 
his friend, a fhort time after eagerly embraced an of¬ 
fer which was made him to aliifl the late Rev. Dr 
Milner in inftruCting the young gentlemen at the aca¬ 
demy at Peckham ; and acquitted himfelf greatly to 
the Doctor’s fatisfa&ion for a fhort time : but having 
obtained fome reputation by the criticifm he had writ¬ 
ten in the Monthly Review, Mr Griffith, the proprie¬ 
tor, engaged him in the compilation of it; and, re- 
folvingto purfue theprofeflion of writing, he return¬ 
ed to London, as the mart where abilities of every kind 
were fure of meeting diftinCtion and reward. As his 
finances were by no means in a good, flate, he deter¬ 
mined to adopt a plan of the ftriCteft economy ; and 
took lodgings in an obfeure court in the Old Baity, 
where he wrote feveral ingenious little pieces. The 
late Mr Newberry, who at that time gave great en¬ 
couragement to men of literary abilities, became a 
kind of patron to our young author ; and introduced 
him as one of the writers in the Public Ledger, in 
which his Citizen of the World originally appeared, 
under the title of Chmefe Letters. 

Fortune now feemed to take fome notice of a man 
fhe had long neglected. The fimplicity of his charac¬ 
ter, the integrity of his heart, and the merit of his 
productions, made his company very acceptable to a 
number of refpeCtable families; and he emerged from 
his fhabby apartments in the Old Baily to the politer 
air of theTernple, where he took handfome chambers, 
and lived in a genteel flyle. The publication of his 
Traveller, and his. Vicar of Wakefieid, was followed 
by the performance of his comedy of the Good-na¬ 
tured Man at Covent-Garden theatre, and placed him 
in the firft rank of the poets of the prefent age. 

Among many other perfons of diftinCtion who were 
defirous to know him, was the duke of Northumber¬ 
land; and the circumfiances that attended his intro¬ 
duction to that nobleman is worthy of being related, 
in order to fhow a firiking trait of his character. “ I 
was invited,” faid the DoCtor (as he was then univer- 
fally called) “ by my friend Mr Piercy, to wait upon 
the duke, in confequence of the fatisfaClion he had 
received from the perufal of one of my productions. 

1 drefled myfelf in the befi manner I could ; and, 
after ftudying fome compliments I thought neceflary 
on fuch an occafibn, proceeded to Northumberland- 
houfe, and acquainted the fervants that I had parti¬ 
cular bufinefswi.h his Grace. Theylhowed me into 
an antichamber; where, after waiting fome time, a 
B 2 gentleman 
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GeL'.fmith. gentleman very gent, ely drefied made his appearance. 

l ak ng lmn for the duke, 1 delivered all the fine 
things I had compofed in order to compliment him on 
the honour he haddoneme: when, to my great a fto- 
liifliment, he told me 1 hadmiftakenhim for his maf- 
ter, who would fee me immediately. At thatinftant 
the duke came into the apartment; and I was fo con¬ 
futed on the occafion, that I wanted words barely fnf- 
ficient to exprefs the fenfe I entertained of the duke’s 
polirenefs, and went away extremely chagrined at the 
blunder I had committed.” 

Another feature of his character we cannot help 
laying before the reader. Previous to the publication 
of his Deferted Village, the bookfeller had given him 
a note for one hundred guineas for the copy, which 
the Dodtor mentioned a few hours after to one of his 
friends: who obferved, it was a very great fum for fo 
fhorta performance. “ In truth,” replied Goldfmith, 
“ I think fo too ; I have not been eafy fince I receiv¬ 
ed it; therefore I will go back and return him his 
note which he abfolutely did ; and left it entirely 
to the bookfeller to pay him according to the profits 
produced by the fale of the piece, which turned out 
very confiderable. 

During the' laft rehearfal of his comedy intitled 
She Stoops to Conquer, which Mr Coleman had no 
opinion would fucceed, on the Dofton.’s ©ejecting to 
the repetition of one of Tony Lumpkin’s fpeeches, 
being apprehenfive it might injure the play, the ma¬ 
nager with great keennefs replied, “ Pfha my dear 
Doctor, do not be fearful of fquibs, when we have 
been fitting almoft thefe two hours upon a barrel of 
gunpowder.” The piece, however, contrary to Mr 
Coleman’s expedtation, was received with uncommon 
applaufeby the audience; and Goldfmith’s pride was 
fo hurt by the feverity of the above obfervation, that 
it entirely put an end to his friendlhip for the gentle¬ 
man that made it. 

' Notwithilanding the great fuccefs of his pieces, by 
fome of which it is afferted, upon good authority, he 
cleared 1800I. in one year, his circumftances were by 
no means in a profperous lituation ; which was partly 
owing to the liberality of his difpofition, and partly 
to an unfortunate habit he had contradled of gaming ; 
the arts of which he knew very little of, and confe- 
quently became the prey of thofe who were unprinci¬ 
pled enough to take advantage of his iimplicity. 

Juft; before his death he had formed a delign for ex¬ 
ecuting an Univerfal Didlionary of Arts and Sciences, 
the profpedtus of which lie adtually publifhed. In this 
work feveral of his literary friends (particularly Sir 

i ofhua Reynolds, Dr Johnfon, Mr Beauclerc, and 
Ir Garrick) had undertaken tofnrnilh him with ar¬ 
ticles qpoii different fubjedls. He had entertained the 
moft fanguine expectations from the fuccefs of it. The 
undertaking, however, did not meet with that encou¬ 
ragement from the bookfellers which he had ima¬ 
gined it would undoubtedly receive ; and he ufed to 
lament this circumftance almoft to the laft hour of his 
exiftence. 

He had been for fome years afflicted. at different 
times, with a violent ftrangury, which contributed 
not a little to embitter the latter part of his life ; and 
which, united with the vexations which he differed 
upon other occafions, brought on a kind of habitual 
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defpondency. In this unhappy condition he was at¬ 
tacked by a nervous fever, which, being improperly 
treated, terminated in his diffolution on the 4th of. 
April 1774. 

As to his character, it is ftrongly illuftrated by Mr 
Pope’s line, 

In wit a man, fimplicity a child. 

The learned leifitre he loved to enjoy was too often 
interrupted by diftreffes which arofe from the liberality 
of his temper, and which fometimes threw him into 
loud fits of paflion: but this impetuofity was corrected 
upon a moment’s reflection ; and his fervants have 
been known, upon thefe occafions, purpofcly to throw 
themfelves in his way, that they might profit by it 
immediately after ; for he who had the good fortune 
to be reproved, was certain of being rewarded for it. 
The univerfal eftcem in which his poems were held, 
and the repeated pleafure they give in the perufal, is 
a ftriking teft of their merit. He was a ftudious and 
and correct obferve.r of nature, happy in thefelec- 
tion of his images, in the choice of his fubjects, and 
in the harmony of his verfification; and, though his 
embarraffed fttuation prevented him from putting the 
lafl hand-to many of his productions, his Hermit, his 
Traveller, and his Deferted Village, bid fair to claim 
a place among the moll finillied pieces in the Englifli 
language. 

, Befides the works already mentioned, he wrote, 1. 
•Hiftory of the Earth and Animated Nature, 6 vols 8 vo. 
2. Hiftory of England,- 4 vols. 8 vo. 3. Hiftory of 
Rome, 2 vols. 4. Abridgements of the two.laft, for 
the ufe of fchools. 5. A view of experimental philor 
fophy, 3 vols 8vo. ; a pofthumous work, notefteemed. 
6. si ifi'cllanies, &c. 

GOLF, the name of a certain game among the 
Scots, and faid to be peculiar to their country. A- 
mong them it has been very ancient; for there are 
flatutes prohibiting it as early as theyear 1457, left it 
fliould interfere with the fport of archery. Ir is 
commonly played on rugged broken ground, covered 
with ftiort grafs, in the neighbourhood of the fea- 
lhore. A field of this fort is in Scotland called /inks. 
The game 19 generally played in parties of one or two 
on each tide. Each party has an exceeding hard ball, 
fomewhat larger than a hen’s egg. This they ftrike 
with afiender and elafticclub, of about four feet long, 
crooked in the head, and having lead run into it, to 
make it heavy. The ball being ftruck with this club, 
will fly to the diftance of 200 yards, and the game is 
gained by the party who puts his ball into the hole 
with the feweft ftrokes. But the game does not de¬ 
pend folely upon the ftriking of the longeft ball, but 
alfo upon meafuring the ftrength oftheftroke, and ap¬ 
plying it in fuch direction as to lay the ball in frnooth 
ground, whence it may be eafily moved at the next 
ftroke. To encourage this amufetnent,the city of Edin¬ 
burgh, A.D. 1744 , gave to the companyof golfers a 
filver dub, to be played for annually by the company, 
the vi&or to append a gold or filver piece to the prize. 
It has been played for every year fince, except the 
years 1746, 1747. For their better accommodation, 
22 members of the company fubferibed L.30 each in 
theyear 1768, for building a houfe, where their meet¬ 
ings might be held. The fpot chofen for this pur¬ 
ple was the fouthweft corner of Leith, links, where 
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Collim, an area was taken in feu from the magiflrates of Edin- 
_ Goltziui. burgh, and acommodionshoufeand tavern built upon it. 
v ^ GOLIUS (James), a celebrated profelfor of Ara¬ 
bic and the mathematics at Leyden, was defcended 
from a very honourable family, and born at the Hague 
in the year 1596. He was put to the nniverfity of 
Leyden, where he fbudied under Erpinius ; and ha¬ 
ving made himfelf mafter of all the learned languages, 
applied himfelf to the mathematics, phytic, and divi¬ 
nity. He afterwards travelled into Africa and Alia; 
and became greatly efleemed by the king of Morocco, 
and the fultan of the Turks. He at length returned 
to Leyden, loaded with manuferipts ; and in 1624, fuc- 
ceeded Erpinius in the Arabic chair. As he had 
been an eye-witnefs of the wretched Hate of Chriftia- 
nity in the Mahometan countries, he was filled with 
the compaffion of a fellow-chriftian; and none ever fo- 
licited for a place of honour and profit with greater 
eagernefs, than he for procuring a new edition of the 
New Teflament, in the original language, with a 
rranflation into the vulgar Greek, by an Archiman¬ 
drite ; and as there, are fome of thefe Cliriftians who 
ufe the Arabic tongue in divine fervice, he alfo took 
care to have difperfed among them an Arabic tranfla- 
tion of the ConfefTion of the Proteflants, together with 
the Catechifm and Li;urgy. In 1626, he was alfo 
cliofen profefTor of mathematics; and difeharged the 
functions of both profefforfhips with the greatefl ap- 
plaufe during 40 years. He was likewife appointed 
interpreter in ordinary to the flates for the Arabic, 
Turkifli, Perfian, and other eaftern languages, for 
Which he had an annual penfion, and a prefent of a 
gold chain, with a very beautiful medal, which he 
wore as a badge of his office. Hepublifhed, 1. The life 
of Tamerlane, written in Arabic. 2. The hiftory of 
the Saracens, written by Elmacin. 3. Alferganus’s 
elements of Aftronomy, with a new verlion, and 
learned commentaries. 4. An excellent Arabic lexi¬ 
con. 5. A Periian Dictionary. He died in 1667. 

GOLTZIUS (Henry), a famous engraver and 
painter, born in 1558, at Mulbreck in the duchy of 
Juliers. He was taught the art of engraving by Theo¬ 
dore Curenhert; and fucceeded very wonderfully in 
it, notwitbftanding the difadvantage of a lame hand, 
which was occationed by his falling into the fire whilft 
young. He was fir ft employed by his mafter, and af¬ 
terwards he worked for Philip Galle. Domeftic trou¬ 
bles and ill health occationed him to travel. He went 
through Germauy into Italy; and palled under a feign¬ 
ed name, that his fludies might not be interrupted. 
He vifited Bologna, Florence; Naples, and Venice, 
eonftantly applying himfelf to drawing from the antique 
flatues, and the worksof the great mafters. At Rome 
he refided the longeft; and there he produced feveral 
excellent engravings from Polidoro Raphael, and other 
eminent painters. On his returnto his native coun¬ 
try he eftabliffied himfelf at Haerlem, where he engra¬ 
ved many of the drawings which Ire had made during 
his abode in Italy. He died at Haerlem in 1617, 
aged 59. He is laid to have been forty years old be¬ 
fore he began to paint: yet his pictures are fpoken of 
with the greatefl commendation; but as he did not 
produce any great number of them, they are of courfe 
Gut rarely to be- met with. As an engraver, he de- 
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ferves the higheft commendation. No man ever fur- Goltzins, 
palled, and few have equalled, him in the command of Gombauld. 
the graver and freedom of execution. He copied the v ' 
llyle of Albert Durer, Lucas of Leyden, and other old 
mailers, with aflonifhing exaCtnefs. Sometimes his en¬ 
gravings are neat in the extreme ; at other times they 
are performed in a bold open manner, without the 
leaft rellraint. He alfo engraved feveral of his own 1 
defigns on wood, in that manner which is diftinguifh- 
ed by the application of ekiaro-feuro. Of his prints, 
which are very numerous, it may here fufiice tofpecify 
two or three of the molt celebrated: 1. Six large 
upright plates, known by the name of his mujter -- 
pieces. Thefe, it is faid, he engraved to convince the 
public that he was perfectly capable of imitating 
the flyles of Albert Dnrer, Lucas Van Leyden, 
and other mafters, whofe works were then held in 
higher eflimation* than his own: for he had adopt¬ 
ed a new manner, which he pnrfued becaufe he thought 
it fuperior, and not becaufe he was incapable of fol¬ 
lowing the others. It is reported that with one of 
them, the circumcifion, which he fmoked to give it the 
more plaulible air of antiquity, he actually deceived 
fome of the mofl capital connoiffeurs of the day ; by 
one of whom it was bought for an original engraving. 
of Albert Durer. The fubjeCts of thefe plates are,- 
The Annunciation of the Virgin ; the Meeting of the 
Virgin with Elizabeth, called the Vifitation ; tJieNa— 
tivity of Chrift ; the Circumcilion of Chrift ; the 
Adoration of the wife Men; the holy Family. 2. 

The Judgment of Midas, a large plate lengthwife.- 
3. The Venetian Ball, a large plate lengthwife, from 
Theodore Bernard. 4. The Boy and Dog, a mid¬ 
dling fized upright plate, from a defign of his own ; 
an admirable print. 5. The Necromancer, a mid¬ 
dling fized upright oval print, in chiaro-fcuro. 6.. 

Night in her Chariot, the fame. 

Goltzius (Hubert), a learned German, born’ 
at Venlo in the duchy of Gueldres in 1526. His fa- - 
ther was a painter; and himfelf was bred to the arts 
under Lambert Lombard: but he did little at paint-' 
ing, or at leaft his pictures are very fcarce; for ha¬ 
ving a peculiar turn to antiquities, he devoted himfelf 
to the fludy of medals. He travelled through Ger¬ 
many, France, and Italy, to make collections, as well 
as to draw from thence all the lights he could to¬ 
wards clearing opancient hiltory-r he was the author 
of feveral excellent works, in which he was fp accurate 
and nice, that he had them printed at his own houfe, 
under his own correction, and even engraved the plates 
and medals with his own hand. His veneration for 
Roman antiquities was fo great, that he gave all his 
children Roman names : and married, for his fecond 
wife, the widow of the antiquarian Martinas Smetius; - 
probably more for the fake of Smetius’s medals and 
inferiptions, than for her own fake, and was punifhed 
accordingly by her plaguing him all his life, if fhe did 
not fhorten it.' He died in 1583. 

GOMBAULD (John Qgier de), one of the bell 
French poets in the 1 7th century; and one of the firlt. 
members of the French Academy, was born at St Juft 
de Luffiac. He acquired the efteem of Mary de Me- 
dicis, and of the wits of his time. He was a Protef- 
tsnty and died in a very advanced age. He-wrote 
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Gombroon, many works in verfc and profe. Kis epigrams, and 
Tome of his fonnets, are particularly effe.emed, 

GOMBROON, by the natives called Sander A- 
■bajfi, a city of Periia, lituated in N. Lat. 27. 40. E. 
Long. 55. 30. The name oiGotubroon, or Gomerong r 
Captain Hamilton tells us, it had from the Portuguefe ; 
becaufe it was remarkable for the number of prawns 
and (hrimps caught on its coaffs, by them called cotne - 
rang. This city owes its wealth and grandeur to the 
demolition of Ormus, and the downfal of the Portu¬ 
guefe empire in the Eaft Indies. It is now juffly ac¬ 
counted one of the greatcfl marts in the Eaft, was 
built by the great (hah Abas, and from him, as fome 
think, obtained the name of Bander Abajji, which 
'lignifies the court of Abas. It hands on a bay about 
nine leagues to the northward of the call end of the 
-ifland of Kithmifti, and three leagues from the famous 
Ormus. The Englifh began to fettle here about the 
year 1631, when, in conlideration of their fervices 
againft the Portuguefe, .(hah Abas granted them half 
the cuhoms of that port. This was confirmed by a 
phirmaund, and duly regarded, till the Englith began 
to negledt the fervices they had ftipulated. Whether 
the company has any emolument from the cufloms at 
prefent, is what we cannot pretend to afcertain. The 
town is large, but its fituation bad ; wanting almofl 
every thing that contributes to the happinefs and even 
-fupport of life. Towards the land it is encompaffed 
by a fort of wall; and towards the fea are feveral fmall 
forts, with a platform, and a caftle or citadel, mounted 
with cannon to fecure it and the road from the at¬ 
tempts of an enemy by fea. The houfes in moll of 
the ftreets are fo out of repair, fome half down, others 
in a heap of rubbifh, that a ftranger would imagine 
the town had been facked and ravaged by a barbarous 
people; not a veflige of the wealth really contained 
in the place appearing in view. The bazars and fhops 
round them are kept, for the molt part, by Banians, 
whofe houfes are generally in good order. Mod of 
the houfes are built with earth and lime, but fome of 
the bed with (tone. Many of them have a fort of 
ventilators at top, which contribute greatly to the 
health of the inhabitants in the hot feafons of the 
year. The molt fickly months here are April, May, 
September, and October. With fi(h and mutton the 
inhabitants are well fupplied. Rice is imported from 
India; and wheat is fo plenty, that the poor fubftft 
chiefly on bread and dates. The country hereabouts 
abounds in the moft delicious fruits, as apricots, 
peaches,,pomegranates, pears, mangoes, grapes, qua- 
vas, plums, fvveet quinces, and water-melons. The 
apricots, however, are fmall, and extremely danger¬ 
ous if eaten to excefs. 

Thofe conveniences are more than overbalanced by 
the fcarcity offrefli water, with which the inhabitants 
are fupplied from Alfeen, a place feven miles diftant, 
there not being a fpringor well in the town. Perfons 
of condition keep a camel conftantly employed in 
bringing frefh and wholcfome water. Captain Hamil¬ 
ton gives it as his opinion, that one caufe of the un- 
wholefomenefs of this city is the refledlion of the rays 
■of light from a high mountain to the north of it. 
.He fays, that when the beams are reflected from this 
UHOuntain, they almofl fire the air, and, for two or 


three months in the year, render the fituation into- 

lerable. For this reafon the people of condition retire || 

into the country, topafsthe heats of June, July, and CJomprrah. 

Auguit. The very fea, during this feafon, is affedted,. ” ' r ~~ 

infompeh that the flench is no lefs difagreealfle than 

that of putrid carcafes ; and this is increafed by the 

quantities of fliell-fi(h left on the fhore, from which an 

exhalation arifes that tarnifhes gold and filver, and is 

lefs tolerable than the bilge-wattr of a tight fliip. At 

A (Teen the Englifh fadtoyy have a country-houfe and 

gardens, to which they retire occafionally. Here they 

have whole groves of Seville orange-trees, which 

though not natural to the country, thrive very well, 

and are aliyays verdant, bearing ripe and green-fruit, 

with blolfoms, all at the fame time. They have like- 

wife tanks and ponds of fine frelh-water, with every 

thing elfe that can moderate the heat of the climate, 

and render life agreeable and elegant. About ten 

miles from Affeen is a place called Minoa, where are 

cold and hot natural baths, reckoned infallible in the 

cure of all fcrophulous diforders, rheumatifms, and 

other difeafes, by bathing. 

Gombroon is extremely populous, on account of 
the commerce carried on by the Dutch and Englifh 
factories, as well as the natives. The Englilh fadtory 
is clofe by the fea, at fome diftance from the Dutch, 
which is a commodious and fine new building. A 
great part of the company’s profits arifes fromfr eights. 

As the natives have not one good (hip of their own, 
and are extremelyignorant of navigation, they freight 
their goods for Surat, and other Indian marts, in 
Engiifti and Dutch bottoms,' at an exorbitant rate. 

The commodities of the Gombroon market are, fine 
wines of different kinds, raifins, almonds, kifh-milhes, 
prunellas, dates, piffachio-nuts, ginger, filks, car¬ 
pets, leather, tutty, galbanum, ammoniac, afa-fas- 
tida, tragacanth, with other gums, and a variety of 
(hop medicines. Thefe are in a great meafure the 
produce of C^rmania, which they bring to Gombroon 
in caravans. The Englilh company had once a fmall 
fadtory in the province of Carmania, chiefly for the 
fake of a fine wool produced there', and ufed by the 
hatters. The faid company had once a projedt of car¬ 
rying a breed of the Perfian goats to St Helena ; but 
whether it was executed, or what fuccefs it met with, 
we cannot fay. Although the company pay no cuf- 
toms, yet they ufually make a prefent to the fliaban- 
der, to avoid the trouble he has it in his power to give 
them. All private traders with the company’s paffes, 
enjoy the fame privileges, on paying two per cent, to 
the company, one to the agent, and one to the bro¬ 
ker. All private trade, either by European or coun¬ 
try (hips, has long been engrofled by the company’s 
fervants. 

GOMERA, one of the Canary iflands lying between 
Ferro and Teneriffe. It has one good town of the 
fame name, with an excellent harbour, where the Spa- 
nifli fleet often take in refrelhments. They have corn 
fufficient to fupply the inhabitants, with one fugar- 
work, and great plenty of wine and fruits. It is fub- 
jedt to the Spaniards, who conquered it in 1445. W. 

Long. 17. 10. N. Lat. 28. o. 

GOMORRAH (anc. geog.), one of the cities of 
the .plain or of the vale of Siddim in Judaea, deftroyed 
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together with Sodom by fire from heaven, an account 
of- the wickednefs of the people. To determine its 
particular fttuation at prefent is impoffible. 

GOMOZIA, in botany : A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants, l he 
corolla is campanulated, quadrifid above; there is no 
calyx ; the berry bilocular. 

GQMPHOSIS, in anatomy, that kind of articula¬ 
tion by which the teeth are fixed in the jaw-bone. 
See Anatomy, n° 2. 

GOMPHRiENA, c lobe amaranth, in botany : 
A genus of the digynia order, belonging to the pen- 
tandria clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the'54th order, Mifcellanea. The ca¬ 
lyx is coloured; the exterior one triphyllous, or di- 
phyllous, with two carinated connivent leaflets ; the 
nedtarium cylindrical, with ten teeth; the capfule mo- 
nofpermous. There are feven fpecies ; but only one 
ofthemis commonly cultivatedin our gardens,viz. the 
globofa. It hath an upright ftalk branchingallround, 
t'wo or three feet high,garnifhed with oval, lanceolate, 
and oppofite leaves ; and every brauch and ftde-fhoot 
terminated by a clofe globular head of flowers, com- 
pofed of numerous, very fmall flarry florets, clofely 
covered with dry fcaly calices placed imbricatim , per- 
fiftent, and beautifully coloured purple, white, red. 
Or flriped and variegated. The flowers themfelves 
are fo fmall, and tlofely covered with the fcaly calices, 
that they fcarcely appear. The numerous clofely 
placed fcaly coverings being of a dry, firm, conflu¬ 
ence, coloured and glittering, collected into a corn- 
pad! round head, about the ftze of an ordinary cherry, 
make a fine appearance. They are annual plants, na¬ 
tives of India; and require artificial heat to raife and 
forward them to a proper growth, fothat they may 
flower in perfedlion, and produce ripe feed. They 
Sower from June to November ; and if the flowers 
are gathered when at full growth, and placed out of 
the fun, they will retain their beauty feveral months. 

GONAQUA, the name of a nation inhabiting about 
the Cape, and fuppofed by Dr Spartnan to be a 
mixture of Hottentots and Caffres. Ste Hotten¬ 
tots. 

GONDAR, the capital of Abyffinia; fituated, 
according to Mr Bruce’s obferv.,tions, in Lat. 12. 
34. 30. and Long. 37 33. o. E. from Greenwich. 
It lies upon the top of a hill of confiderable height, 
andconfifls ofabotu io,oocfamilies in the timeof peace. 
The houfes are chiefly of clay, with roofs thatched in 
the form of cones. At the weft end of the town is the 
king’s palace ; formerly, as Mr Brace informs us, a 
Sructure of confiderable confequence, being a large 
Square building four llories high, flanked with fquare 
towers, and affording from the top of it a magnificent 
■view of all the country fouthward to the lake Tzma. 
It was built in the time of Facilidas, by maibns from 
India, and by fnch Abyffinians as had been inftrudted 
in ar hitedure by the Jefuits before their expulfion. 
Great part of it is now in ruins, having been burnt 
at different times ; but there is ftfll'ample lodging in 
the two loweft floors, the audience chamber being above 
120 feet long. By the fide of this ftrudure, there have 
been built by different kings apartments of clay only 
in the falhion of their own country. The palace, with 
all its contiguous buildings, is furrounded by a double 
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ftone wall thirty feet high and a mile and a half in 
circumference, with battlements upon the outer wall, 
and a parapet roof between the outer and inner, by 
which you can go along the whole and look into the 
ftreet. The hill on which the town is built rifes in 
the middle of a deep valley; through which run two 
rivers : one of which, the Kakha, coming from the 
Mountain of the Sun, flanks all the fouth of the 
town ; while the other,called the Angrab , failing from 
the Mountain Waggora, companies it on the north 
and north-eaft ; and both rivers unite at the bottom of 
the hill about a quarter of a mile fouth of the town. 
Upon the bank oppofite to Gondar, on the other fide 
of the river, is a large town of Mahometans ; a great 
part of whom are employed in taking care of the 
king’s and nobility’s equipage both when they take 
the field and when they return from it. They are 
formed into a body under proper officers ; but never 
fight on either fide, being entirely confined to the 
occupation juft mentioned, in which by their care and 
dexterity in pitching and ftriking the tents, and in 
leading and conducing the baggage-waggons, they 
are of great fervice.—The valley of Gondar is de- 
feribed as having three outlets ; one fouth, to Dem- 
bea, Matfha, and the Agows; another on the north-- 
weft, towards Sennaar, over the Mountain of the Sun;. 
and the third north, leading to Waggora over the 
high mountain Lamalman, and fo on through Tigre 
to the Red Sea. 

GONDI (John Francis Paul), Cardinal de Retz, i 
was the fon of Philip Emmanuel de Gondi, Count de 
Joigny, lieutenant-general, &e. and was bornin 1613.. 
From a dodtor of the Sorbonne, he firft became co¬ 
adjutor to his uncle John Francis de Condi, whom “he 
fucceeded in 1654 as archbilhop of Paris; and was 
finally made a cardinal. This extraordinary perfon 
has drawn his own character in his memoirs with im¬ 
partiality. He was a man, who from the greateft 
degree of debauchery, and Hill languifhing under its 
confequences, made him felf adored by the people as a 
preacher. At the age of 23, he was at the head of 
aconfpiracy againft the life of Cardinal Richlieu ; he 
precipitated the parliament into cabals, and the people • 
into fedition; he was (fays M. Voltaire) the firft bi- 
fhop who carried on a civil war without the mafk of 
religion. However, his intrigues and fchemes turned 
out fo ill, that he was obliged to quit France ; and he 
lived the life of a vagrant exile for five or fix years,, 
till the death of his great enemy ■ Cardinal Mazarin 
when he returned on certain flipulated conditions. 
After ailifting in the conclave at Rome, which chofe 
Clement IX. he retired from the world, and ended 
his life like a philofopher in 1679; which niade Vol¬ 
taire fay, that in his youth he li.ved like Catiline, 3nd- 
like Atticns in his old age. He wrote his Memoirs 
in his retirement; the belt edition of which is that of 
Amfterdam,' 4 vols i2mo. 1719 

GONDOLA, a flat boat, very long and narrow, 
chiefly ufed at Venice to row on the canals. The 
word is Italian , gondola. Du Cange derives it from 
the vulgar Greek nouvrexas-, “a bark,” or “little 
ftiip /’Lancelot deduces it from vJV, a term in Athe- -■ 
nasus for a fort of vafe. 

The middle-fized gondolas are upwards of thirty v 
feet long and .four broad t they always terminate at - 
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Gondola each end in a very fharp point, which is raifed pel-pen- 
11 dicularly to the full height of a man. 

Good. Th e addrefs of the Venetian gondoliers, in palling 
along tbeir narrow canals, is very remarkable : there 
are ufually two to each gondola, and they row by 
pufhing before them. The fore-man refts his oar «n 
theleft iide of the gondola : the hind man is placed on 
the ftern, that he may fee the head over the tilt or co¬ 
vering of the gondola, and refts hisoar, which is very 
long, on the right fide of the gondola. 

Gondola is alfo the name of a paffage.boat of fix 
or eight oars, ufed in other parts of the coaft of Italy. 

GONORRHOEA, an efflux of white, greenilh, or 
-differenily-coloured, matter from the urethra ; moll; 
commonly owing to venereal infection. See Mjcdi- 
c ine and Surgery. 

GONZAGA (Lucretia), was one of the moft il- 
-luftrious ladies of the 16th century ; and much cele¬ 
brated for her wit, her learning,nnd her delicate ftyle. 
Hortenfio Lando wrote a beautiful panegyric upon 
her, and dedicated to her his dialogue of moderating 
•the pallions. Her beautiful letters have been colledted 
.with the greateft care. We learn from thefe, that her 
marriage with John Paul Manfrone was unhappy.— 
.She was married to him when Ihe was not 14 years of 
age, and his condudl afterwards gave her infinite un- 

■ eafinefs. He engaged in a confpiracy againfl the 

■ duke of Ferrara ; was detected and imprifoned by 
him; but, though condemned by the judges, not put 
to death. She did all in her power to obtain his en¬ 
largement, but in vain; for he died in prifon, having 
fhown fuch impatience under his misfortunes, as made 
it imagined he had loft his fenfes. She never would 
■liften afterwards to any propofals of marriage, though 
.feveral were made to her. All that came from her 
pen was fo much efteemed, that a collection was made 
.even of the notes Ihe writ to her fervants ; feveral 
-of which are to be met with in the edition of her 
letters. 

GOOD, in general, whatever is apt to encreafe 
pleafure, to diminiih pain in us ; or, which amounts to 
the fame, whatever is able to procure or preferve to 
us the pollelfion of agreeable fenfations, and remove 
thofc of an oppoiitc nature. 

Moral Good denotes the right conduCt of the fe- 
reral fenfes and pallions, or their juft proportion and 
.accommodation to their rcfpCtive otjeifts and rela¬ 
tions. Sec Morals. 

Good Abearing,(bonusgeflus, jftgnifies an exadt car¬ 
riage or behaviour of a fubjedt towards the king and 
the people, whereunto fome perfonsupon their mifbe- 
haviour are bound; and he that is bound to this, is 
laid to be more ftridly bound than to the peace ; be- 
caufe where the peace is not broken, the furety dc 
bonogejlu may be forfeited by the number of a man’s 
■company, or by their weapons. 

Good Behaviour, iu la-vv, an exadt carriage and be- 
.haviour to the king and his people. 

A jufticc of the peace in Britain may, at thercqueft 
-of another, or wher.e he fees caufe, demand furety 
for the good behaviour; and to that.end the jufticc 
jnay iffue out his warrant againft any perfons whatfo- 
rftver, below the degree of nobility ; but when it is a 
iHobleman, complaint is to be made in the court of 
chancery, or king’s bench, wher.e fuch nohleman may 
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be hound to keep the peace. Infants and feme-covert*) flood. 


who ought tofindfuruyby their friends, may be bound ' ^ ' 

over to their good behaviour ; as alfo lunatics, that J Law 
have fometimes lucid intervals, and all others who 
break the peace, or being fufpedted to do it by affrays, 
afiaults, battery, wounding, fighting, quarrelling, 
threatening, &c. A perfon may be likewife bound to 
his good behaviour for a fcandalous way of living, 
keeping bawdy-houfes, gaming-houfes, &c. and fo may 
common drunkards, whoremongers, common whores, 
cheats, libellers, &c. He who demands furety for the 
.peace, on any violence offered, mult take an oath be¬ 
fore the juftice, that he goes in fear of his life,or fome 
bodily harm, &c. and that it is not out of malice, but 
from a regard to his own fafety. 

GooD-Breediug. See Good-M ansers. 

Good-F riday, a faft of the Chriftian church, in me* 
moryof the fufferings and death of Jefus .Chrift. It is 
obferved on the Friday in holy or pajfon week ; and it 
is called, by way of eminence, good, becaufe of the 
bleffed effedls of our Saviour’s fufferings, which were a. 
propitiatory or expiating facrifice for the fins of the 
world. The commemoration of onr Saviour’s fufferings 
has been kept from the very firft ages of Chriflianity, 
and was always obferved as a day of the lirictelt faffing 
and humiliation. Among the Saxons it was called 
Long triday ; but for what reafon, except on account 
of the long fallings and offices then ufed, is uncertain. 

On Good-Friday the pope fits on a plain form ; and, 
after fervice is ended, when the cardinals wait on him 
back to his chamber, they are obliged to keep a deep 
filence, as a teflimony of their forrovy. In the night of 
Good-Friday, the Greeks perform the obfequiesof onr 
Saviour round a great crucifix, laid on a bed of ftate, 
adorned with flowers ; thefe the bifhops dlftribute 
among the alfillants when the office is ended. The 
Armenians, on this day, fet open a holy fepulchre, in 
imitation of that of mount Calvary. 

GooD-Hope, or Cape of Good Hope, a promontory of 
Africa, where the Dutch have built a good town and 
fort. It islituated in the country of the Hottentots ; for 
an account of whom, and of the country at large, with 
its firft difeovery, fee the article Hottentots. 

The Cape of Good-Hope has been generally efteem¬ 
ed the moftfoutherly point of Africa, though it is not 
truly fo. In Phillip's Voyage to Botany Bay* , we are , g 
told, that the land which projedls fartheft to the fouth ^ 4 
is a point to the call of it, called by the Englilh Capt 
Lagullus; a name corrupted from the original Portu- 
guefe das Agulhas, which, as well as the French ap¬ 
pellation des Aiguilles, is deferiptive of its form, and 
would rightly be tranflated Needle Cape. 

On approaching the Cape, a very remarkable emi¬ 
nence may in clear weather bedifcoveredataconfider- 
able diftance ; and is called the Table-mountain from its 
appearance, as it terminates in a flat horizontal fur- 
face, from which the face of the rockdefcends alnioli 
perpendicularly. In the mild or fummer feafon, which, 
commences in September, and continues till March, 
the Table Land or Mountain, is fometimes fuddenly 
capped with a white cloud, by fome called the fpread- 
ing the of Table-cloth. When this cloud feents to roll 
down .the fteep face of the mountain, it is a fure indi¬ 
cation of an approaching gale of wind from thefouth- 
eaft,; which generally blows with great violence, and 

fome- 
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Good- fometimes continues a day or more, but in common is 

— <r —' of ffiort duration. On the firft appearance of this 
cloud, the fliips in Table Bay begin to prepare for it, 
by ftriking yards and top-malls, and making every 
thing as fnug as poffible.—A little to the weft ward of 
the Table Land, divided by a fmall valley, Hands on 
the right hand fide of Table Bay a round hill, call¬ 
ed the Sugar Loaf; and by many the Lion's Head, as 
there is a continuance from it contiguous to the fea, 
called the Lion's Rump ; and when you take a general 
view of the whole, it very much refembles that animal 
with his head eredt. The Sugar Loaf or Lion’s Head, 
and the Lion’s Rump, have each a flag-ftaff on them, 
by which the approach of Ihips is made known to the 
governor, particulariling their number, nation, and the 
quarter from which they came. To the eaftward, fe- 
parated by a fmall chafm from the Table Land, Hands 
Charles’s Mount, well known by the appellation of the 
Devil's Tower, or Devil's Head; and lb called from 
the violent gulls of wind fuppofed to iffue from it 
when it partakes of the cap that covers the Table 
Land, though thefe guHs are nothing more than a de¬ 
gree of force the wind acquires in coming through the 
chafm. When this phenomenon appears in the morn¬ 
ing, which is by no means fo frequent as in the even¬ 
ing, the failors have a faying, as the Devil’s Tower is 
almoH contiguous to the Table Land, that the old 
gentleman is going to breakfaH ; if in the middle of 
the day, that he is going to dinner; and if in the even¬ 
ing, that the cloth is fpread for fupper. Table-moun¬ 
tain arifes about 3567 feet above the level of the fea ; 
the Devil’s Tower, about 3368 ; and the Lion’s Head, 
2764. In the neighbourhood of the latter lies Conjlan- 
tia, a diftridt confining of two farms, wherein the fa¬ 
mous wines of that name are produced. 

The above deferibed high lands form a kind of am¬ 
phitheatre about the Table-valley, where the Cape¬ 
town Hands. This is lituated at the bottom of the 
middle height, or Table-mountain; and almoH in the 
centre of the Table Bay, fo called from that moun¬ 
tain_This bay, it is obferved in Phillip's Voyage, 

“ cannot properly be called a port, being by no means 
a Hadon of fecurity ; it is expofed to all the vio¬ 
lence of the winds which fet into it from the fea ; 
and is far from fufhciently fecured from thofe which 
blow from the land. The guHs which defeend from 
the fummit of Table-mountain are fufficient to force 
flaps from their anchors, and even violently to annoy 
perfbns on the lhore, by deftroying any tents or other 
temporary edifices which may be eredted, and raifing 
clouds of fine dufl, which produce very troublefome 
effects. A gale of this kind, from the fouth-eaft, blew 
for three days fucceffively when Captain Cook lay here 
in his firH voyage; at which time, he informs us, the 
Refolution was the only fliip in the harbour that had 
not dragged her anchors. The Horms from the fea 
are Hill more formidable: fo much fo, that fliips 
have frequently been driven by them from their ancho¬ 
rage, and wrecked at the head of the bay. But thefe 
accidents happen chiefly in the qttaade moufon, or win¬ 
ter months, from May 14, to the fame day of Auguft ; 
during which time few fliips venture to anchor here. 
The Britifh fleet arriving lately lay perfedtly iinmo- 
leHed as long as it was neceffary for it to remain in this 
VOL. VIII. 
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flat ion_Falfe Bay, on the fouth-eaft fide of'tlie Cape, Good. 

is more fecure than Table Bay during the prevalence of ' *— 

the north-weft winds, but Hill lefs fo in ftrong gales from 
the fouth-eaft. It is, however, lefs frequented, being 
24 miles of very heavy road diftantfrom Cape Town, 
whence almoft all neceliaries muft be procured. The 
moll fheltered part of Falfe Bay is a reeefs on the weft 
fide, called Simon’s Bay,” 

Thelateftandmoftparticularaswell as apparently the 
moftjuft account of the Cape Town, concerning which 
voyagers have differed very much from one another in 
their reprefentations, is that given by Mr White in his 
Journal of a voyage to New South IVales. From the fliip- 
ping,heobfervesf,thetow’nappearspleafantlyfituated,f P, ?/. 
but atthe fame time fmall; a deception that arifes from 
its being built in a valley with fucli ftupendous mountains 
diredtly behind it. On landing, however, you arefurpri- 
fed, and agreeably dilappointed, to find it not only ex- 
tenfive, but well built, and in a good ftyle ; the ftreets 
fpacious, and interfering each other at right angles with 
great precifion. This exadtnefs in the formation of the 
ftreets, when viewed from the Table Land, isobferved 
to be very great. The houfes in general are built of 
ftone, cemented together with a glutinous kind of earth 
which ferves as mortar, and afterwards neatly plaftered 
and whitewashed with lime. As to their height they do 
notin common exceed two ftories, on accountofthe vio¬ 
lence of the wind,which at fome feafonsof the year blows 
with great ftrength and fury. For the fame reafon thatch 
has been ufually preferred to tilesor Ihingles; but the bad 
effedls that have proceeded front this mode when fires 
happen, has induced the inhabitants in all their new 
buildings to give the preference to dates and tiles. The 
lower parts of the houfes, according to the cuftom of 
the Dutch nation, are not only uncommonly neat and 
clean in appearance, but they are really fo ; and the 
furniture is rather rich than elegant. But this is by no 
means the cafe with the bed-rooms or upper apart¬ 
ments ; which are very barely and ill furniffied. The 
ftreets are rough, uneven, and unpaved. But many of 
the houfes have a fpace flagged before the door ; and 
others have trees planted before them, which form a 
pleafaut (hade, and give an agreeable air to the ftreets. 

The only landing place is at the eaftendof the town, 
where there is a wooden quay running fome paces into 
the fea, with feveral cranes on it for the convenience of 
loading and unloading the fcoots that come along fide. 

To this place excellent water is conveyed by pipes, 
whichmakes thewateringof fliipseafy and expeditious. 

Clofe to the quay, on the left hand. Hands the caftle 
and principal fortrefs ; a ftrong extenfive work, having 
excellent accommodations for the troops, and for many 
of the civil officers belonging to the company. Within 
the gates, the company have their principal ftores; 
which are fpacious as well as convenient. This fort 
covers and defends the call part of the town and har¬ 
bour, as Amfterdam fort does the weft part. The lat¬ 
ter, which has been built lince commodore Jolmfton’s 
expedition, and whereon both E'rench and Dutch 
judgment have been united to render it .effectual and 
ftrong, is admirably planned and calculated to annoy 
and harafs fliips coming into the bay. S.uue fmaller 
detached fortifications extend along the coaft, both to 
the call and v> eft, and make landing, which was not 
C the 
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Good, the cafe before the late war, hazardous and difficult. 
In a word, Cape Town is at this time fortified with 
flrength, regularity, and judgment. 

The governor’s lioufe is delightfully fituated, nearly 
in the centre of an extenfive garden, the property of 
the Dutch Eaft India company, ufefully planted, and 
at the fame time elegantly laid out. The governor’s 
family make what ufe they pleafe of the produce of 
the garden, which is various and abundant; but the 
original intention of the company in appropriating fo 
extenfive a piece of ground to this purpofe was, that 
their hofpital which is generally pretty full when their 
Jhips arrive after long voyoges, may be well fupplied 
with fruits and vegetables, and likewife that their fhips 
may receive a funilar fupply. This garden is as public 
as St James’s park ; and for its liandfome, pleafant, 
and well-lhaded walks, is much frequented by perfons 
of every defcription, but particularly by the fafhionable 
and gay. At the upper end of the principal walk is a 
fmall fpace walled in for the purpofe of confining fome 
largeoflrich.esand a few deer ; and a little to the right 
of this is a fmall menagery, in which the company have 
half a dozen wild animals and about the fame number 
of curious birds. 

There are two churches in the town ; one large, 
plain, and unadorned, for the Calvinifts, the prevail¬ 
ing fe'dl; and a fmaller one for the Lutherans. The 
hofpital, which is large and extenfive, is fituated at the 
upper end of the town, clofe to the company’s garden ; 
where theconvalefcents reap the benefit of a wholefome 
pure air, perfumed with the exhalations of a great va¬ 
riety of rich fruit trees, aromatic fhrubs, and odorous 
plants and flowers; and likewife have the ufe of every 
production of it. 

Befides their hofpital, the Dutch Eaft India com¬ 
pany have feveral other public buildings, which tend 
to improve the appearance of the town. The two 
principal of thefe are, the ftablei and a houfe for their 
Haves. The former is a handfome range of buildings, 
capable of containing an incredible number of horfes. 
Thofe they have at the cape are fmall, fpirited, and 
full of life. The latter is a building of confiderable 
extent, where the flaves, both male and female, have 
feparate apartments, in a very comfortable ftyle, to re- 
fide in after the fatigues and toil of the day ; and there 
are feveral officers placed over them, who have com¬ 
modious apartments, and treat them humanely. 

The inhabitants of the Cape, though in their per¬ 
fons large, flout, and athletic, havenot all that phlegm 
about them which is the charackeriilic of Dutchmen in 
general. The phyfical influence of climate may in fome 
degree account for this; for it is well known that in 
all fouthern latitudes the temper and difpofition of the 
people are more gay, and that they are more inclined 
to luxury and amufementsof every kind, than the in¬ 
habitants of the northern hemifphere. The ladies are 
lively, good-natured, and familiar ; and from a pecu¬ 
liar gay turn, they admit of liberties that would be 
thought reprehenfible in England, though perhaps 
they as feldom overleap the bounds of virtue as the 
women of other countries. 

The heavy draft work about the Cape is moflly per¬ 
formed by oxen ; which are here brought to an un¬ 
common degree of ufefulnefs and docility. It is not 
uncommon to fee 14, 16, and fometimes 18, in one of 
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their teams; when the roads are heavy, they fome- Good 
times, though rarely, yoke 20; all which the Hotten- II 
tots, Malays, and Cape flaves, have in the molt per- Gord ‘ anus ; 
fedt fubjettion and obedience. One of thefe fellows 
places himfelf on the fore part of the Waggon, or, when 
loaded, on the top of the load, and with a tremendous 
long whip, which from its lizc he is obliged to hold in 
both his hands, manages thefe creatures with inexpref- 
fible addrefs. When he finds expedition needful, he can 
make them keep whatever pace he choofes, either trot 
or gallop (a gait performed or kept up with difficulty 
by European oxen), and that with as much eafe as 
if he was driving horfes. They likewife manage 
horfes with the fame dexterity; and to fee one of 
them driving three, four, five, and fometimes fix 
pair, in hand, with one of thefe long whips, would 
make the moll complete mailer of the whip in England 
cut a defpicable figure. Carriages are not very nume¬ 
rous at the Cape, as the inhabitants in general travel 
in covered waggons, which better fuit the roughnefs 
of the country. The governor and fome few of the 
principal people keep coaches, which are a good deal 
in the Englilh ftyle, and always drawn by fix horfes. 

Good Manners. See Manners. 

GOODINGS, in fea-language, are clamps of iron 
bolted on the Hern-poll of a ffiip, whereon to hang 
■ the rudder and keep it Heady ; for which purpofe there 
is a hole in each of them, to receive a correfpondent 
fpindle bolted on the back of the rudder, which turns 
thereby as upon hinges. 

GOOSE, in ornithology. See Anas. The goofs . 
was held in great efleem amongH the Romans, for ha¬ 
ving faved the Capital from the invafion of the Gauls 
by cackling and clapping its wings. Geefe were kept 
in the temple of Juno; and the cenfors, when they en¬ 
tered upon their office, provided me«at for them. There 
was alfo an annual feaffi at Rome, at which they car¬ 
ried a filver image of a goofe in Hate ; and hanged a 
dog, to punilh that animal becaufe he did not bark at 
the arrival of the Gauls. 

Goose- Ander , in ornithology. See Mergus. 

GoosE-Bcrry, in botany. See Rises. 

GooSE-Neck, in a fliip, a piece of iron fixed on the 
one end of the tiller, to which the laniard of the 
whip-flafF or the wheel-rope comes, for fleering the 
ihip. 

CoosE-Wing, in the fea-language. "When a Ihip 
fails before, or with a quarter-wind on a frelh gale, 
to make the more hafle, they lanch out a boom and 
fail on the lee-lide; and a fail fo fitted, is called a 
goofe-iving. 

GORCUM, a towm of the United Provinces, in 
South Holland, which carries on a confiderable trade 
in cheefs and butter. It is fituated on the rivers. 

Ligne and Maefe, in E. Long. 4. 55. N. Lat. 

51-49- 

GORDIANUS I. (a Roman general), was for his 
valour and virtues chofen emperor by the army in the 
reign of Maximinus, A. D. 237; but his fon, whom 
he had aflbeiated with himfelf in the throne, being 
flain by Capellian, the governor of Mauritania for 
Maximinus, Gordianus killed himfelf the fame year. 

See Rome. 

Gordianus III. (grandfon of the former), a re¬ 
nowned warrior, wasflyled The guardian of the Roman 

common- 
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Gordian, commonwealth. He was treacheronfly aflafllnated by 

Gordim. Philippus, an Arabian, one .of his generals; who, to 
v ' the eternal difgrace of the Romans of that era, fuc- 
cceded him in the empire, A. D. 244. See Rome. 

GORDIAN-knot, in antiquity, a knot made in 
the leathers or harnefs of the chariot of Gordius king 
of Phrygia, fo very intricate, that there was no find¬ 
ing where it began or ended. The inhabitants had a 
tradition, that the oracle had declared, that he who 
untied this knot Ihould be mailer of Alia. Alexander 
having undertaken it, was unable to accomplilh it; 
when fearing left his not untying it Ihould be deemed 
an ill augury, and prove a check in the way of his 
conquefts, he cut it afunder with his fword, and thus 
either accomplilhed or eluded the oracle. 

GORDIUS, the hair-worm, a genus of infedts 
belonging to the clafs of vertnss intejhna. There are 
feveral fpecies, 1. The aquaticus, or water hair-worm, 
is 10 or 12 inches in length, and of about the thicknefs 
of a horfe hair: its lkin is fmooth and fomewliat glolly, 
without furrows; its colour pale yellowilh white all over, 
except the head and tail, which arc black and glolly. 
The body is rounded, and very llender in proportion to 
its length : the mouth is fmall, and placed horizontally; 
the jaws are both of the fame length, andobtufe at their 
extremities. This fpecies is common in frelh waters, 
more efpecially in clay, through which it palfes as a 
filh does through the water, and is the author of many 
fprings. This is the worm that in Guinea and in fome 
other of the hot countries gets into the flelh of the na¬ 
tives, and occafions great mifehief; with us, though 
frequent enough in water where people bathe, it never 
attempts this.—2. The argillaceus, or clay hair-worm, 
is only a variation of the preceding one in colour, be¬ 
ing yellowilh at the extremities. It chiefly inhabits 
the clay ; and Linnasus calls that its proper element, 
from its being generally dug out of it.—3. The me- 
dinenlis, or mufcular hair-worm, is all over of a pale 
yellowilh colour. It is a native of both Indies; fre¬ 
quent in the morning dew, from whence it enters the 
naked feet of the ilaves, and occafions a difeafe much 
known in tliofe countries, and to which children are 
very liable: it creates die moll troublefome itchings, 
and too often excites a fever and inflammation. It 
particularly infefts the mufcles of the arms and legs, 
from whence it may be drawn out by means of a piece 
of filk or thread tied round the head : but the greateft 
caution is necelfary in this limple operation, left the 
animal, by being ftrained too much, Ihould break; for 
if any part remains under the lkin, it quickly grows 
with redoubled vigour, and becomes a cruel and fome- 
times fatal enemy, to the poor Ilaves in particular. 
Baths with infufions of bitter plants, and all vermifu¬ 
ges, deftroy it—4. The marinus, or fea hair-worm, 
is filiform, twilled fpirally, and lying flat, about half 
an inch in length ; of a whidlli colour, fmooth, and 
fcarcely diminiihing at the head. It is as great a tor- 
menter of herrings, bleaks, and various other filh, as 
th z gordius med'tnenfis is of man. The fifli when in- 
fefted with thefe animals rife to the furface, and tum¬ 
ble about'as if in great agony. 

Gordius, king of Phrygia, and father of Midas, 
was^a poor hufbandman, with two yokes of oxen, 
wherewith he ploughed his land and drew his wain. 
An eagle fitting a long while upon one of his oxen. 
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he confulted the foothfayers; a virgin bid him facrificc Gordon. 

to Jupiter in the capacity of king. He married the --* " 

virgin, who brought forth Midas. The Perfians in- 
ltrudled by the oracle to fet the firft perfon they met in 
a wain upon the throne, met Gordius, and made him 
king. Midas for this good fortune dedicated to Jupi¬ 
ter his father’s cart. The knot of the yoke, they lay, 
was fo well twilled, that he who could unloofe it was 
promifed the empire of Afia; hence the proverb of the 
Gordian knot had its original. See Gorqian Knot. 

GORDON (Alexander), an excellent draughtf- 
man and a good Grecian, who reftded many years in 
Italy, vifited moll parts of that country, and had 
alfo travelled into France, Germany, &c. was fecre- 
tary to the Society for Encouragement of Learning; 
and afterwards to the Egyptian Club, compofed of 
gentlemen who had vifited Egypt (viz. lord Sandwich, 

Dr Shaw, Dr Pococke, &c.) He fucceeded Dr 
Stukely as fecretary to the Antiquarian Society, which 
office he reftgned in 1741 to Mr Jofeph Ames. He 
went to Carolina with governor Glen, where, befides a 
grant of land, he had feveral offices, fuch as regifter of 
the province, &c. and died a juftice of the peace, 
leaving a hand fome eftate to his family. He publifhed 
1. Itinerarium Septentrionale, or a Journey through 
moft parts of the Counties of Scotland, in two parts, with 
66 copperplates, 1726, folio. 2. Supplement to the 
Itinerarium , 1732, folio. 3. The Lives of Pope Alex¬ 
ander VI. and his fon Caefar Borgia. 4. A complete 
Hiftory of the ancient Amphitheatres, 1730, 8vo. af¬ 
terwards enlarged in a fecond edition. 3. An Eflay to¬ 
wards explaining thehieroglyphical figures on the cof¬ 
fin of the ancient Mummy belonging to Capt. William 
Lethieuller, 1737, folio, with cuts. 6. Twenty-five 
Plates of all the Egyptian Mummies and other Egyp¬ 
tian Antiquities in England, 1739, f°ho. 

Gordon (Thomas), noted for his tranflations and 
political writings, was born at Kirkudbright in North 
Britain. He came young to London ; where he fnp- 
ported himfelf by teaching languages, until he procu¬ 
red employment under the earl of Oxford in queen 
Anne’s time, but in what capacity is not now known. 

He firft diftinguilhed himfelf in the defence of Dj- 
Hoadley in the Bangorian controverfy ; which recom¬ 
mended him to Mr Trenchard, in conjunction with 
whom he wrote the well-known Cato’s Letters, upon 
a variety of important public fubjefts. Thefe were 
followed by another periodical paper, under the title 
of the Independent Whig; which was continued fome 
years after Mr Trenchard’s death, by Gordon alone, 
againft the hierarchy of the church ; but with more 
acrimony than was ffiown in Cato’s Letters. At length 
Sir Robert Walpole retained him to defend his admi- 
niftration, jo which end he wrote feveral pamphlets. 

At the time of his death, July 28th 1750, he was firft 
commiffioner of the wine licences, an office which he 
had enjoyed many years. He was twice married. His 
fecond wife was the widow of his great friend Tren¬ 
chard, by whom he had children_He publifhed En- 

lilh tranflations of Salluft and Tacitus, with additional 
difeourfes to each author, which contain much good 
matter. Alfo, two collections of his trafts have been 
preferved: the firft intitled, A Cordial for Low- 
fpirits, in three volumes; and the fecond, The Pil¬ 
lars of Priellcraft and Orthodoxy fhaken, hi two vo- 
C 2 lumes. 
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Cordwiia lumes. But thefe, like many other podhumous things, 
fi had better have been fupprefied. In his tranfiations as 
^Gorged, as j x p s other works he places the verbs at the ends 
' of fentences, according to the Latin idiom, in a very 
diffand affected mariner. 

GORDONIA, in botany : A genus of the polyan- 
dria order, belonging tothemonadelphia clafs of plants. 
The calyx is limple ; the Ryle five-cornered, with the 
Itigmaquinquefid; the capful* quinquelocular; the feeds 
two-fold with a leafy wing. This is a tall and very 
draight tree, with a regular pyramidal head. I ts leaves 
are fhaped like thofe of the common bay, but fexrated. 
It begius to blollom in May, and continues bringing 
forth its flowers the greateft part of the fumnter. The 
flowers are fixed to foot-ftalks, four or five inches long; 
arc monopcralous, divided into five fegments, encom- 
patfing a tuft of ftamina headed with yellow apices ; 
which flowers, in November, are fucceded by a co¬ 
nic capfula having a divided calyx. The capfula, 
when ripe, opens, and divides into five fedlions, dif- 
elofing many fmall lialf-winged feeds. This tree re¬ 
tains its leaves all the year, and grows only in wet 
places, and ufually in water. The wood is fomewhat 
loft; yet Mr Catelby mentions his having feen fome 
beautiful tables made of it. It grows in Carolina, but 
not in any of the more northerly fiates. 

GORE, in heraldry, one of the abatements, which, 
according to Guillim, denotes a coward. It is a figure 
confiding of two arch lines drawn one from the fmider 
chief, and the other from the finifler bafe, both meet¬ 
ing in an acute angle in the middle of thefefs point. 
See Heraldry. 

GOREE, a fmall ifland of Africa, near Cape d« 
Vcrd, fubjedt to the French. It is a fmall fpot trot 
exceeding two miles in circumference, but its import¬ 
ance arifes from its lituation for trade fo near Cape 
Vcrd, and it has been therefore a bone of contention 
between European nations. It was fird pofleil'ed by 
the Dutch, from whom, in 1663, it was taken by the 
fnglilh ; but in 1665 it was retaken by the Dutch, 
and in 1677 fubdued by the French, in whofe pollef- 
lion it remained till the year 1759, when the Britifh 
arms were everywhere triumphant; and it was redu¬ 
ced by commodore Keppel, but redored to the French 
at the tready of peace in 1763. It was retaken by 
the Englifh in the lad war, but again redored at the 
peace of 1783. W. Long. 17. 20. N. Lat. 14. 43. 

Goree, the capital town of an ifland of the fame 
name in Holland, eight miles fouth of Briel. E. 
Long. 3. 50. N. Lat. 51. J5. 

GOREY, a borough, fair, and pod town in the 
county of Wexford, province of Leiirder, otherwife 
called Newborough. It dands about 18 miles north of 
Wexford town, and 4s from Dublin. N. Lat. 52. 40. 
W. Long. 6. 30. It fends two members to parlia¬ 
ment ; patronage in the family of Ram. 

GORGE, in architecture, the narrowed part of th e 
Tufcan and Doric capitals, lying between the adra- 
gal, above the fhaft of the pillar, and the annulets. 

Gorge, in fortification, the entrance of the plat¬ 
form of any work. See Fortification. 

GORGED, in heraldry, the bearing of a crown, 
coronet, or the like, about the neck of a lion, a fwan. 
See. and in that cafe it is faid, the lion or cygnet is 
gorged v ith a ducal coronet, &c. 


Gorged is alfo ufed when the gorge or neck of a Gorged 
peacock, fwan, or the like bird, is of a different colour t 
or metal from the red. 

GORGET, a kind of bread-plate like a half moon, 
with the arms of the prince thereon; worn by the of¬ 
ficers of foot. They are to be either gilt or lilver, 
according to the colour of the buttons on the uniforms. 

Gorget, or Gorgeret, in furgery, is the name 
which the French give to the concave or cannulated 
condu&or, nfed in lithotomy. Sec Surgery. 

GORGONA, a fmall ifland of Italy, in the fea of 
Tufcany, and near that of Corlica, about eight miles 
in circumference ; remarkable for the large quantity 
of anchovies taken near it, E. Long. 10. o. N. Lat. 

43. 22. 

Gorgona, a fmall ifland of the South Sea, 12 miles 
wed Of the coad of Peru, in America. It is indif¬ 
ferent high land, very woody, and fome of the trees 
are very tall and large, and proper for malls. It is 
about 10 milesin circumference,and has feveral fprings 
and rivulets of excellent water, but is fubjedt to con- 
dant rains. W'. Long. 79. 3. S. Lat. 3. 30. 

GORGONIA, in natural hiftory, a genus of zoo¬ 
phytes, which formerly were called ceratofkytons, and 
are known in Englilh by the names of fea-faus, fea- 
fcathsrs, and fea-vihigs. Linnaeus and Dr Pallas con- 
lider them as of a mixed nature in their growth, be¬ 
tween animals and vegetables; but Mr Ellis fltows 
them to be true animalsof the polype kind, growing up 
in a branched form refembling a ihrub, and in no part 
vegetable. They differ from the frefh water polype 
in many of their qualities, and particularlyin producing 
from their own fubdance a hard and folid lupport, fer- 
ving many of the purpofes of the bone in other animals. 

This is formed by a concreting juice thrown out from 
a peculiar fit of longitudinal parallel tubes, running 
along the internal fur face of the flelhy part: in the 
coats of thefe tubes are a number of fmall orifices, 
through which the offeous liquor exfudes, and concre¬ 
ting, forms the layers of that hard part of the annular 
circles, which fome, judging from tire confidence ra¬ 
ther than the texture, have erroneonfiy denominated 
•wood. The furface of the gorgonia is compo&d of a 
kind of feales, fowell adapted to each other as to ferve 
for defence from external injuries: and the flefh, or, 
as fome have called it, the bark or cortex , confids of 
proper mufcles and tendons forextending the openings 
of their cells ; for fending forth from thence their po¬ 
lype fuckers in fiarch of food ; and for drawing theni 
in fuddenly, and contradting the fphindter mufcles of 
thefe darry cells, in order to fccurc thefe tender parts 
from danger ; and alfo of proper fecretcry dudts, to fnr- 
nilh and depofite the offeons matter that forms the dem 
and branches as well as the bafe of .the bone. Mr Ellis 
affirms, that there are ovaries in thefe animals, and 
thinks it very probable that many of 'them are vivipa¬ 
rous. See Corallines. 

GORGONS, in antiquity ancl mythology. Au¬ 
thors are not agreed in the account they give of the 
Gorgons. The poets reprefent them as three lifters, 
whofe names were Sthejio. Euryale, and Meduja; the. 
latter of whom Was mortal, and, having been deflower¬ 
ed by Neptune, was killed by Perfeus; the two for¬ 
mer were fubjedt: neither to age nor death. They are 
deferibed with wings on their ihuulders, with ferpents 

round. 
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Goritia round their heads, their hands were of brafs, and their 
| teeth of a prodigious fizc, io that they were objedts 
Golhen. 0 f terror to mankind. After the death of Medufa. 
v her filters, according to Virgil, were appointed to keep 
the gate of the palace of Pluto. 

JVlu Hague praterea variarwn monjira Jet arum— 
or go mls, Harjy'uegue ■ 

Diodorus Siculus will have the Gorgons and Amazons 
to have been two warlike nations of women, who in¬ 
habited that part of Libya which lay on the lake Tri- 
nwh.dis. The extermination of thtfe female nations was 
not effedied till Hercules undertook and performed it. 

Pauianias fays, .the Gorgons were the daughters of 
Phorbus; after whofe death Medufa, his daughter, 
reigned over the people dwelling near the lake Tri- 
tonidis. The queen was paflionately fond of hunting 
and war, fo that fire laid the neighbouring countries 
quite walte. At laft, Pcrfeus having made war on 
them, and killed the queen herfelf, when he came to 
take a view of the field of battle, he found the queen’s 
corpfe fb extremely beautiful, that he ordered her 
head to be cut off, which he carried with him to Aiow 
his countrymen the Greeks, who could not behold it 
without being flruck with aftonilhment. 

Others reprefent them as a kind of monllrous wo¬ 
men, covered with hair, who lived in woods and fo- 
rells. Others, again, make them animals.refemhling 
wildlheep, whofe eyes had a poifonous and fatal in¬ 
fluence. 

GORITIA, or Gorttz, a ftrong town of Ger¬ 
many, in the circle of Auftria, and duchy of Carniola, 
withacaftle ; feated on the river Lizonzo, 20 miles 
nonh-eafl ofAquileia, and 70 north-ea ft of Venice. 
E. Long. 13. 43. N. Lat. 46. 12. 

GORLfiEUS (Abraham), an eminent antiquary, 
was born at Antwerp, and gained a reputation by col- 
lefling medals and other antiques. He was chiefly 
fond of the rings and feals of the ancients, of which he 
publifhed a prodigious number in 1601,under this title, 
Dadyliothcca;jive Annuhrum Sigillarvrm,quorum apud 
prifeos tam Gracos quam Romanos ufusex ferrv, are, 
argento,et auro, Promptuarium. This was the firft part 
of the work : the fecond was intituled, Variorum Gem- 
viarutn, quibus autiquiias in jig 11 andoutifohtafeu Ip tura. 
This work has undergone feveral editions, the beft of 
which is that of Leyden, 1695 : for it not only con¬ 
tains a vaft number of cuts, but alfo a fhort explica¬ 
tion of them by Gronovius. In 160S, he publifhed a 
collection of medals: which ,however,if we may believe 
the Scaligtraua, it is not fafe always to truft. Gor 5 aeus 
pitched upon Delft for the place of his refidence, and 
died there in 1609. His collections of antiques were 
fold by his heirs to the prince of Wales. 

GORLITZ, a town of Germany, in Upper Lufa- 
tia, lubjedt to the elector of Saxony. It is a hand- 
fome ftrong place, and feated on the river Neifle, in 
E. Long. 15. 1 j. N. Lat 51. 10. 

GORTERIA, in botany : A genus of the poly- 
gamia fraftanea order, belonging to thefyngeneflaclafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 49th order, Compvfila . The receptacle is naked; 
the pappus woolly ; the florets of the radius ligulated 
or plane ; the calyx imbricated with fpinous feales. 

GOSHAWK. SeeFALCo. 

GOSHEN (anc. geog.), a canton of Egypt, which 
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Joleph procured for his father and brethren when Goflar 
they came to dwell in Egypt. It was the moft fruit- 11 
l'ttl part of the country : and its name feems to be dc- Loffypium 
rived from the Hth:t\V,Ge/bem ,which lignifies“ rain;” v 

becanfe this province lying very near the Mediterra¬ 
nean, was expofed to rains, which were very rare in 
other cantons, and more efpecially in Upper Egypt. 

Calmet does not queftion but that Goflien, which Jo- 
flma (x. 41. xi. 16. xv. 51.) makes part of the tribe, 
of Judah, is the fame as the land of Goflien, which 
was given to Jacob and his Ions by Pharaoh king of £- 
gypt: (Gen. xlvi. 2$). It is certain that fliis coun¬ 
try lay between Paleftine and the city of Tanais, and 
that the allotment of the Hebrews reached louthward 
as far as the Nile, (Jofh. xiii. 3.) 

GOSLAR, a large and ancient town of Lower 
Saxony, and in the territory of Brunfwick; it is a 
free imperial city, and it was here that gunpowder was 
firft invented, by a monk as is generally fuppofed. It 
is a large place,but the buildings are hi the ancient tafte* 

In 1728, 280 houfes, and St Stephen’s fine church, 
were reduced to allies. It is feated 011a mountain, 
near the river Gofe, and near it are rich mines of non. 

The inhabitants are famous for brewing excellent beer. 

E. Long. 3. 37. N. Lat. 51. 55. , 

GOSPEL, the hiftory of the life, actions, death, 
refurrection, afeenfion, and dodtrine of Jefus Chrift..— 

The word is Saxon, and of the fame import with the 
Latin term evangelium, which lignifies glad tidings, or 
good news. 

This hiftory is contained in the writings of St Mat¬ 
thew, St Mark, St Luke, and St John; who from 
thence are called evajigelijls. 4 The Chriftian church 
never acknowledged any more than tlicfe four gofpels 
as canonical;notwitliftanding which.feveral apocryphal 
gofpels are handed down to us, and others are entirely 
loft. 7 

GOSPORT, a town of HarapCiire, 79 miles from 
London, in the parifh of Alverftock. It has a ferry 
over the mouth of the harbour to Portfmourh, and is 
a large town and of great trade, efpecially in time of 
war. Travellers choofe to lodge here, where every 
thing is cheaper and more commodious for them than 
at Portfmouth. The mouth of the harbour, which is 
not fo broad here as the Thames at Weftminfter, is fe- 
cured on this fide by four forts, and a platform of above 
20 cannon level with the water. Here is a noble ho- 
fpital built for the cure of the fick and wounded fail- 
ors in the fervice of the navy ; befides a free fchool. 

GOSSAMER is the name of a fine filmy fubftance, 
like cobwebs, which is feen to float in the air, in dear 
days in autumn, and is more -obfervable in ftubblc- 
fields, and upon furze and other low bullies. This is 
probably formed by the flying fpider, which in tra¬ 
veling the air for food, Ihoots out thefe threads from 
its anus, which are borne down by the dew, &c. 

GOSSYPIUM, or Cotton : A genus of the poly- 
andria order,'belonging to the monadelphia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
37th order, Columniferce, The calyx is double, the 
exterior one trifid ; the eapfule quadri] ocular ; the 
feeds wrapt in cotton-wool. There are four fp cies, 
all of them natives of warm climates. 1. The herba- 
ceum, or common herbaceous cotton, hath an herba¬ 
ceous fmooth ftalk two feet high, branching upwards ; 

five- 
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Goffypium. five-lobed fmooth leaves; and yellow flowers from die 
' v ends of the branches, fucceeded by roundifh eapfnles 
full of feed and cotton. 2. The hirfutum, or hairy 


American cotton, hath hairy italics branching laterally 
two or three feet high: palmated, three and five lobed 
hairy leaves.; and yellow flowers, fucceeded by large 
oval pods furniihed with feeds and cotton. 3. The baf- 
badenfe, or Barbadoes ihrubby cotton, hath a ihrubby 
italk branching four or five feet high, three-lobed 


fmooth leaves, glandulous underneath ; andyellowflow- 
ers fucceeded by oval pods, containing feeds and cot¬ 
ton. 4. The afboreum, or tree cotton, hath an up¬ 


right woody perennial italk, branching fix or eight feet 
high ; palmated, four or five lobed fmooth leaves ; and 
yellow -flowers, fucceeded by large pods filled with 
feeds and cotton. 


The firfl three fpecies are annual, but the fourth is 
perennial both in root and ftalk. In warm countries 
thefe plants are cultivated in great quantities in the 
fields for the fake of the cotton they produce ; but the 
firfl fpecies is molt generally cultivated. The pods are 
fometimes as large as middling-fized apples, clofely 
filled with the cotton furrounding the feed. When 
thefe plants are raifed in Britain, they mull be 
continually kept in a warm flove, where they will pro¬ 
duce feeds and cotton. They are propagated by feeds. 
See Cotton. 


The American Iflands produce cotton fhrubs of va¬ 
rious lizes, which rife and grow up without any cul¬ 
ture ; efpecially in low and marlhy grounds. Their 
produce is of a pale red ; feme paler than others ; but 
lo Ihort that it cannot be fpun. None of this is brought 
to Europe, though it might be ufefully employed in 
making of hats. The little that is picked up, ferves 
to make matreffes and pillows. 

The cotton - Ihrubs that fupplies our manufactures, re¬ 
quires a dry and ftony foil, and thrives bell in grounds 
that have already been tilled. Not but that the plant 
appears more flourilhing in frelh lands than in thofe 
which are exhaufted; but while it produces more 
wood, it bears lefs' fruit. 

A weftern expofure is fitted for it. The culture of 
it begins in March and April, and continues during the 
firfl: fpring-rains. Holes are made at feven or eight 
feet dillance from each other, and a few feeds thrown 
in. When they are grown to the height of five or fix 
inches, all the Items are pulled up, except two or three 
of the ftrongeft. Thefe are cropped twice before the 
end of Auguft. This precaution is the more neceffa- 
ry, as the wood bears no fruit till after the fecond pru¬ 
ning ; and, if the Ihrub was fuffered to grow more than 
four feet high, the crop would not be the greater, nor 
the fruit fo eafily gathered. The fame methodis pur¬ 
ified for three years ; for fo long the Ihrub may conti¬ 
nue, if it cannot conveniently be renewed oftenerwith. 
the profpeft of an. advantage that will compenfate the 
trouble. 


This ufefulplant will not thrive if great attention is 
not paidto’pluck up the weeds tliatgrow aboutit. Fre¬ 
quent rains will promote its growth; but they muft 
not be incellant. Dry weather isparticularly neceffary. 
in the months of March and April, which is the time 
of gathering the cotton, to prevent it from being dif- 
coloured andfpotted. 

When itis all gathered in, the feeds muff be picked 


out from the wool with which they are naturally ntix- Gotha 
ed. This is done by means of a cotton-mill; which is I 
an engine compofed of two rods of hard wood, about < ~ , ° ^ an 
18 feet long, 18 lines in circumference, and fluted 
two lines deep.' They are confined at both ends, fo as 
to leave no more diftance between them than is necef¬ 
fary for the feed to flip through. At one end is a 
kind of little millfione, which, being put in motion 
with the foot, turns the rods in contrary directions. 

They feparate the cotton, and throw out the feed con¬ 
tained in it. 

GOTHA, a town of Germany, in the circle of Upper 
Saxony, and capital of the duchy of Saxe-Gotha, in E. 

Long. 10. 36. N. Lat. 51. Some fancy this town had 
its name from the Goths, and that they fortified it in 
their march to Italy ; but it was only a village till fur - 
rounded with walls by the bifhop of Mentz in 964. It 
is iituated in a fine plain on the river Leina, well built 
and firongly fortified. Here are two handfome churches 
arid a very good hofpital. Its chief trade is in dyers 
wood, of which they have three crops, but the third 
grows wild. The neighbouring country produces a 
vaft deal of corn. The caftle or ducal palace of Gotha 
was rebuilt in the 16th century by duke Erneff, fur- 
named the Pious, who caufed both that and the town 
to be encompaffed with ditches and ramparts ; and gave 
it the name of Friedenftein, or the C a file of Peace, in op- 
pofition toits ancient name of Grimmer ft ein, or the Caftle 
of the Furies. It is fituated on a neighbouring emi¬ 
nence, from whence there is a vaftprofpedt of a fruit¬ 
ful plain. In one of the apartments there is a collec¬ 
tion of valuable rarities, and a noble library., 

The dukedom of Saxe-Gotha is about 30 miles 
long, and 12 broad. The reigning duke is Lewis 
Erneff, born in 1745, and married to the princefs 
Maria Charlotte of Saxe Meningen, by whom he has 
iffue. He is the head of the Erneftine line of Saxony, 
defcended from the elector John Frederic the Magna¬ 
nimous, who was deprived of the electorate by the em¬ 
peror Charles V. in 1574; fince which the youngeft 
branch called the Albertine has enjoyedir. He has feve- 
ral other principalities beffdes that of Saxe-Gotha ; and 
his revenues are computed at L.200,000 a year, with 
which he maintains about 3000 regular troops. As 
he is the moft powerful of all the Saxon princes of the 
Erneftine branch ; fo of all the courts of Saxony, next 
to that of Drefden, he has the moft numerous and the 
moft magnificent. His guards are well clothed, his li¬ 
veries rich, and his tables ferved with more elegance 
than profufion. And yet by the prudent management 
of liis public finances, his fubje&s are the leaft bur¬ 
dened with taxes of any ftate in Germany. The reli¬ 
gion is Lutheran. 

GOTHARD, one of the higheft mountains of 
Switzerland; and from the top, where there is a hofpi¬ 
tal for monks, is one of the fineft profpefts in the 
world. It is eight .miles from Aldorf. 

GOTHEBORG, or Gothenburg, or Cottenburg. 

See Gottenburg. 

GOTHIC, in general, whatever has anyrelation to 
the Goths: thus we fay. Gothic cuftoms, Gothic ar¬ 
chitecture, &c. See Architecture. 

GOTHLAND, the moft fouthern province of 
Sweden, being a peninfula, encompaffed on three lides 
by the Baltic Sea, or the channel at the entrace of It. 

It 
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Goths. It is divided into feveral parts, which are, Eaft Goth- 
—v ' laad, Weft Gothland, Smaland, Halland, Bleaking, 

and Schonen. It wala long time in the poirellion of 
the kings of Denmark, but was ceded lo Sweden in 
1654. The principal towns of Gothland are Calmar, 
Landfcroon, Chriftiatiople, Dalebnrg, Gothenburg, 
Helmftat, Lunden, Malmone, and Vexio. 

GOTHS, a yvarlike nation, and above all others 
famous in the Roman hiftory, came originally out of 
Scandinavia (the name by which the ancients difliu- 
guilhed the prefent countries of Sweden, Norway, Lap- 
land, and Finmark). According to the moll probable 
accounts, they were the firft inhabitants of thole coun¬ 
tries ; and from thence fent colonies into the illands of 
the Baltic, the Cimbrian Cherfonefus, and the adja¬ 
cent places yet deflitute of inhabitants. The time of 
their firft fettling in Scandinavia, and the time when 
they firft peopled with their colonies the abovemention - 
ed illands and Cherfonefus, are equally uncertain ; tho’ 
the Gothic annals fuppofe the latter to have happened 
in the time of Serug the great grandfather of Abra¬ 
ham. This firft migration of the Goths is faid to have 
been conducted by their king Eric; in which all.the 
ancient Gothic chronicles, as well as the Danilh and 
Swedilh ones, agree. Their fecond migration is fup- 
pofed to have happened many ages after ; when, the 
abovementioned countries being overftocked with peo¬ 
ple, Berig, at that time king of the Goths, went out 
with a fleet in queft of new fettlements. He landed 
in the country of the Ulmerugians, now Pomerania, 
drove out the ancient inhabitants, and divided their 
lands among his followers. He fell next upon the 
Vandals, whofe country bordered on that of the Ulme¬ 
rugians, and overcame them; but inflead of forcing 
them to abandon their country, he only made them 
fhare their pofTelfions with the Goths. 

The Goths who had fettled in Pomerania and the 
adjacent parts of Germany being greatly increafed in- 
fomucli that the country could no longer contain them, 
they undertook a third migration in great numbers, 
under Filimer furnamed the Great, their fifth prince 
after leaving Scandinavia ; and taking their rouie eaft- 
ward, entered Scythia, advanced to the Cimmerian 
Bofphorus, and, driving out the Cimmerians, fettled 
in the neighbourhood of the Palus Maeotis. Thence 
in procefs of time, being greatly increafed in Scy¬ 
thia, they refolved to feek new fettlements ; and, ac¬ 
cordingly taking their route eaftward, they traverfed 
feveral countries, and at length returned into Ger¬ 
many. 

Their leader in this expedition was the celebrated 
Woden, called alfo Voden, Othen , Oden, Godan, and 
Gaudan , Of this Woden many wonderful things are 
related in the Sueo-gothic chronicles. He was king of 
the Afgardians, whom the northern writers will have 
to be the fame with a people called Afpurgians men¬ 
tioned by Strabo and Ptolemy. By Strabo they are 
placed near the Cimmerian Bofphorus. Afpurgia was 
the metropolis of a province which Strabo calls Afia ; 
and Woden and his followers areflyled by the ancient 
Gothic writers Afar, Aft ante, and A [iota. The kings 
of Afpurgia were mailers of all that part of Scythia 
which lay to the wefhvard of Imaus, and was by the 
Latins called Scythia intra Iviaum , or t( Scythia within 
Iiaaus.” 


At what time Woden reigned in this country, is Goths. 

quite uncertain; but all hiftorians agree, that he went -«—" 

out in queft of new fettlements with incredible num¬ 
bers of people following him. He firft entered Roxo- 
lania, comprehending the countries of Prulfia, Livo¬ 
nia, and great part of Mufcovy. Front thence he went 
by fea into the north parts of Germany; and having 
reduced Saxony and Jutland, he at laft fettled in Swe¬ 
den, where he reigned till his death, and became fo fa¬ 
mous that his name reached all countries, and he was 
by the northern nations worlhipped as a god. He is 
fuppofed to have brought with him the Runic charac¬ 
ters out of Afia, and to have taught the northern na¬ 
tions the art of poetry ; whence he is ftyled the father 
of the Scaldi or Scaldri, their poets, who deferibed in 
verfe the exploits of the great men of their nation, as 
the bards did among the Gauls and Briions. 

The Romans diftinguilhed the Goths into two claf- 
fes; the Oftrogoths and Vifigoths. Thefe names they 
received before they left Scandinavia, the Vifigoths be¬ 
ing foftened by the Latins from Wcflerogoths, or tliofe 
who inhabited the weftern part of Scandinavia, as the 
Oftrogoths were tliofe who inhabited the eaftern part 
of that country. Their hiftory affords nothing of mo¬ 
ment till the time of their quarrelling with the Ro¬ 
mans, which happened under the reign of the emperor 
Caracalla, fon to Severus. After that time their hiftory 
becomes fo clofely interwoven with that of the Ro¬ 
mans, that for the moft remarkable particulars of it 
we muft refer to the article Rome. After the deftruc- 
tion of the Roman empire by the Heruli, the Oftro¬ 
goths, under their king Theodoric, became mailers of 
the greateft part of Italy, having overcome and put to 
death Odoacer king of the Heruli in 494. They re¬ 
tained their dominion in this country till the year 553 j 
when they were finally conquered by Narfes, the em¬ 
peror Juftinian’s general: See (Hiftory of) Italy. 

The Vifigoths fettled in Spain in the time of the em¬ 
peror Honorius, where they founded a kingdom which 
continued till the country was fubdued by the Saracens; 
fee the article Spain. 

The Goths were famous for their hofpitality and 
kindnefs to ftrangers, even before they embraced tho 
Chriftian religion. Nay, it is faid, that from their 
being eminently good, they were called Goths, by the 
neighbouring nations ; that name, according to Gro- 
tius and moft other writers, being derived from the. 

German word goten, which lignifies “ good.” They 
encouraged, fays Dio, the ftudy of philofophy above 
all other barbarous or foreign nations, and often chofe 
kings from among then philofophers.- Polygamy was 
not only allowed but countenanced among them ; every 
one being valued or refpedted according to the number 
of his wives. By fo many wives they had an incre¬ 
dible number of children, of whom they kept but one 
at home, fending out the reft in queft of new fettle¬ 
ments ; and hence tliofe fwarms ofpeople which over¬ 
ran fo many countries. With them adultery was a ca¬ 
pital crime, and irremiffiblypimilhed with death. This 
feverity,and likewife polygamy, prevailed among them 
when they were known to the Romans only by the 
name of Getes (their moft ancient name) ; as appears 
from the poet Menander, who was himfelf one of that 
nation ; and from Horace, who greatly commends the 
chaftity of their women. Their laws fell little iho-rt of 

thofe 
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Gothofred, tliofe of the ancient Romans. Their government was 
Gotten- monarchical; their religion was much the fame with 
burg. that of the ancien t Germans or Celtes; aHd their drefs 

v -is delcribed by Apollinaris Sidonius in the following 

words : « They are Jliod (fays he) with high fhoes 
made of hair, and reaching up to their ankles ; their 
knees, thighs, and legs, are without any covering; 
their garments of various colours fcarce reaching to the 
knee ; their fleeves only cover the top of their arms; 
they wear green caffocks With a red border ; their belts 
hang on their Ihoulder ; their ears are covered with 
twilled locks ; they ufe hooked lances and miflile wea¬ 
pons.” 

GOTHOFRED, or Godfrey, (Dennis or Diony- 
fius), an eminent civil lawyer, born of an illuftrious 
houfe at Paris, in 1549. Finding his country invol¬ 
ved in the confufion of the leaguers, he accepted of a 
profelTor’s chair at Geneva, until he was patronized 
and employed by llenry IV.; but being afterwards 
Itripped of his employments as a huguenot, he at 
length retired to Heidelburg, from whence no offers 
were able to detarch him. He was, however, difap- 
pointedof his intention to end his days there ; for the 
diiturbances that broke out in the Palatinate obliged 
Jiim., in 1621, to take refuge in Strafburg, where he 
died the following year. He wrote a great number of 
books ; but his principal work is the Corpus Juris Ci- 
vilis cum notis. 

Gothofred (Theodore), a fon of the former, was 
born at Geneva in 1580. As ibon,-as he had finilhed 
hisfrudies, he went to Paris ; where he conformed to 
the Romifh religion, and applied with indefatigable in- 
duftry to the ftudy of hillory, that of France particu¬ 
larly, wherein he became very eminent, as appears by 
his works. In 1632, the king made him one of his 
hifloriographerSj with a fripend of 3000 livres ; and, in 
1636, he was fent to Cologn, to aflifl at the treaty of 
peace negociating there, on the part of France, by the 
cardinal of Lyons. This treaty being removed to 
/.lunlter, Gothofred was fent thither, where he drew 
up Memoirs on the fubjedt; and continued in that city, 
in the king’s fervice, to his death in 1649. His princi- 
al work is his “ Account of the Ceremonial of the 
ings of France.” 

Gothofred (James), brother of the preceding, 
was born at Geneva in 1587. Applying himfelf to 
the fludy of the law, he obtained the protetfor’s chair 
there, was made counfellor of the city, and was feve- 
ral times employed in France, Germany, Piedmont, 
and Switzerland, to negociate their affairs in the name 
of the republic. He died in 1562; and his chief 
work is his Godex Theodofiatius, cum perpetuis commen- 
tariis, ire. 

G o t h o fred ( D ennis) ,a fon of Theodore abovemen- 
tioned, was born at Paris in 1615. He ftudied hillory 
after his father’s example ; became as eminent in that 
department of knowledge ; and obtained the reveruon 
of his father’s place of hiltoriograplier royal, from 
Louis XIII. when he was but 25; years of age. He 
publilhed liis father’s Ceremonial of Franee ; finilhed his 
Memoirs of Philip de Cmmines ; and was preparing a 
Hiflory of Charles VIII. when he died in 1681. It was 
publilhed by his eldeft fon, Dennis, in 1684. 

GOTTENBURG, a rich and llrong town of Weft 
Gothland, in Sweden, with a good harbour, at the 
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mouthof the river Gothelba; which is the belLfuuated Gotten- 
for foreign trade of any in Sweden, as it lies without burg, 
the Sound. It occupies the fue of an ancient town, Gottingen 
named Lodefe, which was built by Gultavus Vala; and v ' 
being endowed with conliderable privileges, foon be¬ 
came the great emporium for the trade of the weltcru 
provinces. Charles IX. when dukeof Gothland, having 
in 1604 laid the foundation of a new town in the ifland 
of Hilingen at no great diltanc.e from Lodefe, called it 
Got he berg (fmee corrupted into Gottenburg), in honour 
of his duchy. Uponhisaccefliontothethrone,heeredted 
in his new town a trading company; drew thither many 
foreigners, particularly the Dutch, to whom he allowed 
an exemption from all duties of export and import during 
20 years; a corps of Englilh and Scotch troops, un¬ 
der the command of William Stewart; and granted to 
the Calvinifts ellabliflied therein the free exercifeof 
their religion, the firft place in Sweden where this tole¬ 
ration was permitted. The town, being in 16 n re¬ 
duced to allies by the Danes, was rebuilt in the reign 
of Guftavus Adolphus in its prefent lituation, and ob¬ 
tained a confirmation of its ancient rights, with the 
grant of feveral additional privileges,—It is built in a 
very lingular lituation. At a Imall diftance from the 
fea is a marflry plain, fcarcely more than half a mile 
in breadth, watered by the rivers Gotha and Moldal, 
and almolt entirely inclofed with high ridges of rocks, 
lb bare and rugged, that they fcarcely produce a lingle 
blade of gfafs, and exhibit as barren an appearance as 
the fummiis of the loftiell Alps. Gottenburg Hands 
partly upon the ridges, and partly in the plain ; and 
is divided from thefe different fitiiations into the Up¬ 
per and Lower Town. The latter is entirely level, in- 
terfecled by feveral canals in the manner of the Dutch 
towns ; and its houfes are all conftrudted upon piles: 
the upper part hangs upon the declivities ; and rows of 
buildings rife one above the other like the feats of an 
amphiteatre. The whole is regularly fortified; and its 
circumference is near three miles, exclulive of the fub- 
urbs, called AT^g-#, which lie towards the harbour. The 
llreets are all uniformly llraight: a few of the houfes 
are of brick ; but the generality are conftrudted with 
Wood painted red. The harbour is formed by two 
chains of rocks, and is about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. Its entrance is defended by the fort of New 
Elfsborg, which flands upon a fmall rocky ifland, and 
contains a garrifon of 250 men. There has been lately 
eltablilhed at Gottenbnrgh a Royal Society of Sciences 

and Literature, upon the plan of that of Upfala_-Mr 

Coxe was informed by a merchant who had refided 22 
years at Gottenburg, that, during that period, its po- 
jmlation had increafed conflderably, and that it now 
contained about 30,000 inhabitants. This flerarilhing 
flate is attributed to the extenfion of its commerce, 
particularly its Eaft India Company, and the fuccefs 
Of the herring filhery. An Englilh conful and feveral 
merchants of that nation relide at Gottenburg: and a 
chapel, with a regular chaplain, is appropriated to their 
ufe. E. Long. xi. 50. N. Lat. 57. 44. 

GOTTINGEN, a confiderable town of Lower 
Saxony in Germany, and in the duchy of Brunfwick; 
formerly free and imperial, but now fubject to the 
elector of Hannover. Herehislate Majefly George II, 
founded an nniverlity. It isfeatedonthe river Leine, 
in E. Long. 10. j. N. Lat. 51. 32. 

GOTTORP, 
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G<f£torp GOTTORP, a town of the duchy of Hefwic, in 
|j Denmark, and ca'pital of the duchy of Holbein Got- 

Oo udt, toj-p^ where the duke has a very fine palace. 

GOUAN 1 A, in botany: A genus of the monce- 
cia order, belonging to the polygamia clafs of plants. 
The calyx of the hermaphrodite is quinquefid ; there 
is no corolla; there are five antherae covered with an 
tlaflic calyptra or hood; the ftyle trifid ; the fruit, 
inferior to the receptacle of the flower, divilible into 
three feeds. The male is like the hermaphrodite, but 
wanting ftigma and gennen. 

GOUDA, or Turgow, a confiderable town of 
South Holland, in the United Provinces, remarkable 
for its flately church. It is feated oil the river Iffel, in 
E. Long. 4. 37. N. Lat. f2. 2. 

GOUDT (Henry), ufually called QoUntCoudt, Was 
born of a noble family at Utrecht, in 1750; and was 
a knight of the Palatinate. Being paflionately fond of 
the arts, particularly painting and engraving, and 
defirouS of engaging in them, he applied himfelf di¬ 
ligently to drawing, and made a great proficiency 
therein. He went to Rome, to examine the works of 
the great mailers in that city. Here he Contracted an 
intimacy with that excellent artift Adam Elfheimer ; 
fludied his manner of penciling, defigning, and co¬ 
louring ; and made his works models for his own imi¬ 
tation. He pre-engaged all the pictures that his friend 
and favourite could finilh, and even paid liberally for 
them before-hand ; by which means he found himfelf 
in pofleffionof a mofl defirable treafure. Thofe pic¬ 
tures which Goudt himfelf painted were neatly and 
delicately touched, in colour and pencil refembling El- 
iheimer, though they were in no degree equal to the 
paintings of that admirable matter. On his return to 
his native country, a young woman Who was in love 
with hint, and defirous of fixing his affections upon 
her gave him in his drink a love philtre : which, how¬ 
ever, terminated in a very melancholy manner, by de¬ 
priving him totally of his fenfes ; and in the dreadful 
Hate of idiotifm he dragged on a miferable life to the 
age of 69, his death happening in 1639. It is re¬ 
markable, that though loft to every other fubj eft, when 
painting was fpoken of he would difeourfe upon it in a 
Very rational manner. 

Goudt praftifed engraving as Well as painting, and 
made feven beautiful prints after the piftures of Elfhei¬ 
mer, which are well known to the curious, and are to 
be met with in mofl choice colleftious. He worked 
with the graver only,in a very neat ftyle; and produced 
a mofl powerful effeft, not by flrengthening the ftrokes, 
according to the ufual method, but by crofling them 
with additional ftrokes, equally neat, and that five or 
fix times, one over another, in the deep fhadows. Con- 
fidcring the precifion with which he executed his en¬ 
gravings, the freedom of handling the graver which 
may be difeovered in them, is very aftonifhing. The 
weeds and other parts of the fore-grouud in that ad¬ 
mirable print of theCeres,are veryfinelyexpreffed.The 
heads of the figures are correftly drawn, and the other 
extremities are managed in a judicious manner. The 
feven prints done by him, from Elfheimer, mentioned 
above, are, 1. Ceres drinking from a pitcher. An old 
woman appears holding a candle at the door of the 
cottage, and a boy naked handing by her is laughing 
-and pointing at the goddefs; for which contempt he 
Vol. VIIf 
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Was metamOrphofcd by her into a frog. The«powerfnl Goverft- 
anJ ftriking effeft of this engraving cannot be properly 
deferibed. This print is diltinguifhedalfo by the mine |] 
of the forcery. 2. The flight into Egypt: A night- 
feene, in which the moon and ftars are introduced with ' "* 

great fuccefs. 3. The angel with Tobit, who is draw¬ 
ing a fifh by his fide. The back-ground is a landfcape; 
the weeds in the foreground, and the branches of the 
trees in front, as well as the foliage and weeds hang¬ 
ing from them, are beautifully exprefled. 4. The an¬ 
gel with T obit, crofling a ftream of water : The back¬ 
ground, a landfcape. 5. Baucis and Philemon enter¬ 
taining Jupiter and Mercury. 6. A landfcape, called 
the Aurora, reprefenting the dawn of day. The effeft 
is very beautiful. 7. The beheading of St John in 
prifon,a very finall upright oyal print, which is by far 
the fcarceft. 

GOVERNMENT, in general, is the polity of a 
ftate, or an orderly power conftituted for the public 
good. 

Civil government was inftitnted for theprefervation 
and advancement of mens civil interefts, and for the 
better fecurity of their lives, liberties, and properties. 

The ufe andneceffity of government is fuch, that there 
never was an age or country without fome fort of civil 
authority: but as men are feldom unanimous in the 
means of attaining their ends, fo their differences iu 
opinion in relation to government has produced a va¬ 
riety of forms of it. To enumerate them would be to 
recapitulate the hiftory of the whole earth. But, ac¬ 
cording to Montefquieu, and moft other wriiers, they 
may in general be reduced to one of thefe three kinds, 
t. The republican. 2. The monarchical. 3. The 
defpotic.—The firft is that, where the people in a bo¬ 
dy, or only a part of the people, have the fovereign 
power ; the fecond, where one alone governs, but by 
fixed and eftablifhed laws ; but in the defpotic govern¬ 
ment, one perfon alone, without lawand without rule, 
direfts everything by his own will and caprice. See the 
article Law, n° 1. 3—10.—On the fubjeft of go¬ 
vernment at large, fee Montefquicu's L’Efprit des 
Loix, 1 . 2. c. i«; Locke, ii. 129, &c. quarto edition, 

1768 ; Sidney on Government; Sir Thomas Smith dc 
Repub. Angl. and Acherly’s Britannic Conftifution..— 

As to the Gothic government, its original and faults, 

&c. fee Montefquieu’s L’Efprit des Loix, 1. if. c. 8.— 

With refpeft to the feudal policy, how it limited go¬ 
vernment ; fee Feodal Syftem. 

Government is alfo a poll or office, which giveX 
a perfon the power or right to rule over a place, a city, 
or a province, either fupremely of by deputation. 

Government is likewife ufed for the city, coun¬ 
try, or place to which the power of governing is ex¬ 
tended. 

GOUGE, an inftrumeflt ufed by divers artificers, 
being a fort of round hollow chiflel; ferving to cut 
holes, channels, grooves, &c. in wood, ftone, &c. 

GOULART (Simon), a famous minifter of Gene¬ 
va, was horn at Senlisln 1543 s and was one of the 
moft indefatigable Writers of his time. He made con¬ 
fiderable additions to the Catalogue of witneffes of the 
truth, composed by Illyricus; and acquired a great 
reputation by his works ; rhe principal of which are, 

1. A tranflation of Seneca. 2. A colleftion of me¬ 
morable hi ftories. 3. Atranflation of St Cyprian De 
O lapfs. 
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Gourd lapfis. 4. Several devotional and moral treatifes. He 
|| died at Geneva in 1628. 

Go wgr - GOURD, in botany. See Cucurbita. 

""” v GOURGUES (Dominique de), an illuftrious 

French patriot, a private gentleman of Gafcony. The 
Spaniards having inhumanly maffacred a colony of 
Frenchmen who hadfettled in Florida, Gourgues took 
a fevere revenge on them, an account of which is given 
under the article Florida. On his return, he was 
received with acclamations by his countrymen, but was 
forbid to appear at court. Queen Elizabeth invited 
him to command an Englilh fleet againfl the Spani¬ 
ards in 1593 ; but he died at Tours in his way to 
England. 

GOURNAY, a town of France, in the duchy of 
Normandy and territory of Bray, celebrated for its 
butter market. It is lituated on the river Ept, in E. 
Long. o. 33.-N.Lat. 49. 25. 

Gournay (Mary de Jars de), a lady celebrated for 
her learning, was the daughter of William de Jars, 
lord of Neufvi and Gournay. After the death of her 
father, fhe was protected by Montaigne and Cardinal 
Richelieu. To the daughter of the former Ihe dedi¬ 
cated her Nofegay of Pindus ; and compofed feveral 
other works, the moll corifiderable of which is Les 
Avis, She died at Paris in 1685, aged 80. The cri¬ 
tics are divided concerning the reputation of this lady: 
by fome lhe is flyled the Syren of France ; others fay 
her works fliould have been buried with her. 

GOUT. See [Index fubjoined to) Medicine. 

GOWER (John), one of the moll ancient Englilh 
poets, was cotemporary with Chaucer, and his inti¬ 
mate friend. Of what family, or in what county he 
was born, is uncertain. He ftudied the law, and was 
fome time a member of the fociety of Lincoln’s-inn, 
where his acquaintance with Chaucer began. Some 
have aliened that he was a judge ; but this is by no 
means certain. In the firflyear of Henry IV. he be¬ 
came blind ; a misfortune which he laments in one of 
his Latin poems. He died in the year 1402 ; and was 
buried in St Mary Overie, which church he had re¬ 
built chiefly at his own expence, fo that he mull have 
lived in affluent circumftanjes. His tomb was magni¬ 
ficent, and curioufly ornamented. It Hill remains, 
but hath been repaired in later times. From»the collar 
of SS round the neck of his effigies, which lies upon 
the tofnb, it is conjectured that he had been knighted. 
As to his character as a man, it is impoffible, at this 
. diltance of time, to fay any thing with certainty. 
With regard to his poetical talents, he was undoubt 
edly admired at, the time when he wrote, though a 
modern reader may find it difficult to difeover much 
harmony or genius in any of his compositions. He 
wrote, 1 .Sep ecu him me dit antis jm French,in ten books. 
There are two copies of this in the Bodleian library. 
2. Vox clamantis , in Latin verfe, in feven books. Pre- 
ferved alfo in the Bodleian library, and in that of All- 
Souls. It is a chronicle of the infurreCtion of the 
commons in the reign of Richard II. 3. ConfeJJio 
amantis ■, printed at Wellminlter by Caxton in 1493. 
Lond. 1-532, 1554. It is a fort of poetical fyftem of 
morality, interfperfed with a variety of moral tales. 
4. De rege Henrico IV. Printed in Chaucer’s works. 
There are likewife feveral hiltorical tracts, in manu- 
feript, written by our author, which are to be found 


in different libraries ; alfo fome Ihort poems printed in Gown. 
Chaucer’s works. w ' 

GOWN, robe, a long upper garment, worn by 
lawyers, divines, andother graduates ; who are hence 
called men of the gown, or gownmen. 

The goWn is an ample fort of garment, worn over 
the ordinary cloaths, hanging down to the feet.—It is 
fafhioned differently for eccleliaflics and for laymen. 

At Rome they gave the name “ virile gown,” toga 
virilis, to a plain kind of gown which their youth af- 
fumed when arrived at puberty. This they particu¬ 
larly denominated gratexta. See Toga, Pr^texta, 
fee. 

« The remarkable drefs of our Britifli anceftors Hijiory of 
(Mr Whitaker obferves)which continued very nearly Mancbef<tr y 
the fame to the commencement of the lafl century i. 30a. 
among the natives of Ireland,and has actually deicend- 
ed to the prefent among the mountaineers of Scotland, 
and is therefore rendered very familiar to our ideas, 
carried in it an aftonifhing appearance to the Romans. 

And it feems to have been equally the drefs of the men 
and women among the nobles of Britain. Butin a few 
years after the erection of the Roman-Britifh towns 
in the north, and in the progrefs of refinement among 
them, this ancient habit began to be difefleemed by 
the chiefs of the cities, and looked upon as the badge 
of ancient barbarifm. And the growing prejudices 
were foon fo greatly improved, that within 20 years 
only after the conftruCtion of the towns, the Britifli 
faguin was actually religned, and the Roman toga or 
gown affumed by many of them. 

“ The gown, however, never became univerfal in 
Britain : and it feems to have been adopted only by 
the barons of the cities and the officers of the crown ; 
and has therefore been tranfmitted to us as the robe of 
reverence, the enfign of literature, and the mantle of 
magiftracy. The woollen and plaided garments of the 
chiefs having naturally fuperfeded the leathern vef- 
tures of their clients, the former were flill wore by 
the generality of the Britons ; and they were retained 
by the gentlemen of the country, and by the common¬ 
alty both in country and city. That this was the cafe, 
appears evident from the correfpondent conduct of the 
Gauls and Britons ; who kept their Virgata Sagula 
to the lafl, and communicated them to the Franks and 
Saxons. The plaided drapery of the Britons flill ap¬ 
peared general in the flreets of Manchefler ; and muft 
have formed a flriking contrail to the gown of the 
chief, the dark mantle of Italy : and it and the orna¬ 
mented buttons on the flioulder arc preferved among 
us even to the prefent moment, in the parti-coloured 
cloathingand the taffelled fhoulder-knots of our foot¬ 
men.” 

In fome univerfities phyficians wear a fcarletgown. 

In the Sorbonne, the doctors are always in gowns 
and caps. Beadles, &c. wear gowns of two or more 
colours. 

Among the French officers, &c. theydiftinguifb thofe 
ofth tjhort gown or robe ; which are fuch as have not 
been regularly examined. They have alfo barbers of 
the fhort gown, who are fuch as are obliged to praCtife 
in an inferior way to thofe of the long robe. 

Gown is alfo taken in the general for civil magiflra- 
ture, or the profeffion oppofite to that of arms. In this 
fenfe it was that Cicero faid cedant arena rogue. 

GOWRAN, 
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Gowran GOWRAN, aborough, fair, andpofttown, in the 
|| county of Kilkenny and province of Leinfter, Ireland. 

Graaf. N. Lat. 52. 34. W. Long. 7. o. It is governed by a 
‘ v ' portrieve,recorder,and town clerk. Here are the ruins 
of an old church, alfo the handfome feat of the late 
Lord Clifden ; and three miles beyond Gowran the 
ruins of Ballinabola caftle. 

GOYEN (John Van), painter of landfcapes,cattle, 
and fea-pieces, was born at Leyden in 1596; and was 
for fome time inllruCted by Ifaac Nicholai, who was 
reputed a good painter; but afterwards he became the 
difciple of Efaias Vandervelde, the molt celebrated 
landlcape painter of his time. Van Goyen very foon 
role into general elteem ; and his works are more uni- 
verfjlly fpread through all Europe than the works of 
any other maker, for he poddled an uncommon readi¬ 
ngs of hand and freedom of pencil. It was his con- 
ftant pleafure and practice to fketch the views of vil¬ 
lages and towns iituated on the banks of rivers or ca¬ 
nals ; of the fea-ports in the Lo-w Countries; and 
fometimes of inland villages, where the feenes around 
them appeared to him pleating or pkhntfque. Thofe 
he afterwards ufedas fubjedtsforhis future landfcapes; 
enriching them with cattle, boats, and figures in cha¬ 
racter,jufl: as thelivelinefs of his imagination directed. 
He underllood perfpective extremely well, and alfo 
the principlesof the ebairo-feuro ; which- branches of 
knowledge enabled him to give his pictures a llrong 
and agreeable efteht. He died in 165:6, aged 60.—His 
ufualfubjedtswere fea pieces,or landfcapes with views 
of rivers, enlivened with figures of peafants either 
ferrying over cattle, drawing theirnets in (till water, 
or going to or returning from market. Sometimes he 
reprefented huts of boots on the banks of rivers, with 
overhanging trees, and a beautiful reflection of their 
branches from the tranfparent furface of the waters. 
Tbefewere the fubjeCts of his bell time, which he 
generally marked with his name and the year; and the 
high finilhed pictures of Van Goyen will be for ever 
eftimablc. But as he painted abundance of pictures, 
fome are (light, fome loo yellow, and fome negligent¬ 
ly finilhed; though all of them have merit, being 
marked with a free, expeditious, and eafy pencil, 
and a light touch. His pictures frequently have a 
greyifh call; which did not arife from any mifmanage- 
ment of the tints, orany want of the (kill in laying on 
the colours; but was occafioned by his tiling a colour 
called Haarlem blue, much approved of at that time, 
though now entirely dilfufed, becaufe the ariifts found 
it apt.to fade into that* greyilh tint ; and it hath alfo 
rendered the pictures of this matter exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to be cleaned without injuring thefiner touches of 
the finifhing. His belt works are valued fo highly in 
molt parts of Europe, and efpecially in the Low 
Countries, that they defervedly afford large prices, be¬ 
ing ranked in Holland with the pictures of Teniers ; 
and at this time are not eafily procured, particularly 
if they are tin damaged, though his (lighter perform¬ 
ances are fufficiently common. 

GItAAK (Regnier de), a celebrated phyfician, 
born at Schoonhaven, in Holland, in 1641. He flu- 
hied phyiic at Prulfia. He was educated in Leyden, 
where he acquired great honour by publifhing atrea- 
tife De Succn 1 'ancreat'ico. He alfo pablifired three 
pieces upon the organs of generation, both male and 
f emale; upon which fubjeCt he had a controverfy with 


Swammerdam. He died young, in 1673 ; and his Grabs 
works,with his life prefixed, were publilhed at Leyden !j 
in 1677, in 8vo. Grace, 

GRABE (John Erneft), a very learned writer in ' v " 
the beginning of the 18th century,a native of Koningf- 
berg in Pruffia. He was educated in the Lutheran 
religion; but the reading of the fathers led him into 
doubts. He prefentedtotheeleCloralconliftory at Sani- 
biaiu PrulGa a memorial containing his doubts. The 
eleCtor gave orders to three eminent divines to anf\vci¬ 
thern. Theiranfwers (hook him a little in bis refold tion 
of embracing the Roman Catholic Religion; and oneof 
them, Spener, advifed him to go to England, Hewcnt; 
and kingWilliam gave him a penlion,which wasconti- 
nued by queen Anne. He was ordained a pried of the 
church of England, and honoured with the degree of 
doCtor of divinity by the univerfity of Oxford ; upon 
which occafion Dr GeorgeSmalridge pronounced two 
Latin orations which were afterwards printed. He 
wrote, 1. Spicelegium S. S. Patrum, ut et Hereticorum 
faecultpoj} Ghrijluvi natuin, 8vo. 2. An edition of the 
Septuagint, from the Alexandrian manufeript in St 
James’s library. 3. Notes on Juftin, &c. ; and other 
works, which are elteemedby the learned. 

GRACCHUS (Tiberius), eleCted tribune of the 
Roman people demanded in thefenate, in their name, 
the execution of the Agrarian law; by which all per- 
fons polleHing above 200 acres of land were to be de¬ 
prived of the furplus, for the benefit of the poor citi¬ 
zens, amongft whom an equal diftribution of them 
was to be made. Having carried his plan into execution 
by violent meafures, he fella viClim to Ins zeal, being 
alfaffinatedby his own party, 133 B.C. Cains his bro¬ 
ther purfuitig the fame fieps, was killed by the conful 
Opimius, 121 B. C. See (biftoryof) Rome. 

GRACE, among divines, is taken, r. For the free 
love and favour of God, which is the fpring and 
fourceof all the benefits we receive from him. 2. For 
the work of the Spirit renewing the foul after the 
image of God; and continually guiding andltrengthen- 
ing the believer to obey his will, to refill and mortify 
fin, and overcome it. 

Grace is alfo ufed, in a peculiar fenfe, fora fhort 
prayer faid before and after meat. 

The proofs of the moral obligation of this ceremony, 
drayvn from different paffagesof the New Teflamenr, 
are fo well kuown, that it Is needlefs to infill on them 
here. Some others, drawn from the practice of differ¬ 
ent nations, and of very remote antiquity, may not be 
difagreea’ble to our readers. 

1. Athenseus tells us, in his Deipnofoph. lib. ii. that 
in the famous regulation made by AmphiCtyon king 
of Athens with refpeft to the ufe of wine, both in fa- 
crifices and at home, he required that the name of 
Jupiter the Suflainer fhonld be decently and reverently 
pronounced. The fame writer, in lib. iv. p. 149, 
quotes Hermeias, an author extant in his time, who 
informs us of a people in Egypt, inhabitants of tl e 
city of Naucratis, whofe cultom it was on certain oc- 
calions, after they had placed themfelvesin the afual 
poftureof eatingat the table, to rife again and kneel ; 
when the pried or precentor to the foletmiity began 
to chant a grace, according to a dated form amongft 
them ; and when that was over, they joined in the 
meal in a folemn facrificial manner. Heliodorus has a 
palfage in his JEthtopics to the fame purpofe, that is 
D -2 was 


y 
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Grace, was the cuHorn of the Egyptian ph'ilofophers to pour 
0 out libations and put up ejaculations before they fat 
down to meals. Porphyry, in his treadle Z><? abjlin . 
lib. iv. p. 408. gives a great chara&er of the Samnean 
gymnofophifts in Egypt for the ftrklnefs of their life : 
as one article in their favour, he obferves, that at the 
founding of a bell before their meals, which confifted 
only of rice, bread, fruits, and herbs, they went to 
prayers ; which being ended, and not belore, the bell 
founded again, and they fat down to eating. In ge¬ 
neral this was a religious ufage or rite amongfl the an¬ 
cient Greeks ; and derived from yet older ages, if 
Clement of Alexandria rightly informs us. He men¬ 
tions, that thefe people, when they met together to 
refrelh themfelves with the juice of the grape, fung a 
piece of mulic, in imitation of the Hebrew Pfalms, 
which they called a fcholioti, Livy, lib. xxxix. fpeaks 
of it as a fettled cuftom among the old Romans, that 
they offered facrifice and prayer to the gods at their 
ineals and compotations. But one of the fnlleft tefti- 
monies to our purpofe is given by Quintilian, Dedam. 
301 .Adifli menfamfixyshsifid quarti cum venire ctepimus, 
Deos invocamui; “We approached the table (at fupper 
together), and then invoked the gods.” 

The Jefuit Trigautius, in his very elegant and in- 
ftruftive narrative of the Chriftian expedition of their 
miffionaries into China, book i. p. 69. gives this ac¬ 
count of the people there in the particular now under 
confideration. “ Before they place themfelves fbr 
partaking of an entertainment, the perfon who makes 
it fets a vefiel, either of gold, or filver, or marble, or 
feme fuch valuable material, in.a charger, full of wine, 
which he holds withhotkhis handstand then makes a 
low bow to the perfon of chief quality, or character at 
the table. Then, from the hall.or dining-room, he 
goes into the porch or entry., where he again makes, 
a very low bow, and turning his face to the fouth, 
pours out this wine upon the ground as a thankful 
oblation to the Lord of heaven. After this, repeat¬ 
ing his reverential obeifance, he returns into the 
hall,” &c.. 

The Turks pray fora blteffing on tBeir meat’; and! 
many more inftances might.be produced of infidels who 
have conflantly obferv.ed the like cuftom in fome way 
«r other. 

2. The fad, therefore, with refped to the heathen 
world, being thus evident, we proceed to the fenti- 
ments and behaviour of the Jews in this particular. 
Their celebrated hiftorian Jofephus; giving a detail of 
the rites and cuftoms of the EfTenes,. who were conr 
feffedly theftridefl and moll pious profetTors of the 
Jewiffi religion; hasthisremarkablepaffage to the pre¬ 
sent purpofe : “The prieft,” fays he, “ begsa bleffing 
before they, prefume to take any neurifhment; and it is 
looked upon as a great fin to take or tafte before.” 
Then follows the thankfgiving before meat r and 
“ when the meal,” proceeds he, “ is over, the pried 
prays again; and the company with him blefs and 
praife God as their preferver, and the donor of their 
life and nourifhment.” 

Philo, in his book De vita Cotitemplativa, gives an 
account of a body of men and women flrider than 
even the-Effenes themfelves. He diflinguifhes them by 
mo particular name, though his relation is very accu¬ 
rate and circumstantial; namely, that.on certain fpe- 


cial occafions, before “ they took their meals, they Grace. 

placed themfelves in a proper decent order; when,lift- *-*- 

ing up their hands and eyes to heaven, they prayed to 
God that he would be pleafed to be propitious to them 
in the ufe of thefe his good creatures.” 

From the Hebrew ritual it appears, that the Jews 
had their hymns and pfalms of thankfgiving, not 
only after eating their palIover,but on a variety of other 
occafions,at and after meals,and e ven between their Se¬ 
veral courfes and difhes ; as when the befl of their 
wine was brought upon the table, or their aromatic 
confections, or the fruit of the garden, &c. On the 
day of the paffover was fung Pfalm cxiv, “ When 
Ifrael came out of Egypt,” &c. 

Ariftseus has a paflage full on the prefent fubjeft. 

“ Mofes,” fays he, “ commands, that when the Jews 
are going to eat or drink, the company ihould imme¬ 
diately join in facrifice or prayer.” Where Rabbi Elea- 
zar (upon that author) met with this fentence, has 
been controverted. But fuppofing it not to be found 
in feriptis, it is Sufficient for us to know that the Jews 
did conflantly pradlife this cuftom, upon the foundation 
of an ancient and general tradition and ufage. That 
the prophet Daniel gave thanks before meat,is evident 
from the Apocryphal book concerning Bel and the 
Dragon, where,ver.38, 39, wefind, that “Danielfaid. 

Thou haft remembered me, O God ! neither haft 
thou forfaken them who feek thee and love thee. So 
Daniel srofe, and did eat.” Of this text.Prudentius-. 
takes notice in Cathemirin, hymn iv. 

His fumptis Danielis excitavil 
In ctelum faetem 9 ciboque fortis 
jimen reddidit , allelujab dixit . 

The much-beloved took the repaflr. 

And upto-heav’u his eyes he call;- 
By whichrefrefh’d, he fung aloud,, 

Amen and Allelujah to his God. 

Where, by the way, it may be- obfdrved, that the poet 
is a little miftaken in making the prophet give thanks- 
after meat; whereas,., according to the text, he did it 

before.. 

Grace, o rgraeefulnefs, iii the human character; an 
agreeable attribute, infeparable from motion as oppof- 
ed to reft, and as comprehending fpeech, looks, gef- 
ture, and loco-motion. 

As fome motions are homely, the oppofitc to grace¬ 
ful ; it is to be inquired. With what motions is this, 
aitribute connected ? No man appears graceful in a 
mafic; and therefore, laying aiide the expreffionsof the 
countenance; the other motions may be genteel, may 
be elegant, but of themfelves never are graceful. A 
motion atijufted in the moll perfect manner to anfwer 
its end;is elegant; but ftill fomewh-atmore is required 
to complete our idea of grace or gracefulnefs. 

What this unknown more may be, is the nice points 
Gne thing is clear from what is faid,that this triere mult, 
arife from the expreffions of the countenance : and 
from what expreffions fonaturally as from thofe which, 
indicate mental qualities, fuch as fvveetnels, benevo- 
lfcnce, elevation, dignity ? This protnifes to be a fair 
analyfis; becaufe of all objeCts mental qualities affeCt. 
us the moft ; and the impreffion made by graceful ap¬ 
pearance upon every fpeflator of tafte, is too deep.- 
for any caufe purely corporeal. 

The next ftep is,_ to examine what are the mental: 

qualities,. 
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Grace, qualities, that, in conjunction with elegance ofinotion, 

— v -' produce a graceful appearance. Sweetnefs, cheerful- 

nefs, affability, are not feparatcly fufficient, nor even 
in conjunction. Dignity alone, with elegant motion, 
produce a graceful appearance, but ftillmore graceful 
with the aid of other qualities,thofe efpecially that are 
the moll exalted. See Dignity. 

But this is not all. The molt exalted virtues may 
be the lot of a perfon whofe countenance has little ex- 
preffion: fitch a perfon cannot be graceful. Therefore 
to produce this appearance, we mult add another cir- 
cumftance, viz. an expreffive countenance, difplaying 
to every fpe&ator of tafte, with life and energy,every 
thing that palles in the mind. 

Collecting thefe circumltances together, grace may 
be defined “ that agreeable appearance which arifes 
from elegance of motion and from a countenance ex- 
preffive of dignity.” Expreflions of other mental 
qualities are not eli'ential to that appearance, but they 
heighten it greatly. 

Of all external objects, a graceful perfon is the molt 
agreeable. 

Dancing affords great opportunity for difplaying 
grace, and haranguing Hill more. See Dancing, 
Declamation, and Oratory. 

But in vain will a perfon attempt to be graceful who 
is deficient in amiable qualities. A man, it is true, 
may form an idea of qualities he is defiitute of, and, 
by means of that idea, may endeavour to exprefs thefe 
qualities by looks and geftures : but fuch ftudied ex- 
preflion will be too faint and obfcure to be graceful. 

AG of Grace , the appellation given to the aCt of 
parliament 1696, c. 32. which allows prifoners for 
civil debts to be fet at liberty, upon making oath that 
they have not wherewithal to fupport themfelves in 
prifon, unlefs they are alimented by the creditors on 
whofe diligences they were knprifoned, within ten 
days after intimation made for that purpofe. 

Days of Grace, three days immediately following 
the term of payment of a bill, within which the cre¬ 
ditor mult protefl if payment is not obtained, in or¬ 
der to intitle him to recourfe again!! the drawer. 

Grace is alfo a title of dignity given to dukes, 
drchbifhops, and in Germany to barons and other in¬ 
ferior princes. 

GRACES, G&ki\R,Charites, in the heathen theo¬ 
logy, were fabulous deities, three in number, who at¬ 
tended on Venus. Their names are, Aglia,Thalia,and 
Euphrofyne ; i.e. fhining, fiourifliing, and gay; or, ac¬ 
cording to fome authors, Pafithea,Euphrofyne,and M- 
giale. They were fuppofed by fome to be the daughters 
of Jupiter and EurynomethedaughterofOceanus; and- 
by others, to be the daughters of Bacchus and Venus. 

Some will have the Graces to have been four ; and' 
make them the fame with the f/or^/‘hours,” or rather 
with the four feafons of the year. A marble in the 
king of Pruffia’s cabinet reprefents the three Graces 
intheufual manner, with a fourth feated and covered 
with a large veil, with the words underneath, Ad So- 
rores 1111 . But this groupe we may underfland to be 
the three Graces, and Venus, who was their filter, as 
being daughter of Jupiter andDione. 

The Graces are always fuppofed to have hold of 
each other’s hands,, and never parted. They were 


painted naked, to (how that the Graces borrpw nothing t/acilA 
from art, and that they have no other beauties than Gracula,- ^ 
what are natural. ~ 

Yet in the firft ages they were not reprefented na¬ 
ked, as appears from Paufanias,lib. vi. and lib. ix.who 
deferibes their temples and fiatues. They were of 
wood, all but their head, feet, and hands, which were 
white marble. Their robe or gown was gilt ; one of 
them held in her hand a rofe, another a dye, and the 
the third a fprigof myrtle. 

GRACILIS, a mnfcle of the leg, thus called from 
its flender fliape. See Anatomy, Table oj the Mufeles. 

GRACULA, theGRAKLE, in ornithology, a genus pj ate 
belonging to the order pica:. The bill is convex, ecXXJI r 
cultrated, and bare at the point; the tongue is not clo¬ 
ven, but is flelhy and fharpifh; it has three toes before 
and pne behind. 1. The religiofa, leffer grakle, or 
Indian flare, is about the fize of a blackbird, the bill an 
inch and a half long, and of an orange colour. The 
general colour of the plumage is black, glofled with 
violet, purple, and green, in different reflections of 
light; on the quills is a bar of white : the feathers and 
legs are orange yellow, and the claws of a pale brown. 

The fpecies, which is found in feveral parts of the Eaft 
Indies, in the lfleof Hanian, and almofl every ifle be¬ 
yond the Ganges,is remarkable for whiftling,iinging, 
and talking well, much better than any of the parrot 
genus, and in particular very diflincl. Its food is of 
the vegetable kind. Thofe kept in this climate are 
oblerved to be very fond of cherries and grapes : if 
cherries are offered to one, and it does not immedi- 
ately get them, it cries and whines like a young 
child, till it has obtained its defire. It is a very tame 
and familiar bird. %. The barita, or boat tailed- 
grakle, is about the lize of a- cuckow. The bill is 
fliarp, black, and an inch and a half in length ; the 
general colour of the plumage is black, with a glofs 
of purple, efpecially on the upper parts;. the legs 
and claws are black, the latter hooked. There is a 
Angularity inthe foldingupofthe tail-feathers,which, 
inflead of forming, a plain furface at top, link in¬ 
to a hollowlike a deep gutter. It always carries its tail- 
expanded when on the ground,, folding it up in the 
above Angular manner only when perched or flying. 

It inhabits Jamaica ; and it feeds on maize, beetles,, 
and other infects, as well as on thefruit of the banana.. 

It is. likewife common in: North America,, keeping, 
company with the flocks of the maize-thieves,and red 
winged oriole.. Thefe breed in the fwamps* andmi- 
grate in September, after which none are feen. 3. The 
quifcula, purple-jackdaw, or Barbadoes blackbird, isa- 
boutthe fize of a blackbird; the whole bird is black,, 
but moft beautifully and richly glofled with purple, 
efpecially on the head and neck. The female is wholly 
of a brown colour, deepeft on the wings and tail. This- 
fpecies inhabits Carolina,. Mexico, and other parts of 
North America, alfo Jamaica, Thefe birds for the 
moft part feed on maize, whence the name of ?naize 
thieves has been given them; but-this is not their only 
food, for. they are known alfo to feed on many other 
things. In fpring, foon after the maize feed is put into 
the ground, they fcratch it up again; and as foon as 
the leaf comes out, they take it up with their bills, root 
and all; but when it is ripe they do Hill more damage,, 

for 
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<S«iculu» for fit that time they come in troops of thoufands, and 
I! are fo bold, that if difturbed in one part of a field they 
Oi'.x viiia. only go to another. In New Jel fey and Pennfylvania 
threepence per dozen was once given for the dead 
birds, and by means of this premium they were nearly 
extirpated in 1750; when the perfecutionofthem was' 
abated on account of the great increafe of worms which 
had taken placein the meadows,and which-inthepre¬ 
ceding year had left fo 'ittle hay in New England as 
to occaiion an importation from other parts. The 
grakles were therefore again tolerated,as it was obfer- 
vedthat they fed on thefe worms tdlthe maize was ripe. 
Thefe birds build in- trees. They are faid to pafs the 
winter in fwamps, which are quite overgrown with 
wood, from thence only appearing in mild weather ; 
and after the maize is got in, are content to feed on 
- other things, as the aquatic tare-grafs, and if prefied 
.by hunger, buck-wheat and oats, &c. they are faid 
alfo todeftroy that pernicious infect the bruchus pifi. 
Their note is pretty and agreeabl-s ; but their flelh is 
-not good to eat. 4. The criftatdla, or Chinefe ftar- 
Ting, is a little bigger than a blackbird. The bill is 
yellow or orange; and the general colour of the plumage 
blacki(h,witb a tinge of blue: the legs are of a dull yel- 
ilow,Thefe birds,which are faid totalkand whittle very 
'.well, are common in China,where they are very much 
tefteemed, and the figures of them are feen frequently 
' fin Chinefe paintings. Their food is rice, infeds, 
worms, and fuch like. They are feldom brought to 
England alive, requiring the greateft care in the paf- 
-fage.—There are eight other fpecies of Gracula. 

GRACULUS, in ornithology. See Corvus. 

GRADATION, in general, the afeending ftep by 
ftep, or in a regular and uniform manner. 

Gradation, in logic, a form of reafoning, other- 
wife criled Sorites. 

Gradation, in painting, a gradual and infenfible 
change of colour, by the diminution of the teints aiid 
fiiades. 

Gradation, in rhetoric, the fame with Climax. 

GRADISKA, a ftrong town of Hungary in Scla- 
vonia, on the frontiers of Croatia, taken by the Turks 
in 1691. It is feated on the river Save, in E.Long. 
17. 55. N. Lat. 45. 38. 

Gradiska, a ftrong town of Italy, in a fmall ifland 
of the fame name on the frontiers of Friuli, in E. 
Long. 13. 37. N. Lat. 46. 6. It is fubjed to the 
houfe of Auftria. 

GRADO, a ftrong town of Italy, in a fmall ifland 
of the fame name, on the coaft of Friuli, and in the 
territory of Venice. E. Long. 13. 35. N. Lat. 
4 J. 52. 

GRADUATE, a perfon who has taken a degree 
, in the univerfity. See Degree. 

GRJsVIUS (John George), one of the moft 
learned writers in the 17th century. In the 24th 
year of his age, the eledtor of Brandenburg made him 
profefTor at Doifbatirg. In 1658, he was invited to 
Deventer to fucceed his former mafter Gronovius, In 
1661, he was appointed profefTor of eloquence at 
Utrecht; and 12 years after he had the profefibrlhip 
of politics and hiftory conferred on him. ‘He fixed 
his thoughts here, and refufed feveral advantageous 
.offers. He had, however, the fatisfadtion to be fough t 


after by divers princes, and to fee feveral of them come Grafting, 
from Germany toftudy under him. He died in 1703, ' v ‘ 
aged 71. His Thefaurus anriquitatum et rijioriarum 
Italic, &c. and other works, are well known. 

GRAFTING, or Engraiting, in gardening, is 
the taking a fhoot from one tree, and inferring it into 
another, in fuch a manner that both may unite clofely 
and become one tree. By the ancient writers on huf- 
bandry and gardening, this operation, is called inc't- 
/ion, to diftinguilh it from inoculation or budding, 
which they call inferere oculos.. 

. Grafting hath been pradifed from the moft remote 
anciquity ; but its origin and invention is differently 
related by naturali fts. Th eophraftus tells us, that a bird 
having fwallowed a fruit whole, caft it forth intoaclefc 
or cavity of a rotten tree ; where mixing with fome of 
the putrifted parts of the wood, and being walhed 
with the rains, it budded, and produced within this 
tree another tree of a different kind. This led the 
hnfbandman to certain refledions, from which foon 
afterwards arofe. the ari of engrafting. 

. Pliny fets die fame thing in a different light : a 
countryman having a mind to make apallifade in his 
grounds, that it might endure the longer, he bethought 
himfelf to fill up and ftrcugthen the bottom of the 
pallifadr, by running or wattling it with the trunks of 
ivy. The effed of this was, that the itakes of the 
pallifades taking root, became engrafted into the 
trunks, and produced large trees ; which fuggefted to 
the hufbandman the art of engrafting. 

The ufe of grafting is to propagate any curious 
forts of fruits fo as to be certain of the kinds; which 
cannot be done by any qther method : for as all the 
good fruits have been accidentally obtained from 
feeds, fo the feeds of thefe, when fown, will many of 
them degenerate, and produce fuch fruit as is not 
worth the cultivating : but when lhoots are taken from 
fitch trees as produce good fruit, thefe will neveralter 
from their kind, whatever be their ftock or tree on 
which they are grafted. 

The reafon or philofophy of engrafting is fome- 
what obfeure ; and had not accident given the Jrft 
hint, all our knowledge of nature would never have 
led us to it. The effed is ordinarily attributed to 
the diverfity.of the pores or duds of the graft from 
thofe of the ftock, which change the figure of the 
particles of the juices in palling through them to 
the reft of the tree. 

Mr Bradley, on occafion of fome obfervations of A- 
gricola, fuggefts fomething new on this head. The 
ftock grafted on, he thinks, is only to be confidered as 
a fund of vegetable matter, which is to be filtered 
through the cyon, and digefted, and brought to maturi¬ 
ty, as the time of growth in the velfelc of the cyon di- 
reds. A cyon, therefore, of one kind, grafted on a tree 
ofanother, may be rather faid to take root in the tree 
it is grafted in, than to unite itfelf with it: for it is 
vifiblethat the cyon preferves its natural purity and 
intent,thonghit be fed and nouriflied with a mere crab; 
which is, without doubt, occafioned by the difference 
of the vellels in the cyon from thofe of the ftotk: fo 
that grafting may be juftly compared to planting. 

In profeention of this view of that ingenious author., 
we add, that the natural juices of the earth/by their 
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drafting, fecration and comminution in puffing through tlie 

■—— -- roots. Sic. before they arrive at the cyon, muff donot- 

lefs arrive there half elaborated and concodted ; and 
fo difpofed for a more eafy, plentiful, and perfedt af- 
limilation and nutrition ; wncnce the cyon nniftnecef- 
farily grow and thrive better and falter than if it were 
put immediately in the ground, there toliveon coarfe 
diet and harder of digeltion : and the frail produced 
by this further preparation in the cyon, mult be liner 
and further exalted than if fed immediately from the 
more imperfectly prepared and altered juices of the 
ftoclc. 

Many have talked of changing of fpecies, or pro¬ 
ducing mixed fruits, by engrafting one tree on ano¬ 
ther of the fame clafs; but as the graft carries the 
juices from the flock to the pulp of the fruit, there 
is little hope of fucceeding in luch an expectation by 
ever fo many repeated grafts : but if, after changing 
the graft and ltockfeveral fucceffive times, youfet the 
feed of the fruit produced on the graft in a good 
mould, it is poffible that a change may happen, and 
a new mixed plain may be produced. Thus the al¬ 
mond and peach may, by many changes in the graft¬ 
ings, and by interrations of the Hones of the peaches, 
and of the lhells of the almonds, and by teribrations 
„of the Hem of the root here and theie, alter their na¬ 
ture fo much, that the coat or pulp of the almond may 
approach to the nature of the peach, and the peach 
may have its kernel enlarged into a kind'of almond ; 
and on the fame principle, the curious gardener may 
produce many fucli mixed kinds of things. 

Mr Du Kamel has obferved, that, in grafting of 
trees, there is always found at the infertion of the 
graft, a change in the directions of fibres, and a fort 
of twiHing-or turningabout of the velfels,which great¬ 
ly imitates that in the formation of certain glands in 
animal bodies : and from thence he infers, that a new 
fort of viftus being formed by this means, the fruit 
may very naturally be fo far influenced by it, as to be 
meliorated on the new branch ; but that no fuch Hid¬ 
den and eilential changes can be effected by thole 
means, as too many of the writers on agriculture pre- 
tend. He obferves, however, that this anatomical ob- 
fervation would not have been fufficicnt to convince 
him of the faliity of too many of thefe relations, had 
not experiment joined to confirm him in this opinion. 
He tried many grafts on different trees ; and, for fear 
of error, repeated every experiment of confequence 
feveral times : but all ferved only to convince him of 
the truth of what hcatfirff fufpedted. He grafted in 
the common way the peach upon the almond, the 
plum upon the appricot, the pear upon the apple, the 
quince, and the white thorn ; one fpecies of plum on 
other very different fpecies, and upon the peach, the 
apricot and the almond. All thefe fucceeded alike : 
, the fpecies of thefruit was never altered ; and in rhofe 

which would not come to fruit, the leaves, the wood, 
and the flowers, were all the fame with thofe of the 
treefrom whence the graft was taken. 

Authors on agriculture have alfo mentioned a very 
different fort of grafting ; namely, the felting grafts 
of one tree upon Hocks of a different genus ; fuch as 
the grafting the pear upon the oak, the elm, the 
maple, or the plum, &c. Mr Du Hamel tried a great 
number of thofe experiments carefully, and found 
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every one of them unfuccefsful ; and the natural con- Grafnn 
cluflon from this was, that there muH be fomc natural v ' — 
alliance between the Hocks and their grafts, otherwife 
the latter will either never grow at all or very foon 
periffi. 

NotwithHanding the facility with which grafts ge¬ 
nerally take on good Hocks, there are many accidents 
and uncertainties attending them in thiir different 
periods. Some perifli immediately ; fome, after ap¬ 
pearing healthy for many months, and fome even for 
years. Of thefe lad fome die without the Hock fuf- 
feriitg anything; others perilh together with the 
Hocks. It is very certain, that the greater part of 
grafted trees do not live fo long as they would have 
done in their natural Hate; yet this is no unexception¬ 
able rule : for there are fome which evidently live the 
longer for tli is practice ; nay, there are inffauces of 
grafts which, being placed on Hocks naturally offhort 
duration, live longer than when placed on ihofe which 
are more robuft and lading. Thefe irregularities have 
been but little conlidered hitherto, though they might 
be made productive of confiderable advantages.—One 
great requiliie for the fucceeding of any graft is, that 
it be in its own nature capable of fo clofe and intimate 
an union with the fubflance of the Hock, that it be¬ 
comes as it were a natural branch of it. If all trees 
rcfembled one another in their ffrudhire and juices,the 
fize and eladicity of their velfels, &c. probably the 
grafts of all trees would fucceed upon one another ; 
but this is by no means the cafe. 

Trees are well known to be compofed of numerous 
arrangements of hollow fibres, and thefe are different 
and unequal in every fpecies of tree. In order to the 
fucceeding of a graft, iL is plain that there muff be a 
conformity in its velfels and juices with thofe of the 
Hock ; and the more nearly they agree in this, pro¬ 
bably the better they fucceed ; and the farther they 
differ, the worfe—If there be, however, fome differ¬ 
ence in the folid parts of trees, there are evidently 
many more in the juices. The fap in fome trees is 
white as milk, in others it is reddilh, and in fome as 
clear and limpid as water. In fome, it is thin and very - 
fluid; in others, thick and vifeous. I11 the taffe and 
fmcll of the juices there are alfo not lefs diflerences : 
fome are fweet, fome inlipid, fome bitter, fome acrid, 
and fome fetid : the quality of the fap thus makes a 
very great difference in the nature of irees ; but its 
quantity, and derivation to the parts, is fcarce lefsob- 
ferveable* Of this we have familiar inffances in the 
willow and the box ; one of which will produce longer 
Ihoots in one year than the other in twenty. 

Another difference yet more ffriking, and indeed 
more effential in regard to the growth of grafts than 
all thefe, is the different feafon of the year at which 
trees ffioot out their leaves, or ripen their flowers. 

The almond-tree is in flower before other trees ill 
general have opened their earlieff buds; and when 
other trees are in flower, this is full of leaves, and has 
its fruit fet before the mulberry begins to pulh out its 
earlieff buttons. When we coniider all thefe differ¬ 
ences in trees, we cannot but wonder how it is poffi¬ 
ble. for a branch of one to live upon another; and it 
becomes a much more perplexing queffion how any 
graft can fucceed, than how fuch numbers come to 
mifearry. A graft of one pear upon another fhall be 
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^taftiwg, feen to fucceed prefently as if upon its own tree; and 

v v ' in a fortnight will gain fix inches in length, and fo of 
fdme others.—This mull be owing to the great fimi- 
larity between the flock and the graft in all refpe&s; 
and a great contrariety or difference in ftruClurfc of 
parts will make as remarkable a difference on the 
other hand. An inflance of this may be obferved in 
the plum and the elrii; which no art can ever make to 
fucceed upon one another, whether the plum be 
grafted on the elm, or the elm upon the plum flock. 
Thefe ar'e examples of the extremes of eafy gro.wth, 
and of abfolute decay j but there are many conjunc¬ 
tions of trees which feem of a middle nature between 
the two, and neither immediately perifli, nor totally 
fucceed. Of thefe, fuch as were grafted in autumn 
ufually remain green the whole Winter without pufh- 
ing j and thofe Which are grafted in fpring remain 
green a month Or longer, but flill without fhooting: 
Some particular ones have alfo been known to ntake a 
few fhoots the firfl, or even the fecond fap feafori. 
after the operation ; but all perilh at the end of thefe 
limes. Of this kind are the grafts of the pear-tree 
upon the elm, the ihaple, and the hornbeam, and the 
hiulberry Upon the elm and fig, with many others. 

When We come to inquire into the caufe of this, 
we find that thefe grafts, though unnatural, have yet 
had a communication with the flock by meatis of a 
few Anall veffels, Which has been fufficient to keep 
them green, or eVen to make them fhoot a little, du¬ 
ring the great afcent of the fap : But the far greater 
number of the fibres have had all the while no com 1 
'munication, and are found putrified, dried up, or co¬ 
vered with a putrid juice. This has evidently hap¬ 
pened by means of the difptoportion in fize between 
the veffels of the flock and of the graft, and the great 
difference between their natural juices, which are 
obftacles abundantly fufficient to prevent either ah 
union of the fibres or the introduction of new fap. 
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The grafts of. the almond on the plum, and of the 
plum on the almond, always grow very vigoroufly for 
the firfl year, and give all the appearances imaginable 
of fucceeding entirely ; yet they always perifh in the 
fecond or third year. Thb almond graft Upon the 
plum-flock always pilflies out Very vigoroufly at firfl j 
but the part of the flock immediately Uiider the graft 
grows fmalier ahd perifhes, the graft abforbing too 
much o.f the juices, and the graft neceflarily perifhes 
with it. The decay Of the whole generally happens 
early in the fpring: and that plainly from the different 
feafon of the natural fliobting of the two trees, the al¬ 
mond pufliing Very vigotoufly, and confequently drain¬ 
ing the flock of its juices, at a time when, according 
ro its nature, the juices are but in fmall quantity in it, 
and the fap does not begin to afcend. The grafts of 
the plum on the alihoud are, from the fame caufe, fur- 
iiifhed with an abundance of fap Which they have at 
that time 110 occafion for ; and confequently they as 
certainly perifh of repletion, as thb Other Of inani* 
tion. 

The peach grafted oh the plum fucceeds excellently, 
and lives longer than it would have done in a natural 
flate; the reafon feems to be, that the peach Is a ten¬ 
der tree, fhoots with great vivacity, and produces more 
branches than the root is able to maintain. Thus the 
poach trees are ufually full of dead woods and often 
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their large branches perifh, and fometimes their whole 
trunk. On this occafion the plum, being a flow fhoot- 
ing tree, communicates its virtue to the graft; and the 
peach confequently fends out fhoots which are more 
robufl and flroug, and are no more in number than 
the root is able to fupply with nourifhmcnt, and con¬ 
fequently the tree is the more lalting. 

The grafts, or cydns, with which the grafting is 
ertedled, are young fhoots of lafl fummer’s growth, 
for they muft not be more than one year, and fuch as 
grow on the outfide branches, and robufl but moderate 
fhooters ; fuch alfo as are firm and well ripened, fhould 
always be chofcn from healthful trees: obferving, that 
the middle part of each fhoot is always the belt graft, 
cut at the time of grafting to five or fix inches id. 
length, or fo as to have foilr or five good eyes or buds j 
but fhould be preferred at full length till grafting 
time, and then prepared as hereafter directed. 

They fhould be collected or cut from the trees irt 
February, in mild weather, before their buds begin to 
fwell,oradvancemuchforfhooting:in collecting them, 
choofe fuch as have not made lateral or fide fhoots ; cut 
them off at full length; and if they are not to be ufed 
as foon as they are collected, lay their lower ends in 
fome dry earth in a warm border till grafting time, 
arid, if fever e weather fhould happen, cover them with 
dby litter: 

The proper tools and other materials dfed in graft¬ 
ing, are, 1. A flrong knife for cutting off the heads of 
the flocks, previous to the infertion of the graft ; alfo 
a fmall hand-faw for occafional ufe in cutting off the 
heads of large flocks. 2. A common grafting-knife, 
or ft long fharp pen-knife, for cutting and fhaping the 
grafts ready for infertion ; alfo to Hope and form the 
flocks fob the reception of the grafts. 3. A flatgraft- 
ing-chifel and fmall mallet for clefting large flocks, 
in cleft-grafting, for the reception of the graft. 4. A 
quantity of new bafs-firings for bandages, for tying 
the grafted parts clofe, to fecure the grafts, and pro 1 
mote their fpeedy union with the flock. And, 5. A 
quantity of grafting clay, for claying clofely round 
the grafts after their infertion and binding, to defend 
the parts from being dried by the fun and winds, or 
too much liquified by wet, or pinched by cold ; for 
thefe parts ought to be clofely furrounded with a coat 
of clay in fuch a manner as effectually to guard them 
frotn all Weathers, which would prove injurious to 
young gfafls, and deflboy their cementing property, 
fo as to prevent the junction: therefore, a kind of 
fliff loamy mortar miifl be prepared of flrong fat loam, 
or, in default thereof, any fort of tough binding clay, 
either of which fhould be laid in an heap, adding 
thereto about a fourth of frefh horfe-dung free front 
litter, and a portion of cut hay, mixing the whole 
well together, and adding a little water : then let the 
Whole be well beaten with a flick upon a floor, or other 
hard fubflailce; and as it becomes too dry, apply more 
Water, at every beating turning it over, always con 1 
Uniting to beat it well at top till it becomes flat; which . 
iituft be repeated more or lefs according to the nature 
of the clay, but fhould be feveral times done the firfl 
day ; next morning repeat the beating, flill moifl- 
enlng it with water ; and by thus repeating the beat¬ 
ing fix or eight times every day for two or three days, 
or every other day at lead, for a week, it will be in pro¬ 
per 
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Grafting, per order for ufe ; obferving, it Ihould be prepared a 
>—v-- week at lead before it is ufed, but if a month, the bet¬ 

ter. 

Tliefeafon for performing the operation of grafting 
is February and March : though, when the work is 
performed in February, it for the general part proves 
the mod fuccefsful, more efpecially for cherries, 
plumbs, and pears; and March grafting is well adapt¬ 
ed for apples. 

There are different methods of grafting in practice, 
termedWhip-grafting-Cleft-grafting—Crown-graft¬ 
ing—Cheek-grafting—Side-grafting—Root-graft¬ 
ing—and Grafting by approach or Inarching: but 
Whip-grafting and Cleft-grafting are mod commonly 
ufed ; and Whip-grafting mod of all, as being the 
mod expeditious and fuccefsful of any. 

Whip-grafting. —This being the mod fuccefsfulme- 
thod of grafting is the mod commonly pradtifed in all 
thenurferies; it isarwaysiperformedupon fmall docks, 
from about the fize of a goofe- quill to half an inch or 
a little more or lef§ in diameter, but the nearer the 
dock and graft approach in fize the better; and is call¬ 
ed whip-grafting,bcauk the grafts and docks being 
nearly of a lize, are doped on one fide, fo as to fit each 
other, and tied together in the manner of whips, or 
joints of angling rods, &c. and the method is as fol¬ 
lows. Having the cyons or grafts, knife,bandages,and 
Mawe's clay ready,then begin the work by cutting off the head 
Via. of of the dock at fome clear fmooth part thereof; this 
Gardening. fl one> cut one fld e doping upward, about an inch and 
half or near two inches in length, and make a notch 
or fmall flit near the upper part of the dope downward 
about half an inch long, to receive the tongue of the 
cyon ; then prepare the cyon, cutting it to five or fix 
inches in length,forming the lower end alfoin a doping 
manner, foas exafily to fit the doped part of the dock, 
as if cut from the fame place, that the rinds of both 
mayjoin evenly in every part; and make a dit fo as to 
form a fort of tongue to fit the flit made in the dope 
of the dock; then place the graft,inferting the tongue 
of it into the flit of the dock, applying the parts as 
evenly and clofe as poflible ; and immediately tie the 
parts clofe together with a Aring of bafs, bringing it 
in a neat manner feveral times round the dock and 
graft; then clay the whole over near aninch thick on 
every fide, from about half an inch or more below the 
bottom of the graft, to an inch over the top of the 
dock, finifliing the whole coat of clay in a kind of oval 
globular form, rather longwife, up and down, clodng 
it effectually about the cyon, and every part, fo as no 
fun, wind, nor wet may penetrate, to prevent which 
is the whole intention of claying; obferving to exa¬ 
mine it now and then, to fee if it any where cracks or 
falls off, and if it does it mud be inflantly repaired 
with frefh clay. This fort of grafting may alfo be 
performed, if neceffary, upon the young (hoots; of any 
bearing tree, if intended to alter the forts of fruits, or 
have more than one fort on the fame tree. By the 
middle or latter end of May, the grafts will be well 
united with the dock, as will be evident by the flioot- 
ing of the graft; then the clay fliould be wholly taken 
away; but differ the bafs bandage to remain fome time 
longer until the united parts feern to fvvell and be too 
much confined by the ligature, then take the tying 
wholly off. Their farther culture is dire&ed under 
Vo l. VIII. 


the refpe&ive articles, whether dedgaed for dwarfs 
or dandards, &c. 

Cleft-grafting .—This isfocalled, b.ecaufe the dock 
being too large for whip-grafting is cleft or dit down 
the middle for the reception of the graft; and is per¬ 
formed upondocks from about one to two inches diame¬ 
ter. Fird, with a drong knife cut off the head of the 
dock; or if the dock is very large,it maybe headedwith 
a faw; and cut one fide doping upwards about an inch 
and half to the top ; then proceed with a drong knife 
or cbifel,to cleave the dock at top, crofs-way the dope, 
fixing the knife or chifel towards the back of the dope, 
and with your mallet drike it,fo as to cleave the dock 
about two inches, or long enough to admit the graft, 
keeping it open open with the chifel; this done,prepare 
the cyon, cutting it to fuch length as to leave four or 
five eyes, the lower part of which being doped on each 
fide, wedge-fafliion, an inch and half or two inches 
long, making one fide to a thin edge, the other much 
thicker, leaving the rind thereon, which fide mud,be 
placed outward in the dock; the cyon being thus form¬ 
ed, and the cleft in the dock being made and kept 
open with the chifel, place the graft therein at the 
back of the dock the thicked fide outward, placing 
the whole cut part down into the cleft of the dock, 
making the rind of the dock and graft join exa&ly ; 
then removing the grafting chifel, each fide of the 
cleft will clofely fqueeze the graft,fo as to hold it fad; 
it is then to be bound with a ligature of bafs, and 
clayed over,asobferved inwhip-grafting,leaving three 
or four eyes of the cyons uncovered. If intended to 
graft any pretty large docks or branches by this me¬ 
thod, two or more grafts may be inferred in each; in 
this cafe the head mud be cut off horizontally, making 
no dope on Lhe fide, but fmooth the top, then cleave 
it quite acrofs, and place a graft on each fide, as the 
dock may be cleft in two places, and infert two grafts 
in each cleft; they are thus to be tied and clayed as in 
the other methods. This method of grafting may be 
performed upon the branches of bearing trees, when 
intended either to renew the wood or change the fort 
of fruit. Towards the latter end of May,or the begin¬ 
ning of June, the junftion of the graft and dock in ei¬ 
ther method will be effeflnally formed, and the graft 
begin to flioot, when the clay may be taken off, and 
in a fortnight or three weeks after take off alfo the 
bandages. 

Crown-Crafting .—This kind of grafting is common¬ 
ly pra&ifed upon fuch docks as are too large tQ cleave, 
and is often performed upon the large branches of 
apple and pear trees, &c. that already bear fruit, 
when it is intended to change the forts, or renew the 
tree with frefh-bearing wood. It is termed crown- 
grafting, becaufe the dock or branch being headed 
down, feveral grafts are inferted at top all around be¬ 
twixt the wood and bark, fo as to give it a crown-like 
appearance: obferving, that this kindofgraftingfltould 
not be performed until March or early in April; for 
then the fap being in motion, renders the bark and 
wood of the dock much eafier to be feparated for the 
admiffion of the graft.---The manner of performing 
tins fort of grafting is as follows : Fird, cut off the 
head of the dock or branch with a faw horizontally,and 
pare the top fmooth, then having the grafts, cut one 
line of each fiat, and fomewhat Hoping, an inch and 
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a half, forming a fort of fhoulder at top of the flope to 
reft upon the crown of the ftock; and then raffing the 
rind of the ftock with a wedge, fo asto admit the cyon 
between that and the wood two inches down,place the 
grafts withthe flatfidenext thewood,thruftingitdown 
far enough for the fhoulder to reft upon the top of the 
ftock; and in this manner may be put three,four,five, 
©r more grafts in one large ftock or branch. When 
the grafts are all thus inferted, let the whole be tied 
tight and well clayed; obferving to leave two or three 
eyes of each graft uncovered, but railing the clay an 
iitch above the top of the ftock, fo as to throw the wet 
quickly off, without lodging about the grafted parts, 
which would ruin the whole work. Crown-grafting 
may alfo be performed,by making feveral clefts in the 
crown of the ftock, and inferting the grafts round the 
top of the clefts. The grafts will be pretty well uni¬ 
ted with the ftock, and exhibit a ftate of growth, by 
the end of May or beginning of June,and the clay may 
then be taken away. The trees grafted by this me¬ 
thod will fucceed extremely well; but, for the firft tw'o 
or three years, have this inconvenience attending 
them, of being liable to be blown out of the ftock by 
violent winds; which muft be remedied by tying long 
flicks to the body of the ftock or branch,and each graft 
tied upon one of the flicks. 

Cheek-grafting .—Cut the head of the ftock,off, ho¬ 
rizontally, and pare the top fmooth; then cut one fide 
Hoping an inch and half or two inches deep, and cut 
the lower part of the graft Hoping the fame length, 
making a fort of fhoulder at top of the Hoped part ; it 
is then to be placed upon the Hoped part of the ftock,. 
refting the fhoulder upon the crown of it; bind it with 
bafs, and finifh with a covering of clay as, in the other 
methods. 

Side-grafting .—This is done by inferting grafts in¬ 
to the Hides of the branches without heading them 
down ; and may be pradlifed upon trees to fill up any 
vacancy, or for the purpofe of variety, to have feveral 
forts of apples, pears, plums, &c. upon the fame tree. 
It is performed thus. Fix upon fuch parts of the 
branches where wood is wanted to furnifh the head 
or any part of the tree ; tligre flope off the bark and a 
little of the wood, and cut the lower end of the grafts 
to fit the part as near as poflible ; then join them to 
the branch, and tie them with bafs and clay them 
over. 

R'jOt-grafting —This is done by whip-grafting cyons 
upon pieces of the root of any tree of the fame genus, 
and planting the root where it is to remain ; it will 
take root, draw nouriihment, and feed the graft. 

Crajthig by approach, or Inarching —This fort of 
grafting is, when the flocks defigned to be grafted, 
and the tree front which you intend to take the graft, 
cither grow fonear,or can be placed fo near together, 
that the branch or graft may be made approach the 
ftock, without feparating it from the tree, till after 
its union or junction with the ftock; fo that the 
branch or graft being bent to the ftock, they together 
form a fort of arch ; whence it is called Grafting by 
Approach, or Inarching. Being a fure method, it is 
commonly pradtifed upon fuch trees as are with diffi¬ 
culty made to fucceed by any of the former ways of 
grafting. When intended to propagate any kind of 
tree or ihrub by this method of grafting,if the tree,&c. 
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is of the hardy kind, and growing in the full ground, 
a proper quantity of young plants for flocks muft be ' 
fet round it ; and when grown of a proper height, the 
work of inarching muft be performed ; or, if the 
branches of the tree you defign to graft from is too 
high for the flocks, in that cafe flocks muft be planted 
in pots, and a flight ftage muft be eredled around the 
tree, of due height to reach the branches, and the 
pots containing the flocks muft be placed upon the 
ftage. As to the method of performing the work : 
Obferve, that in this method of grafting, itisfome- 
times performed with the head of the ftock cut off, and 
fometimes with the head left on till thegraft is united 
with the ftock; though by previoufly heading the 
ftock,the work is much eafler performed ; and having 
no top,its whole effort will.be diredled to the nouriih¬ 
ment of the graft; having, however, the flocks pro¬ 
perly placed, either planted in the ground, or in pots 
around the tree to be propagated; then make the 
moft convenient branches approach the ftock, and 
mark on the body of the branches the parts where 
they will moft ealily join to the ftock, and in thofe 
parts of each branch pare away the bark and part of 
the wood two or three inches in length, and in the 
fame manner pare the ftock in the proper place for the 
jundlionof the graft; then make a flit upwards in the 
branch, fo as to form a fort of tongue, and make a 
flit downwards in the ftock to admit it; let the parts 
be then joined, flipping the tongue of the graft into 
the flit of the flock, making the whole join in an ex- 
aft manner, and tie them clofely together with bafs,. 
and afterwards cover the whole with a due quantity 
of clay,, as before diredled in the other methods. Af¬ 
ter this, let a flout ftake be fixed, if poflible, ^or the. 
fupport of each graft; to. which let that part of the 
ftock and graft be faftened, which is neceffary to pre¬ 
vent their being disjoined by the wind. The opera¬ 
tion being performed in fpring, let them remdin in 
that pofition about four months, when they will be 
united, and the graft may then be feparated from the 
mother-tree. In doing this, be careful to perform it 
with a fteady hand,To as not tooloofen or break out 
the graft, (loping it off downwards clofe to the ftock ; 
and if the head of the ftock was not cut down at the 
time of grafting, it muft now be done clofe to the 
graft, and all the old clay and bandage muft alfo be. 
cleared away, and replaced with new, to remain afew 
weeks longer. Obferve, however, that if you fhall 
think the grafts are not firmly united with the ftock 
in the period of time abovementioned, let them re¬ 
main another year till autumn,before you feparate the 
grafts from the parent-tree. By this kind of grafting,, 
you may raife almoft any kind of tree or fhrub, which 
is often done by way of curiofity, to ingraft a fruit¬ 
bearing branch of a fruit-tree upon any common ftock 
of the fame fraternity or genus, whereby a new' tree 
bearing fruit is raifed in few months. This is fome¬ 
times pradtifed upon orange and lemon trees, &c. by: 
grafting bearing-branches upon flocks raifed from the 
kernels of any of the fame kind of fruit, or into 
branches of each other, fo as tohave oranges, lemons, 
and citrons, all on the fame tree. 

An anonymous author has given us in a treatife, 
publilhed at Hamburgh, under the title Amcenitatet- 
Hortenfes T ova-, anew method of grafting trees, fo 
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Crafting-, as to have very beautiful pyramids of fruit upon them, 

Graham, which will exoeed in beauty, flavour, and quantity, 
all that can be othervvife produced. This, he fays, 
he had longexperienced, and gives the following me¬ 
thod of doing it. The trees are to be tranfplanted in 
autumn, and all theirbranches cut off. Early in the 
following fummer the young Ihoots are to be pulled 
off, and the buds are then to be ingrafted into them 
in an inverted direction. This, he lays, adds not on¬ 
ly to the beauty of the pyramids, but alfo makes ihe 
branches mare fruitful. Thefe are to be clofely con- 
nedledtothe trunk, and to be fattened in with the 
common ligature : they are to be placed circularly 
round the tree, three buds in each circle, and thefe 
circles at fix inches diftance from one another. The 
old trees may be grafted in this manner, the fuccefs 
having been found very good in thofe of twenty years 
handing ; but the moft eligible trees are thofe which 
are young, vigorous, and full of juice, and are not 
above a finger or two thick. When thefe young trees 
are tranfplan ted, th ey muff be fenced round with pales 
to defend them front the violence of the wind ; and 
there muff be no dung put to them till they are tho¬ 
roughly rooted, for fear of rotting them before the 
fibres ftrike. The buds ingrafted muff be fmall, that 
the wounds made in the bark to receive them, not be¬ 
ing very large, may heal thefooner; and if the buds 
do notfucceed, which will be perceived in a fortnight, 
there muff be others put in their place. The wound 
made to receive thefe buds muff be a ffraight cut, paral¬ 
lel to the horizon ; and the piece of bark taken out 
muff be downward, that the rain may not get in at 
the wound. In the autumn of the fame year, this will 
be a green and flourilhing pyramid; and the next fum¬ 
mer it will flower, and ripen its fruit in autumn. 

GRAHAM (James), Marquis of Montrofe, was 
comparable to the greateft heroes of antiquity. He 
undertook, againft almoft every obftacle that could 
terrify a lefs enterprifing genius, to reduce the king¬ 
dom of Scotland to the obedience of the king ; and his 
fuccefs was anfwerable to the greatnefs of the under¬ 
taking. By valour, he in a few months almoft effec¬ 
tuated his defign ; but, for want of fupplies, was for¬ 
ced to abandon his conquefts. After ths death of 
“Charles I. he, with a few men, made a fecond attempt, 
but was immediately defeated by a numerous army. 
As he was leaving the kingdom in difguife, he was 
betrayed into the hands of his enemy, by the Lord 
Afton, his intimate friend. He was carried to his ex¬ 
ecution with every circumftance of indignity that 
wanton cruelty could invent; and hanged upon a gib¬ 
bet 30 feet high, with the book of his exploits append¬ 
ed to his neck. He bore this reverfe of fortune with 
his ufual greatnefs of mind, and expreffed a juft fcorn 
at the rage and the infult of his enemies. We meet 
with many inftances of valour in this aftive reign ; 
but Montrofe is the only inftance of heroifm. He was 
executed May 21ft, 1650. See Britain, n°i37, 
J3 8 » M3; l6 J- 

Graham (Sir Richard), lord vifeount Prefton, 
eldeft fon of Sir George Graham of Netherby, in 
Cumberland, Bart, was bornin 1648. He wasfentam- 
baffador by Charles II. to Louis XIV. and was mafter 
©f the wardrobe and fccretary of ftate under James II. 
But when the Revolution took place, he was tried 
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and condemned, on an accufation of attempting the Grahi-m 
reftoration of that prince ; though he obtained a par- I! 
don by thequeen’s interceffion. Hefpent the remain- Gramma.^ 
der of his days in retirement, and publilhed an ele- ' 
gant tranflation of “ Boethius on the confolation of 
phikffophy.” He died in 169 j. 

Graham (George), clock and watch maker, the 
moft ingenious and accurate artift in his time, was 
bornin 1675. After his apprenticefhip, MrTotn- 
pion received him into his family, purely on account 
of his merit; and treated him with a kind of parental 
affe&ion as long as he lived. Befide his univerfally 
acknowledged lkill in his profeffion, he was a com¬ 
plete mechanic and aftronomer; the great mural arch 
in the obfervatory at Greenwich was made for Dr 
Halley, under his immediate infpe&ion, and divided 
by his own hand : and from this incomparable origi¬ 
nal, the belt foreign inflruments of the kind are co¬ 
pies made by Englilh artifts. The fedtor by which 
Dr Bradley firft difeovered two new motions in the fix¬ 
ed ftars, was of his invention and fabric : and when 
the French academicians were fent to the north to 
afeertain the figure of the earth, Mr Graham was 
thought the fitteft perfon in Europe to fupply them 
with inftruments ; thofe who went to the fouth were 
not fo well furnilhed. He was for many years a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Society, to which he communicated 
feveral ingenious and important difeoveries; and re¬ 
garded the advancement of fcience more than the ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth. He died in 1751. 

Graham’s Dyke. See Antoninus’s Wall. 

GRAIN, corn of all forts, as barley, oats, rye, &c. 

See Corn, Wheat, &c. 

Grain is alfo the name of a fmall weight, the 
twentieth part of afcruple in apothecaries weight, and 
the twenty-fourth of a penny-weight troy. 

■ A grain-weight of gold-bullion is worth two-pence, 
and that of filver but half a farthing fterling. 

Gr a 1 n alfo denotes the component particles offtones 
and metals, the veins of wood, &c. Hence crofs- 
grained, or againft the grain, means contrary to the 
fibres, of wood, &c. 

Grain (Baptiftle), mafter of the requefls inordi¬ 
nary to Mary de Medicis queen of France’s houfehold, 
wrote TheHiJlory• of Henry the Great,and of Lotus XIII. 
from the beginning of his reign to the death of the 
marlhal d’Ancre in 1617. Thishiftoryis reckoned 
to be written with impartiality, and the fpirit of a true 
patriot; and contains many things not to be found any 
where elfe. He vigoroufly afferts the edict that had 
been granted to the reformed. 

GRALLAl, in ornithology, is an order of birds 
analogous to the bruta in the clafs of mammalia, in the 
Linnasan fyftem. See Zoolog y and Ornitho logt. 

GRAMlNA, Grasses ; one of the feven tribes or 
natural families, into which all vegetables are diftri- 
bured by Linnaeus in his Philofophia Botanica. They 
are defined to be plants which have very limpleleaves, 
a jointed ftem, a hufky calyx termed glunia, and a 
Jingle feed. This defeription includes the feveral forts 
of corn as well as graffes. In Tournefort they con- 
ftitute a part of the fifteenth clafs, termed apetali; and 
in Linnaeus's fexual method, they are moftly contain¬ 
ed in the fecond order of the third clafs, called trian- 
dria digynia, 
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Gramina. This numerous and natural family of the grades has 

1 --- engaged the attention and refearches of feveral emi¬ 

nent botanifts. The principal of tliefe are, Ray, 
Monti, Micheli, and Linnaeus. 

M. Monti, in his Catalogueflirpium agri Bononien- 
fis gramina ac hujus modi ajfinia completions, printed at 
Bononia in 1719, divides the grades from the difpofi- 
tion of their flowers, as, Theophraflus and Ray had 
divided them before him into three fe&ions or orders. 
Thefe are, 1. Grades having flowers collected in a 
fpike. 2. Grades having their flowers collected in a 
panicle or loole fpike. 3. Plants that in their habit 
and external appearance are allied to the grades. 

This clafs would have been natural if the author had 
not improperly introduced fweet-.rufh, juncus, and ar¬ 
row-headed grafs, into the third feftion. Monti enu¬ 
merates about 306 fpecies of the grades, which he re¬ 
duces under Tournefort’s genera ; to thefe he has 
added three new genera. 

Scheuchzer,in his Ariflographia, publifhed likewife 
in 1719, divides the grades, as Monti, from the dif- 
pofition of their flowers, into the five following fee- 
tions : 1. Grades with flowers in a fpike, as phalaris, 
anthoxanthum, and frumentum. 2. Irregular grades, 
as fchoenanthus and cornucopiae. 3. Grades with 
flowers growing in a Ample panicle or loofe fpike, as 
reed and millet. 4. Grades with flowers growing in 


a compound panicle, or diffufed fpike, as oats and 
poa. 5. Plants by their habit nearly allied to the 
grades, as cyprefs-grafs, feirpus, linagroftis,rufh, and 
fcheuchzcria. 

Scheuchzer has enumerated about four hundred fpe¬ 
cies, which he deferibes with amazing ex-adtnefs. 

Micheli has divided the grades into fix fedtions, 
which contain in all 44 genera, and are arranged from 
the.lituation and number of the flowers. 

Gr ami n a, the name of the fourth order inLinnaens’s 
Fragments of a Natural Method, eonliftingof rhenu- 
merous and natural family of the grades, viz. agroftis, 
aira, alopecurus or fox-tail grafs, anthoxanthum or 
vernal grafs, ariftida arundo or reed, avena or oats, 
bobartia, briza, bromus, cinna, cornucopiae or horn of 
plenty grafs, cynofurus, dadtylis, elymus, fefluca or 
fefeue-grafs, hordeum or barley, lagnrus or hare’s tail 
grafs, lolium or darnel, lygeum or hooded matweed, 
melica,mileum or millet, nardus,oryzaorrice,panicum 
or panic-grafs, pafpalum, phalaris, or canary-grafs, 
phleum, poa, faccharum or fugar-cane, fecale or rye, 
flipa or winged fpike-grafs, triticum or wheat, uniola 
or fea-fide oats of Carolina, coix or Job’s tears, olyra, 
pharns, tripfacum,zea, Indian Turkey wheat or Indian, 
corn, zizania, adgilops or wild fefeue-grafs, and ropo- 
gon, apluda, cenchrus, holcits or Indian millet, ifehae- 
mum. See Botany, p. 458, col. 2. and Grassks. 


GRAMMAR. 


Definition. 1. RAMMAR is the art of /peaking or of writing 
V_X any language with propriety ; and the purpofe 
of language is to communicate our thoughts. 

2. Grammar, confidered as an art, neceflarily fup- 
pofes the previous exiflence of language ; and as its 
defign is to teach any language to thofe who are igno¬ 
rant of it, it mull be adapted to the genius of that parti¬ 
cular language of which it treats. A juft method of 
grammar, therefore, without attempting any altera¬ 
tions in a language already introduced, furnilhes cer¬ 
tain obfervations called rules, to which the methods of 
2 fpeaking ufed in that language may be reduced ; and 
Grammar this colledtion of rules is called the grammar of that 
particular, particular language. For the greater diftinctnefs with 
regard to thefe rules,grammarians have ufually divided 
this fubjedt into four diftin 61 heads, viz. Orthogra- 
ph y, or the art of combining letters into fyllables, and 
fy!tables into words ; Etymology, or the art of dedu¬ 


cing one word from another , and the various modifica¬ 
tions by which the fenfe of any word can be diverfifed 
con fidently with its original meaning or its relation to the 
themewhence it is derived ; Syntax, or what relates to 
the conflrudhon or due dfpoption of the words of a lan¬ 
guage into fntences or phrafes ; and Prosody, or that 
which treats of the quantities and accents of fyllables, 
and the art of making verfes. 

3. But grammar, confidered as a fcience, views lan¬ 
guage only as it is fignificant of thought. Negledting 
particular and arbitrary modifications introduced for 
the fake of beauty or elegance, it examines the analogy 
and relation between words andideas ; diftinguifh.es be¬ 
tween thofe particulars which are effeniial to language 
and thofe which are only accidental ; and thus furnifhes 
a certain ftandard, by which different languages may 
be compared, and their feveral excellencies or defeats 
pointed out. This is what is called Philosophic or 


UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 
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4. r T''HE origin of language is a fubjedt which has 
X employed much learned inveftigation,and about 
which there hftill a diver fity of opinion. Thedefign of 
fpeech is to communicate to others the thoughts and 
perceptions of the mind of the fpeaker : but it is ob¬ 
vious, that between an internal idea and any external 
found there is no natural relation; that the word fire, 
for inftance, might have denominated the fubftance 
which we call ice, and that the word ice might have 
fignified fire. Some of the mo ft acute feelings of man. 


as well as of every other animal, are indeed expreffed 
by fimple inarticulate founds, which as they tend to 
the prefervation of the individual or the continuance 
of the fpecies, and invariably indicate either pain or 
pleafure, are univerfally underftood : but thefe inar¬ 
ticulate and fignificant founds are very few in number •, 
and if they can with any propriety befaidto conllitute 
a natural and univerfal language, it is a language of 
which man as a mere fenfidve being partakes in com¬ 
mon with other animals. 


Gramina* 
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Origin of 
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§. Man is endowed not only with fenfation, but alfo 
with the faculty o i reafoning ; and limple inarticulate 
founds are infufficieiit for expreiting all the various 
modifications of thought, for communicating toothers 
a chain of argumentation, or even tor diltinguilhing be¬ 
tween thediiferent l'cnfations either of pain orofplea- 
fure : a man fcorched with lire or unexpectedly plunged 
among ice, might utter the cry naturally indicative of 
fudden and violent pain ; the cry would be the fame, 
or nearly the fame, but the ft illations of cold and heat 
are widely different. Articulation, by which thofe lim¬ 
ple founds are modified, and a particular meaning fixed 
to each modification, is therefore abfolutely ncccnary 
tofuch a being as matt, and forms the language which 
diftiuguiihcs him from allorher animals, and enables 
him to communicate with facility ah that divcrlhy of 
ideas with which his mind is Itored, to make known 
his particular wants, and to diltinguilh with accuracy 
all his various feufatious. Thofe ioundsrhus modified 
are called words ; and as words have confelfedly no 
natural relation to the ideas and perceptions of which 
they are lignificant, the ufe of then'' muff either have 
been the refult of human fagacity, or have been fug- 
gelled to the lirft man by the Author of nature. 

6. Whether language be of divine or human origin, 
is a queltion upon which, though it might perhaps be 
foon refolved, it is not necelfary here to enter. Upon 
either fuppofition, the firft language, compared with 
thofe which fucceeded it, or even with itfelf as after¬ 
wards enlarged, muft have been extremely rude and 
narrow. If it was of human contrivance, this will be 
readily granted ; for what art was ever invented and 
brought to a Hate of perfection by illiterate favages ? 
If it was taught by God, which is at leal! the more 
probable fuppolition, we cannot imagine chat it would 
be more couiprehenfive than the ideas of thofe for 
whofe immediate ufe it was intended ; that the firfl 
men ihould have been taught to exprefs pains or plea- 
fures which they never felt, or utter founds that 
fhouldbe afterwards lignificant of ideas which at the 
time of utterance had not occurred to the mind of the 
fpeaker: man, taught the elements of language, would 
be able himfelf to improve and enlarge it as his future 
Occafions Ihould require. 

7. As all language is compofed of fignificant words 
varioufly combined, a knowledge of them is necelfary 
previous to our acquiring an adequate idea of language 
as conftrnded into fentences and phrafes. But as it 
is by words that we exprefs the various ideas which, 
occur to the mind, it is necelfary to examine how ideas 
themfelves arc fuggefted, before we can afeertain the 
various clalfes into which words may be diflributed. 
It is the province of logic to trace our ideas from their 
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origin, as well as to teach the art of reafoning : but it 
is neccliary at prefent to obferve, that our earlieft ideas 
arc all ideas of fenfation, excited by the impre'flions 
that are made upon our organs of fenfe by the various 
objects with which we are furrounded. Let us there¬ 
fore fuppofc a rcafoiuble being, devoid of every poiiiblc 
prcpolielliou, pla. tdupon this globe ; and iL is ob¬ 
vious, that his attention would in the firll place be 
diiecled to the various objects which he f.tW exilling 
around him. fiicfe he would naturally endeavour to 
difiinguilh from one another ; and if he were either 
learning or inventing a language, his firfl effort would 
be to give them names, by means of which the ideas of 
them might be recalled when the objeds themfelves ? 
ihould be abtent. This is one copious fource of words; Of noun*, 
and forms a natural clafs which muft be common to 
every language, and which is diliinguiflied by the name 
of noun, : and as thefe nouns are the names of thefe- 
veral fubltances which exifi, they have likewife been 
called substantives. 

8. It would likewife be early difeovered, that every 

one of thefe fubltances was endowed with certain qua- 8 _ 
lities or atttibutes j to exprefs which another clafs of Of attn- 
words would be requinte, lince it is only by their qua- ° utlvcs * 
lities that fuoitances themfelves can attract our atten¬ 
tion. Thus, to be weighty, is a quality of matter ; to 
think, is an attribute of man. Therefore in every 
language words have been invented to exprefs the 
known qualities or attributes of the feverul objeds 
which exift. Thefe may all be comprehended under 
the general denomination of attributives. 

9. JSJouNsand attributives muff comprehend all 
that is ejfential to language (a) ; for every thing which 
exifls,or of which we can form an idea, mull be either 
a fuhjlance or the attribute of fome fubftance ; and 
therefore thofe two dalles which denominate fubftan- 
ces and attributes, mull comprehend all the words that 
ar e, necejfary to communicate to the hearer the ideas 
which are prefent to the mind of the fpeaker. If any 
other words occur, they can only have been invented 
for the faks of difpatch, or introduced for the pur¬ 
poses of eafe and ornament, to avoid tedious circum¬ 
locutions or difagreeable tautologies. There are in¬ 
deed grammarians of great name, who have confidered 
as effential to language an order of words, of which 
the ufe is to conned the nouns and attributives, and. 
which are faid to have no fignification pf themfelves, but 
to become fignificant by relation. Henceall words which 
can poffibly be invented are by thefe men divided into 
two general clalfes : thofe which are significant of 
themselves all d thofe which are not. Words fignifi¬ 
cant of themfelves are either expreffive of the names of 
fubltances, and therefore called substantives ; or 

of 


(a) This is the dodrine of many writers on the theory of language, for whofe judgment we have the 
highell refped : yet it is not eafy to conceive mankind fo far advanced in the art of abllradion as to view 
attributes by themfelves independent of particular fubilances, and to give one general name to each attribute 
wherefoever it may be found, without having at the fame words expreliive of affirmation. We never talk of 
any attribute, a colour for intlance, without affirming fomething concerning it ’; as, either that it is bright or 
faint, or that it is the colour of fome fubfance. It will be feen afterwards, that to denote affirmation is the 
proper office of what is called the fubllantive verb; as, “ Milk is white.” That verb therefore appears to 
be as necelfary to the communication of thought as any fpecies of words whatever ; anil if we muft range 
words under a.few general dalles we ihould be inclined to fay, that nouns t attributives , and affirmatives , 
comprehend all that is cffemial to language. 
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df attributes, and therefore called attributives. 

Words which are not lignificant of themfelves, mull 
acquire a meaning either as defining or conneding 
others; and are therefore arranged under the two 
dalles of definitives and connectives. 

10. That in any language there can be words which 
of themfelves have no fignification, is a fuppofition 
which a man free from prejudice will not readily ad¬ 
mit ; for to what purpofe fhould they have been in¬ 
vented ? as they are fignificant of no ideas, they can¬ 
not facilitate the communication of thought, and muft 
therefore be only an incumbrance to the language in 
which they are found. But in anfwer to this it has 
beenfaid, thattliefe words, though devoid of fignifica¬ 
tion themfelves, acquire a fort of meaning when joined 
with others, and thatthay are as neceflary to the ftruc- 
tare of a fentence as cement is to the ftrudure of an 
edifice : for as Jlones cannot be arranged into a regular 
•building without a cement to bind and conned them,fo 
the original words fignificant of JubJlances and attri¬ 
butes, cannot be made to exprefs all the variety of our 
ideas without being define dan & conned edbylhoie words 

whichof themfelves fignify nothing _It is wonderful, 

thathewhofirft fuggefted this fimile did not perceive 
that it tends to overthrow the dodrine which it is 
■meant to illuflrate : for furely the cement is as much 
the matter of the building as the Jlones themfelves ; it 
is equally folid and equally extended. By being united 
with the Hones, it neither acquires nor lofes anyone of 
•the qualities effential to matter-, it neither communicates 
its own foftnefs, nor acquires their hardnefs. By this 
mode of reafoning therefore it would appear, that the 
words called definitives and connedives, fofar from ha¬ 
ving of themfelves r.o fignification, are equally efTen- 
tial to language and equally fignificant with thofe 
which are denominated fubfiantives-andL attributives ; 
and upon invefligation it will be found that this is the 
truth. For whatever is meant by the definition or con- 
nediort of the words which all men confefs to be figni- 
fican t'jthat meaning muft be the fenfe of the words of 
which the purpofe is to define and conned ; and as 
there can beno meaning where there are noideas,every 
one of thefe definitives and connedives muft be fignifi¬ 
cant of fome idea, although it may not be always eafy 
or even pofiible to exprefs that idea by another word. 

11. Thefe different modes of dividing the parts of 13. Nouns are all thofe words by which objeds or 
fpeech we havejuft mentioned,becaufe they have been fubjlances are denominated, and which difiinguijh them 
largely treated of by grammarians of high fame. But from one another, without marking either quantity, qua- 
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Horne ToOKE,have differed on tbefubjed,it (hould 
feem to be of more importance, after having afeertain- 
ed with precifion the nature of each fpecies of words, 
to determine in what circumftances they differ than 
in what they agree. 10 

12. In moft languages, probably in all cultivated The com-; 
languages,grammariansdiflinguifhthefollowingparts mon div *‘ 
of fpeech : Noun, pronoun, verb,participle,adverb, pre- ® on jj le 
pofition, eonjundion. The Latin and Englijh gramma- 
rians admit the interjedion among the parts of fpeech, moft pro- 
although it isconfefTedlynotneceffary tothe conftruc- per. r 
tion of the fentence, being only thrown in to exprefs 
the affedion of the fpeaker ; and in the Greek and 
Englijh tongues there is the article prefixed to nouns, 
when they fignify the common names of things, to 
point them out, and to fliow howfar their fignification 
extends. I11 the method of arrangement commonly- 
followed in grammars, adjedives are claffed Nub fub- 
fiantives, and both are denominated nouns ; but it is 
certain that, when examined philofophically,an eflen- 
tial difference is difeovered between the fubflantive and 
the adjedhe; and therefore fome winters of eminence 
when treating of this fubjed, have lately given the 
following claflifi cation of words, which we fhall adopt: 

The ARTICLE, NOUN, PRO NO UN, VERB, PARTICIPLE, 

A DJE CTI VE, A DVERB,PRE POSITION, CON JUNCTION, 
interjection. All thefe words are to be found in the 
Engli/hlangaage ; and therefore we fhall examine each 
clafs, endeavour to afeertain its precife import, and 
fhow in what refpeds it differs from every other clafs. 

It is impoflible to inveftigate the principles of grammar 
without confining the invefligation in a great meafure 
to fome particular language from which the illuftra- 
tions muft be produced ; and that we fhould prefer the 
Englijh language for this purpofe can excite no won¬ 
der, as it is a preference which to every tongue is due 
from thofe by whom it is fpoken. We truft, however, 
that the principles which we fhall eftablifh will be 
found to apply univerfally ; and that our inquiry, tho’ 
principally illuftratedfrom the Englijh language, will 
be an enquiry into phtlofophical or univerjal grammar. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the Noun or Substantive. 


it does not appear to us, that any man can feel himfelf 
much the wifer for having learned that all words are 
either substantives or attributives, defini¬ 
tives orcoNNECTivES. The divifionof words into 
thofe which are significant of themselves, and 
thofewhicharesiGNiFicANT by relation, is abfo- 
lute nonfenfe, and has been productive of much error 
and much my fiery in fome of the moft celebrated trea¬ 
ties on grammar. It is indeed probable, that any at¬ 
tempt to eftablifh a different claflification of the parts 
of fpeech from that which is commonly received, will 
be found of little utility either in pradice or in fpecu- 
lation. As far as the former is concerned, the vulgar 
divifion feemsfufficiehtly commodious; for every man 
who knows any thing, knows when he ufes a noun 
•and when a verb. With refped to the latter, not to 
mention that all the grammarians from Aristotle to 


11 


lity, adion, or relation. Thejubfiantive or noun is the The non* 
name of the thing fpoken of, and in Greek and Latin defined, 
is called name ; for it is ev»^«tin the one, and nomen in 
the other ; and if in Englifhwe had calledit tbename 
rather than the noun-, the appellation would perhaps 
have been more proper, as this laft word being ufed 
only in grammar, is more liable to be mifunderftood 
than the other, which is in conftant and familiar ufe. 

That nouns or the names of things muff make a part 
of every language, and that they muft have been the 
Words firft fnggefted to the human mind, will not be 
difputed. Men could not fpeak of themfelves or of any 
thing elfe, without having names for themfelves and 
the various objeds with which they are furrounded. 

Now, as all the objeds which exift muft be either in 
the fameftatein which they were produced by nature, 
or changed from their original ftatc by art, or abjlrad- 

ed 
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i% ed from fubflances by the powers of imagination, and 
Different conceived by the mind as having at leafl the capacity 
hinds of 0 f being characterized by qualities ; this naturally fug- 
nowis gefls a divilion of nouns into natural, as man vege¬ 
table,tree, &c. art it icial, as houfe,Jbip, watch, &c. 
and abstract, as wkitenefs, motion, temperance, &c. 

14. But the diverlity of objects is fo great,that had 
each individual a diflintt and proper name, it would be 
impoffible for the moll tenacious memory, during the 
*3 courfe of the longed; life, to retain even the nouns of 
tieraT **** narrowed language. It has therefore been found 

terms expedient, when a number of things refemble each 
other in fome important particulars, to arrange them 
all under on t fpecies-, to which is given a name that be¬ 
longs equally to the whole fpecies, and to each individual 
comprehended under it. Thus the word man denotes 
a fpecies of animals,and is equally applicable to every 
human being: The word horfe denotes another fpecies 
of animals, and is equally applicable to every indivi¬ 
dual of that fpecies of quadrupeds ; but it cannot be ap¬ 
plied to the fpecies of men,or to any individual com^xt- 
hended under that fpecies. We find, however, that 
there are fome qualities in which feveral fpecies re¬ 
ferable each other ; and therefore we refer them to 
a higher order calleda genus, to which we give a name 
that is equally applicable to every fpecies and everyi«- 
dividual comprehended under it. Thus, men zndhorfes 
and all living things on earth refemble each other in 
this refpeCl, that they have life. We refer them 
therefore to the genus called animal; and this word 
belongs to every fpecies of animals, and to each indivi¬ 
dual animal. The fame clarification is made both of 
artificial&ndabflraB fubflances; of each of which there 
are genera, fpecies ,and individuals. Thus in natural fub- 
ftances, animal, vegetable, sxtdfojjile, denote genera j 
man, horfe, tree, metal, are species; and Alexander, 
Bucephalus, oak, gold, are individuals. In artificial 
fubflances, edifice is aGENUs; houfe, church, tower, are 
species; and the Vatican, St Paul's, and the Tower 
of London, are individuals. In abftratt fubflances, 
motion an d virtue are genera; flight and temperance are 
species; the flight of Mahomet and temperance in wine 
are individuals. By arranging fubflances in this 
manner,and giving a name to each genu rand fpedes,1 Ire 
nouns necelfary to any language are comparatively few 
and eafily acquired: and when we meet with an objedt 
unknown to us, we have only to examine it with atten¬ 
tion; and comparing it with other objedts, to refer it 
to the. genus or fpecies which it mofl nearly refembles. 
By this contrivance we fupply the want of a proper 
name for the individual-, and fo far as the refemblance 
is complete between it and the fpecies to which it is re¬ 
ferred, and of which we have given it the name, we 
may converfe and reafon about it without danger of 
error: whereashad each individual in nature a diflintf 
and proper name, words would be innumerable and in- 
comprehenfible ; and to employ our labours in lan¬ 
guage, would be as idle as that fludy of numberlefs 
written fymbols which has been attributed to the Chir 
nefe. 

The ^origin * 5 - Altho*' nouns are thus adapted to exprefsnot the 

of the fin- individuals but the genera ax fpecies into which fub- 
gular and fiances are claffed; yet,in fpeaking ofthefe fubflances, 
pluralnum- whether natural,artificial, or abftraft, all men mufl have 
occafion to mention fometimes one ofa kind, and fome- 
uxaesmort than one. Ineverylanguage,therefore,nouns 
mufl admit, of fome variationin their form, to denote 
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unity and plurality; and this variation is called number. 
Thus in the Englifh language, when we (peak of a 
fingle place of habitation, we call it a houfe but if of 
more, we call them houfes. In the fir ft of thefe cafes 
the noun is faid to be in the ftngular, in the laft cafe it 
is in the plural, number. Greek nouns have alfo a 
dual number to exprefs two individuals, as have like- 
wife fome Hebrew nouns: but this variation is evi¬ 
dently not eHernial to language; and it is perhaps 
doubtful whether it ought to be confidered as an ele-s. 
gance or a deformity. 

16. But although number be a natural accident of 
of nouns, it can only be conlideredas ejfential to thqle 
which denote genera or fpecies. Thus we may have 
occafion to fpeak of one animal or of many animals, of 
one man or of many men ; and therefore the nouns ani¬ 
mal and man maR be capable of expreffing plurality as 
well as unity. But this is not the cafe with refpebl to. 
the proper names of individuals : for we can only fay 
Xenophon, Ariftotle,Plato, &c. in the fmgular ; as,were 
any one of thefe names to affume a plural form, it, 
would ceafe to beth eproper name of an individual, and 
become the common name of z fpecies. OI this, indeed, 
we have fome examples in every language. When a. 
proper name is confidered as a general appellative un¬ 
der which many others are arranged, it is then no 
longer the name of an individual but of a/p ecies, andas 
fuch admits of a plural; as the Cafars, the Howards, 
the Pelhams, the Montagues, &c. hut Socrates can ne¬ 
ver become plural, folong as we know of no more than, 
one man of that name. The reafon of all this will be 
obvious, if we confider, that every genus may be found 
whole and entire in each of its fpecies; for man, horfe, 
and dog, are each of them an entire and complete ani¬ 
mal : and every fpecies may be found whole and entire 
in each of its individuals : for Socrates, Plato, and Xe¬ 
nophon, are each of them completely and entirely a 
man. Hence it is, that every genus, though one, 
is multiplied into many ; and every fpecies, though 
one, is alfo multiplied into many, by reference to 
thofe beings which are their fubordinettes : But as no 
individual has any fitch fubor dinates, it can never in. 
ftri&nefs be confidered as many ; and fo, as well in 
nature as in name, is truly an individual which, 
cannot admit of number., 

17. Befides number, another charafleriflic, vifiblcin c 
fubflances, is that of sex. Every fubftance is .either 
male ox female ; or both male andfemale ;or neither one 
nor the other. So that with refpeft to fexes and their 
negation, all fubflances conceivable are comprehended 
underthis/W/&/*/conlideration, which language would 
be very imperfedt if it could not exprefs. Now the 
exiltence of hermaphrodites being rare, if not doubtful, 
and language being framed to anfwer the ordinary oc- 
calions of life, no provilion is made, in any of the 
tongues with which we are acquainted, for.expreffing, 
otherwife than by anamemadeonpurpofe, orbyaperir 
phrafis ,duplicity of/ex.With regard to this great natural, 
charafleriftic, grammarians have made only a threefold 
diltinftion of nouns : thofe which denote males are 
faid to be of the mafeulinegender ; thofe which denote 
females, of the feminine ; and thofe which denote fub- 
fiances that admit not o lfx, are faid tobe neuterox of 
neithergender. All animals have fex ; andtbereforetbe 
names of all animals ffiould have gender. But the fex. 
of all is not equally obvious, nor equally worthy of at¬ 
tention. In. thofe fpecies that ar.e molt common, or 

off 


‘gendeK. 
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of which the maleaxtd th tfemale are,by their fize,form, her of individualsxm&tr one fpecies, we contemplate on- 
colour, or other outward circumftances,i eminently difthu ly thofe qualities which appear to be important, and in 
guifhed,the tfztf/m fometimes called by onename ,which which the fevcral individuals are found to agree, ab- 
\% mafeuline tabd the/erWebyafib^ifrew/name,which is firadlingthe mind from the conlideration of all thofe 
feminine. Thus in Engliili we fa y ,httfband,wife-, king, tvhich appear to be lefs effential, and which inone in- 
queen-, father,mother; fon, daughter, &c. In others of dividual may be fuch as have nothing exactly fimilar 
Similar dillin£tion,the name of the male is applied to the in any other individual upon earth. Thus, in claffing 
female only by prefixing a fyllable or by altering the the individual; which are comprehended under th tfpe- 
terminatioti; as man, woman; lion, lionefs; emperor, c/ex denominated horfe, we pay no regard to their colour 
Cmprefs, anciently emperefs; mafter,miftrefs ,anciently or their fize ; becaufe experience teaches us, that no 
mafterefs,Zzc, When the fx of any animal is not ob- particular colour or fize is effential to that individual 
vious, or not material to be known, the fame name, living creature, and that there are not perhaps upon 
in fome languages, is applied, without variation, to all earth two horfes whofe colour and fize are exaflly alike. 
the fpecies, and that name is faid to be of the cosnmon But the qualities ivhich in this procefs we take into 
gender. Thus in Latin bos albus is a white ox, and bos view,are th t generalfbape,the.fymmetry ,and proportion 
alba a white cow. Diminutive infedts, though they of the parts ; and in Ihort every thing which appears 
are doubtlefs male and female, feem to be confidered evidently effential to the life of the individual and the 
in the Englilh language as if they were really creeping propagation of the race. All thefe qualities areftrikingly 
things. No man, fpeaking of a. worm, would {ay he fimilar in all the individuals which we call horfes, and as 
creeps, but it creeps, upon the ground. But although ftrikingly diffimilar from the correfponding qualities of 
the origin o{ genders is thus clear and obvious; yet the every other individual animal. The colour of a horfe is of. 

Englilh is the only language, wich which we are ac- tenthefamewiththatofanox; but the iliape of the one 
quainted, that deviates not, except in this fingle in- animal,thefymmetry and proportion of his parts,are to- 
ftanceof infedts, from theorder of nature. Greek and tally different from thofe of the other; nor could any man 
Latin, and manyof the modern tongues, have nouns, beled toclafsth t two individuals under the famefpecies. 
fome mafeuline, fome feminine, which denote fub- Itisby a fimilar procefs that we afeend from oneypeciex 
fiances where fex never had exifience. Nay, fome toanother, and through all the fpecies to the higheft^e- 
languages are fo particularly defective in this refpedt, nus. In each fpecies or genus in the afeending feries 
as to clafs every objedt, inanimate as well as animate, fewer particular qualities are attended to than were con- 
under either the mafeuline or the feminine gender, as fidered as effential to th tgenus or fpecies immediately 
they have no neuter gender for thofe which are of nei- below it ; and our conceptions become more and mbrege- 
therfex. This is the cafe with Hebrew, French, Ita- neralaz the particular qualities,which are theobjedtsof 
lian, and Spanijh. But the Euglifh, firidtly following them, become fewer in number. The ufe of a general 
the order of nature, puts every noun which denotes a term, therefore,can recal to the mind only thecommon 
male animal, and no Other, in the mafeuline gender ; qualities of the clafs, the genus or fpecies which it re- 
every name of a female animal, in th e feminine; and prefents. But we have frequent occafion to fpeak of 
every animal whofe fex isnot obvious or known,at. well individual objedts. In doing this, we annex to thegesie- 
as every inanimate objedt whatever,in the neuter gen- raltenn certain words fignificantof particular qualities, 
der. And this gives our language an advantage above which diferiminate the objedfof which we fpeak,from 
molt others in the poetical and rhetorical ftyle : for every other individual of the clafs to which it belongs, 
when nouns naturally neuter are converted into maf- and of Which th e general term is the common name. For 
culine and feminine,the perfonificationismoredi{iin£t\y inftance, in advertifing a thief, we are obliged to men- 
andmore forcibly marked. (See Personification.) t\onh\skeight,complexion,gait, and whatever may ferve 
Some very learned and ingenious men have endeavour- to diftinguifli him from all other men. 
ed, by what they call a more fubtle kind of reafoning, The procefs of the mjnd in rendering her concep- 
to difeern even in things without fex a diftant analogy tions particular, is indeed exadtly the reverfe of that 
to that natural distinction, and to account for by which Ihe generalizes them. For as in the pro- 
the names ofiuanimate fubftances being, in Greek and ctfeotgeneralization f{s\eabflrafts from her ideas of any 
Latin, mafeuline and feminine. But fuch fpeculations number oifpecies certain qualities in which they differ 
are wholly fanciful ; and the principles upon which from each other, and of the remaining qualities in 
they proceed are overturned by an appeal to fadts. Ma- which they agree, conftitutes the fir Pt genus in the af- 
ny of the fubffances, that, in one language, have maf. cending feries ; fo when Ihe willies to make her con- 
culir.e names, have in others names that art feminine; ceptions more particular, Ihe annexes to her ideaof any 
Which could not be the cafe were this matter regtila- genus thofe qualities or circumftances which werebc- 
ted by reafon or nature. Indeed for this, as well as fore abftradted from it; and the genus, with this an- 
many other anomalies in language, no other reafon nexation, conftitutes the firft fpecies in the defeending 

can be aftigned than that ettf/om - feries. In like manner, when Ihe willies to- defeend 

Qucm penes arbitrium eft, et jus, et norma, loquendi, from any fpecies to an individual', Ihe has only to annex 

* 'to the idea of the fpecies thofe particular qualities 

Origin of i8. It has been already obferved that mofi nosms are which diferiminate the individual intended from the 
cafes. the names, not of individuals, but of whole claffes of other individual of the fame kind. 

objedts termed genera andfpecies(B). In claffmga mm- This 

(b) It is almoft needlefs to obferve,that the words genus and fpecies. and the phrafes higher genus and lower 
Jpec.es, are taken herein the logical fenfe; and not as the words genus, fpecies, order, clafs, are often employed 
by naturalifts. Fora farther account of the mental procefs of generalization, fee Looicand Metaphysics. 
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This particularizing operation of the mind points out 
the manner of applying the general terms oi language 
for the purpofe of expr effing particular ideas. For as 
the mind, to limit a general idea, connects that idea with 
the idea etffome particular circumfiance ; fo language, as 
we have already obferved, in order to limit a general 
term, connects that term with the word denoting the 
particular circumltance. Thus, in order to particular¬ 
ize ihtidea of horfe, the mind generalidea 

with t'ne circumjlance, fuppofe, of whitenefs; and in 
order to particularize the ward horfe, language connects 
that word with the term white ; and fo in other inltan- 
ces— Annexation, therefore, or the connecting of ge¬ 
neral words or terms in language, fits it for expreffing 
particular conceptions ; and this mull hold alike good 
in all languages. But the methods of denoting this an¬ 
nexation are various in various tongues. In Englifb 
and moil modern languages we commonly ufe for this 
purpofe little words, which we have chofen to flyle 
particles : and in the Greek and Latin languages, the 
cafes of nouns anfwer the fame end. 

19. Cafes, therefore, though they are accidents of 
nouns not abfolutely neceffary, have been often conflder- 
ed as fuch ; and they are certainly worthy of our exa¬ 
mination, fince there is perhaps no language in which 
fame cafes are not to be found, as indeed without them. 
or their various powers no language could readily aji- 
fwer the purpofes of life. 

Cafes, the All the oblique cafes of nouns (if we accept the vo- 
marks of cative) are merely marks of annexation; but as the 
annexation conueBionsax relations fubfifiing among objefis are very 
various, fame cafes denote one kind of relation, and 
fame another. We fhall endeavour to invefligate the 
connection which each cafe denotes, beginning with 

the genitive This is the mo ft general of all the cafes, 

and gives notice that fame connection indeed fubfifls be¬ 
tween two objedts, but does not point out the particular 
kind of connection. That we mult infer, not from the 
nature ox termination of the genitive it/elf, but from our 
18 previous knowledge of.ohe objeBs conneaed. That the 
The im- genitive denotes merely relation in general, might be 
port of the proved by adducing innumerable examples, in which 
genitive the relations expreifed by this cafe are different; but we 
c ' e ’ lhall content ourfelves with one obfervation, from which 
the truth of our opinion will appear beyond difpute. 
If an expreflion be ufed in which are, connected by 
the genitive cafe, two words fignificant of objects be¬ 
tween which a twofold relation may fubfill, it will-be 
found impoffible,/row the expreffion, to determine which 
of tliefe two relations is the true one, which mult be 
gathered wholly from the context. Thus, for example, 
from the phrafe injuria regis, no man can know whe¬ 
ther th einjury mentioned be an injury fufferedoxzn. in¬ 
jury '/iftUled by the king: but if the genitive cafe no¬ 
tified any particular relation, no fuch ambiguity could 
exilt. This cafe therefore gives notice, that two ob¬ 
jects cxe,fomehow or other (c), connected, but it marks 
not the particular fort of connection. Hence it may 
he tranflated by our particle of, which will be feen 
afterwards to be of a fignification equally general. 
Vol. VIII. 


The dative an accufative cafes appear to have nearly 19 
the fame meaning; each ofthem denoting appofition, or Of the da- 
the j unCtion of one objeft with an other. T has when any tive anJ ac “ 
one fays. Compare Vtrgilium Homer0, Horner and Virgtl ^. uve 
are conceived to be placed beftde one another, in order C1 
to their being compared ; and this fort of connection is 
denoted by the dative cafe. In like manner, when it 
is faid latus humeros, breadth is conceived as joined 
to or connected in appofition with Ihoulders; and the ex- 
prelfion may be tranllated (< broad at the Ihoulders.” 

This appofition of two objects may happen either 
w thout previous motion, or in confequence oj it. In the 
foregoing inltances no motion is prefuppofed; but if 
one fay. Mi fit aliquot fubfid'to eorum, the appofition is 
there in confequence of motion. In like manner, when 
it is faid, ProfeBus eft R omam, his appofition with Rome 
is conceived as the effect of his motion thither. 

From this idea of the accufative, the reafon is obvious 
why the objeCt after the aCtive verb is often put in that 
cafe; it ip becaufe the aCtion is fuppofed to proceed 
from the agent to the patient. But the fame thing 
happens with refpeCt to the dative cafe, and for the 
famereafon. Thus, Antoniuslafit Ciceronent, and Anto¬ 
nias nocuit Ciceroni, are expreflions of the fame import, 
and in each the aCtion of hurting is conceived as pro¬ 
ceeding from Antony to Cicero; which is finely illu- 
llrated by the paflive form of fuch expreflions, where 
the procedure abovementioned is exprefsly marked by 
the prepolition ab : Cicero nocetur, Cicero heditur ab An¬ 
tonio. It is therefore not true, that “ the accufative is 
that cafe, at lealt the only cafe, which to an efficient 
nominative and a verb of aCtion fubjoins either the ef¬ 
fect or the paffive fubjeCt; nor is the dative the only 
cafe which is formed to exprefs relations tending to 
itfelf.” The only thing effential to thefe two cafes is 
to denote the appofition oxjunBion of one objeB with an¬ 
other ; and this they do nearly, if not altogether, in the 
fame manner, although from the cuftom of language they 
may not be indifferently fubjoined to the fame verb. jo 

The Greek language has no ablative cafe; but in of the ah. 
the Latin, where it is ufed, it denotes concomitancy, or huive cafe, 
that one thing accompanies another. From this concomi¬ 
tancy we fometimes draw an inference, and fometimes 
not. For example, when it is faid, Ternplum clamore 
petebant, cAw/zowrisreprefented asconcomitantwitlitheix 
going to the temple; and here no inference is drawn: but 
from the phrafe palleo metu, although nothing more is 
expreffed than that palenefs is a concomitant of the fear, 
yet we inltantly infer that it is alfo the effeB of it. In 
moil inltances where the ablative is ufed, an inference 
is drawn, of which the foundation is fome natural con¬ 
nection obferved to fublift between the objells thus con¬ 
nected in language. When thisinference is not meant 
to be drawn, the prepofition is commonly added : as, 
interfeBus eft cVMgladio, “ he was ftain with a fword- 
about him;” interfeBus eft gladio, “ he was ilain with 
a fword as the inftrumer.t of his death.” 3I 

The remaining cafes, which have not been noticed, of the no- 
are th ^.nominative and the vocative. Thefe are in molt, minative 
inltances alike in termination, which makes it probable and voca- 

F that tive cafe, “ 


(c) The Greek grammarians teem to have been aware of the nature of this cafe when they called it errant 
ytnxx, or the general cafe: of which name the Latin grammarians evidently mi Hook, the meaning when they 
tranflated it cafus genittvus, or the generative cafe ; a name totally foreign from its nature. 
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that they were originally one and the fame cafe. The 
foundation of this conjecture will appear from confi- 
dering the ufe to which each of thefe cafes is applied. 
The nominative is employed to call up the idea of any 
objett in the mind of the hearer. But when a man 
hears his own name mentioned, his attention is inltant- 
ly roufed, and he is naturally led to lijlen to what is to 
be faid. Hence, when a man meant particularly to 
folicit one’s attention, he would naturally pronounce 
the perfon’s name; and thus the nominative cafe would, 
pafs into a vocative , of which the ufe is always to folicit 
33 attention (d). 

The import 20. The Greek and Latin among the ancient, and 

of the the Gerbian among the modern languages, exprefs dif- 
Greek and f ercnt connexions or relations of one thing with ano- 
commonl t * ler cafes. In Englifh this is done for the moft part 
expreffedin ^7 prepofitions; but the Englilh, being derived from 
Englilh by the fame origin as the German, that is, from the Teu- 
prepofi- tonic, has at leaft one variation of the fubftantive to an- 
tions. fwer the fame pnrpofe. For inllance, the relation of 
poffefion, or belonging, is often exprelfed by a different 
ending of the fubftantive, which may b^welf called a 
a cafe. This cafe anfwers nearly to the genitive cafe in 
Latin; but as that is not a denomination fignificant -of 
33 the nature of the cafe in any language, it may perhaps 
One cafe in Englilh be more properly called the pofiejfive cafe. 
in Englilh Thus, Cod' s grace, anciently Godis grace, is the grace 
- belonging to or in the pojjefton of God : and may be 
p« e on. Jlkewife exprelfed by means of the prepofition : thus, 
—the grace of God. 

Although the word Godis is as evidently an inflexion 
of the noun God as the word Dei is an inflexion of De¬ 
ns, there are grammarians who have denied that in En- 
ghfh there is any true inflexion of the original noun, 
and who have faid that the noun with the addition of 
that fyllable, which we confider as the fgn of a cafe, 
ceafes to be a noun, and becomes a definitive ; a word 
which with them is devoid of fignification. Thus, in 
the exprellion Alexander's houfe, the word Alexander's 
Hands not as a noun, but as an article or definitive, fer- 
ving to afcertain and point out the individuality of the 
houfe. But this is a palpable miftake : the word Alex¬ 
ander’s ferves not to point out the individuality of the 
* houfe, but to fhow to whom the houfe belongs ; and is 
therefore, beyond difpute, not an article but a noun in 
the pofejfwe cafe. Again, when we fay St Peter's at 
Rome and St Paul's at London, the words St Peter’s 
and St Paul’s are neither articles, nor, as has been ah- 
furdly imagined, the proper names of edifices, like the 
Rotundo or the Circus ; but they are in the pofefive caje, 
the names of the two apoftles to whom the churches 
were dedicated, and to whom they are fuppofed to belong. 

But that this, which we have called ikzpofejfwe cafe, 
is really noth, mult be evident, it is faid, becaufe there 
are certain circumflances iii which it cannot be fubfli- 
tuted for the noun with the pr.epolition prefixed. Thus, 
though a man may.fay, I fpeak of Alexander, I write 
of Ceefar, 1 think of Powpey ; he cannot fay, I fpeak 
' Alexander's, I write Ceefar’s, or I tMiikPompey’s. This 


is indeed true, but it is nothing to to the purpofe ; for 
though I may fay, Loquor de Alexandra, Scribo de 
Cafare, Cogito de Pompeio ; I cannot fay, Losijor A- 
lexandri, Scribo Ceefar is, or Cogito Pompeii: and there¬ 
fore all that can be inferred from this argument is, 
that as the Latir. genitive is not always of the fame im¬ 
port with the prepofition de, fo the Englilh pofejfive is 
not always of the fame import with the prepofition of. 

Upon the whole, then, we may conclude, that Englifh 
nouns admit of one inflexion ; and that though cafes 
are not fo eflential to nouns as gender and number, no 
language can be wholly without them or their various 
powers. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of Articles or Definitives. 

21. The intention of language is to communicate 
thought, or to exprefs thofe ideas which are fuggefled 
to us by our fenfes external and internal. The ideas 
firft fuggefled to us are thofe of pain and pleafure, and 
of the objeXs with which we are furrounded ; and 
therefore the words firft learned mull be nouns, or the 
names of objeXs natural, artificial, and abftraX. Every 
objeX about which the human mind can be converfant 
is flriXly and properly fpeaking particular ; for all 
things in nature differ from one another in numberlefs 
refpects, which, not to mention the idea of feparate 
exiftence, fo circumftance and individuate them, that 
no one thing can be faid to be another. Now the ufe 
of language being to exprefs our ideas or conceptions 
of thefe objeXs, it might naturally be expeXed that 
every objeX fliould be diflinguifhed by a proper name. 

This would indeed be agreeable to the truth of things, 
but we have already feen that it is altogether imprac¬ 
ticable. ObjeXs have therefore been claffed into genera 
and fpecies ; andnames given, not to zzchindividual, but 
{oe.a.chge»usa.ndifipecies. Bythi&contrivanceoflanguage 
we are enabled to afcertain in fome meafure any indivi¬ 
dual that may occur, and of which we know not the 
proper name, only by referring it to the genus or fpecies 
to which it belongs, and calling it by the general or 
fpecific name; but as there is frequent occalion to di- 
ftinguifh individuals of the fame fpecies from one ano¬ 
ther, it became neceffary to fall upon fome expedient 
to mark this diflinXion. In many languages general 
zvsi. fpecific terms are modified and reftriXed by three 
orders of words; the article, the adjective, and 
the oblique cases of nouns. The cafes of nouns we The nece£ 
have already confidered : the adjeftive will employ our fity and ufe 
attention afterwards : at prefent our obfervations are of the ar- 
confined to the article ; a word fo very neceffary, tic l e> 
that without it or fome equivalent invention,-men could 
not employ nouns to any of the purpofes of life, or in¬ 
deed communicate their thoughts at all. As the bu- 
finefs of articles is to enable us, upon occalion, to em¬ 
ploy <7//-erm to denot ^particular objefts, they mull 

be confidered, in combination with the general terms,as, 
merely fubftitutes for proper names. They have, how¬ 
ever, been commonly called definitives ; becaufe they 

ferve 


(d) The chief objeXion to this conjeXnre, that the nominative and vocative were originally the Janie cafe, is 
taken from the Latin tongue, in which the nouns of the fecond declenfion ending in us terminate their voca¬ 
tive in e. But this is eafily accounted for. The s in £uch words was often dropt, as appears from the fcanning 
of old Latin poetry; and when this was done, the u being {hurt, would naturally in pronunciation pafs into. e , ; 
alike fh.ort vowel i and thus, in the vocative cafe, e would, in time be written inftead oi u. 
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ferve to define andafcertain any particular objcii,fo as to differently. What then, it may be afked, is the iin- 
diflinguifh itfrom the other objeffs of the general clafs to port of each article, and ill what refpedts do they 
•which it belongs, and,of courfe, to denote its individual't - differ ? 

ty. Ofwords framed for thispurpofe, whether they have 23. We anfwer, that the articles a and the are 
by grammarians been termed articles or not, we know both of them definitives, as by being prefixed to the 
of no language that is wholly deftitute. The nature nameso igenera and fpecies they fo circumfcrihe the la- 
of them maybe explained as follows. titude of thofe names as to make them for the moll 

22. An objeft occurs with which, as an individual , part denote individuals. A noun or fubfiantine, without 
we are totally unacquainted ; it has a head and limbs, any article to limit it, is taken in its wideft fenfe. Thus, 
and appears to pofl'efs the power of felf-motion and the word man means all mankind ; 
fenfation : we therefore refer it to itsproper/^ec/er, and “ The proper ftudy of mankind is man 

call it a dog, a horfe, a lion, or the like. If it belongs where mankind and man may change places without 
to none of the fpecies with which we are acquainted, making any alteration in the fenfe. But let either of 
it cannot be called by any of their names ; we then re- the articles of which we are treating be prefixed to the 
fer it to the genus, and call it an animal. word man, and that word is immediately reduced from 

But this is not enough. The objedt at which we the name of a whole genus to denote only a [ingle indi- 
2; are looking, and which we want to diflinguifh, is not vidual ; and inflead of the noble truth which this line 

Two ar- a fpecies or a genus, but an individual. Ofwhat kind ? afferts, the poet will be made to fay, that the proper 

t ' c ^ e8, known or unknown ? Seen now for the firfi time, or feen ftudy of mankind is not the common nature which is 

before and now remembered ? This is one of the in- diffufed through the whole human race, but the man- 

jftances in which we fliall difeover the ufe of the two ners and caprice of one ind'tvtdual. Thus far therefore 

articles a and the : for, in the cafe fuppofed, the ar- the two articles agree: but they differ in this, that 

tide a refpedts our primary perception, and denotes an though they both limit the fpecific name to fome indi- 
individualasa«f«ow« ; whereas t h e refpedls our fecon- vidual, the article a leaves the individual itfelf unafeer- 
dary perception, and denotes individuals as known. To tained ; whereas the article the afeertainsthe individu- 
explain this by an example : I fee an objedt pafs by al alfo, and can be prefixed to the fpecific name only 2 g 

which I never faw till now : What do I fay? There whenanindividualisintended,ofwhichfomethingmay The inde- 

goes a beggar with a long beard. The man departs, and be predicated that diftinguilhes it from the other indi- finite and 
returns a week after : What do I then fay ? There goes viduals of the fpecies. Thus, if I fay — a man is fit for thedefinite. 
the beggar with the long beard. Here the article only treafons, my affertion may appear ftrange and vague ; 
is changed, the reft remains unaltered. Yet mark the but the fentence is complete, and wants nothing to 
force of this apparently minute change. The indivi- make it intelligible : but if I fay —the man is fit for 
dual once vague is now recognifed as fomething known ; treafons, I fpeak nonfenfe ; for as the article the fhows 
and that merely by the efficacy of this latter article, that I mean fome particular man, it will be impoffible 
which tacitly infinuates a kind of previous acquain- to difeover my meaning till I complete the fentence, 
tance, by referring a prefent perception to a like per- and predicate fomething of the individual intended to 
ception already paft. diflinguifh him from other individuals. 

This is the explanation of the articles a and t h e as “The man that bath not muficin Umfelf, &c. 

given by the learned Mr Harris, and thus far what he “ fit for treafons.”- 

fays on the fubjebt is certainly juft ; but it is not true A man, therefore, means fome one or other of the hu- 
that the article the always infinuates a previous ac- man race indefinitely ; the man means, definitely, that 
quaintance,.or refers a prefent perception to a like particular man who is fpoken of: the former is called 
perception already paft.—I am in a room crowded with the indefinite, the latter the definite, article. 
company, of which the greater part is to me totally The two articles differ likewife in this refpedb, that The dif- 
unknown. I feel it difficult to breathe from the groff- as the article a ferves only to feparate one individualob- ference be- 
nefs of the inclofed atmofphere ; .and looking towards -jedt from the general clafs to which it belongs, it cannot tween thefe 
the window, I fee in it a perfon whom I never faw be- be applied to plurals. It has indeed the fame fignifi- two * 
fore. I injlantly fend my compliments to the gentle- cation nearly with the numerical word one ; and in 
man in the. wina’cy), and requeft, that if it be. not incon- - French and Italian, the fame word that denotes unity 
venient, he will have tkegoodnefs to let into the room is alfo the article of which we now treat. But the ef- 
a little freffi air. Of this gentleman I have no previous fence of the article the being to define objects, by 
acquaintance ; my prefent perception-of him is my pri~ pointing them out as thofe of which fomething is af- 
mary perception, and yet it would have been extremely firmed or denied which is not affirmed or denied of the 
improper to fend my compliments, &c. to a gentleman other objects of the fame clafs, it is equally applicable 
in the window. —Again, there would be no impropriety to both numbers; for things may be predicated of one 
in faying — “ a man whom I faw yefterday exhibiting set of men, as well as of a [ingle man, which cannot be 
a fhow to the rabble, was this morning committed to predicated of other men. The ufe and import of each 
jail charged with the crime of houfebreaking.” Not- article will appear from thefollowing example: “ Man 
withftanding the authority, therefore, of Mr Harris was made for fociety, and ought to extend his good- 
and his mafter Apollonius, we may venture to affirm, will to all men ; but a man will naturally entertain a 
that it is not ejfential to the article a to rcfpect a pri- more particular regard for the man with whom he has 
mary perception,ox tothearticle the to indicate upre- the moil frequent intercourfe, and enter into a ftUI 
e[abhfhedacquaintance. Such may indeedbc the manner clofer union with the man whofe temper and difpofition 
in which thefe words are moft frequently ufed; but we fuit beft with his own.” 

Cee that there are inftances in which they may he ufed We have faid, that the article a cannot be applied 

Fa t)3 
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to plurals, becaufe it denotes unity : but to this rule different modes of ufmg them. That words fhould 
tliere is apparently a remarkable exception in the ufe change their nature in this manner, fo as to belong 
of the adjedtives^eti; and many (the latter chiefly with fometimes to one part of fpeech, and fometimes to ano- 
the word great before it), which, though joined 'with ther, mull to every unprejudiced perfon appear very 
■plural fubfiantives, yet admit of the fingular article a ; extraordinary ; and if it were a fait, language would 
as, a few men, a great many men. The reafon of this is be a thing fo equivocal, that all inquiries into its na- 
manifeft from the effedt which the article has in thefe tufe upon principles of fcience and reafon would be 
phrafes: it means a fmall or a great number collec- Vain. But we cannot perceive any fuch fluctuation in 
tively taken, to which it gives the idea of a whole, any word whatever; though we know it to be a gene- 
that is, of unity. Thuslikewifea hundred, athoufand , ral charge brought again!! words of almofl every de- 
is one -whole number, an aggregate of many colledtively nomination, of which wehave already feen one inftance 
taken, and therefore ftill retains the article a, though in the pojjejfive cafe of nouns, andfhall now fee another 
joined as an adjedtive to a plural fubflantive j as, a in thole words which are commonly called pronominal 
hundred yean. The exception therefore is only appa- articles. 

rent; and we may affirm, that the article a univerfal- If it be true, as we acknowledge it to be, that the 
ly denotes unity. genuine pronoun always jlauds hy itfelf, alfuming the 

24. Theindefinite article is much lefs ufeful than the power of a noun, and fupplying its place, then is it cer- 
other; and therefore the Greek and Hebrew languages tain that the words this, that, any, fume, &c. can never 
have it not, though they both have a definite article, be pronouns. We are indeed told, thatwben we fay 
In languages ofwhiehthe nouns, adjeBives, and verbs, this is virtue, give me that, the words this and that 
have inflexion, no miftake can arife from the want of the are pronouns ; but that when we fay,TH is habit is vir- 
■ indefinite article ; becaufe it can always be known by tue, that man defrauded me, then are they articles or 
the terminations of the noun and the verb, and by the definitives. This, however, is evidently a miflake oc- 
circtimftances predicated of the noun, whether a -whole cafioned by overlooking tliofe abbreviations in con- 
fpecies or one individual be intended. But this is not flrudtion which are frequent in every language, and 
the cafe in Englifh. In that language, the adjeitives which, on account of that very frequency, have per- 
having no variation with refpedt to gender or number, haps efcaped the attentionofgrammarianswhofefa- 
and the tenfes of the Verbs being for the molt part the gacity has been fuccefsfully employed on matters 
fame in both numbers, it might be often doubtful, had lefs obvious.—When we fay this is virtue, it is evi- 
w e not the indefinite article, W'hether the fpecificname dent that we communicate no intelligence till we add 
was intended to exprefs the whole fpecies or only one in- nfu'bfiantive to the w’ord this, and declare what is vir- 
dividual. Thus if we fay in'Englifh, “ Man -was born tue. The word this can therefore in no inftance af- 

jent from God,” we mu ft be underftood to mean that fume the power of a noun, fince the noun to which ir 
the birth of every man is from God, becaufe to the relates, though for the fake of difparchdt may be oniit- 
fpecific term the indefinite article Is not prefixed. Yet ted in writing or converfation, muft always be fupplied 
the words e j;«sto mBfonrts aTreyatyetv'fic ■?r«p* Sett, convey -by the mind of the readeror hearer, to make the fen- 
110 fuch meaning to any perfon acquainted with the tence intelligible, or this itfelf of any importance — 

Greek language ; as the word c?, without any “When wehave viewed fpeech analyfed, we may then 

article, is reltridted to an individual by its concord confide-r it as compounded. And here, in the firft place, 
with the verb and the participle ; and the fenfe of the we may contemplate that fysitkefis, which by combin- 
paflage is, a man -was born (or exified) fent from God. -ing fimple terms produces a truth; then by combining 
But though the Greeks have no article correfpondent two truths produces a third; and thus others and 
to the article a, yet nothing can be more nearly rela- others in continued demonftration, till we are led, as 
ted than their o’ to our the. o’ Pan xeu ;— the king ; by a road, into the regions of fcience. Now this is 
To tfapov —the gift. In one refpeff, indeed, the Greek that fuperior and rnoft excellent fynthefis which alone 
and Englilli articles differ. The former is varied accord- applies itfelf to our intellect or reafon, and which to 
ing to the gender and number of the noun With which it conduit according to rule conftitutes the art of logic. 
isaflociated, being S — mafculine, i —- feminine , to— neu- After this we may turn to tliofe inferior compofitions 

/er;and plural number .-whereas the En- whichare produdtive of the pathetic,” &c Here, if 

glifh article fuffers no change, being invariably the be- anywhere,the word this maybe thought to ftandby 
fore nouns of every gender and in both numbers. There itfelf , and to afliime the power of a noun ; but let any 
are, however, fome modern languages Which, in imi- man complete the conftruction of each fentence, and 
tation of the Greek, admit of a variation of their article he will perceive that this is no more than 9. definite 
which relates to gender; but this cannot be confidered article. Thus,—“ we may contemplate that fynthefis 
as ejfential to this fpecies of words, and it may be que- which by combining fimple terms produces a truth j 
' ftioned whether it beany improvementto the language, then by combining two truths produces a third truth t 
In tongues of which the nouns have no inflexion, it and thus other truths and other truth ; in continued 
r can onlyferve-to perplex and confufe, as it alwayspre- demonftration, till we are lead, as by a road, into the 
fents aparticular idea of fex where in^many cafes it is regions of fcience. Now this combination of truths is 
not neceflary. that fuperior and rnoft excellent fynthefis which alone 

25. The articles already mentioned are allowed to -applies itfelf to our intelledl or reafon, and which to 
be ftri&ly and properly fuch by every grammarian ; conduit according to rule conftitutes the art of logic . 
but there are fome words, fuch as this, that, any, fame, After we/We contemplated t h \sart, we may turn,” &c. 
all, other, &c. which are generally faid to he fome- The word that is generally confidered as ftill more 
limesarticles and fometimes pronouns, accordingto the equivocal than this ; for it is faid to be fometimes an 

article, 
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article, fometimes a pronoun, and fometimes a conjnn- 
tion. In the following extract it appears in all thefe ca¬ 
pacities : and yet, upon refolving the paflage into parts 
' and completing the conforuction, it will he found to 
be invariably a definite article . —“ It is necelTary to that 
perfection, of which our pr.efent ftatc is capable, that 
the mind and body ihould both be kept in action ; that 
reichcr the faculiicsof the one nar.of the other befuf- 
fered to grow lax or torpid for want of ufe: but neither 
Ihould health be purchafed by voluntary fubmillion to 
ignorance, nor Ihould knowledge he cultivated at the 
expence of health ;f®r that malt enable it either to 
give pleafure to its pofleflbr, or afliflauce toothers.*’ If 
this long fentcncebe refolvedinto its couflituent parts, 
and the words be fupplied which complete the con- 
Hruftion, welhall fee the import of the word that to 
be precifdy the fame in each cluufe. “ The mind 
and body Ihould both be kept in action ; that aCtion 
is neceflary to that perfeCtionof which our prefcnt 
Hate is capable: neither the faculties of the one nor 
of the other Ihould be fuffwred to grow lax or torpid for 
want of ufe } the degree of aCliouproper to prevent that 
iaxnefs is neceffary : but neither Ihould health be 
purchafed by voluntary fuhmilEon to ignorance, nor 
fnouldknowiedge be cultivatedat the expenceof health; 
for that health mult enable it either to give pleafure 
to ics pofleflbr, or aflifoance to, others.” Again, 

“ He that’s unlkilful will not tefs a ball 

<e A man unlkilful (he is that ) will not tofs a ball.” 
Here the word that, though fubflituted for what is 
called the reiativs pronoun (e), Hill preferves unchan¬ 
ged its definitive import; and in every infoanpe except 
where it maybe ufed very improperly,, it will be found 
to be neither more nor lefs than a definite article. 

26. It appears then, thatif the effenceoioca. article be 
to define and afeertain, the words this and that, as well 
as any, feme, all, See. which are commonly called pro¬ 
nominal articles, are much more properly articles than 
any thing eli'e, and as fuch ihould be confidered in 
nniverfal grammar. Thus when we fay, mis pitfure 
I approve, but that I difiike ; what do we perform 
by the help of the words this and that, but bring 
down the common appellative to denote two individu¬ 
als ; the one as the more near, the other as the more 
difiant ? So when we fay, some men are virtuous, but 
all men are mortali what is the natural effect of thi§ 
all and some, but to define that un'tverfality and par¬ 
ticularity which would remain indefinite were we to 
take them away ? Thefameis evident in fuch fentences 
as, some fuhfiances have fenfatim, others want it 3 

any vi ay ofailing, and some men will findfault , 
&c. : for here some, other, and any, ferve all of 
them to define different parts of a given whole ; some, 
to denote any indeterminate part s any, to denote an 
indefinite mode of ailing, no matter what; and other, 
to denote remaining yurt, when a part has been affu- 
med already, 

27. We have faid that the article is a part of fpeech 
fo very necelTary, that without it, or fome equivalent 
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invention (f), mankind could not communicate their 
thoughts ; and thatof words falling under this deferip- 
tion, we know of no language which is wholly deHitute. 
We are aware that thefe politions may be controvert¬ 
ed ; and that the Latin may be inftanced as a language 
which, without articles, is not only capable of commu¬ 
nicating the ordinary thoughts of the fpeaker to the 
mind of the hearer ; butwhich,in the hands of Cicero , 
Virgtl and Lucretius, was made to ferve all the pur- 
pofes of the molt profound philofopher, the molt im- 
palSpned orator, and the fublimelt poet. That the 
Latin has been made to ferve all thefe purpofes cannot 
be denied, although Lucretius and Cicero both com¬ 
plain, that on the fubjedt of philofophy, where the ufe 
of articles is moil confpicuous, it is a deficient lan¬ 
guage. But Ihould we grant what cannot be demand¬ 
ed, that thofe two great men were unacquainted with 
the powers of their native tongue, our pofitions would 
Hill remain unfhaken ; for we deny that the Latin is 
wholly without articles. It has indeed no word of pre- 
cifely the fame import with our the or the Greek 6; 
but the place of the indefinite article a might be al¬ 
ways fupplied, if necelTary, with the numerical word 
tenus. It may be To even in Englilh ; for we believe 
there is not a fingleinflance where the words one man, 
one horfe, one virtue, might not be fubflituted for the 
words a man, a horfe, a virtue, &c. without in the 
flightefi degree altering the fenfe of the paflage where 
fuch words occur. This fubflitution, however, can be 
but very feldom if ever neceflary in the Latin tongue, 
of which the precifion is much greater than thatof 
the Englijh would be without articles ; becaufe the o- 
bliqae cafes of the Latin nouns, and the inflexion of 
its verbs, will almofl always enable the reader to de¬ 
termine whether an appellative reprefents a whole fpe- 
cies or a Angle individual—The want of the definite 
article the feems to be a greater defedt; yetthcre are 
few inflances in which its place might not be fupplied 
by THisor by that without obfeuring the fenfe ; and 
the Latin tongue is by no means deficient of articles 
corrcfponding to thefe two. Let us fubflitute the 
words one and that for a and the in fome of the 
foregoing examples, and we Ihall find, though the 
found maybe uncouth, the fenfe will remain. Thus, 

“ That man who hath not mufic in himfelf, &c. 

“ Is fit for treafons,”—— 

conveys to the mind of the reader the very fame fenti- 
meht which the poet exprefles by the words “ The 
man that hath not mufic,” &c. Again, « Man was 
made for fociety,and ought to extend his good-will to all 
men-, but one man will naturally entertain a more par¬ 
ticular regard for thofe men with whom he has the moH 
frequent intercourfe, and enter into a Hill clofer union 
with that man wliofe temper and difpoHtion fnit belt 
with liis own.” Now the words hic and ille being 
exadtly of the fame import with the words this and 
that ; it follows, that whereverthepkceof thearticle 
the may in Englijh be fupplied by this or by th at, 
it may in Latin be fupplied by a ic or by ille . This 

is 


(e) See more of this afterwards. 

(f) As in the Perfian and other eaflern. languages, in. which the place of our indefinite article is fupplied 
by a termination to thofe nouns which are meant to be particularized.* 
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Is the cafe withfefped to Nathan’s reproof of Da- 
v to, where the definite article is indeed moil empha- 
tical. The original words might have been tranilated 
into Engliih, “ thou art that man,” as well as “ thou 
art the man and in Latin they may with the utmoft 
propriety be rendered, “ Tu es tile homo.” Indeed the 
words h ic and ille, and we might infiance many 
more, though they are commonly called pronouns, are 
in truth nothing but definite articles : hic is evidently 
ixt ; and ille is mofi probably derived from the He¬ 
brew word al, in the plural ale; which may be tranf- 
lated indifferently, either the or that. But what 
proves beyond difpute that thefe two words are not 
pronouns but articles, is, that inno fingle inftance will 
they be found to ftand by tliemfelves and affume the 
power of nouns. For the fake of difpatch, or to avoid 
difagreeable repetitions, the noun may indeed be often 
omitted; but it is, always [applied by the reader or 
hearer, when hic and ille appear in their proper 
place, and are feen to be invariably definite articles. 
We ihall give an example of the ufe of each word, and 
difmifs the fubjedt. 

In the firft oration againff Catiline, Cicero begins 
With addrefling himfelf in a very impaflioned ftyle to 
the traitor, who was prefent in the fenate-houfe. He 
then exclaims pathetically againff the manners of the 
age, and proceeds in thefe words : Senaius heccintelligit, 
confulvidet ; hic tamenvivit. Vivit?immovere etiam'tn 
Jenatumvenit:fitpubl'tci confiliiparticeps. Inthispaflage 
h ic cannot be a pronoun ; for from the beginning of 
4 g the oration there occurs not a fingle noun of which it 
Hic and can poifibly fupply the place. When the orator ut- 
tlis articles, tcred it, he was probably pointing with his finger at Ca¬ 
tiline, and every one of his audience Would fupply the 
noun in his own mind, as we do when we tranilate it, 
“ Yet this traitor lives.” When Virgil fays, 

Ille ego, qui quondam gracili modtflatus avena 

Carmen , 

it is obvious that he means, I am that man or that 
poet, Who fuug, &c.; and though we may tranilate 
the words “ 1 am he who tuned his long,” &c. yet when 
we conftrue the paifage, we are under the necellity of 
fupplying either v ate sc r inr, which fliows that ille is 
nothing more than a definite article fignifying that 
or the. It appears then, that the Latin tongue is 
not wholly deftitute of articles, as few cafes can occur 
where the greek o and our the may not be fupplied 
by the words h ic and ille ; which havein our opinion 
been very improperly termed pronouns. If there be 
any fitch cafes, we can onlyconfefs that the Latin lan¬ 
guage is defective; whereas, had it no articles, it is not 
eafy to conceive how it could anfwer, to a cultivated 
people, the ordinary purpofes of fpeecli. 

28. The articles this andTHAT, unlike a and the, 
are varied according as the noun, with which they are 
aifociated, is in the Angular or in the plural number. 
Thus we fay —this and that man in the Angular, and 
thefe and thofe menin the plural. The Latin articles hic 
and ille , for fuch we will call them, are varied like the 
Greek l, not only with the number, but alfo with the 
gender of their nouns. In languages, where the ffruc- 
ture of a fentence may be fo changed from the order of 
nature, as it commonly is in Greek and Latin, and 
•where the reader is guided, not by til epofition, but by 
ihe terminations of the words, to thofe which are in con* 


cord and thofe which are not, thefe variations of the 
article have their ufcj but in Engliih they are of no 
importance. Were it not that the cufto'm of the lan¬ 
guage—th cforma loquendi, as Horace calls it—has de¬ 
termined otherwife, there would be no more impro¬ 
priety in faying this or that men, than in faying fame 
men or the men. 

29. As articles are by their nature definitives, it With what 
follows of courfe, that they cannot be united with fuch words ar- 
words as are in their own nature as definite as, they may tides can- 
te: nor with fuch Words as, being undefinahie,cannot pro- no J 
perly be made otherwife ; but only with thofe. Words te ' 
which,though indefinite,are yet cap ablethroughthe article 

of becoming definite. Hence the reafon why it is abfurd 
to fay, the I, orTHETHOU; becaufe nothing, as will 
be feen afterwards, can make thefe pronouns more de¬ 
finite than they areof ttyemfelves; and the fame may be 
faid ofproper names. Neither can we iay,TH e both, 
becaufe the word both is in its own nature perfectly 
defined. Thus, if it be faid —“ I have read both 
poets,”—this plainly indicates a definite pair, of whom 
fome mention has been made already. On the con¬ 
trary, if it be faid , <( I have read two poets,” this may . 
mean any pair out of all that ever exified. And hence 
this numeral being in this fenfe indefinite (as indeed 
are all others as well as itfelf), is forced to affume the 
article whenever it would become definite. Hence alfo 
it is, that as two, when taken alone, has reference to 
fome primary and indefinite perceptionpvhile the article 
the has reference to fome perception fecondary and 
definite, it is bad language to fay, two the men, as 
this would be blending of incompatibles, thatis, it would 
be reprefentmg two men as defined and undefined at the 
fame time. On the contrary, to fay both the men is 
good language; becaufe the fuhftantive cannot poifibly' 
be lefs apt by being defined, to coalefce with a nume¬ 
ral adjective which is defined as well as itfelf. So like- 
wifeitis corredt to fay, the two men, these two 
men, or those two men ; becaufe here the article be¬ 
ing placed at the beginning, extends its power, as well 
through the numeral adjective as the fubfiantive, and 
tends equally to define them both. 

30. As fome of the above words admit of no article, 
becaufe they are by nature as definite as may be ; fo there 
are others which admit it not, becaufe they are not to be 
defined at all. Of this fortare all 1 nt ek.ro gatives. 

If we queffion about fubflances , we cannot fay, the 
who is this, but who is this ? And thefame as to 
qualities and both quantities .- for we fay, without an 
article what sort oe, how many, how great ? 

The reafon is, the article the refpeCts beings of which 
we can predicate fiomething: but interrogatives refpeft 
beings about which we are ignorant, and of which we 
can therefore predicate nothing; for as to what we know, 
interrogation is fuperfluous. In a word, the naturalaf- yrith what 
fociators with articles are all those common appel- wor( j 5 t h £ y 

LATIVES WHICH DENOTE THE SEVERAL G E NER A naturally 

and species of beings; and it may be queftioned affociate. 
whether, in ftridtnefs offpeech, they are ever aflo- 
ciated with any other words. 

3 1 . We have faid that proper names admit not of 
the article, being, in their own nature, definite. This 
is true, whilft each name is confined to one individual • 
but as different perfons often go by the fame name, it 
is neceflary to diftinguiih thefe from one another, to 

prevent 
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prevent the ambiguity which this identity of name 
would otherwife occaiion. For this purpofe we are 
obliged to have recourfe to adjeftives or epithets. For 
example, there were two Grecian chiefs who bore the 
name of Ajax ; and it was not without reafon that 
Mn eft he us ufed epithets when his intention was to di- 
Ilinguiffi the one from the other : “ If both Ajaxes 
cannot be fpared (faid he), at leafllet mighty Telamo- 
nian Ajax come.” But as epithets are dinufed through 
various fubjedts, in as much as the fame adjective may 
be referred to many fubftantives, it has been faid to be 
necelTary, in order to render both parts of fpeech e- 
qually definite, that the adjective itfelf afluine an ar¬ 
ticle before it, which may indicate a reference to fme 
ftngle perfon only. It is thus we fay— Trypho the 
Grammarian ; Apollodorus the Cyrenian, &c. This is 
the dodlrine of Mr Harris ; from which, though we 
have the higheft refpedt for the learning of the author, 
we feel ourfelves obliged to diflent. In the example 
given, the article the is certainly not afiociated with 
the words Grammarian and Cyrenian, in the fame man¬ 
ner in which it is alfociated with the word man in the 
fentence —“ The man that hath not mufic in himfelf,” 
&c. When we fay Apollodorus the Cyrenian, we may, 
without folly or impertinence, be a Iked—the Cyrenian, 
what (g) ? And the moment this queltion is anfwer- 
ed, it will be feen that the article defines not an adjec¬ 
tive but a fubftantive. If the anfwer be the Cyrenian 
philofopher, the article the is afiociated with the word 
philofopher, andthephrafe ApollodorusTHE Cyrenian, vs. 
an abbreviation of ApollodorusTHEphilofopherofCyrene. 
In like manner, Trypho THEgrammarian, is TryphoTHE 
grammarian writer, or Trypho the writer of grammar. 
Such abbreviations are very common. We familiarly fay 
the speaker, and are underltood to mean a high offi¬ 
cer in the congrefsorparliament; yet asfpeakeris a name 
common to many men, we may, without impropriety, 
be afked, what fpeaker we mean ? and if fo, we mull 
reply, the fpeaker of the houfe ofreprefentatives. But that 
which is eminent is fuppofed to be generally known ; 
and therefore,in common language, the speaker is 
deemed a fufficient delignation of him who prefides over 
the houfe of reprelentatives. Hence, by an eafy tranfi- 
tion, the definite article, from denoting reference, comes 
to denote eminence alfo ; that is to fay, from implying 
an ordinary pre-acquaintance, to prefume a kind of ge¬ 
neral anduniverfal notoriety. Thus a king is any king ; 
but the king is that perfon who is acknowledged for 
a fovereign by any nation, as, the king of Great Britain. 
In Greek too, as in Englilh, the article is often a mark 
of eminence; for the poet meant Hotner, and the 
stagyrite meant Arijtotle ; not but that there were 
many poets bdkles Homer, and many ftagy rites befides 
Arijtotle, but none equally illuftrious. 

Theorem 32 . Before we difmifsthe article, we ffiall pro- 
utility of duce one example to ffiow the utility of this fpecies of 
this fpecies words ; which, although they may feem to be of fmall 
of word#', importance, yet, when properly applied, ferve to make 
a few general terms fufficient for expreffing, with ac¬ 
curacy, all the variousobjedts about which mankind can 
have occafion to converfe. Let. man be the general 
term, which. I have occafion to. employ for the purpofe 
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of denoting fome particular. Let it be required to 
exprefs this particular as unknown ; 1 fay a man : — • 

Known ; I fay the man : — Definite;- a certain man :— 

Indefinite ; Amman r — Prefent, and near ; th/s mun :— 

Prefent, andatfome diftance ; that man: — Like to fome 
other ; such a man : — Difi'erent from fome other ; ano¬ 
ther man: — An indefinite multitude; many men :— A de¬ 
finite multitude ; a thousand men :—The ones of a mul¬ 
titude,taken throughout; evert man: —The fame ones ta¬ 
ken with dift inClion ; each man :—Taken in order; first 
man, second man, See.: The whole multitude of particu¬ 
lars taken colleftively ; all men:—The negation of that 
multitude ; no man :—A number of particulars prefent 
and near ; these men:—At fome diftance, or oppofed to 
others ; those men: — A number of individuals feparated 
from another number ; other men :— Afmall indefinite 
number ; few men:—A proportionally greater number ; 
more men :—A fmaller number : fewer men :— Andfo- 
on we might go almofl to infinitude. But not to dwell 
longer upon this fubjedt, we ffiall only remark, “ that 
minute changes in principles lead to mighty chan¬ 
ges in effedls ; fo that principles are well intitledta 
regard, however trivial they may appear.” 

CHAPTER III. 

Of Pronouns, or Substantives of the. fecond 
order. 

33. To men who are neither intoxicated with their 
own abilities, nor ambitious of the honour of building 
new fyflems, little pleafnre can accrue from differing 
upon points of fcience from Writers of great and deler- 
ved reputation. In fuch circuinftances a man of mo- 
defty, although he will not upon the authority of a ce¬ 
lebrated name adopt an opinion of which lie perceives 
not the truth, mull always advance his own notions 
with fome degree of diffidence, as being conicious that 
the truth which he cannot perceive, may be vilible to' 
a keener and moreperfpicacious eye. In thefe circum- 
Itances we feel ourfelves with regard to fome of the 

moll celebrated writers on grammar, from whom, con- , 

cerningone or two points, comparatively indeed of but 
little importance, we have already been compelled re- 
ludlantly to differ. In treating of pronouns we are 
likely to deviate flill farther from the beaten track ; 
but that we may not be accufed of adting the part of 
dogmatifts in literature, and of claiming from others 
that implicit confidence which we refute to give, we 
ffiall Hate with fairnefs.the commonly received opini¬ 
ons,. point out in what refpedts we think them errone¬ 
ous, affign our reafons. for calling them in quellion, and 
leave our reader^ to judge for. themfelves. The moll 
celebrated writer in Englilh who has treated of pro¬ 
nouns, and whom, lince the publication of his Hermes, 
moll other writers have implicitly followed, is Mr 
Harr i s, who, after a ffiort introdudlion proceeds thus: 

34. “ All converfation pafles between individuals The com- 
who wilioften happen to be till thatinllant unacquainted monly fup- 
w.th each other. What then is to be done ? How ffiall pofed im- 
the fpeaker addrefs the other, when he knows not his P or ^ of 
name? or how explain himfeit by his own name, 0 p Phonal 
which, the other is wholly ignorant ?. Nouns,, as they P r0C0I1IW “ 

have 


£g) Man or child, philofopher, orator,, poet,, or ffi-ldier,. &c.„ 
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have been described, cannot anfwer this purpofe. The 
firft expedient npoil this occafion feems to have been 
pointing, or indication by the finger or hand; fame traces 
of which are ftill to be obferved, as a partof that action 
which naturally attends our fpeaking. Brtt the au¬ 
thors of language were not content with this: they 
invented a race of words to fupply this pointing ; which 
words, as they always flood for fubflanthes or nouns 
Were characterized by the name of pronouns. Thefe 
alfo they diftinguifhed into three federal forts, calling 
them pronouns of the firft, the fecond, and the third 
perfon, with a view to certain diftinrtions, which may 
be explained as follows. 

“ Suppofe the parties converting to be wholly unac¬ 
quainted, neither name nor countenance on either fide 
known, and the fhbjert of the converfation te be the 
fpeaker himfelf. Here to fupply the place of pointing, 
by a word of equal power, the inventors of language 
fiurnifhed the fpeaker with the pronoun I; I write, I 
fay, I deflre, &c.: and as the fpeaker is always prin¬ 
cipal with refpect to his own difeourfe, this they 
called, for that reafon, the pronoun of the firfl per¬ 
fon- 

“ Again, fuppofe the fiibjert of the converfation to 
be the party addreffed. Here, for fimilar reafons, they 
invented'the pronoun thou; thou writefl, thou 
walksfl, &c.: and as the party addreffed is next in dig¬ 
nity to the fpeaker, or at leafl comes next with refer¬ 
ence to the difeourfe, this pronoun they therefore call¬ 
ed the pronoun of the fecond perfon. 

“ Laftly, fuppofe thefubjert of converfation neither 
tlie fpeaker nor the party addreffed, but fome third ob- 
je.ft different from both. Here they provided another 
pronoun, HE, SHE,’dr it ; which, in diftinction to the 
two former, was called the p> onoun of the third perfon-: 
And thus it was that pronouns came to be diflinguifhed 
by their refpertive persons.” 

36. The defeription of the different persons here 
given is taken, we are told, from Priscian, who took 
it from Apollonius. But whatever be the deference 
due to thefe ancient wafters, their learned pupil, though 
-guided by them, feems not to have hit upon the true and 
diftingutjhittg chararteriftic of the perfonal pronouns. 
He fuppofes, that when the names of two perfons 
converting together are known to each other, they 
may, by the ufe of thefe names, exprefs all that the 
perfonal pronouns exprefs: but this is certainly not 
true. To us, at leafl, there appears to be a very ma¬ 
terial difference between faying, “ George did this,” 
and “ 1 did this;” nor do we think that the power <ff 
the pronoun would be completely fupplied by the name, 
even with the additional aid of indication by the hand. 

So when one man fays to another, with whom he is 
converting, “ James did fo and fo ;” it is furely not 
equivalent to his faying, “you did fo and fo.” If 
fuch were thecafis, one might pertinently afk, when 
both perfons are known to each other. Why do they 
ufe the perfonal pronouns ? Mr Harris tells us, that 
“ when the fubject of converfation is the fpeaker him- 
felf he ufes I; and when it is the party addreffed, he 
ufes thou.” But in fart the nature of the perfonal pro¬ 
nouns has no fort of conneftion with the fubjsB of con- 
71 erf ation, whether that converfation relate to thefpeaker, 
the party addreffed, or a Greek book , In this fentence, 

“ I fay that the three angles of every triangle are equal 
to two right angles,” the fpeaker is furely not tht flub- 
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j,ft Of the difeourfe: nor is the party addreffed, but the 
truth ofhisaffertion, the fubjetfoi difeourfe in th tfollow- 
tng fentence ;—“ You Jay that Horne T ooke’ sDtverfons 
of hurley is the mofl maflerly treatife on grammar, fo 
far as it goes, that you have ever feen.” Mr Hat rts 
ufesthe phr afi e,becoming the fubfiB of converfation, in no 
other fenfe than that When the fpeaker has occafion to 
mention himself, he ufes 1 ; when the parly addreffed, 
thou; and when fome other perfonor thing , h e, s h E»or 
it : but we know that he may ufe other words, by nt 
mean s equivalent to the two firjl of thef t pronouns, which 
Will diffidently mark himfelf, and the party addreffed ; 
and that he may ufe indifferently, and without the 
fmallelt injury to the fenfe, either the third pronoun, or 
the word for which it is merely a fubflitute. A man 
who bears various chararters, may dclign himself by 
any one of them. Thus Mr Pitt may fpeak of him- 
felf as firfl lord of the treafury, chancellor of the exche. 
qusr, or member for the uninerftty of Cambridge; and in 
each cafe he would be what Mr Harris calls the fubjedl of 
converfation^: yet every one feels that none of thefe de¬ 
flations is equivalent to I. What then is the force 
of the perfonal pronouns ? ^ 

37. It appears to be limply this : The firfl denotes The real 
the fpeaker, as characterized by the present art import of 
of speaking, mcoutradijlinftiontoevery othercharatter them, 
which, he may bear. Th e, fecond denotes the party ad¬ 
dreffed, AS CHARACTERIZED BY THE PRESENT CIR¬ 
CUMSTANCE of being addressed, in contradiftinc- 
tion to every other char abler , &c.: And what is called 
the perfon of the third pronoun is merely a negation 
of the other two, as titc neuter gender is a negation 
of the mafeuline and feminine, it this account of the 
perfonal pronouns be true, and we flatter ourfelves that 
its truth will be obvious to every body, there is but one 
way of expreffing by other words the force of the pro¬ 
nouns of the firfl and fecond perfon. Thus, “ The 
perfon who now fpeaks to you did fo and fo,” is equiva¬ 
lent to “ 1 did fo-and fo.;” and “ The perfon to whom I 
now addrefs myfelf'did fo and fo,” is equivalent to. 

“ You did fo and fo.” 

Hence we foe why it is improper to fay the 1 or the 
thou ; for each of thefe pronounshasof itjelf the force 
of a noun with the definite- article prefixed, and denotes a 
perfon of vshomfomething is predicated,which diflinguijh- 
es him from all other perfons. I is the perfon who now 
fpeaks, Tnovis the perfon who is now addreffed by the 
fpeaker. Hence too we fee the reafon why the pronoun 
/is faid to be of the firft, and the pronoun thou of the 
fecond perfon. Thefe pronouns can have place only 
in converfation, orwhon.aman, in the character of a 
public fpeaker, addreffes himfelf to an audience; but it 
is obvious that there mu ft be a fpeaker before there can 
be a hearer ; and therefore, that the pronouns may fol¬ 
low the order of nature, 1, which denotes the perfon 
of the fpeaker, muff take place of thou, which denotes 
the perfon of the hearer. Now the fpeaker and the 
hearer being the only perfons engaged in converfation 
or declamation, / is with great propriety called the 
pronoun of the firfl, and thou the pronoun of the fe¬ 
cond perfon. We have faid, that, with refpert to pro¬ 
nouns, th t third perfon, asit is called, is merely a nega¬ 
tion of the other two. This is evident from the (lightelt 
attention to the import of thofe words which are call- 

pronouns of the third perfon. He, she, oriT, denotes 
not the perfon either of the fpeaker or of the hearer ; 
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and, as vve havejuff obferved, no other perfou can have 
a lhare in converfation or declamation. Anabfent per- 
fon or an abfent thing may be ihcfubjeft of converfation, 
but cannot be the fpeaker or the perf<in addrefi'ed. He, 
she, and it, however, as they fiand by themJJves, and 
allurne the power oj nouns, are very properly denomina¬ 
ted pronouns-, but they are not/m/b/Wpronouns in any 
other fenfe than as the negation offexis the neuter gen¬ 
der. 

38. We have already feen that nouns admit of num¬ 
ber; pronouns,which are their fubffitutes, likewife ad¬ 
mit ot number. There may be many fpeakcrs at once 
of the fame fentiment, as well as one, who including 
himfelf, fpeaks the fentiment of many : fpeech may 
likewife beaddreffed to many at a time, as well as to 
one; and the fubjedt of the difcourfe may likewife be 
many. The pronoun, therefore, of everyone of the 
ferjons niuft admit of number to exprefs the finguja- 
rity or plurality. Hence the pronoun of the firil per- 
fon 1 , has the plural we; that of the fecond perfon 
thou has the plural Ye or you; and that of the third 
perfon he, she, or it, has the plural they, which 
is equally applied to all the three genders. 

The Greeks and Romans, when addrefling one per¬ 
fon, ufed the pronoun in the lingular number thou ; 
whereas, in the polite and even in the familiar ilyle, 
34 we, and many other modern nations, tile the plural 
The fecond you. Although in this cafe we apply you to a /ingle 
perfonal perfon, yet the verb mall agree with it in the plural 
pronoun numbers itmuft necelfarily be, you have, not you haji. 

i n You wAS--the fecondperjonpluralofthc.pronounpla.ced 
ber'when' * n a g reement with the firjl or third perfon flngular of 
only one th e verb, is an enormous, though common, folecifm, 
perfon is which ought to be carefully avoided. In very folcmn 
addreffed. ftyle, as when we addrefs the fupreme Being, we ufe 
thou— perhaps to indicate that he is God alone, and 
that there is none like unto him; and we fometimes ufe 
the fame form of the pronounirt contemptuous or very 
familiar language, to intimate that the perfon to whom 
we fpeak if the meanefi of human beings, or the dear- 
e /1 and mo/l familiar of oijir friends. A king, exerting 
his authority on a folem'n occafion, adopts the plural 
of the firft perfon, “wf. flriftly command and charge;” 
meaning, that he adls by the advice of counfellors, or 
rather as the reprefentative of a whole people. Bui in 
all cafes in which the ufe of the pronoun deviates from 
the nature of things , the verb in concord deviates with 
it; for, as will be feen afterwards, thefe two words 
univerfally agree in number and perfon. 

The pro- 39 * But though all thefe pronouns have number, 
nouns of neither in Greek, Latin, or any modern language, do . 
thefirftand thofe of th t fir ft and fecond perfon carry the diftindlions 
fecond per- offex.The reafonis obvious (h ), namely, that Jex and 
fonshave VoL. VIII. 

no variati- 


all other properties and attributes whatever, except 
thofe mentioned above as dejeriptive of the nature of 
thefe pronouns, are foreign from the intention of the 
fpeaker,who,when he ufes the pronoun I ,means the 
person who now speaks,— no maiter whether man 
or woman: and when the pronoun thou — The per- 
son— no matter whether man or woman— to whom 36 
he now addresses HiMSELE—and nothing more. In thi# re- 
But the pronoun of the third perfon denoting neither *P e & the 
the fpeaker nor the hearer, but the fubjeQ of the dif- 
courfe,and being merely the fubftituteol a noun which \, er [ ott 
may be either mafeuline, feminine, or neuter, muft differsfrom 
of neceffity agree with the noun which it reprefenis, thefirftand 
and admit of a triple diffipdlion fignificant of gen- fecond. 
der. In Englilh, which allows its adjedlives no ge n- 
ders, this pronoun is he in the mafeuline, she in 
the feminine, and it in the neuter ; the utility of 
which diftindlion may be better found in fuppofing 
it away. Suppofe, for example, that we fhould in hif- 
tory read thofe words : He caufed him todefiroy him —. 
and were informed that the pronoun, which is here 
thrice repeated, flood each.time for fomething diffe¬ 
rent ; that is to fay, for a man, for a woman, ^nd for 
a city, whofenames were Alexander, Thais, and Per- 
fepolis. Taking the pronoun in this manner—diveft- 
ed of its gender—how would it appear which was 
destroyed, which the deftroyer, and which the caufe ' 
that moved to the deffrudtion ? But there is no am¬ 
biguity when we hear the genders dillingnilhed : 
when we are told, with the proper dillindtions, that 
she caufed him to deftroy it, we know with certain¬ 
ty, that the promoter was the woman ; that her in- 
firument was the hero ; and that the fubjeft of their 
cruelty was the unfortunate city. —From this, exam¬ 
ple we Would be furprifed how the Italians, French, 
and Spaniards, could exprefs themfelves with preci- 
fion or elegance with no more than two variations of 
this pronoun. 

40. Although,in every language with which we are The cafe* 
acquainted, there is but one pronoun for each of the 0 f pro- 
firft and fecond perfons; and although it is obvious nouns, 
from the nature and import of thofe words, that no 
more can be neceffary ; yet the mere Englifl .7 reader 
may perhaps be puzzled with finding three diftinfk 
words applied to each; I, mine, and me, for the fir ft 
perfon; thou, thine, and thee, for the fecond. The 
learned reader will fee at once that the words mine 
andME, thine andTHEE,are equivalenttotbe genitive 
and accufative cafes of the Latin pronouns of the firff 
and fecond perfons. That mine is a pronoun in 
the polTeffive cafe, is obvious ; for if I were afked 

“ whofebookis that before me?” I Ihould reply_ 

“Itis.MiNE (1);” meaning that it belongs to me. 

G That 


ons to. de' . _ 

note fex, 

and why. (h) The reafon afligned by Mr Harris and his followers, is, that (< the fpeaker and hearer being generally 
present to each other, it would have been fuperfluous to have marked a diftindlion by art, which from na¬ 
ture and even drefs was commonly apparent on both fades.” This is perhaps the heft reafon which their de- 
feription of the perfonal pronouns admits, but it is not fathfadlory ; for the fpeaker and hearer may meet in 
the dark, when different drefles cannot be diftinguilhed. 

(1) If vve niiftake not, Dr Johufon has fomewhere affedled to ridicule Bilhop Lqwtli for confidering the 
word MINE as the p off efive cafe of ih.cpro.noun c>f the firft perfon. According to the Bodtor, mine is the fame 
word with the pronominal adjective my ; and was anciently ufed before a vowel, as my was before a confonant. 
This is not faid with the great Lexicographer’s ufual precilion. That mine was anciently ufed before a vowel is 
certain ; but It does not therefore follow, that it is the fame word with my. If it were, we might on every 

occafion 
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That the word me is the fame pronoun in the cafe lefcence of the pronouns of the firff and fecond per- 
which the Latin grammarians call the accujative, is fans is likewife impofiiblc. 39 . 

evident from theimportof that word in the fentence 42. 1, thou, he, she, and it, are all that are ufually 
he admires ME, where the admiration is fuppofed called perfonal pronouns. There is another ciafs of"^ e “ |ec ' 
to proceed from (k) the perfon fpoken of to the perjon words, which are called fometimes pronominal adjec - 
■who [peaks. It appears therelore, that though Eng- tives, fametimes adjetfive pronouns,fometimes pofefive 
lilh nouns have only two cafes, the nominative and pof- pronouns-, and by one writer of grammar they have 
feflroe, the pronouns of that language have three, as I, been moll abfurdly termed pronominal articles. It is not 
mine, me; thou, thine,thee; he, his, him, &c. worth while to difpute about a name; but the words in 
That thefe are cafes, can be queftioned by no man who queftion are my,thy, her, your,our,t heir. Thefe 
admits thcilmei,mihi,me,ar’e cafes o'fthe Latin pronouns words are-evidently in form of adjective 1: for, like 
eco. Both-pronouns, the Latin and the Engl'tfh, are other Englifli adjedtiyes, they have no variation to in- 
irregularly infledled : and perhaps thofe words which dicate either gender, number , or cafe; and yet they arc 
are called the oblique cafes of each may have originally putin concord with nouns of every gender and bolhivim- 
been derived from nominatives different from ego and bers,asMY wife,my son, mv book — her husband, 

I; but thefe nominatives are now loll, and met and hersons,herdaughters, &c.Butthoughinthe/orzw 
minefs ave, beyond all difpute,the effedt of the genitives of adjefiives, they have the power of the perfonal pro¬ 
of the Latin and- Englifli pronouns of the firff perfon. nouns in the pofefive cafe: my book is the book of me, or 
Thefe variations,however,cannot be looked upon as an thzbookof him who now speaks; our house tethe 
effential part of language, but only as a particular re- houfe of at, or the houfeoccupiedbythe persons who now 
finement invented to prevent thedifagreeablerepeti- speak; her husband, is the hufbaud of a woman who 
tionof the pronoun, which mult frequently have hap- can be known only from fometh'tng preceding in the dif- 
pened without fuch a contrivance. Thisfeems to have courfe; and their property is the property of them —of 
been the only reafon why pronouns have been endowed any perfous, whether men or women,os both who have 
with a greater variety of cafes than nouns. Nouns are been previouflymentioned. Words which have the form 
in themfelves greatly diverliffed. Every genus and of adjetfhes, with the power of pronouns, may witb- 
every/^ecMj of objedts has a diitindt and there- out impropriety, be called pronominal adjefiives; and 

fo^e the famenefs of found does not fo often occur a- fuch is the name by which we fhall henceforth diffin- 
mong them as it would among the pronouns without guillj them. To thefe pronominal adjedtives, as well as, 

cafes, where the fame, I, thou he, she, or it, an- to the perfonal pronouns, are fubjoiued the words own 

fwers for every objedt which occurs in nature: but by and / elf— in the plural [elves s • in which cafe they are 

this diverfity in the form of the words, th t cacophonia, emphatical, and imply a lilent contrariety or oppofi- 
which would be otherwife difgulting, is in a great tion. Thus, Hive in my own houfe; that is, not in a 
meafure avoided. It is probably, for the fame reafon, hired houfe. This 1 did with my own hand; that is, not 
that thtplural of each of thefe pronouns is fo very dif- by proxy. This was done by my [elf ; that is, not by an-. 
ferent from the fingular. Thus from I, mine, me, other . The word/J//Tubjoined to a perfonal pronoun 40 

in the fingular, is formed, in the plural, we, ours, us ; fornjis alfo the reciprocal pronoun; a.s,we hurt ourfehe /.The reci- 

from THOU,THiNE,andTHEE,YEor you, yours, you; by vain rage; he blamed himfeljfor his misfortune. Him- P roca lp r9 ‘ 
and from he,she, it, his, hers, its, him, her, it, felf, itjelf, themfelves, are fuppofed by Wallis to be put, noun ' 
in the fingular, the y, theirs, them, in the plural, b/corruption, for his felf, itsfelf \ their felves; fo that 
In all of which there is not the leall refemblance be- felf is always a fubftantive or noun, and not a pronoun, 
tween the fingular and the plural of any one word : This feems to be a juft obfervaciou : for we fay, the 
and except inHE,His, him; it,its; they,theirs, n,an came himfelf; they went themfelves ; where the- 
them; there is not any fimilarity between the diffe- words himfelf and themfelves cannot be accufatives but - 
38 rent cafes of the fame word in the fame number. nominatives, and were anciently written his felf, their * 

The firft 41. From the account here, given of the perfonal felves 

and fecond pronouns, it appears that the fir ft or fecond will, either There are other words which are ufually ranked 
perfonal 0 f them, coalefce with the third, but not with each under- the clafs of pronouns; as who, which, what. 
coakfce* ot ^ er * F° r example, it is good fenfe, as well as good Thefe, when employed in alking queftions, are called 
with the grammar,to fay in any language, I am he—thou art interrogative pronouns; though a name more charac- 
third. he--we were they—you were THEY;butwecannot tcriffic might furelybe found for them. Their import, 
fay— Iamthou — hotthou art I—norwE are you, however, will be more eaiily afeertaiiaed after we have 
&c. The reafon is, there is no abfurdity for tficfpeaker donfidered another fpecies of pronouns, which have 
to be the fubjett alfo of the difeourfe, as when it is faid been denominated relatives , and with which they are 
— 7 am he; or for the perfon addrefed, as when we intimately connedled. 4I 

fay, thou art he. But for the fame perfon in the fame 43. The pronouns already mentioned may be called Therda- 
circumftances, to be at once the fpeaker and party prepofitbe, as may indeed all fubffantives, becatife tive pro- 
addrelfed, is impoffible; for which reafon the coa- they are capable of introducing or leading a fentence: noun, 

but 


cafion fubftitute either of thefe for the other, without offending segiin grammar, however we might injure the 
found; but we apprehend that thig is not the cafe. “That book is mine,” is good Englilh ; but “ that 
book is my,” would-be a grofs folecifm: the reafon is, that mine is a genuine pronoun, and Hands b jitfelf 
with the power of a noun; but my, being an adjedtive, cannot Hand by itfelf. 

(r) See Chap. I. 19. on the Cafes of Nouns. 
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but there is another pronoun which has a charaCler 
peculiar to itfelf; and which, as it is never employed 
but to conned fentences, and mull therefore have al¬ 
ways a reference to fomething preceding, is called the 
fubjunCtive or relative pronoun. This pronoun is in 
Greek, oc,«, i ; in Latin, quje, quoo ; and in Eng- 

lijh, WHO, WHICH, THAT. 

44. In’order to determine with precifion the nature 
and import of the relative.pronoun, it will be neceflary 
to afcertain the powers which it contains, or the parts 
of fpecch into which it is capable of being refolved. 
Now, it is obvious, that there is not a iingle noun, or 
prepofitive pronoun, which the relative is not capable 
ofreprefenting: for we fay, I, who faw himyefterday, 
cannot be mi flake n \ You, who did not fee hirri, may 
have been mi [informed ; they, who neither Jaw nor 
heard, can know nothing of the matter-, the things, 
which he exhibited, were wonderful. From thefe ex¬ 
amples it is apparent, in the firlt place, that the rela¬ 
tive contains in itfelf the force of any other pronoun ; 
but it contains fomething more. 

45. If from any fentence in which there is a re¬ 
lative, that relative be taken away, and the prepoftive 
pronoun, which it reprefents, be fubffituted in its 
Head, the fentence will lofe its bond of union, and Hand 
quite loofe and unconnected. Thus, if inltead of fay¬ 
ing the man is wife who Jpeaks little, we Ihould fay 
the man is wife he fpeaks little, the fentence would be 
refolved into two; and what is affirmed of the man’s 
wifdom, would have no connection with the circum- 
Itance oihds/peakinglittle. Hence it is evident, in the 
fecond place, that the relative contains the force of a 
connedive as well as of the prepofitive pronoun. What 
kind of connection it denotes, is next to be afcer¬ 
tain ed. 

46. It may be laid down as a general principle, 
<e that, by means of the relative pronoun, a claufe of a 
fentence, in which there is a verb, is converted into the 
nature of an adjeblivc, and made to denote fome attribute 
of a fufftance, or fome property or drcumftance belong¬ 
ing to the antecedent noun." Thus, when it is faid, 
homo qui prudentia praditus eft, the relative claufe— 
qui prudentia preeditus eft, expreffes nothing more 
than the quality of prudence in concrete with the fub- 
jell homo, which might have been equally well ex¬ 
preffed by theadjeClive prudens. Inlike manner, when 
we fay, vir fapit qui pauca loquitur, the relative claufe 
expreffes the property of [peaking little as belonging 
to the man, and as being that quality which conlti- 
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tutes, or from which v e infer, his wifdom ; birtif there 
were fuch a word as pauciloquens, that quality might 
very properly be expreffed by it, and the phrafe xnr 
fapit pauciloquens would exprefs the fame affertion 
with vir fapit qui pauca loquitur. 

Now if a relative claufe expreffes that which might 
be expreffed by anadjeClivc, the prefumption is, that 
it may be refolved in to the fame eonftituent parts. But 
every adjective contains the powers of an abftraCl fub- 
ftantive, together with an cxpreffion of connection ; 
and may be refolved into the genitive cafe of that fub- 
llantive, or into the nominative with theparticle e/pre- of thefame 
fixed, which, in Engliffi, correfponds to the termina- import 
tion of the genitive in the ancient languages. That with the 
the member of a fentence, in which there is a relative, EngMh 
may, in every inllance, be analyfed in the fame man- P^ c P°“ tIon 
ner, will be apparent from the following examples. 

Fir quiJapit, vir Japiens, and vir Japientia ; tf a man 
who is wife, a wife man, and a man of wifdom 5” are 
certainly phrafes of the fame import. Again, homo, cut 
ingratus eft animus, ma/usfit amicus, may be tranflated 
into Greek, mbfantt *«*« c ymrit and 

into Engliffi, “ the man of ingratitude is a bad friend.” 

47. Thus then it appears, that the, relative pronoun 
contains in itfelf the force of the prepofitive pronoun, 
together with that connection implied in Englilh by the 
prepofition of, and in the ancient languages by the 
genitive cafe. When one fays, vir fapit qui pauca loqui¬ 
tur, the relative claufe qui pauca loquitur expreffes 
that attribute of the man from which his wifdom is 
inferred : it is conceived by the mind, as ftript of its 
propoiitional form, and Handing in the place of a fub- 
flanti v.e noun governed in the genitive cafe by *>/r.The 
whole fentence might be thus tranflated, “ the man 
of little fpeakingis wife;” or did theufe of the Engliffi 
language admit of it, “ the man of he fpeaks little is 
Wife.” In like manner, when it is faid, “ Man who 
is born of a woman is of few days and full of trouble 
—the relative claufe is equivalent to an abftraCl noun 
in the genitive cafe, and the whole might beexpreff- 
ed in the following manner, “ man of he is born of a 
woman is of few days and full of trouble.” 

We are fenfible, that thefe expreffions into which, 
in the inflances adduced, we have refolved the relative 
claufes, will appear extremely uncouth andoffenfive; 
but we mean not to recommend them as common inodes 
of phrafeology. Again!! their beingemployed as fuch, 
prefent ufeloudly remonltrates (1). They are intro, 
duced only with a view to ffiow the true import of the 
G 2 relative 


(l) It is worthy of obfervation, however, that, repugnant as fuch expreffions are to the prefent idiom of the 
Engliffi language, there is nothing in the nature of the thing that could render theufe of them improper. All 
prepofttions, as will be feen afterwards, are expreffive of relations fubfifting between thofe objects of which they 
conneCt the figns in difeourfe. Thofe objects may be denoted, either, by ftngle words, and then the prepofition 
will govern a noun ; or by ajfertions, and then it will govern a nominative and a verb. Thus, when it is faid, 
€l I came after his departurethe prepofition after expreffes the relation between two events— my coming and 
his departure, and governs a fubftantive noun : but if it be faid, “ I came after he departed,” the prepofition* 
in this cafe (for, as ffiall be ffiown afterwards, it is abfurd to call it, in the one inllance, a prepofition, and in 
the other a conjunction) expreffes the famerelation as before, but governs a nominative and a verb. 

This laft expreffion is exactly limilar to thofe employed above. When one fays, for example, “ the man of 
he fpeaks little is wife j”—however uncouth the expreffion may appear from its not being fupported by the 
authority of cuftom, the prepofition of is nfed precifely in the fame manner, and ferves the very fame purpofe, 
as when it is faid, “ the man of little /peaking is wife.” In both cafes it denotes the relation between the two 

objed* 
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relative pronoun ; and for that purpofe they are well 
adapted. That pronoun leems to be of ufe only when 
there is a deficiency of adjedives or fubfiantives to de¬ 
note fome complex attributeby which we want to limit 
a general term or expreffton. W her e-fuch adjectives or 
fubftantives exifl in language, we may indeed ufe the 
relative or not at pleafure. Thus we may fay hemoqui 
grandia loquitur, or homo grandiloquus ; becaufe the 
adjeClive and the relative claufe are precifely of the 
lame meaning. But if the Latins were called upon to 
tranflate *v8pa?r»s auroJ'/J'axrn, we believe they mull 
have made ufe of the relative pronoun, as we 'know 
vnot any correfpondent adjective in their language. 
h 48. The learned and ingenious Mr Harris -has, in 

-ris’s nnf- k' s Treatife on Univcrfal Grammar, given an analy-lis 
make on this of the relative pronoun very different from that which 
has been given us. The refult of his enquiry is, that 
the relative is equivalent to another pronoun, togechcr 
with an expreffton of connection of that kind which is 
denoted by the particle and. .This analyfis he exem¬ 
plifies, and endeavours to confirm by the following 
fentence 1 4i Light is a body which moves with great 
Celerity.” “ New, fayshe, inltead of w>8ic^fubftitute 
the words and it, and in their united powers you fee 
the force and character of the pronoun here treated. 
But let any one attentively confider tbefe two'expref- 
lions,—“ Light is a body which moves with great ce¬ 
lerity,”—and “ Lighris-a body audit moves with 
great celerity and he will find that they are not 
precifely equivalent. For to fpeakin the language of 
logic, there isinth tfirfl but one propolition, of which 
the fubjed is light, and the predicate a complex term ex- 
preffed by the words —body which moves with great ce¬ 
lerity. In the fecond there are two propolitionsj or two 
predications concerning light ;—firft, that it is a body, 
and lecondly, that it moves with great celerity. The re¬ 
lative claufe, in the firft cafe, expreffes a property of 
the antecedent body, which with that property is pre¬ 
dicated of the fubjeCt light; in the fecond cafeythis 
property is removed from Vat predicate of which it was 
.an eifential part, and is improperly converted into a 


new predication of the fubjeCl. The fentence may be 
refolved upon our principles, and its precil'e import 
preferved ; as—“ Light is a body of it moves with great 
celerity ;”theclaufc — “iemoves with great celerity,” 
is-conceived by the mind as having the force of z.aab- 
firaCifubfantive, and is connected with the antecedent 
body by the prepofition of, anfweringto the termina¬ 
tion of the genitive cafe. This abftraCt fubllantive 
thus connected expreffes a quality of the body light. 

But by this example Mr Harris’s doCtrhie is not ex¬ 
hibited in all its abfurdiry : let us try it by another. 

Suppofe the following affertfon to be true ; 

“ Chari. f.sXII. was the only monarch who conquer¬ 
ed kingdoms to bellow them on his friends.” Hereit 
is evident there is but one propolition, of which the 
predicate is exprellcd by the words —“ only monarch 
who conquered kingdoms, to bellow them on his 
friends fo that the relattve claufe is a neceffary pare 
ef the predicate, and has, like an abjlrafi noun in the 
genitive cafe^ the effect of modifying the general term 
monarch. Refolve this fentence on Mr Harris’s prin 
eiples, and you have two propofitions, of which thcr 
firft is a notorious falfehood :—“ Charles Xll. Was 
the only monarch and he conquered kingdoms to be¬ 
llow them on his friends.” But inftead of and fubfti- 
tute o/L^faying, “ Charles XII, was the only mo¬ 
narch of he conquered■ kingdoms to be flow them on his 
friencts,” and you preferve the true import of the ex- 
prellion (m). 

49. Are there no cafes, then, in which the relative 
may be refolved into the connective and with aprepo- 
fitive pronoun ? Undoubtedly there are, and We lhall 
now endeavour to afeertain them. ,46 

AdjeCtives in language have two different effects In fome 
upon the fubfiantives to which they belong, according cafe* Mr 
to the nature of the attribute which they exprfcfs. If Harris’s 
the attribute expreffed by the adjeClive be competent a f ay ,. 
to all the fpecies of which the fubllantive is the fpe- maybe ad- 
cific name, it is plain that the adjeClive does not modify mined, 
or limit Vat fubllantive, for this obvious reafon, that 
nothing can modify which isnot diferiminative. Thus, 

when 


•objects —man and little fpeaking ; only in the one it is prefixed to a noun,in the other to an affertory clanfe of 
a fentence, the import of which is to be taken as a nbuil. Cuftom hath indeed de.ermined that prepofitions 
lhall more frequently govern a noun than a nominative and a verb; but they are, in their own nature, equal¬ 
ly well adapted to anfwer both purpofes. 

But, as the pronoun of the third perfon is merely the fubftitute of fome noun, an objeClor may alk. What 
noun is here reprefented by he ? “ The man of he fpeaks little is wife !” Who is meant by the pronoun he ? 
We anfwer, the man who is declared to be wife. The objeClion. proceeds from inattention to e radical fig- 
nification of the word of, which a late ingenious writer has fhown to be the fragment of a Go hie or Anglo- 
Saxon word,- fignifying confequence or offspring. If this be admitted, and, after tlie proofs which he has gi v¬ 
en, we think ic cannot be denied, the uncouth phra-fe, “ The man of he fpeaks little is wife,” may be thus rc- 
Xolved, “The man, a confequence (of his mind) he fpeaks little, is wife or, in other words, “ The man, in 
ttmfequence of his fpeaking little, is wife.” The fame acute writer, ik/r Home Tooke, has Ihown, that of and 
for, though of different radical- meanings, may often be fubftituted the one for the other without injury to the 
fenfe. Let this fabftitution be made in the prefent inftance, and the propriety of the phrafe will be apparent : 
“ The man is wife, for he fpeaks little.” Jt mull be remembered, however, that fuch a fubftitution cannot 
be made in every inftance, becaufe for lignifies caufe, and of lignifies confequence. 

(m) Mr Harris was probably led into his opinion, from conlidering the Latin quidr quis as compounded of 
que and is (fee Hermes, p. 81, 82. edit. 3d.) But the notion 'of Perizonius is perhaps better founded, Who 
jn his notes ad Sand- Miuerv. confiders it as immediately taken from theGreek m, which in the Doric made 
1 In, and in the Latin quis. For it feems highly probable^ as fome ingenious writers have endeavoured to Ihow, ‘ 
that the Latin is a dialect of theGreek. Of this at kaft we are certain, that many Words in the former are 
immediately adopted from the latter. 
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when Horace fays, “ Praia canis albicant pritinis,” refolved into another pronoun arid the particle of; but 
the adjeCtive cams denotes a quality common to all it will not perhaps be quite fo evident how it Ihould ia 
hoarfrofl ; and therefore cannot modify the fubflantive, any mflance be refolved by and. This laft analyfis has 
becaufe it adds nothing to the conception of which that its foundation in the nature of the particles of and and ; 
fubftantive is the name. Bat when the attribute ex- or, to fpeak more properly, in the nature of the attri- 
pretied by the adje&iveis competent io(omt individuals bate which the relative claufe expreffes. Both the par- 
only of the fpecies of which the fubftantive is tkte tides of and and are ufed to link or join conceptions 
name, the adjective has then the eft'eCt of modifying or together ; but with this difference, that oj has the ef- 
limiting the fubftantive. Thus, when one fays vir bo - fedt of making the conceptions it connects figure in 
nus, he makes ufe of an adje&ive which modifies the ihexnivt&asone objeli whereas theconceptionsconnec- 
fubftantive vir, becaufe it expreffes a quality or attri- ted by and are ftill conceived feparately as before. To 
buce which does not belong to allmen. explain ourl'clvesby an example: fuppofe we take two 

The claufe of a fentcnce, in which there is a rela- words, ?nan and virtue, which denote two diftinCt 
five, as it is in every other refpedt, fo is it in this, ideas or conceptions, and join them together by the 
equivalent toan adjelt'tve ; it either modifies, or does not pahicle of, faying man of virtue ; the mind no longer 
modify, the antecedent, accordingas the. attribute which views them fepara'ely as fignificant of two Concepti- 
it expreffes is or is not chara&eriftic of the fpecies to oils, but of one. Take thefame words, andjoin them 
which the antecedent belongs. Thus, when it is faid, together by the particle and, faying man and virtue .* 
“ Man, who is born of a woman, is of few days 1 and the conceptions denoted by man arid virtue are frill 
full of trouble,” the relative claufe— who is born bf a viewed feparately as two ; notice is only given that 
woman, expreffesan attribute common toall men, atid they are collaterally connelled. 

therefore cannot modify. In like manner, when we fay This being the cafe, it follows, that when the rela- 
—“ Socrates, who taught moral philofophy, was tive modifies the antecedent, or, in other words, when 
virtuous,”—the claufe, who taught moral philofophy, the relative claufe and the antecedent denote but one 
does not modify. In both thefe inflances the relative conception, the relative muff then be refolved by of, 
claufe might be omitted; and it might be faid with in order to preferve this unity of conception. But when 
equal truth, “ Man is of few days and fall of trou- the relative does not modify the antecedent; that is, 
ble,”—and “ Socrates was virtuous.” wheh its claufe does not exprefs any necejfary part of a 

But if it be faid, vir fapit qui pnuca loquitur, there- complex conception ; then the conceptions or ideas 
lative claufe —quipauca loquitur, modifies the antece- denoted by the relative claufe and the antecedent may 
dent vir ; for it is notaffirmed of every man, that he is be viewed feparatfcly as two ; and therefore the rela- 
wife, butonly of fuch men asfpeak little. So—“Charles live may be refolved into the correfponding prepoli- 
XII. was the only monarch who conquered kingdoms tive ptonounand the particle and. 
to beftow them on his friends and, “ the man that To Rate this rea'foning in alight fomewhat different, 
endureth to the end fhall be faVcd with many more As evefy relative claufe, which expreffes an attribute 
examples that will occur to every reader. that is not applicable to a whole genus or fpecies, muff 

What thefe Now it will be found, that it is only when the rfela- neceflarily modify fome general term, that is, ref rill hi 
eafes are. tive claufe expreffes fuch a property or circumftanee of fignification; and as that general term muff belong ei- 
the antecedent as does not limit its fignification, that ther to the fubjelt or to the predicate ot apropofition ; it 
the relative pronoun can berefolvcdiuto pro- is evident, that every fuch relative claufe is a uecefary 

noun with the conjunction and, and that in thefe cafes part of that fubjell or predicate in which its antecedent 
the relative claitje itfelf-is of very little importance, ffands. If therefore a relative claufe, which modifies •, 
Thus in the affertion,—“ Charles XII. was the only be taken dway either from the fubjell or the predicate of 
monarch who conquered kingdoms to beftow them on apropoiition;orif ihatcbnnelfionfnconfequence of which 
his friends,”—whefe the relative claufe is refriHive, it modifies, be difbhed (which is always done when 
thew^ecannotbe refolved into andhe confiftently with the relative is refolved by and) ; the pfopofition itfelf 
truth or common fenfe. But in the exprefiion, “ Man, will not hold true. The reafon is, that the fubjell or 
who is born of a woman, is of few days and full of the prtdicatebecomcs then too general: for, in the one 
trouble,” the relative who may be fo refolved, at leaft cafe, fomething is predicated of a whole genus or fpecies , 
without violating truth;—“ Man is of few days and which can be predicated only of fome individuals of that 
full of trouble, and he is born of a woman.” The only genus or fpecies : and in the other, a general predicati- 
difference between the fentence with the relative who, on is made where only a particular one can be applied, 
and the fame fentence thus refolved,— is;—that, in the Thus, if it be faid, “All men who tranfgrefs the 
former cafe, it contains but we predication-, in the laws are deferving of punilhment the fubjell of the 
latter two, and thefe bat loofely connected. propofition is expreffed by the words, “ all men Who 

5©. Thus then it appears that the general analyfis tranfgrefs the laws.” Take the claufe of the relative 
of the relative pronoun is into the particle of, and a pre- “who tranfgrefs the laws”—away, and fay, “ all 
pofitive pronoun ; but thattherdafe alfo occafions on men are defervingof punilhment;” and you have a pro- 
which it may be refolved into a prepofitive pronoun pofition which is not true, becaufe that is affirmed of 
and the particle and, without materially altering the the whole fpecies which can be affirmed only of fome 
fenfe. Now what is the reafon of this diftinCfion i individuals. Retaining now the claufe of the relative. 
If the relative claufe be equivalent to an adjellive, or but refolving it by and, you have the fame propofition* 
toan abflralifubfantive in the genitive cafe, it iseafy as before ; and together with it, in this inffance, ano- 
to fee that the relative itfelf may, in every infiance be, ther which is equally falfe:—“ All men, and they tranf¬ 
grefs 
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grefs the laws, are-deferving of .punifhment ;”that is, 

“ all men are deferving of puniflyneiit, and all men 
trangrefs the laws.” 

But wlien the attribute expreffed by the claufe of 
the relative is charaderiltic of th t genus or fpecies oftlie 
antecedent, and confeqiien tly applicable to every indivi¬ 
dual which that genusor fpecies comprehends, there- 
laiive claufemay be entirely omitted without aflreding 
the truth of the proportion, which is already as gene¬ 
ral as it can be. As in this cafe the import of the re¬ 
lative claufe is not reflriBive of the lignification of the 
antecedent, it is of little confequence whether the at¬ 
tribute be reprefented by the connedive part of the re¬ 
lative, as of, the an tecedent, or be affirmed to belong to 
the antecedent in a feparale affertion. Thus it matters 
not much, whether we fay, “ Man, who is fubjed to 
death, ought not to be too much elated that is, ac¬ 
cording to our analy fis ,—“ Man of he is fubjeB to death, 
ought not to be too much elated or, forming the 
relative claufe into a feparate affertion, and connedting 
the two by the particle and, we fay, “ Man, and he 
is fubjedt to death, ought not to be too much elated.” 
in the one fentence, indeed, the reafon is implied -why 
man fhould not be too much elated, viz. his being fubjeB 
to death : in the other n-o reafon is affigned for this; we 
only affirm that man is fubjedt to death, and likewife 
that he fhould not be too much elated : but as both af¬ 
firmations'are equally true and evident, it is of little 
confequence, in fuch a cafe as this, whether the reafon 
upon which either is founded be implied or not. 
-Conclufion 5 1 • From the whole of this tedious inveftigation, we 
refpedting flatter ourfelves that the following conclufionsarededu- 
the relative ced and fufficiently eftablifhed : ill, That the relative 
,pronoun. pron oun contains in itfelf the united powers of a connec¬ 
tive and another pronoun. 2dly, Thate/is the connec¬ 
tive of which, together with another pronoun, it con¬ 
tains the powers, as in every poffible inflance it maybe 
refolved into thefe conftituent parts, and the import of 
the fentence in which it has place remain, unaltered. 
3dly, That the relative claufe of a fentence has the im¬ 
port oHnabJlraBfubftantive, in the ancient languages, 
in the genitive cafe ; in Englifh, with the particle of 
prefixed. 4thly,That the relative pronoun is of neceffary 
ufe only where there is a deficiency of adjeBives or fub- 
flantives to denote fome complex attribute, by which we 
wan t to limit s. general term or exprejjion ; hut that where. 
fuch adjedives orfubftantivcs exift in language, we may 
ufe the relative or not at pleafure. And, 5thly, That 
though, in cafes where the relative claufe does not li¬ 
mit a general term, the relative pronoun may, without. 
violating truth, be analyfed by and ■, yet fuch anaiyfls 
is never proper, as it gives two predicates to the fame 
fubjeB, which, in the original propofition, had but 
one predicate. 

52. If the claufe of tlie relative be equivalent to an 
adjedive, as in every inflance it feems to be, it will 
naturally occur, that, in the ancient languages, the 
relative'fhould agree with its antecedent mgender,num¬ 
ber, and cafe. They do agree for the mofl part in 
gender and number ; in cafe they cannot often, becaufe 
the very intention of introducing a relative into Jau- 
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guage is to reprefent thcantecedent in a different cafe. 

Whenever we have occafiontoiifeay^j?««rit'<? ax noun 
in a claufe of a fentence, and afterwards to exprefs by 
another claufe, in which there is a verb, an attribute of 
the objeB denoted by that fubftantive, we then employ 
the relative pronoun. Now it feldom happens that the 
two claufes admit of the fam e. regimen; and hence the 
cafe ollhc relative h often necejfarily different from that 
of the antecedent, as the cafe of each mufl be accom- . 
modated to the claufe in which it is found. Thus we 
cannot fay, “Deusywicolimus bonus eft;” But, « Deus 
quern colimus bonus eft;” becaufe the regimenal the 
verb colo is always the accufative. 

This fhowstheneceffity\of introducing a relative in- -whythe 
to thofe languages which give inflexions to their nouns, relative « 
Were all the nouns of a language indeclinable, there more ufe- 
would be little occafion for a relative ; and accordingly' ful in the 
in Englifh it is oftenomitted. Examples are frequent in learned 

our belt authors. Suffice it to quote the following. -language* 

1 ° than m the 

“ For I have bufmefs would employ an age.” Englift- 

• ■ ’Jane Short. 

“ I had feveral men died in my {hip of calentures.” 

“ They who affedl to guefs at the objeR they cannot fee.” 

Bolingbroks. 

We are not ignorant that our mofl eminent gramma¬ 
rians confider fuch expreffions as chargeable with im¬ 
propriety : and we are far from recommending them 
in any dignified or folemn compofition. But in the 
inftances adduced there is not the fmalleft degree of 
obfeurity ; at Ieaft there is none occafioned by the omif- 
fion of the relative., The reafon feems to be, that the 
mind can eaflly, by an effort of its own, make the ante¬ 
cedent unite, firfl with the one claufe, and then with the , 
other. Thus when it is faid —“ I have bufmefs would 
employ an age ;” the mind can, without any difficulty, 
as the word bufinefs has no inflexions, confider it firfl , 

as the objective cafe after have, and then as the.nomi- 
native to would employ : but this Cannot be fo eafily 
done in the ancient languages, where the termination 
of the noun is changed by the variation of its cafes. 

53. Both in the learned and in the living languages 
the relative has different/omr, correfponding to the 
different genders of'nouns : and by thefe it gives notice 
whether it is applied to perfons, or to things without life. 

Thus in the Englifh language we fay. The man or the 
woman who went to Rome; The tree which Jlands on 
yonder plain. It admits likewife, when applied to males 
or females, a variation of cafes fimilar to that of the 
perfonalpronouns. Thus we fay. The man whose book is 
now before me ; The man or woman whom 1 fawyejier- 
day : but the neuter admits of no fuch diflindion (n); 
as wc fay the tree which I faw , as wellas the tree which 
funds on yonder plain. In modern languages the rela¬ 
tive admits not of any diflindion to denote number 
for we fay, The man or the men who came yejterday ; 

The man or the men of whom I fpeak. 

54. In Englifh the word that, which by fome has 

been called a demonflrative pronoun joy others a pronomi- t f, at 0 f teB 
nal article, and by us a definite article , is often ufed in-iuppli#sth* 
ftead of the relative, as in the following examples:,place of 

« He‘ this P ro * 

noun, 


( n ) “ IF hofe is by fome authors made the poffeffivc cafe of which, and applied to .things as well as perfons 
I.think, improperly.” Lmth, - 
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n He is the fame man that I faw yeflerday:—He was 
the ablelt prince that ever filled a throne.” With 
regard to the principle upon which this acceptation of 
the word that depends, we offer the following con¬ 
jecture. 

In Englifh, from the cool and phlegmatic arrange¬ 
ment of the language, occafioned by the want of in¬ 
flexions and conjugations, the place of every part of a 
fentence isalmoft uniformly determined, and very little 
variety is allowed in the collocation of the words. The 
adjeClive is almoft always placed in appofition with its 
fubftantive, and the nominative with its verb. In confer 
quence of this uniformity in the collocation of the 
words, the mind acquires a habit of connecting in idea 
any kind of word with the place in which it is ufed to 
ft and; and is naturally led to confider every word that 
Hands in fuch a place as belonging to futh a clafs. Hence 
it is, we imagine, that the definitive that pafles into 
the nature ofth t relative pronoun; asinthafeinflances 
in which it occupies the place of the relative, it was 
natural to confider it as having the fame import. Yet 
the word that has undoubtedly in itfelf no more the 
force of the relative pronoun than the or this, or any 
other definitive whatever. In fuch expreflions as the 
foregoing, it is not improbable that originally the 
claufe of the definitive that, which we now call the 
relative claufe, was thrown in as a kind of modifying 
circumftance in the following'manner : “ The book 
(I read that) is elegantwhere the fpeaker, finding 
the word bo'ok too general for his purpofe, throws in a 
claufe to qualify and reftriCt it,^ or to confine his affir¬ 
mation to that particular book which he is then read¬ 
ing. We can eafily fuppot'e, that through time the 
definitive that in fuch an expreflion might be tranfpo- 
fed or removed from its own place to that of the rela¬ 
tive ; fo that the expreflion would run thus, “ The 
book that I read is elegantwhich would be confi- 
dered as precifely equivalent to “ The book which I 
read is elegant.” This opinion is not a little confirm¬ 
ed by a fimilar ufe of the article in Greek, which, 
though undoubtedly a definitive like the Englifh the, 
is often ufed inflead of the relative pronoun. Num- 
berlefs examples may be found in Homer and Herodotus, 
efpecially in the latter, who fcldom ufes what is pro¬ 
perly called the relative. We fhall produce one in- 
ftancc from each. 

E urtcu A-rpiidnv Aya/xt/xinya TON m p< t«vt«v 

Zru; tv£»*« rrovcitri J'la.fj.TrtfK. Iliad X. 88. 

Opxiuri yap /styahoin *xru%wre (A 0 » vaioi foil.) J’lxa 
t-rta xpHr/rbat voy-oitn T0T2 «v rtyin 2oa&)V Q»rut. 

Herod. Cli». 

55. We have faid that the interrogative pronouns, as 
they are called, who, which, what, are intimately con¬ 
nected with relatives ; we now affirm, that the two fir ft 
of thefe words are nothing but relatives,, and that the 
la ft contains in itfelf the united powers of a relative and 
definitive. With refpeCtto cafes, number, and gender, 
the words who and which, when employed as interroga¬ 
tives, differ not from the fame words when employed 
as relatives; and we hold it as a maxim, without which 
fcience could notbe applied to the fubjeCt of language, 
that the fame word has always the fame radical import 
in whatever different fituations it may be placed. To 
underfland this, it is neceflary to obferve, that all men 
have anatural propenfity tocommunicate their thoughts 

3 


in thefeweflwordspoflible: hence it follows,that.words 
are often omitted which are neceffary to complete the 
conflruCtion of the fentence; and this no where hap¬ 
pens more frequently than in the ufe of who and which. 

In fenrences where thefe words are confefledly rela¬ 
tives, we often find them without an antecedent; as, 

u Wbt fteals my purfe, fteals tralh,” Sbakefpeare, 

“ Which zubo would learn, as foon may tell the fands.” 

Vrydeti . 

u Qui Barium non adit, amet tua earmina , Mari* Virg, 

That is, “ He who fteals my purfe, &c. “ Which 
he who would learn as foon,&c.;” and “llle qui Bavium 
non odit &c. Such abbreviations occafion no obfeuri- 
ty, becaufe from previous circumftances the hearer 
knows the mind of the fpeaker and theperfons to whom 
he refers. But it is not with refpeCt to the relative and 
antecedent only that fuch abbreviations have place : in 
fentences of a different form, whole claufes are fome- 
times omitted, while the meaning of the fpeaker is 
made fufficiently plain. Thus when king Richard III. 
having loft his horfe in battle, exclaims, 

“ A horfe ! a horfe ! my kingdom for a horfe !” 
there is no complete thought exprefed; but the cir¬ 
cumftances in which the king then was, enabled thofc 
about him touuderfland that he wanted a horfe. Ac¬ 
cordingly Catefby anfwers him, 

“ Withdraw, my lord, I’ll help you to a horfe.” 

In like manner when a perfon afks a queftion, his 
expreflion is frequently incomplete ; but the tone of 
his voice, or feme other circumftance, enables us to ■ 
afeertain his meaning, and to fupply-,if we pleafe, the 
words that are omitted. Thus when it is faid, Hnfe- 
cifti? nothing more is exprefted than. If,you. did it (the 
Latin an being nothing elle but the Greek ft)-, but 
fome circumftance enables the perfon who hears it to 
know that the meaningis, Say if you did it.” Let 
us apply thefe obfervations to the words who and 
which . If thefe words be relatives, and if our analyfls 
of the relative be jult, it is obvious, that no complete 
meaning can be contained in the claufe, “ Who is 
your principal friend ?”for that claufe contains nothing 
more than ihccircamfianccofbeingyourprincipa/friend 
predicated of feme unknown perfon ; “ of he is your 
principal friend.” That this isindeed the cafe, every - 
man may be convinced, by afking himfelf what he Ar/merelv 
means by the interrogative who in fuch a fentenee ; relative 7 
for he will find it impoflible to affix to it any meanirg and 
without fupplying an antecedent claufe, by which that 
which is called an interrogative will be immediately 
converted into the relative pronoun. The cuftom,how¬ 
ever, of language, and the tone of voiee with which 
the relative claufe is uttered, intimates, without the 
help of the antecedent, the with of the fpeaker to be in¬ 
formed by the perfon addrefled of the name and de- 
fignation of his principal friend and we know that 
the fentence when completed is, <‘Tielimethe name and 
defgnalion of the perfon who is your principal friend.” 

Again, when the prophet fays, « Who is this that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed'garments from Bqz- 
rah ?” he utters but pan of a fentence, which when 
completed will run thus : “ Defcribe the perfon who 
cometh from Edom (this is that perfon), with dyed 
garments from Bozrah.” He fees a perfon coming 
from Edom, of whofe name and defignation he is ig¬ 
norant; he calls upon fome one for information con¬ 
cerning 
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cerningihefe particulars ; and that there may be no 
miftake, he defcribes the unknown perfon as having 
dyed garment?from Bozrah ; but left even that defcrip- 
tion mould not be fufficiently accurate, he throws in 
the definitive claufe, this is that perfon, pointing at 
him, we may fuppofe, with his finger.— Which, ufed 
as an interrogative, indicates a wifli of knowing a par¬ 
ticular perfon or thing out of more than one mention¬ 
ed ■, as, “Which of the two did it ?” that is, “ Tell me 
the one of the,two which did it ?” for in old Englilh 
which as & relative is often ufed,. where in modern 
Englilh wc fhould fay who ; and that mode of fpeech 
is /till retained when the antecedent is omitted,, and 
the relative claufe employed to indicate fuch a with 
as that before us. What includes in itfelf the fignifica- 
tion of a definitive and R relative pronoun ; as,. “ from 
what has gpne before, what follows may eafily be 
gueiTed ;” where the word what is equivalent to that 
which. When therefore we fay, “ What rude fellow 
is that,?” our meaning is, “ D.efcribe that perfon .who 
S4 is that rude fellow.” Upon the whole, then, it is evi- 
Interroga- dent, that the.wo.pds called tnterrogathes are . merely 
tive fen- relative pronouns ; and that the interrogative fentences 
lative ckm arc re ^ atwe °l au f es uttered in fuch circumftances as to 
c au * enable the hearer to fupply the antecedents neceffary 
to complete the meaning. 

j6. To conclude: Wehavefeen that substantives 
are either primary or fecondary ; or, in other words, 
nouns or pronouns. Nouns denote fubftances, and 
thofe either natural, artificial, or abft rail. They more¬ 
over denote things either general, or fpecial, or parti¬ 
cular ; and a general or fpec'tfic name is made to denote 
an individual by means of words called articles or de¬ 
finitives. Pronoun? are the fubftitutes of nouns, 
and are either prepofttive or fubjunBive. The prepo¬ 
sitive is diftinguifhed into three orders, called the 
fir ft, thtfecond, and the third perfon. The subjunc¬ 
tive, otherwife called the relative, includes the 
powers of all thofe three, having fuperadded as of its 
own the peculiar force of a conntBive. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of V E r b s. 

57. The words which wc have hitherto confidered 
are commonly called fubftantives primary or fecondary, 
and definitives ; .bccaufe nouns are fignificant otfubfian¬ 
ces ; pronouns are the fubftitutes of nouns-, and th tar- 
tide ferves to afeertain the extent of the noun , and to 
determine whetheron anyoccalion it be fignificant of a 
whole clafs of fubftances, or only of one individual. But 
fubftances are of importance to mankind only on ac- 
Subftance* count of their various qualities or attributes ; for their 
of import- internal texture is a thing of which we are profoundly 
ance only jj-norant, and with which we have nomannerof con- 
for their dim. Thus, experience teaches us, that certain vege-. 
attributes* tables are pleafant to the [afte, and wholefome food ; 

whilft others are unpleafant and poifonous. The for¬ 
mer kinds are valuable only for their qualities or attri¬ 
butes ; and they are the qualities or attributes of the lat¬ 
ter that make them werthlefs or hurtful. A horfe is 
ftrong, and fwift, and docile ; and may be trained to 
carry a man on a journey, or to drag a plough. It is 
for his ftrength, fwiftnefs, and docility, that he is the 
mpft valuable of all quadrupeds. One man is brave. 
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another learned, and another eloquent > and by poflef- 
Jing thefe different qualities or attributes, each is fitted 
for a different ftation in fociety. It is plain therefore, ^ 
that in contemplating fubfiances, our attention muft be There is a 
principally beltowed upon their qualities, and that the clafs of 
words which ferve to denote thefe qualities muft be an words.call- 
effeptial part of language. Such words are in general f ttr >* 
called attributives ; and are of threeforts, Verbs, Par- 
ticiples, and AdjeBives. verb,, par¬ 

s'd. Of all the conftituent parts of fpeech none tkipk,, and 
has given the grammarians greater trouble than the adjeaives , 
verb.' The vaft variety of circumftances which it 
blends fogether in one word,throws very confiderable 
difficulties in the way of him who attempts to analyfe ^ 
it and afeertain its nature ; at the fame time, that by Th« diffi- 
its eminent ufe in language, it is entitled to all the-at'- culty of at¬ 
tention which can be bellowed upon it. To the dif- renaming 
cuflion of the verb, Mr Harris, whofe notions of this ^e nature 
as of the other parts of fpeech have been generally ° 1 eV£r ’ 
adopted by the fubfequent writers on grammar, has 
dedicated a large proportion of his book, in which he 
has thrown out many excellent obfervations,mixed, as 
it appears to us, with feveral errors. We haye already 
obfefved, that no man is ignorant,when he ufeswhatis 
called a verb and when a noun. Every fchool boy knows 
that the words is, loveth, walketh, stanpeth, 
in Englijh : and est,amat,am atur,a.mhulat,stat, 
in Latin, arevERBs : he knows likewife that they are 
of different kinds-, that fome of them are faid to be 
aliive, fome paftive, and fome muter, Bpt it fhould 
feem, that the firftobjedtofour invefiigation ought to 
be the charafierifticoi Ihe verb,or that which all thefe 
words have in covimon, and which conftitutes them 
verbs, diftinguilhingthem from every other Jpecies of ^g 
words. Now it is obvious to the flighted: attention. The cha- 
that every verb, whether aBive, paftive, or neuter, may rafteriftie 
be refolved into the fubftantive-ver-b is,.and another oftheverb. 
attributive : for loveth is of the fame import with is 
loving-, walketh, with iswalking ; and amat, with 
amass est. But loving, walking, and AMAfts, are not 
verbs: whence it follows, that the charaBeriflic of the 
verb, that which conftitutes it what it.is, and cannot be 
expreffed by other words, muft be that which is fig- 
nified by the word is ; and to us that appears to be 
neither more nor lefs than afertion. 

Assertion therefore, or predication, is certain, 
ly the very essence of the verb, as being that part of 
its office, znA that part only, which cannnot be difebarg- 
edby other kinds of words. Every other circumftancc 
Which the verb includes, fu,ch as attribute, mode, time, 

&c. it may be poffible to exprefs by adjeBives,participles, 
and adverbs ; but without a verb it is impoffible to predi¬ 
cate ,ta z&rm or ie.ny, any one thingof any other thing. 

The office of the v e rb, then, when ftrjpt of all acciden¬ 
tal circumftances, feems to be merely this, “ To join 
together the fubjedt and predicate of a propofition 
its powers are analogous to thofe of the lign 4- in 
Algebra, which docs not affedc the feparate value of, 
the quantities between which it is placed, but only. in-, 
dicates their union or coalefcaice. To explain by an ex¬ 
ample :W hen we fa y,Cicero eloquent,Licet owife -, tbefe 
are imperfedt fentepees,though th ey denote a fubftance 
and an attribute. The reafon is, that they want an 
ajfertiaii, to fhow that fuch an attribute appertains to 
fuch a fubftance. But when we infert the word was. 
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we join the fubftance and attribute together; we give 
notice that the wifdom and eloquence are applied to 
Cicero, and we do nothing more ; we neither increafe 
the wifdom nor diminifh it," we neither make it 
real nor imaginary; for it was fuppofed in all 
its extent when the words Cicero and wife flood inde¬ 
pendent of each other. We may indeed ufe the verb 
in a form which implies not an affertioti only, but like- 
wife an attribute ; as when we fay George writeth, or 
George watketb : But as whitenefs or any other particu¬ 
lar colour is not of the effence of a horfe, an animal 
which is found of all colours ; fo in the phrafes quoted, 
the attribute, though implied, is not of the efence of the 
rerb; for it may be equally well exprelfed by other 
words : George is writing, and George is walking, are 
phrafes of the very fame import with George writeth, 
and George walketh. 

59. In refolv-ing every verb, whether adtive, palfive, 
or neuter;, into the fubftantive-verb is and another at¬ 
tributive, we have the honour to agree with all the 
grammarians; but to the word is itfelf the learned au¬ 
thor of Hermes has given a meaning which, as a verb, 
it-does not admit. Heobferves, that before any thing 
can be the fubjedt of a propolition, it mull exifi: that 
all exiftence is either abfolute at qualified, mutable or im¬ 
mutable : that the word is can by itfelf exprefs abfolute 
exifience, butnever the qualified, without fubjoining the 
particular form ; and that it fignifies both mutable and 
immutable exiftence, having in thefe cafes different 
meanings; altho’ the fentences which he gives as exam¬ 
ples are evidently conftrudted in the fame manner and 
confift of the fame parts of fpeech. His examples are : 
of abfolute exiftence, B is ; of qualified, B is an animal; 
of mutable, This orange is ripe ; of immutable, The dia¬ 
meter of the fquare is incommenfurable with its fide. But 
if predication be the efl'encc ofverb, all this is nothing 
to the purpofe, and part of it is not true. It is not 
true that the verb is ever varies its fignification ; for 
it hath as verb no connection with exiftence of any 
kind. All fuch circumftances are fnperadded to its 
verbal nature ; or, to fpeak more accurately, we infer 
fuch circumftances from our previous knowledge of 
the objefts concerning which the predication is made. 
When we fay “ this orange is ripe,” we do in¬ 
deed mean, as Mr Harris obferves, that it is fo now at 
this prefent in oppolition to paft and future time : but it 
is not the verb is, but the definitive this, which fixes 
the time of maturity, as well as the place of the orange ; 
for had we faid, oranges are ripe, we might have been 
properly afked. When and. where are theyripe i although 
the fame verb is ufed in both fentences. Even in the 
fentence “ B is,” abfolute exiftence (themoft ftmpleof 
all) is inferred, and not expreffed, by the verb ; and the 
inference is made from this obvious principle, u That 
when one utters a mark of predication, we naturally 
conclude that he means to predicate fomething of the 
’ fubjeCt.” If he adds no fpecific predication, as B is 
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round, we apply to B the moft general that we can ; 
and what other fpecies is fo general as exifience ? 

That the idea of exiftence, confidered as mutable, or 
immutable, is not contained in the verb is itfelf, but is 
derived from our knowledge of the objects concerning 
which the predication is made, appears manifeftly from 
this: That if a perfon be fuppofed ignorant of the 
meaning of the words God and man, whilft he knows 
that of is ; the uttering of Lhe two proportions, God is - ' 
happy, and this man is happy, will give him 110 notice of 
exiftence confidered as mutable or immutable, temporary 
ox eternal (o). His conclulion with refpedt to thefs 
modes of exiftence, if any fuch conclulion be drawn at 
all, mult be derived entirely from his previous know¬ 
ledge of the nature oi God and the nature of wan. 

Some of our readers may poffibly think this notion 
of verb too abftraCt and mctaphylical; yet what other 
circumftance than mere predication is elfential to that 
fpecies of words ? We fay effential; for we are here in¬ 
quiring, not what is exprelfed by each individual verb, 
but what it is which is equally exprelfed by all verbs, 
and which diftinguilhes them from the other parts cf 
fpeech. And if it be true, that every thing which the 
verb implies, predication alone excepted, may be expreff- 
ed by other parts of Ipeech, and that no other part of 
fpeech canpredicate ; then we think onrfelves warranted 
to affirm, that fimpte predication is the effential charade- 
rifiicot verb, that every word which predicates is a 
verb, and that nothing is fo which does not predicate. * 

It mull not, however, be concealed, that a dodtrine An objec- 
very different from this has been lately maintained by tionto out 
a writer of diftingui&ed abilities. We have energy theory, 

exprelfed,” fays Dr Gregory (r), “and ofcourfe a 
verb conftituted, without affirmation, when we willi of 
command; without command, when we affirm or wilh; 
without wijb, when we command or affirm : yet in all 
thefe cafes we have equally and indifputably a verb.” 

That in all thefe cafes we have a verb, is indeed in- 
difputable ; but we hold it to be equally indifputable, 
that in all thefe cafes we have affirmation. The inge¬ 
nious author has given no diredt example of a wifh of 
command uttered without affirmation; and a feeling of 
fentiment which is not uttered has nothing to do with 
language : but he has given a fentence in which there 
are three verbs, that in his opinion denote no affirma¬ 
tion, but a very plain fuppofition. If a fuppofition can 
be expreffed without affirmation, we lhall very readily 
allow that a wifh or command may be fo expreffed like- 
wife. The Dodtor’s fuppofition is thus expreffed : 

“ Had any punilhment ever overtaken you for your 
broken vows; were but one of your teeth growing 
black, or even were but one of your nails growing lefs 
beautiful, I Ihould believe you.” It is almoft hiper* 
ftuous to oblerve, that to every verb not in the infini¬ 
tive mode there mult be a nominative, and to everv 
adive verb an objed, whatever be the arrangement of 
the fentence in which fuch verbs are found. Thefe 


(o) The truth of, this obferyation may be proved by experiment, by uttering to a man of good common 
fenfe thefe two propofitions, taking care to exprefs the words God and man in a language which he does not 
underftand. Thus, Deus is happy, and hie homo is happy, uttered to a man totally unacquainted with the Latin 
tongue, will convey no notice of exiftence confidered as mutable or immutable, &c. 

(r) Theory of the Moods of Verbs, publilhed in Vol. II. of the Transactions of the Rot al Society of 
Edinburgh. < l: ,• 
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arc truths known to every fchoolboy ; the reafons of 
them fliall be given afterwards. It is likewife unde¬ 
niable, that in the fentence before us, the nominative 
to had is any punifhment; to the fil'ft were, one of your 
teeth ; and to the fecond, one of your nails. But the 
fentence arranged in grammatical order, with the fe- 
veral nominatives before their refpedtive verbs, is evi¬ 
dently elliptical; and the conjunction if mult be fup- 
6c plied, as well to complete the conltruCtion as to make 
Anfwered. fenfe of the paffage. If any punifhment had ever 
overtaken you; if but one of yeur teeth were grow¬ 
ing black, or even //'but one of your nails were grow¬ 
ing lefs beautiful, I Ihould believe you.” Now it has 
lately been proved, by fuch evidence as leaves no room 
for doubt, that if, though called a conjunction, is in fact 
a verb in the imperative mode, of the fame import with 
give ; fo that we may fubftitute the one for the other 
without in the fmallelt degree altering the fenfe. The 
fentence will then run thus : “ Give any punifliment 
had ever overtaken you ; give but one of your teeth 
were’growing black, &c. I Ihould believe you.” It 
is therefore fo far from being true, that had and were, 
when the fentence is completed, exprefs no affirma¬ 
tion ; that it is only upon granting the truth of the 
affirmation which they denote, that the fpeaker fays “ I 
Ihould believe you.” “ Any punifhment had ever over¬ 
taken you,” is plainly an affirmation ; if, give that 
affirmation, admit its truth, “ I Ihould believe you.” 
But it cannot be fuppofed that had and were change 
their fignifications by a mere change of place, or that 
by being removed from the middle to the beginning of 
a claufe, they/o/e their original import, and come to de¬ 
note fomething entirely different. Were this the cafe, 
every attempt to afeertain and fix the general princi¬ 
ples of grammar would be as ridiculous as an attempt 
to arreft the courfe of time. For what purpofe then, 
it may be afked,ifthe verb always denotes affirmation, 
is it removed from the middle to the beginning of the 
clanfe, when fuppofition is implied as in the prefent in- 
ltance ? W e anfwer, that fuppofition is neither more 
nor lefs than conditional affirmation; that when fuch af¬ 
firmation is completely expreffed, the verb is wot removed 
to the beginning of the claufe ; and that fuch a remo¬ 
val takes place only when the claufe is elliptical, being 
merely an artificial contrivance in language, to fliow 
the reader or hearer that fome fuch word as if, de¬ 
manding the truth of the affirmation, is omttted for the 
fake of difpatch. This is evident; for when the word 
requiring the affirmation to be granted is fupplied, the 
verb mull be reflored to, its place in the middle of the 
claufe. Such abbreviations, and fuch contrivances to 
markthem, are frequentin all languages, aswillbefeen 
more clearly when we come to treat of modes. Upon 


the whole, notwithflanding the deference which we 
willingly pay to tins very mafterly writer, we are com¬ 
pelled reluctantly to differ from him, and ftill to think 
that fimple predication is the very efence of the vbrb. 

Should we be required to exemplify our theory by 
language, and to produce inftances of this Amplified 
verb in practice, we might anfwer, that the not being 
able to produce fuch inftances would be no good argu¬ 
ment againft the truth of our principles. It is the 
nature of language to exprefs many circumftances by 
the fame word, all of which however are not eferttial to 
diftinguifh the fpectss to which that word belongs from 
the other fpecies of words ; and it is the nature of man 
to infer from difeourfe many things which are not 
actually expreffed. Perhaps, however, fomething near¬ 
ly approaching to an exemplification of our idea of a 
jimple verb will be found in the following propofitiou: 

The three angles of every plane triangle are equal to 
two right angles.” What other office the verb are here 
performs than fimply to join the fubjeCi and predicate, 
it is difficult to perceive. It does not give notice of 
time ; or fuch notice, 1 if given, is an imperfediion ; for 
the truth of the propofitiou is independent on time. 
Neither ought it to imply exiftence ; for the propofitiou 
would be true, were there neither a triaugle nor a 
right angle in nature. 

This idea of verb, when it is well confidered, we 
hope will be found juft; but fhould any of our readers 
fufpect it of novelty, and on that account be difpofed 
to-coudemn it, we have only tojrequcft that he will re- 
ftraia his cenfure till he has examined the writings of 
others, and nicely obferved the feveral poftures of his 
own mind in difeourfe ; for meditation may perhaps 
fhow him that our theory is not falfe, and inquiry 
will fatisfy him that it is not novel (q_). 

60. But although it is certain that affertion, and af- 
fertion only, is effential to the verb, yet the greater part 
of that fpecies &f words which grammarians call verbs 
are ufed to denote an attribute as well as an affertion ; 
or, in the language of logic, they exprefs both the co¬ 
pula and the predteate of a propofition : thus, he liveth,he 
writeth, he wa/keth, areplirafesequivalentinallrefpedls 
to— he is living, he is writing, he is walking. Now, of 
attributes, Jome have th eir effence in motion, as walking ; 
fome in the privation of motion, as rejting ; and others 
have nothing to do with either motion or its privation, as 
white and black. But all motion and all privation of mo- 
tionimply time a.s their concomitant; and a fnbftancemxf 
have an attribute to*-day which it had notye/ierday, and 
will not have to morrow. This is felf-evident; for a 
man may be at reft to -day whoyefterday was walking, 
and to morrow will be on horfeback ; and a Iheet of pa¬ 
per may have been white yefterday, which to-day is 

Iback, 
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The theory 
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(qj “ Belides words, which are names of ideas in the mind, there are a great m .ny others that are made 
ufe of, to fignify the connection that the miad gives to ideas or propofitions one with another. The mind in 
communicating its thoughts to others, does not only need ftgns of the ideas it has then before it, but others 
alfo, to fhow or intimate fome particular aClion of its own at that time relating to thofe ideas. This it does 
feveral ways ; as is and is not are the general marks of the mind affirming or denying .” Locke on Human 
XJnderjlanding. 

“ Verbum eft pars orationis variabilis, aliquid de re aliqua dici feu aifirmari fignificans. Vulgaris verbi defi- 
nitio eft, quod fit pars orationis, quss agere, pati, aut effe fignificet. Sed noftra accuratior, magifque ex ipfa 
verbi cujnfvis natura petita videtur. Casterum to affirmari laxiore hie fenfu accipimus, pro eo quod prsedicari 
.Dialectici appelant, quo non modo affirmationes ftrieftius lie dittae, fed negationes etiam interrogationefqiie-iu- 
dudunuu.” Ruddimanni Grammatics Jnftitutiones ■, fee alfo Dr Beattie’s Theory of Language. 
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black , and at fome future time will be of a different co- c 
lour. As, therefore, all muttons and their privation, im- i 
ply time ; mdnsupropofition may be true one time, which 
is not true at another ; all verbs, as well thofe which r 
denote both an attribute and an ajfertion, as thofewhich t 
$3 denote an ajfertion only, come to denote time alfo: c 
A 11 verba Hence the origin and life of tenfes, which are fo many a 
denote different forms aliigned to each verb, to fliow, without t 
time; hence altering its principal fignification, the various times in t 
of taffes* 1 ^ ie ajfertion expreffed by it may be true. Whe- i 

ther thefe various'forms of the verb be ejfential to lan- ■> 
guage , it is vain to difpute. They have place in every 1 
language with which we are acquainted ; and as the t 
nfe of the verb is to affirm one tiling of another, it is c 
abfolutely neceffary that the time, when fucli or fuch < 
an affirmation is true, be marked by tenfes, or fome other 
contrivance. Concerning tenfes, therefore, we fhall \ 
throw together fome obfervations equally applicable to \ 
every language, after premifmg a general remark or two t 
whichfeemneceffaryinorderto proceed with precifion. * 
6 i. Time, although its effence confifls in fucceflion t 
continued and unbroken, may yet be conlidered by the t 
mind as divided into an infinite number of parts. There t 
is, however, one grand divifion which neceffarily oc- t 
6 4 curs, and to which the different tenfes of verbs are in j 
All time all languages adapted.—Computing from fome portion 1 
pail, pre- conceived to hzprefent, alltime is either pajl or to come, j 
fent, or fu- Hence the tenfes of verbs are threefold ; fome denoting j 
ture; hence f tme p re f erl t fome time path and others time future. f 
the tenfes J.f j r .. 


of verbs Again, fr° nl £ ^ e ver Y nature °f time, it mull be ob- 
are three- v i° us > that all its parts are relative ; i. e. that no por- 
feld. tion of it can be afcertained by any thing inherent in 
itfelf, but only by referring it to fome other portion, 
with refpedt to which it is pajl, prefent, or to come. In 
this refpedt time is perfectly analogous to fpace: for as 
the fpace in which any objedt exifts, cannot be defcri- 
bed but by hating its relation to fome other fpace ; fo 
neither can the time of any attribute or adtion be deter¬ 
mined but by hating its relation to fome other time. 
When, therefore, we would mark the time of any ac¬ 
tion or event, we mnh previoufly fix upon fome point 
to which we may refer it. If this point be known, 
the time referred to it will be known alfo ; but if the 
former be not known, neither will the latter. 

Lahly, in contemplating an aflion, we may have oc- 
cafion to confider it as going on, or as finifhed. This 
dihindtion is likewife denoted by the different tenfes of 
verbs. In treating therefore of the tenfes, there are 
two things to which attention ought principally to be 
turned ;—the relation which the feveral tenfes have to 
one another in refpedt of time; and the notice which they 
give of an adtion’s being completed or not completed. 

62. Having premifed thofe remarks, we proceed 
, now to the tenfes themfelves; of which Mr Harri s has 
Different enumerated no fewer than .twelve. Of this enumera- 
gramma- tion we can by no means approve ; for, without enter- 
rianshave ing into a minute examination of it, nothing can be 
enumera- more obvious, than that his inceptive present — I 
red differ- am going to -write —is a futuretense ; and his com- 
bers^often— PLETIVE present— I have -written —a past tenfe. 
p ss- But, as was before obfervedof the claffif.cation of-words, 

we caunot help being of opinion, that, to take the ten¬ 
fes as they are commonly received, and endeavour to 
afcertain their nature and their differences, is a much 
more ufeful exercife, as. well as more proper for a work 


of this kind, than to raife, as might eafily be done, 
new and hypoihetical theories on the fubjedt. 

It has been already o.bferved, that all the tenfes mufl 
neceffarily mark relative time. In one fenfe, this is ex¬ 
tremely obvious. The prefent tenfe is ufed in contra- 
diflindtion to both the pajl and future, and marks an 
attribute or adtion as exifling in neither. The pajl and 
the future are in like manner ufed in contradiftindtion to 
the prefent; and mark an attribute or adtion which ex¬ 
ifts not now , but which in the one cafe has ext fed for¬ 
merly , in the other will exijl at fome time coming. But 
befides this relation of fubfiftingamong 

the tenfes, there is another of co-exijlence, as we may 
call it, to which it is of great confeqnence to attend—* 
efpecially in examining the nature of the prefent. 66 

63. The present TENSF.refersnotonly to fomething the P re " 
which is pajl ox future, but alfo to fomething with fent tenit: * 
which the attribute or adtion of the verb is contempo¬ 
rary. This reference is neceffarily implied in its very 
name ; for we cannot fay of any thing that it is prefent, 
without implying at the fame time that there is fome¬ 
thing elfe with which it is prefent. Hence it appears 
with how little reafon Mr Harris and'others have given 
ns an aorijl of thtprefent, as marking prefent time inde¬ 
finitely in contradiftindtion to other prefents, which 
have been called inceptive, extended, and completive pre¬ 
fents. For from what has been faid it follows, that the 
prefent tenfe is neceffarily and from its very nature per¬ 
fectly indefinite, and can of itfelf give notice of no pre- 
cife or determinate portion or point of time whatever. A 
thing may have been prefent fifty years ago, may be pre- • 
fent now, or at any future period. This tenfe implies 
the relation of co-exijlence between two or more things; 
but, without fome auxiliary circumitahce, it cannot in a- 
ny 1 anguage mark the particular portion of time in which 
thofe things exijl. The indefinite nature of this tenfe is 
indeed moll clearly feen in that nfe of it in which Mr 
Harris has Ibyledit the aorijl of the prefent; that is, in 
cafes where it is employed to denote the repetition of an 
aflion which the agent is accufiotned j'requently to per¬ 
form, or to exprefs propofittons of which the truth is evin¬ 
ced by general experience; as in the following examples: 

“ Hypocrify-the only evil that -waits 

“ Invifible, except to God alone.” 

“ Ad panitendum properat qui cite judicatSee. 

In thefe inftances it is plain there is no particular time 
pointed out: the propolitions are true, ox apprehesided 
as true, at all times. Although the adtions, therefore, 
of walking and hajlening are exprelfed as prefent, it is 
impolfible from the exprejfions to determine any precife 
point of time when they are prefent. 

But if the prefent tenfe be thus indefinite, how, it 
may be alked, are we to afcertain the particular time 
which is intended ? We anfwer, it is to be afcertained, 

'either by jl ating the aflion of the verb as exijling in fome 
time already known, or by inf erence. If, for example, we 
fay,—“ Millions of fpiritual creatures walk the earth 
unfeen,”—the propofition is general, and the time of 
walking undetermined. But if we add —■“ both when 
we wake and when we Jleepf —the time is by this addi¬ 
tion afcertained andfpecified; for if the time when men 
wake and fieep be known, the time when thefe fpirits 

walk the earth is known alfo_When no fpecifying 

claufe is given by which to determine the time of the 
prefent tenfe, it is very commonly determined by in- 
H 2 ference . 
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ferencc. Thus, if one nfe fiich an expreflion as-“ He 
Jleeps while lam Jpeaking to him," —the time of liis 
JUeping is afcertained by the fubfequent claufe of the 
fentence ; but ifit be laid limply —“ he lleeps”—with¬ 
out alfigning any data from which it may be concluded 
toL i his deeping is prefect, we very naturally infer 
that it is at the inflantxvc receive the information of his 
deeping. Such inferences as this are common in lan¬ 
guage, The mind is deiirous to obtain complete in¬ 
formation c/u every i'abject; and therefore frequently 
fupplies to itfelf what is not exprejfed in the fpeech of 
others. 

Both thefe ways of afcertaining the precife time of 
the prefent tenfe, are excellently illufhated by the ufe 
of the word prefent as applied to fpace. Take a familiar 
example:—“ His brother and he were prefent when I 
read the letrer.” It is at firft fight evident that this 
expreflion is perfectly indefinite. But if it be faid— 
" His brother and he were prefent at your houfe when I 
read the letter,”—the place of adtion is then determi¬ 
ned, by being referred to a portion of fpace which is 
known. If no fuch reference be made, the perfon who 
hears, the fpeech uttered mull either remain ignorant of 
the place intended, or he muft afeertain it to himfelf by 
inference ; and he will probably infer it 10 be that in 
which the fpeaker is at the time of his uttering the in¬ 
definite fentence. This leads us to obferve, that fitch 
inferences are not often made without fufficient foun¬ 
dation. Various circumftances may adift the reader or 
hearer in making them, and prevent all danger of mif- 
take. He may have the evidence of fenfe, or of fome- 
thing preceding in the difeourfe, and a number of other 
particulars, rojuflifyand warrant his conclufion. Thus, 
if when fitting by a large fire, one pronounce the words 
—“ I am too warm;” thofe to whom he addrelles his 
fpeech are authorifed to conclude, that he is too warm 
at the time of fpeaking, unlefs he exprefsly prevent the 
drawing of that conclufion by adding fome fnch claufe 
as —“ when I wear a great coat.” 

It is fir idly demonfirable, and hath by Mr Harris 
been in fadt demonftrated, that there is no fuch thing 
as prefent time. Yet do we not only conceive time as 
prefent and exifling, but frequently as extended to a very 
great degree. W e fpeak not only of the prefent infant, 
or the prefent day, but alfo of the prefent year, and even 
of the prefent century. This manner of conceiving time 
is indeed loofe and unphilofophical; but it is fufficient 
for the ordinary purpofes of language. To exprefs 
time as it really is, we ought to fay, the pajfing day, 
the paffingyear, and the paffing century ; but in common 
difeourfe we denominate any portion of time prefent, in 
which the prefent now or infant is included, although 
it is oBvious that part of that portion is pajl, and the 
remainder of it future. From the very nature of time 
thus conceived to be prefent, the tenfe now under con- 
fideration muftreprefent the adtion of the verb as com¬ 
menced, and not finijhed: for as time is in continued 
fucceffion, and accompanies every action; when any 
adtion is not commenced, it exifts not in any time, though 
it may exift hereafter in time which is novo future; and 
when it is finijhed, it exifts no longer in time prefent, 
but in time pafl. Hence the abfurdity of introducing 
into' a theory of th e. tenfe s an inceptive prefent and a com¬ 
pletive prefent: for thefe terms imply each a diredt con- 
tradidtion. 


64. After having faid fo much of the prefent tenfe, 67 
weffiall have but little to fay of the pr.kter-imp.er- The pras- 
fEct. It ftates an adtion in refpedt of time, as paf ^ in,I>er * 
and in refpedt of progrefs, as unfinifbed. Lege bam —I le 
was reading at fame paf time, but my reading was then 
incomplete ; 1 had notfiniihed the book or the letter. We 
muft here obferve, however, as we did with refpedt to 
the prefent tenfe , that although the prater-imperfefl re¬ 
presents the adtion as pafl, it does not inform us in what 
precife portion of paf time the unfulfilled adtion was go¬ 
ing on : this circumfiance muft either be given in fe- 
parate words, or be inferredbj the hearer. If one fay 
limply— Legebam , the perfon to whom he addrefles his 
fpeech will conclude, that the time of his reading is pafl 
with refpedt to die prefent time of his fpeaking. But if 
he fay,— Legebam antequamvenifti, he exprefsly fiates 
the adtion of reading as pafl with refpedt to the time in 
which his hearer came to the place where they both are 
at the time of fpeaking. The time of the pratter-bnper- 
fefl is-always pajl with refpedt to the prefent infant 
when the imperfect is ufed, and of this the tenfe itfelf 
gives notice; but it may alfo be pafl with refpedt to fome 
other time, and of this it conveys 110 information. 

If we join two prater-imperfcCts together, the ex- 
preffion will flate the co-exifieiice of two progreffive 
adtions, both of which were going on at a time pajl in 
refpedt ofiome. determinate time given orfuppofed. “Cum 
tn feribebas ego legebam ;” “ when you were writing 
1 was reading.” Hence the prxter-imperfedt has by 
fome grammarians been called the relative prefent ; a 
name which, however, is by no means exclujively ap¬ 
plicable to this tenfe. When the prater-imperfefl is by 
the conjunction andpmcA in the fame fentence with a 
plufquam-perfefl, the two tenfes' exprefs two adtions, 
both prior to the time of fpeaking ; but the one as having 
continued after the other was finijhed. Thus, Enea-s 
fpeaking of the deftrudtion of Troy, fays, that after 
having efcaped with his father and followers, he re¬ 
turned to the city in quell of his wife, and went direct¬ 
ly to his own houfe; but there, continues he, “ irrue- 
rant Danai, et tedium omn ttenebant — “ the Greeks 
had rufhed in," that adtion was over and completed be¬ 
fore his arrival; but the adt of “ polTeffing the the whole 
houfe,” tenebant was not over, but ft ill continuing. 68 

6 y. But it is neceffary that the verb denote adtions The aorift 
which were complete or perfefl in pafl time, as well as andpra> 
thofe which were incomplete or imp erfefl. F or this pur- ter-perfe*. 
pofe, Creek and Engtifk verbs have an aorift, a prater- 
perfefl, and a plufquam-perfefl. Of thefe the Latin 
has only the two lalt. The prater-perfefl in that lan¬ 
guage fuftains a twofold charadter: it performs the of¬ 
fice of the Greek and Englifh aorift, as well as of the 
prater-perfefl properly fo called; that is, it denotes a 
finfihed adtion at fome indefinite pafl time, as well as at 
fome time which is both pafl and definite. 

In attempting to analyfe the fignification of complex 
terms, by which we here mean words that include in 
their fignification a variety of particulars, it is of great 
advantage to have thefe particulars feparately expreffied 
by different words in another language. Now the En¬ 
glifh has refolved the tenfes, which in the Greek and 
Latin languages are denominated the aorift and the 
prater-perfefl, by means of what are commonly called 
auxiliary verbs, expreffing th t former by the verb did, 
and the latter by the verb have. la examining there- 
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fore the aortfi and prater-perfeft, ifwill be of ufc to 
inquire into the import of thefe verbs. 

Did is evidently the aorijioi the verb to do; a verb of 
the moll general fignification, as it denotes aftion of 
every kind. It exprelfesthe finifhedperformance oifome 
ait ion, the completion of which mull of courfe have ta¬ 
ken place in fome portion of paft time. “ / did write 
or I wrote (thefe expreffions being equivalent) yefter- 
day, a month, a year ago,” See. But the import of 
did being fo very general, it can convey no determinate 
meaning without being limited by the addition of fome 
particular a ft ion ; and this addition, however expreffed 
is to be confidered in the fame light as an accufattvs 
cafe, governed by the adlive verb aid ; for it produces 
exactly the iaxa&effeft, ’ Eyy*\a,fcripft, I did write ; 
that is, “ at fome fall time I performed the aftion of 
writing, and finifhed it.” 

The verb have, which is included in the prater-per• 
fed, is plainly a verb of the prefent tenfe denotingpofef- 
fion. But a man may poffefs one thing as well as an¬ 
other ; and therefore have requires limitation, for the 
very fame reafon that did requires it, namely, becaufe 
its lignification is perfeftly general. Now this limita¬ 
tion, whatever it is, mull be conceived as the thing 
pofefed; and in inftances where have is limited by a 
noun, this is obvious, and univerfally acknowledged : 
“ I have a gold watch,” is, “ 1 poffefs a gold watch.” 
But to annex the fame meaning to the word have, 
when ufed as an auxiliary verb, is an idea we believe 
not common, and which may perhaps be thought 
whimlical; yet what other meaning can be affixed to 
it ? To fuppofe that words have not each a radical and 
determinate fignification, is to fuppofe language a fub- 
jedt incapable of philofophical inveftigadon ; and to 
fuppofe, with Mr Harris, that there are words entirely 
devoid of fignification, is at once to render all inquiries 
after the principles of grammar nugatory and ridicu¬ 
lous. We conceive, then, that each of the phrafes, 
■yrypaipa. rnsn^ohnrfcripf epiflotam, I h we written a letter 
is equivalent to the phrafe, “ I pofefs at prefent the fi- 
nijhcdaftion of writing a letter.” Such an expreffion 
may found harfh to theear, becaufe it is uotin ufe: but 
We often employ expreffions, to the precife and proper 
meaning of which we do not attend; and if the above 
be attentively confidered, however aukward it may at 
firft appear, nothing will be found in it either impro¬ 
per or abfurd. 

The aorift, then, we conceive to flate an adiion as 
performed and finifhed \n fome pajl portion of time-, whilft 
the prater-perfeft reprefents the pajl performance and 
completion of that adiion as now pofTeffed. And here 
we may hazard a conjedture why have, when ufed as 
an auxiliary verb, is always joined with a pajl parti¬ 
ciple ; whereas did is joined to a word exprelfuig the 
fhnple aftion of the verb, or, as it is called, the prefent 
infinitive. Of the expreffion, u I have written a let¬ 
ter,” as on; part, viz. the verb have, denotes prefent 
time ; the other part, viz. writj e n, muff denote paft 
time, to give notice that the action is performed and 
finifhed. Did, on the other hand, implying paft time, 
has nooccafion for the paft part of another verb to give 
notice pf this circumftance ; for “ I did write a let¬ 
ter” is equivalent to, “ at fome paft time 1 performed 
and finifhed the ftmple aftion-of writing a letter.” 
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The principal diftindtion in pradlici between the 69 
aorift and prater-perfeft (for the difference feems little The prim, 
in their real import) confifts in the time by which the dl * 
performance of the adiion admits of being particularly 
Specified. The prater-perfeft is always joined with a t j, e f e t£B . 
portion of time which includes the prefent now or in - f es , 
ftant; for otherwife it could not fignify, as it always 
does, the prefentpoffeffton of the fimfhing of an adiion. 

But the aorift, which lignifies no Juchpoffeffton, is as con- 
ftantly joined with a portion of paft time which ex¬ 
cludes the prefent now or iuftant. Thus we fay, “ I 
have written alerter this clay, this week,” &c.; but* 

“ 1 wrote a letter yefterday, laft week,” &c.; and to in¬ 
terchange thefe expreffions of time in Creek arid Englifh 
where the aorift and prater-perfeft have different forms, 
would be improper. In Latin, indeed, where they have 
but one form, the impropriety does not appear. yt 

66 . Befidesrhe tenfes already examined, which are The pluf- 
expreffive of paft time, in moft languages the verb has quamper- 
another tenfe called the plufquam-perjeft, in which how- lc< ^ - 
ever no difficulty occurs to detain our attention. Whit 
the prater-imperfeft is to the prefent tenfe, that the 
plufquam-perjeft is to the prater-perfeft. The verb had 
by which it is refolved in Englifh, being evidently the 
paft time ol have, fufficiently explains its meaning and 
relation to the other tenfes : “I had written a letter,” 
is equivalent to the phrafe ,« I p offefed at fome paft time 
the finifhed adiion of writing a letter.” 

It is juftly obferved by Dr Beattie, that the imper- 
fedl and plufquam-perfedt are very ufeful, and may be 
the fources of much elegant expreffion ; and that if one 
Were not taught to diftinguifh, in refpedt of meaning 
as well as of form, thefe tenfes from each other, and 
the praeterire from both, one could not pretend to un¬ 
derhand far lefs to tranflate, any good claffic author., 7r 

6 7. Having confidered the tenfes which imply pre- Future ten- . 
Jent and pajl time, it now remains that we examine fes. 
the import of thofe which are expreffive of time future. 

In Latin and Englifh there are two tenfes for this pur- 
pofe ; ofwhich t\ttfirft reprefents an adiion in point of 
time as not yet exifting, but as about to exift at ionic pe¬ 
riod to covie ; but it does not bring the completion of the 
adiionintoview. The other aflcrts the fnturity of an ac¬ 
tion together with its completion. Scrtbam, “ I lhall be 
writing,” denotes f uture time and incomplete aftion ; 
for it does not fay whether I am to write for a long or 
for a fhort time, or whether I fliall finifh what Ipromife 
to begin. This part of the verb, therefore, to which 
theGreek correfponds, isanimperf eft future,and 

likewifeali aorift. The futurity of any adiion, it ih©uld 
feem, may alvaysbe computed from the time of fpeak- 
ing : for every adiion mnft be future with refpedt to the 
time at which its futurity is declared : but the time of 
its futurity may be more precilely fpecihed by fixing 
on fome other future time to which to refer it : “I 
Ihall be writing after he lhall have departed.” Shall 
or will refers to future time indefinitely and write or 
writing refers to an adiion which is indeed to begin and 
fo far to proceed, but of which nothing is faid concern- 
ingthe completion. 

vJnthe other hand, feripfero, “ I lhall have written,” 
isap erf eftfuture denoting complete adiion : for fhall de- 
notesf uturetime ;written,finifhed aftion ; atidhave pre¬ 
fent pofefion. So thatthemeaningofthe whole afltrtion 

is. 
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is that“ at fome future period of time I fhall poffefs the 
finifhed adtionof writing. The completion of the adlion, 
together with the poffeffion of it, is always future with 
rcipeft to the time of affertion ; but, with refpedt to 
fome other time expreffed or underflood, the completion of 
the adlion is to be pafl : Promittis te• feripturum ft rogave- 
ro,*‘ you promife to write if I fhall have afked you.” In 
this fentence the adlion of afking is future with relation 
to the time of promifing, but it is paft with relation 
to that of writing. Thistenfe the Latin grammarians 
call the future of the fubjunBive mode ; but very impro¬ 
perly. The notice which it communicates, relpects not 
the power or liberty of adting, which, as will be feen by 
and bye, is the charadterifiic of that mode ; but the all ion 
itfelf. It ought therefore to be ranked among the 
tenfes ofthe indicative mode-, for feripfero is, in every 
fenfe, as really indicative as feribam or fcripturus ero. 

68. Thefe are all the teiifes, effentially different from 
each other, which have place in the indicative mode of 
any language with which we are acquainted (r) ; but 
as there are tenfes in the mode called fubjunBive, which 
bear the fame names with thofc already examined, and 
which have yet a different import, it will be neceffary 
to confider thembefore we difmifs the fubjedt of tenfes. 

Of modes in general fomething muff be faid hereaf¬ 
ter ; at prefent we fhall only objerve, that the mode 
with which we are now concerned, is not very properly 
diftinguifhed by the name affigned to it by the Latin 
grammarians. They call it the fubjunBive, becaufe it 
is often fubjoined to another verb, and forms the fe- 
condary claufe of a fentence : but the mode called in¬ 
dicative frequently appears in the fame circumflances. 
The differences between thefe two modes appears to us 
to confifl in this, that the indicative afferts fomething 
direBly concerning the aBion ; the fubjunBive, fome¬ 
thing concerning the power or liberty of the agent to 
perform it: for that the latter afferts as well as thefor - 
mer, admits not of difpute. 

69. The prefent tenfe ofthe fubjunBive mode, in the 
learned languages, anfwers to the Englifh auxiliaries 
may and can. Let us confider thefe a little.— May is 
evidently a verb of the prefent tenfe denoting liberty. 
When 1 affert that I may write, I give notice that “ I 
am under no compulfton to abftain from writing;” that 
there is no impediment/row without by which I am 
reftrainedi rom writing. Can is alfo a verb of the prefent 


tenfe,exprefRveof internal power or [kill. (l I rewrite” 
is equivalent to—There is nothing in myfelfvt hich 
incapacitates me for performing the operation of wri¬ 
ting.” This verb feems originally to have denoted 
knowledge or fkill, and to have been afterwards extended 
to fignify power or ability of any kind. There is little 
doubt of its being the fame with the old Englilh verb 
to con, which fignifies to know. The difference between 
the import of thefe two verbs may and can will be belt 
perceived in a familiar example. Suppofewefay to 
one of our tranferibers, “ You may write a treadle on 
grammar,” to which hereturnsforanfwer“ 1 cannoti” 
our affertion evidently fuppofes him at liberty to write 
the treadfe; his anfwer implies, thoxhois unable ox un¬ 
skilled to do it. We may conclude, then, thatthe pre¬ 
fent tenfe of this mode contains a declaration of prefent 
liberty, ability, or Jkill ; and its other tenfes will be found 
to have reference to the fame capacities. 

The obfervation is here to be repeated which was 
enlarged upon underthe prefent of the indicative. The 
liberty ox ability fignified by this tenfe is always repre- 
feiitcd as prefent ; but the time of this prefence is inde¬ 
finite. If no particular timebe fpecified,vsc generally re¬ 
fer it to the time of fpeaking ; but another point may be 
given from which we are to compute. “ When he 
fhall have finilhed, you may then proceed as you pro- 
pofe.” Here the liberty of proceeding is Hated as pre¬ 
fent, not at the time of fpeaking, but at the time of his 
finifhing, which is future to the dine of fpeaking. But 
though the liberty, ability, or [kill, denoted by thistenfe, 
be reprefented as prefent, the aBion itfelf is Hated as 
contingent ; for it is not neceffary that a man lliould per¬ 
form an addon becaufe he has the capacity to perform it. 

From this idea of the prefent ofthe conjunBive fome 
of its mofl peculiar ufes feem capableof being explain¬ 
ed—And, in the firH place, it appears to have a near 
affinity with the future of the indicative ; infomuch that 
in many infiances they may be ufed promifeuoufly. 
Without materially altering the effedt of the exprefiion, 
we may fay, “ Dico me fadturum effe quae imperet,” ox 
“quae imperabit .” The reafon of this, perhaps, may 
be, thatwith refpedtto us, futurity and contingency are 
in moff cafes nearly the fame, both being involved in 
equal obfeurity ; and therefore it is often of littie con- 
fequence which mode of exprelfion we employ. 

Secondly, Th 0 prefent ofthe conjunBive isufed to de¬ 
note 


(r) On this point we fubferibe to the opinion of the elegant and ingenious Dr Beattie _ “ It will perhaps 

occur (fays he), that there are two Greek tenfes, of which I have given no account-; namely, the fecund aoriji, and 
the fecondfuture. The truth is, that I confider them as unnecellary. Their place, for any thing I know to 
the contrary, might at all times be fupplied by the firfl aorifl and the firfl future. Some grammarians are of 
opinion, that ihe firfl aorifi fignifies time pafl in general, and ihtfecond, indefinite timepaJL, and thatthe firfl future 
denotesa nearer, and ihefecond a more remote futurity. But this, I apprehend, is mere conjedture, unfupported by 
proof: and therefore I incline rather to the fentiments of thofe who teach, tha* the fecond future and the fecond 
aorifl have no meaning different from th tfirfl future and the firfl aorifi; and that they are theprefent and imper - 
feB of fome abfolute theme of the verb, and, when the other theme came into ufit, happened to be retained for 
the fake of variety perhaps, or by accident, with d preterite and future fignification. Be this as it will, as 
thefe tenfes are peculiar to the Greek, and have nothing correfponding to them in other tongues, we need not 
fcruple to overlook them as fivperfluous.”— The Theory of Language, Part II. Chap. ii. 

To thefe judicious obfervations we have nothing to add, but that they acquire no fmall degree of confirma¬ 
tion from this circumftance, that there are many Greek verbs which have no fecond future, and which are yet 
employed to denote every poffible modification of futuretime. Of the paulo-pofl-futurum of the Greeks we have 

taken 
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note the right of which a perfon is poffeffed. “ I may 
or I can, fell this book.” This application, which 
Dr Prieftley conliders as tli e. primary lignification of the 
tenfe, is ealily deduced, or rather follows immediately, 
from the foregoing account of its import. For if one 
be undergo rejtraiut, either external orinternal, topie- 
vent him from performing an action, he has furely a 
right to perform it. 

Thirdly, The prcfent of the fnbjunClive is often ufed 
toftgnify command or re-queft ; as when one fays, “ You 
may give my compliments to fuch a perfon.” 1 his ufe 
of the tenfe under confideration feems to have arifen 
from a deftre to fof ten the harfhnejs of a command, by 
avoiding the appearance of claiming fuperiority. When 
a man utters the above fentcnce, he certainly utters no 
command, but only ajferts that the perfon to whom he 
fpeaks has liberty ox power to do him a" f avour. This 
afTertion, however, may contain no new information ; 
and therefore the perfon addreffed, reflecting upon the 
intention of the fpsaker in makingit, infers thatitindi- 
cates a wi/h to defire that “ his compliments fhould 
be made to fuch a perfon.” 

70. Of the fubjunCUveasvjzWz.'s.oflhcindicative, the 
prater-imp erfeCt is evidently the, p aft time of the prefent. 
As the latter afTerts liberty, or ability, to perform fome 
adtion, as exifting^f prefent, the former alferts the fame 
liberty or ability to have exifled in time paft ; but the 
precife portion of time paft, in which thefe capacities 
exifled, muft be fpecified by other words, or it will 
remain unknown. Thus in the following fentence, 
** Dixi me fadturum efTe quae imperaret,” the time of 
imperaret is referred to that of dixi : the perfon having 
the right to command, is fuppofed to have had it at 
the time when the other faid that he would obey. This 
tenfe, as well as the prefent, flates the adtion as going 
on and incomplete ; and alfo as future with refpedt to the 
liberty or ability to perform it. It is rendered into 
Englijb by the verbs could or might; of which the fir]} 

• is the paft time of can, the fecond of may. 

From the near affinity which the prefent of the fitb- 
junClive has to the future of the indicative, the tenfe 
nowunder confideration appears, in many inftances, as 
the pall time of the latter as well as th e former. Thus 
Dixi me f durum qua imperaret, may be rendered ‘‘I 
faid that I would do whatever he might, or whatever 
he fhould, command.” 

The pras- 71. Of the prater-perfefi, it is fufficient to obferve, 
ter-perfedt. that as the prefent flates the agent as at liberty to be 
performing an nnfiuijhed adtion ; fothistenfe flates him 
as at liberty to perform an adtion confidered as finijhed. 
“ I may be writing a letter when you come,” i.e. “ lam 
at liberty to be writing a letter when yon come,” “ I 
may have written a letter when you come,” i. e. “ I am 
at liberty to be in poffejfion op the finijhed aClion of wri¬ 
ting a letter when you come.” r. 

It is a common mode of expreffion to fay, “ I may 
have done fuch or fuch a thing in my time,” when he 
who fpeaks can have little doubt whether he has done 
the thing or not. In that cafe, the words may have 
done, cannot be confidered as the prater-perfeil of the 


73 


fubjunClive of the verb do ; for it is nonfenfeto talk of 
liberty, with refpedt to the performance of an adtion, 
which, at the time of fpeaking, is fuppofed to be paft 
and cojnpleted. What then is the import of the phrafe ? 

We are perfuaded that it is elliptical, and that the 
word fay or afiirm is underftood : “ I may (fay that I) 
have done fuch or fuch a thing in my time j” for li¬ 
berty or contingency can relate to actions only as they 
arc conceived to be prefent or future. 7 & 

72. Of all the tenfes, the molt complex is the pluf- P luf * 
quam-perfeCl of this mode. It combines a paft and a fit- 

ture time with a finijhed adtion. It may be confidered 
as the paft timehoth of the p erj e Cl future axti of the pra¬ 
ter perjeCl ofthe fubjunClwe: foritreprefentsan adtion, 
future and contingent at fome paft time, as finijhed before 
another period fpecified; which period therefore, tho’ 
paft at the time of fpeaking, was \tfe\ifuture withrefpedt 
to the time when the futurity or contingency of the 
aClion exifled. “ Promififli te feripturum fuilfe fi rogaf- 
fem;” “You promifed that you would write, if I 
lhould have afked you.” Here the futurity of the ac¬ 
tion of ajking, which is reprefeuted as complete and fi¬ 
nijhed, is ftated as co-exifting with the paft promije ; but 
the aCtion itfelf muft be pofterior to that promife : it is 
however fuppofed to be paft with refpedt to the adtion 
of writing, which is alfo pofterior to the promife. 77 

73. Before we difmifs the fubjedt of tenfes, it may Of number 
not be improper juft to mention number and perfon ; for and perfon. 
thefe have place in every tenfe of the verb in the learn¬ 
ed languages, and in many tenfes even of the Englijh 

verb. They cannot, however, be deemed effential to the 
verb; for affirmation is the fame, whether it be made 
by you, by me, or by a third perfon, or whether it be 
made by one man or by a thoufand. The molt tha^ 
can be faid is, that verbs in the more elegant languages 
are provided with a variety of terminations which re¬ 
fpedt the number and perfon of every jubftantive, that 
we may know with more precifion, in a complex fen¬ 
tence,eachparticularfubflance with its attendant verbal 
attributes. The fame may be faid of fex with refpedt 
to adjeClives. They have terminations which vary as 
they refpedt beings male ox female, though it is paft 
difpute that fubftances alone are fufceptible of fex. We 
thereforepafs overthefe matters, and all of like kind, as 
being rather among the elegancies of particular langua¬ 
ges, and therefore to be learned from the particular 
grammar of each tongue, than among the effentials of 
language ; which effentials alone are the fubjedt of in¬ 
quiry in a treaiife on univerfal grammar. 78 * 

74. Befides tstifes , number, and perfon, in every tongue Of modes, 
with which we are acquainted, verbs are fubjedt to ano¬ 
ther variation, which grammarians have agreed to call 
Modes. Of modes, as of tenfes, it has been warmly dif- 

puted whether or not they be effential to language. 

The truth feems to be, that the only part of the verb 
abfolutely neceffary for the pnrpofe of communicating 
thought is the indicative mode ; for all the others, as 
has been wellobferved by Dr Gregory, arerefolvable, 
by .means of additional verbs and a word denoting the 
adtion of the primary verb, into circuitous expreffions 

which 


taken no notice, becanfe it is found only in the pa five voice; to which if it were neceffary, it is obvious that it , 
would be neceffary in all voices, as a man may be about to aCi as well as to fujfer immediately. 1 
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which fully-convey their meaning (s). Bat fucb ex- 
prellons continually repeated would make language 
very prolix and wholly inanimated ; for which reaion, 
the import of each of the commonly received modes is 
a fuhjeCt worthy of the pjiilologlft’s inveftigation. A- 
bout the number of modes, whether neceli'ary or only 
expedient, as well as about the import of each, the wri- 
DifFerent ters on grammar have differed in opinion. Mr Harris, 
opinion? a- one of the mod celebrated of thole writers, has enu- 
bout the merated four modes of the verb, beftdes the infinitive; 

number of v iz. The INDICATIVE or DECLARATIVE, to affert -U)hat 
modss. think certain ; the poTENTiALorstiBjUNCTivE,/ar 

the purpofes of whatever wethink contingent ; the inter- 
ro g ati v e, whenwe are doubtful,to procure us informa¬ 
tion ; and the R e quis it I v E , taaffifi us in the gratification 
of our volitions. Therequifite too, according to him, 
appears under Lwo diftunft fpecies ; either as it is impe¬ 
rative to inferiors, or precative to fuperiors. 

For eftabliffiing fuch a variety of modes as this, no 
fqrt of foundation whatever appears. The fame rea- 
foning which induced the author to give 11s an interro¬ 
gative and requifilive mode, might have made him give 
us a hortative, a diffuafive, a volative, and innumerable 
other modes, with which no language is acquainted. 
But belides perplexing his reader with ufelefs diftinc- 
tions, we cannot help thinking that Mr Harris has 
fallen into fome miftakes with regard to the import of 
thole modes which are univerfally acknowledged. Ac¬ 
cording to him, affertion is the cbarafteriftic ofthe indi¬ 
cative, and that which diftinguifhes it from the fubjunc- 
tive or potential: but this is certainly not true, for with¬ 
out an affertion, the verb cannot be ufed in any mode. 
Of this the learned author, indeed, feems to have been 
aware, when he obferved of the fubjutittive mode, thatit 
is employed “ when we do not flritf/y aflert,” and that 
“ it implies but a dnbiousan&cenjstfuraJaLffertion.” The 
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truth is, that the affertion implied in this mode, tho’ 
itisnot concerning the fame thing, is equally pofitive and 
abfolute with that conveyed by the indicative. An ex¬ 
ample quoted by himfelt Ihould have fet him right as 
to this matter : 

Sed tafituspafeift pojfet corvids, HABER.ET 
Plus dapis , \$8, 

Who does not feel that the affertion contained in ha- 
beret, is as abfolute and pofitive as any alTcrtion what¬ 
ever ? 

75. Perhaps we may be alked to define what we 
mean by a mode. We know not that we can define 
it to univerfal fatisfadion. Thus much, however, 
feems to be obvious, that thofe variations which are 
called modes donotimply different modifications 
of the action of the verb. Jlrno, riniA, do 

not iignify modes of loving ; for modes of loving arc, 
loving much, loving little, loving long, &c. —Shall 
we then get over the difficulty by faying, with Mr 
Harris, that “modes exhibit fome way or other the 
foul and its affettions ? This is certainly true: but it 
is nothing to the purpofe; for it does not diltinguiffi 
the meaning of mode from the objeft of language in 
general, all languages being intended to exhibit the 
foul and its affections. 80 

Grammatical modes of verbs have been definfed by Mode de- 
Dr Gregory to be “ concife modes of expreffing fome ol fined, 
thofe combinations of thoughts which occur molt fre-- 
quently, and are molt important and Itriking.” This 
is a juft obfervation ; but perhaps he would have given 
a more complete definition had he faid, Ahatgrammati¬ 
cal modes of verbs are concife modes of expreffing fome of 
thofe combinations of thoughts -which occur moft frequently 
and of-which assertion is an effential part (t). This 
indeed feems to be the real account of the-matter, 
efpecially if our notion of the nature of verb be well 

founded. 


(s) The imperative, for inftance, may be refolved into a verb of commanding in the firft perfon of the prefent 
of the indicative, and a word denoting th e atfion of the primary verb , commonly called the infinitive mode of 
that verb. Thus, lnunc et verfis tecum jneditare eanoros, and “ Jubeo te nunc ire et tecum meditari,” &c. 
are fentences of the very fame import. The fubjunliive may be refolved in the fame manner by means of a verb 
denoting power or capacity ; for credam, and poffum credere, may be often ufed indifferently. The indicative 
mode, however, is not thus convertible with another verb of affirming in the firft perfin of the prefent of the in¬ 
dicative and a word denoting the action of the primary verb ; for Titius feribit, « Titius writes,” is not of the 
fame import with d'tco Titium fcribcre, quodTitius feribat, “ I fay that Titius Writes.” The firft of thefe fen¬ 
tences, as has been already Ihown, contains but one affertion; the fecond obvioufly contains two. Titius writes 
is equivalent to Titius is writing ; 1 fay that Titius writes, is equivalent to I am faying that Titius is -writing. 
The reafon why the imperative and fubjunCHve are refolvable into expreffions into which the indicative cannot 
be refolved, will be feen when the import of each of thofe modes is afeertained. 

(t ) Every verb, except the fimple verb am, art, is, &c. expreffes without modes a combination of thoughts, 
viz. affirmation and an attribute. The affirmation, however, alone is effential to the verb, for the attribute 
■may be expreffed by other words. It is indeed extremely probable, that in the earlieft ages of the world, the, 
affirmation and attribute were always expreffed by different words; and that afterwards, for the fake of con- 
cifenefs, one word, compounded perhaps of thefe two, was made to exprefs both the affirmation and the at¬ 
tribute : hence arofe the various claffes of verbs, aClive, paffive, and neuter. Of a procefs of this kind there 
are evident figns in the Greek and fomeotlier tongues. But the improvers of language did not flop here. The 
fame love of concifenefs induced them to modify the compound verb itfelf, that it might exprefs various com¬ 
bi nations of thought ftill more complex :.but in all thefe combinations - affertion was of neceffity included ; for if 
the word had ceafed to affert, it would have ceafed to be a verb of any kind. 

Soon after this fhort note was written, and the whole article finifhed for the prefs, we accidently met with' 
Pickbourns Differtation on the Englifh Verb. Of that work it belongs not to us to give a character. Such of 
our readers as lhalipcrufeit, will fee that on many points we differ widely in opinion from the author ; but we 
Jiave no painful appreheufiou of any companion which may be made. It gives us pleafure, however, to find, 

that 
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founded,—that itsej/iww confifbin affirmation. And in 
this opinion we are to be more confirmed, from a con¬ 
viction that no man ever employs language on any occa¬ 
sion but for the purpofe of affirming Something. The 
fpeaker may affirm fomething diredllyof the afliou it- 
felf ; fomething of the agent’syxjitw or capacity to per¬ 
form it; or fomething of his own defire that it fiiould 
gj be performed, &c.—but itill he mail affirm. 

All modes If this be fo, then are all the modes equally indica- 
equally- iu- five. Some may be indicative of perceptions , and others 
dicative. of volitions ; but Hill they all contain indications. On 
this idea the three foregoing modes of amo will be thus 
diftinguilhed. When a man indicates prefent j'eeling 
of the paffion of love, he ufes the firfl ; when he in¬ 
dicates his prefent tapacity of feeling it, he ufes the 
fecond-, and when he indicates his prefent defire that the 
perfon to whom he is fpeaking would entertain that 
paffion, he ufes the third. 

76. As to what Mr Harris calls the interrogative 
mode, he himfelf obferves that it has a near affinity to 
the indicative. It has in faft not only a near affinity 
to it, but, as far as language is concerned, there is not 
between the one and the other the flightefb difference. 
For in written language, take away the mark of in¬ 
terrogation and, in fpoken language, the peculiar tone of 
voice, and the interrogative and indicative mode appear 
precifely the fame. Thatfuch fhouldbethe cafe is ex¬ 
tremely natural. 

To illuflrate this, let us for once fpeakin the fm- 
Vol. VIII. 
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gular number, and conceive one of our readers to be 
prefent. I ajfert a thing, taking the truth of it for 
granted-, but if you know me to be wrong, l profane 
that you will fet me right : in this cafe, affertion pro¬ 
duces the [ameeffe&as interrogation. Inftances perpe¬ 
tually occur in common converfation. An acquaint¬ 
ance fays to me —“ You took a ride this morning:” 

I anfwerg>cv or no according to the cafe ; and the fame 
effedt. is produced as if he had laid —“ Did you take 
a ride this morning?” In this way, at firit, would 
fimple affertion: be employed to procure information 
wanted. Fecifii —you did fuch a thing ; fecifli ns —you 
did it not :—either would produce the proper reply, 
and the information wanted would be gained (u). 
This being obferved as language improved,men would 
accompany fuch a fentence with a peculiar tone of voice, 
or other marks, to figuify more unequivocally that 
the wanted information, or that fuch information wav 
the only objett of their fpeech. Farther progrefs in re¬ 
finement would lead them to alter thepofition of the 
■words of a fentcnce when they meant toajka quefiion, 
as we do in Engh/h, faying (when we ajfert), “ Ton 
have read Euripides (when w 0 interrogate),Have 
you read Euripides i” 

In Greek and Latin, queftions are afked commonly 
enough by the particles u and an. Thefe particles we 
know to be exactly equivalent to the Englifli particle 
if, atleaflto the fenfe in which that particle com¬ 
monly taken. Anfecifii is “ If you did it ” and the fen- 
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that his notions refpedting theorigin of fuchyerbsas exprefsat once affertion and an attribute, are the fame with 
thofe which had occurred to ourfclves. 

“ The copula is appears (fays Mr Pickboitm ) to have been coeval with language itfelf. But we have not 
the fame evidence to convince ns, that that mull neceffarily have been the cafe with any other finite verb ; for 
the copula is, containing only an affirmation, is much more fimple than a verb which unites in one word both 
an attribute and an affirmation. Since therefore people, in their firfl attempts to exprefs their ideas by words, 
would fcarcely think of any thing more than what was abfolutely necelfary, it isprobable they would be fome 
time before they invented any other word containing in itfelf an affertion or affirmation; for they would not very 
early think of contriving words fo complex in their nature as to include in them both the name ok an allion and an 
affertion. 

“ I conjedlure, that the firfl mode of expreffing allions or paffions-, would beby participles or verbal nouns,i. e. 
words fignifying the names of the attions or paffions they wanted to tjeferibe ; and thefe words, connected with 
their fubjecl by the copula is, might in thofe rude beginnings of language tolerably well fupply the place of 
verbs :e.g. from obfer ving the operations of nature, fuch words as rain of raining, thunder or thundering, would foon 
be invented ; and by adding the copula is, they would fay thundering or thunder is or is not, raining or rain is ; which. 
l>y the rapiaity of pronunciation, might in time form the verbs rains,thunders, &c. The obfervation of their own 
allions, or the allions of the animals around them, would foon increafe their flock of ideas, and put them upon 
contriving finable exprcflions for them. Hence might arife fuch words as thefe; fieep ox Sleeping, ft and of 
ftanding, run or running, bite or biting, hurt or hurting : and by joining thefe to fubflaatives by meansof the co¬ 
pula fj, they might form fuch fentences as thefe ,—Lion is fieeping, or perhaps lion fieep is, fland is, &c. which 
would foon be contracted into lion fieep s,flands, runs, bites, hurts, &c. Thus our little infulated family might 
become poifeffed of verbs including an attribute and an affirmation in one word.” 

This account of the origin of aftive, paffiwe, and neuter verbs, is certainly ingenious ; and, in our opinion, 
it is not more ingenious than juft when applied to the Greek and other ancient languages, though it is not ap¬ 
plicable to the Engliffi j but it feems to be quite irreconcileable with the difinition of verb, which the author 
has adopted from Btfhop Lowth ; and indeed with every other definition except that which makes the effence 
of a verb to confifl in fimple affirmation. 

(u) Of a quefiion put in the form of an affertion we have a remarkable inflance in the Gofpel of St Mat¬ 
thew. When Chrifl flood before Pilate, the governor afked him, faying, 2u «, 0 flamMor rm Uuiatar, -That 
this fentence was pronounced with a view to obtain fome anfwer, is evident from the context; yet it is as plain¬ 
ly an affirmation, though uttered probably in a fcoffing tone, as the ferious confeffion of Nathaniel, 2i> u 0 
iv? r»o irpxxx. Had not the quefiion been put in this form, which afferts Chrill to be the king of the 
Jews, the reply could not have been 2u Myi:s ; for without an affertion the governor would have Jdid nothing. 
See Dr Campbell’s Tranjlationoftbe Gqfpets, where the form u fed in the original is with great propriety retained 
in the verfion. 
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twice mi_v either be an abbreviation for die an fecifii, 

“ tell me if you did it ;”or an may perhaps be, as 
^certainly is, the imperative mode of fome obfolete 
verb equivalent to give ; and in that cafe, an fecifii will 
be a complete interrogative fentence fignifying, “ yon 
did it,give that ."—Butof the interrogative ntodeoi Mr 
Harris we have faid enough; perhaps, our readers will 
think, too much, fince it is a ufelefs diftindtion not found 
in any language. It will, however, be proper to fay fome- 
thingof his precative mode, as far as it is the fame with 
the optative mode of the Greek grammarians. And, 

77. Nothing, we think, can be clearer, than that 
the Greek optative conftitutes no dijlinft mode of the 
verb, whatever meaning be annexed to the word mode. 
The different tenles of the optative are evidently no¬ 
thing but the pajt times of the corre/pondingtenfes of the 
fubjun&ive. Prasf. fub. ruerru, I maj flrike. Praef. opt. 
rverTo i.ui, I might Itrike, &c. This is proved to be in¬ 
dubitably the cafe by the uniform practice of the 
Greek writers. Examples might be found without 
number were one to read in fearch of them. The fol¬ 
lowing fentence will illultrate our meaning : 'Ep^ovi-a; 
’A8»v«/o/ TOis Apj'S/o/c, “ the Athenians come 

that they may affifi the Argives.” Here the leading 
verb ep^ovT m being of the prefent tenfe, the dependent 
verb /2a>tba><n is the prefent fubjunClive. But change the 
former to the pafl time, and the latter muft alfo be 
changed. HpKOVTa hbma.itu iv« tv roit Apyeioi;, 

“ the Athenians came that they might affifil the Ar¬ 
gives.” Here it is plain that /3c«8o; «, the prefent of 
the optative, is the pafil time of Pwbwn, the prefent of 
the fubjun&ive; and the fame in other inftances. 

It is almoft unnecefiary to add, that when this mode 
is employed to denote a wifh, the wilh is not exprefifed 
by the but is underflood. Such abbreviated ex- 

prdhons to denote a wilh are common in all languages. 
Thus, in Greek, 

T/J.IV {Ml cfo/ev, H'KVft'TTtdl 1 %ovres 

’E KTriprctt TTCXlVj &C. 

fignifies, “ The gods might give you (or, as we fay in 
Englilh, changing the poiition of the verb, might the 
gods give you} to deftroy,” &c. So in Latin, Ut te omr.es 
dii deavque perdant, “ That all the gods and goddeffes 
may curfe you!” Again, in Englifh, “ O that my 
head were waters!” &c. In all thefe, and fuch like 
fentences, the words equivalent to Iviifh, I pray, are 
underftood. In Greek a wijh is fometimes introduced 
by the particle u or tin, if; as in Homer, 

’E/0’ o 4 >«X£{ r’ayovo; r't/jttui, ayo/jat raveXt<r&ai. 

tt Jf it had been your fate not to be born, or to die 
unmarried!” Thefupplement is, “It would have been 
happy for your country,” or fome fuch thing. In 
like manner, a poor perfon.not uncommonly intreats 
a favour by faying, “ Sir, if you would'be fo good!” 
Here he pops; but the completion of his fentence is, 
“ It would make me happy.” In all thefe cafes a ivijh 


is not formally expreffed by the fpeaker, but inferred by 
the hearer. They are therefore inftances of that ten¬ 
dency which mankind uuiverfally difeover to abbrevi¬ 
ate their language, efpecially in cafes where the paiQ.- 
ons or feelings are interefted. 

78. The interrogative and optative modes being fet 
afide as fuperfluous, it would appear from our invefti- 
gation, that the realdifiinCl modes of the verb, which 
are found in the rnoft copious and varied language, are 83 
only three ; the indicative, the fubjunClive, and the ini- Only three 
ferative: and that thefe are all that can be considered rn ° des ne ‘ 
as necefary ; the firfi to indicate thefpeaker’s feeling or 
ailing, the fecond to indicate his capacity of feeling or fu (,j unc _ ’ 
a&ing, and the third to indicate his de/ire that the per- t ; ve> an( j 
fon to whom he fpeaks jhould fed or ail. imperative. 

Here again we have the misfortune to find ourfelves 
differ in opinion with Dr Gregory; who feems to 
think that a greater number of modes, if not abfo- 
lutely neceffary, would, however be highly ufelul. 

His words are: “ All languages, I believe, are defec¬ 
tive in refpedt of that variety and accuracy of combi¬ 
nation and of diftinftion, which we know with infal¬ 
lible certainty take place in thought. Nor do I know 
of any particular in which language is more deficient 
than in the exprelfing of thofe energies or modifications 
of thought; fome of which always are, and all of which 
might be expreffed by the grammatical modes of verbs. 

Of this there cannot he a clearer proof than the well- 
known faft, that we are obliged to exprefs by the 
fame mood very different modifications or energies of 
thought. As, for iuftance, in the cafe of the gram¬ 
matical mood called the. imperative, by which we ex¬ 
prefs occafionally prayer to God, command to a Have, 
requeft to a fuperior, advice to an equal or to any one, 
order as from an officer to. his fubaltern, fupplication 
to one whom we cannot refill.”—If thefe be, as the 
author calls them, fpecific differences of thought, he 
will not furely objedt to their being all ranked under 
on 0 genus, which maybe called defire (x). That the 
internal feelings which prompt us te pray to God, to 
command a ilave, to requeft a fuperipr, to advife an 
equal, to give an order to an inferior, and to fuppli- 
cate one whom we cannot refill, are all different in de¬ 
gree, cannot be denied. Each of them, however, is 
defire ; and the predication, by which the defire is made 
known to the perfon whom we addrefs, is the fame in 
all, when we utter a prayer as when we utter a com¬ 
mand, when we requeft as when we fupplicate. But 
predication alone is thatwhichconftitutes the verb : for 
defitre byitfelf, however modified, canbeexpreffedonly 
by an abft rail noun; and the mere energy of defire, when 
not applied to a particular energifer, can be expreffed 
only by a participle, or by what is commonly, though 
improperly called the infinitive mode. Now it is cer¬ 
tainly conceivable, that-a few /hades of meaning, or a 
few ( y) degrees of one general energy, might bemarked 


(x) “Desire; —wilh; with eagernefs to obtain or enjoy.” Johnfon. 

“ The uneafinefs a man finds in himfelf upon the abfence of any thing, wliofe prefent enjoyment carries the 
idea of delight with it, is that we call desire. Good and evil, prefent and abfent, work upon the mind; but 
that which immediately determines the will, from time to time, to every voluntary afiion, is the uneafinefs of 
desire, fixed upon fome abfent good.” Locke. 

This, whether it be found philofophy or not, is furely fufficient authority for ufing the word defire to denote 
the genus ; of which prayer, command, advice, fupplication, See. may he confidered as fo many diftinc! fpscies. 

(y) Dr Gregory feems to think, that not barely a few, but a vajl number , of thefe energiesjg\ighlbe fo marked. 

“ Affirming 
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by correfponding variations of fuch verbs as combine 
energy with predication ; and there could be no great 
impropriety in calling thofe variations modes, or rather 
modes of modes : but that fuch a multiplication of modes 
would be an improvement in language, is by no means 
evident. The verb, with the modes and tenfes which 
it has in all languages, is already a very complex part 
of fpeech; which few are able, and flill fewer inclined, 
to analyze : and it would furely be of no advantage to 
make it more complex by the introduftion of new 
modes, efpecially when thofe degrees of energy which 
could be marked by them are with equal an^ perhaps 
greater precifton marked, in the living fpeech, by the 
different tones of voice adapted to them by nature ; 
and, in written language, by the reader’s general know¬ 
ledge of the fubjed, and of the perfons who may be 
occalionally introduced. If there be any particular 
delicacy of fentiment, or energy, which cannot thus 
be made known, it is better to exprefs it by a name 
appropriated to itfelf, together with the fimple and ori¬ 
ginal verb of affirmation, than to clog the compound 
verb with fuch a multiplicity of variations as would 
render the acquifition of every language as difficult as 
is faid to be that of the Chinefe written charaders. 
The indicative, fubjunBive, and imperative, are there- 
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fore all the modes of the verb which to us appear to 
be in any degree neceftary or expedient ; and they are 
in fad all the modes that are really found in any lan¬ 
guage with which we are acquainted. 8 4 

For the infinitive, as has been already obferved, The infini- 
feems on every account to be improperly fly led ative no 
mode. To that name it has no title which we can ni °dc of 
perceive, except that its terminationfometimes (for even 
this is not true univerfally) differs in the learned lan- fj-rahlnouri. 
guages from the terminations of the other parts of the 
verb. Nay, if affirmation be, as it has been proved to 
be, the very efence of a verb, it will follow, that the in¬ 
finitive is no part of the verb at all; for it expreffes ua 
affirmation. It forms no complete fentence by itfelf, 
nor even when joined to a noun, unlefs it be aided by 
fbme real part of a verb either expreffed or nnderflood. 
Scribo,fcribebam,fcripfi,fcripferam,fcribam,fcripfero ; 

“ I am writing, I was writing, I have written, 1 had 
written, I ffiall write, I fliall have written,” do each 
of them contain an affirmation , and conflitute a com¬ 
plete fentence : but fcribere ‘‘to write ” fcripfffie to 
have writlen,” affirm nothing, and are not more appli¬ 
cable to any one perfon than to another. In a word, the 
infinitive is nothing more than an abJlraB noun (z), de¬ 
noting the fimple energy of the verb, hr conjunction 
I 2 with 


“ Affirming (fays he), denying, teflifying, foretelling, alking, anfwering, wtfhing, hoping, expeBing, believing, 

knowing, doubting, fuppofmg, {Updating, being able, commanding, praying, requeuing, fupphcaling, loving, 

hating, fearing, defpairing, being accuftomed, wondering, admiring, wavering, fwearing, advifmg,refufing , 

exhorting, diffuading, encouraging, promifmg, threatening, &c. all admit very readily of being combined with 
the general import of a verb?’ He adds, that “ if every one of them had been expreffed in all languages 
by variations as llrikirtg as thofe of ruirra, turrroi/M, and they mu ft have been acknowledged as diftiad 

moods of the verb.” 

If all thefe words denote different energies of thought, which, however, may be doubted, and if all thofe 
(different energies, with many others for which, as the author juflly obferves, it is not eafy to find names, 
could, like capacity and defire, be combined with the general a ft ion or energy of one verb ; and if thofe combinations 
could be marked by correfponding variations of that verb ; we fhould indeed acknowledge fuch variations to be 
diftind modes, or modes of modes, of the verb. But we doubt much if all this bkpolliblc. We are certain that 
it would be no improvement: for it feems to be evident, either that, in fome of the inodes, the radical letters 
of the original verb muff be changed, and then it would ceafe to be the fame verb r -or that many of the modes 
muft be expreffed by words of very unmanageable length ; not to mention that the additional complication in¬ 
troduced by fo many minute diftindions into a part of fpeech already exceedingly complex, would render the 
import of the verb abfolutely unintelligible to nine-tenths even of thofe who are juftly ityled the learned. 

(z) In our idea of the infinitive, we have the honour to agree with the learned and excellent Ruddiman : 
whole words are, “ Non inepte hie modus a veteribus quibufdam verbi nomen eft appellatum. Eft enim (ft 
non vere ac Temper, quod nonnulli volunt, nomen fubftantivum) ftgnificatione certe ei maxime affinis ; ejufque 
vices fuftinet pro omnes cafus. Et quidem mttnifefte fubftantivum videtur, cum adjeBivum ei additur neutrius 

generis : ut, Cic. Att. xiii. 28. Cum vtvere ipfum turpe fit nobis —Perf. v. J3. Velle fuum cuiqtte eft _Cic. Fin. i. i. 

To turn hoc difplicet ph'tlofopheri —Petron. c. 53. Meum intelligere nulla pecunia vendo. Item, abfque adjeclivo: 
ut, Ovid Met. ii. 483. Pojfte loqui eripitur, i. e. poteftas loquendt. —Plaut. Bacch. i. 2. 50. Hie veririperdidit, 
i. e. verecundiam —Cic. Tufc. v. 38. Loquor de do Bo homint et erudito, cut vivere eft cogitare, i. e. cujus vita 
eft cogitatio. [ 'Grammatics. Latins. Institution es : Pars fecunda, lib. i. cap. 2. where the reader will find 
examples of the infinitive ufed by the beft Roman writers as a fubftantive noun in every cafe.] 

This opinion of Ruddiman and his ancient grammarians has been lately controverted with much ingenuity 
by Dr Gregory ; who feems to think, that in the infinitive alone we fhould look for the effience of the verb ft- 
vefted of every accidental circumftance, time only excepted. If this be indeed the cafe, almoft every filing 
which we have faid of the verb, its tenfes, and its modes, is erroneous ; and he whotakes his principles of gram¬ 
mar from the Encyclopedia, will fill his head with a farrago of abfurdities. The writer of the article, however, 
has been at much pains to acquire correct notions of the fubjed : he has ftudied the writings of others; he 

has 
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with time s and is not a ur.dc, t: far as we can con¬ 
ceive, of any thing, I hus, Scire tuuvi nthil eft, is the 
fame with Scientsa tua nihil eji; and, f< Death is cer¬ 
tain,” with “ To die is certain.” 

79. Before we difmifs the fubject of modes, it may 
not be improper to take notice of the connection which 
Mr Harris, after Apollonius, has found between com¬ 
manding and futurity. “ Intreating and commanding 
(he fays) have a neceflary refpedt to the future only. 
For w hat have they to do with the prefent and the pa ft, 
the natures of which are immutable and necefTary.” 
This is furely confounding commands with the execution 
of commands. But the learned writer proceeds to in¬ 
form us, that “ it is from the connexion of futurity with 
commands, that thej future of the indicative is fometimes 
ufe cl for the imperative inode.” The conned ion, of which 
he fpeaks, appears to us entirely imaginary ; £or futu¬ 
rity has nothing to do with commands, though it may 
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with the executionoixYitm. The prefent time is the time 
of commanding, the future of obeying. But fuppofing 
the connection real, it would not account for the fu¬ 
ture tetfes being ufed imperatively. For although it 
were true, as it is evidently falfe, that commands are 
future, it would not follow that the relation is con¬ 
vertible, or that employing the future Ihould imply a 
command. Theprinciple upon which fuch expreffions 
as,' Thou shalt not kill, come to have the force 
of a command, feems to be this. When a perfon, efpe- 
cially one polfefTed of authority, afferts that an adion, 
depending on tli twill of a free agent, and therefore in 
its own nature contingent, frail or fhall not actually take 
place ; what are we to conclude from fuch an affertion ? 

Why furely it is natural to conclude, that it is his will, 
his command, that his affertion be verified. The Eng- 
lilh word fhall, if we be well informed, denoted origi¬ 
nally obligation ,• a fenfe in which its paft tenfe fhould is 


has confulted feveral perfons of undoubted learning, who have devoted a great part of their time to gramma¬ 
tical inveftigations ; and he is extremely unwilling to fuppofe, that all his inquiries refpefting the moll im¬ 
portant part of fpeech have ended in error. He trails, therefore, that he fhall not be deemed a petulant ca¬ 
viller, though he examine with fome feveriry the principal obfervations and arguments upon which the DoCtor 
has built his theory. Upon that examination he enters with diffidence : for the learned Profeffor’s knowledge 
of the various powers of the mind appears, even in this elfay, to be fuch as eminently qualifies him for 
afeertaining the precife import of every fpecies of words employed for the purpofe of communicating 
thought; and with fuch a man the prefent writer would be much happier to agree than to differ ill 
opinion. 

The DoClor acknowledges (TranfaCt. of the Royal Society, Edinburgh, Vol. II. lit. clafs, p. 195), that 
the infinitive is moll improperly called a inode : and on that account he thinks we ought to turn our thoughts 
exclufively to it, “ when we endeavour to inveftigate the general import of the verb with a. view to afeertain 
the accident which it denotes; and be led, llep by ftep, to form a diftindl notion of what is common in the acci¬ 
dents of all verbs, and what is peculiar in the accidents of the feveral claffes of them, and thereby be enabled to 
give good definitions, fpecifying the efence of the verb,” &c. It may be true, that tothe infinitive exclufively 
we Ihould turn our attention, when we wilh to afeertain the accident denoted by a particular verb or clafs of 
Verbs ; i. e. the kind of adion, paffion, or ft ate of being , of which, fuperadded to affirmation, that verb or clafs of 
verbs is expreffive t but in accidents of this kind, it may be doubted if there be any thing that with propriety 
can be faid to be common to all verbs. There feems indeed to be nothing common to all verbs, but that which. 
xfefential tothem, and by which they are diftinguifhed. from every other part of fpeech ; but every kind of 
adion,paffion, and flats of being,mzy be completely cxpreSeAby participle sznd abftrud nouns j and therefore in fuch 
accidents we cannot find the efence of the verb, becaufe fuch accidents diltinguilh it not from other parts of 
fpeech. Were a man called upon to fpecify the ejfence of ve.rfe or metre, he would not fay, that it eonfifts in the 
meaning of the words, or in the ufing of thefe verbs according to the rules of fyntax. In every kind of verfe 
where words are ufed they have indeed a meaning, and in all good verfes they are grammatically conftrudled; but 
this is likewife the cafe in profs, and therefore it cannot be th.e ejfence of verfe. The ejfence of verfe mull con- 
liil in fomething which is not to- be found in profe, viz. a certain harmonic fucceffion of founds and num¬ 
ber of fy.llaides.: and the ejfence of the mull likewife confill in fomething which is not to be found in any 
other part oj fpeech ; and that, we are perfuaded, is nothing but affirmation. But if affirmation be the very ejfence 
of the verb, it would furely be improper, when we endeavour to afeertain the general import of that part of 
fpeech, to turn our thoughts exclufively to a word which implies no affirmation; for what does not affirm, can¬ 
not in Hrichiefs of truth be either a verb- or the mode of a verb. 

In the lame page it is faid, that “ the indefinite denotes that kind of thought or combination of thoughts; 
which is common to all the other modes.” In what fenfe this is true, we are unable to conceive : it denotes 
indeed the fame accident, but certainly not the fame thought or combination of. thoughts. In the examples, 
quoted. Non eft vivere Jed valere vita, &c. the infinitives have evidently the effedtof abfirad nouns, and not 
of verbs ; for though vivere and valere exprefs the fame ft ate s of being with vivo and vffieo, they by no means 
exprefs the fame combination of thoughts.. Vivo and vale© affirm that I am living, and that / am well; and he 
who utters thefe words mull think not of life and health in the abftrad, but of life and health as belonging to him - 
fetf. Vivere and valere, on theother hand, affirm nothing-, and he who utters them thinks only of the: 
'flutes of living: and 6/ being in health, without applying them to any particular perfon. 

The exquifitely learned author of The Origin and Progrefs of Language ,having faid that the infinitive is ufed; 
either as a noun, or that it ferves tuconnedl the verb with another verb or a noun, and fo is ufeful in fyntax,. 
the Dodtor combats this opinion* and. infers.the infinitive to be truly a verb; bccaufe «the thought expreffed 

by 
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commonly employed. In Engliih, therefore, the 
foregoing procefs of inferring a command from an affec¬ 
tion of futurity, feems to have been reverfed ; and the 
word Jball, from denoting a command or obligation, 
has come to denote, futurity fimply. 

80. Having confidered the verb in its offence, its ten- 
fes, and its modes, we might feem to have exhaufted the 
Of verbs as fubjeCt ; bat there is ftill fomething more to be done, 
they are ac- Grammarians have diftinguilhed verbs into feveral fpe- 
tive, paf- c'tes ; and it remains with us to enquire upon what prin- 
Cve, or ciple in nature this diftin&ion is made, and how far it 
neuter. proceeds. ISlow it muft be obvious, that if predication 
be the eifence of a verb, all verbs, as fucli, mull be of 
the fame fptetss ; for predicationi%x\\efame in evtrypro- 
pofition,under every poffiblecircumfiance, and by whom- 
foever.it is made. But the greater part of verbs con¬ 
tain the predicate as well as the predication of a pro- 


pofition ; or, to fpeak in common language, they denote 
an attribute as well as an affirmation. Thus, lego is 
“ I am readingambulo, “ I am walking f!o, “ j am 
Jianding verbero, “ I am frikiug verberor, “ I am 
fricken.” But the attributes exprelfed by thefe verbs 
are evidently of different kinds; fome conlifling in ac¬ 
tion, fome in fujfering, and fome in a flate of being, 
which is neither afiive nor paffive. Hence the diftinc- 
tiou of verbs, according to the attributes which they de¬ 
note, into aflive, paffive, and neuter. Lego, which is 
an affertion that I am employed in the all oft eading, is- 
an afiive verb ; verberor, which is an afiertion that I 
am fuffiering under the rod, is a paffive verb, becaufe it 
denotes a paffion ; and fio, which is an affertion that I 
am Jlanding fill, is faid to be a neuter verb, bccanfe it 
denotes neither aftion nor paffion. But it is fdf-evident 
thatthere cannot be all ion without an agent, nor paffion 

without 


by means of it, may be expreffed in fynonymous and convertible phrafes, in different languages, by means of 
other parts or moods of the verb.” Of thefe fynonymous and convertible phrafes he gives feveral examples, 
of which the firlt is taken from Hamlet’s foliloquy. “ To be or not. to be, that is the question,” he thinks 
equivalent in meaning to, “ The queltion is, whether we ffiall be nr Jhall not be ?” But we are perfuaded he is 
millaken. “ Whether we lhall be or fhall not be,” is a quellion aflang, whether we fhall exilt at fom e. future 
and indefinite time? but thefubjecl of Hamlet’s debate with himfelfwas not, Whether, if his confcious exiftence 
Ihould be interrupted, it would be afterwards at borne future and indefinite time reflated? but whether it was to 
continue uninterrupted by his exit from this world ? This, we, think, mull be felf-evident to every reader of the 
Soliloquy. It is likewilie very obvious, that the word queflion in this fentence does not fignify interrogatory , bur 
fubjett of debate or affair to be examined ; and that the word that ferves for no other purpofe than to complete, 
the verfe, and give additional emphafis, perhaps, to an inquiry fo important. “ To be or not to be, that is the 
quellion,” is therefore equivalent in all refpeCls to “ The continuance or non-continuance of my exiftence, is 
the matter to be examined and the indefinite is here indifputably ufed as an abftraCt noun in the nominative 
cafe. Should it be faid, that the DoCtor may have taken the fentence by itfelf, unconnected with the fubjett 
of Hamlet's foliloquy ; we beg leave to reply that the fuppofition is impolfible ; for, independent of the cir- 
cumftarices with which they are connected, the words “ To be or not to be ” have no perfect meaning. Were 
it not for the fubjeCl of the foliloquy, from which every reader fupplies what is wanting to complete the fenfe 
it might be alked, “ To be or not to be”—What ? A coward, a murderer, a king,or a dead man ! Pueftions 
all equally reafonable, and which in that cafe could not be anfwered. ' 

With the fame view, to prove the infinitive to be truly a verb, the DoCtor proceeds to remark upon the 
following phrafes, Dico, credo, puto, Titium exiflere, valere, jacere, cecidiffe,procubuiffe, projeciffe Mavium, pro • 
jettumfuiffe a Ma’vio; which, he fays, have the very fame meaning with dico, &c. quod Tithes exifiat, quodjaceat, 
quod ceciderit, &c. He adds, that “ the infinitives, as thus ufed, acquire not any further meaning, in addition 
to the radical import of the verb with tenfe, like the proper moods ; but the fubjunttives after quod lofe their 
peculiar meaning as moods, and fignify no more than bare infinitives.” In the fenfe in. which this obfervation 
is made by the author; the veryreverfe of it feems to be the truth. The infinitives, as thus ufed, acquire, at 
leaft in the mind of the reader, fomething like the power of affirmation, which they certainly have not when 
Handing by themfelves whereas, th t fubjunttives neither lofe nor acquire any meaning by being placed after 
quod. Dico, credo, puto, Titium exifiere\ valere, jacere, &c. when tran dated liter ally, fignify, J fay, believe, think 
Titius to ex:ft, to be well, to lie along s a mode of fpeaking which, though now not elegant, was common with 
the belt writers in the days of Shakefpeare, and is frequently to be found in the writings of Warburton at the 
prefent day. Dico, credo,puto, quodTitius exifiat, quodjaceat, &c. lignifies literally, 1 Jay, believe, think, that’ 
Titius may exift, may lie along, &c. Remove the verbs in the indicative mode from the former fet of phrafes 
and it will be found that the infinitives had acquired a meaning, when conjoined with them, which they have not- 
when left by themfelves; for Titium exiflere, jacere ; « Titius to exift, to lie along,” have no complete meaning; 
becaufe they affirm nothing. On the other hand, when the indicative verbs are removed, together with the 
wonder-working quod, from the latter fet of phrafes, the meaning of the fubjunttives remains in all refpeCls as 
it was before the removal; for Titius exifiat, jattat, &c. fignify, Titius may exift, may lie along, as well when 
they Hand by themfelves as when they make the final claufes of a compound fentence. Every one knows 
that quod, though often called a conjunction, is always in fact the relative.pronoun. Dico, credo, puto quod' 
Titius exifiat, muft therefore be conftrued thus: Titius exifiat (eft id) quod dico, credo, & c . “ Titius may exift is 
that thing, that propofition, which I fay, believe, think.” In the former let of phrafes, the infinitives are ufed as. 
abitraCt nouns in the accufative cafe, denoting, in conjunction with Titium, one complex conception, the ex- 
iftence, &c. of Titius : Dico, credo,puto s “ I fay, believe, think and the objeft of my fpeech, belief, thought, 
is, Titium exiflere, “ the exiftence of Titius.” 6 
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without a pa five being ; neither can we make a predica¬ 
tion of any kind, though it denote neither afiion nor paf- 
fion, without ^rtdxcaxingfomething. All verbs , there¬ 
fore, whether aflive, pajfwe, or neuter, have a necef- 
fary reference to fome noun exprellive of the fub- 
ftance, of which the attribute, denoted by the verb, 
is predicated. This noun, which in all languages mull 
be in the nominative cafe, is faid to be the nominative 
of the verb ; and in thofe languages in which the verb 
has perfon and number, it mull in thefe refpefh agree 
with its nominative. 

Ot all ion, and confequently of verbs denoting action, 
there are obvioufly two kinds. There is an afiion which 
palfes from the agent to fome fubjefl, upon which he is 
employed ; and there is an aft ion which refpefts no ob- 
jeft beyondthe agenthimfelf. Thus/ego Hid arnbulo axe 
verbs which equally denote a ft ion : but the action of 
lego refers to fome external objefl as well as to the agent \ 
for when a man is reading, he mufl be reading/owe- 
thing, a book, a newfpaper, or a letter, &c. whereas, 
the action of ambulo is confuted wholly to the agent ; for 
when a man is walking, he is employed upon nothing 
beyond himfelf ,—his aid ion produces no effefl upon any 
thing external. Thefe two fpecies of verbs have been 
denominated tranfilive and intranfitive ; a defignation 
extremely proper, asthe diitinftion which gave rife to it 
is philofophically juft. Verbs of both fpecies are aflive; 


but the aftion of thefe only which are called tranftive, 89 
refpefts an external objeft: and therefore, in thofe lan- T ^ e for * 
guages of which the nouns have cafes, it is only after mer onl > r 
verbs which are tranf tive as well as aftive, that the 
noun denoting the fubjefl of the aftion is put in the ac- tfle accu _ 
cufat'tve or objeftive cafe. Verbs which are intranfitive, fative cafe, 
though they be really aftive, are in the flrufture of 
fentences confidered as neuter, and govern no cafe. 

And fo much for that mofl important of all words 
the verb. We proceed now to the confideration of 
participles, adjeflives, and adverbs ; which, as they have 
a near relation to one another, we fhalln'eat of in the 
fame chapter. 

CHAPTER V. 

Of Participles, Adjectives, and Ad¬ 
verbs. 

Sect. I. O/Participles. 

9 ° 

81. The nature of verbs being underflood, that of Participles 
participles is not of difficult comprehenfion. Every denote an 
verb, except that which is called the fubflantive verb is attribute 
exprellive of an attribute,of tbue,and of an ajfertion. Now co . n 'bined 
if we take away the afertion, and thus deftroy the verb, wlt tlme ’ 
there will remain the attribute and th etime ; and thefe 
combined make the eflence of that fpecies of words call¬ 
ed 


In confirmation of the fame idea, that the infinitive is truly a verb, the author quotes from Horace a paflage, 
which, had we thought quotations necelfary, we ffiould have urged in fupport of our own opinion : 

. — Nec quicquam tibt prodeft 

Aerias tent ass e domos, anbnoque rotundum 
Percurrisse polum, morituro. 

To our apprehenfion, nothing can be clearer than that tentasse and rkRCuRRissE are here ufed as nouns ; for if 
they be not, where fliall we find a nominative to the verb prodeft ? It was certainly what is fignified by tentasse 
aerias domos, animoque rotundum percurrisse p-olum, that is faid to have been of no advantage to Archytas at his 
death. This indeed, if there could be any doubt about it, would be made evident by the two profe verfions, 
which the profeflbr fubjoins to thefe beautiful lines. The firfl of which is as folhvs t Nec quicquam tibi prodeft 
quod aerias domos tentaveris, et animo percurreris polum ; which mufl be thus conflrued : Tentaveris aerias 
domos, et percurrer/S animo polum (eft id) quod nec quicquam tibi prodeft’. This verfion, however, is 1101 p erfe ft ly 
accurate ; for it contains two propofttions, while Horace’s lines contain but one. The fecond, which, though it 
may be a crabbed inelegant fentence, expfefles the'-poet’s fenfe with more precifion, is in thefe words : Nec 
quicquamtibi prodeft morituro tua tentaTio domuum a'eriarum et cursus tuus ei'rcapolum. Having obferved, with 
truth, that this fentence has the very fame meaning with the lines of Horace, Dr Gregory afks, “ Why are 
not tentatio and curfius reckoned verbs as well as tentaffe and percurrijfe ?” Let thofe anfwer this queflion who 
believe that any of thefe words are truly verbs ; for they are furely as he adds, all very near akin ; indeed fo 
near, that the mind, when contemplating the import of each, cannot perceive the difference. Mean while, 
we beg leave in our turn to afk. Why are not teniajfe and percurrijfe reckoned abjtrafi nouns as well as tentatio 
and curfus ? To this queflion it is not eafy to conceive what anfwer can be returned npo'h, the Doftor’s 
principles. In his theory, there is nothing fatisfaftory ; and what has not been done by himfelf, we expeft 
not from his followers. On the other hand, Our principles furniffi a very obvious reafon for excluding 
tentatio and curfus from the clafs of verbs ; it is, becaufe thefe words exprefs no predication. Tentajfe and 
percurrijfe indeed denote predication no more than tentatio and curfus; and therefore upon the fame principle we 
exclude them likewife from a clafs to which, if words are to be arranged according to their import, they cer¬ 
tainly do not belong. 

Should the reader be inclined to think that We have dwelt too long on this point, we beg him torefleft, 
that if our ideas of the eflence of the verb and of the nature of the infinitive be erroneous, every thing which 
we have faid of modes and tenfes is erroneous likewife. We were therefore willing to try the folidity of 
thofe principles which hold the eflence o-f the verb to confift in energy : and we felefted Dr Gregory’s theory 
for the fubjeft of examination, not from any difrefpeft to the author, whom the writer of this article never faw 1 
but becaufe we believe his abilities to be fuch, that 

■ - Si Pergama dextrd 

Defends pojfetd, etiamhac defenfa fuijfent. 
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ed participles. Thus, take, away the ajfcrtion from 
the verb y f *<?ei writcth, and their remains the partici¬ 
ple yfayav writing ; which, without the ajfcrtion, de¬ 
notes the fame attribute and the fajue time. After the 
lame manner, by withdrawing i )e aJfertiou,vtc dilcover 
5 written in tjp«,j,s ma te ; qbout to write in 

ypal u frail be writing. This is Mr Harris’s doctrine 
relpeeting participles ; which, in our opinion, is equally 
elegant, pcrl'picuous, and juft. It has, however, been 
controverted by an author, whole rank in the republic 
of letters is fitch, that welltould be wanting in refpedt 
to him, and in duty to our readers, were we to pafs his 
objections unnoticed. 

82. it is acknowledged by Dr Beattie, that this, 
which we have taken, is the molt convenient light in 
wh ichthc participle can be confidered in univerfal gram¬ 
mar : and yet he affirms that prefentparticiples do not 
always exprefs/ve/iv/r time, nor preterite participles pajl 
time ; nay, that participles haveoften no connection with 
time at all. He thus exemplifies his aflertion, in Creek, 
in Latin, and in Englif). 

“ When Cebes fays, Et uyyynoixn fl-epcra-aTowTsc ev ra 
Ttt, ^povot/ upo, ‘ We were walking in the temple of 
Saturn,’ the participle of theprefent, walking, is by 
means of the verb w e r e, applied to time pajt ; and there¬ 
fore of itfelf cannot be underltood to fignify any fort of 
time.” Again, after obferving, that in Englilh we 
have but two fnnple participles, fuch as writing and 
written, of which the former is generally conlidered as 
the prefent and the latter as the pajl , the Doftor adds. 
But “ the participle writing, joined to a verb of di- 
ferent tenfes, may denote either pajl or future aftion ; 
for we may fay not only, I am writing , but alfo, I 
was writing yelterduy, and / shall be writing to¬ 
morrow;” whence he infers that «e time whatever is de¬ 
noted by the prefent participle. But furely this is a 
hafly inference, drawn from the doftrineof abfolute time 
and a definite prefent, which wehave already flto vvn to be 
groundlefs and contradictory. When we fpeak limply 
of an adtion as prefent, we wuj 7 mean that it is prefent 
with refpedt tofomethiug befides itfelf, or we Ipeaka jar¬ 
gon which is unintelligible, but we do not afeertain 
the time of its prefence. From the very nature of time, 
an adtion may be prefent now, it may have been prefent 
formerly , or it may be prefent at fome future period ; but 
the prccife time of its prefence cannot be afeertained 
even by the prefent of the indicative of the veib itfelf; 
yet who ever fuppofed that the prefent of the indicative 
denotes no time ? The participle of the prefent reprefen ts 
the aftion of the verb as going on ; but an adtion can¬ 
not be going on without being prefent in time with 
fomething. When, therefore, Cebes fays, “ We were 
walking in the temple of Saturn,” he reprefents the 
adtion of the verb walk as prefent with fomething; but 
by ufing the verb exprellive of his ajfsrtion in a pajl tenfe 
lie gives 11s to underftand that the aftion was not prefent 
with anything at the period of his J'peaking, but at fome 
portion of time prior to that period : what that portion of 
time was, mull be colledted from the fubfequent parts of 
hisdifeourfe. The fame is to be faid of thephrafes Iwas 
writiugyifierday,3.nd Ifhali bewritingtomorrow. They 
indicate, that the aftion of the verb ivr/te was prefent 
with me yefterday, and will again be prefent with me to¬ 
morrow. Thtaftion,&\\i. the timeoi adtion,aredenotedby 
the participle ; that adtion is a firmed to belong to me by 
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means of the verb ; and the time at which it belonged to 
me is pointed out by the tenfes of that verb am, was, 
and Jball be. All this is fo plain, that it could not 
have efcaped Dr Beattie’s penetration, had he not 
liaftily adopted the ablurd and contradidtory notion of 
a definite prefent. 

Of the truth of his airertionrefpedling^y? participles 
he gives a Greek and a Latin example. The former is 
taken from St mark: 0 mssoadu trub-A-meu ; and the 
latter is that which is commonly called the perje ftfuture 
of the palftve verb amor, amatusfuero. In the firll in- 
ftance, he fays that the participle, though belonging to 
the aoriltof the pajl time mult be rendered either by 
the indefinite prejent, “ he who bclieveth ; or by the 
future, he who will believe ; and the reafon which 
he gives for this rendering of the word is, that “ the 
believing here fpoken ol is confidered as pojlerior in 
time to the enunciation of the prormfe.” This is indeed 
true, but it is not to the purpofc ; for with the enun¬ 
ciation of the prontife, the time of the participle lias no 
manner of concern. The time of rrurTioexi depends en¬ 
tirely upon the time of a-aiunrai, with refpedtto which 
ttrsswff undeniably b tpafl. Our Lord is not here aliening, 
that he who Jballbelieve at the day of final retribution, 
lltall be faved ; but that he who lhall on that day be 
found to have believed in time pafr, lltall be faved : and 
il the participle had not been exprellive of a fiuifhed 
aftion and a pafl time, the whole fentence would have 
conveyed a meaning not friendly to the interells of the 
gofpel. In like manner, the time of amatus is referred, 
not to the time of fpeakiug, but 10 the time of fuero, with 
refpedt to which, who fees not that it is pajt f T he two 
words, taken together, contain a declaration, that he 
who utters them Jhall, at fome time pojlerior to that of 
Ipeaking, have been loved-, Jhall have been /c^ei/denotes 
two times, both future with refpedt to the time of fpeak- 
ing ; but when the time, denoted by Jhall have, comes 
to be prefent, that of the participle loved mult be pajl, 
for it is declared that the aftion of it lhall then be com¬ 
plete and fiuifhed. 

We conclude, then, that it is ejfential to a participle 
to exprefs both an attribute and time ; and that fuch 
words as denote no time, though they may be in the 
f 0 ’ -m of participles, as do ft us “ learned,” eloqueus “elo¬ 
quent,” &c. belong to another part offpeecE, which we 
now proceed to conlider 

Sect. II. Of Adjectives. 

83. The nature of verbs and participles being under- Adjectives 
flood, that of adjectives becomes eafy. A verb ini- denote at- 
plies (as we have faid) an attribute, time, and an affer- tributes as 
tion ; a participle implies only an attribute and time; and belonging 
anADjECTivE implies only an attribute as belonging to tG fubftan* 
fame fubfiance. In other words, an adjective has CCi ” 
no ajfertion, and it denotes only fuch an attribute as has 
not its ejfence either in motion or its privation. Thus, 
in general, the attributes of quantity, quality, and rela¬ 
tion, fuch as many, few, great, little, black, white, good, 
bad, double, treble, &c. are all denoted by adjectives. _ a 

84. To underhand the import and the ufe of this They have 
Ipecies of words, it mult beobferved that every adjeftivt the import 
isrefolvable into a fubflantive and an expreffton of connec- abitradt 
tion equivalent to of. Thus, a good man is a man c/ llouns > tG - 
goodnefs ; where we fee the attribute denoted by the ad- goffier-with 
jeftive fully exprelTcd by an abjlraft noun . But it is 

evident nedtive. 
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evident that the noungoodmfs does not cxprefsthew/Wir 
meaning of the adjeCtivegood ; for every adjeCtive ex- 
preffesnot only an attribute, but alfo the connection be¬ 
tween the attribute and its fubfiance ; whereas in the 
abftraCl noun, the attribute is confidered as a fubjlauce 
unconr.cCtcd with any oi/jf/Tubflance. 

In the next place, it is to be obferved, that the.cezz- 
nedion expreiledby adjeClives, like that expreffedby of, 
is of a nature fo general and indefinite, that the particu¬ 
lar kind of connection mull:, in fonie languages, be infer¬ 
red from our previous knowledge of the obj edts between 
which it fubiills, or it will for ever remain unknown. 
Thismight.be proved by a variety of examples, but 
willperliapsbe fufficiently evident from the following. 
Color falubris fignifies colour that indicates health ; 
exercitatiofalubris ,exercife that preferves health; villus 
falubris, food that improves health j medicbiafalubris , 
medicine that reftores health. In all thefe examples 
iheconneClioti expreffed by the adjedtive form of falubris 
is different; and though it may be known from previous 
experience, there is nothing in any of the expreflions 
themfelves by which it can be afeertained. Thus, 
adjeftives are each fignificant of an attribute and con¬ 
nection ; but the particular kind of connection is afeer¬ 
tained by experience.—The ufnal effeCtof adjectives 
in language, is to modify or particularife a general term, 
The ufual ^y adding fonie quality or circumftance which may dif- 
effeCt of ad- t irtguifh the objeCt meant by that term, from the other 
jeCtives is objeCtsof thefame fpecies. 1 haveoccalion, for example, 
to modify to l'peak of a particular man, of whofe name I ant igno- 
a general rant. The word man is too general for mypurpofe, 
term. ft being applicable to every individual of the human 
fpecies. In what way then do I proceed, in order to 
particularize it, fo as to make it denote that very man 
whom I mean to fpecify P I annex or conjoin to it fuch 
words as are fignificant of objeCls and qualities with 
which he is connected, and which are not equally appli¬ 
cable to others from whom I mean to difiinguijb him. 
Thus I can fay, a man of prudence or a prudent man, a 
wife man, a good man, a brave man, &c. By thefe 
additions the general term wan is limited, or modified 
and can be applied only to certain men to whom belong 
the attributes expreffed by the adjeBives prudent, wife , 
good and brave. If it be ftill too generalfor mypurpofe, 
.1 can add to it other qualities and circum fiances, till I 
make it fo particular as to be applicable to bat one indi¬ 
vidual man in the univerfe. 

8j. Thisis the way in which aujectives, are com-. 
There manly ufed, but it is not the only way. Inflead of be- 
verfe of ing erapl°y e< i to modify a fubftantive, they fometimes 
this is appear as t/?e principal words in the fentence, when the 
fometimes foie ufe of the fubjlantive feems to be to modify theab- 
thc cafe, ftraCl noun, contained under th e adjeClive'to which that 

fubftantive is joined. In order to underhand this, it 
will be necelfary to attend to the following obferva- 
tions. 

It may be laid down as a general propofition, that 
when any term or phrafe is employed to denote a com¬ 
plex conception, the mind has a power of confidering, in- 
what order it pleafes, the fimple ideas ofwhich the com- 
plexconc.[iioi: iscompofed. To illuflrate thisobferva- 
. tion by an example: The word eques in Latin, denotes a 
complex conception, ofwhich the confiituentfimple ideas 
are thafe of a man and a horfe ; with this connection • 
fubfifling between them, that the man is conceived as on 
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the back of th e horfe. In the ufe of this Word, it is 
well known that the idea firfi in order, as being the 
principalfubjeCl of thepropoiition, iscommonlyM? man 
on the bac.k of the.horfe ; but it is not fo always, for the 
mind may confider the hors e as the principal object. 

Thus when Virgil fays, 

Frqna Pelethrmii Lapitha* gyeofqus dedere, 

Impofiti dorfo ; clique EQUITEM docuere fub armis 
IKSULTARE SOLO, et GRESSUS GLOMERAR.E fuperbos — 

the energies attributed to the objedh fignified by equi- 
tem, make it evident that the horfe and not the man 
is meant; for it is not the property of a man, infultare 
foil, etgrejfus glomerarefuperbos. 

The fame obfervation holds true where the complex 
objeCi is denoted by two or more words ; an adjeCiive, 
for inflance, and a fubjlantive. Thus in the phrafe 
fummus mens fe inter nubila condit, the words fummus 
mons reprefent a complex conception, of which the con- 
ftituentideas are thofeo {height and mountain,connected 
together by the adjeCiive form of fummus. Either of 
thefe ideas may be the fubjeCt of the propofition ; and 
the expreffion will accordingly admit of two different 
lignifications. If mons be made the fubjedt of the pro¬ 
pofition, the meaning will be, “ the highefl mountain 
hides itfelf among the clouds.” If the fubftantive in¬ 
cluded in the radical part of fummus be made the fub¬ 
jedt of the propofition, the expreffion will fignify, “ the 
i’ummit, or highefl part of the mountain, hides itfelf a- 
mong the clouds.” Thelatter is the true import of the 
fentence. 

86. From thefe obfervations and examples, we lhall , 
be enabled to underhand the two ufes of the adjeCiive. uio 
It is either employed, as has been already obferved, of thead- 
to rejtriCi or modify a general term; or the abftraCl jeflivc. 
fubftantive contained in the adjeCiive is modified by 
the noun, with which, in the concrete or adjedtive 
form, that abftraClfubftantive is joined. The firft may 
be called the dire Cl,the fecond the inverfe, acceptation 
of adjedfives. 

The inverfe acceptation of adjeCiive s and participles 
(for both are ufed in the fame manner) has not, ex¬ 
cept in a very few inftances, been noticed by any 
grammarian ,-yet the principle isofgreat extentinlan¬ 
guage. In order to explain it, we Sail produce a few 
examples j which onany other principle itisimpoffible 
to underhand. 

Livy, fpeaking of the abolition of the regal autho¬ 
rity at Rome, fays RegnatumeftRom* ab urbe condita 
ad liberatam annos ducentos quadraginta quatuor, 

“ Monarchy fubfihed at Rome, not from the city built 
(which would convey no meaning), but from the build¬ 
ing of the city, to its deliverance,” &c. Both the parti¬ 
ciples condita and liberatam are here ufed inverfely ; 
that is, the abftraCl fubftantivej contained in condita 
and liberatam are modified or rehridted by the fubftan- 
tives urbe and urbem, with which they unite. Again, 

Ovid, fpeaking of the conteh between Ajax and Vlyjfes 
for the arms of Achilles, has thefe lines : 

Qui, licet eloquioJuhfm qvoque Nejlrra vincat , 

Haititamen efliciet, DESERTUM ut NestoRA CRIMEN 
Nullum ejfi rear ,-- 

Here alfo the adjeCiive or participle desertum is taken 
inverfely, and the general notion of defertion contained 
in it is modified or rendered particular by being joined 
•with the fubftantive nest ora. The meaning of rhe 

pail age 
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pillage is, “ I will never be induced to believe that 
the defertion of Neflor was not a crime.” Were defer- 
tiim to be taken dir eft ly as an adjeftive modifying its 
fubftantive , thefentence mud be mandated, “ I cannot 
believe that Neflor deferted was not a crime.” But it 
is evident that this is nonfenfc ; as Nestor, whether 
deferted or not deferted, could not be a crime. 

It were eafy to produce many more examples of ad¬ 
jedives taken inverfely ; but thefe may fuffice to illu- 
ftrate the general principle, and to (how, that without 
attending to it, it is impoifible to underfland the an¬ 
cient authors. We dull adduce oneinftance of it from 
Shakefpeare, to evince that it is not confined to the an¬ 
cient languages, though in thefe it is certainly more 
frequent than in the modern : 

“ Freeze, freeze, thou bitter {Icy ; 

“ Thou canft not bits fo nigh 
“ As benefits forgot : 

44 Though thou the waters warp. 

Thy ftihg is not fo fliarp 
/i&fritruU remember'd hot?* 

Here it is evident, that the adjeftive forgot is taken 
inverfely ; for it is not a benefit, but the forgetting of a 
benefit, which bites more than the bitter iky : and 
therefore, in thispaffage, the adjeftive fervesh&rto mo¬ 
dify the noun ; butthe noun benifits is employed to mo¬ 
dify the abflraft fubftantive contained in the adjedive 
forgot, which is the fubjed of the propefitionj and the 
principal word in rite fentence. 

Had Mr Harris attended to this principle, and re- 
fleded upon what he could not but know, that all ad- 
jeftives denotefubfiances ; not indeedfubjijling by them- 
felves, as thofe expreffedby nouns, but concretely, as the 
attributes of other fubfiances; he would not have claded 
adjeftives with verbs, or have paffed fo fevere a cenfurC 
upon the,grammarians for claffing them With nouns. It 
matters very little how adjeftives are claffed, provided 
their nature and effeft be underdood ; but they have at 
lead as good a title to be ranked with nouns as with 
verbs, and in our opinion a better. To adopt Mr 
Harris’s language, they are homogeneous withrefpedto 
' nouns, ashothdenotefubfiances; they are heterogeneous 

g with refped to verbs, as they never do denote aifertion. 
Adjeftives 87. Belides original adjedives there is another clafs, 
formed which is formed from fubftantives. Thus, when we 
from fub- fa J,the party of Pompey,the-ftyle of Cicero,the phiiofophy 
ftantives, of Socrates; in thefe cafes, the party, the ftyle, and the 
phiiofophy fpoken of, receive a damp and character from 
the perfons whom they refped: Thofe perfons, there¬ 
fore, perform the part of attributes. Hence they aft te¬ 
al ty pafs into attributives, and a(Tume as fuch the form of 
adjeftives. It is thus we fay, the Pompeian party , the Ci¬ 
ceronian fiyle, and the Socraticphiiofophy. In like man¬ 
ner, for a trumpet of brafs, we fay a brazen trumpet, 
and for a crown of gold, a golden crown, &c. Even 
AiuHrom /’rowowfWlubdantivesadmitthelikemutation. Thus, 
pronouns, indead of faying, the book of me, and of thee, we fay 
my book, and thy book ; and indead of faying, the 
country of us, and of you, we fay our country, and your 
country, tThefe words my, thy, our, your, &c. have 
therefore been properly called pronominal adjeftives. 
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88. It has been already obferved, and mud be obvi¬ 
ous to all, that fubftances alone are fufcepttble of fix ; 
and that therefore fubflantive nouns alone would have 
didindions rcipcQdng gender. The fame is true with Adjedives 
refped to number and perfon. An attribute admits from their 
of no change in its nature, whether it belong to you " atur e 

or to me, to a man or a woman, to one man or to 
many; and therefore the war/rexprefllveof attributes, tion tof)e . 
ought on all occaftons, and in every fituation, to be note f ex> 
fixed and invar table. For as the qualities good andbad, number, or 
black and white, are the fame, whether they be applied perfon. 
to a man or a woman, to many or to few ; lb the word 
which expreffes any one of thefe attributes ought in 
ftridnefs to admit of no alteration with whatever fub- 
jiantive it may be joined. Such is the order of nature ; 
and that order, on this as on other occalions, the Eng- 
lifli language mod dridly obferves : for we fay equal- 
ly, a good man or a good woman ; good men or good 
women ; a good houfe or good houfes. In fome languages, 
indeed, fuch as Greek and Latin, of which the nouns 
admitof cafes, and Ca.ofntencesoia.tx invertedJtrufture, 
it has been found neceffary to endow adjeftives with 
the threefold diftindion of gender, number, and per¬ 
fon ; but as this is only an accidental variation, occa- 
fioned by particular circumdances, and not in the 
lead effential to language, it belongs not to our fub¬ 
jed, but to the particular grammars of thefe tongues. 

There is, however, one variation of the adjeftive, They have, 
which has place in all languages, is founded in the 11a- however, 
tureof things, and properly belongs to univerfalgram- 011 e varia- 
mar. It is occafioned by comparing the attribute of t '' m f°' 111(1 - 
one fubdance with a finirlar attribute of another, and 
falls naturally to be explained under the next fedion. things. ° 

Sect. III. 0/"Adverbs, and the Comparifon of Ad¬ 
jectives. 

89. As adjeftives denote the attributes offubfiances, fo 
there is an inferior clafs of words which denote the too- ioo 
difications of tb efe df tributes. T hus, when we fay ‘ ‘ Ci- The import 
cero and Pliny were both of them eloquent; Statius and of adverbs. 
Virgil both of them wrote the attributes expreffed 

by the words eloquent and vjrote are immediately refer¬ 
red to Cicero, Virgil, &c.; and as denoting the attri¬ 
butes of fubftances, thefe words, the one an adjeftive and 
the other averb,havc been both called attributives 
of the first order. Butwhen we fay, “ Pliny was 
moderately eloquent, but Cicero exceedingly eloquent ; 

Statius wrote indifferently, but Virgil wrote admirably; 
the words moderately, exceedingly, indifferently, and ad¬ 
mirably, are not referable to fubjlantives, but to other 
attribntes ; that is, to the words eloquent and wrote, 

.the fignification of which they modify. Such words, 
therefore, having the fame died upon adjeftives that 
adjedives have upon fubjlantives, have been called Ior 
ATTRIBUTIVES OF THE SECOND ORDER. By gram- The re»f»B 
marians they have been called adverbs ; and, if of th*ir 
we take the word verb in its molt comprehenfive fig- name. 
mfication (a), as including not only verbs property fo 
crll-.d, but alio every fpecies of words, which, whe¬ 
ther ejfentially or accidentally, arc lignificailt of the 
attributes of fubftances, wefhallfindthename adverb 

K to 


(a) Arifiotle and his followers called every word a verb, which denotes the predicate of apropofition. This 
claflification was certainly abfurd ; for it confounds not only adjeftives and participles, but even fubjlantives, 
with verbs: but the authority of Ariftotle was great ; and hence the name of adverb, though that word attaches 
itfelf only to an adjeftive or participle, or a verb fignificant of an attribute; it does not attach itfelf to the pure verb, 
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to be a very juft appellation, as denoting a part of 

SPEECH, THE NATURAL APPENDAGE OF SUCH VERBS. 

So great is this dependence in grammatical fyntax, that 
an adverb can no more fublift without its verb, i. e. 
without fame word ligniiicant of an attribute, than a 
verb or adjebhve can fubfift without its fubflantive. It 
is the fame here as in certain natural fubjedls. Every 
colour, tor its exiftence, as much requires a fuperficies, 
as the Juperficies for its exiftence requires a fol'td body. 

90. Among the attributes of fubftances are reckon¬ 
ed quantity and quality : thus we fay a white garment, a 
high mountain, &c. Now forne of thefe quantities and 
qualitiesare capableof/»/e«//e» or remiffion ; or, in other 
words, one fubjiance may have them in a greater or lefs 
degree than another. Thus we fay, a garment excee¬ 
ding Lr white, a mountain tolerably or moderately 
high. Hence, then, one copious fource of fecondary at¬ 
tributives or adverb^ to denote thefe two, that is, in- 
tenjion and remiffion ; fuch as greatly, tolerably, vajlly, 
extremely, indifferently, &c. 

But where there are different intentions of the fame 
attribute, they may be, compared together: Thus, if 
the garment A be exceedingly white, and the garment 
B be moderately white, we may fay, the garment A is 
more white than the garment B. This paper is white, 
.and f notu is white ; buz fnow is more white than this pa¬ 
per. In thefeinftances, the adverb more not only de¬ 
notes inteufion, but relative iuteujiou: nay, rve flop not 
here, as wenotonly denote iutenjion merely relative, but 
relative inteufion than vihich there is none greater. Thus 
wefay, Sophcclesvriswife, Socrates was more wife than 
he, but Solomon was the most wife of men. Even verbs, 
properly fo called, which denote an attribute as well as an 
affertion, muft; admit both of fukple and a\to oicompara¬ 
tive inf enji on s-,but the/ tuple verb to be admitsofneither 
the one nor the other. Thus, in the following example, 
tame he loveth mo re than riches ; but virtue ofall things 
he loveth most ; the words more and most denote 
th different comparative intenfions of the attribute inclu¬ 
ded under the verb loveth ; but the affertion itfelf, which 
is the efl nt /^/partof the verb, admits neither o{ intenfion 
nor remiffion, but is the fame in allpoffible propofttions. 

9 f. From this circumftance of quantities and quali¬ 
ties being capable of intenfon and remiffion, arile the 
comparison of adjeCiives, and its different degrees, 
which cannot well be more than the two fpecies above- 
mentioned ; one to denote fituple excefs, andone to de¬ 
note fuperlative. Were we indeed to introduce more de¬ 
grees thari thefe, we ought perhaps to introduce infinite, 
which is abfurd. For why flop at a limited number, 
when, in all fubjefts fufceptible ofintenflon, theinter- 
mediate exceffes are in a manner infinite ? Between 
the firft fimple white and the fuperlative whitefl, there 
are infinite degrees of more white ; and the fame may 
be faid of more great, more ftrong, more minute, &c. 
The dofihine of grammarians about three fuch degrees 
of comparifon, which they call the pofitive, the compa¬ 
rative, and the fuperlative, muftbeabfurd; bothbecaufe 
in their poftive there isno comparifon at all, and becaufe 
th eir fuperlative is a comparative as much as their compa¬ 
rative itfelf. Examples to evince this may be met with 
every w here : Socrates was the most wise oj all the Athe¬ 
nians ; Homer was the MOST SL'BLt ME of all poets, Sic. In 
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this fentence Socrates is evidently compared with the 
Athenians, and Homer with all other poets. Again, if 
it be faid that Socrates was more wise than any other 
Athenian, butlhat Soiomonwas the mostiuse of men ; is 
not a comparifon of Solomon with mankind in general, as 
plainly implied in the laft claufe of the fentence, as a 
comparifon of Socrates with the other Athenians in the 
firft :! 

But if both imply comparifon, it may be afked, In 
what conlifts the difference between the comparative and 
fuperlative? Does the fuperlative always exprefs a grea¬ 
ter exesjs than th e comparative ?l\ox for through bocra- 
tes was the viofi wife of the Athenians ,yet is Solomon af¬ 
firmed to have been more wife than he ; fo that here a 
higher fufieriority is denoted by the comparative more 
than by the fuperlative wo//. Is this then the difference 
between thefe two degrees, that the fuperlative \mff\ es 
a comparifon of one with many, while the comparative 
implies only a comparifon of one with one ? No this is 
not always the cafe neither. The Pfalmift fays, rhat“ he 
is wifer (or more wife) than all his teachers where, 
though the comparative is ufed, there is a comparifon of 
one with many. The real difference between thefe 
two degrees of comparifon may be explained thus : 

When we ufe the fuperlative, it is in confequence of 
having compared, individuals with the fpecies to which 
they belong, or one or more fpecies with the genus un¬ 
der which they are comprehended. Thus, Socrates was 
the most t-visl of the Athenians, andthe Athenians were 
the most enlightened of ancient nations. In the firft 
claufe of this fentence, Socrates, although compared 
with the Athenians, is at the fame time confidered as 
c»£ofthem; and in the laft, the Athenians, although 
compared with ancient nations, are yet confidered as one 
of thofe nations. Hence it is that in Englijh the fuper¬ 
lative is followed by the prepofition of, and in Creek 
and Latin by the genitive cafe of the plural number ; 
to fhow, that the object which has the pre-eminence 
is confidered as belonging to that clafs of things with 
which.it is compared. 

But when we ufe the comparative degree, the objects 
compared are fetin direct oppofition ; and theoneis con¬ 
fidered not as a part of the other, or as comprehended 
under it, but as fomething altogether diflintt and be¬ 
longing to a different clafs. Thus, were one to fay, 

“ Cicero was more eloquent than the Romans,’ ’he Would 
fpeak abfurdly j becaufe every body knows, that of 
the clafs of men expreffed by the word Romans Cicero 
was one, and fuch a fentence would affirm that orator 
to have been more eloquent than himfelf. But when 
it is laid that “ Cicero was more eloquent than all the 
other Romans, orthan any other Roman,” thelanguage 
is proper, and the affirmation true: for though the 
perfons fpoken of were all of the fame clafs or city, 
yet Cicero is here fet in contradiftindlion to the reft 
of his countrymen, and is not confidered'as one of .the 
perfons with whom he is compared. It is for this' 
reafon that in Englifh the comparative degree is follow¬ 
ed by a noun governed by the word of contradiflinc- 
tion than, and in Latin by a noun in the ablative cafe 
governed by the prepofition pra (b) either expreffed 
or underftood. We have already olderved, that the ab¬ 
lative cafe denotes concomitancy : and therefore when 


(b) See Rnddimanni Grammatical Injlitutiones, Parsfecunda, lib. i. cap. 2. 

Although it is certainly true, that when we ufe the Juperlative x we ought in propriety to confider the things 

com- 
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ail adiedtive in the comparative degree is prefixed to thefuperlative of eminence fomethlngof comparifon muft 
a noun, that noun is put in the ablative cafe, to denote be remotely orhdirettly intimated, as wecannqt reafon- 
tliat two things are compared together in company, but " 1 "" k " “ 

by means of the prepofition, exprelfed or underflood, 
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Or by L 
flexion. 


that which is denoted by the comparative adjeClive is 
feen to be preferred before that which is denoted by the 
noun. 

92. We have hiithertoconfidered comparatives as ex- 
preffed by the words more and mofl ; but theauthors, 
or improvers of language, have contrived a method to 
retrench the ufe of thefe adverbs, by exprefling their 
force by an inflection of the adjeClive. Thus inftead of 
.more fair, they fay fairer -.inilead of mofl fair, fair¬ 
est : and the fame method of comparifon takes place 
both in the Greek and Latin Languages ; with this dif¬ 
ference, however, between the genius of thefe langua¬ 
ges and ours, that we are at liberty to form the com¬ 
parifon either in the one method or in the other; 
whereas in thofe languages the comparifon isfeldom if 
ever formed by the afhftance of the adverb, but always 
by the inflexion of the adjective. Hence this inflec¬ 
tion is by the Greek and Latin grammarians confidered 
as a nccejfary accident of the adjeClive-, but it has reached 
no farther than to adjectives, and participles Jharing the 
nature of adjeClives. The attributes expreffed by verbs 
are as fufceptible of comparifon as ihofe expreffed by 
adjectives; but they are always compared by means of 
adverbs the verb being too much diverfified already to 
admit of more variation without perplexity. 

93. It mull be confelfed that comparatives, as well 
tivesHTome- the frnple as the fuperlative, feem fometimes to part 
times lofe with their relative nature, and to retain only their 

intenfwe. Thus in the degree denoting//?/;/) A excefs: 

TusTTOR ,*/lacrymts taulosfujfufa. nitentfs. Virg. 

Triftior means nothing more than that Venus was very 
fad. In the degree called the fuperlative this is more 
ufual. Phrafes extremely common are, Vir doClijfimus, 
vir fortijfimus, a mofl learned man, a mofl brave 
maili. e. not the braveft and mofl learned man that 
ever exifted, but a man poflefling thofe qualities in an 
eminent degree. In Englilh, when we intimate that a 
certain quality is poffeflcd in an eminent degree, with¬ 
out makingauy direCi comparifon between it and a fimi- 
lar quality, we do it by the tntenfive word very, more 
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Compare 


their rela¬ 
tive nature 


ably call m man very eloquent without comparing his e- 
loquence with the eloquence of other men. This is 
indeed true ; but we cannot therefore affirm that com¬ 
parifon is more clearly intimated in thisfuperlative than 
in the flmple adjeClive eloquent: for when we fay that a 
man is eloquent, we mark between his eloquence and 
that of other men a diflinftion of the fame kind, though 
not in the fame degree, as when we fay that he is very 
eloquent. 

In Englilh we diflinguifh the two fuperlatives, by 
prefixingto the one the definite article the, to fliow that 
fomethingis predicated oftheobjedl ekpreffed by it, 
which cannot be predicated of any other objedt; and by 
fubjoining the prepofition of, to lliow that the objects 
with which it is compared are of the fame clafs with 
itfelf: as, “ Solomon was the wifelt of men ; Heflor 
was the mofl valiant of the Trojans.” To the other 
(c) fuperlative we only prefix the indifinite article a : 
as, “ he was a very good man : he was a mofl valiant 
foldier.” 107 

94. As there are fome qualities which admit of com- Adjectives 
parifon, fo there are others which admitofnone: fuch, which a 4 - 
for example,arethofe which denote that quality of bodies ’i" 1 not 
ariflng jr om their figure ; as when we fay, a circular co * ar ;_ 
table, a quadrangular court, a conical piece of metal, f ou , 

&c. The reafon is, that a million of things partici¬ 
pating the fame figure, participate it equally, if they 
do it at all. To fay, therefore, that while A and B 
are both quadrangular, A is more or lefis 'quadrangular 
than B, is abfurd. The fame holds true in all attri¬ 
butives denoting definite quantities of whatever nature: 
for as there can be no comparifon without intention or 
remijfton, and as therecanbenointenfionorremillionin 
things always definite, therefore thefe attributives can 
admit of no comparifon. By the fame method of 
reafonjrig, we difeover the caufe why no fubflantive is 
fufceptible of thefe degrees of comparifon. A mountain 
cannot be faid more to be or to tx/sr than a mole-hill-, 
but the more or lefs muff be fought for in their quan¬ 
tities. In like manner, when we refer many indivi- * 
duals to one fpecies, the lion A cannot be called more a 
lion than the lion B (d) ; but if more any thing, he is 


commonly than by mofl : as, Cicero was very eloquent\the more fierce, more fwift, or exceeding in fomefiicli attri- 
mind of Johnfon was very vigorous. The mode of ex- bute. So again, in referring many fpecies to one ge- 
preffion has been called the fuperlative of eminence, to nus, a crocodile is not more an animal than a lizard ; 
diflinguifh it from the other fuperlative, which isfttper- nor a tiger more than a cat: but, if any tiling, the 
lathe upon comparifon. Yet it maybe faid, that even in crocodile andtygerare»xor<? bulky,more flrougfixe. than 

K 2 the 


compared as of the fame clafs ; and when we ufe the comparative, as of different clafTes ; yetisnot this dlfi'r. - 
tion always attended to by the bell writers in any language. In Latin and Greek the comparative is fc 1,up¬ 
times ttfed, where in Englilh we fhould ufe the. fuperlative ; as dexteraejlfortior manuusn-, andinthe GofpelL is 
faid, that “ a grain of muflard-feed is the fimal/er^ftix.fo'riftt) of all feeds, but when grown up it is the greater 
(,«si£*nr) of herbs.” Even in Englifh, the cuflom of the language permits us not to fay “ he is the tal/efi of the 
two,” it mufl be the taller, of the two ; but we cannot fay “ he is the taller of the three, it mull be the tallefl. 

If or thefe and other deviations from the general rule no reafon is to be found in the nature of things; they are - 
errors made proper by ufe. ” ; 

(c) In Englilh, the termination sfl is peculiar to the fuperlative of comparifon, to which the definite article is 
prefixed. Thus we may fay, “ Homer was the fublimefl of poetsbut we cannot fay, “ Homer was a fuh- 
limefl poet. Again, we may fay, “ Homer was a very mblime poet;” but not, “ Homer was the very 
fublime poet.” 

. '(n) When. Pope fays of a certain perfon, that he is tf a tradefman, meek, and much a liar; the lafiphrafe 
is the fame with much given to lying, the word liar having the effea of an attributive. 
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tiK animals with which they are compared; tkeexcefs, 
a? before, being derived from their attributes. 
io 3 95 - Of the adverbs or fjcondary attributive} already 
Adverbs mentioned, thofe denoting intenfion and rtmiffiion may 
dmdedin- be called adverbs of quantity continuous, as 
to chffes, greatly, vajl ly, tolerably, &c. once, twice, thrice. Sic. ( e ) 
are adverbs of quantity discrete ; more aoiimofl, 
lefs andleft, to which may be added equally proportion¬ 
ally j&c.are adverbs of relation. There are others 
of quality : as when we [sy ,hqnesytvf indufirious ,pru- 
DENTLi brave ; they fought bravely, he painted finely . 

And here it may be worth while to obferve, how 
the fame thing, participating the fame effence, affumes 
different grammatical forms from its different rela¬ 
tions. For example, fuppofe it lhould be afked, How 
differ honejl,honejt/y, and honejly ? The anfweris, They 
are in t(fence the fame : but they differ in as much as 
honejl is the atttributive of -inoun ; hone fly, of a verb or 
adjective ; and honejly. being diverted of thefe its attri¬ 
butive relations aflumes the power of a noun or fubflan - 
five, fo as to Hand by itfelf. 

96. The adverbs hitherto mentioned are common to 
verbs of everyfpecies ; but thereare fome which are con¬ 
fined to verbs properly fo called, that is, to fuch verbs as 
denote motions or energies with their privations. All 
motion and ref imply time and place as a. kind of necef- 
fary coincidence. Hence, when we would exprefs the 
place or time of either,we haye recourfe to adverbs form- 
ed for this purpofe ; of place, as when we fay he food 
there, he went hence, he came hither ; of time, as 
when we fay, he food then, hewent afterwards, he 
travelled formerly. To thefe may be addedthe adverbs 
which denote the intenfons and remiffions pecultartoMo- 
tion, liichas fpeeiily, haf ily ,Jwiftly,(lowly, &c.; as alfo 
adverbs of place made out of prepojitions, fuch as upward 
and downward from up and down. It may, however, 
be doubted whether fome of thefe words, as well as 
many others, which do not fo properly modify attri¬ 
butes, as mark fome remote circurnfance attending an at¬ 
tribute or our way of conceiving it, are truly adverbs, 
though fo called by the grammarians. The fimple 
affirmative and negative yes and no are called adverbs, 
though they furely do not fignify that which we hold 
to be the very elfenceof the adverb, a modification of 
attributes. “ Islielearned ? No.” “ Is he brave l Yes. 
Here the two adverbs, as they are called, fignify not 
any modification of the attributes brave and learned, but 
a total negation of the attribute in the one cafe, and 
in the other a declaration that the attribute belongs to 
the perfon fpoken of. 

The mean- Adverbs are indeed applied to many purpofes ; and 
ing of ad- their general nature may be better und eritood by reading 
verbs to be a lift of them, and attending to their etymology, than 
afeertained foy any general def'eription or definition. Many of 
by etymo- t hem feem to have been introduced into language in 
order to exprefs by one word the meaning of two or 
no three ; and are mere abbreviations of nouns, verbs, and 
Many of adjedtives. Thus, the import of the phrafe, in what 
them mere .place, is expreffed by the fingle word where ; to what 
abbrevia- pl acl) by w h I t h E R ; from this place, by hence; in a 
non. direction afeending, by upwards ; attheprejenttinie, by 


N o w ; at what time , by when; at that time, by t h e n ; 
many times, by ofte n ; not many times Joy seldom,& c. 

97. Mr Rome Tooke has, with great industry and 
accuracy, traced many of the Englilh adverbs from 
their origin in the ancient Saxon and other northern 
tongues, and fhown them to be either corruptions of 
other words or abbreviations of plirafes and fentences. 
He obferves, that “ all adverbs ending in i.y, the WPft 
prolific branch of the family, are fufficiently under- 
flood : the termination being only the word like cor¬ 
rupted ; and the corruption 10 much the more ealily 
and certainly difeovered, as the termination remain? 
more pure and diftinguifhahle in the other filler lan¬ 
guages, in which it is written lick, lyk , Hg, ligett.” He 
might have added, that in Scotland the word like is, 
at this day, frequently ufed inflead of the Engliih ter¬ 
mination ly ; as for a goodly figure , the common people 
fay a good like figure. Upon this principle the greater 
part of adverbs are reiblved into thofe parts of fpeech 
which we have already confrdered, as hone fly into 
honeji-like, vaflly into vafl-ljke, &c. lb that when we 
fay of a man he is hone fly indufir tons, we affirm that he 
is honeft -like indujirious, or that his indu fry has l]\t ap¬ 
pearance of being honejl. Adverbs of a different ter¬ 
mination the fame acute writer refolvesthus = Aghast 
into the paft participle agazed ; 

“ The French exclaimed,—the devil w»s in arm* 

All the whole army flood agazed OB him.” Sj ioiefpeart- 

Ago, into the pall participle ago be or gone. Asun¬ 
der he drives from asunder, feparated; the paft 
participle of the Anglo Saxon verb afundr'tan ; a word 
which, in all its varieties, is to be found, he fays, in all 
the northern tongues ; and is originally from fond, i. e. 
fand. To wit, from wittan to know; as videlicet and 
fcilicet, in Latin, are abbreviations of videre-licet and 
feire licet. Needs, he refolves into need is, ufed pa¬ 
renthetically; as, “ I mull needs do fuch a thing,” “ I 
muft (need is) do fuch a thing i. e. “ I mujt do it, 
there is needoi it.” Anon, which our old authors 
ufe for immediately, infantly, means, he fays, in one; 
i. e. in one infant, moment, minute. As, 

“ And right anon wrthouten more abode.” 

“ A non in all the hafte 1 can.” 

Alone and oNLYperefolved into all ONE,andoNE- 
like. In the Dutch, EE n is otie and all-ee n alone ; 
and all-een-like, ow/y,anciently alonely. Alive is. 
on live, or tnlife. Thus, 

“ Chrift eteroe in live.” Chauttr. 

Aught or ought ; a whit or o whit ; o being for¬ 
merly written for the article a, or for the numeral 
one ; and whit or hwit, In Saxon, fignifying a fmall 
thing, apoint or jot. Awhile, which is ufually claf- 
fsd with adverbs, is evidently ssnoun with the indefinite 
article prefixed ; awhile., i. e. a time. Whilst, an¬ 
ciently and more properly WHiL£s,is pkinlythe Saxon 
h wile-es, time that. Aloft was formerly written 
on-loft: As, 

“ And ye, my mother, my foveregne pleafance 
“ Over al thing, tut tail Chrifl on lofte.” Chaucer. 

Now, fays Mr Horne Tooke, lyft, in the Anglo Saxon, 

ix 


(e) Thefewords were anciently written one’s, tivie'sthrie’s ; and aremerely the genitives of one, two,three, 
the fubflantive time or turn being omitted. Thus How often did you write ? Anfwer Once, i. e. one’s time. See 
Harm Tooke’s Diverfions of Parley. 
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'mthe air or-the olnudiriA in lyfte ckmmendb, coming 
in the clouds, (St Luke.) In the Danifti, luft is air ; and 
atfpronge i lujten," to bleu up into the air, or aloft. 
§o in the Dutch, de leefhekbon, to fail .before the wind ; 
Locven, to ply to windward ; leaf, the weather gage, 
&c. From the fame root are our other words : Loft, 
Lofty, to luff, lee, hward, lift, &c. It would.be need- 
lcfs, as the ingenious author abferves, to notice fuch 
adverbs as afoot, aieys, ajhore, a fray, a/lope, aright,, 
abed, ab ask, abreafl, afloat, aloud, a fide, afield', aground, 
aland, &c. Thefe are at firft view feen for what they 
are. Nor lhall we follow him through the analyfis 
which he has given of many other ad verbs, of which 
, the origin is not fo obvious as of thefe. Of the truth 

of hist, principles we are fatisfied ; and have not a 
doubt, but that upon thofe principles a man conver- 
fant with our earlieft writers, and thoroughly ikilled 
in the prefent languages, may trace every Englilh (s) 
adverb to its fource, and lhovv that it is no part of 
fpeech feparate from thofe which we have already 
confidered. The adverbs, however, of affirmation and 
negation, are of too much importance to be thus paired 
over ; and as we have never fecn an account of them 
at all fatisfadory, except that which lias been given 
by Horne Tooke, we ihall tranferibe the fubflance of 
whathefaysconcerning ayf., yea, yes, and no. Tous 
thefe words have always appeared improperly claifed 
with adverbs upon every definition which lias been 
given of that part of fpeech. Accordingly/ our au¬ 
thor fays, that aye or yea is the imperative of a verb 
of northern extraction ; and means, have, poffefs, enjoy. 
And yes is a contradion of ay-es, have, poffefs, en¬ 
joy, that. Thus, when it is. aiked, whether a man be 
learned, if the anfwer be by the word yes, it is equi¬ 
valent to have that, enjoy that, belief or that propo¬ 
sition. (See what was faid of the nature of interroga¬ 
tion, Chap. IV. n° 76. 

The northern verb of which yea is the imperative, 
is in Danilh ejer, to poffefs, have, enjoy. Eja, aye or 
yea ; eje, poflfsffan ; ejer, pojfeffor. In Swedilh it is 
ega, to poffefs ; of which the imperative is ja, aye,yea : 
Eg are, pojfeffor. In German, ja fignifies aye or yea ; 
eigener , pojfeffor, owner ; eigen, own. In Dutch, 
Eigenen is to poffefs'-, ja, aye,yea. ~ 

Greenwood derives n ot and its abbreviate no from 
the Latin ; Minlhew, from the Hebrew ,■ and Junius, 
from the Creek. Our author very properly obferves, 
that the inhabitants of the North could not wait for a 
word exprelfive of diffent till the eftabliflunentof thofe 
nations and languages: and adds, that we need not be 
inquifitive nor doubtful concerning the origin and fig- 
liification of not and no 5 fince we find that, in the 
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Danilh,* n@dig, ifi the Swedilh, nobig, and in the 
Dutch, n@ode, node, and no, mean averfe, unwilling. 

So that when it is aiked whether a man be brave, if ... 
the anfwer be no, it is a declaration that he who .■■ ym 
makes it is averfefrom, or unwilling to admit that pro- -f ’ 
political. ' ;: 

98. Mod writers on grammar have mentioned a 
fpeeies of adverbs, whichthey call adverbs of interroga¬ 
tion ; fuch as where, whence, whither, how, &c. But 
the truth is, that there is no part of fpeech, which, of 
itfelf, denotes interrogation. A queftion is never alli¬ 
ed otherwife than by abbreviation, by a fingle word, 
whether that word he a noun, a pronoun, a verb, or an 
adverb. The word where is equivalent to— in vjhat 
place ; whence to— -from what place ; and how to— m 
what manner, &c. In thefe phrafex, 1 n what place, from 
■what place, and in what manner, the only word that 
can be fuppofed to have the force of an interrogative, 
is what, which is refolvable into that which: But wc. 
havealready explained,in thechapterof Pronouns, the 
principles upon which the relative is made to denote 
interrogation, and the fame reafoning will account 
for the adverbs where, whence, whither, how, ho. being 
employed as inferrogatives. Whey we fay, where were 
you yejlerday Pwhence have you come P whither are you 
going P how do you perform your journey P We merely ufe 
lb many abbreviations for the following fentence ; tell 
us, or deferibe to us, the place where (or in which) 
you were yejlerday ; the place whence (or from which) 
you have come; the place to which you are going ;the 
manner in which you perform your journey. And fnmnch 
for adverbs. We now proceed to thofe parts of fpeech 
which are ufually called prepofitions and conjunctions, 
and of which the ufe is to conned the other words of 

a fentence, and to combine two or more fimple lenten- - 
ces into one compound fentence. 

CHAPTER VJ. 

Of Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Inter¬ 
jections 

99. It lias been obferved, that a man while awake objects, 
is confcious of 3 continued train of perceptions and and of 
ideas palling in his mind, which depends little upon courfe 
his own will; that he cannot to the train add a new i dea5 lin- 
idea; and that he can but very feldom break its con- t0£e " 
nedion. To the flighted: refledion thefe truths mud 1 cr ' 

be apparent. Our firft ideas are thofe which we de¬ 
rive from external objeds making impreflious on the 
fenfes ; but all the external objeds which fall under ottr 
obfervation are linked together in fuch a manner as 
indicates them to be parts of one great and regular 
_^ fyftem- 


(s) The fame refolution might probably be made of the Greek and Latin adverbs, were we as intimately 
acquainted with the fources of thofe tongues as Mr Horne Tooke is with the feurces of the Englilh language. 
*< Many of the Latin adverbs (fays the learned Ruddiman) are nothing elfe but adjeCitve nouns or pronouns, 
having the prepofitionzn d fubjlantive underftood ; as quo, eo, eodem, for ad qu<e, ea,eadem,(\ooa), or cui, ei, eideiu 
(toco) ; lor of old thefe datives ended in 0. Thus, qua, hac, iliac, &c. are plainly adjedives in the abl. fine■ 
femin. the word via “ a way,” and the prepofition in, being underftood. Many of them are compounds; as, 
quomodo, i. e. quo niodo ; quemadmodum, i. e. ad quern moduru ; quamobrem, i. e. ob quam rem ; quare, i. e. (pro) 
qua re ; quorfnm, i. e. verfus quern (locum) ; fcilicet, i. t.fcirelicet; videlicet, i. e. videre licet ; Meet, i. e. ire licet-, 
illico, i. e. in loco ; piagnoperefi. e. niagno opere ■, nimirum, i. e. in ( ef) mirum; hodief. e. hoc die ; pojtridiefi. e po- 
Jjgradie ; pridie, i. e. pros die. Profetfq, certe,fane, male, bene, plane, are obvioufly adjedives. Forte is the abla¬ 
tive offers ; and if we had leifure to purfue the fubjed, and were mailers of all the languages from which the 
Latin is derived, we doubt not but we jlionld be able to refolve every adverb into a fubjlantive or adjedives. 
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fy Item. \Y hen we take a view of the things by which 
we are furronnded, and which are the archetypes of 
our ideas, their inherent qualities are not more re¬ 
in markable than the various relations by which they are 
By various 

connected. Caufe and effeCt, tontigutty in time or in 
relations, p{ ace> pjgfo ail( J low, prior and pofierior, reftmblance and 
contra]}, with a thoufand other relations, connect things 
together without end. There is not a iingle thing 
which appears folitary and altogether devoid of con¬ 
nection. The only difference is, that fome are inti¬ 
mately and fome (lightly connected, fome nearly and 
fome at a diftance. That the relations by which ex¬ 
ternal objects are thus linked together mult have great 
influence in directing the train of human thought, fo 
that not one perception or idea can appear to the mind 
wholly unconnected with all other perceptions or ideas, 
will be admitraf'by every man who believes that his 
fenfes and intellectreprefent things as they are. 

This being the. cafe, it is necellary, if the purpofe 
of language be to communicate thought, that the 
fpeaker be furr.ifhed with words, not only to exprefs 
the ideas of fubftances and attributes which he may 
have in his mind, but alfo to indicate the order in 
which lie views them, and to point out the various re¬ 
lations by which they are connected. In many inflan- 
ces all this may be done by the parts of fpeech whi'ch 
we have already conliderecL The clofeft connexion 
which we can conceive is that which fubfilts between 
a fubftance and its qualities ; and in every language 
with which we are acquainted, that connection is indi¬ 
cated by the immediate coakfcence of the adjetlive 
with the fubjlantive ; as we fay, a good man, a learned 
m in ; vir bonus , vir dodus. Again, there is a connec¬ 
tion equally intimate, though not fo permanent, be¬ 
tween an agent and his adion ; for the aCtion is really 
an attribute of the agent; and therefore we fay, the 
boy reads, the man writes ; the noun coalefcing with 
the verb lb naturally, that no other word is requifite to 
unite them. Moreover, an adieu and that which is 
tided upon being contiguous in nature, and mutually 
afteCting each other, the words which denote -them 
fhonld in language be mutually attractive, and capable 
of coalefcing without external aid ; as, he reads a book, 
he builds a houfe, he breaks a ftom. Further : hecaufe 
an attribute and its modifications are infeparably united, 
an adjedive or a verb is naturally connected with the 
adverb which illuftrates or modifies its fignifi cation; and 
therefore, when we fay, he walks Jlowly , he is prudently 
brave, it is plain that no other word is neccffary to 
promote the coalefcence of the attributes walking and 
bravery with their modifications of flownefs and pru¬ 
dence, The agreement between the terms of any pro¬ 
portion which conllitutes truth is abfolutely perfeCt; 
but as either of the terms may agree with many other 
things belides its correlate, fome word is requifite in 
every propolition to conned the particular predicate 
with the particular///£/VC 7 ,■ and that is the office of the 
Ample verb to be ; as the three angles of every redili- 
tieai triangle are equal to two right angles. 

Thus we fee, that many of the relations fubfifling 
between our ideas may be clearly expreffed by means 
of nouns, adjedives, verbs, and adverbs ; and in thofe 
languages of which the nouns have cafes, there is per¬ 
haps no rclation-of much importance which might not 
he thus pointed out, without being under the neceffity 
of employing the aid of.any additional part of fpecch. 


In Englifh, however, the cafe us otherwife ; for were 
we to fay, “ He rode Edinburgh, went the parliament- 
houfe, walked his council the court met,” we fhonld 
fpeak unintelligibly ; as in thefe expreffions there is 
either a total Want of connection, or fuch a connec¬ 
tion as produces falfehood and nonfenfe. In order to 
give meaning to the pafiage, the feveral gaps muil be 
filled up by words fignificant of the various relations 
by which the differentideasare connected in the mind ; 113 

as, “he rode to Edinburgh, went to the parliament- Jlxpreffed 
houfe, and walked with his counfel till the court met.” •>/ prepolk 
Of thefe conneCtsngveorfis, Toand with are called ire- tloI1 . s aud 
pofitious, AND and rat areufually called conjunctions. 

Although thefe prepofitions and conjut.dions arc not fo 
abfolutely necejfary in Greek and Latin as they arc in 
Englifh ; yet as there is no language wholly without 
them, nor any language in which it is not of import¬ 
ance to underhand their force, they well deferve a place 
in univerfal grammar. 114 

IOO. The foie ufe of conjunctions and prepofitions'm Ian- Thefe con- 
guage is to conneCt either fentences or other words ; but ne& either 
the theory of thefe conned ives themfelveshas certainly f entenc “ 
never been underftood, unlefs Horne Tooke have at or wor *’ 
laft hit upon the truth. Mr Harris writes about th,-m 
and about them, quoting paffages from Greek and Latin 
authors, and produces at laft no information. KJs de¬ 
finitions of both, as parts of fpeech void of fignification , 
are highly abfurd ; and even the principal difth.dion 
-which he makes between them feems not to be well 
founded. Prepofitions and conjunctions denote the rela • 
thns fubfifling between the ideas expreffed by thofe 
words or fentences which they ferve to conned! ; and 
as relations are contemplated by the mind as well as po- 
fitive ideas themfelves, the words which denote thofere-. 
lations cannot be infignificaut. The elfential difference 
between the conjunction an Aprepo fition ,according-to the 
fame author, confifts in this, thar the former connects 
fentences, and the latter words: but the faCt-is often 
otherwife. An obvious example occurs where the con¬ 
junction MxncomieCtsnotfeHteucesbnfworfts. “A man 
of wisdom and virtue is a perfeCt character.” Here 
it is not meant to be afferted, “ that the man of wis¬ 
dom is a perfeCt character, and that the man of virtue 
is a perfeCt character both thefe affe 1 tions would be 
falfe. This fentence therefore (and many fuch will 
occur) is not refolvable into two : whence it follows, 
that the conjunction and does not always conneCt Jen- 
tences ; and the fame is frequently the cafe with other 
conjunctions, 

Horne 7 " ooke’s idea of prepofitions and conjunctions is, 
that they do not form diflind dajfes of words, but are 
merely abbreviations of nouns and verbs : and withre- 
fpeCt to the Englifh language, he has been remarkably 
fuccefsful in proving his pofition. But though fuch 
be undeniably, the cafe in Englilh, it would be rafli to 
conclude a priori that it is fo in all other tongues. To 
eftablifh this general conclufion would require a long 
and tedious deduction in each particular language :, 
and how much learning, leifure, induftry, and acute- 
nefs, fuch an undertaking would require, even in one 
tongue, it is not eafy to determine. In the languages 
with which we are belt acquainted, many conjuudions, 
and moft prepofitions have theappearauce atleaftof ori¬ 
ginal words : and though this moft acute grammarian, 
from his knowledge of the northern tongues, has-been 
able to trace the moft important of thofe in Englilh to 

very 
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very planfible fources, ‘ the faspe tiling would be diffi- denotedby the conjunftion because,- (h) , which would- 
cult in other languages of which the fources are, ob- be improperly ufed to conneft two fentences between 
feure, and abfolutely impofiiblc in tliofe of which they -which the relationoianef'efi toits caife exi!ks not. But 
are wholly unknown 1 - It is, however, a (hong pre- if if be faid, planners nsufbe reformed, or liberty willbe 
fumption in favour of his opinion, that grammarians lofi; here the conj unftion or, though it joint the feu- 
liave never been able to affigh any general charaderif- tepees, yet as to their meaning, is a \>cxfc£idisjundive. 
tic of thofe fpecies of words; which) did they con Hi- Between the refot mation of manners and the lojs offiber- 
tuto difind parts of fpeech, oiie Would think could not ty there is certainly a natural relation .; but it is not the 
have fo long remained midifeovered. I t is a farther relation of contiguity or fmilitude, or of caufezaH efed, 
prefumption in his favour, that many words in Greek but of contrariety. The relation of contrariety dm efore 
and Latin, as well as in Engliflr, which have been cal- is the lignification of the word or (i). And thus it 
led conj-.mdions, are obviouflyrefolvable upon his' prin- appears, that though all conjunctions may combine 
ciples, and indeed dilcover their'meaning and origin fentences, ytt, with refpeft to thc/itf/e, fomcarccoN- 
upon mere iufpeftibn. We IhalLtherefore content our- junctxve and others are disjunct ive. 117 

felves with retailing the common,doftr in e refpefting 102. Thofe couyuudions which conjoin bothfentences Conjuac- 
thefe parts of fpeech fo far as it is intelligible ; fnbjoin- and their Meanings are either copulatives or conti- tions either 
ing at the botcom of the page the analylis given by nuatives. The principal copulative in Euglijh is cop ” 0 ^-^ 
Horne Tooke of the molt important EngHfls conjuuc- and, which we have already eonfidered. The conti- l0u " 
:tionsand prepoflions; and requeuing our readers, who nuattvesare much more numerous; ir, an, because, 
would underlland the fubject, to attend more to the therefore, wherefore, hence, &c. The diffbr- 
relations between their various ideas, than to the fri- ence between them is this: The copulative does no 
volous diftinftions which, in compliance with cultom, more than . barely couple words or fentencts, and is 
, we are compelled to lay before them. W e lhall treat * therefore applicable to all fubjefts of which the natures 
- firft of the conjunction. , -• are not incompatible ( k) . The relation which it denotes 

is that of juxtapofition or of one thing added to another. 

Sect. I. Of Conjunctions. Conthiuutivesr, on the contrary, by a more intimate con- 

115 n eft ion, confolidate fentences into one continuous whole ,• 

definition ioi. A conjunction is apart offpeech, of -which, as its and are therefore applicable only to fubjefts which have 
of conjunc-name indicates, the ufe it to conned either two or more an effential relation to each other, fuch as that of an if' 

tions. -words inaf -ntence, or to make of two Jimple fentences one fed to its caufe, or of a caufe to its ejfcd. For example, 

compound fentepce. It is ufually faid, that conjunctions it.is no way improper to fay, Lyfppus was a jlatuary, 
never eoiineft woods, but fentences only; and that this and Prifcian a grammarian ; the fun Jhineth, and the 
is the circumflancewhich diftinguilhes them from pre- fkyis clear ; becaufe-thefe are things that may coexift, 
fofttions. W e have already given one example which and yet imply no abfurdity. But it would be abfurd to 
proves this diftinftion to be ill founded ; we lhall now fay, Lyfppus was a jiatuary sec -iuse Prifcian was a 
give from Home Tooke one or two more, which will a grammarian ; though not to fay, , the fun Jhineth 
place its abfurdity in a Hill clearer light: Two and because the Jky is clear. With relpsft to the firll,, 
two are four ; John and Jane are a handfopte couple; the realbn is, that the word because denotes the 
AB and BC and CA form a triangle. Are two four P Is relation which an ejfed bears to its caufe : but.the Ik ill 
John a couple and Jane a couple ? Does one ftraight line of Prifcian in grammar could not polhftly be the caufe 

form a triangle ? From the fubjoined note it appears, of Lyfppus's Ikill in fatuary the coincidence between 

that and (g ) may conneft any two things which can the ikill of the one and that of the other, in arts fo very 

116 be connefted, as it lignifies addition. different, was merely accidental. With refpeft to the 

Which are Conjundions connefting fentences, fometimes conned Jhiuing, ofthe fun and the clearnefs ofthe Jky, the cafe is 
either con- their meaning, and fometimes not. For example, let us widely different; for the .clearnefs of the fkyis the 

Iff .£. or take thefe two fentences, Rome was enfaved, Cafar cause pf the fun s Joining, at leaf! fo as to be feea by us. llg 
■ ‘ was ambitious, and conneft them together by the con- Astotke coutinuatwes, they are either surrosinvE, Continue 

junftion because ; Rome was enfaved because Gee- fuchas /^\ an ;qrrosiTivE, fwdiasbecaufe, therefore, as, tives, ei- 
far was ambitious. Here ihemeanings, as well as the &c. Take examples of each: You will live happily if you ther fuppo- 
fentences , appear to be connefted by that natural rela- live hone fly ; you live happily because you live hone fly . or 
tian which fubfifts between an ejfed and its caufe $ for you live honeflly ,therefore you live happily. The diffel 
the enftaving of Rome was the ef’ed of Caefar’s ambi- rence between thefe continuatives is this : The fuppofi. 
tiori. That particular relation therefore is that which is tides denote ccnnedion, but do not aifert aduai ex. 

iftence . 

. _ 

(g) And is a Saxon word, being (according to Mr H. Tooke) an abbreviation of anad, the imperative of 
the verb a nan ad, to add to, or heap up. So that when we fay two and two are Jotir, we only declare that two 
added to two an four. 

(h) Because is compounded of the Saxon be,— by, and caufe ; and by fome of our moft ancient authors it 
was written by cause. Rome was enfaved, because Cafar-was ambitious, is therefore equivalent to, Rome 
was enfaved by the caufe Casar was ambitious ; taking the phrafe, Ceefar was ambitious as an abftraft 
noun in concord with the other noun caufe. 

(1) Or feems to be a mere contraftion of the Saxon odes, which ftgnifies other, i. e. fome thing different 
and often contrary. So that the conjunftion or mult always denote diverjity, and very often contrariety. 

(k) As day and night, heat and cold ': forwe cannot fay of the fame portion of time, it is day and it is night s 
or of the fame body, it is both hot . and cold. 



So 
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iftence; the poflives imply both the one and the as, therefore,wherefore, See. The difference between 
other (l). t-efeis this: The ca&fals fubjoin caufes to effcBs ; as. 

The pofitiv.es abavementioned are either causal ; the fun ts in eclipfe, because the moon intervenes : The 
fuch as ,becaufe,ft7ice,as (m),&c. : Or collective ;fuch collectives fubjoin e/AJj toeaufes; a.s,themoonintervenes, 

THERE- 


(l) The reafon of all this will be apparent from the analyfis given by Horne Tooke of thofe words which 
we have called fuppofitive conjunctions. If and an may he ufed mutually and indifferently to fupply eachother’s 
place; for they are both verbs, and of the fame import. If is merely the imperative of the Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon verb gifan, to give ,• and in thofe languages, as well as inthe Englilh formerly, this fuppofed conjunc¬ 
tion was pronounced and written as the common imperative gif. Thus, 

-- -—. .“ Mylargefle 

“ Hath lotted her to be your brother’s miftreffe, 

“ Gif ihee can be reclaimed ; eimot, his prey.” Sad Shepherd, AdtII. Scene ill. 
Gaw'm Douglafs almoft always ufes gif for if, as the common people in fome counties of Scotland do even at 
this day; and it is obvious, thatouriFhas always the fignification of the Englifh imperative give, and no 
other. So that the refolution of the conftrudtion in the fentence. If you live honeftly you will dive happily, is 
limply this, Give you live honejily (taking you live honejily as an abftradt noun) you will live happily. Your li¬ 
ving happily is declared to depend upon your living honejily as the condition but give that , and your happinefs 
is positively aliened. In like manner may fuch fentefices be refolved as, 

“ I wonder he can move! that he’s not fixed i 
“ If that his feelings be the fame with mine.” 

Thus, “ His feelings be the fame with mine, give that, I wonder he can move,” &c. And here we cannot 
forbear giving our afl'ent to the truth of Mr Tooke’s obfervation, that when the datum upon which any con- 
Clufion depends is a fentence , the article that, if not exprelfed, may always be inferted. We do not, however, 
think tb.e infection at all times abfolutely necejfary to complete the fyntax ; for adtive verbs govern whole fenten- 
ces and claujes of fentences as well as fubftantive nouns. Inftances of this occur fo frequently in the Latin 
daffies, that they can have efcapcd no man’s notice, who lias ever read Horace or Virgil with attention. W e 
agree likewife with our mall ingenious author, that where the datum is not a fentence, but fome noun govern¬ 
ed by the verb if or give, the article that can never be inferted. For example, if we be alked,, how the 
weather will difpofe of us to-morrow ? we cannot fay : “ If that fair, it will fend us abroad ; if that foul, 
it will keep us at home;” but “ if fail - , it will fend us abroad,” &c. The reafon is obvious: the verb in 
this cafe diredtly governs the noun ; and the refolved conftruction is, “ give fair weather, it will fend us 
abroad; give foul weather, it will keep us at home.” 

An, the other fuppolitive conjunction mentioned, is nothing elfe. than the imperative of the Anglo-Saxon 
verb an an, which likewife means to give or to grant. As, “An you had an eye behind you, you might fee 
more detraction at your heels than fortunes before you;” that is, “ Grant you had an eye behind you, you 
might fee,” &c. This account of the two conditional conjunBtons in Englilh is fo rational and fatisfadtory, 
that we are flrongly inclined to believe that all thofe words which are fo called, are in all languages to be ac¬ 
counted for in the fame manner. Not indeed that they mult all mean precifely to give or grant , but fome word 
equivalent; fuch as, be it, fuppofe, allow, permit, &c.; which meaning is to be fought for in the particular 
etymology of each refpedtive language. 

(m) Of the caufal conjunctions mentioned inthe text, because lias been, already eonlidered ; and fome account 
mult now be given of the two words since and as. The former of thefe, according to Mr H. Toake, is a 
very corrupt abbreviation, confounding together different words and different combinations of words. To 
us it appears to be compounded of se and, feeing-, and es, that or it ; or of sin, fen, and es. Seand and sin arc 
the prefent and paji participles of the Anglo Saxon verb seon, to fee. In modern Englilh since is ufed four 
ways; two as a preposition affedting words, and two as a conjunction a&'c&mg fentence s. When ufed as d 
preposition, it has always the Signification of the pall participle seen joined to thence (i. c.feen andthencejor- 
vsard), or elfe the fignification of the paft participle seen only. When ufed as a conjunction, it has fometimes 
the fignification of the prefent participle seeing, or seeing that ; and. fometimes the fignification of the paft 
participle seen, or seen that. We (hall give examples of all thefe lignifieations. ift, As a prepoftion figni- 

. lying seen and thenceforward: “ A more amiable fi vereign than George III. has notfwayed die Englilh feeptre 
sixcEthe conquefl.” That is, “The conquej! feen {or at the completion of the light of the conqueft), and thence¬ 
forward, a more amiable fovereign than George III. lias not fwayed the Englilh feeptre.” Singe, taken in 
thisfenfe, feems rather to be a corruption of siththan or sithence, than a compound oIse and and es. adly, 
As a prepofition fignifying seen firnply: “ Did Geefge III.reign before or since that example ?” jdly. As a 
conjnn&ion, since means feeing that: as, “ If I ffiould labour for any other fatisfa&ion but that of my own 
mind, it would be an effedt of phrenzy in me, not of hope ; since (or feeing that ) it is not truth but opinion 
that can travel through the world without a paliport. 4thly, It means seen that, or that seen ; as, “Since 
death in the end takes from all whatfoever fortune or force takes from any one, it wiere a foolifh madnefs in 
the Ihipwreck of worldly things, when all finks but the forrow, to favethat:” i. e.—“ Death in the end 
takes from all whatfoever fortune or force takes from any one; that seen, ,it were a foolifh lnadnefs,” &c. 

As, the other caufal conjunction mentioned in the text, is an article meaning always it, or that, or which. 
Take the following example: 

“ She glides away under the foamy Teas 
“ As fwift as darts or feather’d arrows fly.” 4 

\ 
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Therefore (n) th'efan is in eclipfe. Wetherefore ufe 
caufal} in thofe inilances where, thc'effeCi being con- 
fpicuous, we feek for its caufe; and collectives, in de- 
Uionflration and fcience, properly fe called, where the 
caufe being firft known, by its help we difcern ef- 
1x9 fads. 

Caufalcon- As to caufal conjunctions, we mayfurther obferve, 
junctions that there is no one of the four fpecies of caufes which 
denote four t j ie y are no t capable of denoting. For example, the 
of material caufe; The trumpet founds because it is made 
eau es, 0 y- vle f a p Tlie formal; The ttmnpet founds because 
it is long and hollow. The efficient ; The trumpet 
founds because an artijl blows it. The final ; The 
tpumpet founds that it may raife our courage. It is 
worth obferving, that the three firit caufes are ex- 
preiled by the itrongeft affirmation ; becaufe if the 
effect actually be, thcfe mult be alfo. But this is not 
the cafe with refpcCt to the laft, which is only af¬ 
firmed as a thing that may happen;’ The reafon is 
obvious : for whatever may be the end which fertile 
artifl firfl to work, that end it may Hill be beyond his 
power to obtain; as, like all other contingents, it may 
either happen or not. Hence alfo it is connected by a 
particular conjunction, that (o), abfolutely confined 
1 jo to this caufe. 

Disjunctive 103. We comenowto the disjunctive conjunc- 
conjunc- , Von. VIII. 

tions, ____ 
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tions : a fpecies of words which bear this contradic¬ 
tory name, becauie while they conjoin theJentences , 
they disjoin the fcnfe; or, to fpeak a language more 
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denote relations of diversIty or 


intelligible, tf 
opposition. 

That there fhould be fueh words, whether called 
conjuncllons 'or not, is extremely natural. For as there 
is a principle of union diffiifed through all things, by 
which this whole is kept together and preferved 
from difiipaticur ; fo is there in like manner a principle 
of diversity diffufed through all, the fource of dijl suc¬ 
tion, of number , and of order. Now it is to exprefs in 
fome degree the modifications oft his diverfity, that thofe 
words called disjunctive conjunctions are em¬ 
ployed. ' “ 

Of thefe disjunctives, fome are simple and fome ad -Either fim- 
versative : Simple; aswhenwefay, either it is day pleorad- 
or it is night-: Adverfative; as when we fay, it is not day v “fative. 
but it is night. The difference between thefe. is, that 
the fimple exprefs nothing more than a relation of di¬ 
versity ; fixe adverfative exprefs a ’relation not barely 
of diverfity , butalfoof opposition. Add to this that 
the adverfatives are definite, the fimple 1 ndefi n i t e. 

Thus when we fvj,the number three is mot an even num¬ 
ber, but (p) an odd; we not only disjoin two opppolke 
attributes, but we definitely affirm the one to belong to 
L the 
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That is, “She glides away (with) that fwiftnefs (with) which darts or feathered arrows fly.” In German, 
where as ftill retains its original lignficatiou and ufe, it is written es. So is another conjunction of the,fame 
import with a s, being evidently the Gothic article s a or so, which iignifies it or that. 

(n) As Mr Harris has called therefore, wherefore, &c. colleCHve conjunctions, we have retained -the 
denomination, though perhaps amore proper might be found. Itis indeed of little canfequenee by what name 
any clafs of words be called, provided the import of the words themfelves be underflood. Wherej-ore and 
therefore evidently denote the relation of a caufe to its effeCls. They are compounds of the Saxon words 
h wiER and thjer with for or voor ; and fignify, for which, for thofe or that. It is worthy of remark, that in 
fome parts of Scotland the common people even at this day ufe thir for, thefe. 

(o) We have already confidered the word that, and feen that it is never a conjunction, but uniformly a 
definite article. “ The trumpet founds (for) that it may raife our courage ;” taking the claufe it may ratfe 
our courage as an abitraCt noun in concord with that and governed by for. Or the fentence may be refolved 
thus : “ The trumpet may raile our courage (for) that, (purpofe) it founds.” " 

(p) Mr Horne Tooke has favoured us with fome ingenious remarks bn the two different derivations of the 
Word but; when ufed in the two acceptations that are nfually annexed, to it, viz. that which it bears in the 
beginning of a fentence, and that which it has in the middle. He has given it as his- opinion, that this word, 
when employed in the former way, is corruptly put for bot, the imperative of the Saxon verb botajv, to boot, 
to fuperadd, to fapply, &c. and that when ufed in the latter, Ft is a contraction of be-utan, the imperative of 
beon-utan, to be out. Our ancient writers made the proper diftinCtion between the orthography of the one 
word and that of the other. Gawin Douglafs hr particular, although lie frequently confounds the two words, 
and ufes them improperly, does yet abound with many inilances of their proper ufe; and fo contrafled, as 
to awaken, fays our author, the molt inattentive reader. Of the many examples quoted by him, we ffiall con¬ 
tent ourfelves with the two following: 

“ Bot thy worke ffiall endure in laude and glorie, 

“ But fpot or fault condigne eterne memorie.” Preface. 

Bot gif the fates, but pleid, -v* , , 

“ At my pleafure fuller it nje life to leid.” Book 4. 

rfthisderivation of the word but from botan, to fuperadd, be juft, the fentence in the text, “the number 
three is not an even number but an odd,” will be equivalent to, «the number three is not an even number, 
fuperadd (it is) an odd numberand if fo, the opposition is not marked (at leafl direCtly) by the word but, 
but by the adjectives even and odd, which denote attributes in their own natufeoppofite. It is only when 
BUT-has this fenfe that it anfwers to fed in Latin, or to mats in French. , In the fecond line of the quotation 
from Gawin Dougiafs’s Preface, the word but is evidentlya contraction of be-utan, and has a fenfe very differ¬ 
ent from that of bot in the preceding line. The meaning of the couplet is, “ Super add (to fomething faid 
or fuppofed to be faid before) thy work ffiall endure in laude and glorie, be out (i.,e. without) fpot or fault, 
&c. -In the following paffage from Donne, the word but, although written in the fame manner,“is ufed in 
both its meanings : “ \ ou mull anfwer, that ffie was brought very near the fire, and as goo.d as thrown in 
or elfe, tnat ffie was provoked to it by a divine infpiration. But that another divine infpiration moved 
the beholders to believe that ffie did therein a noble act, this aCt of her’s might have been calumniated.” That 

is. 
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the fubjeft, and deny the other. But when we fay, the 
number of the flars is either (of even or odd-, though 
we affert one attribute to be, and the other not to be, 
yet the alternative is notwithftanding left indefinite. 

As to adverfative conjunctions, it has been already faid, 
after Mr Harris, thatthey imply opposition : but the 
truth fecms to be, that they only unite in the fame fen- 
tence words or phrafes of opppolite meanings. Now it 
is obvious, that oppofite attributes cannot belong to the 
fame fubjeCi : as when we fay, Nereus was beautiful, 
we cannot supe radd to this fentence,that^e was ugly, 
we cannot fay, he was beautiful but ugly. When there 
is oppofition, it mull be** either of th efame attribute in 
different fubjeCts; as when we fay, “ Brutus was a pa¬ 
triot, but Ceefar was not :” Or of different attributes 
in the fame fubjeCt j as when we fay Corgius was a Jo- 
phi fi, BUT mta. phiiefopher Or of different attributes 
in different fubjeCts ; as when we fay, “ Plato was a 
philofopher, but Hippias was a fophifi.” The conjunc¬ 
tions ufed for all thefe purpofes have been called abfo- 
liite adverfatives, we think improperly, as the oppoft- 
tion is not marked by the conjunctions, but by the words 
or fentences which they ferve to conned. Mr Locke, 
fpeaking of the word but, fays, that “ it fometimes 
intimates a flop of the mind, in the courfe it was going, 
before it came to the end of itto which Mr Tooke 
replies with truth, that but itfelf is the fartheft of any 
word in the language from intimating a flop. On the 
contrary, it always intimates fomething to follow ; info- 
much, that when any man in difeourfe finilhes his 
words with but, inftead of fuppofing him to have flop¬ 
ped, we always afk, but what ? 

Befides the adverfatives already mentioned, there are 
two other fpecies, of which the moft important are un¬ 


less and although. For example, <{ Troy will be 
taken, unless the palladium be preferved ; Troy will 
betaken, although HeCtor defend it.” The na¬ 
ture of thefe adverfatives may be thus explained. As 
every event is naturally allied to its caufej fo by parity 
of reafon it is oppofed to its preventive; and as every 
caufe is either adequateot inadequate (inadequate when 
it endeavours without being effectual) fo in like man¬ 
ner is every preventive. N ow preventives are 

expreffed by fuch adverfatives as unle ss : “ Troy will 
betaken, unless the palladium be preferved ;” that 
is, this alone isfufficient to prevent it. The inadequate 
are exprefTed by fuch adverfatives- as although: 
“ Troy will be taken although HeClor defend it;” 
that is, HeCior's d efence will prove in effectual. Th efem ay 
be called adverfatives adequate andiNADEquA te- 
Such is the dodtrine of Mr Harris ; which, although 
we can difeover in it no determinate meaning, we have 
ventured with others to retail, in refpedt to our readers, 
who may be moreperfpicaoious than ourfelves. The au¬ 
thor was a man of great learning ; and the fubjedt, as 
he has treated it, appears to be intricate. But whatever 
fenfe or nonfenfe there may be in what he fays of cau- 
fes and preventives, adequate and inadequate, we have 
nohefitationto affirmthathehastotallymiftakentheim- 
portof thewordsUNLEssand although. Fromthefc 
being called both preventives, the one adequate and the 
other inadequate, an unwary reader might be led to infer, 
that they denote the fame idea or the fame relation; and 
that the whole difference between them is, that the ex- 
preffion of the one is more forcible than that of the o- 
ther. Nothing, however, can be further than this front 
the truth. The meaning of unless is diredtly oppo¬ 
fite to that of although. Unless (R)and though 


is, “ You mud anfwer, that fhe was brought very neare the fire, &c. “ Superadd (to that apfwer) be out 
(or unless or without ; for, as will be Teen by and by, all tliofe words are of the fame import) that another 
divine infpiration moved,” &c. To thefe remarks and examples it may be worth while to add, fliat even 
now but is often ufed by the illiterate Scotch for without ; as nothing is more common than to hear a clown 
fay “ He came from home but his breakfaft.” 

Having mentioned without as a word of the fame import with but when diflinguifhed from bot, it may 
not be improper to confider that word here; for though in modern Englifh it is entirely confined to the office 
of a prepolition, it was formerly ufed indifferently either as a prepofition or a conjunction. Without then is 
nothing but the imperative wyrth an-utan, from the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic verb weorthan withan; 
which in the Anglo-Saxon language is incorporated with ,the verb beon, effe. According to this derivation, 
which is Horne Tooke’s, the word without, whether called conjunction or prepofition, is the fame as be out ; 
and fuch will be its import, ffiould it after all be nothing more than a compound of wyth, which figniiies to 
join and fometimes to be, and ute, out. 

(q_) Either is nothing more than the diftributive pronoun, which everybody underftandsj; and or we 
have already explained. 

(r) So low down as in the reign of queen Elizabeth (fays Horne Tooke) this conjunction was fometimes 
written oneles or onelejfe ; but more anciently it was written onles and fometimes onlesse. Thus, in the trial 
of Sir John Oldcaftle in 1413, “ It was not poffible for them to make whole Chriftes cote without feme, on¬ 
lesse certeyn great men were brought out of the way.” So, in “ The image of governance,” by Sir T. El¬ 
liot, 1541, “ Men do fere to approache unto their foveregne Lord, oneles they be called. So again, in 
e< A neceffary dodtrine and erudition for any Chriftian man, fet furthe by the kinge’s majeltie of England,” 
1543, “Onles ye believe, ye ffiall not underftande.” “ No man ffiall be crowned, onles he lawfully fight.” 
a The foul waxeth feeble, onlesse the fame be cherilhed.” ‘‘It cannot be begynne, onelesse by the 
grace of God.” Now, onles is the imperative of the Anglo-Saxon verb onlesan, to difmifs, or remove. 

Les, the imperative of lesan (which has the fame meaning as onlesan), is likewife ufed fometimes by old 
writers inftead of unless. Inftances might be given in abundance from G. Douglas and Ben. Johnfon ; but 
perhaps it may be of more importance to remark, that it is this fame imperative les, which, placed at the 
end of nouns and coalefcing with them, has given to our language fuch adjeClives as hopelefs, reftlsfs, deathlefs, 
motionlefs, See. i. e. difmifs hope, reft, death, motion, &c. 

Mr Tooke obferves, that all the languages which have a conjunction correfponding to les or unless, as 

well 
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arc both verbs in the imperative mode ; the former fig- 
nifying take a vs ay or difnifs ; the latter, allow, permit, 
grant,yield, ajfent. This being the cafe, “ Troy will be 
taken unless the palladium be prefervcd,” is a fen- 
t ence equivalent to “ Remo v e the palladiumbeprefer¬ 
vcd (taking the palladium be prefervsd as an abftraCt 
noun, the prefervation ofthe palladium) Troy will be ta¬ 
ken.” Again, “ Troy will be taken, although Hec¬ 
tor defendit,” is the fame as “ Troy will be taken al¬ 
low Hettor (to) defend it.” The idea, therefore, 
exprelfed by unless is thac of the removal of one 
thing to make way for another ; the idea exprelfed by 
although (s) is that (^'allowing one thing to co¬ 
exist with another, with which it is apparently in¬ 
compatible. 

104. Before we take leave of this fubjeCt, we might 
treat, as others have treated, of adverbial conjunctions, 
and conjunctions (r) of various other denominations. 
But of multiplying fubdivilions there is no end ; and 
fyftems, is which they abound, convey for the molt 
part no information. The nature of conjunctions can 
be thoroughly underftood only by tracing each to its 
original in fome parent or cognate tongue ; and when 
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that (hall be done in other languages with as muchftic- 
cefs as it has lately been done by Mr Horne Tooke in 
Englilh, then, and not till then, may we hope to fee a 
rational, comprehenfive, and conliitent theory of this 
part of fpeech. Then too lhall we get rid of all that 
farrago of ufclefs diltinCtions into conjunctive, adjunc¬ 
tive, disjunctive, fubdisjunClive, copulative, conttnua- 
tive,fubcontinuative, pofitive, fubpofitive, caufal, collec¬ 
tive, preventive adequate and inadequate, adverfative, 123 
conditional, illative, &c. &c. ; which explain nothing, Which 
and which ferve only to veil ignorance and perplex fa- ferves only 
gacity. to veil ig- 

That Mr Tooke'& principles will apply exaCtly to the norantC * 
conjunctions of every language both dead and living, is 
what our limited knowledge of thefe languages does 
not authorife us politively to affirm. It is however a 
Itrong prefumption in favour of his opinion, that illi¬ 
terate lavages, thefirff cultivators of language, are little 
likely to have fent out their faculties in quell of words 
to denote the abjtraft relations fublifting among their 
ideas, when we have fuch evidence as his book affords, 
t!i at the names of (htmopLcommonfubjl ances znA. qualities 
could zniwerthat and every other purpofe, which in the 
L 2 ordinary 


well as the manner in which the place of thefe words is fnpplied in the languages which have not a conjunction 
correfpondent to them, ftrongly juftify his derivation which we have adopted. The Greek nym, the Latin 
Mi ft, the Italian fe non, the Spaniffi Jino, the French Ji non, all mean be it not. And in the fame manner do we 
fometimes fupply its place in Englilh by but, without, be it not, but if, &c. It may be proper juft to add, that, 
according to the fame author, the conjunction lest is a contraction of lesed, the paft participle of lesen ; and 
that lest, with the article that, either exprelfed or underftood, means no more than hoc dimiffb or quo dimijfo. 

(s) ALTHOUGHis compounded of al or all, and t h o ’ t h o u g h , t h a h , or, as the vulgar more purely pronounce 
it, THAI*, thauf, and thof. Now thaf or thauf is evidently the imperative thaf or thafjg of the verb 
thafian or thafigan, to allow, permit,grant,yield, ajfent ; and thafig becomes thah, though, thoug (and 
thoch, as G. Douglas and other Scotch authors write it) by a tranfition of the fame fort, and at leaft as eafy as 
that by which hafuc becomes hawk. It is no fmall confirmation of this etymology, that anciently they often 
ufed all be, albeit, all had, all were, all give, inftead of although ; and that as the Latin si (if) means be it, 
and nisi and sine (itnlefs and without) mean be not, lb etsi (although) means and be it. 

(t) I11 a work of this kind, which pro fe lies to treat of univerfal grammar, it would be impertinent to wafte 
our own and our readers time on a minute analylis of each conjunction which may occur in any one particular 
language. We lhall therefore purfue the fubjeCt no farther ; but lhall fubjoin Mr Horne Tooke’s table of 
the Englilh conjunctions, referring thofe who are defirous of fuller fatisfaCtion to his ingenious work intitled 
The Diverjions of Parley. 


If 1 fGiF ") fGiFAN 1 

An An m Anan 1 

Unless w Onles -£ Onlesan 1 

Eke g Eac £ Eacan 1 

Yet '3 Get u Gstan 1 

Still & Stell -Jj Stellan 1 

Else g 1 . Ales u Alesan 1 

Though ' Thafig Thafigan ~) 

or | .S or p 3 or S- 1 

Tho' u Thaf -g Thafian j 

But <5 Bor -c Botan 1 

But Be-utan Beon-utan 1 

WITHOUT Wyrth-utan ® Wyethan-ctan Y 

And (^An-ad _ _Anan-ad D 

Lest is the participle lesed of iesan, to difmifs. 
f Siththan ' 

| Syne 

Since < Si^the 5 " is the participle of Seon, tofee. 
or 

Sin-es 

That is the article or pronoun that. 

As is es, a German article, meaning it, that, or which. And 
So is 3A or so, a Gothic article of the fame import with AS, 


Gifan To give. 

Anan To grant. 

Onlesan To difmifs. 

Eacan To add. 

Gvtan To get. 

Stellan To put. 

Alesan To diminilh. 

Thafigan 

or > To allow. 

Thafian j 

Botan To boot, to fuperadd, 

Beon-utan To be out. 

Wyrthan-utan To be out. , 

Anan-ad Dare congeriera. 
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ordinary interqourfe of life can be anfwered by the 
faculty of fpeecli. It is a farther prefumption in his 
favour, that in the rudeft languages there are few if 
any conjunctions ; and that even in others which are 
the moil highly polifhed, fuch as Greek and Latin as 
well as Englifh, many of thofe words which have been 
called conjunctions are obvioufly rcfolvable into other 
partsof fpeech.ThusAxxa, tranflated ^/,is evidently the 
neuter gender of either the nominative or accufative plu¬ 
ral of axx»r another ; and when ufed as a conjunction, it 
intimates that you are going to addfonothing to what 
you have already faid. Gate ruin has the fame mean¬ 
ing, and is nothing but t«r§fw. Mats {but in French) 
is the Latin majtts ; ut, uti, tn, quod, is the relative pro¬ 
noun. Of quocirca, quia, praterea, antequam, quart- 
quant, qaamvis, quantumvis, quamlibet, &c.therefolu- 
tionistooobvioustorequire beingmentioned. Where 
fuch refolutions as thefe. can be made, or when the con- 
htnClionsoi my particular tongue can be traced to their o- 
rigin in any other , there needs be no difpute about their 
true import: but when the cafe is otherwife, and the con¬ 
junct ioti either appears to be an original word, or is de¬ 
rived from a foiirce to which it cannot be traced, we 
Would advife fuch of our readers as wilh to fpeak or 
c<>njun< 5 h- -write corredtly, to difmifs- from their minds alL con¬ 
i'' 11 m aBy fideration of copulatives, continuatives, caufals and dif- 
b X£d° juncfiv.es, with the reft of that jargon which we have 
from the already mentioned ; and to inquire diligently in what 
hell au- manner and for what purpofe the conjunction in qttejiion 
thors and- isufed bythe beft writers {both, ancient and modern, of the 
ent and particular language which they are ftudying. This 
modern. w ill indeed: be found a work of labour : but it appears 
t-o us to be: the only means Left,of difeovering the pre- 
cife relations which fuch conjunctions .were intended to 
exprefs; and,.by confequence, of knowing what words 
or fentences they are - fitted to conned, fo as to pro¬ 
duce a ftyle at once accurate.and perfpicuous. 

- - , Sect. II. Of Prepositions. 

ioy. By Mr Harris and his followers, a preposi¬ 
tion is defined to be apart.offpeech devoiditfelf of fguir 
fcation, but foformedas to unite two word's that are flg- 
nificant, and that refufe to coalefce or unite of themfelves. 
We have already expreffed our opinion of that theory 
which holds certain words to be devoid of fgnification ; 
but its abfurdity, in the prefent ihftance, is more thaq 
ever glaring. Concerning the ntnnber of prepofitions, 
it is well known that hitherto authors have never 
agreed. The ancient Greek grammarians admitted 
only 18 ; the ancient Latin grammarians above 50 ; 
though the moderns SanCliu,s,Sciopius‘, Perizonius,Vof- 
fms, and Ruddiman, have ’endeavoured to leffen the 
number without fixing it. Bilhop Wilkins, thinks that 
36 are fufficient 5 and Gira'rd'i&ys, that the Frencljt 
language has done the bufinefs effectually with 32. 
But if prepofitiotis be words devoid of fignification, why 
fhould there be difputes refpeCting their number ? o t 
why in any language fhould there be more than one 
prepofition, fince a [ingle unmeaning mark of connection 
would certainly anfwer thepurpofe as well as a thouland ? 
The cypher, which has no value of itfelf, and only 
ferves (if we may ufe the language of grammarians) 
to connote and confignify ? and tochange the value of fi¬ 
gures,, is not feveral and various, but uniformly one and 
the fame. That “ the prepofition is fo formed, as to 
unite two words which refufe 10 coalefce or unite of 
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themfelves,” is indeed true ; and this union it effects, 126 
not by having no fgnification of its pwn, blit by fignifying By fignify- 
che relation by which the things expreffed by the united ' n S t L e re - 
•vsords are connected in nature. Prepofitions are to be * at ‘ on ^ E * 
accounted for in much the fame manner as the.,cafes of t J lcm 
nouns. The necefiity of thisfpicies ofwords,or of fome 
equivalent invention, follows from the impofllbility of 
having in language a diftinCt complex term for each di- 
ftinCt colleClion of ideas which we may have occafion to 
put together in difeourfe. The addition or fubtrac- 
tion of any one idea, to or from a colleClion of ideas, 
makes it a different collection ; and if, after either of 
thefe operations, it were to be expreffed by the fame 
word as before ,. nothing could enfite but miff epr denta¬ 
tion and falfeliood. Now, to ufe in language a differ - 
ent and difinCl complex term far each different and di¬ 
ftinCt colleClion of ideas, is equally impoflible, as to ufe 
a diftinCt particular term for each particular and indivi* 
dual idea. To fnpply, therefore, the placeof the com¬ 
plex terms which are wanting in a language, are the 
cajes of nouns and prepofitions employed; by the aid of 
which, complex and geniralterms are prevented from 
.being infinite or too numerous, and are ufed only for 
thofe collections of ideas which we have moft frequent 
occafion to mention in difeourfe. By means of pre¬ 
pofitions this end is obtained in the moft limple man¬ 
ner. For, having occafion to mention a collection of 
ideas for which there is no Jingle complex term in the 
language, we either take that complex term which 
includes th tgreatejl number, though not alloi the ideas 
we would communicate; or elfe we take that complex 
term which includes.*//, andtbefeweftideas^zere than 
thofe we fhould communicate ; and then, by the help 
of the prepofition, we either make up the deficiency in 
the one cafe, or fetrenclrthe fuperfiuity in the other. 

For inftance, having occafion to mention a houfe of a 
particular defeription, and knowing that the term honfs 
is too general for our purpofe, and that ilie building 
we have in view has no appropriate name, we fay, per¬ 
haps, a houfe with a party-wall, or a houfe without a 
roof. —In the firft inftance, the complex term houfe is 
deficient, and the prepofition directs to add what is 
wanting —In the fccond inftance, the complex term is 
redundant as it denotes af complete houfe ; the prepofi¬ 
tion, therefore, directs to take away what is fuperfluous. 

(Now, confidering prepofitions'm this the moft fimple 
light, as fervingonly to limit or modify general terms, 
it is abfolutely neceffary that they fhould have mean¬ 
ings of their own; for otherwife, how could we, in the 
inftances before us, make known by them onr inten¬ 
tion, whether of adding to or retrenchingfrom, the 
fame general term houfe. If, to a difciple of Mr Har¬ 
ris, we fhouldfay, a houfe join ; lie wouldreply, join 
what ? But he would not contend that join is an in¬ 
declinable word which has no meaning of its own, beca ufe 
he knows that it is the imperative of a verb, of which 
the other parts are ftill in ufe ; and its own meaning is 
clear, though the fcutence it not completed. If, in- 
fteadof join, we fhould fay to him, a houfe with ; he 
would ftill afk the fame queftion, with what ?■ But iff 
we were to difeourfe with him concerning the word 
with, he wpuld probably tell us, that wit h is zprt- 
poftion, an indeclinable word, which is itfelf devoid of 
fgnification, but [a formed as to unite two words that are 
Jignificant. And yet it would be evident by his~que- 
ftion, that he felt it had a meaning of its own s which 

is 
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is ia reali.y the fame as join (v). Indeed, fo fir has 
always been plainly perceived, that wx r h and with - 
out arc directly oppolite and contradictory ; and it 
would puzzle the molt acute philolopher to difeovtr 
oppofilion and contradiction in two words sv here nei¬ 
ther of them had any bonification. Wilkins, there¬ 
fore has well exprelfed their meaning, where he fays, 

■ that with is a prepofilion “ relating to the notion of 
facial, or circumftance of fociety a. l firmed ; and that 
without is a prepolition relating to the fame notion 
of fecial, or circumftance of fociety denied.” 

They* all 106. ® ut to denote A 6 relation of adding and taking 

ferve to away, are not the only purpofes for which pepolitions 
modify in are employed. They all indeed ferve to modify fome 
different general term or general affirmation , hut not prccifely in 
ways fome t fi c fame way as with and without. It has been 
general a i re ady obferved, that words finnificant of tliofe things 
j af- w h'ch coincide in nature, coalefce with one another in 
Urination, fyntax, without being beholden to any auxiliary tie. 

For inftance, an adjeCtivs coalcfces vnihitsfubj'lantive, 
a verb with its nominative ; a noun exprelfing an objeCl 
added upon, with a verb denoting aCtion , and an adverb 
with its verb. Take the following example : The 
splendid sun genially warmeth the fertile 
earth. But fuppofe we were deforms to modify this af¬ 
firmation by the additionof other fubltandves, air, forin¬ 
ftance,and BEAMSjhow would thefe coincides ith thco- 
ther wordsofthefentence.orunderwhat character could 
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thay be introduced ? Not as nominative < o' aus-fativrs to 
tlie verb, for both fhefe places are aln ady filled ; the- 
nominative by the fubftancc, sun, which is certainly 
the agent in this operation ; the accnj.uiv e by the fub- 
11 nice earth, which is as certainly the objedh adted 
upon. Not as qualities of the sun and eakt h ; for 
qualities inhering in their fubftanccs can only be ex- 
prefled by adjectives, and the words air and beams are 
binhfubjtantives. Here then we moft have rccourfe ro 
prepofitions ; but we can employ only fuch prepolition:. 
aspoint out-the relations which the air and the beams 
have to the fuss •warming the earth. In Englifuwe fiioi.ld 
fay, the fplendtd fun with his beams genially warmeth 
through the air the fertile Garth. The fentcnce, as 
before, remains entire and one ; the fabjl antives require d 
are both introduced ; and not a word which was there 
before is detruded from its proper place. The import 
of with we have already difeovered; it diredts to 
unite the beams to the fun, as jointly with him 
performing the operation. But the air has no other 
connedtion with this operation, than as the medi cm 
or passage between the sun and the earth : and 
therefore the prepofition through (x) muft denote 
that relation which fubliftsbetween an objeCl in motion, 
and the medium in which it moves ; nor could a prepo- 
lition of a different import have been employed, with¬ 
out altering the meaning of the whole fentence (y). 

107. Mr Harris is of opinion that moft, if not all, 

pre- 


(u) This account of prepofitions is taken from HortseTooke ; who adds, that the only difference bel ween the 
two words with and join, is, that the other parts of the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon verb with an, to join, (of 
which with is the imperative), have ceafed to be employed in the language. As with means join, fo the cor- 
refpondent French prepofition avf.c means, and have that, or, have that alfo. But though with, as the impe¬ 
rative of withan, means join, it has fometimes a very different ligniri cation. Mr Tyt wit in his Glolfiny has 
truly obferved, that with and by are often fynonymous. They certainly are fo: but then with feems to be 
an abbreviation of the imperative of wyrthan to be ; as without isof wyrthan-utan tobe out. This being 
the cafe, oar two inftances in the text will Hand thus : a houfe join a j arty wall ; a houfe be-out aroof. Nor 
let anyone be furprifed that we make no difference between the co/ljunfiion without and the prepofition with¬ 
out. Tlieword is the fame, whether it be employed to unite words or f/iteuces. Prepofitions were origin ally, 
and for a long time, clafledwith conjunctions ; and when firftfeparated from them, they were only diftiu'i milled 
by the name of prepofitive conjunctions. They ixzgenerally ufed to unite words , but not always ; for we may fay 
indifferently, 1 came after his departure, or Icame after he departed. By the greater partof grammarians 
indeed, after, when employed as in the firftfentence, is clafled with the prepofitions ; when employed as in 
thefecond,it isclafled with theconjun&ions. The word, however, is the fame in both fentences ; its* meaning 
is the fame, and its effeCl precifely the fame. The only circumftance of diferimination is, that in the firft ex¬ 
ample it is prefixed to a noun, his departure ; in thefecond, it is prefixed to a nominative and a verb he departed. 
But even the nominative and the verb, thus applied, exprefs no more than a fpecifying circumftance annexed 
to the other propofition, 1 came; and whenever they are rightly apprehended by the mind, they are ftript of 
their prepolitionary form, and confidered abjlraCtly under a newphafis,/w departure. Thus then, the two fen¬ 
tences are fynonymous in every refpeft,excepting the apparent grammatical nature of the words his depas ture, 
and he departed ; and even thefe are reduced to one grammatic form in the mind, whenever the import of the' 
prepofitions is rightly apprehended. Without, and many other prepofitions, cfpecially in the learned lan¬ 
guages, are ufed exadtly asAFTER is ufed in the two inftances which we have given. HorueTooke, quotes Lord 
Mansfield for faying, “ It cannot be read without the Attorney General confents to it.” This, in modern 
Englifti, is not the common phrafeology; but it offends not againft any principle of grammar. The nominative' 
and the verb are here, as in the former inftance, confidered as an abflraCl noun; “ It cannot be read with¬ 
out the confentof the Attorney General.” 

(x) Thorough, thorough, thorow, through, or thro’, is no other, fays Hos-ne Tooke, than the 
Gothic fubftantive dauro, or the Teutonic fubftantive thuruh, and, like them, means door, gate, pajf.ge. 

So that the fentence in the text, refolved upon his principles. Hands thus: “ The fplendid fun_ join his beams 

—genially warmeth— passage the air, (or, the air being the pa fag e or medium') —the fertile earth.” And in 
the fame manner may we tranllate the prepolition through in every inftance where through is ufed in Englilh, or 
its equivalent prepolition in any language; as from the Latin and Italian word porta, (in Spanifh puerta and in' 
French ports), have come the Latin and Italian prepolition per, the French par and the Spanilli for. 

(y ) If,for inftance, we were to iubftitute with or of inftead of th rough, wc fliould in the one cafe alter the 

meaning 
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prepofitions were originally formed to denote the rela¬ 
tions of plage. For this opinion we fee not lufEcient 
evidence. If indeed we could fuppofethe inventors or ear- 
lielt improvers oflanguage to have at all concerned them- 
felveswith relations usabftraBedfrom the obj: If s related, 
we mull believe that tliofe which firft attrafted their at¬ 
tention were the relations fubiifting among themfelves, 
and the various bodies with which they are furrounded. 
W e maft likewife agree with our author, that place is 
the grand relation which bodies or natural fubftances 
maintain at all times toone another; but we do not there¬ 
fore think that it would attract the earltefl notice of 
untaught barbarians. On the contrary, we are of opi¬ 
nion that mankind mull have made very coniiderable 
progrefs in fcience before they attempted to abftradt 
place from body; an attempt which,according to fome of 
the mpft profoundphilofophers (z), is not only difficult, 
but abfolutely impracticable. But whatever be in this, 
the relations of caufe and effeB, of duration and motion, 
are in themfelves as obvious, and as likely to arrejt the 
attention and obtain names, as thofe of place. Among 
mentotallyilliteratetheyare evidently more fo; for pain 
and p leafure would fuggeftfome ideaof caufe andeffcctas 
matters of importance. There is, however, no probability 
that the inventors of any langaage had the leaft idea of 
abjiraB relations. They doubtlefsexpreffed complex con¬ 
ceptions by nouns and verbs, fignificant at once of the 
particular ideas and of the various relations by which 
they viewed thofe ideas ascombinediogethermacomplex 
conception. Afterwards, when men’s minds became en¬ 
larged, and when, from the fluctuation infeparablc 
from a living language, objects or ideas received new 
names, the old words, whether nouns or verbs, which 
were originally employed to exprefs a particular complex 


conception,o{ which certain particular relations made 
a part, might be retained for the purpofe of denoting 
thofe and all fimilar relations ; and thus verbs and 
nouns would degenerate -into particles bearing the 
names of prepofitions and conjunBions. For inftancc, 
one Anglo-Saxon being.defirous -to communicate to a- 
nother his own conception of a houfe with a party-wall, 
and having (we fhall fuppefe) no fuch word in his 
tongue as a prepofition, would naturally utter the word 
houfe, deliring his friend, at the fame time, to add to 
that well known found another found (uttering it) fig¬ 
nificant of the particular circumftance wanting to com¬ 
plete his complex conception;—A houfe with (i. e. 
join) a party wall. The word with, as the itnpera- 
tivc of a verb, denotes of courf zthree ideas combined to¬ 
gether, viz. a command or wijh, an affirmation, and the 
ideaof junBiotj. But when the verb withan was 
difmifled from the Engliffi language, the imperative 
with was ftill retained ; but lofing its verbal and modal 
nature, it was thenceforth employed to denote only one 
of the three ideas for which it originally Hood, viz. the 
idea of junBion. And thus it is, that verbs, and alfo 
nouns and adjeBives, in palling from one language 
to another, may become prepofitions (a) and conjunc¬ 
tions. Thus too it is, that fome of thofe prepofitions 
come to denote the contiguous, and fome the detached 
relation of body. The contiguous, as when we fay, 
Caius walked with a faff; i. e. Cains, join a faff, 
walked-, the flatue food upon (b) a pedeftal, i. e. the 
ftatue flood (the place of its Handing) the highnr 
part of a pedejlal the river ran over a fand, i. e. 
the river ran (the place of its running) the higher 
part of a fand. The detached relation, as when we 
fay. He is going to (c) Italy, i, e. He is going, the 

end 
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meaning, and in the other fpeak nonfenfe. The fun warmeth with the air the fertile earth,” is an affirmation 
ihatthe fuss warmeth both the air andthe earth; whereas the original fentcnce affirmed nothing more than 
that he warmeth the earth. ‘‘The fan warmeth OFthe air thefertile earth,” is nonfenfe, as it makes the earth 
apart, or a confequence, of the air. So neceffary is it that prepofitions have a meaning, and that the meaning of 
each be attended to. 

(z) The Bilhops Berkeley and Law, with thevery learned and ingenious Principal Campbell of Aberdeen.. 
See The Principles of Human Knowledge, Law’s Notes on King’s Origin of Evil, and The Philofophy of Rhetoric. 

(a) As the Italian fubftantive casa, a houfe, race, family, nation, &c. in palling to the French, becomes 

ihe prepofition chez, to which there is not, fo far as we know, a prepofition of precifely the fame import in 
any language. Senza or senze in Italian becomes sans in French, and means abfence. Nor is it neceffary 
that verbs and nouns Ihould always pafs from onelanguage to another, in order to be converted into prepofitions : 
The Greek prepofition x w f‘* is evidently the corrupted imperative of to fever, to disjoin, to feparate. 

The LatinsiNE is sit ne, be not. The German sonder is the imperative of Sondern, which has the fame, 
meaning as x ut vK il ' 1 - 

(b) Up, upon, over, bove above, have all, fays Horne Tooke, one common origin and fignification. In 
the Anglo-Saxon, ufa, ufera, ufemiest, are the adjeBives altus, altior, altissimus. Ufa or ufan,. 
up s comparative ufera, ofere or ofer, over or upper ; fuperlative ufemjest, upmojt or uppermoft. Be-- 
ufa n, bufan, on-bufan, bove , above. If this be a juft account of the origin of thefe words, the fentence& 
in the text, where upon, over, and above, occur, will run thus : The ftatne ftood on high a pedeftal ;”“the 
river ran higher afand the fun is rifen on high the hills.” And here we may obferve, that the mere 
relation between ftanding, running, &c. awdplacefis rather inferred from the verb iff if, than exprejfedby a fepa- 
rate word ; and the reafon is obvious. For if a ftatue fand, every one knows that it irnift Hand o»fome tiling; 
as well as at fome time. There is therefore no neceffity, whatever elegance there may be in it, for employing any 
word to denote that relation, which is commonly believed to be fignified by on ; but it is neceffary to infert, be¬ 
tween the verb and pedeftal, a word fignificant of place, that pedeftal may not be miftaken, by an ignorant per- 
ion, for a portion of time, or any thing elfe connected with the ftanding of the ftatue. 

(c) That to is fignificant of detached relation, is the language of Mr Harris, which, though it may be al¬ 
lowed in a loofe and vulgar fenfe, is certainly not philofophically juft. The prepofition to (in Dutch written 
toe and to) is the Gothic fubftantive ; taui or tauhts fignifying aB, effeB, refult, ot confanimation ; which 
Gothic fubftantive is iifelf no other than the paft participle tauid or tauids of the verb taugan agere. And 
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end (of his journey) Italy ; the fun is rifen above the 
hilts, i. e. the fun is rifen (the place) the top of the 
hills ; thefe figs came from Turkey, i. c. thefefigs came 
beginning (their journey at) Turkey. 

Beiides the detached relation of body, Mr Harris is 
of opinion that the prepolition from denotes two other 
relations not lefs different than thofe of motion and rejl. 
Thus if we fay, “ That lamp hangs from the deling , 
the prepofition from aifinnes a character of quiefcence. 


M M A R. 

But if we fay, That lamp isfalling from the deling, the 
prepofition in fuch cafe affumes a character of motion." 
But this is evidently a miftake: the detached relations 
the former inftance of the figs, as well as the motion 
and reft in the prefent inftances, are expreffed not by 
the prepofition, but by the verbs came,falls, hangs. The 
word from has as clear, asprecife, and at all times as 
uniform and unequivocal a meaning, as any wordin the 
language. From means merely beginning, and no¬ 
thing 


it is obvious, that what is done is terminated, ended, finijhed. In the Teutonic, this verb is written turn or 
TitON ; whence the modern German thun, and its propofition tu. In the Anglo-Saxon, the verb is teogan, 
and the prepofition to. Do, the auxiliary verb, as it has been called, is derived from the fame root, and is 
indeed the fame word as to. The difference between a t and a d is fo very fmall, that an etymologift knows 
by the practice of languages, and an anatomiH by the reafon of that practice, that in the derivation of words it 
is fcarce worth regarding. To fupport this etymon of to, Mr Horne Tooke gives a fimilar inftance in the La¬ 
tin tongue. The prepofition ad, he fays is merely the paflparticiple of ag ere, which paftparticiple is like- 
wife employed as a Latin fubftantive. He exhibits the derivation of AD thus : 

C AGDUM-AGD-AD 

Agituvi — agtum < or or or 

(_ ACTUM-ACT - —AT 

The molt fuperficial reader of Latin verfe (he obferves), knows how readily the Romans dropped their final a?;/. 
And a little confideration of theorgansand practice of fpeech will convincehimhow eafily agd or act would be¬ 
come ad or at ; as indeed this prepofition was indifferently written either way by the ancients. By thelater wri¬ 
ters of Rome, the prepofition was written ad with d only, in order to diftinguifh it from the other corrupt word 
called the conjunction at ; which for the famereafon was written with the t only, though that likewife had an¬ 
ciently been written, as the prepofition, either ad or at. The prepofition to and the conjunction too in Eng- 
liih, are both in fyntax and in meaning med exactly as the prepofition ad and the conjunction at in Latin. From 
the fpecimenS prefixed to Johnfon’s dictionary, as a hiftory of our language, it appears that, as late as the reign 
of Elizabeth, the prepofition and conjunction were both written with one o. And it has been fhown in the firft 
volume of the TranfaChons of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, that to and too, as well as ad and at, are pre- 
eifely of the fame import. The only difference, in either language, between the prepofition and the conjunc¬ 
tion, is, that the former directs, as a modification of fome previous propofition the addition of fome fubftantive 
or noun ; the latter, fometimes a fentence a claufe of a fentence confidered abftraCtly as a noun; and that, when 
the former is ufed, the prepofition, to which the modifying circumftance is to be added, informally exprejfed, 

» but omitted when the latter is employed. Thus Dereham fays, 

“ Wifdom he has, and, to his wifdom courage ; 

“ Temper to that, and, unto all, fuccefs.” 

In this example, every fucceeding circumrtance is by the prepofition to marked as an addition to the preced¬ 
ing. “ Wifdom he has, and courage additional to his wifdom.” But Denham might with equal propriety 
have omitted the objects which to governs, or to which it directs fomething to be added, though he muff then, 
from the cuftorn of the language, have employed the conjunction inltead of the prepofition. As, 

“ Wifdom he has, and courage too,” &c. 

This mode of expreffion would have been more concife, and as intelligible as the other, “ Wifdom he has, 
and courage to his wifdom," &c. 

Not only is the objeCt governed by to omitted, when it is reprefented by a fubftantive in the context, but 
alfo when it is involved in zprepefition-, and then the conjunction, as it is called, is always ufed. Thus, 

“ -Let thofe eyes that view 

“ The daring crime, behold the vengeance too.” 

So, “ He made him prifoner, and killed him too.” In the one example, the cir cum fiance of behold¬ 
ing the vengeance is ftated as an addition to the viewing of the crime ; and in the other, the killing him 
is ftated as an addition to the making him a prifoner. In both examples, the objeCt governed by too is the 
amount of the preceding propofition taken abftraCtly as a noun or fubftantive. Thus then it appears, that to and 
too, though claiTed the one with the prepofitions, and theother with the conjunctions, are really one and the 
fame word. The fame is true of ad and at. Thus, “ Ad hoc, promilfa barbaet capilli efferaverant fpeciem 
oris,” fignifies, “ Additional to this, his long beard and hair had given a wildnefs to his afpeCt.” But when 
the objeCt governed by ad isnot formally ftated, a d itfelf is claffed with the conjunctions, and written differently, 
at. Thus Terence, “ Ph. Fac ita utjufli, deducantur ifti. Pa. Faciam. Ph. At diligenter. Pa Fiet, 
Ph. At mature.” By the means of at, the circumftances of diligence and hafte are fuperadded to the aCtion 
commanded. “ Ph . It isnot enough that you do it, you muft do it carefully too. Pa. Well, it fliall be carefully 
done. Ph. In good time too.” At, taken in this fenfe, is molt commonly employed, like the Englilh but, 
to markthe unexpected union of incongruous objects : As, “ Aulam tyranni freqnentabat, at patriam amabat;” li¬ 
terally, “ He frequented the court of the tyrant; joined even to. that he loved- his country.” He was a 
courtier and a patriot too.” But if ad and at in Latin, and to and too in Englilh, be dVrived from verbs 
which fignify tODoor act, itmaybealked how they comethemfevesto denote addition. The anfwer is obvious. 

If 
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tiling elfe. It is limply the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic 
noun from, beginning, origin , fource , fountain, author 
(d). Now if this meaning be applied to Mr Harris’s 
inflances, from will fpeak clearly for itfelf, without 
the affiftance of the interpreting verbs, which are fup- 
pofed by him to vary its character. 

“ Thefe figs came from Turkey.” 

“ That lamp falls from the cieling.’ 

“ That lamp hangs from the cieling.” 

Came is a complete term for one fpecies of motion ; 
falls is a complex term for another fpecies of motion ; 
and hangs is a complex (e) term for a fpecies of attach¬ 
ment. Have we occafion to communicate or mention 
the commence men to” begxnnxng of thefe motions, 
and of this attachment, and alfo the place where they*, 
commence or begin ? To have complex terms for each 
occafion of this fort is abfolutely impoflible; and there¬ 
fore nothing can be more naturalor more fimple than to 
add the ligns of thofe ideas, viz. the word beginn i ng 
(which will remain always the fame) and the name 
of the place (which will perpetually vary). Thus, 

“ Tliel'e figs came —beginning Turkey.” 

“ That lamp falls— beginning c.eUug.” 

“That lamp hangs— beginning deling.” 

That is, - 

“ Turkey the place of beginning to come.” 

“ Cieling the place of beginning to fall.” 

“ Cieling the glace of beginning to hang.” 

It has been faid by no lefsa man than hilltop Wilkins, 
that from refers primarily to place, and fecondarily to 
time. But the truth is, that from relates to every 
tiling to which beginning relates, and to nothing elfe. 

“ From morn till night the eternal larum rang. 

That is, “ The larum rang beginning morning (or 
morning being the time of its beginning) tillnight.” 

As from always denotes beginning, fo to and till 
always denote the end. There is, however, this dif¬ 
ference between them, that to denotes the end of any 
ihb.g ; tilt, the end only of time. W e may fay indif¬ 
ferently— “ From morn to night,” or “ from morn 
till night, the eternal larum rang ;” but we cannot 
fay—“ Thefe figs came from Turkey till England.” 

2 


That till can, with propriety, beoppofedto from on¬ 
ly when we are talking of time, is evident; for it is a 
word compounded of to and while, i. e. tune. And 
as the coale'fcence of thefe two words to-tvhile, took 
place in the language long before the prefent fuperflu- 
ousufe of the article the, the phrafe—“ From morn 
till night”—is neither more nor lefs than— From 
morn to time night. When we fay, “from morn to 
night,” the word time is omitted as unneceffary. 

Befides fro M,Mr//<wA mentions over as fignificanr, 
fometimesofiwo/io«, and fometimes oireft and quotes, 
as inflances, the two following paflages from Milton. 

- ■ ■ - To fvpport uneafyJleps 

Over the burning marie. 

t Here, fays he, over denotes motion. Again, 

- He ivtih looks of cordial love 

Hung over her enamoured ,. 

Here over denotes refl. But the truth is, that over 
denotes neither motion nor reft in either of thepaffages. 

In the firfl quotation, indeed, MOTioNisi/.-y/W.- butit 
is implied In the word steps ; and notin over, which 
denotes only that the place of the fleps was the top of 
the burning marie. In the fecond quotation, reft is 
implied, and that too a particular fpecies of reft ; but 
it is implied or rather exprejfed by the verb h u n g, and 
over denotes the place of that fpecies of reft. 

10S. But though the original ufe of prepofitions 
was to denote the relations op body, they could not be 
confined to this office only. They by degrees extend- The^were 
ed themfelves to fubjedts incorporeal-, ami came to de- j, y degrees 
note relations, as well intellectual as/ec<z/.Thus, becaufe extended to 
in place he, who is above, has commonly the advantage fubjedls in- 
over himwhois below ; hence we transfer over and un- corporeal. 
her (f) to dominion and obedience. Of a king, we fay,/;c 
ruled over his people ; of a foldier, heferved under his ge¬ 
neral. So too we fay, with thought: without attention ; 

.thinking over a. fubje ft;under anxiety fromitax -.through - 
jealoufy, &c. All which inflances, with many others 
of like kind, flrow, that the fir ft words of men, like 
their fir ft ideas, l;ad an immediate reference to fenfible 
objzCls ; and that in after days, when they began to 
difeern with their intellect-, they took thofe words which 

they 


If a man fhould utter a fentence, and to the end of it fubjoin the very general word do, the perfon to whom he 
fpoke, would naturadyafk,Dowhat l and this queftion would, of courfe, produce an additional fentence or claufe, 
of a fentence. Eefides, it is to be obferved, that agere, from which the Latin prepofition is derived, as well 
as the Gothic verb, which is the fource of the Englifh particles, means not only to do, but alfo to adduce or 
bring; fo that when we fay, “ he is going to Italy,” we do nothing more than affirm that “ he is going,” and 
defire the perfon to whom we fpeak, to “ add Ipgly to the journey.” 

■ From this'derivation of the prepofition to, it will be feen at once upon what principle it is employed to 
mark the infinitive mode. In the learned languages that mode is generally known by its termination ; but in 
Engliih it would be impoflible, without the aid of to or of forne other word fignificant of aClton, to diftinguifh 
the verb love from the noun or fubftantive. 

(d) This derivation is Mr Horne Tooke’s; and he fupports it by the following fentence; Ne eeKd ce se 
the on frumman worthe, he woehte wepman anpwifmen; v Inch is Anglo-Saxon of St Matt, 
xix. 4. “ Annon legiftis, quod qui eos in principio creavit, creavit eos marem et feminam.” 

■ (e) Thefe are complex terms becaufe they are verbs. Each denotes an a Formation and time ; and combined 
\vitu thefe, came and falls denote motion, and hangs denotes reft. 

' (f) Under and beneath, though by the found they feem to have little connexion, are yet in fadl almoft 
the fame word, and may very well fupply each other’s placp. Under is nothing but on- n ed e r , and b ene at h . 
is compounded of the imperative be and the noun neath. Neath uncompounded having flipped away, from 
our language, would perhaps be unintelligible, had not the nouns nether and seth erm o st Hill continued in 
common ufe. Neath ; Anglo-Saxon, neothan, neothe ; Dutch, neden ; Danifh, ned ; German, niepre ; 
and Swediflr, nedre and neder ; is undoubtedly as much a fubftantive, and has the fame meaning, as the v.ord 
nadir. In common language it denotes the bottom. 
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they found already made, and transferred them by me¬ 
taphor to intellettual conceptions. 

Among the relations which may be confidered ra¬ 
ther asintelle&ual than corporeal, are thofc of caufe and 
confequence ; and for the denoting of thefe we have two 
prepofitions , which [om.etim.es appear in direft oppofition 
to one another, and at other times may exchange places 
without injury to the fcnfe. ' 

“ Well! ’tis e’en fo ! I have got the London dif- 
eafe they call love. I am lick of my hufband, and for 
my gallant.” Wycherley’s Country Wife. 

Here of and for feem almofl placed in oppofition; at 
leaft their effects in the fentence appear to be very dif¬ 
ferent ; for, by the help of thefe two prepofitions alone, 
and without the affiftance of any other words, line ex- 
prefTes the two contrary affections of loat king axi&defire. 
The truth, however, is, that the author, if it had 
pleafed him, might have ufed of where he has employ¬ 
ed for, and for where he has put of. This is evi¬ 
dent from the following quotation : 

“ Marian, Come, Hmie, you llgo with us.” 

“ Amie. I am not well.” 

ct Lionel. She’s fick of the young Jhepherd that be- 
kijl her” Sad Shepherd. 

In the fame manner we may, with equal propriety, 
fay —“ We are fick of hunger or —“ We are fick 
for hunger.” And in both cafes we lhall have expref- 
fed precifely the fame thing, wiih only this difference, 
that, in the former fentence, we declare ficktiefs to be a 
consequence ; in the latter, we declare hunger to be a 
cause . But to return to the poor country wife; that poor 
lady feems to have had a complication of diflempers ; 
fhe had, at leaft, two diforders—a ficknefs of loathing, 
and a ficknefs of love . She was fick for difguft, and 
fick for love. She was 

Sick or dijguft for her hujband-. 

Sick of love for her gallant. 

Sick for difgufi of her hujband. 

Sick for love of her gallant. 

In the firft fentence, as thus Hated, ficknefs i% declared 
to be the consequence of difgufi, of which her huf- 
bandis declared to be the cause. In the lecond, 
ficknejs is declared to be the consequence of love, 
of which her gallant is declared to be the cause. In 
the third fentence, disgust is declared to be the cause 
of her ficknefs, and the consequence or offspring 
of her hujband. In the fourth, love is declared to be 
the cause of her ficknefs, and the consequence or 
offspring of her gallant. 

Thus, then, it appears, that though th e two firfi of th efe 
fentences, taken entire, convey the very fame mean¬ 
ing with the two laft, yet the import of the prepofition 
for is as different from that of of, as cause is from 
consequence (g). When two words ox fentences are 
linked together by the former of thefe prepofitions, the 
objefl exprefled by th tlaft word or fentence is declared 
to be the cause of thatwhich is exprefled by the pre¬ 
ceding ; when two words or fentences are linked toge- 
Vol. VIII. 


ther by the latter prepofition, the objell exprc/Ted by die 
Jirfi word or fentence is declared to be the conse¬ 
quence of - , or to proceed from, the objell exprefled 
by th o fecond. It is therefore a matter of perfedt indif¬ 
ference to the fenfe, whether we fay ficknefs of hunger, 
or ficknefs for hu nger; The man,or hefpeaks little Js wife, 
or the pian is wife, for he fpeaks little. By means of the 
prepofition of, we declare ficknefs to be the conse¬ 
quence proceeding from hunger, and wifdom to be the 
consequence we infer from the man's fpeaking little ; 
bymeansofFOR we declare hunger to be the CAUSEof 
ficknefs, and the circ.xxmft.zn.ctofJpeaking little to be the 
cause from which we infer the man's wifdom. In the 
one fentence, of is to be confidered as a noun in appofi- 
tion to ficknefs ;in the other, as a noun in appofition to 
the man is wife taken abjlrafily as a noun. In the one 
fentence, for (i. e. cause)1s to be confidered asa noun 
in appofition to hunger -, in the other, as the fame noun 
inappofition to he fpeaks little, taken abfiraltly as noun. 

109. In the foregoing ufe of prepofitions, we have p rc p 0 fi. 

feen how they are applied by way of juxta-poftion ; tions com- 
that is to fay, where they are perfixed to a word with- pounded 
out becoming a part of it. But they are nfed alfo by with 
way of compofition ; that is, they are perfixed to other othe J 
words fo as to become real parts of them. Thus in wor ■ • 
Greek we have ; in Latin, intelligere -, and in 

'Englijh UNDEsfiand. So alfo, to FOREtel , to overoLI, 

to UNDERvalue, to ourgo, &c.; and in Greek and Latin 
other inflances innumerable. In this cafe' the prepofi- 
tions commonly transfufe fomething of their own 
meaning into the word with which they are compounded I3i 

For example, if we fuppofe fome given fpace, e and ex Transfufe 
fignify out of that fpace; per, through it ; in, within it-, fomething 
sub, under it. Hence e and p e R,in compofition augment, of their 
Enormis is fomethingnotfimplybig, but bigin excefs; own mean- 
fomething got out of the rule, and beyond the meafure. 

Dico ,“ to fpeak Edico, “to fpeakout;” wh ence wo°rds. 
Edillum “ an edidt,” fomething fo effectually fpoken 

as all are fuppofed to hear and all to obey_On the 

contrary, in and sub diminifh and leflen. In juft us in- 
iquus,“ UNjuft, 1 n equitable;” fomething that Wcswith- 
iu jufticc and equity, that reaches not fo far, that falls 
fhort of them. SvBniger, “ blackifh j” sUBrubicundus, 

“ reddilh:” tending to black, and tending to red ; but 
yet under the ftandard, and below perfection, 

110. Before we difmifs this part of our fubjedt, we Their real 
fhall make the fame general remark on prepofitions that import 
we formerly made 011 conjunctions-, viz. that theprecife how to he 
import of each can with certainty be known only by difcoVered, 
tracing it to its fource in fome word of known and de¬ 
terminate mtzmng, either in the language where the 
prepofition itfelf has place, or in fome parent or cog¬ 
nate tongue. And it may be laid down as an infallible 

rule, that where d ifferent languages ufe the fame or a 
fimilar particle, that language ought to be confidered 
as its legitimate parent, in which the true meaning of 
the word can be found, and where its ufe is as com¬ 
mon and faiiuliar as that of any other verbs and fub- 
M ftantives. 


(g ) Junius derives for from the Greek -rpo ; Skinner, from the Latin pro ; but I believe, fays Horne Tooke, 
that it is no other than the Gothic fubflantive fairina, “ caufe.” He imagines alfo that of (in the Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon af) is a fragment of the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon words afara and a fora, pofieritas, 
proles, &c. In a word, he considers for and of as nouns or fubftantives ; the former always meaning caije , 
the latter always meaning confequence, offspring, fucceffor, follower, See. If this account of thefe words be juft, 
and we have no doubt of it, the prepofitions fo*r and of are in fyntax to be confidered as nouns in appojitios: 
with ether nouns, or with fentences taken abfiradly as nouns- 
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itantivcs. When prepofitions can be traced to fuch 
* fources as thefe, no room can be left lor difputes con¬ 
cerning their meaning. In carrying on this etymo¬ 
logical purfuit, we find advantages in the nature of 
prepofitions which conjunctions do not afford us. With 
and without-, from and to, with many other words 
belonging to this clafs, have meanings directly oppo- 
lite and contradictory to each other. If, then, by the 
total or partial extinction of an original language, the 
root of any one prepolition be loft, whilft that of its 
oppoiite remains,, the philofopher ought to be fatisfied 
with reafoning from contrariety • as nothing is more 
evident, than that the meaning of a word is known 
when we know with precifion the meaning of its op- 
pofite. When we meet, however, with a lucklefs 
prepolition of which no root is left to be dug up, and 
which has itfelf no direCt oppofite in the language, no¬ 
thing remains but that we inquire for what purpofe it 
is ufed by the belt writers both ancient and modern ; 
and if we can fix upon one meaning which will apply, 
however aukwardly, to all the places where it occurs, 
or to the greater part of them, the probability is, that 
we have difcovered the true and original (h) meaning 
of the prepolition ; and by keeping that meaning con- 
ifantly in view,we fhall ourfelves be enabled to ufe the 
word with perfpicuity and precilion. 

Sect. III. Of Interjections. 

1 24 

The inter- XII. Befides the above parts of fpeech, there is an- 
jeClion not other acknowledged in all the languages of Europe, 
properly called the interjection ; a word which cannot be 
any part of comprehended under any of the foregoing claffes. 
Ipeech. The genuine interjections are very few in number, and 
of very little importance, as they are thrown into afen- 
tence without altering its form either in fyntax or in 
fignification. In the words of Horne Tooke , the brutilh 
inarticulate interjection has nothing to do with fpeech, 
andisonlythe mifer^ble refuge of the fpeechlefs. The 
dominion of fpeech, according to the fame author, is 
ereCted on the downfall of interjections. Without the 
artful contrivances of language, mankind would have 
nothing but interjections with which to communicate 
orally any of their feelings. “ The neighing of a 
horfe, the lowing of a cow, the barking of a dog, the 
purring of a cat, fneezing, coughing, groaning, Ihriek- 
ing, and every other involuntary convulfion with oral 
found, have almoft as good a title to be called parts of 
fpeech as inter jeCticns. In the intercourfe of language 
interjections are employed only when the fuddennefs or 
vehemence of fome affeCtion or pallion returns men to 
their natural flate, and makes them for a moment 
forget the ufe of fpeech ; or when, from fome circum- 
ftance, the fhortnefs of time will not permit them to , 
exercife it.” The genuine interjection, which is al¬ 
ways expreffive of fome very ftrong fenfation, fuch as 
ah 1 when we fed pain, does not-pwe its charaCterifti- 


cal exprefhon to the arbitrary form of articulation, 
but derives its whole force from the tone of voice and 
modification of countenance and geilure. Of confe- 
quence, thefe tones and geltures exprefs the fame 
meaning, without any relation to the articulation which 
they may affiime ; and are therefore univerfally under- 
fiood by all mankind. Voluntary interjections are 
ufed in books only for embellilhment, and to mark 
forcibly a ftrong emotion. But where fpeech can be 
employed, they are totally ufelefs ; and are always in- 
fufficient for the purpofe of communicating thought. 
T)r Bts.tliera.iiks fi range,prodigious^amazmgpjjondcrfuf 
0 dear, dear me, &c. when ufed alone, and without appa¬ 
rent grammatical fyntax, among the interjections: but 
he might with asmuchproprietyhave confidered hardly, 
truly,really,and even many Latin verbs, ssinterjeClions ; 
for thefe too are often ufed alone to fupply the place 
of whole fentences. The truth is, that all men, when 
fuddenly and violently agitated, have a ftrong ten¬ 
dency to Ihorten their difeourfe by employing a fingle 
word to exprefs a fentiment. In fuch cafes, the word 
employed, whether noun, adjeCiive, or verb, would be 
the principal word of the fentence, if that fentence were 
completed; and the agitation of the fpeaker is fuch,. 
and the caufe of it fo obvious, that the hearer is in no 
danger of miftaking the fenfe, and can himfelf fupply 
the words that are wanting. Thus if a perfon, after 
liftening to a romantic narrative, were to exclaim, 
firange ! would any man of common fenfe fuppofe, 
that the word jlrange, becaufe uttered alone, had loft 
the power of an adjeCiive and became an interjection ? 
No, furely : Every one fees, that the exclamation is 
equivalent to. That is strange, or That is a strange 
fiory. Real interjections are never employed to con¬ 
vey truth of any kind. They are not to be found 
amongft/^TOr,in books of civilinflitutions, in hifiory, or 
in any treatife of ufeful arts or fciences ; but in rhetoric 
and poetry, in novels,play s, sndromances, wherein Eng- 
lilh, fo far from giving pathos to the ftyle, they have 
generally an effeCt that is difgufting or ridiculous. 1 
Having now analyfed every part of fpeech which 
can be neceffary for the communication of thought , or 
which is acknowledged in any language with which 
we are acquainted j we fhall difmifs the article of 
Grammar, after annexing a Table, which mayprefent 
at one view the feveral clatfes and fubdivifionsof words. 
Of the different modes of dividing the parts of fpeech, 
as well as of the little importance of fyjlematic claffifica - 
tions, we have already declared our decided opinion t r 
bur for the fake of thofe who may think diffe¬ 
rently from us, we fhall in the annexed Table adopt 
Mr Han is’ s claffification as far as it is intelligible ; 
after informing our readers that Mr Horne Tooke ad¬ 
mits only three parts of fpeech, the article, the noun, 
and the verb, and conftders all other words as corrup¬ 
tions or abbreviations of the twolaft of thefe. 

GRAM- 


(h) For inllance, let us fuppofe that Horne Tooke' s derivation of for, from the Gothic fubftantive fairina, 
is fanciful and ill-founded ; yet there can be little doubt but cause is its true and original meaning, when it is 
found, that of fixteen examples brought by Greenwood, and forty-fix by Johnfon, of different fignifications of 
the word for, there is not one where the noun cause may not be fubftituted inftead of the prepofition for i 
fometim.es indeed aukwardly enough, but always without.injury to the fenfe. Even where for feems"to be 
loco alterius, which Lowth aiferts to be its primary fenfe, it will be found to be cause, and nothing elfe : Thus, 
He made confiiderable progrefs in the ftudy of the law before he quitted that profejfton tor this of poetry ; i. e. before 
he quitted that profejfton, this of poetry being the cause of his quitting it. 
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Gramma- GRAMMRIAN, one that is Ikilled in or teaches covered with vines and fruit-trees, together with lau- Granada 


rian grammar. 

B Anciently the name grammarian was a title of ho- 

Granada. nour> literature, and erudition, being given to perfons 
accounted learned in any art or faculty whatever. 
But it is otherwife now, being frequently ufed as a 
term of reproach, to lignify a dry ploding perfon, 
employed about words and phrafes, but inattentive to 
the true beauties of expreflion and delicacy of fenti- 
ment. The ancient grammarians, called alfo philolo- 
gers, mull not be confounded with the grammatifts, 
whofe foie buftnefs was to teach children the firft ele¬ 
ments of language.' Varro, Cicero, MeiTala, and even 
Julius Casfar, thought it no dilhonour to be ranked 
as grammarians, who had many privileges granted to 
them by the Roman emperors. 

GRAMONT, a town of France, in the Limo- 
ftne remarkable for its abbey, which is the chief of 
theorder. E. Long. 133. N. Lat 45. 56. 

GRAMPIAN-hills ; a chain of high mountains 
in Scotland, which run from eafl to well almoll the 
whole breadth of the kingdom. See (Scottijh) Alps and 
Scotland. —They take their name from only a Angle 
hill, the Mans Grampins of Tacitus, where Galgacus 
waited the approach of Agricola, and where the battle 
was fought fo fatal to the brave Caledonians. 

GRAMPOUND, a town of Cornwall in England, 
feated on the river Valle, over which there is here a 
bridge. W. Long. j. 2J. N. Lat. jo. 20. The in¬ 
habitants have a conliderable manufacture of gloves ; 
and the town fends two members to parliament. Some 
think that this town is the Voluba of the ancients 
becaufe it Hands on the fame river ; and that on the 
building of the bridge, the name was changed into 
Grandpont. It was made a borough in the reign of 
Edward III. by whofe charter it was endowed with 
large privileges, particularly freedom from toll through 
all Cornwall; a market on Saturday, and three fairs in 
the year ; which the burgeffes hold of the duchy of 
Cornwall in fee-farm, at the rent of about 12 guineas. 
Its privileges were confirmed by King Henry VIII. 
but it did not fend members to parliament till the 
reign of Edward VI. It is a corporation with a 
mayor, 8 magiftrates, a recorder, and town-clerk. 
The mayor is chofen anually the Tuefday before Mi¬ 
chaelmas, and the members by the majority of the 
magiftrates and freemen, who are fuch of the inhabi¬ 
tants as pay fcot and lot. There is a chapel of eafe 
in the town to the parilh-church, which is at Creed, 
about a quarter of a mile off. 

GRAMPUS, in ichthyology; a fpecies of del- 
phinus. See Delphinus, 

GRANADA, a province of Spain, which for a 
long time was a kingdom diftinCl from the reft of that 
country. See the article Spain —It made a part 
of the ancient Bsetica ; and was inhabited by the Ba- 
ftuli, the Sexitani, &c. At prefent it is fometimes 
called Upper Andalufia. It is bounded to the fouth 
and eaft by the Mediterranean, to the weft and north 
by Lower Andalufia, and to the north-eaft by Murcia. 
Its extent from weft to eaft is two hundred and ten 
miles; but its greateft breadth exceeds not eighty. 
The air here is temperate and healthy ; and though 
there are many mountains in the province, and fome 
of them very high, yet they are almoft cvefy where 


rel, myrtle, fweet-balil, thyme, lavender, marjoram, 
and other aromatic herbs, which give an exquifite 
tafte to the flelh of their flieep and cattle. A great 
deal of lilk and fugar, flax and hemp, honey and wax 
is alfo produced here ; befides dates and acorns, fupe- 
rior to the fineft nuts ; good ftoue for building ; feve- 
ral forts of gems ; fumach, ufed in drefling goatlkins ; 
and galls, of which a dye is made for leather. The 
valleys, with which the mountains are iuterfperfed, 
are extremely beautiful and fertile. The inhabitants of 
fome of the highell mountains are faid to be defeen- 
dants of the Moors ; and, though they are become Ro- . 
man-catholics, retain, in a great meafure, their ancient 
cuftoms, manners, and language. The principal rivers 
in the province are the Genii, or Xenil, and Gauda- 
lantin, befides which there are many leffer ftreams. 
Abundance of fait is made in this province ; which, 
though neither fo populous nor fo well-cultivated as 
when fubject to the Moors, yet is as much fo as any in 
Spain. It was the laftof the kingdom poffeffed by 
the Moors, and was not reduced and annexed to the 
crown of Caftile until 1492. 

Granada, the capital of the above province, isfitu- 
ated at the foot of the Sierra Nevada, or the Snowy 
Mountain, in a wholefome air and fruitful country, 
an hundred and eighty miles fouth of Madrid, in 
W. Long. 2. 30. N. Lat. 36. 56. It Hands upon 
two hills feparated by the Darro. The Genii runs un¬ 
der the walls, and thefe two rivers are formed from the 
melting of the fnow with which the mountain is con- 
ftantly covered. The Darro is faid to carry with it 
fmall particles of gold ; and its name, derived from 
dat aurum , may be alleged as a proof of this : the Ge¬ 
nii, in like manner, rolls with its ftream little pieces of 
filver. When Charles V. came to Granada, in 1526, 
with the emprefs Ifabella, the city prefented him with 
a crown made of gold gathered from the Darro. The 
city is large and magnificent, containing a great num¬ 
ber of very handfome public and private buildings. Its 
walls, which are adorned with many towers at equal 
diftances, are faid to be ten miles in compafs. Here 
are two callles ; the one built by the Moors, and the 
other by Charles V. and Philip II. They both com¬ 
mand a very fine profpect; and the firft is fo large, 
that it looks like a city by itfelf, and, it is faid, has 
room enough to accommodate forty thoufand people, 
exclufive of the royal palace, and the convent of St 
Francis. Here is alfo a court of inquifition ; a royal 
tribunal; and an univerlity, founded in 1 y31; with 
the fee of an archbiihop, who has a revenne of forty 
thoufand ducats per annum. A great many- noble¬ 
men, clergymen, and wealthy citizens, ref ide in this ci¬ 
ty, of which the filk trade and manufacture is very 
great, and the arfenal is faid to be the beft furnilhedof 
any in Spain. The inhabitants, who are partly de¬ 
fended of the Moors, are well fupplied with wa¬ 
ter. There are feveral fine fquares, particularly that 
called the Bivaramba or Plaja Mayor, where the 
bull-fights are held ; and without the city is a large 
plain, full of towns and villages, called La Vega de 
Granada. 

The Moors are faid to regret nothing but Granada, 
amongftalltlie Ioffes they have fuftained in Spain; they 
mention it in all their evening prayers, and fupplicate 
M t heaven 
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Granada, heaven to re ft ore it to their polTeilion. The laft Moor- 

v-- ilh ambaffador who came into Spain obtained permif- 

iion of the king to fee Granada; he fhed tears on en¬ 
tering the Alhambra, and could not refrain from ex¬ 
claiming, that the folly of his anceftors had deprived 
them and their pofterity of that delightful country. 

Granada had formerly twenty gates : the firft, that 
of Elvira, which ftill remains ; the fecond, that of Bi- 
balmazar, or of conference, becaufe, with the Moors, it 
was a kind of place of refort where they converted on 
affairs; thethird, Vivarambla, fo called from its leading 
to a grand fquare which ftill bears the fame name ; the 
fourth, Bib Racha, or of provifions ; the fifth, Bita- 
taubin, or the gate of the hermits, which led to diffe¬ 
rent folitudes, the abodes of dervifes ; the ftxth, Bib- 
mitre, or Biblacha, the firft gate; the feventh, the 
mill gate ; the eighth, that of the fun, becaufe it open¬ 
ed to the eaft : the ninth, the gate of the Alhambra, 
called by the Moors Bib Luxar ; the tenth. Bib Adam, 
or the gate of the bones of Adam ; the twelfth, Bib 
Ciedra, the gate of the nobles ; the Moors kept this 
gate {hut for a long time, becaufe it had been predic¬ 
ted that the enemies which fiaould one day take the 
city, would enter by that gate ; the thirteenth, is that 
of Faxalauza, or of the hill of almond trees ; the four¬ 
teenth, the lion gate, in Arabic, Bib Elecei; the fif¬ 
teenth, the coaft gate, called by the Moors Alacabar ; 
the fixteenth. Bib Albonut, or the gate of the Banners, 
at prefent the magdalen gate; the feventeenth, that of 
the Darro ; the eighteenth, that of the Mofayca ; the 
nineteenth, that called the gate of Ecce Homo ; the 
twentieth, that by the fide of the Alhambra. 

The Moors have left more monuments in Granada 
than in any other city in Spain. From the great num¬ 
ber of inferiptions in and about the city, and the fine 
edifices of the Alhambra and the Generalif, it might 
be fuppofed thefe people intended to Make Granada 
' the great depofitory of their religion, manners, enf- 

toms, and magnificence. There is not a wall which 
does not bear fome marks of their power ; but, not- 
withftanding this abundance of monuments, the reign 
of the Moors in Spain is ftill buried in confalion and 
obfeurity. The ignorance of the Spaniards, their fu- 
perfifition, and the hatred they bore the Moors, have 
much contributed to this darknefs ; they have either 
Aeftroyed, or differed to be effaced by time, every 
tiling which bore the mark of mahometanifm, inftead 
of preferving the monuments of antiquity, which at 
the fame time were thofe of their own glory ; and it 
may be faid, that chance alone, and the folidity of 
their conftruition, much more than curiofity or a love 
of the arts, has preferred thofe which ftill exift, al¬ 
though daily going to ruin. 

An account of the Alhambra has been already gi¬ 
ven under its name in the order of the alphabet. From 
the hall of Comares there mentioned, there is a modern 
little ftair-cafe ; the old one, which correfponded to the 
beauty of the edifice, having beeudeftroyed. At the 
top of the flair- cafe is a gallery, a part of which is in- 
clofed with an iron railing; this kind of cage is called 
the prifon of the queen. It was here the wife of the 
Jaft king of Granada was imprifoned. The Gomels 
and Legris, two families of dift;»iction, bore falfe wit- 
mefs againft her virtue, andoccafioned the deftrudtion 
of the greateft part of the Abencerrages, another 


powerful and numerous family of Granada of whom Granada. 

they were jealous. The hiftory of this event is given '-v—- 

as follows. 

In the year 1491, Abdali, furnamed the Little, ftill 
reigned in Granada; but this city was upon the brink 
of ruin, for the principal families were divided againft 
each other. The Moors had carried their arms againft 
jaen, and had been bravely repulfed. Abdali was con- 
foling himfelf in one of his pleafure houfes for the ill 
faccefs of his enterprife, when the Zegris, who .long 
had been the fecret enemies of the Abencerrages, 
took the opportunity of this defeat to reprefent them 
to the king as rebelliousfubjefts, who employed their 
immenfe riches to gain the favour of the people a.n.d 
dethrone their fovereigns. They accnfed Albin Ha- 
met the rnoft rich and powerful among them, of ha¬ 
ving an adulterous commerce with the queen, and pro¬ 
duced witnefies who alerted they had on a certain fe- 
ftivalfeen, ax Generalif,.under a bower of rofe trees, 

Albin Hamet in the arms of that princefs. The fury 
of Abdali may eafily be imagined ; he fwore the de» 
ftruftion of the Abencerrages. But the Zegris, too 
prudent to let his anger break forth, advifed him to 
diffimulate, and not to fuffer it to be known to that 
numerous and powerful family that he was informed of 
their perfidy. It will be better, faid they, to entice 
them into the fnare, and, before they can unite and 
put themfelves into a ftate of defence, revenge upon 
t-heir heads the infult offered to the crown. This ad¬ 
vice was followed : Abdali went to the Alhambra, 
hav-ing ordered thirty of his guards to arm themfelves, 
and the executioner to attend. The Abencerrages 
were fent for one by one, and beheaded as foon as they 
entered the hall of the lions, where there is ftill alarge 
vafeof alabafter, which was quickly filled.with blood 
and the heads of expiring bodies. Thirty-five heads 
had already been ftruck off, and all the Abencerrages. 
would have died in the fame manner, had not a page, 
who had followed his mailer, and remained unpercci- 
ved in the hurry of the execution, taken an opportu¬ 
nity of withdrawing and giving information to the reft 
of the unhappy familyof what had paffed. Thefe im¬ 
mediately alfembled their friends in arms, crying out 
through the city of Granada, “ Treafon ! treafom! 

Let the king die ! he unjuflly puts to death the Aben- 
oerrages!” The people, with whom they were favour¬ 
ites, did not hefitate in affifting them : fourteen thou- 
fand men were foon found in arms, and immediately 
proceeded towards the Alhambra, ihouting all the 
way, Let the king die ! Abdali, furprifed his fecret 
fhould have been £0 foon difeovered, and feverely re¬ 
penting of having followed the pernicious counfels lie 
had received, ordered the caftle gates to be {hut; but 
they were prelently let on fire. Muley Hacen,who had’ 
been forced to abdicate the throne in favour of. his fon r 
hearing the tumult of the people, had one gate open¬ 
ed, and prefented himfelf to .appeafe the rage of the 
citizens ; but he no fooner appeared, t-lian he was lift¬ 
ed up by the multitude neareft the gate, who cried out 
“ Behold our king, we will have no> other, long live 
Muley Hacen and leaving him furrounded by a 
ftrong guard, the Abencerrages, and other nobles, en¬ 
tered the caftle, accompanied by upwards of an hun¬ 
dred foldiers. But they found the queen only, with? 
her women, and in the utmoft confternation at the 

fuidert 
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Granada, fudden revolution, of which Ihc knew not the caufe. 

—-v- They aiked for the king; and being informed he was 

in the hall of the lions, entered it furioufly, and found 
him defended by the Zegris and the Gomels, and in 
lefs than two hours killed upwards of two hundred of 
them. Abdalihad the good fortune to efcape, The 
bodies of the beheaded Abencerrages were laid upon 
black cloth, and carried to the city. Muza, brother 
to Abdali, and who by his great actions had gained 
die favour of the people, feeing the Abencerrages were 
revenged, found means to appeafe them ; and having 
learned that the king had taken refuge in a mofque 
near the mountain no\v called Saint Helena, went and 
brought him back to the .caftle of the Alhambra. For 
feveral days nothing but fighs and groans were heard 
dirougliout the city. Abdali ihut hknfelf up in the caltle, 
and refnfed to fee the queen. Thofe who had accufed 
her of adultery, however, perfilted in their falfe accu- 
fation, and faid, they would maintain, with arms in 
their hands, againlt all who Ihould contradict them, 
that the queen was guilty. The unhappy princefs was 
impriloned, and the day arriving on which Ihe was to 
perilh by the hands of the executioner, when none a- 
mong the Moors offering to defend her, Ihe was ad- 
vifed to commit her caufe to fome Chriftian knights, 
who prefented themfelves at the time appointed, and 
conquered her falfe accufers, fo that Ihe was immedi¬ 
ately fet at liberty. The taking of Granada foon fol¬ 
lowed this combat.; Muza and the Abencerrages ha¬ 
ving, it is faid, facilitated the conqueft of it by Ferdi¬ 
nand and Ifabella. 

Front the Alhambra you enter the Generalif by a 
low gate, which favoured the efcape of Abdali when 
Ferdinand took Granada. Generalif is faid to figni- 
fy, in Arabic, the houfe of love, of dance, of pleafure. 
It was built by a prince of the name of Omar, who 
was fo fond of muftc, that he retired to this palace, en¬ 
tirely to give himfelf up to that amufement. The Ge¬ 
neralif is the moil plealing fituation in the environs of 
Granada. It is built upon .a very high mountain 
whence waters rufh from every lide, which efcape in 
torrents, and fall in beautiful cafeades in the courts, 
gardens, and halls of that ancient palace. The gar¬ 
dens form an amphitheatre, and are full of trees, vene¬ 
rable from their antiquity. Two cyprefles in particu¬ 
lar are noted, called the Cypreffes of the queen, be- 
caufe it was near them the perfidious Gomel impeach¬ 
ed the virtue of that princefs and the honour of the 
Abencerrages. Of this place, travellers obferve, that 
the writers of romances have never imagined a feene 
equal to it. 

Granada was formerly called llliberia, and founded, 
if we will believe fome writers, by Liberia, a great 
grand-daughter of Hercules, daughter of Hifpan, and 
wife to Hefperus, a Grecian prince, and brother to 
Atalanta. Others, who' fupport their affertions by 
proofs to the full as fatisfaffory, maintain that it was 
founded by Iberus, grandfon of Tubal, and that it took 
the name of Granada, or Garnata, from Nata the 
daughter of Liberia; this word being compofed of 
Car ( which in the language of the time fignified grot¬ 
to) and Nata ; that is, “the grotto of Nata,” becaufe 
that princefs ftudied aftrology and natural hiltory, and 
delighted in the country, it is certain that fuch a 
perfon as Nata, or Natayde, exiftedin the.firltages of 


the foundation of Granada; and that in the place Granada 
where the Alhambra now Hands, there was a temple 11 
dedicated to Nativala. The date of the foundation of Granado- 
Granada is faid to be 2808 years before Chrift. We 
know that in the time of the Romans it was a munici¬ 
pal colony.—A defeription in Latin of Granada, fuch 
as it was, in 1j&o, written by a merchant at Antwerp, 
named George Hofnahel, who travelled into Spain, is 
to be found in the work, intitled Civitates orbis terra- 
rum, printed at Cologne in 1576. This book alfo 
contains a good plan of the city of Granada. 

Granada, or Grenada, one of the Caribbee iflands. 

See Grenada. 

Granada, a town of America, in the pro¬ 
vince of Nicaragua, and in the audience of Guati- 
mala, feated on the lake Nicaragua, 70 miles from 
the S. Sea. It was taken twice by the French buc¬ 
caneers, and pillaged. The inhabitants carry on a 
great trade by means of the lake, which communi¬ 
cates with the N. Sea. W. Long. 85. xo. N. Lat. 

11. 8 . 

Granada, New, a province of South Ame¬ 
rica, in Terra Firma, about 75 miles in length, and 
as much in breadth. It is bounded on the north by 
Carthagena and St Martha, on the eaft by Venezuela, 
on the fouth by Popayan, andon the weft by Darien. It 
contains mines of gold, copper, and iron ; horfes,. 
mules, good paftures, corn, and fruits. It belongs 
to the Spaniards, and Santa-Fe-de-Bagota is the ca¬ 
pital town. 

GRANADILLOES, the name of fome iflands 
of the Caribbees, in America, having St Vincent to* 
the north and Granada to the fouth. They are fo in- 
confiderable that they are quite neglefted; but were 
ceded to England by the treaty of peace in 1763. 

GRANADIER, a foldier armed with a fword, a 
firelock, a baypnet, and a pouch full of liand-grana- 
does. They wear high caps, are generally the talleft, 
and brilkeft fellows, and are always the firft upon all' 
attacks. 

Every battalion of foot has generally a company 
of granadiers belonging to it; or elfe four or five 
granadiers belong to each company of the battalion, 
which, on occafion, are drawn out, and form a com¬ 
pany of themfelves. Thefe always take the right of 
the battalion. 

GRANADO or Grenade, in the art of wsir, a 
hollow ball or ihellof iron or other metal, of about 21 
inchesidiameter, \vhioh being filled with fine powder, is 
fet pn fire by means of a final 1 fufe driven into the 
fufe-hole, made of well-feafoned beech-wood, and 
thrown by the grenadiers into thofe places where the 
men ftand thick, particularly into the trenches and o- 
ther lodgements made by the enemy. As foon as nhe: 
composition within the fufe gets to the powder in the 
grenado, it burfts into many pieces, greatly to* the da¬ 
mage of all who.happen to be in its way. Granadoes’ 
were invented about the year 1594. The author of 
the Military Dictionary liasthefollowingreinarkon the: 
ufe of granadoes. “ Grenades have unaccountably 
funk into difufe ; but I am perfuaded there is. no¬ 
thing more proper than to have grenades-to throw a- 
mong the enemy who have jumped into tire ditch. 

During the liege of Caflel under the Count de La. 

Lippe, in : t-he campaign of 1762, a young engineer 

urn- 
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Granard, undertook to carry one of the outworks with a much 

Gran ary, fmaller detachment than one which had been repul- 

' fed, and fucceeded with eafe from the ufe of grenades ; 

which is a proof that they fhould not be neglected, 
either in the attack or defence of polls. ”—The word 
Granado takes its rife from hence, that the fhellis 
filled with grains of powder, as a pomegranate is with 
kernels. 

GltANARD, a borough, market, fair, and poll 
town in the county of Longford, province of Lein- 
fter ; it gives title of earl to the family of Forbes ; fi- 
tuated J2 miles from Dublin, and about 16 north eafl 
of Longford. N. Lat. 53. 44. W. Long. 7. 30. Here 
is a remarkable hill or mount, called the Moat of 
Granard ’, thought to be artificial, and a fite of 
a Danilh caftle or fort; which commands from its 
fummit a molt extenfive profpect into fix or feven ad¬ 
joining counties. I11 this town have lately been given 
•annual prizes to the belt performers on the Iriih harp. 
Granard has a barrack for a company of foot; and re¬ 
turns two members to parliament; patronage in the 
families of Macartney and Greville. Fairs held 3d May 
and 1 ft O&ober. This place takes its name from Grian- 
ard, or “ the height of the fun,” and was formerly the 
relidence of the chiefs of north T effia. It is fometimes 
written Grenard. 

GRANARY, a building to lay or ftore corn in, 
especially that defigned to be kept a confiderable time. 

Sir Henry Wotton advifes to make it look towards 
the north, becaufe that quarter is the cooleft and moft 
temperate. Mr Worlidge obferves, that the belt gra¬ 
naries are built of brick, with quarters of timber 
wrought in the infide, to which the boards may be 
nailed, with which the infide of the granary muft be 
lined fo clofe to the bricks, that there may rtbt be any 
room left for vermin to fhelter themfelves. There 
may be many ftories one above another, which fhould 
be near the one to the other ; becaufe the lhallower 
the corn lies, it is the better, and more eaftly turned. 

The two great cautions to be obferved in the eredt- 
ihg of granaries are', to make them fufficiently ftrong, 
and to expofe them to the moft drying winds. The 
ordering of the corn in many parts of England, parti¬ 
cularly in Kent, is thus : To feparate it from dull and 
other impurities after it is thralhed, they tofs it with 
ihovels from one end to the other of a long and large 
room; the lighter fnbftances fall down in the middle 
of the room, and the corn only is carried front fide to 
fide, or end to end of it. After this they fcreen the 
corn, and then bringing it into the granaries, it is 
fpread about half a foot thick, and turned from time 
to time about twice in a week ; once a week sliey alfo 
repeat the fcreeningit. This fort of management they 
continue about two months, and after that they lay it 
a foot thick for two months more; and in this time they 
turn it once a week, or twice if the feafon be damp, 
and now and then fcreen it again. After about five 
or fix months they raifeit to two feet thicknefs in the 
heaps, and then they turn it once or twice in a month, 
and fcreen it now and then. After a year, they lay 
it two and a half or three feet deep, and turn it once 
in three weeks of a month, and fcreen it proportion- 
ably. When it has lain two years or more, they turn 
it once in two months, and fcreen it once a quarter ; 
and how long foever it is kept, rite oftener the turn- 
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ing and fcreening is repeated, the better the grain will Granary, 
be found to keep.—It is proper to leave an area of a 
yard wide on every fide of the heap of corn, and other 
empty fpaces, into which they turn and tofs the corn 
as often as they find occafion. In Kent they make 
two fquare holes at each end of the floor, and 
one round in the middle, by means of which they 
throw the corn out of the upper into the lower rooms, 
and fo up again, to turn and air it the better. Their 
fcreens are made with two partitions, to feparate the 
duft from the corn, which falls into a bag, and when 
fufficiently full this is thrown away, the pure and good 
corn remaining behind. Corn has by thefe means 
been kept in granaries 30 years; and it is obferved, 
that the longer it is kept the more flower it yields 
in proportion to the corn, and the purer and whiter 
the bread is, the fuperfluous humidity only evapora¬ 
ting in the keeping. At Zurich in SwifTerland, they, 
keep corn 80 years, or longer, by the fame fort of me-: 
thods. 

The public granaries at Dantzick are feven, eight, 
or nine ftories high, having a funnel in the midft of 
every floor to let down the corn from one to another. 

They are built fo fecurely, that though every way 
furrounded with water the corn contrafts no damp, 
and the veffels have the convenience of coming up to 
the walls for their lading. The Ruffians preferve their 
corn in fubterranean granaries of the figure of a fugar- 
loaf, wide below and narrow at top: the fides are well 
plaftered, and the top covered with ftones. They 
are very careful to have the corn well dried before it 
is laid into thefe ftorehoufes, and often dry it by 
means of ovens; the fummer dry weather being too 
fhort to effect it fufficiently.—Dantzick is the grand 
ftorehoufe or repofitory of all the fruitful kingdom 
of Poland. The wheat, barley, and rye, of a great part 
of the country, are there laid up in parcels of 20,. 30, 
or 60 lafts in a chamber, according to the fize of the 
room ; and this they keep turning every day or two, 
to keep it fweet and fit for flipping. A thunder 
ftorm has fometimes been of very terrible confequen- 
ces to thefe ftores. All tlie corn of the growth of 
former years having been found fo much altered by ope 
night’s thunder, that though over night it was dry, 
fit for Ihipping or keeping, and proper for ufes of any 
fort, yet in the morning it was found clammy and 
flicking. In this cafe there is no remedy but the 
turning of all fuch corn three or four times a day for 
two months or longer ; in which time it will fome¬ 
times come to itfelf, though fometimes not. This ef¬ 
fect of thunder and lightning is only obferved to take 
place in fuch corn as is not a year old, or has not 
fweated thoroughly in the ftraw before it was threfhed 
out. The latter inconvenience is eafily prevented by a 
timely care; but as to the former, all’that can be 
done is carefully to examine all ftores of the laft year’s 
corn after every thunder ftorm, that if any of this 
have been fo afftded, it may be cured in time ; for a 
negledb of turning will certainly utterly deftroy it. 

According to Vitruvius’s rules, a granary fhould al¬ 
ways be at the top of a houfe, aqd have its openings 
only to the north or eaft, that the corn may not be 
expofed to the damp winds from the fouth and weft, 
which are very deftrudive to it; whereas the contrary 
ones are very neceflary and wholefome to it, ferving 

to 
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Granary, to cool and dry it from all external humidity, from 

-*-whatever caufe. There mull alfo be openings in the 

roof to be fet Open in dry weather, partly to let in 
frelh air, and partly to let out the warm effluvia which 
are often emitted by the corn. The covering of the 
roofs fflould always be of tiles, beoaufe in the worft 
feafons, when the other openings cannot be fafe, there 
will always be a conliderable inlet for lrelh air, and a 
way out for the vapours by their joinings, which are 
never clofe. If there happen to be any windows to 
the fouth, great care mult be taken to fhut them up in 
inoilt weather, and in the time of the hot fouthern 
Winds. There muft never be a cellar, or any other 
damp place under a granary, nor fflould it ever be 
built over ftables; for in either of thefe cafes the corn 
will certainly fuffer by the vapours and be made damp 
•in one, and ill-tafted in the other. 

M. Du Hamel and Dr Hales recommend various con¬ 
trivances for ventilating or blowing freffl air through 
corn laid up in granaries or fflips, in order to pre- 
ferve it fweet and dry, and to prevent its being de¬ 
voured by weevils or other infedts. This may be done 
by nailing wooden bars or laths on the floor of the 
•granary about an inch diftant from each other, when 
they are covered with hair-cloth only ; or at the dif- 
tance of two or three inches, when coarfe wire-work, 
or baiket-work of olier is laid under the hair-cloth, or 
when an iron plate full of holes is laid upon them. Thefe 
laths may be laid acrofs other laths, nailed at the dif- 
tanceof 15 inches, and two or more deep, that there 
may be a free paffage for the air under them. The 
under laths mull; come about fix inches fflort of the 
wall of the granary at one end of them ; on which end 
a board is to be fet edgeways, and doping againft the 
wall: by this difpofition a large air-pipe is formed. 
Which having an open communication with all the 
.interftices between and under the bars, will admit 
thepalfage of air below forcibly through a hole at the 
extremity of it, into all the corn in the granary, that 
will consequently carry off the moift exhalationsof the 
corn. The ventilators for fupplying freffl air may be 
fixed againft the wall* on the infide or outfide of the 
granary, or under the floor, or in the cieling; but 
wherever they are fixed, the handle of the lever that 
works them muft be out of the granary, otherwife the 
perfon who works them would be in danger of fuffoca- 
tion, when the corn is fumed with burning brimftone, 

, as is fometimes done for deftroying weevils. Small 
. moveable ventilators will anfwer the purpofe for venti¬ 
lating corn in large bins in granaries, and may be eafily 
moved from one bin to another. If the granary or corn 
fflip be very long, the main air-pipe may pafs lengthwife 
along the middle of it, and convey air, on both lides, 
under the corn.- In large granaries, large double ven¬ 
tilators, laid on each other, may be fixed at the middle 
and near the top of the granary, that they may be 
worked by a wind-mill fixed on the roof of the build¬ 
ing, or by a water-mill. The air is to be conveyed 
„,from the ventilators through a large trunk or trunks, 
reaching down through the feveral floors to the bot¬ 
tom of the granary, with branching trunks to each 
floor, by medns of which the air may be made to pafs 
into a large trunk along the adjoining crofs walls: 
from thefe trunks feveral leffer trunks, about four inch¬ 
es wide, are to branch off, at the diftance of three or 


four feet from each other, which are to reach through Granary, 
the whole length of die granary, and their farther s v 
ends are to be clofed : feams of T ‘. or T ' T of an inch are 
to be left open at the four joinings of the boards, where 
they are nailed together, that the air may pafs through 
them into the corn. In fome of thefe Idler trunks 
there may be Aiding ihutters, in order to flop the paf¬ 
fage of the air through thofe trunks which are not co¬ 
vered with corn ; or to ventilate one part of the grana¬ 
ry more briflely than others, as there may be occafion. 

There muft alfo be wooden Ihutters, hung on hinges 
at their upper part, fo as to fflut clofe of themfelves ; 
thefe muft be fixed to the openings in the walls of the 
granny on their outfide : by thefe means they will 
readily open to give a free paffage for the ventilating 
air, which afeends through the corn, to pafs off, but 
will inftantly Amt when the ventilation ceafes, and 
thereby prevent any dampnefs of the external air front 
entering : to prevent this, the ventilation fflould be 
made only in the middle of dry days, unlefs the corn, 
when firft put in, is cold and damp. 

In leffer granaries, where the ventilators muft be 
worked by hand, if thefe granaries Hand on ftaddles, 
fo as to have their loweft floor at fome diftance from 
the ground, the ventilators may be fixed under the 
loweft floor, between the ftaddles, fo as to be worked 
by men ftanding on the ground, without or within 
the granary. A very commodious and cheap venti¬ 
lator may be made for fmall granaries, by making a 
ventilator of the door of the granary ; which may be 
eaiily done by making a circular fereen, of the fize of 
a quarter of a circle, behind the door : but in order to 
this, the door muft be open, not inwards but out¬ 
wards of the granary, fo that as it falls back, it may 
be worked to and fro in the fereen ; which muft be 
exadtly adapted to it in all parts of the circular fide 
of the fereen as well as at the top and bottom. But 
there muft be a flop at about eight or ten inches dif¬ 
tance from the wall, to prevent the door’s falling back 
farther; that there may be room for a valve in the 
fereen to fupply it with air ; which air will be driven, 
in by the door, through a hole made in the wall near 
the floor, into the main air-trunk, in which there muft 
be another valve over the hole in the wall,, to prevent 
the return of the air. 

To deftroy weevils and other infetts with which Gra¬ 
naries are apt to be infefled. —The prefervatiou of 
grain fro-m the ravages of infers may be beft effe(fted 
by timely and frequent fereeningv and ventilation ; as. 
little or no inconvenience will follow com or malt lod¬ 
ged dry, but what evidently refults from a negled of 
thefe precautions. For, whether the obvious damage 
arife from the weevil, the moth, or the beetle, that da¬ 
mage has ceafed at the time the vermin make their 
appearance under either of thefe fpecies, they being, 
when in this laft ftate of exiftence, only propagators 
of their refpective kinds of vermiculi; which, while 
they continue in that form, do. the mifehief. 

_ ht tins laft,or hifecft ftate, they eat little, their prin¬ 
cipal bnfinefs.being todepofit their ova (egg), which, 
unerring inftimft prompts them to do where large col¬ 
lections of grain fumiffl food for their fucceflbrs while 
in a vermicular ftate.. It is therefore the bulinefs of 
induftry to-prevent future generations of thefe ra.vagers, * 
by deftroying the eggs previous to their hatching j and 

this. 
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'Canary, this isbeil accomplilhed by frequent fcreening, and ex- to jooo. According to Brunich, molf of the garnets Granary. 

v -pofure to draughts of wind or frelh air. By frequent- ftrike fire with fteel. '-v—-' 

1 y ftirring the grain, the cohefion of their ova is bro- Cronftedt obferves, that the metallic calces, when 
ken, and the nidus of thofe minute worms is deftroyed, mixed with other earthy fubftances, make great altera*- 
which on hatching colled! together, and fpin or weave tion in their fufibility; iron, for inftance, in the argilla- 
numerous neils of a cobweb-like fubftance for their fe- ceous and micaceous earths, renders them fufible, tho’ 


curity. To thefe nefts they attach, by an infinity of 
fmall threads, many grains of corn together* firlt for 
their protection, and then for their food. When their 
habitations are broken and feparated by the fcreeil, 
theyfall throughits fmallinterftices, and may be eafily 
removed from the granary with the dull. Thofe that 
efcape an early fcreening will be deftroyed by fubfe- 
quent ones, while the grain is but little injured ; and 
the corn will acquire thereby a fuperior purity. But by 
inattention to this, and fometimes by receiving grain 
already infedted into the granary, thefe vermin, parti¬ 
cularly the weevil, will in a fiiort time fpread themfelves 
in that ftate every where upon its furface, and darken 
even the walls by their number. Under fucli circuiti- 
ftances a hen or hens, with new hatched chickens, if 
turned on the heap, will traverfe, without feeding (or 
very fparingly fo) on the corn, wherever they fpread; 
and are feemingly infatiable in the purfuit of thefe in- 
fedts. When the number is reduced within reach, a 
hen will fly up againft the walls* and brufll them down 
withherwings, while her chickens feize them with the 
greateft avidity. This being repeated as often as they 
want food, the whole fpecies will in a day or two be 
deftroyed. Of the phalaena (moth), and the fmall 
beetle, they feem equally voracious : on which account 
they may be deemed the 1110ft ufeful inftrUments in 
nature for eradicating thefe noxious and deftrudtive 
vermin. 

GRANATE, or Garnet : a genus of foflils rank¬ 
ed among the filiceous earths; but, according to M. 
Magellan, analogous to gems, all of them being com- 
pofed of the filiceous, argillaceous, and calcareous 
earths, with a greater or lefs proportion of iron. The 
opaque and black garnets contain about a fifth part of 
iron; but the diaphanous ones only T Vth, according to 
Bergman. The garnets, properly fo called, contain a 
greater quantity of liliceons earth than the fhirls, and 
■ both are now juftly ranked with the filiceous earths. 
The general properties of the garnet, according to 
Cronftedr, are as follow: 1. It is more fufible as it 
contains lefs metallic matter, and is more tranfparent 
©r glafly in its texture. 2. Mixed with fait of kelp, 
it may, on a piece of charcoal, be converted into glafs 
by the blow-pipe, which cannot be done with a flint. 
3. The moft tranfparent garnet may, without any ad¬ 
dition, be brought to a black opaque flag by the fame 
means. 4. It is never,' as far as is hitherto known, 
found pure, or without fome mixture of metal, efpc- 
cially iron, which may be extracted by the common 
methods. 5. Thf garnet matter, during the cryftal- 
lization, has either been formed in fmall detached quan¬ 
tities, or elfe has had the power of fliooting into cry¬ 
ftals, though clofely confined in different fubftances: 
ftnce garnets are generally found difperfed in other fo- 
lid ftones, and oftentimes in the harder ones, fuch as 
quartz and chert. Fabroni informs us, that the gar¬ 
net is eafily melted by means of borax or the vegetable 
alkali. Its fpecific gravity is greater than that of the 
precious ftones; viz. from 3600, and even from 4400 


otherwife they are not fo. Hence there may be fome 
reafons for confidering the garnet as a quartz impreg¬ 
nated with iron ; yet on the whole he thinks it will be 
better to call the garnet a ftoneof a different order, un¬ 
til we have experiments fufhcient to warrant us to re¬ 
duce the number of earths. The garnet earth is ne¬ 
ver found but in an indurated ftate ; and is divided into 
the garnetproperly fo called, andfhirl or cockle; though, 
this perhaps is owing more to the figure of their cryftals 
than any thing elfe. The fpecies are, 

1. The granatus, or coarfe-grained garnet; a heavy 
hard ftone, cryftallizing in form of polygonal balls, 
moftly of a red or reddiih browil colour. It is found 
of a reddifh brown and whitifh or pale yellow, in diffe¬ 
rent parts of Sweden. 

2. The granatus cryftallizatus, or cryftallized gar¬ 
net, is reckoned among the precious ftones, but vary¬ 
ing in its colour and form of its cryftal more than any 
of them. Sometimes it is of a deep and dark red co¬ 
lour ; fometimes, yellowilh or purplifh; fometimes 
browil, black, or opaque. It is inferior both in luftre 
and hardnefs to the other gems, yielding to the file, 
although it will ftrike fire with fteel. The cryftals are 
fometimes irr'egular, but frequently a flume rhomboidal, 
tetradecahedral, and almoft all other regular forms. 

Wal-lerius makes the fpecific gravity of the garnet 
from 3600 to 3900, aiid even 4406; Brifien makes it 
4100; and Cotes fays that the garnets of Bohemia are 
4360, thofe of Sweden being 39 78. The moft efteem- 
ed is the Syrian garnet; which is of a fine fed, incli¬ 
ning to purple, very tranfparent* but lefs beautiful than 
the oriental amethyft. This, according to Magellan, 
is the amethyftizontas of Pliny ; and is found in Syria, 
Calcutta, Cananor, Camboya, and Ethiopia. The fo- 
ranus of the ancients was another kind of garnet of'a 
fed colour inclining to yellow, called vermeille by tha 
French, and giacihto guarnacino by the Italians ; the 
former having the name of rubino di rocca among the 
laft mentioned people. The name Soranus comes from 
Sorian or Sur 'tan, a town of Pegu, from whence thefe 
gems are brought. 

Sometimes the garnets have a yellow colour, in 
which cafe they obtain the name of hyacinths. Like 
othergems, they are divided into oriental and occiden¬ 
tal ; but this means in faft no more than mere or lefs 
valuable; the fineft ftones being always called oriental, 
wherever they come from. Some very fine ones are 
found in Bohemia; they are alfo met with in Hungarjf, 
at Pyrna in Silefia, S. Sap ho in the canton of Berne 
in Switzerland, in -Spain, and in Norway. Their 
colour is fuppofed to proceed from iron; and, accord¬ 
ing to M. Sauflure, even the fineft oriental garnets at¬ 
tract the magnetic needle at a fmall diftance. In the 
focus of a good burning-glafs the garnet melts into a 
brown mafs, which is attracted by the magnet; which 
ihows that iron enters into its compofition in a confider- 
able proportion. Some garnets, however, contain a 
little gold; and fome, called by the Germans zingrau- 
fen, contain tin. M. Magellan is of opinion, that 
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Ornate [1 lapis alahandkus of Pliny, and another gem which 
II he mentions of a deep purple, were both true gar- 
Gnuidee. ncts# 

3. The cockle or Ihirl. See Cockle. 

The garnets abound lb much with iron that they are 
fometimes worked with profit as ores of that metal; in 
which cafe no notice is taken of the natural charadler 
of the flone, in the fame manner as is done with clays 
and jafpers that contain iron ; for in thefe the quanti¬ 
ty of metal is gradually augmented, until at lafl they 
acquire the appearance of iron itfelf. The greateft 
part of this genus, however, contain only from fix to 
twelve per cent, of iron, which is too poor to be work¬ 
ed any where with advantage as an ore of that metal. 
When any of the garnet kind are to be tried for the 
metal they contain, the iron ought to be melted out 
of them by the common procefs ; and if the garnet at 
the fame time contains tin or lead, thefe will likewife 
be included in the iron. They may be extracted out 
of it, however, by a heat gradually augmented ; the 
lead and tin fweating out in form of drops, though al¬ 
ways lbinewhat mixed with iron. None of the garnet 
kind have yet been found in the form of an earth pro¬ 
perly fo called ; though at Swappawari in Lapland, 
there is foand a bole which has the fame figure with 
thegarnet; and the horneblende of the Swedes, which 
is fomewhat harder than this bole, has often the ap¬ 
pearance of a cockle. 

G ran ate-P ajl e. See Garnet. 

GRAND, a term rather French than Englilh, tho’ 
nfed on many occafions in our language. It has the 
fame import with great , being formed of the Latin 
grandis. In this fenfe we fay, the grand-mafter of an 
order, the grand-mafter of Malta, of the free-mafons, 
&c. So alfo the grand-fignor, the grand-vilir, &c. 
grand-father, grand-mother, &c. 

In the French polity and cuftoms there are feveral 
officers thus denominated, which we frequently retain 
inEnglifli; as grand almoner, grand ecuyer, grand 
chambelhn, grand voyer, &c. 

Grand-A ffize. See Assise. 

GRANDDiftrefs ( difiri&io magnet), in Englilh law, a 
writ of diftrefs, fo called on account of its extent, 
which reaches to all the goods and chattels of the par¬ 
ty within the county. This writ lies in two cafes: ei¬ 
ther when the tenant or defendant is attached and ap¬ 
pears not, but makes default; or where the tenant or 
defendant hath once appeared, and after makes default. 
On fuch occafions, this writ lies by common law, in 
lieu of a petit cape. 

Grand Guflo, among painters, a term ufed to ex- 
prefs that there is fomething in the picture very great 
and extraordinary, calculated to furprife, pleafe, and 
inftrudt.—Where this is found, they fay, the painter 
was a man of grand guflo ; and they ufe the words 
fublime and marvellous, when they fpeak of a pidure, 
in much the fanie fenfe. 

Grand Jury, larceny, fergeanty, &c. See Jury, &c. 

GRANDEE, is underftood of a lord of the firft 
rank or prime quality. 

In Spain, \\iritr m grandees is ufed abfolntely to de¬ 
note the prime lords of the court, to whom the king 
has once given leave to be covered in his prefcncc : 
there are fome grandees for life only ; made by the 
king’s faying fimply. Be covered. Others arc grandees 
Vol. VIII. 


by defeent; made by the king’s faying, Be covered Grandeur 
for thyfelf and heirs. Thefe laft are reputed far above al “f 
the former. ** SubKmity; 

1 here are fome who have three or four grandee- 
fiiips in their family. r 

GRANDEUR and Sublimity. Thefe terms Double fig- 
have a double fignification: they commonly fignify the nificatiou. 
quality or circumftance in objecls by which tbe emo¬ 
tions of grandeur and fublimiiy are produced ; fome¬ 
times the emotions themfelves. 

I11 handling the prefentjiibjed, it is neceflary that 
the impreflion made on the mind by the magnitude of 
an objedt, abftradting from its other qualities, ftiouldbe 
ascertained. And becaufe abftradtion is a mental ope¬ 
ration of fome difficulty, the fafeft method of judging 
is, to choofe a plain oljedt that is neither beautiful nor 
deformed, if fuch a one can be found The plaineft 
that occurs, is a huge mafs of rubbilh, the ruins per- 
haps of fome extenfive building ; or a large heap of 
ftoncs, fuch as are colledied together for keeping ia 
memory a battle or other remarkable event. Such an 
objedt, which in miniature would be perfectly indiffe¬ 
rent, makes an impreflion by its magnitude, and ap¬ 
pears agreeable. Andfuppofing it fo large as to fill the 
eye, and to prevent the attention from wandering up¬ 
on other objects, the impreflion it make swill be fo much 
the deeper. See Attention. 

But though a plain objedt of that kind be agreeable, 
it is not termed grand: it is not entitled to that cha¬ 
racter, unlefs, together with its fize, it be pofTeffed of 
other qualities that contribute to beauty, fuch as regu¬ 
larity, proportion, order, or colour : and according to 
thenumberof fuch qualities combined with magnitude, 
it is more or lefs grand. Thus St Peter’s church at 
Rome, the great pyramid of Egypt, the Alps towering 
above tbe clouds, a great arm of the fea, and above all 
a clear and ferene fky, are grand ; becaufe, belide their 
fize, they are beautiful in an eminent degree. On the 
other hand,an overgrown whale,having a difagreeable 
appearance, is not grand. A large building agreeable 
by its regularity and proportions, is grand ; and yet a 
much larger building deftitute of regularity, has not 
the leal! tindture of grandeur. A fingle regiment in 
battiy array, makes a grand appearance ; which the 
furrounding crowd does not, chough perhaps ten for 
one in number. And aregimenc where the men are all 
in one livery, and the horfes of one colour, makes a 
grander appearance, and confequently ftrikes more ter¬ 
ror, than where there is confuiion of colour arid drefs. 

Thus greatnefs or magnitude is the circumftance that Grandeur 
diftinguifhes grandeur from beauty : agreeablenefs is diftiiiguifk- 
the gemis, of which beauty and grandeur are fpecies. eh from 

The emotion of grandeur, duly examined, will be beauty, 
found an additional proof of the foregoing dodtrine. 

That this emotion is pleafant in a high degree,requires 
no other evidence but once to have feenagrand object: 
and if an emotion of grandeur be pleafant, its caufe or 
objedt, as obferved above) muft infallibly be agreeable 
in proportion. 

The qualities of grandeur and beauty are not more 
diftinct, lhan the emotions are which thefe qualities 
produce in a fpediator. It is obferved in the article 
Beauty, that all the various emotions of beauty 
have one common charadter, that of fweetnefs and 
gaiety. The emotion of grandeur has a different cha- 
N radter: 
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rafter : a large objeft that is agreeable, occupies the 
whole attention, and fwells the heart into a vivid 
emotion, which, though extremely pleafant, is rather 
ferious than gay. And this affords a goodrefifon for 
tliftinguifiling in language the different emotions. 
The emotions railed by colour, by regularity, by pro¬ 
portion, and by order, have Inch a refemblance to 
each other, as readily to come underonegeneral term, 
\vz..the emotion of beauty ; but the emotion of grandeur 
is fo different from thefe mentioned, as to merit a pe¬ 
culiar name. 

Though regularity, proportion, order and colour, 
contribute to grandeur as well as to beauty, yet thefe 
qualities are not by far fo effential to the former as to 
the latter. To make out that propofnion, fome preli¬ 
minaries arerequiftte. In the firfl place, the mind, not 
being totally occupied with a fmall objeft, can give its 
attention at the fame time to every minute part ; but 
in a great or extenfive objeft, the mind, being totally 
occupied with the capital and finking parts, has no 
attention left for thofe that are little or indifferent. In 
the next place, two limilar objefts appear not fimilar 
when viewed at different diftauces : the fimilar parts 
of a very large objeft, cannot be feen but at different 
diftauces ; and for that reafon, its regularity, and the 
proportion of its parts, are in fome meafurelofl to the 
eye neither are the irregularities of a very large ob¬ 
jeft fo confpicuous as of one that is fmall. Hence it 
is, that a large objeft is not fo agreeable by its regu¬ 
larity, as a fmall objeft; nor fo difagreeable by its ir¬ 
regularities. 

Thefe confi'derations make it evident, that grandeur 
is. fatisfied with a lefs degree of regularity, and of the 
other qualities mentioned, than is requilite for beau¬ 
ty ; which may be illuflrated by the following experi¬ 
ment. Approaching to a fmall conical hill, we take an 
accurate furvey of every part, and are fenlible of the 
High tell deviation from regularity and proportion. Sup- 
poling the hill to be conliderably enlarged, fo as to 
make us lefs fenfible of its regularity, it will upon 
that account appear lefs beautiful. It will not, how¬ 
ever, appear lefs agreeable, becaufe fome flight emo¬ 
tion of grandeur comes in place of what is loll in 
beauty. And at lafl, when the hill is enlarged te a 
great mountain, the fmall degree of beauty that is 
left, is funk in its grandeur. Hence it is, that a 
towering hill is delightful, if it have but the (lightefl 
refemblance of a cone ; and a chain of mountains not 
lefs fo, though deficient in the accuracy of order and 
proportion. We require a fmall furface to be fmooth ; 
but in an extenfive plain, conliderable inequalities are 
overlooked. In a word, regularity, proportion, order, 
^tid colour, contribute to grandeur as well as to beauty; 
but with a remarkable difference, that in paffing from 
fmall to great, they are not required in the fame de¬ 
gree of perfection. This remark ferves to explain 
the extreme delight we have in viewing the face of 
nature, when fufficiently enriched anddiverfified with 
objefts. The bulk of the objefts in a natural landfcape 
are beautiful, and fome of them grand: a flowing ri¬ 
ver, a fpreading oak, a round hill, an extended plain, 
are delightful ; and even a rugged rock, or barren 
heath, though in themfelves difagreeable, contribute 
by contrail to the beauty of the whole ; joining to thefe 
the verdure of the fields, the mixture of light and fhade, 


and the fublime canopy fpread over all ; it will not Grandeur 
appear wonderful, that fo extenfive a group of fplen- 
did objefts fhould fwell the heart to its utmofl bounds, 
and raife the flrongefl emotion of grandeur. The " 
fpeftator is confcious of an enthufiafm which cannot 
bear confinement, nor the flriftnefs of regularity and 
order : he loves to range at large ; and is fo enchant¬ 
ed with magnificent objefts, as to overlook flight 
beauties or deformities. g 

The fame obfervation is applicable in fome meafure Sublimity; 
to works of art. In a fmall building, the (lightefl ir¬ 
regularity is difagreeable : but in a magnificent palace, 
or a large Gothic church, irregularities are lefs re¬ 
garded. In an epic poem, we pardon many negligen¬ 
ces that would not be permitted in a fonnet or epi¬ 
gram. Notwitliflanding fuch exceptions, it may be 
juflly laid down for a rule. That in works of art, or¬ 
der and regularity ought to be governing principles ; 
and.hence the obfervation of Loqginus, “ In works 
“ of art we have regard to exaft proportion ; in thofe 
“ of nature, to grandeur and magnificence.” 

The fame refieftionsare in a good meafure applicable 
to fublimity : particularly that, like grandeur, it is 
a fpecies of agreeablenefs ; that a beautiful objeft 
placed high, appearing more agreeable than formerly, 
produces in the fpeftator a new emotion, termed the 
emotion of fublimity ; and that the perfection of or¬ 
der, regularity, and proportion, is lefs required in 
objefts placed high, or at a diflaBce, than at hand. 

The pleafant emotion raifed by large objefts, has 
not elcaped the poets : l 

. . . ■ - He doth beftride the narrow world 

Like a Colloffus : and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs. Julius Cefar. aSt I .fc. 3. 

Cleopatra. I dreamt there was an emp’ror Antony: 

Oh fuch another fleep, that I might fee 
But fuch another man ! 

His face was as the heav’ns—and therein .ftuck 
A fun and moon, which kept their courfe, and lighted 
The little O o’ th’ earth. 

His legs beftride the ocean, his rear’d arm 

Crefted the world. Antony and Cleopatra, all $.Jc. 3. 

-Majefty 

Dies not alone—but, like agulph, doth draw 

What’s near it with it. It’s a maffy wheel 

Fixed on the fummit of the higheft mount, , 

To wbofe huge ipokes ten thoufand leffer things 
Are mortis’d and adjoin’d—which, when it falls, 

Each fmall annexment, petty conference. 

Attends the boift’rous ruin. Hamlet , all $,fc. 8; 

The poets have alfo made gobd ufe of the emotion 
produced by the elevated fituation of an objeft : 

Quod fi me lyricis vatibus inferes, 

Sublimi feriam fidera vertice. Herat Carm. I. a. ede I. 

Oh thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 

Whofe youthful fpirit, in me regenerate. 

Doth With a twofold vigour lift me up. 

To reach at vi&ory above my head. 

Richard II. ail l.Jc, 4. 
Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke afeends my throne. 

Richard II. ail $.fc. a. 

Antony. Why was I rais’d the meteor of the world, 

Hung in the ikies,; and blazing as I travell’d, 

Till all my fires Were fpent; and then caft downward 

To be trod out byCaelar? Dryden, All for Love, eH Z. 

The defcrlptiyjf of Paradifc in the fourth book of 

Faradije 
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Paradife L»fl, is a fine illuftradon of the impreflion 
* nd . made by elevated objefts : 
tublumty. g 0 on jj e { are3j an j to the border comes 

v . Of Eden, where delicious Paradife, 

Now Hearer, crowns with her indofure green, 

As with a rural meuud, the champain head 
With a fteep wildernefs; whofe hairy fide* 

Of thicket overgrown, grotefque and wild, 

Accefs deny’d; and over head up grew 
Infuperable height of loftieft lhade. 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A fylvan fceoe ; and as the ranks afeend. 

Shade above lhade, a woody theatre 
Of ftatelieft view. Yet higher than their tops 
The verd’rous wall of Paradife up fprung; 

Which to our general fire gave profpedt large 
Into his nether empire, neighb’ring round. 

And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodlieft trees, loaden with fairell fruit, 

BiolToms and fruits at once of g; lden hue. 

Appear’d, with gay enamell’d coiours mix’d. /■ 131. 

Though a grand objedis agreeable, we muft not in* 
fer that a little objed is difagreeable ; which would be 
unhappy for man, confidering that he is furrounded 
with fo many objeds of that kind. The fame holds 
with refpeft to place : a body placed high is agree¬ 
able ; but the fame body placed low, is not by that cir- 
oumftance rendered difagreeable. Littlenefs and low- 
nefs of place areprecifely fimilar in the following par¬ 
ticular, that they neither give pleafure nor pain. And 
in this may vifibly be difeovered peculiar attention in 
fitting the internal confiitution of man to his external 
circumftances. Were littlenefs and lownefs of place 
agreeable, greatnefs and elevation could not be fo: 
were littlenefs and lownefs of place difagreeable, they 
would occafion uninterrupted uneafinefs.' 

The difference between great and little with refped 
to agreeablenefs, is remarkably felt in a feries when 
we pafs gradually from the one extreme to the other. 
A mental progrefs from the capital to the kingdom, 
from that to Europe—to the whole earth—to the pla¬ 
netary fyftem, to the univerfe, is extremely pleafant: 
the heart fwelis, and the mind is dilated at every 
ftep. The returning in an oppofite direction is not 
pofitively painful, though our pleafure leffens at eve¬ 
ry ftep, till it vanilh into indifference : fuch a pro¬ 
grefs may fometimes produce pleafure of a different 
fort, which arifes from taking a narrower and nar¬ 
rower infpedion. The fame obfervation holds in a pro¬ 
grefs upward and downward. Afcent is pleafant be- 
caufe it elevates us ; but defeent is never painful: it is 
for themoft part pleafant from a different caufe, that it 
is according to the order of nature. The fall of a ftone 
ffom any height, is extremely agreeable by its acce¬ 
lerated motion. We feel it pleafant to defeend from 
a mountain, bccaufe the defeent is natural and eafy. 
Neither is looking downward painful; on the contra¬ 
ry, to look down upon objefts, makes part of the plea¬ 
fure of elevation: looking down becomes then only 
painful when the objed is fo far below as to create 
dizzinefs ; and even when that is the cafe, we feel a 
fort of pleafure mixed with the pain: witnefs Shakef- 
peare's defeription of Dover cliffs : 

- - -How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis, to cafl one's eye fo low ! 

Tlie crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 

Show fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Half-way down 
Hangs-one that gathers famphire ; dreadful trade ! 

Methinks he feems do bigger than his head. 


Grandeur 

and 

Sublimity. 


The flhermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring back 
Diminifh’d to'her cock; her cock, a buoy 
Altftoft too fmall for fight The murm’ring furge, 

That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard fo high. I’ll look no more. 

Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 

Topple down headlong. King Lear, alt %.fc. C. 

A remark is made above, that the emotions of gran¬ 
deur and fublimity are nearly allied. And hence it is, 
that the one term is frequently put for the other: an 
increafing feries of numbers, for example, producing 
an emotion fimilar to that of mounting upward, is 
commonly termed an afeending feries \ a feries of num¬ 
bers gradually decreafing, producing an emotion fiini- 
lar to that of going downward, is commonly termed 
a defcend'mg fertes : we talk familiarly of going up to 
the capital, and of going down 10 the country : from 
a leffer kingdom we talk of going up to a greater ; 
whence the anabafis in the Greek language, when one 
travels from Greece to Perfia. We difeover the fame 
way offpeaking in the language even of Japan; and iis 
univerfality proves it the offspring ofa natural feeling. 6 

The foregoing obfervation leads us to confider gran- Grandeur 
deur and fublimity in afigurative fenfe, and as applica- fubli- 
ble to the fine arts. Hitherto thefe terms have been ’ nit y a 
taken in their proper fenfe as applicable to objefts 
of fight only : and it was of importance to beftow 
fome pains upon that article ; becaufe, generally 
fpeaking, the figurative fenfe of a word is derived from 
its proper fenfe, which holds remarkably at prefent. 

Beauty, in its original fignification, is confined to ob. 
jefts of fight; but as many other objeds, intelledual 
as well as moral, raife emotions refembling that of 
beauty,the refemblanceof the effefts prompts us to ex¬ 
tend the term beauty to thefe objefts. This equally 
accounts for the termsgrandeur and fublimity taken in 
a figurative fenfe. Every emotion, from whatever 
caufe proceeding, that refembles an emotion of gran¬ 
deur or elevation, is called by the famename: thus 
generofity is find to be an elevated emotion, as well as 
great courage ; and that firmnefs of foul which is fu¬ 
perior to misfortunes obtains the peculiar name of mag¬ 
nanimity. On the other hand, every emotion that con- 
trads the mind, and fixeth it upon things trivial or of 
no importance, is termed low, by its refemblance to 
an emotion produced by a little or low objed of fight: 
thus an appetite fortrifling amufements is called a low 
tafte. The fame terms are applied to charaders and 
adions: we talk familiarly of an elevated genius, qf 
great man, and equally fo of littlenefs of mind : fome 
aflions are great and elevated, and others are little 
and groveling. Sentiments, and even exprefiions, are 7 
charaderifed in the fame manner : an expreflion or j““* 
fentiment that raifesthe mind is denominated^re^f or poetry. 
elevated-, and hence the SUBLIME in poetry. In* 
fuch figurative terms, we lofe the diftinftion between 
great and elevated in their proper fenfe; for the refem¬ 
blance is notfo entireasto preferve thefe lermsdiftind 
in their figurative application. We carry this figure 
ftill farther. Elevation, in its proper fenfe, imports 
fuperiority of place; and lownefs, inferiority of place: 
and hence a man of fuperior talents, of fuperior rank; 
of inferior parts, of inferior tafte, and fuch like.The ve¬ 
neration we have for ouranceftors, and forthe ancients 
in general, being fimilar to the emotion produced by an 
N 2 elevated 
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Grandeur elevated objedt of fight, jollifies the figurative expreflion 
o ta— r ^ e anc * ents being raifed above us, or poffefljng a 
, £ u lm>t y- fuperior place.. The notes of the gamut, proceeding 
regularly front the blunter or groffer founds to the more 
acute and piercing, produce in the hearer a feeling 
fomewhat limilar to what is produced by mounting up¬ 
ward ; and this gives occafion to the figurative expref- 
8 fions a high note, a low note. 

Real and Such, is the refemblance in feeling between.real 
figurative an j figurative grandeur, that among the nations on 
ultimate!' t ^ le ea ^ c °ah of Afriqa, who are. dir,e£ted. purely by 
seonnedted. nature > the officers of hate are, with refpedb to rank, 
diflinguilhed by the length.of the.batoun each : .carries 
in his hand; and in Japan, princes and great lords 
fliovv their rank by the length and fize of their fedan- 
poles. Again, it is a rule in painting, that figpres of 
a. fmall fize are proper for grotefque pieces ; ^ut that 
an hillorical fubjedt, grand and important, requires 
figures as great as the life. The refemblance of thefe 
feelings is in reality fo flrong, chat elevation in a figu¬ 
rative fenfe is obferved to have the fame effect, even 
externally, with real elevation : 

K. Henry- This day is call’d the feaft of Crifpian. 

He that outlives this day and comes fafe home. 

Will Hand a-tip toe when this day is nam’d, 

And roufe him at the name of Crifpian, 

Henry K . adt 4- f C: 8. 

The refemblance in feeling between real and figura¬ 
tive grandeur is humoroufly illultrated by Addiion in 
« Sp e aator, criticiling upon Euglilh tragedy.* “ The ordinary 
N° 4%, method of making an hero is to clap a huge plume of 
feathers upon his head, which rifes fo high, that there 
is often a greater length from his chin to the top of 
his head than to the foie of his foot. One would be¬ 
lieve, that we thought a great man and a tall man the 
fame thing. As thefe fuperflnous ornaments upon the 
head make a greac man, a priucefs generally receives 
her grandeur from thofe additional incumbrances that 
fall into her tail: I mean the broad fweeping train 
that follows her in all her motions; and finds conftanc 
employment for a boy who Hands behind her to open 
and fpread it ro advantage.” The Scythians, impreff- 
cd with the fame of Alexander, were aftoniflied when 
they found him a little man. 

A gradual progrefs from fmall to great is not lefs 
remarkable in figurative than inreal grandeur or eleva¬ 
tion. Every one mull; have obferved the delightful 
effect of a number of thoughts or fentiments, artfully 
dilpofed like an afeending feries, and making imprel- 
fions deeper and deeper : fuch difpofition of members 
in a period is termed a climax. 

Within certain limits grandeur and fublimity pro¬ 
duce their ftrongelt effedts, which lelfen by excefs as 
well as by defedt. This is remarkable in grandeur 
and fublimity taken in their proper fenfe ; the grand- 
elt emotion that can be railed by a vilible objedt is 
where the object can be taken in at one view ; if fo 
immenfe as not to be comprehended but in parts, it 


tends rather to diftradt than fatisfy the mind (a) : in Grand«w 
like manner, the itrongelt emotion produced by ele- a “ d 
vadon is where 'the objedt is feen diltindlly; a Sublimity. 
greater elevation ieffens in appearance the objedt, till 
it vanilh out of light with its pleafant emotions. The 9 
fame is equally remarkable in figurative grandeur and Figurative 
elevation ; which Ih all be handled together, becaule, as grandeur, 
obferved above, they are fcarce ditiinguilhable. Sen¬ 
timents may be fo {trained as to become obfeure, or to 
exceed the capacity of the human mind : agai'nlt fuch 
licence of imagination, every good writer will be upon 
his guard. And therefore it is of greater importance 
to obferve, that even the true fublime may be carried 
beyond that pitch which produces the higbelt enter¬ 
tainment. We are undoubtedly fufceptible of a greater 
elevation than can be infpired by' human addons the 
molt heroic and magnanimous; witnefs what we feel 
from Milton’s deferiprion of fuperior beings: yet 
every man mull be fenfible of a more conlcant and 
fweet elevation when the hiftory of his own fpecies is 
the fubjedt: he enjoys an elevation equal to that of 
the greateft hero, of an Alexander or a Caefar, of a 
Brutus or an Epaminondas : he'accompanies thefe he¬ 
roes in their fublimell fentiments and molt hazardous 
exploits, with a magnanimity equal to theirs ; and 
finds it no firetch to preferve the fame tone of mind 
for hours together without linking.. The cafe is not 
the fame in deferibing the adtions or qualities of fupe- 
rior. beings: the reader’s imagination cannot keep pace 
with that of the poet; the mind, unable toTupport it¬ 
felf in a Itrained elevation, falls as from a height; and 
the fall is immoderate like the elevation : where that 
effedt is not felt, it mult be prevented by fonie obfeurity 
in the conception, which frequently attends the de- 
ferip'dons of unknown objedis. Hence the StFrancifes, 

St Dominies, and other tutelary faints among the 
Roman Catholics. A mind unable to raife itfelf to 
the Supreme Beingfelf-exifient and eternal, or to fup- 
port itfelf in a Itrained elevation, finds itfelf more at 
eafe in ufing the intercelfion of fome faint whofe piety 
and- penances while on earth are fuppofed to have 
made him a favourite in heaven. 

A {trained elevation is attended with another in¬ 
convenience, that the author is apt to fall fuddenly 
as well as the reader ; becanfe it is not a little difficult 
to defeend, fweetly and ealily, from fuch elevation to 
the ordinary tone of the fubjedt. The following paf- 
fage is a good illultration of that obfervation : 

Ssepe etiam immenfum coelo venit agmen aquarum, 

Et feedam gtomerant tempeftatem imbribus atris 
Conledtae ex alto nubes. Ruit arduus tether, 

Et pluvia ingenti lata lseta boumqne labores 
TDiluit. Inplentur foffte, et cava flumina crefcunt 
Cum fonyu, fervetque fretis fpirantibus aequor. 

Tpl'e Pater, media nimborum ih nocfte/corufca 
Fulmina inoHtur dextra. Quo inaxuma motu 
Terra tremit: fugere fer;e,'et mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis ftravit pavor. Hie flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit : ingeminant Aujlri , et denftjfitnvs imber. 

Hirg. Georg. 1 . x. 

In 


(a) It is jnftly obferved by Addifon, that perhaps a man would have been more afionilhed with the ma- 
jeftic air that appeared in one of Lyfippus’s itatues of Alexander, though no bigger than the life, than he 
might have been with Mount Atbos, had it been cut into the figure of the hero, according to the propofal of 
Phidias, with a river in one hand and a city in the other. Spettat'.r, N° 415. 
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Grandeur In the defeription of a florin, to figure Jupiter 
and throwing down huge mountains with his tlninder- 
Subllmky. bolts, is hyperbolically fublime, if we may ufethe ex- 
v ' predion: the tone of mind produced by that image is 
is fo diflant from the tone produced by a thick (bower 
of rain, that the fudden tranlition mult be unplea- 
fant. 

Objedts of fight that are not remarkably great nor 
high, fcarce raife any emotion of grandeur or of fub- 
limity : and the fame holds in other objeits ; for we 
often find the mind roufed and animated) without be¬ 
ing carried to that height. This difference may be 
difcerned in many forts of mufic, as well as in fome 
mufical inftruments: a kettle-drum roufes, and a haut¬ 
boy is animating ; but neither of them infpires an 
emotion of fublimity: revenge animates the mind in a 
eonliderable degree ; but it never produceth an emo¬ 
tion that can be termed^rnW or fublime ; and perhaps 
no difagreeable pallion ever has that effe£t. 

No delire is more univerfal than to be exalted and 
honoured ; and upon that account, chiefly, are we 
ambitious of power, riches, titles, fame, which would 
fuddenly lofe their relifti did they not raife us above 
others, and command fubmilfion and deference : and 
it may be thought, that our attachment to things 
grand and lofty, proceeds from their connection with 
our favourite pallion. This connection has undoubted¬ 
ly an effeCt; but that the preference given to things 
grand and lofty mult have a deeper root in human na¬ 
ture, will appear from confidering, that many be¬ 
llow their time upon low and trifling amufements, 
without having the leaft tinCture of this favourite 
paflion: yet thefe very perfons talk the famelanguage 
with the reft of mankind ; and prefer the more ele¬ 
vated pleafures: they acknowledge a mors refined 
tafte, and are afhamed of their own as low and grove¬ 
ling. This fentiment, conftant and univerfal, muft 
be the work of nature ; and it plainly indicates an 
original attachment in human nature to every objeCt 
that elevates the mind : fome men may have a greater 
relifh for an object not of the highetl rank ; but they 
are confcious of the preference given by mankind in 
general to things grand and fublime, and they are 
fenfible that their peculiar tafte ought to yield to the 
general tafle. 

What is faid above fuggefts a capital rule for reach¬ 
ing the fublime in fitch works of art as are fufeepti- 
Grandeur 5 an< ^ t ^ at to P rc f ent thofe parts or circum- 

•f manner, fiances only which make the greateft figure, keeping 
out of view every thing low or trivial; for the mind, 
elevated by an important objeCt, cannot, without re- 
luCtauce, be forced down to bellow any (hare of its at¬ 
tention upon trifles. Such judicious feleCtion of ca¬ 
pital circumftances, is by an eminent critic ftyled 
'Sptiuior, g ranc l eur 0 f manner*. In none of the fine arts is 
°‘ 41-5 " there fo great fcope for that rule as in poetry; which, 
by that means, enjoys a remarkable power of bellow¬ 
ing upon objects and events an air of grandeur : when 
We are fpeCtators, every minute objeCt prefents itfelf 
in its order: but in deferibing at fecond hand, thefe 
are laid afide, and the capital objects are brought clofe 
together. A judicious tafte in thus feleCting the mod 
intereftiug incidents, to give them an united force, ac¬ 
counts for a faCt that may appear furpriling; which 
is, that we are more moved by fpii ited narrative ai 


fecond hand, than by being fpeCtators of the event it- Grandeur 
felf, in all its circumftances. 

Longinus f exemplifiesthe foregoingrule by a com- 11 
parifon of two paflages; f Chap, 8. 

Ye pow’rs, what maduefs ! how on (hips- fo frail' 

(Tremendous thought!) can thoughtlefs mortals fail ? 

For ftormy Teas they quit the pleafing.plain, 

Plant woods in waves, and dwell amidil the main. 

Far o'er the Jeep (a tracfclefs path) they go. 

And wander oceans in purfuit of wo. 

No eafe their hearts, no reft their eyes can find, 

On heaven their looks, and on the waves their miud ; 

Sunk are their fpirits, while their arms they rear. 

And gods are wearied with their fruitlefs prayer. 

Arista vs. 

Burft as a wave that from the cloud impends, 

Andfwell’d with tempefts on the ihip defeends 
White are the decks with foam : the winds aloud 
Howl o’er the mails, and fing through every (hroud. 

Pale, trembling, tir’d, the failors freeze with fears, 

And inftant death on every wave appears. Homer. 

In the latter paflage, the moll ftriking circumftances 
are feleCled to fill the mind-with terror and aftonilh- 
menr. The former is a collection of minute and low 
circumftances, which fcatter the thought, and make 
no imprelfipn; it is at the fame time full of verbal,an- 
tiihefes andtow conceit, extremely improper in a feene 
of diftrefs.., 

The following defeription of a battle is remarkably 
fublime, by collecting together in the feweft words, 
thofe circumftances which make the greateft figure. 

“ Like autumn’s dark ftormspouringfrom two echo¬ 
ing hills, towards each other approached the heroes ; 
as two dark ftreamsfrom high rocks meet and roar on 
the plain, loud, rough, and dark in battle, meet Loch- 
lin and.Inisfail. Chief mixes his ftrokes with chief, 
and man with man : fled founds.on Heel, and helmets 
are cleft on high: blood burfts and fmokes around : 
firings murmur on the polifh’d yew : darts ruih along 
the Iky : fpears fall like fparks of flame that gild the 
ftormy face of night. 

“ As the noife of the troubled ocean when roll the 
waves on high, as the laft peal of thundering heaven, 
fuch is the noii'e of battle. Though Carmac’s hundred 
bards were there, feeble were the voice of a hundred 
bards to fend the deaths to future times ; for many 
were thp deaths of the heroes, and wide poured the 
blood of the valiant.” Fingal. 

The following paflage in the 4th book of the Iliad 
is a defeription of a battle wonderfully ardent, 

“ When now.gathered on either fide, the hofts plung¬ 
ed together in fight; Ihield is harfbly laid to Ihield ; 
fpears cralh on the brazen csrllets; bofly buckler with 
buckler meets ; loud tumult rages over all; groans 
are mixed with boafts of men; the (lain and flayer join 
in noife ; the earth is floating round with blood. As 
when two rufhing ftreams from two mountains come 
roaring down, and throw together their rapid waters 
below, they roar along the gulphy vale ; the ftartled 
Ihepherd hears the found as he (talks o’er the diftant 
hills: fo, as they mixed in fight, from both armies 
clamour with loud terror arofie,” But fuch general 
deferiptions are not frequent in Homer. Even his 
lingle combats are rare. The fifth hook is the longett 
account of a battle that is in the Iliad ; and yet con¬ 
tains nothing biu a long catalogue of chiefs killing 

chief 
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eramlcur chiefs, not in fingle combat neither, but at a diftance 
with an arrow or a javelin; and thefe chiefs named for 
11 "‘ ty ' the firft time and the laft. The fame fcene is conti¬ 
nued through a great part of the fixth book. There 
is at the fame time a minute defeription of every 
wound, which for accuracy may do honour to an ana- 
tomift, but in an epic poem is tirefome and fatiguing. 
There is no relief from horrid languor but the beau¬ 
tiful Greek language and melody of Homer’s verii- 
fication. 

In the twenty-firft book of the Oydifey, there is a 
paifage which deviates widely from the rule above laid 
down: itconcerns thatpartof the hiftory of Penelope 
and her fuitors, in which Ihe is made to declare in 
favour of him who fliould prove the molt dexterous in 
fliooting with the bowol Ulyfles : 

Now gently winding up the fair afeent 
By many an eafy ftep the matron went: 

Then o’er the pavement glides with grace divine 
(With polilh’d oak the level pavements fhine.) 

The folding gates a dazzling light difplay’d. 

With pomp of various architrave o’erlaid. 

The holt, obedient to the filken firing, 

Forfakes the ftaple as fhe pulls the ring 5 
The wards refpondent to the key turn’d round ; 

The bars fall back ; the flying valves refound. 

Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring, 

So roar’d the lock when it releas’d the fpring, 

She moves majeftic through the wealthy room. 

Where trealur’d garments call a rich perfume : 

There, from the column where aloft it hung, 

Reach’d, in its fplendid cafe, the bow unftrung. 

Virgil fometimes ,errs againft this rule : intfie fol¬ 
lowing paflages minute circumltances are brought into 
full view; and what is Hill worfe, they are deferibed 
with all the pomp of poetical didtion, JEneid, L. i. 
I.214, t0 219. L. vi. I.176, to 182. L.vi. I. 212, 
to 231 : and the laft, which deferibes a funeral is the 
lefs excufable, as the man whofe funeral it is makes 110 
figure in the poem. 

The fpeech of Clytemneftra, defeending from her 
* sftf 3 -i chariot, in the Iphigenia of Euripides*, is fluffed with 
a number of common and trivial circumftances. 

But of all writers, Lucan in this article is themofl 
injudicious : the fea-fight between the Romans and 
t Lib. iii. Maflilians f is deferibed fo much in detail, without 
,567, exhibiting any grand or total view, that the reader is 
fatigued with endlefs circumflanees,without ever feel¬ 
ing any degree of elevation; and yet there are fome 
fine incidents, thofe for example of the two brothers, 
and of the old man and his ion, which taken feparate- 
ly, would affedt us greatly. But Lucan, once engaged 
in a defcripiiott, knows no end. See other paflages of 
the fame kind, L. iv. 1 . 292, to 337. L. iv. 1 . 150, to 
765-. The epifode of the forcerefs Eridtho, end of 
bookfixth, is intolerably minute and prolix. 

This rule is alfo applicable to other fine arts. In 
painting it is eftablifhed, that the principal figure mull 
be put in the ftrongeft light; that the beauty of atti-. 
tude confills in placing the nobler pans molt in view, 
and in fupprefling the fmaller parts, as nutch as poffi- 
ble ; that the Folds of the drapery mull be few and 
large; that forefhortenings are bad, becaufe they make 
the parts appear little; and that the mufcles ought to 
be kept-as entire as poflible, without being divided 
into fmall fedlidns.' Every one at prefent fubferibes 
to that rule as applied to gardening, in oppofuion to 


parterres fplit into a thoufand/mail parts in the fliff- ©randeur 
eft regularity of figure. The moil eminent architects and 
have governed themfelves by the fame rule in all their Subli mity.^ 
works. n 

Another rulechiefly regards the fublime, though it General 
is applicable to every fort of literary performance in- terms 
tended for amufement; and that is, to avoid as much ought to be 
as poflible abftradt and general terms. Such terms, f i,«. 
fimilar to mathematical figns, are contrived to exprefs j imi ^ 
our thoughts in a concife manner; but images which intended, 
are the life of poetry, cannot be raifed in any perfec¬ 
tion bat by introducing particular objedts. General 
terms, that comprehcnda number of individuals, muff 
be excepted from that rule: our kindred, our clan, our 
country, and words of the like import, though they 
fcarce raife any image, nave, however, a wonderful 
power over the paflions: the greatnefs of the complex 
objedt overbalances the obfeurity of the image. 

Grandeur, being an extreme vivid emotion, is not 
readily produced in perfedtion but by reiterated im- 
preflions. The effedt of a fingle impreflion can be 
but momentary; and if one feel fuddenly fomewhat 
like a fwelling or exaltation of mind, the emotion va- 
nifheth as foon as felt. Single thoughts or fentiments 
are often cited as examples of the fublime ; but their 
effedt is far inferior to thatof agrand fubjedt difplayed 
in its capital parts. We fhall give a few examples, that 
the reader may judge for himfelf. In the famous ac¬ 
tion of Thermopylae, where Leonidas the Spartan 
king,withhis chofen band, fighting for their country. 

Were cut off to the lafl man, a faying is reported of 
Dieneces, .one of the band, which, expre fling cheer-, 

£ul and undifturbed bravery, is well intitled to the firff 
place in examples of that kind : talking of the num¬ 
ber of their enemies, it was obferved, that the arrows 
fhot by fuch a multitude would intercept the light of 
the fun; “ So much the better (fays he), for we then H‘ roc!et ' 
fhall in fight thefhade.” ■ 

Somerfet . Ah ! Warwick, Warwick, were thou as we are, 

We might recover all our lofs again. 

The Queen from France has brought a puifiant power* 

Ev’n now we heard the news. Ah ! could’ft thou fly ! 

Warwick. Why, I then would not fly. 

‘Thirdpart , Henry VI, adl. J. fc. 3. 

Such, a fentiment from a man expiring of his wounds, 
is truly heroic; and muff elevate the mind to the great- 
eft height that can be done by a fingle exprefiion : It 
will not fuffer in a comparifoii with the famous fenti¬ 
ment Qu’il mot/rut of Corneille : the latter is a fenti¬ 
ment of indignation merely, the former of firm and 
cheerful courage. 

To cite in oppofuion many a fublime paflage, en¬ 
riched with- the fineflimages, and dreffed in the njoft 
nervous exprefiions, would fcarce be fair. We fhall 
produce but one iuflatlcc, from Shakefpeare, which _ - 
fets a few objects before the eye, without much pomp 
of langdage: it operates its effedt by reprefenting thefe 
objedts in a climax, railing the mindhigher and higher 
till it feel the emotion of grandeur in perfedtion : 

The cloud-capt tow’rs, the gorgeous palaces. 

The folemn temples, the great globe itfelf. 

Yea, all which it inherit, ftall diflblve, &c. 

The clond-capt.torurs produce an elevat/bg emotion, 
heightened by the gorgeous palates ; and the mind is 
carried ftill higher and higher by the images that fol¬ 
low. 
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low. Succeffive images, making thus ftronger and 
Wronger iinpreflions, muft elevate more than any Bu¬ 
gle image can do. 

As, on the one hand, no means direCtly applied 
have more influence to raife the mind than grandeur 
and fublimity ; fo, on the other, no means indirectly 
applieu have mor influence to link and deprefs it: for 
in a Hate of elevation, the artful introduction of an 
humbling objed, makes the fall great in proportion 
to the elevation. Ot this obfervation Shakefpeare 
gives a beautiful example in the paffage laft quoted 


The cloud-capt tow’rs, the gorgeous palaces, 

The fulemn temples, the great globe itfelf, 

Yea, all which it inherit, fcall diflolve, 

And like the hafelefs fabric of a vifion 

Leave uot a wreck behind- Tempeji, aCt 4. fit. 4. 


The elevation of the mind in the former part of this 
beautiful paflage, makes the.fall great in proportion, 
when the molt humbling of all images is introduced, 
that of an utter diffolution of the earth and its inhabi¬ 
tants. The mind, when warmed, is more fufceptible 
of impreflions than in a cool Hate ; and a deprefling 
or melancholy objeCt liftened to, makes the Arongeft 
imprelfion when it reaches the mind in its higheft ftate 
of elevation or cheerfulnefs. 

But a humbling image is not always neceffary to 
produce that effect: a remark is made above, that in 
describing fuperior beings, the reader’s imagination, 
unable to fupport itfelf in a Brained elevation, falls 
often as from a height, and links even below its ordi¬ 
nary tone. The following inltance comes luckily in 
view ; for a better cannot be given : “ God faid, Let 
there be light, and there was light.” Longinus 
quotes this paflage from Mofes as a Ihining example 
of the fublime ; and it is fcarce poffibls, in fewer 
words, to convey fo clear an image of the infinite 
power of the Deity : but then it belongs to the pre- 
fent fubjeCt to remark, that the emotion of fublimity 
raifed by this image is but momentary ; and that the 
mind, unable to fupport itfelf in an elevation fo much 
above nature,immediately links down into humility and 
veneration for a Being fo far exalted above groveling 
mortals. Every one is acquainted with a difpute about 
* Soileau that paflage between two French critics *, the one po- 
aiid Huct, fitively affirming it to be fublime, the other as poli- 
tively denying. Whathas been remarked, fcows,that 
both of them have reached the truth, but neither of 
them the whole truth : the primary efFeCt of the paf¬ 
fage is undoubtedly an emotion of grandeur which 
fo far jollifies Boileau : but then every one muft be 
fenfible, that the emotion is merely a flalh, which, va- 
nilhing inftantaneoufly, gives way to humility and ve¬ 
neration. That indirect effeCt of fublimity juftifies 
Huer, on the other band, who heing-a man of true 
piety, and probably not much carried by imagina¬ 
tion, felt the bumbling paffions more fenlibly than 
bis antagonift did. And laying alide difference of 
charader, Huet’s opinion may perhaps be defended as 
the more folid ; becaufe, in fuchimages, the depreffing 
emotions are the more fenlibly felt, and have the lon- 
13 ger endurance. 

Falfe lub- The Braining an elevated fubj ed beyond due bounds, 

lime. and beyond the reach of an ordinary conception, is 
not a vice fo frequent as to require- the corredion of 
critigifm. But falfe fublime is a rock that writers of 
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more fire than judgment commonly fplit on ; and 
therefore a colledion of examples may be of ufe as a 
beacon to future adventurers. One fpecies of falfe fu¬ 
blime, known fey the name of bombajl, is common a- 
mong writers of a mean genius : it is a ferious endea¬ 
vour, by Brained defeription^to raife a low or familiar 
fubjed above its rank ; which, inftead of being fub¬ 
lime, fails not to be ridiculous. The mind, indeed, is 
extremely prone, in fomc animating paffions, to mag¬ 
nify its objeds beyond natural bounds : but fuch hy¬ 
perbolical deferiptiou has its limits : and when carri¬ 
ed beyond the impulfe of the propenlity, it degene¬ 
rates into burkfque. Take the following examples : 

S ejanus. -Great and high 

The world knows only two, that’s Rome and I. 

My roof receives me not : ’tis air I tread, 

And at each ftep I feel my advanc’d head 

Knockout a Bar in heav’n, S ejanur, Ben Johnfon, all f. 

A writer who has no natural elevation of mind devi¬ 
ates readily into bombaft : he Brains above his natu¬ 
ral powers ; and the violent effort carries him beyond 
the bounds of propriety. 

Guilford. Give way, and let the gufhing torrent come ; 
Behold the tears we bring to fwell the deluge. 

Till the flood rife upon the guilty world, 

And make the ruin common. 

Lady Jane Grey, ail 4. near the end. 

Another fpecies of falfe fublime is Bill more faulty 
than bombaft ; and that is, to force elevation by in¬ 
troducing imaginary beings without preferving'any 
propriety in their aCtions ; as if it were lawful to a- 
feribe every extravagance and inconliftence to beings 
of the poet's creation. No writers are more licenti¬ 
ous in that article than Johnfon and Dryden : 

Methinks 1 fee Death ami the Furies waiting 
. What we will do, and all the heavens at leifure 
For the great fpeCtacle. Draw then your fwords 1 
And if our deftiny envy our virtue 
The honour of the day, yet let us care 
To fell ourfelves at fuch a price, as may 
Undo the world to buy us, and make Fate, 

While file tempts ours, to fear her own eflate 

Catiline, aH 5 , 

-The Furies flood on hills 

Circling the place, and trembled to fee men 
Do more than they : whilft Piety left the field', 

Griev’d for that fide, that in fo bad a caufe 
They knew not what a crime their valour was. 

The Sun flood ftill,and was, behind the cloud 

The battle made, ften fweating to drive up 

His frighted horfe, whom ftill the noife drove backward 1 . 

Ibid'. a£l 5 , 

Ofmyn. While we indulge our common happinefs, 

He is forgot by whom we all poffeft. 

The brave Almanzor, to whofe arms we owe 
All that we did, and all that We ihall do; 

Who like a temped that outrides the wind. 

Made a juft battle ere the bodies join’d. 

Ahdalla. His victories we fcarce could keep in view. 

Or poliih ’em fo fall as He rough drew. 

Abdcmelccb. Fate after him below with pain did move. 

And Victory could fcarce keep pace above. 

Death did at length fo many flain forget. 

And loll the tale, and took ’em by the great. 

Conquejl af Granada, all 2. at beginning. 

An aCtor on the ftage may be guilty of bombaft as 
well as an author in his clofet: a certain manner of 
afling, which is grand when fupported by dignity in 
the fentiment and force in the expreffion, is ridiculous 
where the fentiment is mean and the expreffion flat. 

GRAND- 


Grandeur 

and 

Sublimity. 
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Grandgor GRANDGOR is ufed in Scotland for the pox. In the firfl encounter. Spithrobates hiving thrown lfls Granite. 

II the Philofophical Tranfaflions, n° 469. fedl. 5. we javelin without effefl, advanced fword in hand to meet - — 

Gfanicua. } iave a proclamation of king James IV. of Scot- liis antagonift, who ran him through with his pike 
land, ordering all who had this difeafe, or who had as he railed his arm to discharge a blow with his fey- 
attended others under it, forthwith to repair to an mitar. But Rofaees, brother to Spithrobates, atthe 
ifland in the Frith of Forth. If the grandgor was fame time gave Alexander fuch a furious blow on 
the. pox, and this diftemper came into Europe at the head with his l*attle-ax, that he beat offhis plume, 
the liege of Naples in 1495, it mull have made a and flightly wounded him through the helmet. As 
very quick progrefs to caufe fuch an alarm at Edin- he was ready to repeat the blow, Ciitus with one 
burgh in 1497. Itroke of his fey mi tar cut off’RolaceS’s head, and thus 

GRANGE, an ancient term for a bars or place jn all probability faved the life of his fovereign. The 
wherein to lay up and threlh corn. The word is Macedonians then, animated by the.example of their 
formed of the Latin granea ; or of grantnn, “grain, king, attacked the Perfians with new vigour, who 
corn,” &c. Hence 2.H0granger or grangier, “agrange- foon after betook themfelvcs to flight. Alexander 
keeper or farmer.” did not purfue them ; but immediately charged the 

GR44«ge is alfoufed, in a more extenfive fenfe, for enemy’s foot with all his forces, whohad novr palled the 
a whole farm, with all the appendages of ftables for river*. The Perfians, dilheartened at the defeat of their 
horfes, flails for cattle, &c. and for an inn. cavalry, made no great rc-fiftance. The Greek merce- 

GRANIj in our ancient Writers, multachoes or naries retired in good order to a neighbouring hill; 
whiikers of a beard. The word l'eems formed from whence they fent deputies to Alexander deliring leave 
the ancient Britifli or Iri fli greann, <( a beard.” It to march off unmolelted. But he, inllead of coming to 
is given for a reafon why the cup is refufed to the a parley with them, rulhed furioufiy into the middle of 
laity. Quia barbati, & prolixos habentgranos, duvi po- this fmall body ; where his horfe was killed under him, 
cuium inter epulctsfurnunt, prizes liquore pilos inficiunt, and he himfelf in great danger of being cut in pieces. 
auam ori injundunt. The Greeks defended themfelvcs with incredible va- 

GRANICUS, a fmall river near the Hellefpont lour for a long time, but were at lail almofl entirely 
in Ltffer Afia, remarkable for the firfl vidlory gained cutoff. In this battle the Perfians are faid to have loft 
by Alexander the Great over the armies of Darius.— 20,000 foot and 2500 horfe, and the Macedonians on- 

Authors difagree very much about the number of the ly 55 foot and 60 horfe. 

Perfians, though all agree that they were vaftly more GRANITE, in natural hiftory, a diftinft' genus 
numerous than theGreeks. Juftin and Orolius tell 11s, of Hones, compofed of feparate and very large con- 
that the Perlian army confifted of 600,000 foot and cretions rudely compacted together ; of great hard* 

20,000 horfe; Arrian makes the foot amount to nefs, giving fire with Heel, not fermenting with a- 
200,000; But Diodorus tells us, that they were not cids, and flowly and imperfedlly calcinable in a great 
more than ico,ooo foot and 10,000 horfe. The fire. 

Macedonian army did not exceed 30,000 foot and 5000 * Of this genus there are three fpecies : r. Thehard 

liorfe. The Perfian cavalry lined the banks of the white granite, with black fpots, commonly called moor- 
Granicus, in order tooppole Alexander wherever he Hone. This is a very valuable kind, confuting of a 
Ihould attempt a paffage ; and the foot were polled be- beautiful congeries of very varioufly con It rufted and 
hind the cavalry on an eafy afeent. Parmenio .would differently coloured particles, not diffufed among"or 
have had Alexander to allow his troops fome time to running into one another, but each pure and diftindl, 
refreth themfelves ; but he replied, that, after having though firmly adhering to whichever of the others it 
crofted the Hellefpont, it would be a difgrace to him comes in contact with, and forming a very firm mafs. 
and his troops to be Hopped by a rivulet. Accor- It is much ufed in London lor the Heps of public 
dingly a proper place for eroding the river was no buildings, and on other occafions wheye great ftrength 
fooner found, that he commanded a ftrong detach- and hardnefs are required. 2. The hard red granite 
ment of horfe to enter ; he himfelf followed with the variegated-with black and white, and common in E- 
xmht wing, which he commanded in perfon ; the trum- gypt and Arabia. 3. The pale whitifh granite, varie- 
pets in the meantime founding, and loud fhouts of joy gated with black and yellow. This is fometimes 
being heard through the whole army. The Perfians let found in ftrata, but more frequently in loofe nodules, 
fly f a ch fhowers of arrows againftxhe detachment of and is ufed for paving the ftreets. 

Macedonian horfe, as caufedfomeconfulion.; feveralof Some of thefe kinds of Hones are found in almoft 
their horfes'beingkilled or wounded. As they drew every countfy, and in many places they are found of 
near the bank a raoft bloody engagement enfued'; the immenfe bign'efs. The largeft mafs of this kind ill 
Macedonians attempting to land, and the Perfians the known world, lying as an unconnefted Hone, is 
puffing them back into the river. Alexander, who found near the Cape of Good Hope in Africa, and 
obferved the confufion they were in, took the com- ofwhich we have the following defeription in the Phi- 
mand of them himfelf; and landing in fpite of all op- lofoph. Tranfadt. voh 68. p. 102, given by Mr An- 
polition, obliged the Perfian cavalry, after an obftinate derfon in a letter to Sir John Pringle. “ The Hone 
refiftance, to give ground. ' However, Spithrobates, is fo -remarkable, that it is called by the people here 
governor of Ionia, and fon-in-lawtoDarius, Hill main- the Tower of Babel , and by fome the Pearl Dia- 
tained his ground, and did all that lay in his power mond. It either takes the lafl name from a place 
to bring them back to the charge. Alexander ad- near which it is lituated, or it gives names to the tradl 
vanced full gallop to engage him ; neither did he de- of cultivated land- called the Pearl. It lies upon the 
Cline the combat, - and both were flightly wounded at top of a ridge of low hills, beyond a.large plain, at 

2 the 
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Granite, the diftance of about thirty miles front the CapeTown; 

—v-- beyond which, at a little diftance, is a range of hills 

of a much greater height. It is of an oblong (hape, 
and lies north and fouth. The fouth end is higheft ; 
the eaft and weft fides are fteep and high ; but the 
top is rounded, and (lopes away gradually to the north 
end, fo that you can afccnd it by that way, and en¬ 
joy a inoft extenlive profpeft of the whole country. 
I could not precifely determine its circumference, but 
it took us above half an hour to walk round it; and 
by making every allowance for the rugged way, and 
flopping a little, I think the nioft moderate computa¬ 
tion mull make it exceed half a mile. The fame dif¬ 
ficulty occurred with refpedt to knowing its height: 
but I think, that, at the fouth end, it is nearly equal 
to half its length : or, were I to compare it to an ob- 
' jedtyou are acquainted with, I ftiould fay it equalled 
the dome of St Paul's church. 

“1 am uncertain whether it ought to be confidered 
as the top of the hill, or a detached (lone, becaufe there 
is no politive proof of either, unlefs we were to dig 
about its bafe ; but it would certainly imprefs every 
beholder, at firft fight, with the idea of its being one 
Hone, not only from its figure, but becaufe it is real¬ 
ly one folid uniform mafs from top to bottom, without 
any interruption ; which is contrary to the general 
character of the high hills of this country, they be¬ 
ing commonly divided, or compofed of different ftra- 
ta, at lead if we may judge from the rows of plants 
or lhrubs which grow on the fu • s of the fteepeft, and, 
as I fuppofe, are produced from the fmall quantity of 
earth interpofed between them. It has indeed a few 
fiffures, or rather impreflions, which do noL reach 
deeper than four or five feet ; and near its north end 
a flratuin of a more compadt flone runs acrofs, which 
is not above twelve or fourteen inches thick, with its 
furface divided into little fquares, or oblongs, difpo- 
fed obliquely. This ftratum is perpendicular ; but 
whether it cuts the other to its bafe, or is fuperficial, 
I cannot determine. Its furface is alfo fofmooth that, 
it does not appear to have formerly been joined to, or 
feparated from, any other part by violence, as is the 
cafe with many other large fragments ; but enjoys the 
exadl fituation where it was originally placed, and has 
undergone little change from being expofed for fo 
many fuccelfive ages to the calcining power of a very 
hot climate.”—A part of this flone being examined 
by Sir William Hamilton, he determined it to be a 
granite, and of the fame nature with the tops of fome 
of the Alps ; and fuppofes both of them to have been 
elevated by volcanic explofions. 

Granite, a genus of (tones of the order of petrae, 
belonging to the clafs of faxa. The principal confti- 
tuent parts of this (tone are felt-fpar or rhombic quartz, 
mica, and quartz. Thefe ingredients conflitute the 
liardeft fort of granite,and that mod anciently known. 
That into which fchoerl enters is more fubjedt to de- 
compofition. They never have any particular texture 
or regular form,but confifl of enormou, fhapelefs mafles 
extremely hard. In the finer granites the quartz is 
tranfparent; in others generally white or grey, violet 
or brown. The felt-fpar is generally the mod copious 
ingredient, and of a white, yellow, red, black, or 
brown colour. The mica is alfo grey, brown, yellow, 
green, red, violet, or black ; and commonly the kail 
Vol. VIII. 


copious. The fltoerl is generally black, and abounds Graiiitcll# 
in the granites that contain it. Hence the colour of 1 
the granites depends principally on that of the fpar or 
fchoerl. The red granites conlift commonly of white y_ 
quartz, red felt-fpar, and grey mica; the grey ones of 
white quartz, grey or violet felt-fpar, and black mica. 

The black granites commonly contain fchoerl inftead 
of felt-fpar; and the green ufuallycontain green quartz. 

On expofing granite to the Hame of a blow-pipe, 
the component ingredients feparatefrome one another. 

Mr Gerhard having melted fome in a crucible, found 
the felt-fpar run into a tranfparent glafs ; below it the 
mica lay in form of black (lag, the quartz remaining 
unaltered. It melted fomewhat better when all the 
three were powdered and mixed together ; though 
even then the quartz was Hill difcernible by a magni¬ 
fying glafs. Hence we may explain the reafon why 
grains of a white colour are fometimes found in volca¬ 
nic lavas. The mixture of mica prevents the filex or 
quartz from fplitting or cracking; and hence its in- 
fulibility and ufe in furnace-building. 

Granites are feldom flaty or laminated. In thefe 
which are of a clofe texture, the quartz and fchoerl 
predominate. They take a good poli(h ; for which 
reafon the Egyptians formerly, and the Italians Hill 
work them into large pieces of ornamental architec¬ 
ture, for which they are extremely fit, as not being 
liable to decay in the air. Farber, in his letters from 
Italy, mentions a kind of (lone named gr unit one , com¬ 
pofed of felt-fpar and mica: a fubftance of this kind, 
which moulders in the air, is found in Finland ; which 
is faid to contain falt-petre, and fometimes common 
fait. In that country it is called rapakiri. Wallerius 
deferibes 18 fpecies of granites, befides many others 
akin to this genus. Thofe deferibed by Cronfledt are, 

1. Loofe or friable, which comes from France, and is 
ufed at the brafs-works for calling that metal in. 2. 

Hard or compadl, of which there are two varieties, 
red and grey. The former is met with of two kinds : 
viz. fine-grained from Swappariin Lapland, or coarfe- 
grained from the province of Dalarne in Sweden. 

The grey, with other colours, is met with on the coaft 
round Stockholm and Norland in Sweden. 

GRANITELLO, a genus of Hones of the order of 
petras, belonging to the clafs of faxa. There are two 
fpecies, 1. That compofed of diftindl particles, found 
in feveral of the mountainous parts of Sweden. In 
fome of thefe there is a predominance of quartzofe 
particles, in others of micaceous ; in which laft cafe 
the Hone is flaty, and eafily fplit. 2. Granitello, com¬ 
pofed ofconvoluted particles. This is met with of dif¬ 
ferent colours, as whitifligrey, greenifti, and reddilh. 

Both thefe kinds of Hone are ufed in building furna¬ 
ces, on account of the powerful refiftance they make 
to the fire ; but the latter is preferable to the other, 
on account of its containing a little of a refraftory 
clayifli fubftance. It is likewife of great ufe in mills, 
where the fellow is a coarfe fand-ftone. 

GRANIVOROUS, an appellation given to ani¬ 
mals which feed on corn or feeds. Thefe are princi¬ 
pally of the bird kind. 

GRANT, in law, a conveyance in writing of fuch. 
things as cannot pafs or be conveyed by word only ; 
fuch are rents, reverfions, fervices, &c. 

Grant (Francis), Lord Cullen, an eminent law- 

O yer 
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Grant, yer and judge in Scotland, was defcended from a 
~ v ' younger branch of the family of the Grants of Grant 
in that kingdom, and was born about the year 1660. 
When hecommenced advocate, he madea diftinguifh-* 
ed figure at the revolution, by oppofing the opinion 
of the old lawyers, who warmly argued on the inabi¬ 
lity of the convention of eftates to make any difpo- 
fition of the crown. The abilities he fhowed in fa¬ 
vour of the revolution recommended him to an exten- 
live practice; in which he acquired fo much honour, 
that when the union between the two kingdoms was 
in agitation, queen Anne unexpectedly, and without 
application, created him a baronet, with a view of fe- 
curing his intereftin thatmeafure; and upon the fame 
principle, fbe foon after created him a judge, or one 
of the lords of feffion. From this time, according to 
the cuftom of Scotland, he was ftyled from the name 
of his eftate, Lord Cullen ; and the fame good quali¬ 
ties that recommended him to this honourable office, 
were very confpicuous in the difcharge of it; which 
he continued for 20 years with the higheft reputa¬ 
tion, when a period was put to his life by an illnefs 
which lafted but three days. He expired without 

any agony on March 16th 1726-His character 

is drawn to great advantage in the Biographia 
Britannica ; where it is obferved, among other re¬ 
marks to his honour, “ That as an advocate he was 
indefatigable in the management of bufinefs ; but at 
the fame time %hat he fpared no pains, he would ufe 
no craft. He had fo high an idea of the dignity of 
his profeffion, that he held it equally criminal to ne¬ 
glect any honeft means of coming at juflice, or to 
make ufe of any arts to elude it. In refpeCt to for¬ 
tune, though he was modeft and frugal, and had a 
large practice, yet he was far from being avaricious. 
His private charities were very confiderable, and grew 
in the fame proportion with his profits. He was, be- 
fides, very fcrupulous in many points; he would not 
fuffer a juft caufe to be loft through a client’s want of 
money. He was fuch an enemy to oppreffion, that 
he never denied his affiftance to fuch as laboured un¬ 
der it; andwith refpedt to the clergy of all profeffions 
(in Scotland,) his confcience obliged him to ferve them 
without a fee. When his merit had railed him to the 
bench, he thought himfelf accountable to God and 
man for his conduit in that high office; and that deep 
fenfeofhis duty, at the fame time that it kept him 
ftriitly to it, encouraged and fupported him in the per¬ 
formance. Whenever he fat as lord ordinary; the pa¬ 
per of caufes was remarkably full, for his reputation 
being equally eftablifhed for knowledge and integrity, 
there were none, who had a good opinion of their 
own prttenfions, but were defirous of bringing them 
before him, and not many who did not fit down fatis- 
-fied with his decilion. This prevailed more efpecial- 
ly after it was found that few of his fentences were 
reverfed; and when they were,itwas commonly owing 
to himfelf: for if,upon mature reflection,or upon new 
reafons offered at the re-hearing,he faw any juft ground 
for altering his judgment, he made no feruple of de¬ 
claring it; being perfuaded, that it was moremanly, as 
well as more juft, to follow truth, thantofupport opi¬ 
nion: and his condu&in this refpedt had a right effect ;■ 
for inftead of leflening, it raifed his reputation. He 
would not,however, with all this great ftockof kaow- 


ledge,experience, and probity, truft himfelf inmatters Grantham, 
of blood, or venture to decide in criminal cafes on the Granville, 
lives of his fellow-creatures ; which was the reafon v v * 
that, though often folicited, he could never be prevail¬ 
ed upon to accept of a feat in the judiciary court.— 

In his private character he was as amiable as he was 
refpeCtable in his public. He was charitable without 
oftentation, difinterefted in his friendlliips, and bene¬ 
ficent to all who had any thing to do with him. He 
was not only ftriCtly jifft ; but fo free from any fpecies 
of avarice, that his lady, who was a woman of great 
prudence and difcretion, finding him more intent on 
the Jmfinefs committed to him by others than on his 
own, took upon herfelf the care of placing out his mo¬ 
ney; and to prevent his poftponing, as he was apt to 
do, fuch kind of affairs, when fecurities offered,ffie cau- 
fed the circumftances of them to be ftated in the form 
of cafes, and fo procured his opinion upon his own 
concerns as if they had been thofe of a client. He 
was fo true a lover of learning, and was fo much ad¬ 
dicted to his ftudies, that, notwithftanding the multi¬ 
plicity of his bufinefs while at the bar, and his great 
attention to his charge when a judge, he neverthelefs 
found time to write various treatifes on very different 
and important fubjeCts : Some political, which were 
remarkably well-timed, and highly ferviceable to the 
government: others of a more extenlive nature,fuch as 
his effays on law, religion, and education,which were 
dedicated to George II. when prince of Wales ; by 
whofe command, his then fecretary, Mr Samuel Mo- 
lyneux, wrote him a letter of thanks, in which were 
many gracious expreffions, as well in relation to the 
piece as to its author. He compofed, befides tbefe 
many difcourfes on literary fubjeCts,for the exercife of 
his own thoughts, and for the better difcovery of 
truth; which went no farther than his own clofet, and 
from a principle of modefty were not communicated 
even to his rnoft intimate friends.” 

GRANTHAM, a town of Lincolnfliire, no miles 
from London. It is a neat populous town, with abun¬ 
dance of very good inns of great rcfort, on the north 
road, and fituated on the river Witham. Itisfup- 
pofed to have been a Roman town by the remains of 
a caftle which have been formerly dug up here. It is 
governed by an alderman and 12 juftices of the peace, 
a recorder, as coroner, an efeheater, 12 fecond-twelve 
men, who 'are of the common council, and 12 confta- 
bles to attend the court. Here is a fine large church 
with a ftone fpire, one of the loftieft in England, be¬ 
ing 288 feet high, and, by the deception of the fight, 
feems toftand awry, which, by the church being fitu- 
ated fo low, appears to a very great difadvantage. 

Here is a good free-fehool, where Sir Haac Newton 
received his firft education, befides two charity- 
fchools. On the neighbouring courfe are frequent 
horfe-races. 

GRANVILLE (George), lord Landfdowne, was 
defcended from a very ancient family, derived from 
Rollo the firft duke of Normandy. At eleven years 
of age he was fent to Trinity College in Cambridge, 
where he remained five years : but at the age of 15 
was admitted to the degree of mafter of arts ; ha¬ 
ving, before he was 12, fpoken a copy of verfes of 
his own compofition to the dutchefs of York at his 
College, when ftie paid a vilit to the Univerfity of 
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Granulated Cambridge. In 1696, his comedy called the She-gal- 
|| laiits was adted at the theatre-royal in Lincolns-inn- 
Grapho- fields, as his tragedy called Heroic Love was in the 
. meter - y ea r 1698. In 1702 he tranflated into Englilh the 
Jecond OLynthian of Detiiofthenes. He was member for 
thecounty of Cornwallin the parliament which met in 
1 710; was afterwards fecretary of war, comptroller 
of the houfehold, then treafurer, andfworn one of the 
privy-council. The year following he was created 
baron Lanfdowne. On the acceflionof king George I. 
in 1714, he was removed from his treafurer’s place ; 
and the next year entered his proteft againft the bills 
for attainting lord Bolingbroke and the duke of Or¬ 
mond. He entered deeply into the fchcme for raif- 
ing an infurredtion in the weft of England; and be¬ 
ing feized as a fufpedted perfon, was committed to the 
Tower, where he continued two years. In 1719, he 
made a fpeech in the houfe of Lords, againft the bill 
to prevent occalional conformity. In 1722, he with¬ 
drew to France, and continued abroad alnioft ten years. 
At his return in 1732, he publifhed a fine edition of 
his works in 2 vols quarto. He died in 1735, leaving 
no male iflite. 

Granville, a fea-port town of France, in Lower 
Normandy, partly feated on a rock and partly on a 
plain. It gave the title to an Englilh earl, now extinft. 
W. Long. 1. 32. N. Lat. 48. ;8. 

GRANULATED, fomething that has undergone 
granulation. See the next article. 

GRANULATION, in chemiftry, an operation by 
which metallicfubftances are reduced into fmall grains, 
er roundilh particles ; the ufe of which is, to facilitate 
their combination with other fubftances.—This opera¬ 
tion is very Ample ; it confifts only in pouring a 
melted metal flowly into a veflel filled with water, 
which is in the mean time to be agitated with a broom. 
With melted copper, however, which is apt to ex¬ 
plode with great violence on the contadb of water, 
dome precautions are to be obferved, of which an ac¬ 
count is given under thearticleCHEMiSTRY, n° 1148. 
Lead or tin maybe granulated by pouring them when 
melted into a box; the internal furface of which is to 
be rubbed with powdered chalk, and the box ftrongly 
fliaken till the lead has become folid. Metals are gra¬ 
nulated, becaufe their dudlility renders them inca¬ 
pable of being pounded, and becaufe filing is long 
and tedious, and might render the metal impure by 
an admixture of iron from the file. 

GRAPE, the fruit of the vine. See Vine and 
Wine. See alfo Currants and Raisins. 

Crap E-Shot, in artillery, is a combination of fmall 
Ihot, put into a thick canvas bag, and corded ftrongly 
together, fo as to form a kind of cylinder, whofe dia¬ 
meter is equal to that of the ball adapted to the can¬ 
non. The number of Ihot in a grape varies according 
to the ferviceor fize of the guns: in fea-fervice nine 
is always the number ; but by land it is increafed to 
any number or fize, from an ounce and a quarter in 
weight to three or four pounds. In fea-fervice the 
bottoms and pins are made of iron, whereas thofe ufed 
by land are of wood. 

'Grapes, in the manege, a term ufed to fignify the 
arrefts or mangy tumours that happen in the horfe’s 
legs. 

GRAPHOMETER, a mathematical inftrument, 
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otherwife called a Semicircle; the ufe of which is to Grapnel 
obferveany angle whofe vertex is at the centre of the ( -’ r als ' 
inftrumentin any plane (though it is 1110ft commonly 
horizontal, or nearly fo), and to find how many de¬ 
grees it contains. See Geometry, p.674,prop.xi.&c. 

GRAPNEL, or Grappling, a fort of fmall an¬ 
chor, fitted with four or five flukes or claws, and com¬ 
monly ufed to ride a boat or other fmall veflel. 

Fire-CRAPPUKc,, an inftrument nearly refembling 
the former, but differing in the conltruction of its 
flukes, which are fnrnifhed with ltrong barbs on 
their points. Thefe machines are ufually fixed on the 
yard-arms of a fhip, in order to grapple any adver- 
fary whom fhe intends to board. They are, however, 
more particularly uleful in Fire- Ship; for the purpofes 
deferibed in that article. 

GRASS, in botany, is defined to be a plant having 
Ample leaves, a Item generallyjointed and tubular, a 
hulky calyx (called gluma),nnd the feed Angle. Hence 
wheat, oats, barley,&c. are properly grafles, accord¬ 
ing to the definition given; while clover and feme 
other Amilar plants are not grafles,though fo frequent¬ 
ly called by that name.—Of grafs, the leaves are food 
for cattle, the fmall feeds for birds, and the larger 
grain chiefly for man. And it is obfervable, that na¬ 
ture has fo provided, that cattle (in grazing) feldom 
eat the flower intended to produce feed, unlefs com¬ 
pelled by hunger. 

For the culture of the different forts of grain, fee 
Agriculture, n° 122. b feq-> and for that of the 
grafles commonly fo called, fee the fame article, n° 

175, b feq. and the references below. 

Culmiferous grafles might be divided into two ge¬ 
neral clafles for the purpofes of the farmer, that it 
might be of ufe for him to attend to, viz. ift, Thofe 
which, like the common annual kinds of corn, run 
chiefly to feed-ftalks ; the leaves gradually decaying 
as thefe advance towards perfedlion,and becoming to¬ 
tally withered or falling off entirely when the feeds are 
ripe. Rye-grafs belongs to this clafs in the ftridleft 
fenfe. To it likewife may be afiigned the vernal- 
grafs, dog's-tail grafs,and fine bent-grafs. 2dly,Thofe 
whofe leaves continue to advance even after the feed- 
ftalks are formed, and retain their verdure and fuccu- 
lence during the whole feafon, as is the cafe with the 
fefeue and poa tribes of grafles, whofe leaves are as 
green and fucculent when the feeds are ripe and the 
flower-ftalks fading, as at any other time. 

“ It is wonderfnl, Mr Stillingfleet * remarks, to fee * efraBs re■ 
how long mankind have negledted to make a proper ad- lating to 
vantage of plants of fuch importance, and which, in Nat. Hiti. 
almoft every country, are the chief food of cattle, hoc. 

The farmer, for want of diflinguilhing and feledling 
grafles for feed, fills hispaftures either with weeds or 
Bad or improper grafles; when, by making aright 
choice, after fome trials, he might be fure of the bell 
grafs, and in the greatert abundance that his land ad¬ 
mits of. At prefent, if a farmer wants to lay down 
his land to grafs, what does he do ? he either takes 
his feeds indifcriminately from his own foul hay-rick, 
or fends to his next neighbour for a fupply. By this 
means, befides a certain mixtureof all forts of rubbifli, 
which imift neceflarily happen, if he chances to have 
a large proportion of good feeds, it is not unlikely but 
that what he intends for dry 1 an d may come from moift, 

. O 2 where 
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Grafs, where it grew naturally, and the contrary. This is 

---* fuch a flovenly method of proceeding, as one would 

* think could not poffibly prevail univerfally : yet this 
is the cafe as to all grades except the darnel-grafs,and 
what is known in fome few counties by the name of 
the Suffolk-grafs; and this latter inftance isowing, I 
believe, more to the foil than any care of the hulband- 
man. Now, would the farmer be at the pains of fepa- 
rating once in his life half a pint or a pint of the 
different kinds of grafs-feeds, and take care to fow 
them feparately, in a very little time he would have 
wherewithal to Hock his farm properly, according to 
the nature of each foil, and might at the fame time 
fpread thele feeds feparately over the country, by flip- 
plying the feed-(hops. The number of grades fit for 
the farmer is, I believe, fmall, perhaps half a dozen 
or half a fcore are all he need to cultivate ; and how 
fmall the trouble would be of fuch a taik, and how 
great the benefit, mull be obvious to every one at firft 
light. Would not any one be looked on as wild who 
lhould fow wheat, barley, oats, rye, peafe, beans, 
vetches, buck-wheat, turnips, and weeds of all forts 
together ? yet how is it much lefs abfurd to do what 
is equivalent in relation to gralfes ? Does it not import 
the farmer to have good hay and grafs in plenty ? 
and will cattle thrive equally on all forts of food ? We 
know the contrary. Horfes will fcarcely eat hay 
that will do well enough for oxen and qows. Sheep 
are particularly fond of one fort of grafs, and fatten 
upon it fafier than any other, in Sweden, if we may 
give credit to Linnaeus. And may they not do the 
fame in other countries ? How fhall we know till we 
have tried ?” 

As the generality of farmers knowfcarce any of the 
grades by name, and as without fuch knowledge little 
improvement can be made in this branch ofhufbandry, 
we have on Plate CCXXIII. given figures of thofe 
forts which have been recommended as the mod; 
profitable, viz. 

x. Hordeum murinum, Rye-grass vulgo. [Rye- 
grafs proprie is th t secale villofum. Perennial darnel, 
iollium perenne, is alfo, in fonte counties of England, 
improperly called rye-grafs.~\ See Agriculture, 
n° 179. 

2. Fefluca rubra , Purple Fescue-grass. See 
Agriculture, n°54. 

3. Fefluca ovina , Sleeps ditto. See Agricul¬ 
ture, n° 56—58. This is perhaps the mod valuable 
grafs of all. It is obferved to grow and thrive on lands 
of all qualities and in all fituations, from the dried up¬ 
land padures to the very moid parts of meadows. It 
does not part with its feeds till forne time after they 
are ripe, and even quite dry. It makes the thicked 
and clofed pile of any of them, and fends up but few 
flower-flalks in proportion to its leaves. It flowers 
in June, and is ripe in July. 

4. Holcus lanatus. Creeping Soft-grass. See 
Agriculture, n° 59. 

5. Alopecurus bulbofus, Bulbous Foxtail-grass, 
■\ EJiys m is recommended by Dr Anderfon J, as promifing on 
Agriculture, fome occalions to afford a valuable paflure-grafs. It 
c jr -’ feems chiefly, he obferves, to delight in a moid foil, 

and therefore protnifes to be only fit for a meadow 
paflure grafs. The quality that firfi recommended it 
to his notice, was the unufual firmnefs that its matted 
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roots gave to the furface of the ground, naturally foft Grafs. 

and moid, in which it grew; which feemed to promife '-v— 

that it might be of ufe upon fuch foils, chiefly in pre¬ 
venting them from being much poached by the feet of 
cattle which might paituie upon them. Molly foils 
especially are fo much hurt by poaching, that any 
thing that promifes to be of ufe in preventing it de- 
ferves to be attended to. 

6 . Poapratenfls, Great Meadow grass, feems to 
approach in many refpetts to the nature of the purple? 
fefeue; only that its leaves-are broader, and not near fo 
long ; being only about a foot or 16 inches at their 
greated length. Like it, it produces few feed-flalks 
and many leaves, and is an abiding plant. It affe&s 
chiefly the dry parts of meadows, though it is to be 
found on mod good padures. It is very retentive of 
its feeds, and may therefore be differed to remain till 
the dalks are quite dry. It bloffoms the beginning 
of June, and it feeds are ripe in July. 

•j.Poa comprefla, Creeping Meadow-grass, ac¬ 
cording to Dr Anderfon, feems to be the mod valuable 
grafs of any of this genus. Its leaves are firm and fuc- 
culent,of a dark Saxon-grpen colour; and grow fo clofe 
upon one another, as to form the riched pile of paf- 
ture-grafs. The flower-daiks, if differed to grow, 
appear in diffident quantities; but the growth of tjiefe 
does not prevent the growth of the leaves, both advan¬ 
cing together during the whole fummer; and when the 
dalks fade, the leaves continue as green as before. Its 
leaves are much larger and more abundant than the 
common meadow-grafs, poa trivialis ; and therefore it 
better deferves to be cultivated. 

%.Anthoxanthumodoratum ) V'EKi!ik-L grass, grows 
very commonly on dry hills, and likewife on found 
rich meadow-land. Itis one of the earlied grades we 
have ; and from its being found on fuch kinds ofpaf- 
tures as fheep are fond of, and from whence excellent- 
mutton comes, it is mod likely to be a good grafs for 
fheep-padures. It gives a grateful odour to hay. In 
one refpedt, it is very eafy to gather, as it flveds its 
feeds upon the lead rubbing. A correfpondent of the 
Bath Society, however, mentions a difficulty that oc¬ 
curs in collecting them,owing to its being furrounded 
with taller grades at the time of its ripening, and be-# 
ing almod hid among them. If it be not carefully 
watched when nearly ripe, he obferves, and gathered 
within a few days after it comes to maturity, great 
part of the feed will be lofl. The twided elaflic awns, 
which adhere to thefeed, lift them out of their recep¬ 
tacles with the lead motion from the wind,even while 
the draw and ear remain quite ereft. It is found moflly 
in the moid parts of meadows ; very little of it on dry 
padures. It flowers about the beginning of May, and 
is ripe about themiddle of June. 

y.Cynofuruscriflatus, Crested Dog’s-tai l Grass. 

Mr Stillingfleet imagines this grafs to be proper for 
parks, from his having known one,where it abounds, 
that is famous for excellent venifon. He recommends 
it alfo, from experience, as good for Ibeep ;, the bed 
mutton he ever taded, next to that which comes from 
hills where the purple and fheeps fefeue, the fine bent 
and the filver hair grades abound, having been from 
fheep fed with it. He adds, that it makes a very fine 
turf upon dry fandy or chalky foils : but unlefs fwept 
over with the fey the, its flowering-dems-Will look 

brown; 
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Grafs, brown; which is the cafe of all grades which are not 
— v— ’ fed on by variety of animals. For that fome animals 
will eat the riowering-ftems is evident by commons, 
where fcarcely any parts of gralfes appear but the ra¬ 
dical leaves. This grafs is laid to be the ealielt of the 
whole groupe to colled a quantity of feed from. It 
flowers in June, and is ripe in July. 

10. Stipa penuata , Cock’s-tail or Feather 
Grass. 

11. Agroftis capillaris, Fine Bent, is recommend¬ 
ed by Mr Stillingfleet, from his having always found 
it in great plenty on the belt flieep paltures, in the 
different counties of England that are remarkable for 
good mutton. I his grafs flowers and ripens its feed 
thelatell of them all. It feems to be loll the former 
part of tile year, but vegetates luxuriantly towards the 
autumn. It appears to be fond of inoilt ground, it 
retains its feed till full ripe ; flowers the latter end of 
July, and is ripe the latter end of Auguft. 

12. Are'tra flexuofa , Mountain Hair. 

13. - caryophillea , Silver Hair. 

The fame may be faid of thefe two grades as of 
the preceding one. 

14. Fejluca fiuitans, Flote Fescue. In a piece 
publilhed in the Amcenitates Academicse, vol. 3. in- 
titled Plant# Efculenta, we are informed, that “ the 
feeds of this grafs are gathered yearly in Poland, and 
from thence carried into Germany; and fometimesinto 
Sweden, and fold under the name of manna feeds. 
Thefe are much ufed at the tables of the great, on ac¬ 
count of their nourilhing quality and agreeable talle. 
It is wonderful (adds the author), that amongll us 
thefe feeds have hitherto been negledt ed,lince they are 
fo eafily collected and cleanfed.” There is a clamrni- 
nefs on the ear of the flote-fefeue, when the feeds are 
ripe, that taftes like honey ; and for thisreafon per¬ 
haps they are called tnasma feeds. 

Linnasus ( Flor. Seuc. art. 95.) fays that the bran 
of this grafs will cure horfes troubled with botts, if 
kept from drinking for fome hours. 

Concerning this grafs we have the following infor¬ 
mation by Mr Stillingfleet. “ Mr Dean, a very fen- 
fible farmer at Rufcomb, Berklhire, allured me that a 
field, always lying under water, of about four acres, 
that was occupied by his father when he was a boy, 
was covered with a kind of grafs, that maintained five 
farm-horfes in good heart from April to the end of 
harveft, without giving them any other kind of food, 
and that it yielded more than they could eat. He, at 
my defire, brought me fome of the grafs, which pro¬ 
ved to be the flote-fefeue with a mixture of the marlh- 
bent; whether this lafh contributes much towards fur- 
nilhing fo good pafture for horfes, I cannot fay. 
They both throw out rooots at the joints of the flalks, 
and therefore arc likely to grow to a great length. In 
the index of dubious plants at the end of Ray’s Synop- 
fis, there is mention made'of a grafs under the name of 
gramen cantnumftipinum longijfmmm, growing not far 
from Salifbury, 24feetlong. This mult by its length 
be a grafs with a creeping (talk ; and that there is a 
grafs in Wiltlhire growing in watery meadows, fo va¬ 
luable, that an acre of it lets from 10 to 12 pounds, I 
have been informed by feveral perfons. Thefe circum- 
ftances incline me think it mull be the flote-fefeue; 
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but whatever grafs it be, it certainly muft deferve to Grafs, 
be inquired after.” --v-' 

13. Aiopscuruspratenfis, Meadow Foxtail. Lin¬ 
naeus fays that this is a proper grafs to fow on grounds 
that have been drained—Mr Stillingfleet was inform¬ 
ed, that the belt hay which comes to London is from 
the meadows where this grafs abounds. It is fcarce in 
many parts of England, particularly Herefordlhire, 
Berklhire, and Norfolk. It might be gathered at al- 
rnoll any time of the year from hay ricks, as it does not 
Ihed its feeds without rubbing, which is the cafe of but 
few grades. It is amongll the moll grateful of all 
grades to cattle. It is ripe about the latter end of June. 

16. iWa/wiatf, Annual Meadow Grass. This 
grals (fays Mr Stillingfleet) makes the finelt of turfs. 

It grows every where by way lides, and on rich found 
commons. It is called in fome parts the Suffolk grafs. 

I have feen whole fields of it in High Suilolk without 
any mixture of other grades ; and as iome of the bell 
falt-butter we have in London comes from that coun¬ 
ty, it is moll likely to be the belt grafs for the dairy. 

I have feen a whole park in Suffolk covered with this 
grafs; but whether it affords good venifon, I cannot 
tell, having never tailed of any from it. I ihould ra¬ 
ther think not, and that the bell pallure for flreep is al- 
fo the bell for deer. However, this wants trial. Ire- 
marked on Malvern-hill fomething particular in rela¬ 
tion to this grafs. A walk that was made therefor the 
convenience of the water drinkers, in lefs than a year 
was covered in many places with it, though I could not 
find one Angle plant of it belides in any part of the 
hill. This was no doubt owing to the frequent tread¬ 
ing, which above all things makes this grafs flonrilh ; 
and therefore it is evident that rolling muft be very fer- 
viceable to it. It has been objedled, that this grafs is 
not free from bents, by which word is meant the flow- 
ering-llems. I anfwer, that this is inoft certainly true, 
and that there is no grafs without them. But the 
flowers and Items do not grow fo foon brown as thofe 
of other grades ; and being much lhorter, they do 
not cover the radical leaves fo much ; and therefore 
this grafs affords a more agreeable turf without mow¬ 
ing, than any other whatever that I know of.”—The 
feeds of this fpecies drop oft before they are dry, and, 
to appearance, before they are ripe. The utmoft care 
is therefore neceflary ingatheringthe blades, without 
which, very few of the feeds will be faved. It ripens 
from the middle of April, to folate, it is believed, as 
the end of O&ober; but ntoftly difappears in the 
middle of the fummer. It grows in any foil and litua- 
tion, but rather affedts the lhade. 

17. A new grafs from America (named Agra fis cor¬ 
nucopia') was fome time ago much advertifed and ex¬ 
tolled, as polfeffing the molt wonderful qualities, and 
the feeds of it were fold at the enormous rate of L. 68 
the builiel. But we have not heard that it has at all 
anfwered expectation. On the contrary, we are in¬ 
formed by Dr Anderfonin his new publication f, that , « ^ 

<( jt has upon trial been found to be good for no- vol.T.p.^S. 
thing. Of the feeds fown, few of them ever germi¬ 
nated : but enow of plants made their appearance, to 
afeertain, that the grafs, in refpeel of quality, is a- 
mong the pooreft of the tribe ; and that ii is an an¬ 
nual plant, and altogether unprofitable to the farmer.” 

Grass- 
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Grafs Crass- Walks are made, for the moft part, not by 
I fowing grafs feeds, but by laying turis ; and indeed the 
Gl ' a tes ' turfs from a fine common or down are much preferable 
to fown grafs: but if walks or plats are to be made by 
fowing, the beft way is to procure the feed from thofe 
paflures where the grafs is uaturJly fine and clear ; 
or elfe the trouble of keeping it from fpiry or benty 
grafs will be very great, and it will fcarce ever look 
handfome. v 

In order to fow grafs walks, the ground mufl befirfl 
dug ; and when it has been dreflfed and laid even, it 
mult be very carefully raked over, and all the clods and 
ftones taken off, and then covered over an inch thick 
with good mould. 

This being done, the feed is to be fown pretty thick, 
that it may come up clofe and fliort ; it mult then be 
raked over again, to cover the feed, that if the weather 
fhould happen to be windy, it may not be blown a- 
' way. It ought alfo to be obferved, that where grafs 
is fown in gardens, either for lawns or walks, there 
fhould always be a good quantity of the white trefoil 
or Dutch clover fown with it; for this will make a fine 
turf much fooner than any other fown grafs, and will 
continue a better verdure than any other of the grafs- 
tribe. 

Inorder tokeepgrafs-platsor walks handfome, and 
in good order, you may low in autumn frefh feed over 
any places that are not well filled, or where the grafs 
is dead : but nothing improves grafs fo much as mow¬ 
ing and conftant rolling. 

When turf is laid in gardens, it is a general prac¬ 
tice to cover the furface of the ground under the turf, 
either with fand or very poor earth : the defign of 
this is to keep the grafs fine, by preventing its grow¬ 
ing too rank. This is proper enough for very rich 
ground: but it is not fo for fuch land as is mid¬ 
dling, or but poor; for when this is pradtifed in fuch 
places, the grafs will foon wear out and decay in 
patches. 

When turf is taken from a common or down, fuch 
ought to be chofen as is free from weeds : and when 
it is defigned to remain for years without renewing, a 
dreffing fhould be laid upon it every other year, either 
of very rotten dung, afhes, or, where it can be eafily 
procured, very rotten tan ; but thefe dreflings fhould 
be laid on early in the winter, that the rain may wafli 
them into theground, otherwife they will occafion the 
grafs to burn, when the warmth of thefummer begins. 

When grafs is fo drefTed, and well rolled and mow¬ 
ed, it may be kepi^very beautiful for many years; but 
where it is not drefTed, or fed with fheep, it will rarely 
continue handfome more than eight or ten years. 

GRASSHOPPER, in zoology, a fpecies of gryl- 
lus. SeeGRYLLUS. 

GRATAROLUS (William), a learned phyfician 
in the 16th century, was born at Bergamo in Italy ; 
and taught phyfic with reputation at Padua : but ha¬ 
ving embraced the Proteftant religion, he retired to 
Switzerland; where he was made profeffor of phyfic. 
He died at Bafil in 1568, aged 52. ’ He wrote feveral 
curious works in Latin; amongft which are, 1. The 
manner of preferving and improving the memory. 
2. Of preferving in health travellers, men of letters, 
magi (Ira tes, and fludious perfons, & c. 

CiRATES for Fires, are compofed of ribs of iron 
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placed at fmall diflances from one another, fo that the Gratiaft 
airmay have fufficient accefs<o the fuel, and the accu- ^ II. 
mulation of the afhes, which would choke the fire, Gra * 10 a ‘ 
may be prevented.—Grates feem peculiarly adapted to 
the ufe of pit-coal, which requires a greater quantity 
of air to make it burn freely than other kinds of fuel. 

The hearths of the Britons feem to have been fixed in 
the centre of their )ialls, as is yet pra&ifed in fome 
parts of Scotland, where the fireis nearly in the middle 
of the houfe, and the family fit all around it. Their 
fire place was perhaps nothing more than a large ftone, 
depreffed a little below the level of the ground, and 
thereby adapted to receive the afhes. About a cen¬ 
tury ago, it was only the floor of the room, with the 
addition of a bauk or hob of clay. But it was now 
changed among the gentlemen for a portable fire¬ 
pan, raifed upon low fupporters, and fitted with a 
circular grating of bars. Such were in ufe among the 
Gauls in the firft century, and among the Weljh in 
the tenth. 

GRATIAN, the fon of Valentinian I. by his firfl 
wife, was declared Auguflus by his father at the city 
of Amiens in 365, and fucceeded him in 367; a prince 
equally extolled for his wit, eloquence, modefty, cha- 
flity, and zeal againft heretics. He afTociat'ed Theo- 
dofius with him in the empire 1 , and advanced the poet 
Aufoaius to the confulate. He made a great flaugh- 
ter of the Germans at Strafburg *, and hence was fur- * gee , 
named Alemannicus. He was the fir ft emperor who „ enUrat 
refufed the tide of Pontifex Maximus, upon the fcore £ 
of its being a Pagan dignity. He was aflaflinated by 
Andragathius in 375, in the 24th year of his age. 

Gratian, a famous Benedi&ine monk, in the 12th 
century, was born at Chiufi, and employed near twen¬ 
ty four years in compofing a work, intitled Decrs- 
tum, or Concordantia Difcordanttum Canonum, becaufe 
he there endeavoured to reconcile the canons which 
feemed contradidlory to each other. This work he 
publifhed in 1151. As he is frequently miftaken, in 
taking one canon of one council, or one paflage of one 
father, for another, and has often cited falfe decretals, 
feveral authors have endeavoured to correct his faults; 
and chiefly Anthony Auguftine, in his excellent work, 
intitled, De emendatione Cratiani. To the decretals 
of Gratian, the popes principally owed the great 
authority they exercifedin the thirteenth and follow¬ 
ing centuries. 

GRATINGS, in a fhip, are fmall edges of fawed 
plank, framed one into another like a lattice or prifon 
grate, lying on the upper deck, between the main- 
maft and fore-maft, ferving for a defence in a clofe 
fight, and alfo for the coolnefs, light, and conveni- 
ency of the (hip’s company. 

GRATIOLA, hedge hyssop: A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the diandria clafs of 
plants. The corolla is irregular ; there are two bar¬ 
ren ftamina; the capfulc is bilocular ; the calyx has 
feven leaves, with the two exterior ones patulous. 

There are four fpecies ; the moft remarkable of 
which is the officinalis, or common hedge-hyffop. 

This grows naturally on the Alps and other moun¬ 
tainous parts of Europe. It hath a thick, flefhy, fi¬ 
brous, creeping root, which propagates very much, 
when planted in a proper foil and fituation. From 
this arife feveral upright fquare ftalks, garnilhed with 

narrow 
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Gratiola, narrow fpear-lhaped leaves, placed oppofitc. The 
(grati tude, flowers are produced on the fide of the flalks at each 
,s ~ v joint; they are lhaped like thofe of the fox-glove, but 
are fmall, and of a pale yellowilh colour.—This herb 
has an emetic and purgative virtue ; to anfvver which 
intentions, it was formerly ufed by the common people 
in England, but was never much prefcribed by the 
phylicians, and at lalt fell totally into difufe. Of late 
however, it has been the fubjcd of a dilTertation by 
Dr James Koitrzewlki of Warfaw, ill Poland ; who 
gives feme remarkable accounts of its effects in ma¬ 
nia andoblfinate venereal cafes. It was given in pow¬ 
der, or in extradl, to the quantity of half a drachm 
of the firft, and a whole drachm of the fecond, at 
each dofe. From the cafes related in his dilTertation, 
the author draws the following conclufions : i. The 
gratiola may be given with fafety both to male and 
female patients. 2. In all diforders proceeding from 
a fuperabundance of ferum in the fluids, it appears 
to be a molt effectual remedy. 3. In conlequence of 
this, it is had recourfe to with very great advantage in 
melancholy and mania ariling from that flate of the 
fyltem. 4. It powerfully promotes purging, vomit¬ 
ing,fweat, and urine ; and is therefore much fuperior 
to any of the ufual evacuating medicines, moll of which 
prove only aflive in promoting one of thefe difehar- 
ges at once. 5. The molt obilinate cafes of gonor¬ 
rhoea, fluor albus, and venereal ulcers, are cured by 
the powder.—In fome inflances it has induced faliva- 
tion ; but whether or not it can always be made to 
produce that effedt, is not as yet altogether certain. 
6 . The powder of gratiola prepared from the extradl, 
and exhibited with fugar, does not induce vomiting ; 
and, on the contrary, the powder of the root always 
promotes that evacuation. 

GRATITUDE, in ethics, a virtue difpofmg the 
mind to an inward fenfe and outward ackno wledgment 
©f benefits received. 

Examples of ingratitude, Mr Paley obferves, check 
and difeourage voluntary beneficence ; hence the cul¬ 
tivation of a grateful temper is a confideration of pub¬ 
lic importance. A fecond reafon for cultivating in 
ourfelves that temper is : That the fame principle 
which is touched with the kindnefsof a human bene¬ 
factor, is capable of being affedled by the divine good- 
nefs, and of becoming, under the influence of thataf- 
fedtion, a fource of pie purefl and mofl exalted virtue. 
The love of God is the fublimefl gratitude. It is a 
miflake therefore, to imagine, that this virtue is 
omitted in the Scriptures ; for every precept, which 
commands us ‘to love God becaufe he firfl loved us,’ 
prefuppofes the principle of gratitude, and diredls it to 
its proper object. 

It is impoflible to particularize the feveral expref- 
ftons of gratitude, which vary with the character and 
fituation of the benefadtor, and with the opportunities 
of the perfon obliged ; for this variety admits of no 
bounds. It maybe obferved, however, that on one part 
gratitude can never oblige a man to do what is wrong, 
and what by confequeuce he is previoully obliged not 
to do : On the other part, it argues a total Want of 
every generous principle, as well as of moral probity, 
to take advantage of that afcendency, which the con¬ 
ferring of benefits juflly creates, to draw or drive. 
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thofe whom we have obliged into mean or dilhonefl Gratitude, 
compliances. _ " v " 

The following pleafing example of genuine gratitude 
is extradled from Hackwel’s Apol. 1 . 14. c. 10. p. 436. 

—Francis Frefcobald, a Florentine merchant defeend- 
ed of a noble family in Italy, had gained a plentiful 
fortune, of which he was liberal handed to all in ne- 
celfity ; which being well known to others, though 
concealed by himfelf, a young Itranger applied to him 
for charity. Signior Frefcobald, feeing fomething in 
his countenance more than ordinary, overlooked his 
tattered clothes; and compaffionating his circumffan- 
ces, alked him “What he was, and of what country?” 

“I am (anfwered the young man) a native of Eng¬ 
land ; my name is Thomas Cromwell, and my father- 
in-law is a poor Iheer-man. I left my country to feek 
my fortune ; came with the French army that were 
routed at Gatylion, where I was a page to a footman, 
and carried his pike and bnrgonet after him.” Fref¬ 
cobald commiferating his neceflities, and having a 
particular refpedl for the Englilh nation, clothed him 
genteelly ; took him into his houfe till he had recover¬ 
ed ftrength by better diet ; and, at his taking leave, 
mounted him upon a good horfe, with 16 ducats of 
gold in his pockets. Cromwell expreffed his thank- 
fulnefs in a very fenfiblemanner, and returned by land 
towards England ; where, being arrived, he was pre¬ 
ferred into the fervice of Cardinal Woolfey. After 
the Cardinal’s death, he worked himfelf lo effectu¬ 
ally into the favour of King Henry VIII. that his mi- 
jelly made him a baron, vifeount, earl of Effex, and 
at lafl made him lord high chancellor of England. In 
the mean time, Signior Frefcobald, by repeated Ioffes 
at fea and land, was reduced to poverty ; and call¬ 
ing to mind (without ever thinking of Cromwell), 
that fome Englilh merchants were indebted to him in 
the fum of 15,000 ducats, he came to London to pro¬ 
cure payment. Travelling in purfuit of this affair, he 
fortunately met with the lord chancellor as he was 
riding to court ; who thinking him to be the fame 
gentleman that had done him fuch great kindnefs in 
Italy, he immediately alighted, embraced him, and 
with tears of joy afked him, If he was not Signior 
Francis Frefcobald, a Florentine merchant? “ Yes, 

Sir (faid he), and your mod humble fervant.” “My 
fervant! (faid the Chancellor) No ; you are my fpe- 
cial friend, that relieved me in my wants, laid the/ 
foundation of my greatnefs, and, as fuch, I receive 
you; and, fince the affairs of my fovereign will not now 
permit a longer conference, I beg you will oblige me 
this day with your company at my houfe to dinner with 
me.” Signior Frefcobald was furprifed and alfonifhed 
with admiration who this great man fhould be that 
acknowledged fuch obligations, and fo palfionately 
expreffed a kindnefs for him : but, contemplating a 
while his voice, his mein, and carriage ; he concludes 
it to be Cromwell, whom he had relieved at Florence; 
and therefore not a little overjoyed, goes to his houfe, 
and attended his coming. His lon.lhip came, foon 
after; and immediately taking his friend by the hand, 
turns to the lord high admiral and other noblemen 
in h:s company, faying, “ Don’t your lordlhips won¬ 
der that I am fo glad to fee this gentleman ? This is 
he who firft contributed to my advancement.” He 

then 
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Gratitude, then told them the whole flory; and, holding him flill 
' by the hand, led him into the dining-room, and pla¬ 
ced him next himfelf at tabic. The company being 
gone, the Chancellor made ufe of this opportunity to 
know what affair had brought him into England. Fre- 
fcobald in a few words gave him the true flate of his 
circumftances: To which Cromwell replied, “ lam 
forry for your misfortunes, and I will make them as 
eafy to you as I can ; but, becaufe men ought to be juft 
before they are kind, it is fit I fhould repay the debt I 
owe you.” Then leading him into his clofet, he lock¬ 
ed the door ; and opening a coffer, firft took out 16 
ducats, delivering them to Frefcobald, andfaid, “My 
friend, here is the money you lent me atFlorence,with 
ten pieces you laid out for my apparel, and ten more 
you paid for my horfe ; but confidering you are a mer¬ 
chant, and might have made fome advantage by this 
money in the way of trade, take thefe four bags, in 
every one of which is 400 ducats, and enjoy them as 
the free gift of your friend.” Thefe the modefly of 
Frefcobald would have refufed, but the other forced 
them upon him. He next caufed him to give him the 
names of all his debtors, and the fums they owed : 
which account he tranfmitted to one of his fcrvants, 
with a charge to find out the men, and oblige them to 
pay him in 1 j days under the penalty of his difplea- 
fure; and the fervant fo well difcharged his duty, that 
in a fliort time the entire fum was paid. All this time 
Signior Frefcobald lodged in the Chancellor’s lioufe, 
where he was entertained according to his merits, 
with repeated perfuafions for his continuance in Eng¬ 
land, and an offer of the loan of 60,000 ducats for 
four years if he would trade here : but he defired to 
return to Florence, which he did, with extraordinary 
favours from the Lord Cromwell. 

There is a fpecies of grateful remorfe, which fome- 
times has been known to operate forcibly on the minds 
of the moll hardened in impudence. Of this Mr An¬ 
drews, who makes the remark, gives an inftance in 
the following anecdote, faid to have been a favourite 
one with the late Dr Campbell. “ Towards the begin¬ 
ning of this century, an adtor, celebrated for mimicry, 
was to have been employed by a comic author, to take 
off the perfon, the manner, and the Angularly auk- 
ward delivery of the celebrated Dr Woodward, who 
was intended to be introduced on the flage in a laugh¬ 
able charafter, (viz. in that of Dr Fojjile, in Three 
Hours after Marriage). The mimic dreffed himfelf as 
a country man, and waited on the Doftor with a long 
catalogue of ailments, which he faid attended on his 
wife. The phyfician heard with amazement dif- 
eafes and pains of the molt oppofite nature, repeated 
and redoubled on the wretched patient. For, fince 
the adtor’s greatefl wilh was to keep Dr Woodward 
in his company as long as poflible, that he might 
make the more obfervations on his geftures, he loaded 
his poor imaginary fpoufe with every infirmity which 
had any probable chance of prolonging the interview. 
At length, being become completely mailer of his er¬ 
rand, he drew from hispurfe a guinea, and, with a 
fcrape, made an uncouth offerof jt. ‘Put up thy money, 
poor fellow’ (cried the Dodtor); ‘thou haft need of ail 
thy calh and all thy patience too, with fuch a bundle 
of difeafes tied to thy back.’ The adtor returned to 
his employer, and recounted the whole converfation. 


with fuch true feeling of the phyfician’s charadter, 
that the author fcreamed with approbation. His rap¬ 
tures were foon checked ; for the mimic told him, 
with the emphafis of fenllbility, that he would fooner 
die than proftitute his talents to the rendering fuch 
genuine humanity a public laughing flock. The play¬ 
er’s name was Griffin.” 

GRATZ, a handfome llrong town of Germany, 
and capital of Styria, with a caflle feated on a rock, 
and an univerfity. The Jefuits have a college here 
and there are a great number of handfome palaces, 
and a fine arfenal. The caflle Hands on a very lofty 
hill, and communicates with the river by means of a 
deep well. The emprefs-dowager was obliged to re¬ 
tire hither during the war of 1741 and 1742. It is 
feated on the river Muer, in E. Long. 16. 25. N. Lat. 
47. 4- 

GRATIUS, a Latin poet, cotemporary with Ovid, 
the author of a poem intitled Gynegeticon, or the 
Manner of hunting with dogs ; the heft edition of which 
is that of Leyden, i2mo, with the learned notes of 
Janus Ulitius. 

GRAVE, in grammar, a fpecies of accent oppofite 
to acute. The grave accent is expreffed thus (’) ; 
and fliows, that the voice is to be depreffed, and the 
fyilable over which it is placed pronounced in a low 
deep tone. 

Grave, inmufic, is applied to a found which is in 
a low or deep tone. The thicker the chord or firing, 
the more grave the tone or note, and the fmaller the 
acuter. Notes are fuppofed to be the more grave, in 
proportion as the vibrations of the chord are lefs quick. 

Grave, in the Italian mufic, ferves to denote the 
flowefl movement. 

Grave is alfo ufed for a tomb, wherein a perfon de- 
fundt is interred. 

Graves, among the Jews, were generally out of the 
city, though we meet with inflances of their interring 
the dead in towns. Frequent mention is made of 
graves upon mountains, in highways, in gardens, and 
private houfes. So that nothing on this head feems 
to have been determined. The fame may beobferved 
with refpedl to the Greeks. The Thebans had a law 
that every perfon who built an houfe fhould provide a 
burial ground. Men whohaddiflinguilhedthemfelves 
Were frequently buried in the public forum. The moll 
general cuflom was, however, to bury out of the city, 
chiefly by the highway fide. The Romans were for¬ 
bidden by the law of the 12 tables to bury or to burn 
the dead in the city ; but fome we find had their fe- 
pulchres in Rome, though they paid a fine for the in¬ 
dulgence. 

Grave, a very ftrong town of the Netherlands, in 
Dntch Brabant, feated on the river Maefe, beyond 
which there is a fort. E. Long. 5. 41. N. Lat. 51. 
46. 

GRAVEL, in natural hiflory and gardening, a con¬ 
geries of pebbles, which, mixed with a fliff loam, 
makes lafling and elegant gravel-walks; an ornament 
peculiar to Britilh gardens, and which gives them an 
advantage over thofe of other nations. 

Gravel, in medicine. See the Index fubjoined to 
that article ; and fee Alkali, n° 17. 

CRAVEL-Walks. To make thefe properly, the bot¬ 
tom fhould be laid with lime-rubbifh, large Hint-Hones, 

or 
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Gravel or any other hard matter, for eight or ten inches thick, 
II to keep weeds from growing through, and over this 
Grave- t he gravel is to be laid fix or eight inches thick. This 
. fliould be laid rounding up in the middld, by which 

means the larger Hones will ry.n off to the hides, and 
may be raked away ; for the gravel fhould never be 
fcreened before it is laid on. It is a common mif- 
take to lay thefe walks too ronnd, which not only 
makes them uneafy to walk upon, but takes off from 
their apparent breadth. One inch in five feet is fuf- 
ficient proportion for the rife in the middle ; fo that 
a walk of 20 feet wide fliould be four inches higher 
at the middle than at the edges, and fo in proportion. 
As foon as the gravel is laid, it Ihould be raked, and 
the large Hones thrown back again : then the whole 
fhould be rolled both length wife and croffwife ; and the 
perfon who draws the roller fliould wear flioes with 
flat heels, that he may make no holes ; becaufe holes 
made in a new walk are not ealily remedied. The 
Walks fliould always be rolled three or four times in 
very hard Ihowers, after which they will bind more 
firmly than otherwife they could ever be made to do. 

Gravel, with fome loam among it, binds more 
firmly than the rawer kinds; and when gravel is na¬ 
turally very harlh and fharp, it is proper to add a 
tnixture of loam to it. The bell gravel for walks is 
fuch as abounds with finooth round pebbles, which, 
being mixed with a little loam, are bound fo firmly 
together, that they are never afterwards injured either 
by wet or dry weather. Thefe are not fo liable to be 
turned up by the feet in walking, as the more irregu¬ 
larly fhaped pebbles, and remain much more firmly in 
their places after rolling. 

GRAVELINES, a very ftrong fea-port town of 
the NetherlandsinFrcnch Flanders, with a caftle and 
harbour. It was ceded to France by the treaty of 
the Pyrenees, and is feated in a marfliy country on 
the river Aa, near the fea,in E. Long. 2. 13. N. Lat. 
50. 59. 

GRAVELLY land, or soil, that abounding with 
gravel or fand, which eafily admits of heat and moi- 
fture ; and the more Honey fuch lands arc, the more 
barren they prove. 

GRAVENAC, atownof Germany, in the circle of 
Suabia, and capital of a county of the fame name. E. 
Long. 8. ij. N. Lat. 48. 22. 

GRAVER, in the art of engraving, a tool by 
which all the lines, fcratches, and ftlades, are cut in 
copper, See. See Engraving. 

GRAVESANDE (William James), was born of an 
ancient and honourable family at Delft in Holland, in 
1688. He Hudied the civil law at Leyden, but mathe¬ 
matical learning was his favourite amufement. When 
he had taken his dodlor’s degree in 1707, he fettled at 
the Hague, and pradtifed at the bar, in which fixa¬ 
tion he cultivated aii acquaintance with learned men; 
with a fociety of whom, he publiflied a periodical re¬ 
view in-titled Le Journal Litteraire, which was con¬ 
tinued without interruption from the year 1713 to the 
year 1722, when he died. The mOH confiderable of 
his works are, “ A treatife on perfpedtive : An in- 
trodudlion to the Newtonian philofophy, or a treatife 
on the elements of phylics confirmed by experiments; 
A treatife on the elements of algebra, for the ufe of 
young fiudents and “ A courfie of logic aad me- 
Vol. VIII. 


taphyfics.” tie had intended to have prefented the Gravefend, 
public with a fyHem cf morality, but his death pre- Gravina. 
vented the execution. The miniHers of the republic v “ 
confulted him on all occafions wherein his talents were 
requifite; and his fkill in calculation was often of fer- 
vice to them ; as was his addrefs in dccyphering, for 
detedting the fecret correfpondence of their enemies. 

As profeffor of mathematics and aHronomy at Leyden, 
none ever applied the powers of nature with more 
fuccefs, or to more nfeful purpofes. 

GRAVESEND, a town of Kent ifi England, fi- 
tuated on the banks of the Thames. It is 23 miles 
from London; and has a blockhoufe well mounted 
with cannon, to command the fhips and river, diredtly 
oppofite to Tilbury fort in Eflex. The town was 
plundered and burnt by the French and Spaniards in 
the reign of Richard II. to compenfate which, the 
king, at the requefl of the abbot of St Mary le-Grace 
of Tower-hill, to whom he had granted a manor there 
called Parrocks, veHed it and Milton with the foie 
privilege of carrying paflengers by water from hence 
to London at 4s. the whole fare, or 2d. a head ; which 
was confirmed by Henry VIII.; but now the fare is 
9d. a head in the tilt-boat, and is. in the wherry. 
Thcformer muH not take in above 40 paflengers, the 
latter no more than 8. Coaches ply here at the land¬ 
ing of people from London, &c. to carry them to Ro- 
cheHer, at is. 6d. each. This town and Milton were 
incorporated by queen Elizabeth by the name of the 
portreeve (now the mayor), jurats, and inhabitants of 
Gravefend and Milton: And, as Gravefend is the place 
where mofipaflengers throughKent from foreign parts 
take boat for London, that queen, in order to fhow 
the grandeur of the metropolis of her kingdom, order¬ 
ed the lord mayor, aldermen, and city companies, to 
receive all ambaffadors and eminent Hrangers herein 
their formalities, and to attend them to London in 
barges if by water ; or if they choofe to come by 
land, they were to meet them on horfeback on Black-* 
heath in their livery-gowns. The towns for feveral 
miles round are fupplied from hence with garden Huffs; 
of which great quantities are alfo fent to London, 
where the afparagus of Gravefend is preferred to that 
of Batterfea. All outward-bound fliips are obliged to 
anchor in this road till they have been vifited by the 
cuffom-houfe officers ; andfor this purpofe a centinel- 
at the block-heufe fires amuiket: but the homeward- 
bound all pafs by without notice, nnlefs it be to put 
waiters on board, if they are not fupplied before. As 
the outward-bound generally take in provifions here, 
the place is full of feamen, who are all in a hurry. 

The whole town being burnt down in 1727, 5000I. 
was granted by the parliament in 1731 forrebuilding 
its church, as one of the jonew ones. In 1624, one 
Mr Pinnock gave 21 dwelling-houfes here, befidesond 
for a maffer-weaver, to employ the poor ; and here is 
a charity-fchool for 24 boys, who are bffth taught and 
cloathed. The town-houfe was erefted in 1764 ; and 
in 1772 an a& of parliament empowered the inhabi¬ 
tants to pave and light their ftreets. 

GRAVINA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Na¬ 
ples; and Terra di Bori, with a bifliop’s fee, and the 
title of a duchy. E. Long. 17, N. Lat. 41. 

Gravina (John Vincent), an eminent fcholar, 
and illuffrious lawyer of Italy, born at Roggiana in 
P 1664. 
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>i\ na 1(164. He was prufeflbr of the canon law in the.ed¬ 
it lege of Sapienziat Rome; and though many foreign 
Cr,i 7 - univerfities made propofals to draw him to them, he 
never quitted that city, hut died there in 1718. His 
works are both curious and ufeful 5 the greateft of 
them is De ortu et prog refit Juris Civilis. A collection 
•f his works was printed in 4to at Leiplic in 1737, 
with the notes of Mafcovius. 

Gravina (Peter), an Italian poet, much efteemed 
: by the great general Gonfalvo, and Profper Col'onna. 
He wrote, in a pure Roman ftyle, Difcourfes on Mat¬ 
ters relating to the Law and to the Belles Lettres, as 
well as Poems. He died in 1J27. 

. GRAVITATION, in natural philofophy, is fome- 
• times diftinguilhed from gravity. Thus M. Mauper- 
tuis takes gravity for that force whereby a body would 
fall to the earth ; but gravitation for the fame dimi- 
nilhed by the centrifugal force. See Newtonian Phi- 
lefophy.' 

GRAVITY, or Gravitation (for the words are 
moft commonly ufed fynonymoufly), fignifies either 
the force by which bodies are preffed towards the fur- 
face of the earth, or the manifeft effedt of that force ; 
in which laft fenfe the word has the fame fignification 
with weight or heavinefs . 

Concerning gravity in the firft fenfe of the word, 
or that adtive power by which all bodies are impelled 
towards the earth, there have been great difputes. 
Many, eminent philofophers, and among the red: Sir 
Ifaac Newton hiinfelf, have confidered it as the firlt 
of all fecond canfes ; an incorporeal or fpiritual fub- 
ftattce, which never can be perceived any other wav 
than by its effects ; an univerfal property of matter, 
&c. Others have attempted to explain the phenomena 
of gravitation by the aftion of a very fubtile etherial 
fluid ; and to this explanation Sir Ifaac, in the latter 
part of his life, feents not to have been averfe. He 
hath even given a conjedlure concerning the matter 
in which this fluid might occafion thefe phenomena. 
B.ut for a full account of the difeoveries of this great 
► philofopher concerning the laws of gravitation, the 

conjectures made by him andotherS concerning its caufe, 
the various objections that have been made to his doc¬ 
trine, and the ftate of the difpute at prefent, fee the 
articles Newtonia\ Philojophy Astronomy, Atmos¬ 
phere, Earth, Electricity, Fire, Light, At¬ 
traction, Repulsion, Plenum, Vacuum, &c. 

Specific Gravity, denotes the weight belonging to 
an equal bulk of every different fubflance. Thus the 
exadb weight of a cubic inch of gold, compared with a 
cubic inch of water, tin, lead, &e. is called its fpecific 
gravity. See Hydrostatics. 

GRAUNT (John), author of a curious and cele¬ 
brated book, intitled, Natural and Political Gbferva- 
tiens viade upon the Bills of Mortality. He was a ha- 
berdafher of fmall wares ; but laid down his trade, and 
all public employments, on account of his religion. 
He was educated a puritan ; afterwards profeffed him- 
felf a Socinian ; yet in the latter part of his life de¬ 
clared himfelf of the Roman Catholic religion. He 
was a member of the royal fociety, and died in 1674. 

.GRAY, or Grey, a mixed colour partaking of the. 
two extremes, black and white. See Black, n° 8, 
o, 10. and Dyeing, n° 82, and90. 

In the manege they make feyeral forts of grays; 


as the branded or blackened grey, which has fpots Gray, 
quite black difperfed here and there. The dappled v — 
gray, Which has fpots of a darker colour than the reft 
of the body. The light or filver gray, wherein there 
is but a fmall mixture of black hairs. The fad or iron 
gray, which has but a fmall mixture of white. And 
the brownilh or fandy-coloured gray, where there are 
bay-coloured hairs mixed with the black. 

Gray, a town of France, in the Franche Compte, 
and capital of the bailiwick of Amont. It is a trading 
place, and feated on the river Saone, in E. in Long. y. 

41. N. Lat. 47. 30. 

Gray (Lady Jane). See Grey. 

Gray (Thomas), an admired Englifli poet, was the 
youngeft and only furviving fon of a reputable-citizen 
of London,-and was born in Cornhill in 1716, He was 
educated at Eton, where he contracted a friendlhip 
with Mr Horace Walpole, and with Mr RichardWeft- 
fon of the lord chancellor of Ireland. Mr Weft and 
Mr Gray were both intended for the bar ; but the for¬ 
mer died early in life, and the latter was diverted from 
that purfuit by an invitation to accompany Mr Wal¬ 
pole in his travels; which he accepted without any de¬ 
termined plan for his future life. During Mr Gray’s 
travels, he wrote a variety of letters to Mr Weft and 
to his parents, which are printed with his poems ; and 
when he returned, finding himfelf in narrow circum- 
ftances,yet with a mind indifpofed for aCtive employ¬ 
ment, he retired to Cambridge, and devoted himfelf 
to ftudy. Soon after bis return, his friend WTftdied : 
and the melancholy impreffed on him by this eventmay 
be traced in his admired “ Elegy written in a country 
churchyard which is thought to have been begun, 
if not finifhed, at this time : though the conclulion, 
as it Hands at prefent, is certainly different from what 
it was in.the firft manufeript copy. The firftimpulfe 
of his forrow for the death of his friend gave birth to 
a very tender fonnet in Englifh, on the Petrarchian. 
model; and alfo to a fublime apoftrophe in hexame¬ 
ters, written in the genuine ftrain of clafhcal majef- 
ty, with which he intended to begin one of his books 
De Principiis cogitandi. 

From the winter of the year 1742, to the day of his 
death, his principal relidence was at Cambridge: from 
which he was feldom abfent any conliderable time, 
except between the years 1759 and 1762; when, on 
the opening of the Britifh Mufeum, he took lodgings 
in Southampton-row, in order to have recourfe to the 
Harleian and other manuferipts there depofitea, from 
which he made feveral curious extracts, amounting in 
all to a tolerable-flzed folio, at prefent in the hands of 
Mr Walpole. 

About the year 1747, Mr Mafnn, the editor of Mr 
Gray’s poems, was introduced to him. Th,e former 
had written, a year or two before, feme imitations of 
Milton’s juvenile poems, viz, A Monody on the death 
of Mr Pope, and two pieces intitled II Bellicofo and 
11 Pacifico on the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and the 
latter revifed them, at the requeft of a friend. This 
laid the foundation of an intimacy which continued 
without interruption to the death of Mr Gray. 

About the year 1750, Mr Gray had pat his laft 
hand to his celebrated Elegy written in a country 
church-yard, and had communicated it to his friend 
Mr Walpole, wbofe good tafte was too-much charmed 

with 
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G-iy, withit to fuffer him to wkh-hold the fight of it from 

' v —' his acquaintance. Accordingly it was fliown about for 
fome time in manufcript, and received with all the ap- 
plaufe it fo juftly merited. At lalt the publilher of 
one of the magazines having obtained a furreptitious 
copy of it, IVlr Gray wrote to Mr Walpole, defiring 
that he would put his own manufcript into the hands 
of Mr Dodiley, andorder him to print it immediately. 
This was the mod popular of all our author’s publica¬ 
tions. It rail through eleven editions in a very Ihorc 
fpace of time ; was finely tranfiated into Latin by 
by Meffrs Andy and Roberts; and in the fame year 
by Mr Lloyd. 

From July 1659 to the year 1762, he generally re- 
lidediu London, with a view, as we have already ob- 
ferved, of having recourfe to the Britilh Mufeum. In 
July 1768, his grace the duke of Grafton wrote him 
a polite letter, informing him, that his majedy had 
been pleafed to offer to him the profeflbrlhip of Mo¬ 
dern Hiltory in the univerfity of Cambridge, then va¬ 
cant by the death of Mr Laurence Brocket. This 
place was valuable in itfelf, the falary being 4001. a- 
year ; but what rendered it particularly acceptable to 
Mr Gray was its being given him without any folici- 
tation. He was indeed remarkably difintereded in all 
his purfuits. Though his income, before this addi¬ 
tion, was very fmall, he never read or wrote with a 
view of making his labours ufeful to himfelf. He may 
be faid to have been one of tliofe few perfonages in the 
annals of literature, efpecially in the poetical clafs, 
who are devoid of l'elf intered, and at the fame time 
attentive to economy ; and alfo was among mankind 
in general one of tliofe very few economids, who pof- 
fefs that talent, untinctured with the Oighted dain of 
avarice. When his circumdances were at the lowed, 
he gave away fuch fums in private charity, as would 
have done credit to an ampler purfe. But what chief¬ 
ly deterred him from feeking any advantage by his 
literary purfuits, was a certain degree of pride, which 
led him to defpife the idea of being thought an author 
by profeffion. 

However, it is probable, that early in life he had 
an intention of publilhing an edition of Strabo ; for 
his papers contain a great number of notes and geo¬ 
graphical difquifitions on that author, particularly 
with refpeCt to that part of Alia which comprehends 
Perfia and India. The indefatigable pains which he 
took with the writitings of Plato, and the quantity of 
critical as well as explanatory observations which he 
has left upon almod every part of his works, plainly 
indicate, that no man in Eprope was better prepared 
to republifli and illudrate that philofopher than Mr 
Gray. Another work, on which he bellowed uncom¬ 
mon labour, was the Anthologia. In an interleaved 
copy of that collection of Greek epigrams, he has tran- 
feribed feveral additional ones, which he feleCted in his 
extenfive reading; has inferted a great number of cri¬ 
tical notes and emendations, and fubjoined a copious 
index. But whether he intended this performance for 
the prefs or not, is uncertain. The only work which 
he meditated upon with this direct view from the be¬ 
ginning was a hiltory of Englilh poetry, upon a plan 
Iketched out by Mr Pope. He has mentioned this 
himfelf in an advei tifement to thofe three fine imita- 
tioBs of Norfe and Welch poetry, which he gave the 
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world in the la/l edition of his poems. But after he - 

had made fome conliderable preparations for the cxc- -— 

cution of this delign, and Mr Mafon had offered him 
his affiftance, lie was informed, that Mr Wartou, of 
Trinity College, Oxford, was engaged in a work of 
the fame kind. The underraking was therefore rclin- 
quilhed, by mutual confent; and foon after, on th.it 
gentleman’s dcliring a fight of the plan, our author 
readily fent him a copy of it. 

Among other fcieiices, Mr Gray had acquired a 
great knowledge of Gothic architecture. He had feet; 
and accurately ftudied in his youth, while abroad, the 
Roman proportions on the fpot, both in auciert timei, 
and in the works of Palladio. In his later years lit 
applied himfelf toconlider tliofe llupendous itructure:. 
of more modern date that adorned his own country ; 
which, if they have not the fame grace, have un¬ 
doubtedly equal dignity. He endeavoured to tface this 
mode of buildingfront the time it commenced through 
its various changes, till it arrived at its perfection iit 
the reign of Henry VIII. and ended in that of Eliza¬ 
beth. For this purpofe, he did not fo much depend 
upon writtenaccounts, as that internal evidence which 
the buildings thentfclves give of their refpeCtivc anti¬ 
quity ; fince they conftantly furnilh to the wellinfornt- 
ed eye, arms, ornaments, and other marks, by which 
their feveral ages may be afeertained. On this account 
he applied himfelf to the lludy of heraldry as a prepa¬ 
ratory fcience ; and has left behind him a number of 
genealogical papers, more than fufficient to prove him 
a complete mailer ofit. By thefe means hcarrived at 
fo very extraordinary a pitch of fagacity, as to be en¬ 
abled to pronounce, at firll fight, on the precife time 
when every particular part of any cathedral was 
eredted. But the favourite fludy of Mr Gray for the 
laft ten years of his life was natural hiltory, which he 
then rather refumed than began j as by the induc¬ 
tions of his uncle Antrobus, he was a conliderable bo- 
tanill at iy. The marginal notes which he has left on 
Linnaeus and other writers on the vegetable, animal, 
andfolfile kingdoms, are very numerous : but the mod 
con fide rable are on Hudfon’s Flora Anglica, aud the 
tenth edition of the Syjiema Natura ; which latter he 
interleaved and filled almolt entirely. While employ¬ 
ed on zoology, he read Ariltotle’s treatife on that fub- 
jeCl with great care, and explained many difficult paf- 
fages of that obfeure ancient by the lights he had re¬ 
ceived from modern naturalills. In a word, excepting 
pure mathematics, and the Itudies dependent on that 
fcience, there was hardly any part of human learning 
in which he had not acquired a competent Ikill, and 
in moll of them a confummate mattery. To this ac¬ 
count of his literary character we may add. that he 
had a fine tafle in painting, prints, gardening, and 
mufic ; and was moreover a man of good-breeding, 
virtue, and humanity. 

He died in 1771; and an edition of his poems, wi th 
memoirs of hislife and writings, were publilhed in 4to, 
j n i 77 J> by Mr Mafon. This gentleman, however, 
inflead ofemployinghis own pen in drawing Mr Gray’s 
charaCler,has adopted one drawn by the Rev. Mr Tem¬ 
ple, reClor of Mamheadin Devonlhire, in a letter to Mr 
Bofwell; to whom the public are indebted for commu¬ 
nicating it. (< Perhaps (fays Mr Temple) he was the 
moll learned man in Europe. He was equally acquainted 
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Cray with the elegant and profound parts of fcience, and 
I that not fuperficiaily but thoroughly. He knew every 

rc ^_ ' branch of biftory, bom natural and civil ; had read all 

the original hiltorians of England, c ranee, and Italy: 
and was a great antiquarian. Cmicifm, metaphylics, 
morals, politics, made a principal part of his plan of 
ftudy ; voyages and travels of all forts were his favou¬ 
rite amufeinent; and he had a fine tafle in painting, 
prints, architedlure, and gardening. With fuch a 
fund of knowledge, his converfation mufl have been 
equally inftrudting and entertaining ; but he was alfo 
a good man, a welLbred man, a man of virtue and hu¬ 
manity. There is no ckara&er without fome fpeck, 
fome imperfedlion; and I think the greateft defedt in 
his was an affectation in delicacy, or rather effemina¬ 
cy, and a viiiblc faftidroufnefs, or contempt and difdain 
of his inferiors in fcience. He alfo had, in fome de¬ 
gree, that weaknefs which difgufted Voltaire fo much 
in Congreve : though hefeemed to value others chief¬ 
ly according to the progrefs they had made in know- 
ledge, yet he could not bear to be conlidered himfelf 
merely as a man of letters; and though without birth, 
or fortune, or ffation, his defirc was to be looked up¬ 
on as a private independent gentleman, who read for 
liis amufement. Perhaps, it may be faid, What figni- 
fies fo much knowledge, when it produces fo little ? 
Is it worth taking fo much pains to leave no memo, 
rial but a few poems ? But let it be confidered, that 
Mr Gray was, to others, at leaft innocentlyemployed: 
to himlelf, certainly beneficially. His time pafTed 
agreeably ; he was every day making fome new ac- 
quiluion in fcience ; his mind was enlarged, his heart 
foftened, and his virtue ftrengthened; the world and 
mankind were fliown to, him without a mafk; and he 
was taught to confider every thing as trifling, and un¬ 
worthy the attention of a wife man, except the pur- 
fuit of knowledge, and the pra&ice of virtue in that 
flate wherein God hath placed us.’*’ 

GRAYLING, in ornithology, a fpecies of Salmo. 

In angling for this fifli your hook muff be armed 
upon the fhanks with a very narrow plate oflead,which 
fliould be flendereff at the bent of the hook, that the 
bait (which is to be a large grafhopper, the uppermoft 
wing of which muff be pulled off) may come over to 
it the more eafily. At the point let there be a cad- 
bait in a continual motion. The jag-tail, which is a 
worm of a pale flefh-eolour, with a yellow tag on its. 
tail, is an excellent bait for the grayling in March and 
April. 

, GREASE, aTwell-ing and gourdinefs of the legs 
of ahorfe. See Farriery, | xxxvi. 

GREAT, a rerm of comparifon, denoting a thing 
to have more extenlion than fome other to which it is 
referred. Thus we fay, a great fpaGe, zgreatdi&znqe, 
a great figure, a great body, &c. 

Great is likewifeufed figuratively in matters of 
morality, &c. to fignify ample, noble, elevated, extra¬ 
ordinary, important, 8tc. Thus we fay, Shakefpeare 
was a great genius, Da Vinci zgreat painter, Galileo 
a great philofopher, Boffu a great critic, & c. 

£reat is alfo a title or quality appropriated to cer¬ 
tain princes and other illuftrious perfonages. Thus 
we fay, the great Turk, the great Mogul, the, great, 
cham of Tartary, the great duke of Florence, &c. 

Great is alfo a furname bellowed on feveral kings 


and emperors. Thus we fay, Alexander the great-, 
Cyrus the great ; Charles the great, or Charlemagne; 
Henry the great of France, &c. 

Great is alfo applied to feveral officers who have 
pre-eminence over others. Thus wfe-fay, the lord 
great chamberlain; the great marfhal of Poland,&c. 

GREATER tone, in mufic. See Tone. 

GREAVES (John), an eminent phyfician and an¬ 
tiquary, was the eldefi fon of John Greaves reCtor of 
Colemore, near Alresford in Hamplhire, and born in 
1602. He was educated in Baliol College in Oxford, 
from which he removed to Merton. He was after¬ 
wards, on the foot of his great merit, chofen geo¬ 
metry profelfor of Grefham College. L[is ardent thirft 
of knowledge foon carried him into feveral parts of 
Europe,where he eagerly feized every opportunity of 
improving it. His next voyage was into the eaftern 
countries; where nothing remarkable in theheavens, 
earth, or even fubterraneous places, feems to have 
efcaped his nice obfervation. He, with indefatigable 
induffry, and even at the peril of his life,.collected a 
confiderable number of Arabic, Perfic, and Greek, 
manuferipts, for archbilliop Laud. Of tbefe he well 
knew the value, as he was a maffer of the languages 
in which they were written. He alfo colledted for 
that prelate many oriental gems and coins. He took 
a more accurate lurvey of the pyramids than any tra¬ 
veller who went before him. On his return from the 
Eaft, he vilited feveral parts of Italy a fecond time.- 
During his flay at Rome, he made a particular inquiry 
into the true ftate of the a.ncient weights and meafures. 
Soon after he had finiflied his fecond voyage, he was 
chofen Savilian profeflor of aftronomy at Oxford- Ha 
was eminently qualified for his profefforlhip, as the 
works of ancient and modern aftrononiers were fami* 
liar to him. His books relating to oriental learning, 
his Pyramidographta, or a deferiptionof the pyramids 
in Egypt, his Epocha Celebriorts, and other curious 
and ufeful pieces, of which Mr Ward has given us a 
catalogue, fliow him to have been a great man. Thof# 
which "he intended to publifh would have ihown him 
to be a greater ; but he was flopped in his, great ca¬ 
reer by death.in 1642. 

GREBE, in ornithology. See Colymbus. 

GREECE, the prefent Romelia, and in’many re- 
fpedts one of the moff defervedly celebrated countries 
in the world, was anciently bounded on the north bjf 
Macedonia and the river Strymon; on,the welt by the 
Ionian fea ; on the fouth by the Mediterranean ; on 
the eaft by the Egean fta and Archipelago.. It ex¬ 
tended from the Strymon, by which it was parted 
from Thrace, to the promontory of Tenarus, thefbuth- 
moft point of Peloponnefus, now the Morea, about 
6° 20' of latitude, or nearly 440 Englilli miles, and in 
breath from eaft to weft about 359 miles. 

The general namesby which the inhabitants of this 
country were known to the ancients were thofe of 
Graioi, ,or Graicoi, from whence the name of Greece is 
plainly derived.Thefe names are thought to come from 
Graecus, the father, or (according to fome),the fon, of 
Tbeffglus, who gave name to The-lTaly ; but fome mo¬ 
dern critics choofe to derive it from Ragan, the fame 
with Reu, the fon of Peleg, by t-be tranfpolition of a 
letter to foften the found.—-Thefe names were after¬ 
wards changed for dikm and Helhnes ; the fir ft, as is 

fuppofed. 
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Greece, fuppofed, from Aduetts, the fon of Xuthus, the foil of 

---- Hellen, and father of Ion ; or, according to the fable, 

the foil of Jupiter : the other from Hellen, abovemen- 
tioned, the fon of Deucalion, and father of Dorns, 
from whom came the Dares, afterwards a famous na¬ 
tion among the Greeks.—Another name by which the 
Greeks were known in fome parts of the country, was 
that of Pelafgt, which the Arcadians, the molt ancient 
people in Greece, deduced from their pretended foun¬ 
der Pelafgus ; who is faid to have got fuch footing in 
Peloponnefus, that the whole peninfula from him was 
called Pelafgia. But the moll ancient name of all is 
univerfally allowed to have been that of Iones, which 
the Greeks themfelVes derived from Ion the fon of 
Xuthus ; or, as the fable hath it, of Apollo, by Cre- 
ufa the daughter of Erichtheus the grandfon of Deu¬ 
calion. Jofephus, however, affirms, that their ori¬ 
ginal is of much older date ; and that Javan, the fon of 
Japhet, and grandfon of Noah, was the firfl who 
peopled thefe countries ; which Bochart hath alfo ren¬ 
dered very probable. It is true, indeed, that among 
the Greeks themfelves, only the Athenians, and fuch 
colonies as fprung from them, were called losses ; but 
it is alfo plain beyond exception, that other nations 
gave this name to all the inhabitants of Greece. 

The inhabitants of Greece in the firfl ages, even 
by the confeffion of their own hiflorians, appear to 
have been favages fcarce adegree removed from brutes. 
They lived indifferently on every fruit, herb, or root 
that came in their way ; and lay either in the open 
fields, or at bell fheltered themfelves in dens, caves, 
and hollow trees; the country itfelf in the mean time 
remaining one continued uncultivated defart.—The 
firfl improvement they made in their way of living, 
was the exchanging of their old food for the more 
wholefome acorns, building huts for themfelves to 
1-leep in, and covering their bodies with the fkins of 
beads. For all this it feems, they were beholden to 
Pelafgius abovementioned (fuppofed by fome to be Pe- 
leg fpoken of in Scripture), and who was highly re¬ 
verenced by them on that account.—This reformation 
in their way of life, however, it feems wrought none 
in their manners. On the contrary, they wholiad no¬ 
thing to fight for but a hole to deep in, began now to 
envy and rob one another of thefe (lender acquilitions. 
This, in procefs of time, pur them under a ncceffity 
©f joining themfelves into companies under fome head, 
that they might either more faftly plunder their neigh¬ 
bours, or preferve what they had got. Laws they had 
none, except that of the fword : fo that thofe only 
lived in fafety who inhabited the molt barren and 
craggy places ; and hence Greece for along time had 
no fettled inhabitants, the weakeft being always turn¬ 
ed out by the ffronged. Their gigantic fize and 
flrengtb, if we may believe Plutarch added fo much to 
their infolence and cruelty, that rheyfeemed to glory 
in committing thegreateft afts of violence and bar¬ 
barity on thofe that unhappily fell into their hands. 

The next advance towards civilization, was their 
forming themfelves into regular focieties, to cultivate 
the lands, and build themfelves towns and cities for 
their fafety. Their origiual barbarity and mutual vio¬ 
lences again!! e ich other naturally prevented them 
from uniting as one nation, or even into any coniide- 
rable community : and hence the great number of 


flatesitito which Greece was originally divided. The Greece, 
moll remarkable of thefe fmall principalities mention- ' v 1 
ed in hiltoiy are the following: In Peloponnefus were 
thofe of Sicyon, Afgos, and Melfenia, Achaia Propria, 

Arcadia, and Laconia. In Grecia Propria (that 
part of Greece which lay without Peloponnefus), were 
thofe of Attica, Megara, Bceotia, Locris, Epichne- 
midia, Doris, Phocis, Locris, Ozolaea, and EEtolia. 

In Epirus were the Mololli, Amphilochi, Caffiopaei, 
Draeopes, Ghaoces, Threfpotii, Almeni, and Acar- 
nani. In Theflaly were thofe of Theffaliotis, Elli- 
otis, Pelafgiotis, Magnefia, and Phthia.—All thefe 
have at one time or other been feverally governed by 
kings of their own, though we only find the names of 
many of them mentioned in the hiltorics of the more 
confiderablc kingdoms of Spam, Attica, Thebes, &c. 

—The eredlion of thefe kingdoms, however, for 
fome time, did not much alter the cafe ; the inhabi¬ 
tants of the new kingdoms plundered and deffroyed 
one another without mercy. Attica was the only place 
in any degree free from thefe incurfions, becaufe it 
was naturally deffitute of every thing that could in¬ 
vite a plundering enemy ; but thofe cities fared much 
worfe which were lituated on the fea-coalls ; becaufe 
they were in continual danger of being plundered ei¬ 
ther by fea or land : for pirates at that time did not 
lefs infefl all thofe feas than robbers did the land. And 
this was one main caufe why molt of the ancient cities 
of Greece were fituated at fome confiderablc diftance 
from the Ihore ; but even in thefe, as all their fafety 
confilled in the reiiltance they could make again!! an 
invader, their inhabitants were under a neceffity of go¬ 
ing conltantly armed, and being ever on their guard. 

Another mifehief arifing from thefe continual pira¬ 
cies and robberies was, that they occalioned the far 
greater part of the lands to lie uncultivated, fo that 
the people only planted and fowed as much as was 
barely necelfary for their prefent fupport; and where 
there was fuch an univerfal negledt of agriculture, 
there could be as little room for any difeoveries in 
other ufeful arts and trades. Hence, when other na¬ 
tions, as the Jews, Egyptians, Midianites, Phoenici¬ 
ans, &c. had improved themfelves to a very high de¬ 
gree, the Greeks feemtohave been utter iirangers to 
every ufeful art. 

During this period of favage barbarity, the moll 
renouned Grecian heroes, as Hercules, Thefeus, &c. 
performed their exploits ; which, however exaggera- 
ted by poetic fidtion, no doubt had a foundation in 
truth. Some indeed are of opinion that the Grecian 
heroes are entirely fidlitious, and their exploits deri¬ 
ved from thofe of the Hebrew worthies, fuch as Sam- 
fon, Gideon, &c. Yet, confidering the extreme de¬ 
gree of barbarity which at that tjine prevailed through¬ 
out Greece, it feems not at all improbable that fome 
perfons of extraordinary ftrength and courage might 
undertake the caufe of the opprefjed, and travel about 
like the more modern knights-er^ant in quell of ad¬ 
ventures. 

The firfl expedition in which we'find the Greeks- 
ilnited, was that againfl T roy, the particulars of which 
are recited under the article Trot. Their fuccefs' 
here (which happened about 1184 B. C.) colt them 
very dear ; vail numbers of their bravelt warriors be¬ 
ing llain; great numbers of the furvivors being call 

away 
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Greece, away in their return ; and many of thofe who had the 
- good luck to get back again, being foon after murder¬ 
ed, or driven out of their country. It is probable, 
however, that their having ftaid for fuch a long time 
in Afia, might contribute to civilize the Greeks fome- 
what fooner than what they otherwife would have 
been; and accordingly from this time, we find their 
hiftory fomewhat lefs obfeure, and as it werebegin- 
•ing to emerge out of darknefs. The continual wars, in¬ 
deed, in which they were engaged among themfelves, 
no doubt, for a long time, prevented them from ma¬ 
king any confiderable progrefs in thofe arts in which 
they afterwards made fo great progtefs. Thefe wars, 
which indeed never ceafed as long as the Greeks pre¬ 
served their liberty, rendered them brave, and (killed 
in the military art, above all other nations ; but at the 
fame time they effedtuallypre vented them from making 
permanent conquefts, and confined them within-the 
bounds of their-own country; while the different ftates 
were oneway or other fo equally balanced, that fcarce 
one of them was able perfectly to fubdne another. The 
Spartans, however, having, with great difficulty, re¬ 
duced the kingdom of MefTene, and added its terri¬ 
tories to their own, became the leading people in 
•Greece. Their fuperiority was long difputed by A- 
thens ; but the Peloponnetian war at laffc determined 
-that point in favour of theSpartans, when the city of 
-Athens was taken, and its walls deniolifhed by Lyfan- 
derthe Spartan general. See Attica, no 164. —By 
the battle of Leu&ra, the Spartans loft that fuperio¬ 
rity which they had maintained for 500 years, and 
which now devolved on the Thebans. After the death 
of Epaminondas, the celebrated Theban general,how¬ 
ever, as no perfon was found pofTeffed of his abilities, 
the Thebans were again obliged to yield the fuperir 
ority to the Spartans. Bat by this time the Greeks 
had become acquainted with the luxuries and elegan¬ 
cies of life; and all the rigour of their original laws 
could not prevent th'etn from valuing thefe as highly 
as other people. This did not indeed abate their va¬ 
lour, but heightened their mutual animolities ; at the 
fame time that, for the fake of a more eafy and com¬ 
fortable life, they became more difpofed tofubmit to 
a mafter. The Perfians, whofe power they had long 
dreaded, and who were unable to refill them by force 
of arms, at laft found out (by the advice of Alcibi- 
ades) the proper method of reducing the Grecian 
power ; namely, by alfifting them by turns, and fup- 
plying one flate with money to fight againfl another, 
rill they fliould all be fo much reduced, that they 
might become an eafy prey. Thus the Greeks were 
weakened, though the Perfians did not reap any bene- 
•fit from their weaknefs. Philip of Macedon entered 
into the fame political views ; and partly by intrigue, 
partly by force, got himfelf declared Generaliffimo 
of Greece. His fuccelTor Alexander the Great com¬ 
pleted their fubjedtion ; and by deflroying the city 
of Thebes, and exterminating its inhabitants, (truck 
fuch terror -throughout Greece, that he was as ful- 
Jy obeyed by all the Hates as by any of the reft of his 
fobjefts. During his abfence in Perfia, however, 
they attempted to (hake off the Macedonian yoke, but 
were quelled by his general Antipater. The news of 
Alexander’s death was to them a matter of the utmoft 
joy; but .their mutual animofities prevented them 


from joining in any folid plan for the recovery of their Greece. 

liberties, and hence they continued to be opprefled by - 

Alexander’s fuccefTors, or other tyrants, till Aratus, 
an Achaean, about 268. B. C. formed a defign of fet- 
ting his country free from thefe oppreffors. He per- 
fuaded a number of the finall republics to enter into a 
league for their own defence, which was called the 
Achaan league ; and notwithstanding that the repub¬ 
lics, taken fingly, had very little ftretigth, they not 
only maintained their independency, but foon became 
formidable when united. This affociation continued 
to become daily more and more powerful; but received 
afevere check from Cleomenes, king of Sparta, which 
obliged them to call in Antigonus to their affiftance. 

This prince overcame Cleomenes at the battle of Sel- 
lafia, and afterwards made himfelf mafter of Sparta. 

Thus he became a more formidable enemy than the 
one he had conquered, and the recovery of the Gre¬ 
cian liberties was incomplete. 

Soon after this, the Greeks began to feel the weight 
of a power more formidable than any which they had 
yet experienced ; namely, that of the Romans. That 
inftdious and haughty republic firft intermeddled with 
the Grecian affairs, under pretence of fettiug them at 
liberty from the opprefiion of Philip of Macedon. 

This, by a proper union among themfelves, they might 
have accomplifhed : but in this they adted as though 
they had been infatuated ; receiving with the utmoft 
joy the decree of the Roman conful, who declared 
themfree ; without confidering, that he who had thus 
given them liberty, might cake it awayat hispleafure. 

This leflon, however, they were foon taught, by the 
total redudtion of their country to a Roman province ; 
yet this can fcarce be called a misfortune, when we 
look back to their hiftory, and confider their outra¬ 
ges upon one another : nor can we fympathife with 
them for the lofs of that liberty which they only made 
ufe of to fill their country with (laughter and blood- 
fhed. After their conqueft by the Romans, they 
made no united effort to recover their liberty. They 
continued in quiet fubjedtion till the beginning of the 
1 yth century. About that time, they began to fuffer 
under the tyranny of the Turks, and their fufferings 
were completed by the taking of Conftantinople iR 
1453. Since that rime, they have groaned under the 
yoke of a moft defpotic government; fo that all traces 
of their former valour, ingeriuity, and learning, arc 
now in a manner totally extindl. 

Modern Greece comprehends Macedonia; Albania, 
now called Arnaut ; Epirius ; Theffaly, now Jana ; 

Achaia, nowLivadia ; the Peloponnefus, now Morea-, 
together wilh the iflands on its coaft, and in the Ar¬ 
chipelago. The continent of Greece is feated betwixt 
the 36th and 43d degrees of north latitude ; and be¬ 
tween the 19th and 27th degrees of longitude, eaft 
of London. To the north it is bounded, by Bulgaria 
and Servia, from which it is divided by a ridge of 
mountains; to the foil.h, by the Mediterranean fea; 
to the eaft, by Romania and the Archipelago ; and 
to the weft, by the Adriatic, or gulph of Venice. Its 
length is faid to be about 400 miles, and its utmoft 
breadth about 350 miles. Theairis extremely tem¬ 
perate and healthy: and the foil fruitful, though badly 
cultivated ; yielding corn, wine, delicious fruits, and 
abounding with cattle, fowls, and venifon. As to re¬ 
ligion, 
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ligion, Chriftianity was planted in Greece foon after remonies, the bridegroom and bride drink each two Greece, 
the death of our Saviour, and flourifhed there for many glaffes of wine; then the glafs is given to the prielt, ——v— 
ages in great purity; but lince the Greeks became who merrily drinks off the refl of the wine,and break- 
fubjedt to the Turkilh yoke, they have funk into the ing the glafs, fays, So may the bridegroom break the 
mofl deplorable ignorance,in confequence of the Have- virginity of the bride. As to the charadter of the 
ry and thraldom under which they groan, and their re- modern Greeks, they are faid to be very covetous, hy-. 
ligion is now greatly corrupted. It is indeed little pocritical, treacherous, great pederafls, and at the 
better than aheap of ridiculous ceremonies and abfur- fame time revengeful to the highefl degree ; but very 
dities. The head of the Greek church is the patriarch fuperflitious. They are fo much defpifed by theTurks, 
of Conflantinople; who is chofen by the neighbouring that thefe do not value even a Greek who turns Ma- 
arebbifhops and Metropolitans, and confirmed by the liometan. The Turks are remarkable for their taci- 
emperor or grand vifir. He is a perfon of great dig- turnity, they never ufe any unnecelfary words; but 
nity,being the head and diredtor of the eaftern church, the Greeks, on the contrary, are very talkative and 
The other patriarchs are thofe of Jerufalem, Antioch, lively. The Turks generally pradlife what their re- 
and Alexandria. Mr Tournefort tells us, that the pa- ligion enjoins, but the Greeks do not; and their mi- 
triarchates are now generally fet to fale, and bellowed fery puts them upon a thoufand mean fhifts and fcan- 
upon thofe who are the highell bidders.The patriarchs, dalous pradlices, authorized by bad example, and 
metropolitans,archbiihops,and bifhops,are alwayscho- perpetuated from father to fon. The Greek women 
fen from among the Caloyers or Greek monks. Before have fine features and beautiful complexions : their 
the patriarchs receive their patents and the caftan, countenances flill very much refemble thofe of the an- 
whichisavelloflinfey-woolfey,orfomeotherflufF,pre- cient Greek flatues. 

fentedby the grand fignior to ambafTadors and otherper- GREEK, or Grecian, any thing belonging to 
fonsnewlyinvefledvvithfomeconfiderabledignity,they ancient Greece. 

are obliged to make large prefects to the vifir, &c. The The Greek language, as preferved in the writings 
income of the patriarch of Conflantinople is faid to of the celebrated authors of antiquity, as Homer, He- 
amount to no lefs than one hundred and twenty thou- fiod, Demollheues, Ariftotle, Plato, Xenephon, &c. 
fand guilders, of which he pays the one half by way has a great variety of terms and exprelfions, fuitable 
of annual tribute to the Ottoman Porte, adding fix to the genius and occalions of a polite and learned 
thoufand guilders belides as a prefent at the feaft of people, who had a talte for arts and fciences. In it/ 

Bairam. The next perfon to a bifhop among the proper names are figurative ; which is the reafon that 
clergy is an archimandrite; who is the director of one the modern languages borrow fo many terms from it. 
or more convents, which are called mandren; then When any new invention, inflrument,machine, or the 
come the abbot, the avch-priefl, the priefl, the dea- like, is difeovered, recourfe is generally had to the 
con, the under-deacon, the chanter, and the ledtu- Greek for a name to it; the facility wherewith words 
rer. The fecular clergy are fubjedted to no rules, and are there compounded, affording fuch as will be ex- 
never rife higher than high-prielt. They are allowed preffive of its ufe: fuch are, barometer, hygrometer, 
to marry once ; but it mud be with a virgin, and be- microfcope, teleicope, thermometer, &c. But of all 
fore they are ordained. They have neither glebe nor fciences, medicine mofl abounds with fuch terms ; as 
tytlies, but depeud on the perquifues that arife from diaphoretic, diagnofis, diarrhoea, hsemorrhage, hy- 
their office ; and they-feldom preach but in Lent, drophobia, phthilis, atrophy, &c. Befides the copi- 
The Greeks have few nunneries; but a great many con- oufnefsand fignificancy of the Greek, wherein it ex¬ 
vents of monks, who are all prielts, and, lludents cels mofl, if not all, other languages, it has alfo three 
excepted, obliged to follow fonie handicraft employ- numbers, viz. a lingular, dual, and plural : alfo a- 
ment, and lead a very aullere life. 1 he Greeks deny bundaiice oftenfes in its verbs, which makes a variety 
the fuprentacy of the pope, and abhor the worfliip in difeourfe, prevents a certain drynefs that always 
of images ; but have a multitude of pidlures of faints accompanies too great an uniformity, and renders that 
in their churches, whom they pray to as mediators, language peculiarly proper for all kinds of verfe. The 
Their falls are very fevere. They believe alfo in the ufe of the participles, of the aorifl and preterite, toge- 
doftrine of tranfnbllantiation, and that the Holy ther with the compound words already mentioned, 

Ghofl does not proceed from the Son. They admit give it a pecnliar force and brevity without takin ’ 
not of purgatory, fays Mr Thevenot: but yet they any thing from its perfpicuity. 

allow a third place, where they fay the bleffed re- It is no eafy matter to affign the precife difference 
main, in expectation of the day of judgment. At between the modern and ancient Greek ; which con- 
mafs they confecrate with leavened bread; and com- lifts in the terminations of the nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
municate under both kinds, as well laics as prielts, &c. notunlike what obtains between fome of the di- 
and as well women and children as men. When they aleds of the Italian or Spanifh. There are alfo in the 
carry the facrament to the lick, they do not pro- modern Greek many new words, not to be met with 
finite themfelves before it^ nor expofeit to be adored ; in the ancient. We may therefore diftinPTiifh. three 
neither do they carry it in proceffion, or have any ages of the Greek tongue : the fir ft of which ends at 
particular feafl in honour of it. Baptifm is perform- the time when Conflantinople became the capital of 
ed among them by plunging the whole body of the the Roman empire ; the fecond laded from that pc- 
chxld thrice into water. Immediately after baptifm, riod to the taking of Conflantinople by the Turks; 
they give it confirmation and the communion ; and and the third from that time to this, 
leven days after that, it undergoes the ceremony of Greek Bible. See Bible 

ablution. When a prieft is married, among other ce- Greek Church , is thac part of the Chriltian church. 

3 which 
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Creek which is eftabfifhcd in Greece; extendinglikewife to 
S fome other parts of 1 urkey. See Greece. —It is thus 
houfe" ca ^ e< ^ * n Europe, Afia, and Africa, in contradiWinriion 
ou ^ e *-— from the Latin or Romilh church; as alfo the Eaftern 
church, in diftindtion from the Weftern. 

The Romanjfls call the Greek church the Greek 
fchiftn ; becaufe the Greeks do not allow the authority 
of the pope, but depend wholly, as to matters of reli¬ 
gion, on their own patriarchs. They have treated 
them as fchifmatics ever fmee the revolt, as they call 
it, of the patriarch Phodus. 

Greek Monks and Nuns- , of whatever order, confider 
Sc Bafil as their founder and common father, and 
efteetn itthehighefl: crime to deviate in the leaf! from 
his conftitutions. There are feveral beautiful con¬ 
vents with churches, in which the monks perform di¬ 
vine ferviee day and night. Some of the monks are 
Saenabites, or live together, wear the fame habit, eat 
at the fame table, and perform the fame exercifesand 
employments. 

Greek Orders, in architefture, are the Doric, Ionic 
and Corinthian ; in contradifiindlion to the two Latin 
orders, the Tufcan and Compofite. See Order. 

GREEN, one of the orignal prifmatic colours, ex- 
hibited.hy the refradtion of the rays of light. See 
Chromatics and Codour. 

Green, among painters and dyers. See Colovr- 
fflak'tng, n° 27. and Dyeing, n° 93—93. 

Green-C loth, a board or court ofjuflice held in the 
compting-houfe, of the Britilh king’s houfehold, com- 
pofed of the Lord Steward and officers under him, who 
fit daily. To this courtis committed the charge and 
overlight of the king’s houfehold in matters of juftice, 
and government, with a power to cor red! all offenders, 
and to maintain the peace of theverge, or jurifdidtion 
of the court-royal; which is every way about 200 yards 
from the laft gate of the palace where his majefty re- 
ftdes. 

It takes its name, board of green cloth, from a green 
cloth fpreadover the board where they fit. 

Without a warrant firft obtained from this court, 
none of the king’s fervants can be arrefted far debt. 

. Clerks of the Green Cloth were two officers of the 
board of green cloth, who appointed the diet of the 
king and his houfehold ; and kept all records, legers, 
and papers relating thereto; makeup bills, parcels, and 
debentures for falaries, and provifions and neceffaries 
for the officers of the buttery, pantry, cellar, &c. 
They alfo waited upon foreign princes when entertain¬ 
ed by his majefty. But this has been lately abolifhed. 

Greek Finch, in ornithology, the Englifh name of 
the grecnifh fringilla, with the wings and tail varie¬ 
gated with yellow. See Fringilla. 

Green- Houfe, or Confervatory , a houfe in aGarden, 
contrived,for flickering and preferving the molt curi¬ 
ous and tender exodcplants,which in our climate will 
not bear to be expofed to the open air, especially du- 
ringthe. winter feafon. Thefe are generally largeand 
beautiful ftrudtures, equally ornamental and ufeful. 

The length of greenhoufes mult be proportioned to 
the number of plants intended tobepreferved in them, 
and cannot therefore be reduced to rule: but their 
depth fhould never be greater than their height in the 
clear; which, in fmall or middling houfes, may be 16 
*>r 1S feet, but in large-ones from 20 to 24 feet; and 
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the length of the windows fhould reach from about one Green- 
foot and a half above the pavement, and within the houfe. 
fame diflance of the cieling, which will admit of a ' v 
corniche round the building over the heads of the win¬ 
dows. Their breadth cannot be in proportion to their 
length ; for if in the largett building they are more 
than feven or feven feet and ahalf broad, they will be 
extremely heavy and inconvenient.The piers between 
the windows muft be as narrow as may be to fupport 
the building; for which reafon they fhould either be of 
krone or hard burnt bricks. If the piers are made of 
ftone, they fhould be 30 inches wide in front, and 
Hoped off behind to about 18 inches, by which means 
there will be no corners to take off the rays of the Am. 

If they are of brick, they will require to be at leaft 
three feet in front, but they fhould be in the fame 
manner Hoped offbehind. Over the greenhoufe may¬ 
be rooms for drying and preferving feeds, roots, &c. 
and behind ita place for tools and other purpofes; and 
both thefe behind,and the rooms above,will be of great 
ufe in keeping off the frofls, fo that the wall between 
thefe need not be of more than two bricks and a half 
in thicknefs. 

The floor of the greenhoufe, which fhould be laicj 
either with Bremen fquares, Purbeck Hone, or flat 
tiles, mult be raifed two feet above the furface of the 
adjoining ground, or if the fituation be damp, at leaft, 
three feet; and if the whole is arched with low brick 
arches under the floor, they will be of great ferviee in 
preventing damps ; and under the floor, about two 
feet from the front, it will be very advifeable to make' 
a flue of ten inches wide and two feet deep; this 
fhould be carried the whole length of the houfe, and 
then returned back along thehinder part, and there be 
carried up into funnels adjoining to the tool-houfe, by 
which the fmoke may be carried off. The fire-place 
may be contrived at one end of the . houfe, and the 
door at which the fuel is put in, as alfo the afh-gate, 
may be contrived to cipen into the tool-houfe, and the 
fuel being laid in the fame place, the whole will be out 
of fight. Bradley advifes, that the front of green¬ 
houfes, in the colder parts of England, be built in a 
fweepor femicircle, fo that one partor-other of it may 
receive the fun’s rays all day. The ufe of fires mnft, 
however, be very fparing in this place ; and it is not 
one winter in three or four that will require them in 
any part, only when the weather is very fevere, and the 
frofl cannot well be kept out any other Way, this is an 
expedient that is good to have in readinefs, as it may 
fave a whole houfe of plants. Withinfide of the win¬ 
dows, ir. front of the greenhoufe, there fhould be good 
ftrong fhutters, made with hinges, to fold back clofe 
to the piers, that they may not obftrudl the rays of 
the fun. The back part of the houfe fhould be either 
laid over with ftucco or plafiered with mortar, and 
whitewashed, in order to prevent the frofty air from 
penetrating through the walls. When the greenhoufe 
is wainfeotred, the walls fhould be plafiered with lime 
and hair behind the wainfeot, to keep out the cold-; 
and the'wainfeot, as well as the ceiling, and every 
part within the houfe, fhould be painted white, for 
the refie&ion of the fun’s rays. There mud be a num¬ 
ber of trelTelswith forms of wood upon them, to fup¬ 
port the pots of plants ; the talleft to be placed bind- 
moft, thefoweft within four feet of the windows: and 

the 
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the rows of plants Ihould rife gradually, fo that the 
J heads of the fecond row Ihould be entirely above the 
firft; and behind them there Ihould be a fpace of at 
lead; five feet, for the convenience of watering the 
plants, and for a free circulation of air. It has been 
obferved, that the placing of the euphorbiunts, ce- 
reufes, and other fucculent plants amongorange-trecs, 
and other common greenhoufe-plants, is al way sdeftruc- 
tive of them, by making them receive an improper fort 
of effluvia, which plants of that kind imbibe very 
freely. They Ihould therefore be placed in two wings 
built at each end of the greenhoufe ; which, if well 
contrived, will be a great beauty as well as ufe to the 
building. Thefe wings may be made capable of a 
greater warmth alfo by more flues, and may be made 
to contain a hot-bed of tanners bark for the railing 
many of the tender plants, natives of warm climates. 

' Whild the front of the greenhoufe is exa&ly fouth, 
one of the wings may be made to face the fouth eafl 
and the other the fouth-weft. By ahis difpofition the 
heat of the fun is reflected from one part of the build¬ 
ing to the other all day, and the front of the main 
greenhoufe is guarded from the cold winds. Thefe 
two wings may be fo contrived as to maintain plants 
of different degrees of hardinefs, which may be eafily 
effected by the fituation and extent of the fire-place, 
and the manner of conducing the flues: the wing fa¬ 
cing the fouth-ead is evidently the mod proper for the 
warmed dove; this may be divided in the middle by a 
partition of glafs, with glafs-doors opening from one 
divifion to the other. In each of thefe there Ihould be 
a fire-place, wit h flues carried np againd the back-wall, 
through which the fmoke ihould be made to pafs as 
many times the length of the houfe as the height will 
admit of the number of flues; for the longer the fmoke 
is in palling, the more heat will be given to the houfe 
with a lefs quantity of fuel. The other wing, facing 
the fouth-wed, Ihould be divided and furniihed with 
flues in the fame manner ; and thus different degrees 
of heat may be obtained, according to the feafons and 
the particular forts of plants that are to be preferved. 
If there are no iheds behind thefe wings, the walls 
ihould not be lefs than three bricks thick; and the 
back part, having (loping roofs, which are covered 
with tiles or dates, Ihould be lined with reeds, &c. 
under the covering. The (loping glades of thefe 
houfes (hUuld be made to Aide and take off, To that 
they maybe drawn down more or lefs in warm weather 
to admit air to the plants; and the upright glafles in 
front may be fo contrived as that every other may 
open as doors upon hinges, and the alternate glafles 
may be divided into two : the upper part of each 
ihould be fo contrived as to be drawn down like faihes, 
fo that either of them may be ufed to admit air in a 
greater or lefs quantity as there may be occafioii. 

As to the .management of the plants herein, Morti¬ 
mer recommends the opening of the mould about them 
from time to time, and fprinkling a little frelh mould 
in them, and a little warm dung on that; as alfo to 
water them when the leaves begin to wither and curl, 
and not oftener, which would make them fade and be 
fickly; and to take offfuch leaves as wither and grow 
dry. 

CREEN-Sicknefs (Chlorofis). See Index fubjoined 
to Medicine. 

Vol, VIII. 


GREEN-Siher, the name of an ancient cnftoin within Grcenkm'. 

the manor of Writtel in the county ef Effcx in Eng- '—- 

land ; which is, that every tenant wbofe fore-door 
opens to Greenbury (hall pay an half-penny yearly to 
the lord, by the name of green-fiber. » 

Green-Wux, is ufed where eftates are delivered to 
the flierifts out of the exchequer, under the feal of 
that court, made in green wax, to be levied in the fc- 
veral counties. This word is mentioned the 43d 
fiat. Ed. 111 . c. 9. and 7 Hen. IV. c. 4. 

GREENLAND, a general name by which are 
denoted the mod eafterlyparts of America, flrerching 
towards the north pole, and likewife fome iflands to 
the northward of the continent of Europe, lying in 
very high latitudes. 

This country is divided into Weft and Eaft Green- 1 
land.—Weft Greenland is now determinedly the lateft Weft 
maps to be a part of the continent of America, though Greenland 
upon what authority is not very clear. That part of dcf.ribed. 
it which the Europeans have any knowledge of is 
bounded on the weft by Baffin’s Bay, on the fouth by 
Davis’s Straits, and on the eaft by the northern part of 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is a very mountainous country, 
andfome parts of it fo high that they may bedifeerned 
30 leagues off at fea. The inland mountains, hills, 
and rocks, are covered with perpetual fnow; irut the 
low lands on the fea-fide are clothed with verdure in 
the fummer feafon. The coaft abounds with inlets, 
bays, and large rivers; and is furrounded with a vaft 
number of illands of different dimenfions. In a great 
many places, however, on the eaftern coaft efpecially, 
the (hore is inaocefiible by reafon of the floating moun¬ 
tains of ice. The principal river, called Baal, falls 
into the fea in the 64th degree of latitude, Wh-ere the 
firft Daniffl lodge was built 1 721; and has been navi¬ 
gated above 40 miles up the country. 

Weft Greenland was firft peopled by Europeans iii 
the eighth century. At that time a company of Ice¬ 
landers, headed by one Ericlce Rande, were by accident 
driven on the coaft. On his return he reprefented the „ 
country in fuch a favourable light, that fome families Peopfed by 
again followed him thither, where they foon became a a colony 
thriving colony, and bellowed on their new habitation from Ice * 
the name of Groenland, or Greenland, on account of its * anc *' 
verdant appearance. This colony was converted to 
Chriftianity bya miflionary from Norway, fent thither 
by the celebrated Olaf, the firft Norwegian monarch 
who embraced the true religion. The Greenland fet- 
tlement continued to increafe and thrive under his 
protection ; and in a little time the country was pro¬ 
vided with many towns, churches, convents, biftiops, 

&c. under the jnrifdiaion of the archbiihop of Dron- 
theim. A conliderable commerce was carried on be¬ 
tween Greenland and Norway; and a regular inter- 
courfe maintained between the two countries till the 
year 1406, when the laft bilhop was fent over. From All corrc- 
that time all correfpondence was cutoff, and all know- fpondencc 
ledge of Greenland has been buried in oblivion. withitfud- 

This ftrange and abrupt ceflation of all trade and JenI Y cut 
intercourfe has been attributed to various caufes ; but off> 
the mod probable is the following. The c-olony, from 
its firft fettlement, had been haraffed by the natives, a 
barbarous and favage people ; agreeing in cuftoms, 
garb, and appearance, with the Efquimaux found a- 
bout Hudfou’s Bay. This nation, called Schrellings, 

Q, 
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Greenland, at length prevailed again!! the Iceland fettlers who in- 
' habited the weftern diftrifl, and exterminated them in 

Colony 1 century: infonmeh, that when their brethren 

fuppofed to of the .eaftern diftriX came to their affiftance, they 
he exter- found nothing alive but fome cattle and flocks of Iheep 
minated. running wild about the country. Perhaps they them- 
felves afterwards experienced the fame fate, and were 
totally deftroyed by thefe Schrcllings, whole defeen- 
ants Hill inhabit the weftern parts of Greenland, and 
from tradition confirm this conjeXurc. They affirm 
that the houfes and villages, whofe ruins Hill appear, 
were inhabited by a nation of llrangers, whom their 
ancellors deftroyed. There are reafons, however, for 
believing that there may be ftill fome defendants 
of the ancient Iceland colony remaining in the eaftern 
dirtriX, though they cannot be vifited by land, on ac¬ 
count of the ftupendous mountains, perpetually cover¬ 
ed with fnow, which divide the two parts of Green¬ 
land ; while they have been rendered inacceffible by 
fea, by the Vaft quantity of ice driven from Spirzber- 
gen, or Eaft Greenland. One would imagine that 
there mult have been fome confiderable alteration in the 
northern parts of the world fince the 15th century, fo 
that the coaft of Greenland is now become almolt to¬ 
tally inacceffible, though formerly vifited with very 
little difficulty. 1 1 is alfo natural to alk. By what 
means the people of the eaftern colony furmounted 
the abovementioned obftacles when they went to the 
affiftance of their weftern friends ; bow they returned 
to their own country; and in what manner hiftorians 
learned the fuccefs or their expedition ? Concerning 
5 all this we have very little fatisfaclory information. 
Account of All that can be learned from the moil authentic re- 
the colony. <;ords is, that Greenland was divided into two diftriXs, 
called Weft Bygd and Eaft Bygd: that the weftern di- 
vilion contained four parifties and 100 villages: that 
the eaftern diftriX was ftill more flourilhing, as being 
nearer to Iceland, fooner fettled, and more frequented 
by Ihipping from Norway. There are alfo many ac¬ 
counts, though moll of them romantic and (lightly 
attefted, which render it probable that part of the ea¬ 
ftern colony ftill fublifts, who, at fome time or other, 
may have given the imperfeX relation abovemention¬ 
ed. This colony, in ancient times, certainly compre¬ 
hended twelve extenfive pariihes, one hundred and 
ninety villages ; a biftiop’s fee, and two monafteries. 
The prefent inhabitants of the weftern diftriX are en¬ 
tirely ignorant of this part, from which they are di¬ 
vided by rocks, mountains, and deferts, and ftill more 
effeXually by their apprehenlion: for they believe the 
eaftern Greenlanders to be a cruel, barbarous nation, 
that deftroy and eat all llrangers who fall into their 
hands. About a century after all intercourfe between 
Norway and Greenland had ceafed, feveral fftips were 
fent fuccelfively by the kings of Denmark in order to 
6 difeover the eaftern diftriX ; but all of them mifear- 
Attempts ried. Among thefe adventurers, Mogeits Heinfon, 
• to redifeo- after having furmounted many difficulties and dangers, 
ver the got fight of the land; which, however, he could not 
country. a pp r oach. At bis return, he pretended that the fliip 
was arrefted in the middle of her courfe by certain 


rocks of loadllone at the bottom of the fea. The Greenland. 

fame year, 1576, in which this attempt was made, v -' 

has been rendered remarkable by the voyage of Cap¬ 
tain Martin Frobiffier, fent upon the fame errand by 
Queen Elizabeth. He likewife deferibed the land ; but 
could not reach it, and therefore returned to England; 
yet not before he had failed fixty leagues in the ftrait 
which ftill retains his name, and landed on feveral if- 
lands, where he had fome communication with the na¬ 
tives. He had likewife taken pofleffionof the country 
in the name of Queen Elizabeth; and brought away 
fome pieces of heavy black Hone, from which the re¬ 
finers of London ex traded a certain proportion of gold. 

In the enfaing fpring he undertook a fecond voyage, 
at the head of a fmall fquadron, equipped at the ex¬ 
pence of the public ; entered the ftraits a fecond time; 
difeovered upon an ifland a gold and filver mine; be¬ 
llowed names upon different bays, iffands, and head¬ 
lands ; and brought away a lading of ore, together 
with two natives, a male and a female, whom the 
Englilh kidnapped. 

Such was the fuccefs of this voyage, that another 
armament was fitted out under the aufpices of Admiral 
Frobiffier, confining of 15 fail, including a confiderable 
number of foldiers, miners, fmelters, carpenters, and 
bakers, to remain all the winter near the mines in a 
wooden fort, the different pieces of which they carried 
out iu the tranfports. They met with boifterous wea¬ 
ther, impenetrable fogs, and violent currents upon the 
coalt of Greenland, which retarded their operations 
until the ft afon was far advanced. Part of their wooden 
fori was loft at fea; and they had neither provifion 
nor fuelfufficient for the winter. The admiral there¬ 
fore determined to return with as much ore as he could 
procure: of this they obtained large quantities out of 
a new mine, to which they gave the name of the Coun- 
tefs of Suifex. They likewife built an houfe of ftqne 
and lime, provided with ovens; and here, with a view 
to conciliate the affeXion of the natives, they left a 
quantity of fmall morrice-bells, knives, beads, look- 
ing-glaffes, leaden piXures, and other toys, together 
with feveral loaves of bread. They buried the.tknber 
of the fort where it could be ealily found next year ; 
and fowed corn, peafe, and other grain, by way of 
experiment, to know what the country would produce. 

Having taken thefe precautions, they failed from 
tbence in the beginning of September; and after a 
month’s ftormy paflage, arrived in England : but this 
noble defign was never profecuted. 

Chriftiati IV. king of Denmark, being defirous of 
difeovering the old Greenland fettlement, fent three 
Ihips thither, under the command of Captain Godike 
Lindenow; who is faid to have reached the eaft coaft 
of Greenland, where he traded with thefavage inha¬ 
bitants, fuch as they are ftill found in the weftern di- 
flriX, but faw no figns of a civilized people. Had he 
actually landed in the eaftern divifion, fie mull have 
perceived fome remains of the ancient colony, even in 
the ruins of their convents and villages. Lindenow 
kidnapped two of the natives, who were conveyed to 
Copenhagen; and the fame cruel fraud (a) was prac- 

tifed 


(a) Nt thing can be more inhuman and repugnant to the deflates of common juftice than this praXice of 
tearing away poor creatures from their country, their families, and connexions: unlefs we fuppofe them alto¬ 
gether 
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Greenland, fifed by ocher two fhips which failed into Davis’s 

—--- Straights, where thej difcovered divers fine harbours, 

and delightful meadows covered with verdure, in 
fome places they are laid to have found a conliderable 
quantity of ore, every hundred pounds of which yield¬ 
ed twenty-fix ounces of lilver. The fame Admiral 
Lindenuw made another voyage to the coalt of Green¬ 
land in the year 1606, directing his courfe to the weft- 
ward of Cape-Farewell. He coafted along the ftraits 
of Davis; and having made fome obfervatious on the 
face of the country, the harbours and iflands, return¬ 
ed to Denmark. Carften Richards, being detached 
with two fliips on the fame difeovery, deferied the 
high land on the eaftern lide of Greenland ; but was 
hindered by the ice from approaching the Ihore. 

Other expeditions of the fame nature, have been plan¬ 
ned and executed with the fame bad fuccefs, under the 
aufpices of a Dauifh company of merchants. Two 
fhips returned from the weftern part of Greenland 
loaded with a kind of yellow fand, fuppofed to con¬ 
tain a large proportion of gold. This being allayed 
by the goldfmiths of Copenhagen, was condemned as 
ufelefs, and thrown overboard; but fromafmall quan¬ 
tity of this fand, which was referved as a cttriofity, 
an expert chemift afterwards extracted a quantity of 
pure gold. The captain, who brought home this ad¬ 
venture, was fo chagrined at his difappointment, that 
he died of grief, without having left any directions 
concerning the place where the fand had been difco¬ 
vered. In the year 1654, Henry Moller, a rich Dane, 
equipped a yeffel under thecommand ofDavidde Ncl- 
les, who failed to the weft coaft of Greenland, from 
which he carried off three women of the country. Ci¬ 
ther efforts have been made, under theencouragement 
«f the Danilh king, for the difeovery and recovery of 
the old Iceland colony in Greenland ; but all of them 
mifearried, and people began to look upon fuch expe¬ 
ditions as wild and chimerical. At length the Green¬ 
land company at Bergen in Norway, tranfported a 
colony to the weftern coaft, about the 64th degree of 
latitude; and thefe Norwegians failed in the year 
1712, accompanied by the Reverend Hans Egede, to 
whofe care, ability, and precifion, we owe the bell 
and moil authentic account of modern Greenland. 
This gentlman endeavoured to reach the eaftern di- 
flriCt: by coafting fouthwards, and advanced as far as 
the Slates Promontory ; but the feafon of the year, 
and continual florins, obliged him to return ; and as 
he could not even find the Strait of Forbifher, he con¬ 


cluded that no fuch place ever exifted. In the year Greenland. 

1724, a Ihip being equipped by the company, failed "--' 

on this difeovery, with a view to land on tall tide 
oppofite to Iceland ; but die vafl flioals of ice, which, 
barricadoed that part of the coaft, rendered this feheme 
impracticable. His Danilh majefty, in the year 1728, 
caufed horfes to be tranfported to Greenland, in hope 
that the fettlers might by their means travel over 
land to the eaftern diltriCt; but the icy mountains were 
found impaffable. Finally, lieutenant Richards, in 
a fhip which had wintered near the new Danilh colo¬ 
ny, attempted, in his return to Denmark, to land on 
the eaftern Ihore; but all his endeavours proved abor¬ 
tive. 

Mr Egede is of opinion, that the only practicable 
method of reaching that part of the country, will be 
to coaft north-about infmall veftels, between the great 
fiak'es of ice and the fhore; as the Greenlanders have 
declared, that the currents continually rulhing from 
the bays and inlets,and runningfoutb-weftwards along 
the ihore, hinder the ice from adhering to the land ; 
fo that there is always a channel open, through which 
veffels of final! burden might pafs, efpeeially if lodges 
were built at convenient diftanceson the fhore,fer the 
convenience and direction of the adventurers. 

That part of the country which is now vifited and MrEgede’s 
fettled by the Danes and Norwegians, lies between account of 
the 64th and 6Sth degrees of north latitude; and thus thecoun- 
far it is faid the climate is temperate. In the fnm- try. 
mer, which continues from the endof May to the mid¬ 
dle of September, the weather is warm and comfort- 
fortable, while the wind blows eafterly ; though even 
at this time ftorms frequently happen, which rage with 
incredibleviolencc; and the fea coafts are infeftedwith 
fogs that are equally difagreeable and unhealthy. 

Near the fhore, and in the bays and inlets, the low 
land is clothed with the moft charming verdure : but 
the inland mountains are perpetually covered with ice, 
and fnow. To the northward of the 68th degree of 
latitude the cold is prodigioufly intenfe ; and towards 
the end of Augult all the coaft is covered with ice, 
which never thaws till April or May, and fometimes 
not till the latter end of June. Nothing can exhibit a 
more dreadful, and at the fame time a more dazzling 
appearance, than thofe prodigious mafles of ice that 
furround the whole coaft in various forms, reflecting a 
multitude of colours from the fun-beams, and calling 
to mind the enchanted feenes of romance. Such pro- 
fpeCts they yield in calm weather; but when the wind 

0,2 begins 


gether deftitutc of natural affeCtion ; and that this was not the cafe with thofe poor Greenlanders, fome of 
whom were brought alive to Copenhagen, appears from the whole tenor of their conduct, upon their firfl cap¬ 
ture, and during their confinement in Denmark. When firfl captivated, they rent the airwith their cries and 
lamentations ; they even leaped into the fea; and, when taken onboard, for fome time refufed all fuftenance. 
Their eyes were continually turned towards their dear country, and their faces always bathed in tears. Even 
the countenance of his Danilh majefty, and the careffes of the court and people, could not alleviate their grief. 
Oneof them was perceived to flaed tears always when hefaw an infant in the mother’s arms; aitircumftance 
from whence it was naturally concluded, that he had left his wife with a young child in Greenland. Two of 
them went to fea in their little canoes in hope of reaching Greenland; but one of them was retaken. Other 
two made the fame attempt; but were driven by a florin on the coaft of Schoiien, where they were apprehend¬ 
ed by the peafants, and reconveyed to Copenhagen. One of them afterwards died of a fever, caught in ’filh- 
ing pearl, during the winter, for the gov ernor of Kolding. The reft lived fome years in Denmark ; but at 
length feeing no profpect of being able to reyifit their native country, they funk into a kind of melancholy 
diforder, and expired. 
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Greenland, begins to blow, and the waves to rife in vaft billows 1 , 
" v the violent fhocksoi thofepieces of 1 cedafliing again ft 
one anotherdill rhe mind with horror.—Greenland is 
feldoin vilited with thunder andlightning,buttheyfk- 
rcra Borealis is very frequent and bright. At the time 
of new and full moon, the tide rifes and falls upon this 
coad about three fathoms ; and it isremarkai ie, that 
the fprings and fountains on Jliore rife and*fa 11 with 
the flux and reflux of the ocean. 

The foil of Greenland varies like that of all other 
mountainous countries. The hills are very barren, 
being indeed frozen throughout the whole year ; but 
the valleys and low grounds, efpecially near the fea, 
are rich and fruitful. The ancient Norwegian chro¬ 
nicles inform us, that Greenland formerly produced a 
great number of cattle; and that confiderable quanti¬ 
ties of butter and cheefe were exported to Norway; and, 
on account of their peculiar excellency,fet apart for the 
king’s.ufe. The famehiftoriesinform us, that fome 
parts of the country yielded excellent wheat; and that 
large oaks were found here, which carried acorns as 
big as apples. Some of thefe oaks hill remain in the 
- fouthern parts, and in many places the marks of 
ploughed land are eafily perceived. Atprefent, how¬ 
ever, the country is deflitute of cornand cattle, though 
in many places it- produces excellent pafture; and 
if properly cultivated , would probably yield grain alfo. 
Mr Egede flawed fome' barley in a bay adjoining to 
the Danifli colony. It fprang up fo fall, that by the 
latter end of July it was in the full ear; but being 
nipped by a night-frod, it never arrived at maturity. 
This feed was brought from Bergen; where the fum- 
mer is of greater heat and duration than in Greenland; 
but in all probability the corn which grows-in the 
northern parts of Norway would alfo thrive here. 
Turnips and coleworts of an excellent tafle and fla¬ 
vour are alfo produced here. The Tides of the moun¬ 
tains near the bays are clothed with wild thyme, 
which diffufes its fragrance to a great diftance. 
The herb tormentil is very common in this country, 
and likewife many others not defcribed by the bota- 
nifls. Among the fruits of Greenland we number 
juniper-berries,blue-berries,bil-berries, and bramble- 
berries. 

Greenland is thought to contain many mines of me¬ 
tal though none of them are wrought. To the fouth- 
ward of the Danilh colony are fome appearances of a 
mine of copper. Mr Egede onee received a-lump of' 
ore from one of the natives; and here he found cala¬ 
mine of a yellow colour. He once fent a confiderable 
quantity of fand of_a_yellow colour, intermixed with 
Breaks of vermilion, to the Bergen company. They 
probably found their account in this prefent; for they 
delired him by a letter to procure as much of ..that 
fand as polfible : but he was never able to find, the 
place where he faw the firll fpecimen. It was one of. 
the fmalled among a great number.of iflands; and the 
mark he had fet up was blown down by a violent 
ilorm. PofTihly this might be the fame mineral , of 
which Captain Frobilher brought fo much to England. 
This country produces rock-crydals both red.and 
white, and whole mountains of the albedos orincom- 
buftible flax. Around the colony, which is known 
by the name of Good Hope, they find a kind of bailard 
marble of various colours, which the natives form into 


bowls, lamps, pots, &c. All that has been faid of Greenland,' 
the fertility of Greenland, however, mail be under- v 
flood only of that part which lies between the 60th 
and 6ytlr degrees of latitude. The mofl northern 
parts are totally deflitute of herbs and plants. The 
wretched inhabitants, cannot find grafs in fufficient 
qualities to fluff - in to their fhocs to keep their feet 
warm, but are obliged to buy it from thofe who inha¬ 
bit the more fouthern parts. 

The animals which abound mod in Greenland are, 
rein-deer, foxes, hares, dogs and white bears. The 
hares are of a white colour, and very fat ; the foxes 
are of different colours, white, greyifh, and bluilh ; 
and fmaller than thofe of Denmark and Norway. The 
natives keep a great number of dogs, which are large, 
white, or fpeckled, and rough, with ears Handing up¬ 
right, as is the cafe with all the dogs peculiar to cold 
climates. They ate timorous and flupid; and neither 
bay nor bark, but fometimes howl difmally. In the 
northern parts the natives yoke them in fledges ; 
which, though heaven laden, they will draw on the ice 
at the rate of 70 miles in a fhort winter’s day. Thefe 
poor animals-are very ill rewarded for their fervice; 
being left toprovide for themfelves,except when their 
mailers happpen to catch a great number of feals. On 
thefe occafions the dogs are regaled with the blood 
and entrails-; at other times they fubfifl, like wild- 
beads, upon mufcles and berries. Here alfo are found 
great numbers of ravens, eagles of a prodigious fize, 
falcons, and other birds of prey; and likewife a kind 1 
of linnet, which warbles very melodioufly. Whales, 
fword^fifh, porpoifes, &c. abound on the coads; alfo 
holybur, turbot, cod, haddock, &c. The more dubious 
animals alfo, called mermaids, fea-ferpents, and kra- 
kens, faid to be found on the coad of-Norway, are faid 
. likewife to dwell in thefe feas. Mr Egede affures us, 
that in the year 1734, the fea-ferpent was fee n off the 
new Danifli colony, and raifed its head mad high above 
the furface of rhe water. See Krake-n, Mermaid, 
and Sea-SERPENTS. 8 

The people who now inhabit the wedern coad of Account of 
Greenland, and who, without doubt, are the defeen- l ^ e in Babi- 
dants of the ancient Schrellings, who exterminated the tants ‘ 
fird Iceland colony, bear a near refemblance tO' the 
Samoiedes and Laplanders in their perfons, complexi¬ 
ons, and way of. life. They are fhort, brawny, and in¬ 
clined to corpulency; with broad faces, flat nofes, thick- 
lips, black hair and eyes, and a y ellowifh tawney com¬ 
plexion. They are for the mod part vigorous and 
healthy, but remarkably Ihort-lived ; few of them 
reaching the grand climadleric ; and many dying in 
their infancy, and in the prime of youth. They are 
fubject to a weaknefsin the eyes, occafioned by the 
piercing winds and the glareof the fnow in the winter¬ 
time. The leprofy is known among them, but is not 
contagious. Thofe that dwell in the northern parts 
are miferably tormented with dyfenteries, rheums,and. 
pulmonary diforders, boils, and epilepfy. The frnall- 
pox being imported among them from Copenhagen in 
the year 1734, made terrible havoc among thefe poor • 
people, who are utterly, deflitute of any knowledge of 
the medicinal art, and depend entirely for affidance 
upon the angekuts or conjurers. In their difpofitions 
the Greenlanders are cold, phlegmatic, indolent, and 
flow of apprehendon ; but very quiet, orderly, and 

goo da 
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Greenland, good-natured. They live peaceably together ; and 

--- have everything in common, without ftrife, envying, 

or animofity. They are civil and hofpitable, but flo- 
venly to a degree almofl beyond the Hottentots them- 
felves. They never walh themfelves with water; but 
lick their paws like the cat, and then rub their faces 
with them. They eat after their dogs without wafli- 
ing their difhes ; devour the lice which devour them ; 
and even lick the fweat, which they fcrape off from 
their faces with their knives. The women waih them- 
ffclves with their own urine, which they imagine makes 
their hair grow; and in the winter-time go out im¬ 
mediately alter, to let the liquor freeze upon their 
Ikin. They will often eat their victuals off the dirty 
ground, without any veflel to hold them in ; and devour 
rotten flelh with the greateft avidity. In times of 
fcarcity they will fubfift on pieces of old fkin, reeds, 
{ea-weed, and a root called tugloronet , dreffed with 
trail-oil and fat. The dung of rein-deer taken from 
the inteflines, the entrails.of partridges, and all forts 
of offals, are counted dainties among thefa favages ; 
and of the ferapings of feals Ikins they make delicate 
pan-cakes. At firft they could not tafle the Danilh 
provilions without abhorrence ; but now they are be¬ 
come extremely fond of bread and butter, though 
they {till retain an averlion to tobacco and fpirituous 
liquors ; in which particular they differ from almofl: 
all favages on the face of the earth. 

The Greeenlanders commonly content themfelves 
with one wife; who is condemned, as among ocher fa- 
vage nations, to do all the drudgery, and may be cor¬ 
rected, or even divorced, by the hufband at pleafure. 
Heroes, however, and extraordinary perfonages, are 
indulged with a plurality of wives. Their young wo¬ 
men are generally chafte and balhful ; but at fome of 
their feafts, in theraidft of their jollity, a man retires 
with his neighbour’s wife behind a curtain made of 
Ikins ; and all the guefts, thus coupled, retire in their 
turns. The women think themfelves happy if an an- 
gekut or prophet will thus honour them with his ca¬ 
rdies. Thefe people never marry within the prohi¬ 
bited degrees of confanguinity, nor is it counted decent 
in a couple to marry who have been educated in the 
fame family.—They have a number of ridiculous and 
fuperftitious cuftoms ; among which the two following 
are the mofl remarkable. While a woman is in labour, 
the gollips hold a chamber-pot over her head, as a 
charm tohaften the delivery. When the child is a year 
old, the mother licks and flabbers it all over, to render 
it, as die imagines, more ftrong and hardy. 

Language, All the Greenlanders hitherto known fpeakthe fame 
religionf ’ language, though different dialedts prevail in different 
&c. parts of the country. It abounds with double con- 
fonants; and is fo guttural, that the pronunciation- 
of many words is not to be learned except by thofe 
who have been accuftomed to it from their infancy. 
The letters C, D, F, O, and X, are n©t known in 
their alphabet. Like the North Americans, and in¬ 
habitants of Kamfchatka, they have a great number 
©f long polyfyllables. Their words, nouns as well as 
verbs, are infledted at the end by varying the termi¬ 
nations without the help of articles ; but theirlan- 
guage being found defective, they have adopted a good 
many words from the Norwegian dialed. Notwith- 
Aandiug the endeavours of the Danilh miffionaries,; 


they have no great reafon to boaft of the profelytes Greenland 
they have made of the natives of Greenland. Thefe v 
favages pay great deference and refped to the Danes, 
whom indeed they obey as their mailers, and hear 
the truths of the Chriltian religion expounded with-- 
out doubting the veracity of their teachers ; but at 
the fame time they Men with the moll mortifyingin- 
difference, without being in the leaft influenced by- 
what they have heard. They believe in the immor¬ 
tality of the foul, and the exiflence a>f a fpirit whom 
they call Torngarfuk ■, but of whom they have formed 
the moll ridiculous notions. The Angekuts, who are 
fuppofed to be his immediate minillers, differ con¬ 
cerning the principles of his exi Hence; fome affirming 
that he is without form or ffiape; others, that he has 
the lhape of a bear; others, that he has a large hu¬ 
man body with only one arm; while others affirm that 
he is no larger than a man’s finger, with many other 
abfurdities of a fimilar kind. They have alfoapecu-: 
liar kind of mythology, by which they believe all the 
elements to be full of fpirits, from among which every 
one of their prophets is fupplied with a familiar which 
they name Torngack, and who is always ready when 
fummoned to his affillance. 

The Greenlanders are employed all the year round 
either in filhing or hunting. At fea they purfue the 
whales, morfes, feals, fifli for eating, and fea-fowl. 

Onfliore they hunt the rein-deer in different parts of 
the country. They drive thefe animals, which feed 
in large herds, into a narrow circle or defile, where 
they are eafily flain with arrows. Their bow is made 
of fir-tree, wound about with the twilled finews of 
animals: the firing is compofcd of the fame fluff, or 
of fealfkin: the arrow is a good fathom in length, 
pointed with a bearded iron, or a iharp bone ; but 
thofe with which they kill birds are blunt, that they 
may not tear the fleffi. Sea-fowls they kill with lan¬ 
ces, which they throw to a great dillance with fur- 
priling dexterity. Their manner of catching whales 
is quite different from that pradlifed by the Europe¬ 
ans. About jo perfons, men and women, fetoutin 
one longboat, which is called a kone-boat, frome ko?iea. 

‘woman,’ brsqufeit is rowed by females only. When 
they find a whale, they ftrike hint with harpoons, to. 
which are fallened with long lines fome feals Ikina - 
blown up like bladders. Thefe, by floating on the 
furface, not only difeover the back of the whale, but 
hinder him from diving under water for any length of 
time. They continue to purfue him until he lofes. 

A'rength, when they pierce him with fpears and lan¬ 
ces till he expires. On this occafion they are clad in 
their fpringcoats confiding of one piece, with gloves, 
boots, caps made of feal Ikin fo clofely laced and fewed- 
that they keep out water. Thus accoutred, they leap 
into the fea; and begin to dice off the fat, even un¬ 
der water, before the whale is dead_They have mi-. 

ny different ways of killing feals; namely, by flick¬ 
ing them with a fmall harpoon equipped aifo. with an 
air-bag ; by watching them when they come to breathe 
at the air-holes in the ice, and flriking them with 
fpears; by approaching th mi in the dilguife of their 
own fpecies, that is, covered with a feal-lkin, creep¬ 
ing upon the ice, and moving the head from fide to 
fide asthe feals are accuHomed to do. By this flra- 
tagem the Greenlander moves towards the mifuf- 

Peciing 
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Greenland, pe&ing Teal, and kills him with a fpear. The 

'— - ' Greenlanders angle with lines made of whale-bone 

i cut very Trnall, by means of which they .fucceed 
wonderfully. The Greenland canoe, like that ufed 
in Nova Zembla and Hudfon's bay, is about three .fa¬ 
thoms in length, pointed at both ends, and three 
quarters of a yard in breadth. It is compofed of thin 
rafts faflened together with the linews of animals. 
Tt is covered with drelTed feal-lkins both below and 
above, in fuch a, manner that only a circular hole is 
left in the middle, large enough to admit the body of 
one man. Into this the Greenlander thru its liimfelf 
up to the waiil, and fattens the ikin fo tight about 
him that no water can enter. Thus' fecured, and 
armed with a paddle broad at both ends, he will ven¬ 
ture out to feain the molt ftormy weather to catch 
Teals and fea-fowl ; and if he is overfet, he can eaiily 
raife liimfelf by means of his paddle. A Greenlander 
in one of thefe canoes, which was brought with him 
to Copenhagen, outttripped a pinnace of 16 oars, 
rqanned with choice mariners.—The kone-boat is 

■ made of the fame materials, but more durable ; and 
To large, that it will contain 50 perfons with all their 
tackle, baggage, and provifions. She is fitted with a 
matt, which carries a triangular fail made of the 
membranes and entrails of feals, and is managed 
without the help ofbraces and bowlings. Thefe kones 
are flat bottomed, and fometimes 60 feet in length. 
The men think it beneath them to take charge of 
them ; and therefore they are left to the condmft of, 

■ the women, who indeed are obliged to do all the 
drudgery, including even the building and repairing 
their houfes, while the men employ themfelves whol¬ 
ly in preparing their hunting implements and filhing 
tackle. 

This country is but thinly inhabited. In the win¬ 
der time the people dwell in huts built of ttone or 
turf: on the one fide are the windows, covered with 
• the fkins of feals or rein-deer. Several families live 
in one of the£c houfes, poffeffing each a feparate apart¬ 
ment, before which is a hearth with a great lamp 
placed on a trevit, over which hangs their kettle : 
above is a rack or fhclf on which their wet clothes are 
•dried. They burnrrain-oil in their lamps ; andinftead 
.of wick, they ufe a kind of mofs, which fully anfwers 
the purpofe. Thefe fires are not only fufficient to 
iboil their vi&uals ; butlikewife produce fuch a heat, 
that the whole houfe is like a bagnio. The door is 
very low, that as little cold air as poffible may be ad¬ 
mitted. The houfe within is lined with old fkins, 
:and furrounded with benches for the conveniency of 
ttrangers. In .the fummer-time they dwell in tents 
made of long poles fixed in a .conical form, covered in 
the infide with deer-ikins, and on the outfide with 
feals fkins, drefled fo that the rain cannot pierce 

* 0 them. 

jEaft Eaft Greenland was for along time confidered as a 
^Greenland, part, of the continent of Weft Greenland, but is now 
difcovered to.be an affemblage of iflands lying between 
76° 46' and 80° 30' of north latitude, and between 
9 0 and 20 9 of eaft longitude. It was difcovered by 
Sir Hugh Willoughby in the 1553, who called it 
Greenland ; fuppofing it to be a part of the weftern 
continent. In x 595, it was again vifited by William 
iUarentz and John Cornelius,two Dutchmen, who pre¬ 


tended to be the original difeoverers, and called the Greenland, 
country Spitzbergen, or Sharp Mountains, from the ' - ' 

many ftiarp-poiuted and rocky mountains with which, 
it abounds. They alleged that the coaft difcovered 
by Sir Hugh Willoughby was fome other country; 
which accordingly the Hollanders delineated on their, 
maps and charts by the name of Willoughby Land ; 
whereas in fad no fuch land ever exifted; and long : 
before the voyage of thefe Dutchmen, Stephen Bar- 
rows, an Englifh fhipmafter, had coafted along a defo¬ 
late country from N. Lat 78° to 8o° 11', which was 
undoubtedly Spitzbergen. Thefea in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the iflands of Spitsbergen abounds very 
much with whales, and is the common refort of the 
whale-fifhing (hips from different countries, and the 
country itfelf is frequently vifited by thefe fliips ; but 
till the late voyage of theHon.Capr.Phipps,by order of 
hisBritannic majefty,the lituation of it was erroneoufly 
laid down. It was imagined that the land ftretched to 
the northward as far as 82° of north latitude; butCapt. 

Phipps foupd the moft northerly point of land, called 
Seven Iflands, not to exceed 8 o° 30' of latitude. To¬ 
wards the eaft he faw other lands lying at a dis¬ 
tance, fo that the Spitzbergen plainly appeared to be 
furrounded by water on that fide, and not joined to 
the continent of Alia, as former navigators had fup- 
pofed. The north and weft coafts alfo he explored, 
but was prevented by the ice from failing fo far to the 
northward as he wifhed. The coaft appeared neither 
habitable nor acceflible. It is formed of high, barren, 
black rocks, without the lead marks of vegetation; 
in many places bare and pointed ; in others covered 
with fnow, appearing even above the clouds. The 
valleys between the high cliffs were filled with fnow 
andice. “ This profped,” fays Capt. Phipps, “would 
have fuggefted the idea of perpetual winter, had not 
the mildnefs of the weather, the fmooth water, bright 
fun-fhine, and conftant day-light, given a cheerfulnefs 
and novelty to the whole of this romantic Tcene.” 

The current ran along this coaft half a knot an hour, 
north. The height of one mountain feen here was 
found by geometrical menfuration to be at one time 
15034 feet, at another 1503 JL feet. By a barometer 
cenftruded after De Luc’s method, the height was 
found to be 15884 feet. On this occafion Captain 
Phipps has the following remarks. “ I cannot ac¬ 
count for the great difference between the geometri¬ 
cal meafure and the barometrical according to M. de 
Luc’s calculation, which amounts to 84.7 feet. I 
have no reafon to doubt the accuracy of Dr Irving’s 
obfervations, which were made with great care. As 
to the geometrical meafure, the agreementef fo many 
triangles,each of which muft have difcovered even the 
fmalleft error, is the moft fatisfadory proof of its 
corrednefs. Since my return I have tried both the 
theodolite and barometer, to difeover whether there 
was any fault in either ; and find them, upon trial, as 
I had always done before, very accurate.” 

There is good anchorage in Scbmeerenburgh har¬ 
bour, lying in N. Lat. 74° 44' E. Long. .90 50' 45", 
in 13 fathom, fandy bottom, not far from the fliore, 
and well fbeltered from all winds. Clofe to this har¬ 
bour is an ifland called Amjlerdam lfland, -where the 
Dutch ufed formerly to boil their whale-oil; and the 
remains of fome conveniency eroded by them for that 

purpofe 
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Greenland, pnpofe are Hill viiible. The Duch fhips Hill refort 
■v- • to this place for the latter feafon of the whale-filhcry. 
_The Hone about this place is chiefly a kind of mar¬ 
ble, which diffolves eafily in the marine acid. There 
were no appearances of minerals of any kind, nor any 
figns of ancient and modern volcanoes. No infedls, or 
any fpecies of reptiles, were feen, not even the com¬ 
mon earth-worm. There were no fprings or rivers; 
but great plenty of water was produced from the fnow 
which melted on the mountains. 

The moH remarkable views which thefe dreary 
regions prefent are thofe called Icebergs. They are 
large bodies of ice filling the valleys between the 
high mountains. Their face towards the fea is near¬ 
ly perpendicular, and of a very lively light-green 
colour. One was about 300 feet high, with a caf- 
cade of water iffuing from it. The black mountains 
on each fide, the white fnow, and greeniih coloured 
ice, compofed a very beautiful and romantic picture. 
Large pieces frequently broke off from the icebergs, 
and fell with great noife into the water. One piece 
was obferved to have floated out into the bay, and 
grounded in 24 fathoms ; it was 50 feet high above 
the furface of the water, and of the fame beautiful 
• colour with the iceberg from which it had feparated. 

Thefe iflands are totally uninhabited, though it 
doth not appear but that human creatures could fub- 
fifi on them, notwithfiandingtheir vicinity to the pole. 
Eight Englilh failors, who were accidentally left here 
by a whale-fifhing (hip, furvived the winter, and were 
brought home next feafon. The Dutch then attempt¬ 
ed to fettle a colony on Amflerdam illand abovemen- 
tioned; but all the people perilhed, not through the 
feverity of the climate, but of the feurvy, owing to 
the want of thofe remedies which are now happily 
difeovered, and which are found to be fo effectual in 

preventing and curing that dreadful difeafe_The late 

acccount alfo of fix Ruffian failors who Haid fouryears 
. in this itihofpitable country, affords a decifive proof, 
that a colony might be fettled on Eafi Greenland, 

■ provided the doing fo could anfwer any good purpofe. 

Greenland Company. A joint Hock of 40,000!. 
was by Hatute to be raifed by fubferibers, who were 
incorporated for 14 years from the firft of October 
1693, and the company to ufe the trade of catching 
whales, &c. into and from Greenland, and the Green¬ 
land feas ; they may make bye laws for the govern- 

■ ment of the perfons employed in their fhips, &c. Stat. 
4 and 5 W. III. cap. 17. This company was far¬ 
ther encouraged by parliament in 1696 ; but partly 
by unfldlful management, and partly by real Ioffes, it 
Was under a neceffity of entirely breaking up, before 
the expiration of the term affigned to it, ending in 
1707. But any perfon who will adventure to Green¬ 
land for whale-fifhing. fhall have all privileges grant¬ 
ed tothe Greenland company, by 1 Anne, cap. 16. and 
thus the trade was again laid open. Any fubjedts. may- 
import whale-fins, oil, &c. of filli caught in the Green¬ 
land feas, without paying any cufloms, &c. Hat. 10 
George I. cap. 16. And fhips employed in the Green- 
land-fifhery are to be of fuch burden, provided with 
boats, fo many men, fifhing-lines, harping-irons, &c. 
and be licenfed to proceed; and on their return fhall 
be paid 20s per ton bounty, for whale-fins, &c. im¬ 
ported; 6Geo. II. cap. 33. The bounty was after¬ 
wards increafed; but has been lately diminifhed, 1 and . 
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fince this diminution the trade has increafed. See Greenock, 
Whale-FiSHERY. Green wich . 

GREENOCK, a fea-port town in Scotland, and 
one of the ports of the city of Glafgow. It is diflant 22 
mrles front that city; and was formerly called the Bay of 
St Laurence. The Frith of Clyde here expands into 
a fine bafon four miles wide, and is landlocked on all 
fides. Greenock is a burgh of barony, and the beft 
built town on all the coafi. It is the chief refort of the 
herring fifhery, and otherwife a place of great trade 
and very populous.—The harbour was made by Sir 
John Shaw of Greenock, whofe ancefior built the 
church ; and the family had here a cafile. 

GREENWICH, a town of the county of Kent, «. 

in England, pleafantly fituated on the bank of the ^ 

Thames, about five miles eaff from London. Here > 
was formerly a royal palace, built by Humphry duke 
of Glouceffer, enlarged by Henry VII. and completed 
by Henry VIII. The latter often cliofe this town 
for his place of refidence ; as did alfo the queens Mary 
and Elizabeth, who were born in it. The fame duke 
Humphry began a tower on the top of the Heep hill in 
the park, which wasfinifhed by Henry VII. but af¬ 
terwards demoliffied, and a royal obfervatory erected 
in its place by Charles II. furnilhed with mathemati¬ 
cal infiruments for altronomical obfervations, and a 
deep dry well for obferving the fiars in the day time. 

The palace being afterwards much neglefted, king 
Charles II. (who had enlarged the park) tyalledita- 
bout and planted it), pulled it down, and began ano¬ 
ther, of which he lived to fee the firff wing magnifi¬ 
cently finiihed. But king William HI. in 1694, 
granted it, with nine acres of ground thereto belong¬ 
ing, to be converted into a royal hofpital for old and 
difabled feamen, the widows and children of thofe who 
loff their lives in the fervice, and for the encourage¬ 
ment of navigation. The wing, which coH king 
Charles 36,000 1 . is now the firff wing of the hofpital 
towards Loudon. The front to the Thames conliffs 
of two ranges of Hone buildings, with the ranger’s 
houfe in the centre of the area, but detached from any 
part of the hofpital. Thefe buildings perfectly cor- 
refpond with each other, and have their tops crow-ned 
with a Hone balluffrade. The buildings which are fa¬ 
cing the area, correfpond with them, though in a finer- 
and more elegant Hyle ; and have domes-at their ends, 
which are 120 feet high, fupported on- coupled co¬ 
lumns. Under oneof thefe is the hall, which is finely 
painted by Sir James Thornhill, and contains many 
royal portraits ; and underthe other thechapel, which < 
by accident was deffroyed by fire. This fire broke out 
in the hofpital on the fecond of January 1779, and - 
totally confirmed the dome at the S.- E. quarter of- 
the building, with the chapel which was the muff ele¬ 
gant in the world, the great dining-hall, and eight?, 
wards containing the lodgings of near 6oopenfioners. 

The dome was rebuilt about the year 1785 ; but the 
reparation of the whole damage is not yet completed. - 
On the fides of the -grate which open to thefe build¬ 
ings from the park, are placed a large terreflriai and 
celeffial globe, inwhich the-ftars are gilt; and in the ■ 
centre ofthe area is'a flatue of George II. . About 
2000-old difabled feamen aremaintained in this hofpi¬ 
tal. Befides private benefactions, to the amount of 
near L. 60,000 (which appear in tables hung up at 
the entrance of the hall), the parliament, .in the year 
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1732, fettled uponit theearlofDerwentwater’&eflate, 
to the value of L. 6ooo per annum. All grangers who 
fee it, pay twopence each; and this income is applied 
to t he fupport of the mathematical fchool for the.fons 
of failors. For the better fupport of which, every 
feaman in,the royal navy, and,'in the merchant fer vice, 
.pays fixpence a month, (topped out of their pay, and 
deliveredin at the fix-penny receiver’s office inTower- 
hill. On this account, a l'eaman, who can produce an 
•authentic certificate of his being difabled, and render¬ 
ed unfit for fervice,by defending anylhip belonging to 
his Majedy’s Britifh fubjedts, or in taking any (hip 
from the enemy, may be admitted into this hofpital, 
and receive the fame benefit from it as.if he had been 
in his Majefty’s immediate fervice. Befidcs the feamen 
and widows abovementioned, .about 100 boys, the 
•fpns of feamen, are bred up for the fervice of the royal 
navy ; but there are no out-penfioner,s as at Chelfea. 
Each of the mariners has aweekly allowance of feven 
loaves, weighing 16 ounces each; three pounds of 
beef, two of mutton, a pint of peafe, a pound and a quar¬ 
ter of clieefe, two ounces of butter, fourteen quarts of 
beer,andonefliil-ling a-week tobacco money: the tobac¬ 
co-money of the boatfwains is two (hillings and fixpence 
a-week each, that of their mates one fhiliing and fix- 
pence, and that of the other officers in proportion to 
their rank : befides which, each common penfioner re¬ 
ceives once in two years, a fuit of blue cloathes, a hat, 
three pair of dockings, two pair of (hoes, five neck¬ 
cloths, three fliirts, and two night caps. Out of all 
that is given for fhowingthe hall, only three-pence in 
the (hilling is allowed to theperfon that (hows them ; 
the red makes an excellent fund for the yearly main¬ 
tenance of not lefs than 20 poor boys, who are the fons 
of mariners that have been either (lain or difabled in 
the fervice of their country. The park is well docked 
with deer, and affords as much variety, in proportion 
to its fize, as any in ihe kingdom : but the views from 
the Obfervatory and the One-tree hill are beautiful 
beyond imagination, particularly the former. The 
projection of rhefe hills is fo bold, that you do not look 
down upon a gradually falling (lope or flat inclofures, 
but at once upon the tops of branching trees, which 
grow in knots and clumps out of deep hollows and im- 
browned dells. The cattle which feed on the lawns, 
which appear in breaks among them, feem moving in 
a region of fairy land. A thoufand natural openings 
among the branches of the trees break upon little pic- 
turefque views of thefwelling turf, which, when illu¬ 
mined by the fun, have an effect pleafing beyond the 
power of fancy to paint. This is the foreground of 
the laudfeape : a little farther, the eye falls on that 
noble drudture the hofpital, in the midd of an amphi¬ 
theatre of wood ; then the two reaches of tfie river 
make that beautiful ferpentine which forms thelfleof 
Dogs, and prefent the floating millions of the Thames. 
To the left appears a fine tract of country, leading to 
the capital, which there finifhes the profpedt. Thepa- 
rilh-church of Greenwich,rebuilt by thecommilfioners 
for erecting the jo new churches, is a very bandfome 
drudture, dedicated to St Alphage, archbifhop of Can¬ 
terbury, whoisfaid to have been (lain by the Danesin 
the year 1012 on the fpot where the church now 
dands. There is a college at the end of the town, 
fronting the Thames, for the maintenance of 20 de¬ 
cayed old houfe-keepers, 12 out of Greenwich, and 


eight who are tube alternately chofen from Snotlifham Gregarious 
and Caftle-Rifing in Norfolk. This is called the duke || 
ofNorfolk's College , though it was founded and endow- Gregory, 
ed in 1613 by Henry earl of Northampton the diike v ~~ v ' 
of Norfolk’s brother, and by him committed to the 
care of the Mercers company. To this college be- 
dongs a chapel, in which the earl’s body is laid; Which, 
as well as his monument, was removed hither a few 
years ago from the.chapel of Dover cadle. The pen- 
fioners, beddes meat, drink, and lodging, are allowed 
one (hilling and .fixpence a week, with a,gown every 
year, linen once in two years, and hats once in four 
years. In r 5:60, Mr Lambard, author of the Perani- 
bulation of Rent, alfo built an hofpital, called queen 
Elizabeth’s college, faid to be the fird eredted by an 
EngliffiProtedaiu. There arelikewife two charity - 
fchools in this pari(h. The river Thames ishere very 
broad, and the channel deep ; and.at fome very high 
tides the water is fait. This is the chief harbour for 
the king’s yachts. The town contains about 1500 
lioufes ; and a market on Wednefday and Saturday 
was eredled here in 1737; the diretfion of which is 
in the governors of the royal hofpital, to which the. 
profits arifing from it were to be appropriated. 

GREGARIOUS, among zoologids, a term ap¬ 
plied to fuch animals as do not live fo.litary, but affoci- 
ate in herds or flocks. 

GREGORIAN calendar, that which (hows the 
new,and full moon, with the time of Eafler, and the 
moveable feads depending thereon, by means of epadts 
difpofed through the feveral months of the Gregorian 
year. See Chronology, n° 24. 

Cregqrian Telefcope. See Optics, (Index.) 

Gregorian Tear. See Chronology, n° 24. 

GREGORY the Great, was born at Rome, of a 
patrician family. He difeovered fuch abilities in .the 
exercifeof the fenatorial employments, that the empe¬ 
ror J ndin the yodnger appointed him prefect of Rome. 

Pope Pelafgius II. lent him nuncio to Condantinople, 
to demand fuccours againd the Lombards. When he 
thought of enjoying a folitary life, he was eledted pope 
by the clergy, the fenate, and the people of Rome. 

Befides his learning and diligence in indrudting the 
church, both by wirting and preaching, he had a very 
happy talent in winning over princes in favonr of the 
temporal as well as fpiritual intered of religion. He 
undertook the converfion of the Englifti, and fentover 
fome monks of his order, under the diredtion of Au- 
gudin their abbot. His morality with refpedt to the 
chadity of churchmen was very rigid, afferting that 
a man who had ever known a woman ought not to be 
admitted to the priedhood ; and he always caufed the 
candidates for it to be examined upon that point. He 
likewife vigoroufly exerted himfelf againd fuch as 
were found guilty of calumny. However, he flatter¬ 
ed the emperor Phocas, while his hands were yet 
reeking with the blood of Mauritius, and of his three 
children, who had been butchered in his fight. He 
likewife flattered Brunehaut, a very wicked queen of 
France. He is accufed of deflroying the noble mo¬ 
numents of ancient Roman magnificence, that thofe 
who vifited the city might not attend more to the tri¬ 
umphal arches than to holy things; and burnt a mul¬ 
titude of heathen books, Livy in particular. He 
died in 604. 

Gregory of Nazianzen, firnamed the Divine , was 

4 one 
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Gregory one of the mod illudrious ornaments of the Greek 

-v- church in the fourth age. He was made bilhop of 

ConlUntiuople in 379 ; but finding his election con¬ 
tested by Timotheus archbilhop of Alexandria, he 
voluntarily refigned his dignity about 382, in the ge¬ 
neral council of Conilantinople. His works are ex¬ 
tant, in two volumes, printed at Paris in 1602. His 
ftyle is faid to be equal to that of the moll celebrated 
orators of ancient Greece. 

Gregory (Theodoras), furnamed Thaumaturgns 
on account of his miracles, was the Scholar of Origen ; 
and was cledted bilhop of Ncocaefarea, the place of 
his birth, about the year 240, during his abfeace. 
He aflilted at the council of Antioch, in 255, againfl 
Paulus Samofctanus ; and died in 270. He had the 
Satisfaction of leaving only Seventeen idolaters in his 
diocefe, where there were but Seventeen Chridians 
when he was ordained. There is dill extant of his, 
A gratulatory oration to Origen, A canonical epiftle, 
and Some other works. 

Gregory, bilhop of Nyffa, one of the fathers of 
the church, and author of the Nicetie creed, was born 
in Cappadocia, about the year 331. He was chofen 
bilhop of Nyffa in 372, and banilhcd by the emperor 
Valens for adhering to the council of Nice. He was 
neverthelefs afterwards employed by the bilhops in 
Several important affairs, and died in 396. He wrote 
Commentaries on the Scriptures; Sermons on the 
mylteries; Moral difeourfes ; Dogmatical treatifes ; 
Panegyrics on the faints ; fomc letters on church-dif- 
cipline; and other works. His Style is very allegorical 
and affefled. 

Gregory of Tours, or Georgius Fhrentius Grego¬ 
rius, one of the mod illullrious bilhops and celebra¬ 
ted writers of the fixth century, was defeended from 
a noble family in Auvergne. He waseducated by his 
uncle Gallus, bilhop of Clermont j and diltinguilhed' 
himfelf fo much by his learning and virtue, that in 
572 he was chofen bilhop of Tours. He afterwards 
went to Rome to vifu the tomb of the apoftles, where 
he contracted a friendlhip with Gregory the Great, 
and died in 595. This author was extremely credu¬ 
lous with regard to miracles. He wrote, 1. The hi- 
ilory of France. 2. The lives of the faints ; and other 
works. The belt edition is that publiflied by Father 
Rumart, 1699. 

Gregory (James), oneof themoll eminent mathe¬ 
maticians of the lad century, was a fon of th e Rev. Mr 
John Gregory minider of Drumoak in the county of 
Aberdeen, and was born at Aberdeen in 1638. His 
From Me- moc ^ er was a daughter of Mr David Anderfon of 
moirs of Finzaugh, a gentleman who poffeffed a Angular turn 
the Grego- for mathematical and mechanical knowledge. This 
ri«s, prefix- mathematical genius was hereditary in the family of 
ed to the the Anderfons, and from them feems to have been 
of die UOn tra nfmitted to their defeendants of the name of Gre- 
Works of g 0l 7 * Alexander Anderfon, coufin german of the 
Dr James abovementioned David, was profeffor of mathematics 
Gregory, in at Paris in the beginning of the 17th century, and 
4 yoIs. publilhed there in 1612, Supptementum Mpollonti redi- 
vivi, ire. The mother of James Gregory inherited the 
genius of her family ; and obferving in her fon, while 
yet a child, a drong propenfity to mathematics, Ihe 
indruCted him herfelf in the elementsofthatfcience. 
He received his education in the languages at the 
Von. VIII. 


grammar fchool of Aberdeen, and went through the 

ufual courl'e of academical dudics in the Marifchai v ^ y 

college. 

At the age of 24 he publiflied his treatife, intitled 
Optica ProT/iota, feu abd'tta radiorum refexorum et re- 
fraftorum myflerta, geometrice enucieata ; cui fubncili- 
tur appendixfubtilijfmorum aflronomixproblematon re- 
ftlutionem exhibens, London 1663: a work of great 
genius, in which he gave the world an invention of 
his own, and one of the mod valuable of the modern 
difcoverics,the condruftionof the rcfledhingtclefcopc. 

This difeovery immediately attracted the attention of 
the mathematicians, both of Britain and other coun¬ 
tries, who were foon convinced of it* great impor¬ 
tance to the fciences of optics and agronomy. The 
manner of placing the two fpecula upon the fame axis 
appearing to Sir Ifaac Newton to be attended with 
the difadvantage of lofing the central rays of the lar¬ 
ger fpeculum, he propofed an improvement on the in¬ 
strument, by giving an oblique pofition to thefmaller 
fpeculum, and placing the eye-glafsin the tide of the 
tube. But it is worth remarking, that the Newtonian 
condruitionof that indrument was long abandoned fot 
the original or Gregorian, which is at this day uni- 
verfally employed where the indrument is of a mode¬ 
rate fize; though Mr Herfchel has preferred the New¬ 
tonian form of the condrudtion of thofe immenfe te- 
lefcopes, which of late years he has fo fuecefsfully 
employed in obferving the heavens. 

The univerfity of Padua being at that time in high Mi. 
reputation for mathematical dudies, James Gregory 
went thither foon after the publication of his firit 
work ; and fixing hi* refidence there for fome years, 
he publiflied,in 1667, VeraCirculi et Hyperboles qua v 
dratura ; in which he propounded another difeovery 
of his own, the invention of an infinitely converging 
feries for the areas of the circle and hyperbole. To 
this treatife, when republiflted in 1668, he added a 
new work, intitled. Geometric pars univeifa/is, infer - 
viens quantitatum cur varum tranfmutationi et mettfurce-, 
in which he is allowed to have Ihown, for the fird 
time, a method for the tranfmutation of curves. Thefe 
works engaged the notice, and procured Mr Gregory 
the correspondence, of the greated mathematicians of 
the age, Newton, Huygens, Halley, and Wallis; and 
their author being foon after chofen a fellow of th* 
royal fociety of London, contributed to enrich the 
Philofophical Tranfa&ions at that time by many ex¬ 
cellent papers. Through this channel, in particular, 
he carried on a difpute with Mr Huygens, upon the 
occafionof his treatife on the quadrature of the circle 
and hyperbole, to which that able mathematician had 
ftarted fome objedtions. Ofthiscontrovei fy, it is un- 
neceffary to enter into particulars. It is diffident to 
fay, that, in the opinion of Leibnitz, who allows Mr 
Gregory the highed merit for his genius and difeove- 
ries, Mr Huygens has pointed out, though not errors, 
fome confiderable deficiencies in the treatife above 
mentioned, and Ihown a much Ampler method of at¬ 
taining the end in view. 

In i668, Mr James Gregory publiflied at Loud on 
another work iintill§dExe'rcitationesGeomet~ic<r,'whiclii 
contributed dill to extend his reputation. About this 
time he was eledted profeffor of mathematics in the 
univerfity of St Andrew’s; an office which he held for 
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Gregory, fix years. During his refidence there, he married, in 
^ 1669, Mary, the daughter of George Jamefon the ce¬ 

lebrated painter, whom Mr Walpole has termed the 
Vandyke of Scotland, and who was fellow-difciple 
with that great artilt in the fchool of Rubens at Ant¬ 
werp. 

In 1674, he was called to Edinburgh, to fill the 
chair of mathematics ift that univerlity. This place 
he had held for little more than a year, when, in Ofto- 
ber 1675, being employed in Ihowing the fatellites of 
Jupiter through a telefcope to fome of his pupils, he 
was fuddenly Itrtfck with total blindnefs, and died a 
few days after, at the early age of 37. 

He was a man of an acute and penetrating genius. 
His temper feems to have been warm, as appears from 
the c'Ondudt of his difpute with Mr Huygens; and, 
confcious perhaps of his own merits as a difeoverer, he 
feems to have been jealous of lofing any portion of bis 
reputation by the improvements of others upon his 
inventions. 

• Gregory (David), Savilian profeflor of aftronomy 
at Oxford, whom Dr Smith has termed fiibtiliffimi inge- 
nii mathematkus, was the eldeft fon of Mr Gregory of 
Ibid. Kinnairdy, brother of the abovementioned Mr James 
Gregory, He was born at Aberdeen in 1661, and 
received the earlier parts of his education ill that city. 
He completed his ftudies at Edinburgh; and, being 
poflefled of the mathematical papers of his uncle, foon 
diftinguilhed himfelf likewife as the heir of his genius. 
In the 23d year of his age, he was eledted profeflor of 
mathematics in the univerlity of Edinburgh ; and pulx- 
liflied, in the.fame year, Exercitatio Geometrica de di- 
menfione f gtirarum y pvefpecimenmethodigeneralts dime- 
tie ndi quafvisfiguras, Edinburgh, 1684, 410. He faw 
very early the excellence of the N ewtonian philofophy ; 
and had the merit of being the firll who introduced it 
into the fchools by his public ledtures at Edinburgh. 
• Memoirs “ He had (fays Mr Whiflon*) already caufed feveral 
<sf his own of his fcholars to keep adhs, as we call them, upon feve- 
Life ; 1 . 3 *- ral branches of the Newtonian philofophy ; while we 
at Cambridge, poor wretches, were ignominiouflyfuu- 
dying the fidtitious hypothelis of the Cartefian.” 

In 1691, on the report of Dr Bernard’s intention 
of refigning the Savilian profeflbrlhip of afironomy at 
Oxford, David Gregory went to London ; and being 
patronifedbySir Ifaac Newton, and warmly befriend¬ 
ed by Mr Flamftead the aftronomer royal, he obtained 
the vacant profeflbrlhip, for which Dr Halley was a 
competitor. This rivallhip, however, inftead of ani- 
molity, laid the foundation of friendlhip between thefe 
eminent men ; and Halley foon after became the col¬ 
league of Gregory, by obtaining the profeflbrlhip of 
geometry in the fame univerlity. Soon after his arri¬ 
val in London, Mr Gregory had been eledled a fellow 
of the royal fociety j and, previoully to his eledtion in¬ 


to the Savilian profeflbrlhip, had the degree of dodlor Gregory 

of phylic conferred on him by the univerfity of Ox- *- 

ford (a). 

In 1693 he publilhed in thePhilofophical Tranfac- 
tions a refolution of the Florentine problem de T.-jru- 
dine veltformi quadribili; and he continued to commu¬ 
nicate to the public, from time to time, many ingeni¬ 
ous mathematical papers by the lame channel. In 
1695, he printed at Oxford Catoptrica et Dioptricce 
Sphatrica Elementa ; a work which, as he informs us in 
his preface, contains the fubilance of fome of his pub¬ 
lic ledtures read, eleven years before, at Edinburgh. 

This valuable treatife was repnblilhed firll with addi¬ 
tions by Dr William Brown, with the recommenda¬ 
tion of Mr Jones and Dr Defaguliers; and afterwards 
by the latter of thefe gentlemen, with an appendix 
containing an account of the Gregorian and Newto¬ 
nian telefcopes, together with Mr Hadley’s tables for 
the conltrudtion of both thofe inflruments. It is not 
unworthy of remark, that, in the end of this treatife, 
there isan obfervation which fltows, that what is gene¬ 
rally believed to be a difeovery of a much later date, 
the conftrudtion of achromatic telefcopes, which has 
been carried to great perfedtion by Mr Dollond and 
Mr Ramfden, had fuggefted itfelf to the mind of Da¬ 
vid Gregory, from the refledtion on the admirable 
contrivance of nature in combining the different hu¬ 
mours of the eye. The paflage is as follows : <<Quod 
liob difiicultates phyficas infpeculisidoneistorno cia- 
borandis et poliendis, etiamnum lentibus utioporteat, 
fortaflis media diverfie denlitatis adlentam objectivam 
componendam adhibere utile foret, uta natura fadtum 
obfervamus in oculi fabrica, ubi criflallinus humor 
(fere ejufdem cum vitro virtutis ad radios lucis refrin- 
gendos) aqueo et vitreo (aquae quoad refradtionem 
haud abfimilibus) conjungitur, ad imaginem quam 
diftin die fieri pdterit, a natura nihil fruftra moliente, 
in oculi fundo depingendam.” Catopt. et Diopt. 

Sphaer. Elem. Oxon. 1695,^. 98. . 

In 1702 our author publilhed at Oxford, Jflronombe 
Phypcce et Geometrica Elementa ; a work which is ac¬ 
counted his mafler-piece. Itis founded on the New¬ 
tonian dodtrines, and was efleemed by Sir Ifaac New¬ 
ton himfelf as a molt excellent explanation and de¬ 
fence of his philofophy. In the following year he 
gave to the world an edition in folio of the works of 
Euclid in Greek and Latin; in profecutiotn of ade- 
fign of bis predeceflbr Dr Bernard, of printing the 
works of all the ancient mathematicians. In this 
work, although it contains all the treatifes attributed 
to Euclid, Dr Gregory has been carefnl to point out 
fuch as he found reafon, from internal evidence, to be¬ 
lieve to be the prodndtions of fome inferior geometri¬ 
cian. In profecution of Dr Bernard’s plan. Dr Gre¬ 
gory engaged, foon after, with his colleague Halley, 

in 


(a) On obtaining the above profeflbrlhip, he was fucceeded in the mathematical chair at Edinburgh by 
his brother James, likewife an eminent mathematician ; who held that office for thirty-three years, and re¬ 
tiring in 1725 was fucceeded by the celebrated Maclaurin. A daughter, of this profeffor James Gregory, a 
young lady of great beauty and accomplilhments, was the vidtim of an unfortunate attachment, which fur^ 
nifhed the fubjedt of Mallet’s well known ballad of William and Margaret. 

Another brother, Charles, was created profeflor of mathematics at St Andrew’s by queen Anne in 1707. 
This office he held with reputation and ability for thirty-two years ; and, refigning in 1739, was fucceeded 
by his fon, whp eminently inherited the talents of his family, and died in 1763. 
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Gregory. in-the-publication of the Conics of Apollonius ; but 

—v-- he had proceeded but a little way in this undertaking 

when he died, in the 49th year of his age, at Maiden¬ 
head in Bcrklhire, A. D. 1710. To the genius and 
abilities of David Gregory, the molt celebrated ma¬ 
thematicians of the age, Sir Ifaac Newton, Dr Hal¬ 
ley, and Dr Keill, have given ample teftimonies. Be- 
<- lides thofe works publilhcd in his lifetime, he left in 
manufcript, A Short Treatife of the Nature and Arith¬ 
metic of Logarithms , which is printed at the end of Dr 
Keill’s tranflation of Commandine’s Euclid ; and a 
Treatife of Practical Geometry which was afterwards 
tranllated, and publilhed in 1745, by Mr Maclaurin. 

Dr David Gregory married, in 1695, Elizabeth,the 
daughter of Mr Oliphant of Langtown in Scotland. 
By this lady he had four fons, of whom, the elded, 
David, was appointed regius profeflor of modern hif- 
tory at Oxford by king George I. and died in 1767, in 
an advanced age, after enjoying for many years the 
dignity of dean of Chrift church in that univertity. 

Gregory (Dr John), profeflor of medicine in the 
univerlity of Edinburgh, was the fon of Dr James 
Gregory profeflor of medicine in King’s college Aber¬ 
deen, and grandfon of James the inventor of the Gre¬ 
gorian telefcope. His father was firlt married to Ca¬ 
tharine Forbes, daughter of Sir John Forbes of Mony- 
mn(k ; by whom he had fix children, mod of whom 
Jlii, died in infancy. He married afterwards Anne Chal¬ 
mers, only daughter of the Rev. Mr George Chalmers 
principal of King’s college, by whom he had two fons 
and a daughter. John, the youngeft of the three, was 
born at Aberdeen, June 3. 1724. Loling his father 
when only in the 7th year of his age, the care of his 
education devolved on his grandfather Principal Chal¬ 
mers, and on his elder brother Drjames Gregory,who, 
upon the refignation of their father a Ihort time before 
his death, had been appointed to fucceed him in the 
profeflbrlhip of medicine in King’s college. He like- 
wife owed much in his infant years, and during the 
whole courfe of his Itudies, to the care and attention 
ofhiscoulin, the celebrated Dr Reid, now of theuni- 
verfity of Glafgow. The rudiments of our author’s 
claliical education he received at the grammar-fchool 
of Aberdeen ; and, under the eye of his grandfather, 
he completed in King’s college, his Itudies in the La¬ 
tin and Greek languages, and in the fciencesof ethics, 
mathematics, and natural philofophy. His mailer in 
philofophy and mathematics was Mr Thomas Gor¬ 
don, the prefent philofophy profeflor of King’s col¬ 
lege, who has ably filled an academical chair for above 
half a century. 

In 1742, Mr Gregory went to Edinburgh, where 
the fchool of medicine was then rifing to that celebri¬ 
ty which has iincc fo remarkably diitinguilhed it. 
Here he attended the anatomical tenures of the elder 
Dr Monro, of Dr Sinclair on the theory of medicine, 
and of Dr. Rutherford on the practice. He heard 
likewife the prelections of Dr. Aliton on the materia 
medica and botany, and of Dr Plummer on chemiftry. 
The medical fociety of Edinburgh, inftituted for the 
free difcnifion of all queilions relative to medicine and 
philofophy had 6egun to meet in 1737. Of this fo¬ 
ciety we find Mr Gregory a member in 1742, at the 
time when Dr Mark Akenfide,his fellow Undent, and 


intimate companion, was a member of the fame infti* Gregory 
tution. 

In the year 1745 our author went to Leyden, and 
attended the lectures of - thofe celebrated profeflors 
Gaubius, Albinus, and Van Royen. While at this 
place he had the honour of receiving from the King’s 
college of Aberdeen, his alma mater,whoregarded him 
as a favourite fon, an unfolicited degree of doctor of 
medicine: and foon after, on his return thither from 
Holland, he was elected profeflor of philofophy in the 
fame univerfity. In this capacity he read lectures du¬ 
ring theyears 1747, 1748, and 1749, on t ^ le mathe¬ 
matics; on experimental philofophy, and on moral 
philofophy. In the end of 1749, however, he cliofe 
to refign his profeflbrlhip of philofophy, his views 
being turned chiefly to the practice of phyfic, with 
which he apprehended the duties of this profeflbrlhip, 
occupying a great portion of his time, too much inter¬ 
fered. Previoufly, however, to his fettling a's a phy- 
fician at Aberdeen, he went for a few months to the 
Continent; a tour, of which the chief motive was pro¬ 
bably amufement, though, to a mind like his, certain¬ 
ly not without its profit in the enlargement of ideas, 
and an increafed knowledge of mankind. 

Some time after his return to Scotland, Dr Gregory 
married, in 1752, Elifabeth daughter of William Lord 
Forbes ; a young lady who, to the exterior endow¬ 
ments of great beauty and engaging manners, joined 
averyfuperior underftanding, and an uncommon lharc 
of wit. With her he received a liandfome addition of 
fortune ; and during the whole period of their union, 
which was but for thefpace of nine years, enjoyed the 
high eft portion of domeflic happinefs. Of her charac¬ 
ter it is enough to fay, that her hufband, in that ad¬ 
mired little work, A father’s Legacy to his Daughters , 
the laft proofs of his affeClion for them, declares, that, 

“ while he endeavours to point out what they fhould 
be, he draws but a very faint and imperfect picture of 
what their mother was.” The field of medical prac¬ 
tice at Aberdeen being at that time in a great ineafure 
pre-occupied by his elder brother Dr James Gregory, 
and others of fome note in their profellion, our author 
determined to try his fortune in London. Thither 
accordingly he went in 1754; and being already known, 
by reputation as a man of genius, he found an eafy in¬ 
troduction to many perfons of diftinCtion both in the 
literary and polite world. The late George Lord 
Lyttleton was his friend and patron. An attachment, 
which wasfounded on a ftrikingfimilarity of manners, 
of taftes, and of difpofitions, grew up into a firm and 
permanent friendlhip; and to that nobleman, to whom 
Dr Gregory was wont to communicate all his literary 
productions, the world is indebted for the publication 
of the Comparative View of the State a?id Faculties of 
Man, which made him firfl known as an author. Dr 
Gregory likewife enjoyed the friendlhip of the late 
Edward Montague, Efq; and of his lady, the celebra¬ 
ted championof the Fame of Shakefpeare againlt the 
cavils and calumnies of Voltaire. At her aflemblies, 
or converjazion'e, the refort of t a lie and genius, our 
author had an opportunity of cultivating an acquain¬ 
tance with many of the molt diltinguidied literary 
characters of the prefent times. 

•In 1754 Dr Gregory was chofefi fellow of the roy- 
R 2 \ al 
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Gsenary, al fociety of London ; and, daily advancing in the 
—'' “ public efteem, it is not to be doubted, that, had he 
continued his refidence in that metropolis, his profef- 
fional talents would have found their rewardin a very 
extenfive pradice. But the death of his brother, Dr 
James Gregory, in November 1755, occafiohiog a va¬ 
cancy in the profefforfhip of phyfic in king"s college, 
Aberdeen, which he was folicited to fill, he returned 
to his native country in the beginning of the following 
year, and took upon him the duties of that office to 
which he had been eleded in his ahfeuce. 

Here our author remained till the end of the year 
1764, when, urged by a very laudable ambition, and 
prefuming on the reputation he had acquired as af¬ 
fording a reafonable profped of fuccefs in a more ex- 
tenlive field of pradice, he changed his place of refi- 
dence for Edinburgh. His friends in that metropolis 
had reprefented to him the fituation of the college of 
medicine as favourable to his views of filling a profef. 
forial chair in that univerfity; which accordingly he 
obtained in 1766, on the relignation of Dr Ruther¬ 
ford profeffor of the pradice of phyfic. In the fame 
yearhehad the honour of being appointed firftphyfidan 
to his majefty For Scotland on the death of Dr Whytt. 

On his eftabliftiment in the imiverfity of Edin¬ 
burgh, Dr Gregory gave ledures on the practice of 
phylie during the years 1767, 1768, and 1769. Af¬ 
terwards, by agreement with Dr Cullen, profeffor of 
the theory of phyfic, thefe two eminent men gave al¬ 
ternate courfes of the theory and of the pradice—As 
a public fpeaker, Dr. Gregory’s manner was liniple, 
natural, and animated. Without the graces of ora¬ 
tory, which the fubjed he had to treat in a great de¬ 
gree precluded, he exprelTedhis ideas with uncommon 
perfpicuity, and in a ftyle happily attempered between 
the formality of ftudied compofition and the eafe of 
converfation. It was his cullom to premeditate, fora 
fftort time before entering the college, the fubjed of 
his ledure, confulting thofe authors to whom he had 
occafion to refer, and marking in Ihort notes the ar¬ 
rangement of his intended difconrfe : then fully ma- 
fterofhis fubjed,and confident of his own powers,he 
milled to his natural Facility of expreffion to convey 
thofe opinions which hejiad maturely deliberated.The 
only ledures which«he committed fully to writing, 
were thofeintrodudory difeourfes which he read at the 
beginning of his annual conrfe, and which are piibliih- 
cd in thefe volumes under the title of EeClures on the 
Duties and' Qualifications of a Phyfician. Of thefe, 
which were written with no view to publication, many 
copies were taken by his pupils, and fome from the o- 
riginal manufeript, which he freely lent for their peru- 
fal. On hearing that a copy had been offered for fale 
to a bookfelfer, it became neceflary to anticipate a 
fraudulent, and perhaps a mutilated publication,by au- 
rhorilingan impreflion from a correded copy, of which 
he gave the profits to a favourite pupil. Thefe lec¬ 
tures were firft publifhed in 1770, and afterwards in 
an enlarged and more perfed form in 1772. 

In the fame year, 1 722, Dr Gregory pnblifhed 
Elements.of the Praitice of Phyfic, for the ufeofftudents; 
a work intended folely for his own pupils, and to be 
afed by himfelf as a text-book to be commented upon 
in his courfe of lcdnres. In an advertifemant prefixed, 


to this work, he fignified his intention of comprehend- Gregory. 

ing in it the whole feries of difeafes of which he '- ‘ 

treated in his ledures on the Fradice of Phylic } but 
this intention he did not live to accomplifh, having 
brought down the work no further than to the end of 
the clafs of Febrile Difeafes—In his academical lec¬ 
tures Dr. Gregory never attempted to miflead the flu- 
dent by flattering views of the perfedion of the fei- 
encej but was, on the contrary, anxious to point out 
its defeds; wifely judging, that a thorough fenfe of 
the imperfedion of an art or fcience is the firfl ftep 
towards its improvement. In this view he was care¬ 
ful to expofe the fallacioufnefs of the feveral theories 
and hypothefes which have had the moftextenfive cur¬ 
rency, and perpetually inculcated the danger of fyfte- 
matizing with limited experience, or an imperfed 
knowledge of fads. Yet in the work laft mentioned 
it will appear, from the order in which lie has treated 
of the feveral difeafes, that he did not entirely negled 
the fyflematicarrangements of other authors. Thefe, 
however, he warned hispupils, that he had not adopt¬ 
ed from any convidion of the redilude of thofe theo¬ 
ries to which they referred, but only as affording that 
degree of method, and regularity of plan, which is- 
fouiid to be the beft help to the (lady of any fcience. 
Confidering a rational theory of phyfic to be as yet a 
defideratum, it was his objed to communicate to his 
pupils the greateft portion of pradical knowledge, as 
the only bafis on whic'h fiich a theory could ever be 
reared. His method, in treating of the feveral difeafes, 

\Vas firfl to mention thofe fymptoms Which are un¬ 
derflood among phyficians to charaderife or define a 
difeafe.; proceedingfrom the general to tile more par¬ 
ticular feries of fymptoms and their oceafional varie¬ 
ties ; to point out accurately the diagnoflic fymptoms, 
or thofe by which one difeale is effentially difliiiguifh- 
ed from others that refemble it, and to mark likeivife 
the prognostics by which a phyfician is enabled to con- 
jedure of the probable event of a difeafe, whether fa¬ 
vourable or otherwife. He then proceeded to fpecify 
the various caufes, predifpofing, oceafional, and proxi¬ 
mate ; accounting as far as he thought could be done 
on juft principles, for the appearance of the feveral 
fymptoms; and, finally, he pointed out the getieral 
plan of cure, the.particular remedies to be einployed, 
and the cautions requifite ,in the adhiiniftration of 
them. Thus defirous of eftabiilhing the fcience of 
medicine upon the folid foundation of pradice and 
experience; and knowing that many things aliened as 
fads by medical writers have been aflumed On a 
very carelefsobfervation, while confirming a favourite 
theory ; and that, on the other hand, many real and 
important fa&s have, from the fame fpirit of fyftem, 
been explained away and diferedited ; he conftantly 
endeavoured, both by his precept and example, to in¬ 
culcate to his pupils the .neceflity of extreme caution 
either in admitting or in denying medical fads, or 
what are commonly given as fuch. To. the defire of 
enforcing this neceflary caution is owing that multi¬ 
tude of queries refpeding matters of fad, as well as 
matters of opinion, which occurs in the Elements of 
the Practice of Phyfic. 

Dr Gregory, foon after the death of his wife, and, 
as he himfelf fays, “ for the amufement of his folitarjr 

hours,” 
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Gregory, hours,” employed himfelf in the compofition of that 
-- admirabletratl.intitled, A Father’s Legacy to his Daugh¬ 
ters ; a work which, though certainly never intended 
by its author for the public eye, it would have been 
an unwarrantable diminution of his fame, and a capri¬ 
cious refufal of a general benefit to mankind, to have 
limited to the foie purpofe for which it was originally 
defigned. It was, therefore, with great propriety, 
publilhed after the author’s death by his eldefl fon. 
This work is a inoft amiable difplay of the piety 
and goodnefs of his heart, and his confuinmate know¬ 
ledge of human nature and of the world. It manifefls 
fuch folicitude for their welfare, as ftrongly recom¬ 
mends the advice which he gives. He fpeaks of the fe¬ 
male fex in the moll honourable terms, and labours to 
iucreafeits cflimation, whilft he plainly, yet genteelly 
and tenderly, points out the errors into which young 
ladies are prone to fall. It is particularly obfervable, 
in what high and lionourable terms he fpeaks of the 
Holy Scriptures, of Chriflian worlhip, and faithful 
miniflers; how warmly he recommends to his daugh¬ 
ters the ferious and devout worlhip of God in public 
and private. He dwells largely on that temper and 
behavour, which were particularly fuited to their edu¬ 
cation, rank, and circumltances; and recommends that 
gentlenefs,benevolence, andmodelty, which adorn the 
character of the ladies, and do particular honour to 
their fex. His advices, with regard to love, courtfbip, 
and marriage, are peculiarly wife, and interefling to 
them. They Ihow what careful observation he had 
made on female domellic conduct, and on the different 
effects of polTellingor wantingthe virtues andqualitics 
which he recommends. There is fomething peculiar¬ 
ly curious, animated, and ufeful, in his directions to 
them, how to judge of, and manifelt an honourable 
paffion in, and towards the other fex, and in the very 
accurate and ufeful diftintlion which he makes be¬ 
tween true and falfe delicacy. Nothing can be more 
llrikingand affeCting, nothing more likely to give his 
paternal advices their defired effedl, than the refpetl- 
ful and affectionate manner in which he mentions his 
lady their mother, and the irreparable lofs which he 
and they fuftained by her early death. In lhort, in 
this trad, the profcfTor fhines with peculiar lultre as 
a hulband and father, and it is admirably adapted to 
promote domeltic happinefs. 

Thefe letters to his daughters were evidently writ¬ 
ten under the impreffion of an early death, which Dr 
Gregory had reafon to apprehend from a conftiturion 
fubjedt to the gout, which had begun to Ihow itfelfat 
irregular intervals even from the 18th yearof his age. 
Hismother, from whom he inherited that difeafe, died 
fuddenly in 1770, while fitting at table. Dr Gregory 
had .prognoflicated for himfelf a fimilar death ; an 
event of which, among his friends, he often talked, 
but had no apprehenfion of the nearnefs of its ap¬ 
proach. In the beginning of the year 1773, in con- 
verfation with his fon the prefent Dr James Gregory, 
the latter remarking, that having for the three pre¬ 
ceding years had no return of a fit, he might make his 
account with a pretty fevere attack at that feafon ; he 
received the obfervation with fome degree of anger, 
as he felt himfelf then in his ufual fiate of health. 
The prediction, however, was too true : for having 
gor.e to bed on the 9th of February 177.3, with no 


apparent diforder, he was found dead in the morning. Gregory, 
His death had been infiantaneous, and probibly in his Gre- 
fleep j for there was not the fmallell difeompofure of _ hounJ 
limb or of feature,—a perfect Euthanafia. 

Dr Gregory, inperfon, wasconliderably above the 
middle iize. His frame of body was compaCled with 
fymmetry, but not with elegance. His limbs were 
notaClive; he/looped fomewhat in his gait j and his 
countenance, from afullnefsoffeatureaiidaheavinefs 
of eye, gave no external indication of fuperior power 
of mind or abilities. It was otherwise when engaged 
in converfation. His features then became animated, 
and his eye mofl expreffive. He had a warmth of 
tone and of geflure which gave a pleafing intereft to 
every thing Which he uttered : But, united with this 
animation, there was in him a gentlenefs and fimplici 
ty of manner, which, with little attention to the ex¬ 
terior and regulated forms of politenefs, was more en- 
gaging-than t he mbit finilhed addrefs. His converfati¬ 
on flowed witli eafe; and, when in company with litera¬ 
ry men, with out affeCiing a difplay of knowledge, he 
wasliberalofthcfloresofhis mind. He polfefled alarge 
fhare of the focial and benevolent affections, which, in 
the exercife of hisprofelfion, manifefled tliemfelvesin- 
many namelefs, but important, attentions to thofe un¬ 
der his care ; attentions which, proceeding in him 
from an extended principle of humanity, were not 
fquared to the circumftances or rank of the patienr, 
but ever bellowed mofl liberally where they were, 
mofl requifite. In the care of his pupils, he was not: 
fatisfied with a faithful difeharge of his public duties. 

To many of thefe, Grangers in the country, and far re¬ 
moved from all who had a natural intereft in their con¬ 
cerns, it was matter of no fmall importance to enjoy 
the acquaintance and conntenanceofone fo universal¬ 
ly refpeCted and efleemed. Through him theyfound 
an eafy introduClion to an enlarged and cleganj fo- 
ciety , and, what to them was ftill more valuable, they, 
experienced in him a friend who was ever eafy of ac¬ 
cess, and ready to aflilt them to the utmoft with his 
counfel and patronage—The fame fpirit of philan¬ 
thropy endeared him in a particular manner to his in¬ 
timate friends ; among whom may be ranked mofl of 
the Scottifh literati of his time.—Some time after his 
death, the profe/Torfliip of the Theory of Medicine 
was beflowed upon his eldefl foil the prefent Dr James - 
Gregory ; who has fince fucceeded to the Practical*: 

Chair, lately filled by that other mofl eminent pro- 
fefTor Dr Cullen. 

GRE-hound. See Canis. —Among a litter of* 
gre-hound puppies, the bell are always thofe which* 
are lighted. Thefe will make the nimblefl dogs as 
they grow up. The gre-hound is beft for open coun¬ 
tries where there is little covert. I11 thefe pbces there 
will fometimes be a courfe after a hare of two or three 
miles or more, and both the dogsand the game in fight 
all the while. It is generally fuppofed that the gre- 
hound bitch will beat the dog in running : but this ■ 
feems to be an error ; for the dog is both longer made, 
and confiderably flronger, than the bitch of the fame 
kind. In. breeding thefe dogs, the bitch is princi¬ 
pally to be regarded ; for it is found by experience, 
that the belt dog and a bad bitch will not get fo good 
puppies as an indifferent dog with a good birch. The 
dog and birth fliould be- as nearly, as may be of the- 

iime 
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Gre- fame age ; and for the breeding of fine and perfedt 
hound, dogs, they flionld not be more tlian four years old. 

Grenada, ^it 0 j,j hitch may be nfed with a young dog, but the 
puppies of a young bitch.and an.-old dog will never be 
good for any thing. 

The general food for a gre-houad ought to be 
chippings or rafpings of bread, with foft bones and 
gridle.s; and thofe chippings ought always to befoaked 
in beef or mutton broth. 

The proper exercife for a gre-hound is courting him 
three times a-week, and rewarding him with blood ; 
which will animate him in the liigheft degree, and 
encourage him to profecute his game. But the hare 
alfo fliould ever have fair play. She flionld have the 
;law, as-it is called ; that is, have leave to run about 
twelve fcore yards.before the dog is flipped at her, 
that he may have forne difficulty in the courfe, and 
not pick up the game too eafily. If he kills the hare, 
lie in till never be buffered to tear her ; but (he mult be 
taken from him, his mouth cleaned of the wool, and 
the liver and lights given him by. way of encourage¬ 
ment. Then he is to be led home, and his feet walk¬ 
ed with butter and beer, and about an hour after he is 
to be fed. 

When the dog is to be taken out to courfe, he 
fhould have nothing in the morning but a toad and 
butter, and then lie is to be kennelled till taken out 
:to the field. The kennelling thefe dogs is of great 
ttfe, always giving them fpirit and nimblenefs when 
they are let loofe : and the bell way of managing a 
fine gre-hound, is never to let him ftir out of the 
kennel, except at the times of feeding, walking, or 
charting. 

GRENADA, one of the Caribbee iflands, lying 
in. W. Long. 61. 40. N. Lat. 12. o. It is the laft of 
.the Windward Caribbees ; and lies 30 leagues north 
of new. Andalufia, on the continent. According to 
fome it is 24 leagues in compafs ; according to others, 
only 22 ; and it is laid to be 20 miles in length, and 
in fome places 1 jinbreadth. Thechiefport, formerly 
called Lou is, now St George's Hands on the well fide of. 
the ifland,in the middle of a large bay, with a fandy bot¬ 
tom. It is pretended that 1000 barks, from 300,10 400 
tons, may ride fecure from ftorms ; and that roolhips, 
of 1000 tons each, may be moored in the harbour. A 
large round bafon, which is parted front it by a bank 
.of fand, would contain a confiderable number of fliips, 
if the bank was cut through : but by reafon of it the 
large fliips are obliged to pafs within 80 paces of one 
©f the mountains lying at the mouth of the harbour ; 
the other mountain lying about half a mile diflant. 
Th e ifland abounds with wild game and fifli, it produces 
alfo very fine timber, but the cocoa-tree is obferved 
not to thrive here fo well as in the other iflands. A 
lake on a high mountain, about the middle of the ifland, 
fupplies it with frefli-waier dreams. Several bays and 
harbours lie round the ifland, fome of which might be 
fortified to great advantage ; fo that it is very conve¬ 
nient for (hipping, not being fubjecl to hurricanes. 
The foil is capable of producing tobacco, fugar, indi¬ 
go, peafe, and millet. , 

In 1638, M. Poincy, a Frenchman, attempted to 
make a fettlement in Grenada ; but was driven off by 
the Caribbeans, who reforted to this ifland in greater 
numbers than to the neighbouring ones, probably on 
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accountof the game with which it abounded. Im6jo, Grenada, 

Monf. Parquet, governor of lVlartiuico, carried over --' 

from that ifland 200 men, furniihed with prefents to 
reconcile the favage.s to them ; but with arms to fub- 
due them, in cafe they fliould prove intradable. T'he' 
favages are faid to have been frightened into fubmif- 
lion by the number of the Frenchmen : but,according 
to fo ue French writers, the chief not only welcomed' 
the new-comers; but, in confideraiion offome knives,' 
hatchets, feifftrs, and o;her toys, yielded to Parquet' 
the fovereignty of the ifland, referving to themfelvcs 
their own habitations. The Abbe Raynal informs us, 
that thefe firft French colouifts, imagining they had 
purchafed the ifland by thefe trifles, aflhnjed the fove¬ 
reignty, and foon aded as tyrants. The Caribbs, un¬ 
able to contend with them By force, took their ufual' 
method of murdering all thofe whom they found in a' 
defencelefs date. This produced a war ; and the 
Frenchfet tiers having received a reinforcement of 300 
men from Martinico, forced the favages to retire to a 
mountain; from whence, after exhauding all their ar¬ 
rows, they rolled down great logs of wood on their 
enemies. Here they were joined by other favages 
from the neighbouring iflands, and again attacked the 
French, but were defeated anew ; and were atlad dri¬ 
ven tofuchdefperatioii, thatqoof them,who had efca- 
ped from the daughter, jumped from a precipice into 
the fea, where they all periffied, rather than fall into 
the hands of their implacable enemies. From thence 
the rock was called At morne desjautiurs, or “ the hill 
of the leapers which name it dill retains. The 
French then dedroy ed the habitations and all the pro- 
vifions of the favages; but fredi fupplies of Carib¬ 
beans arriving, the war was renewed with great vigour 
and great numbers of the French were killed. Upon 
this they refolved totally to exterminate the natives ; 
and havingaccordingly attacked thefavagesunawares, 
they inhumanly put to death the women and children, 
as well as the men ; burning all their boats and ca¬ 
noes, to cut off all communication between the . few 
furvivors and the neighbouring iflands. Notwithfland- 
ing all thefe barbarous precautions,however,cheCarib- 
bees proved the irreconcileable enemies of the French; 
and their frequent infurredtions at lad obliged Par¬ 
quet to fell all his property in the ifland to the Count 
de Cerillac in 1657. The new proprietor, wh^ pur¬ 
chafed Parquet’s property for 30,000 crowns, fent 
thither a perfon of brutal manners to govern t'he if¬ 
land. He behaved*with fuch infupportable tyranny, 
that mod of the colonids retired to Martinico ; and 
the few who remained condemned him to death af¬ 
ter a formal trial. In the whole court of judice that 
tried this mifereaut; there was only one man (called 
Archangeli) who could write. A farrier was the per¬ 
fon who impeached: and he, indead of the fignatures, 
fealed ivilh a horfe-ihoe ; and Archangeli, who per¬ 
formed the office of clerk, wrote round it thefe words 
in French, “ Mark of Mr de la Brie, counfel for the 
court.” 

It was apprehended that the court of France would 
not ratify a fentence paffed with fuch unufual formali¬ 
ties; and therefore mod of the judges of the gover¬ 
nor’s crime, and witneffes of his execution, difappear- 
ed. Only thofe remained whofe obfeurity fereened 
them from the purfuir of the laws. By an editnate, 

taken 
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Grenada, taken in 1700, there were at Grenada no more than 

k — v-- 251 white people, 53 free lavages or mulattoes, and 

525 Haves. The. uleful animals were reduced to 64 
horfes and 569 head of horned cattle. The whole cul¬ 
ture confided of 3 plantations of fugar and 52 of indi¬ 
go_The ifland had been fold in 166410 the French 

Weft India company for 100,000 livres. 

This unfavourable Hate of the affairs of Grenada 
was changed in 1714. The change was owing to the 
flourilhitig condition of Martinico. The richeft of 
the Ihips from that ifland were feat to the Spanilh 
coafts, and in their way touched at Grenada to take 
in refrelhments. The trading privateers, who under¬ 
took this navigation, taught the people of that ifland 
the value of their foil, which only inquired cultivation. 
Some traders furnillied the inhabitants with (laves and 
utenfils to eretft fugar plantations. An open account 
was eitablilhedbetwen the two colonies. Grenada was 
clearing its debts gradually by its rich produce j and 
the balance was on the point of being clofed, when 
the war in 1744 interrupted the communication be¬ 
tween the two iflands, and at the fame time (topped 
theprogrefs of the fugar-plantadons. This lofs was 
(applied by the culture of coffee, which was purfued 
during the hoftilities with all the activity and eager- 

nefs that indultry could infpire_The peace of 1748 

revived all the labours, and opened all the former four- 
ces of wealth. In 1753 the population of Grenada 
confided of 1262 white people, 175 free negroes, 
and 11,991 Haves. The cattle amounted to 2298 
horfes or mules, 2456 head of horned cattle, 3278 
(heep, 902 goats, and 331 hogs. The cultivation 
rofe to 83 fugar plantations, 2,725,600 coffee-trees, 
150,300 cocoa-trees, and 800 cotton-plants. The 
provilions conlifted of 5,740,450 trenches of caffada, 
933 >59& banana trees, and 143 fquares of potatoes 
and yam?. The colony made a rapid progrefs, in pro¬ 
portion to the excellence of its foil; but in the courfe 
of the laft war but one, the ifland was taken by the 
Britilh. At this time one of the mount.iins at the fide 
of St George’s harbour was ftrongly fortified, and 
mighthavemade a good defence,but furrendered with¬ 
out firing a gun ; and by the treaty concluded in 1763 
the ifland was ceded toBritain. On this ceflion, and 
the management of the colony after that event, the- 

Abbe Raynal has the following remarks_“This 

long train of evils [the ambition and mifmanagement 
of his countrymen] has thrown Grenada into the 
hands of the Englilh, who are in pofleffion of this con- 
queft by the treaty of 1 763. But hovt 7 long will they 
keep this colony ? Or, will it never-again be reftored- 
to France?—England' has not made a fortunate be¬ 
ginning. In the fir ft enthufiaim raifed by an acquifi-. 
tkm, of which the higheft opinion had been previoufly- 
formed, everyone was eager to purchafeeftates there. 
They fold for much more than their real value. This 
caprice, by expelling old coldnifts who were inured to 
the climate, has fent about L, 1,553,000 out of the mo¬ 
ther-country. This imprudence has been followed by- 
another. The new proprietors, mifled, no doubt, by 
national pride, have fubftituted new methods to thofe 
of their predecefiors. They have attempted to alter the 
mode of living among their (laves. The negroes, who 
from their very ignorance are more attached to their 
caftoms than other men, have revolted. It hath been 


found neceffary to fend out troops, and to (lied blood. Grenada.- 

The whole colony was filled with fnfpicions. The -- v -' 

mailers who had laid themfelves under a neceffity of 
uiing violent methods,twere afraid of being burnt or 
maffacred in their own plantations. Thelabonrs have 
declined, or been totally interrupted. Tranquillity 
has at length been reftored. The number of llaves 
has been increafed as far as 40,000, and the-produce 
has been raifed to the treble of what it was under the 
French government. The plantations will flill be im¬ 
proved by the neighbourhood of a dozen of iflands, 
called the Grenadines or GrenadiUoes, that are depend¬ 
ent on the colony. They are from three to eight 
leagues in circumference, but do not afford a (ingle 
fpring of water. The air is wholefome. The ground, 
covered only with thin buflies, has not been fereened 
from the fun. It exhales none of thofe noxious vapours 
which are fatal to the hufbandman. Cariacou, the 
only one of the Grenadines, which the French have 
occupied, was at firft frequented by turtle fiftiermen ; 
who, in the leifure afforded them by fo eafy an occu¬ 
pation, employed themfelves in clearing the ground.- 
In proeds of lime, their fmad number was increafed- 
by the accdfion of fame of the inhabitants of Guada-' 
loupe; who,findingthat their plantations were deftroy-- 
ed by a particular fort of ants, removed to Cariacou. 

The iflandffourifhed from theliberty thatwasenjoyed- 
there. The inhabitants collected about 1200 flaves, 
by whole labours they made themfelves a revenue of 
near2D,oool.a-yearin cotton.--The other Grenadines - 
do not afford a profpecl of the fame advantages, though 
the plantation of fugar is begun there. It has fitc- 
ceeded remarkably well at Becouya, the largeft and 
mod fertile of thefe iflands, whiebisno more than two- 
leagues dillant from St Vincent.” 

In the year 1 779- the conqneft of this ifland was 
accomplillied by D’Eftaign the French admiral, who- 
had been prevented from attempting it before by his 
enterprife againft St Vincent. Immediately after his 
conqueft of St-Lucia, however, being reinforced by a 
fquadron under M. de la Motte, he let fail for Grenada 
with a fleet of 26 fail of the line and 12 frigates, hav¬ 
ing on board 10,000 land forces. Here he arrived 
on the fecund of July; and landed 30oo troops, chiefly - 
Irifh, being part of the brigade compofed of natives 
of Ireland in the fervice of France. Thefe were con¬ 
ducted by-Count Dillon, who difpofed them in fuch 
a manner as to furround the hill that overlooks and 
commands George’s Town, together with the fort < 
and harbour. To oppofe thefe, Lord M'Cartney, the 
governor, had only about 150 regulars, and 300 or 
400 armed inhabitants; but though all refiftartce was 
evidently vain, he determined neverthelefsto make an ' 
honourable and gallant defence. The preparationshe- 
made were fuch as induced D’Eftaign-himfelf tobepre-- 
fent at the attack; and, even with his vaft fupeviority 
of force, the firll attack onthe entrenchments proved 
unfuccefsful. The fecond continued two hours; when . 
thegarrifon were obliged toyield to the immenfe dif- 
parity of numbers who affaulted them, after having, 
killed or wounded 300 of their amtagonifts. Having 
thus made themfelves mafters of-the intrenebments on 
the hill, the French , turned the cannon of them to- - 
wards the fort which lay under It; on which the go¬ 
vernor, demanded a capitulation. The terms, however,. 

were 
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were fo extraordinary and unprecedented, that bath 
the governor and inhabitants agreed in rejecting them; 
and determined rather to furrender without any con¬ 
ditions at all than upon thofe which appeared fo ex¬ 
travagant. On this occafion D’Bflaign isfaid to have 
behaved in a very haughty and fevere manner ; indul¬ 
ging his foldiers alfo in the moll unwarrantable liber¬ 
ties, and in which they would have proceeded much 
farther had they not been retrained by tlielrilh troops 
in the French feryice. 

In the mean time admiral Byron, who had been 
conveying the homeward-bound Weft India fleet,ha- 
ftened to St Vincent, in hopes of recovering it; but 
being informed, by the way, that adefccnt had been 
made on Grenada, he changed his courfe, hoping that 
"Lord M/Cartney would be able to hold out till his ar¬ 
rival. On the tixth of July he came in fight of the 
French fleet; and without regarding D’Eftaign’s 
fuperiority of lix lhips of the liue and as many frigates, 
determined if poflible to force him to a dole engage¬ 
ment. The French commander, however, was not 
fo confident of his own prowefs as to run the riik of 
an encounter of this kind ; and having already ac- 
-chicvedhis conqueft, had no other view than topre- 
ferve it. His deflgns were facilitated by the good 
condition of his fleet; which being more lately come 
nut of port than that of the Britilh, failed fafter, fo that 
he was thus enabled to keep at what diftance he 
pleafed. The engagement began about eight in the 
morning, when admiral Barrington with his own and 
two other lhips got up to the van of the enemy, which 
•they attacked with the greateft fpirit. As the other 
fhips of his divifion, however, were not able to get up 
to his afliftance, thefe three lhips were neceflarily 
obliged to encounter a vail fuperiority, and of confe- 
•quence fufFered exceedingly. The battle was carried 
*on from beginning to end in the fame unequal man¬ 
ner ; nor were the Britilh commanders, though they 
ufed their utmoft efforts for this purpofe,.able to bring 
the French to aclofe engagement. Thus captains Col - 
lingwood, Edwards, and Cornwallis, flood the fire of 
.the whole French fleetfor fome time. Capt. Fanlhaw 
of the Monmouth, a 64 guu-lhip, threw himfelflingly 
in the way of the enemy’s van ; and admiral Rowley 
.and Captain Butchart foughtat the fame difadvantage: 
fo that finding it impoffible to continae the engage¬ 
ment with any probability of fuccefs, a general cefla- 
tion of firing took place about noon. It recommenced 
ill the fame manner about two in the afternoon ; and 
lafled, with different interruptions, till the evening. 
During this aftion fome of the Britilh (hips had for¬ 
ced their way into St George’s harbour, not imagin¬ 
ing that the enemy were already in poffeflton of the 
illand. They were foon undeceived, however, by per¬ 
ceiving the French colours flying alhore, and the guns 
and batteries firing at them. This difeovery put an 
end to the defign which had brought on the engage¬ 
ment ; and as it was now high time to thinkof provi¬ 
ding for the fafety of the Britilh troops, which were 
in danger from the number of the enemy’s frigates, 
the engagement wasfinally difeominued. During this 
ari ion fome of admiral Byron’s fhips had fufFered ex¬ 
tremely. The Lion of 64 guns, captain Cornwallis, 
was found incapable of rejoining the fleet which were 
plying xm windward ; and was therefore obliged to 


bear away alone before the wind. Two other (hipslay 
far aflerli in a very difirelfed (icuation; but no attempt 
was made to capture them, nor did the French admi¬ 
ral lliow theicaft inclination to renew the engagement. 

Grenada was reftored to Great Britain by the late 
treaty of peace.—George’s town, or St George’s, is 
the refidence of the governor; and the prefent gover¬ 
nor, general Matthew, made a prefent to the citizens 
of a clock and bells in the fpring of \ 790. The garrifon 
confiftedat that time of artillery, two regiments of 
Europeans, and one of-blacks. As there are feveral 
fmall iflands fubje& to the laws enadkd in Grenada, 
they each eledt a perfon to reprefent them in the ge* 
ral affembly, which is always held in St George’s. As 
none of the Grenadines have a harbour fit for large 
veflels, the produce of them is conveyed in fmall vef- 
fels to St George’s, from whence it is exported to the 
different places of Europe, Africa, America, &c. 
From the number of veflels that arrive yearly from 
different places, and from its being the feat of the le- 
giflature, it has become fo populous, that two news 
papers are publifhed in it. On occafion of the late 
profpedt of a war with Spain, an a<ft was pafled here iu 
February 1790, obliging every gentleman to give in 
upon oath the value of his eftate, and the number of 
blacks upon ir,in order that the general affembly might 
afeertain the number of flaves each fhould fend to work 
upon the fortifications on Richmond-hill, near St 
George’s. 

GRENADINES, or Grenadillos. See the pre¬ 
ceding article.-—Itisthere mentioned that the Grena¬ 
dines do not afford a fingle drop of frefli water. Afmall 
fpring however has been lately difeovered in the prin¬ 
cipal ifland Cariacou, by digging ; but being of great 
value, it is kept locked by the proprietor Mr Mayes. 
The capital of that ifland is called Hillborough, in 
which there is a fmall church. 

GRENAILLE, a name given by the French wri¬ 
ters to a preparation of copper, which the Chinefe ufe 
as a red colour in fome of their fined china, particu¬ 
larly for that colour which is called oil-red, or red in 
oil. The china-ware coloured with this is very dear. 
The manner in which they procure the preparation is 
thus: they have in China no fuch thing as filver-coined 
money, but they ufe in commerce bars or mafles of 
lilver; thefe they pay and receive in large bargains ; 
and among a nation fo full of fraud as the Chinefe, it 
is no wonder that thefe are too often adulterated with 
too great an alloy of copper. They pafs, however, in 
this flare in the common payments. There are fome 
occafions, however, fuch as the paying the taxes and 
contributions, on which they mull have their lilver 
pure and fine : oil this occafion they have recourfe to 
certain people, whofe foie bufinefs it is to refine the 
diver, and fepatrate it from the eopper and the lead it 
contains. This they do in furnaces made for the pur- 
pofe, and with very convenient veflels. While the 
copper isin fufion, they take a fmall brufh, and dip 
the end of it into water ; then linking the handle of 
the brufli, they fprinklethc waterby degrees upon the 
melted copper; afort of pellicle forms itfelfby this 
means on the furface of the matter, which they take 
off while hot with pincers of iron, and immediately 
throwing it into a large veflel of cold water, it forms 
that red powder which is called xkzgnnaill *; they re¬ 
peat 


Grenada. 
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' Ge*noble, peat the operation every time they in this manner fe- tranfadled queen Elizabeth’s mercantile affairs fo con- Grevill*. 

Greiham. parate the copper; and this furniffies them with as llantly, that he was called the royal merchant ; and J 

—«-much of the grenaille as they have-occafion forintheir his houfe was fometimes appointed for the reception 

china works. of foreign princes upon their firft arrival at London. 

GRENOBLE, a large, populous, and ancient town GREV 1 LLE (Fulke), lord Brook, of Beauchamp’s 
of Dauphiny in France, with a bifhop’s fee. It con- Court in Warwickfhire, a poetand mifcellaneous wri- 
tains a great number of Jiandlbme Rrudlures, particu- ter, was born in the year 1554, and defeended from 
larly the churches and convents. The leather and the noble families of Beauchamps of Powick and Wil- 
gloves that are made here are highly efteemed. It is loughby de Brook. In company with his coufin Sir 
feated on the river Ifere, over which there arc two Philip Sidney, he began his education at a fchool in 
bridges to pafs into that part called Perriere, a large Shrewfbury: thence he went to Oxford, where he 
tftreet on the other fide of the river. E. Long. 5. 49. remained for fome time a gentleman commoner, and 
N. Lat. 45. 12. then removed to Trinity-College in Cambridge. Ha- 

GRESHAM (Sir Thomas), anopulent merchant of ving left the univerfity; he vilited foreign courts, and 
London, defeended from an ancient and honourable thus added to his knowledge of the ancient languages 
family of Norfolk, was born in 1519. He was, as a perfect knowledge of the modern. On his return 
his father had been before him, appointed king’s agent to England he was introduced to queen Elizabeth by 
at Antwerp, for taking up money of the merchants ; his uncle Robert Greville, at that time in her ma.- 
and in 1551, he removed to that city with his family, jelly’s fervice ; and by means of Sir Henry Sidney, 

This employment was fufpended on the acceffion of lord prelident of Wales, was nominated to fome lucra- 
queen Mary : but on proper reprefentations, was re- live employments in that principality, 
ftored to him again. Queen Elizabeth conferred the In the year 1581, when the French commillioners 
honour of knighthood upon.him, and made him her who came to treat about the queen’s marriage with 
agent in foreign parts. It was at this time he thought the duke of Anjou were fumptuoully entertained with 
proper to provide himfelf with a manfion-houfe in the tilts and tournaments, Mr Greville, who was one of 
city, ftritable to his ftation and dignity; with which the challengers, fo fignalized himfelf, as to “ win the 
intention he built a large houfe on the well fide of reputation of a moll valiant knight.” He continued 
Bilhopfgate-ftrect, afterwards known by the name of a co.nftant attendant at court, and a favourite with the 
Grejham-College. His father had propofed.building queen to the end of her reign ; during which he ob- 
a houfe or exchange for the merchants to meet in, in- tained the office of treafurer of marine caufes, alfo a 
Read of walking in the open ftreet; but this defign grant of the manor of Wedgnock, and likewife the 
remained for thefon to accompliffi. Sir Thomas went honour of knighthood. In this reign be was feveral 
beyond his father : he offered, if the citizens would times eledted member for the county of Warwick j 
provide a proper piece of ground, to build a houfe at and from the journals of the houfe feems to have been 
his own ©xpence ; which being accepted, he fulfilled a man of bufmefs, as his name frequently appears in 
his promife after the plan of the exchange at Ant- committees. 

werp. When the new edifice was opened, the queen Ontheacceffionofkingjamesl.be was inflalled 
(Jan.-29- 1570) came and dined with the founder; knight of the^Bath ; and foon after obtained a grant 
and caufed a herald with a trumpet to proclaim it by of the ruinous cattles of Warwick, which he repaired 
the name of the Royal Exchange. In purluance alfo at a confiderable expence, and where he probably re- 
of a promife to endow a college for the profeffion of Tided during the former part of this reign; but in the 
the feven liberal fciences, he made a tefiamentary year 1614, the twelfth of James I. he was made un- 
-difpofition of his houfe in London for that purpofe ; der-treafurer, and chancellor of the exchequer, one of 
leaving one moiety of the royal exchange to the cor- the privy-council, and gentleman of the bed-chamber; 
porationol London, and the ochertothe mercers com- and in the year 1620, was raifed to the dignity of a 
pany, for the falaries of feven ledturers in divinity, baron by the title of lord Brook of Beauchamp’s Court, 
law, phyfic, altronomy, geometry, mufic, and rheto- He was alfoprivy-counfellor to king Charles I. in the 
ric, at 50I. each per annum. He left feveral other beginning of whofe reign he founded a hiltory-lec- 
confiderable benefadtions, and died in 1579. As to tare in Cambridge, 

the college, it has been pulled down within thefe 14 Having thus attained the age of 74, through a life 
or 15 years, in confequence of an application to par- of continued profperity, univerfally admired as agen- 
liament from the city, and the excife-office eredted in tleman and a fcholar, he fell by the hand of an affaffin 
its place. The ledtures, are read, or rather hurried one of his own domeftics, who immediately fiabbed 
through, in a chamber over the Royal Exchange.-— himfelf with the fame weapon with which he had mur- 
Thofe who have drawn Sir Thomas’s charadter ob- dered bis mailer. This fellow’s name was Haywood; 
ferve, thathe had the happirtefs of a mind everyway andthecaufeisfaidto’havebeenaveryfevere reprimand 
fuited to his fortune, generous and benign ; ready to for his prefnmption in upbraiding his mailer for not 
perform any good addons, and encourage them in providing for him after his death. It feems he had 
others. He was a great friend and patron of the ce- been witnefs to Lord Brook’s will, and knew the con- 
lebrated martyrologilt John Fox. He was well ac- tents. Some fay he llabbed him with a knife in the 
quainted with the ancient and feveral modern lan- back, others With a fword. This affair happened at 

guages; he had a very comprehenfive knowledge of Brook-houfe in Holborne_Lord Brook was buried 

all affairs relating to commerce, whether foreign or with great pomp in St Mary’s church at Warwick, 
donieflic ; and his fuccefs was not lefs, being in his in his own vault, over which he had credted a monu- 
time elleemed the highefl commoner in England. He ment of black and white marble, ordering athisdeath 
Vol.VIII, & S ' & the 
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Crevia* the following infcription to be engraved upon the 
|| tomb: “ Fulke Greville, fervant 10 queen Elizabeth, 
Grewia. coiuifellor to king James, and friend to Sir PhilipSid- 
v "ney. Trophamm Peccati." He wrote feveral works 
both in vcrfc and profe ; among which are, 1. Two 
tragedies, Alaham and Muflapha. 2. Treatife of 
Human Learning, &c. in verfe, folio. 3. The Life 
of Sir Philip Sidney. 4. An inqnilition upon Fame 
and Honour, in 86 Itanzas. 6. Crecilia, a collection of 
109 fongs. 7. His remains, confining of political 
and philofophical poems. 

GREVIUS. See Gr/ev 1 us. 

GREW (Nehemiah), a learned Englilh writer, in 
the 17th century, had a conftderable practice as a phy- 
itcian in London, and fucceeded Mr Oldenbugh in 
the office of fecretary to the royal fociety. In this 
capacity purfuant to an order of council, he drew up 
a catalogue of the natural and artificial rarities be¬ 
longing to the fociety, under the title of Muftum Re - 
gaits Societatis, &c. 1681. He alfo wrote, beftdes fe¬ 
veral pieces in the Philofophical TranfaCtions, x. The 
Comparative Anatomy of the Stomach and Guts, fo¬ 
lio. 2. The Anatomy of Plants, folio. 3. Trailatus 
de falls Cathartici natura st ufn. 4. Cofmologia Sacra, 
or a Difoourfe of the Univerfe as it is the Creature 
and Kingdom of God, folio. He died fuddenly in 
1721 - 

GREWIA, in botany : A genus of the polyandria 
order, belonging to the gynandria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 37th order, 
Columnifera. The calyx is pentaphyllous ; there ar-e 
five petals, each with a nectariferous fcaleat thebafe; 
the berry is quadrilocular. 

Species. 1. The occidentals, with oval crenated 
leaves, has long been preferved in many curious gar¬ 
dens both in England and Holland. It is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and grows to the height of 
10 or 12 feet. The item and branches greatly re¬ 
ferable thofe of the fmall leaved elm, the bark being 
fmooth, and of the fame colour with that whenyoung. 
The leaves are alfo very like thofe of the elm,and fall 
off in autumn. The flowers are produced fingly along 
ihe young branches from the wings of the leaves, and 
arc of a bright purple colour. 2. The Africana, with 
oval fpear-fhaped ferrated leaves, is a native of Sene¬ 
gal in Africa, from whence its feeds were brought 
by Mr Adanfon. In Britain it rifes with a flirubby 
ftalkfive or fix feet high, fending out many lateral 
branches, with a brown hairy bark, and garnifhed 
with fpear-fhaped ferrated leaves; but the plants have 
not flowered in Britain. 

Culture and ujes. The firfl fort, though a native of 
<t warm climate, will bear the open air in Britain ; 
only requiring to be fheltered in a green-houfe 
during the winter-time. It r^ay be propagated by 
cuttings or layers planted in pots filled with foft loamy 
earth, • The fecond fort is tender, and mufl. be kept 
eonflantly in a warm bark-(love. In fummer, they 
require a large (hare of the free air to be admitted to 
them, and fhould have water three or four times a- 
weekin warm weather; hut in the winter they mufl 
. be fparingly watered.—The negroes of Senegal high¬ 
ly value a deco&ion of the bark of this laftfpecies, and 
ufe it as a never-failing remedy againfl venereal com¬ 
plaints. 


GREY, or Gray colour. See Gray. Grey. 

Grey (Lady Jane), a molt illnftrious and unfortu- '- • 

nate lady, defeended of the blood-royal of England 
by both parents, was the eldeft daughter of Henry 
Grey marquis of Dorfet and Frances the daughter of 
Charles Brandon lord Suffolk, by Mary the dowager 
of Lonis'XII. king of Francd, who was theyoungefl 
daughter of Henry VII. king of England. She was 
born in the year 1537, at Broadgate, her father’s feat 
in Leicefterffiire. She difeovered an early propenfity 
to all kinds of good literature; and having a fine ge- 
.nius improved under the tuition of-Mr Elmer, fhe 
made a rnofl furprifing’progrefsin the languages, arts, 
and fciences. She undefftood perfectly both kinds of 
philofophy, and could exprefs herfelf very properly at 
leaft in the Latin and Greek tongues; and we are in¬ 
formed by Sir Thomas Chaloner (in Strype’s Memo¬ 
rials, Vol. IILp.93.), that fhe was’well verfed in 
Hebrew,Chaldee, Arabic,French, and Italian; “and 
(he adds) fhe played well on infirumental mufic, 
writ a curious hand, and was excellent at the needle.’* 

Chaloner alfo tells us, that fhe accompanied her mu- 
fical inflruments with a voice exquifitely fwcet in it- 
felf aflifted by all the graces that art could bellow. 

In the year IJ53, the dukes of Suffolk and Nor¬ 
thumberland, who were now, after the fall of Spmer- 
fet, arrived at the height of power, began, on the 
decline of the king’s health, to think how to prevent 
that reverfe of fortune which, as things then flood, 
they forefaw muft happen upon Edward’s death. To 
obtain this end, no other, remedy was judged fufficient 
but a change in the fucceflion of the crown, and 
transferring it into their own families, by rendering 
Lady Jane queen. Thofe moft excellent and.amiable 
qualities which had rendered her dear to all who had 
-the happinefs to know her, joined to her near affinity 
to the king, fubjedted her to become the chief .tool of 
, an ambition fo notorioufly.not her own. Upon this 
very account fhe was married to lord Guilford Dud¬ 
ley, fourth fon of the duke of Northumberland, with¬ 
out difeovering to her the real defign of the match ; 
which was celebrated with great pomp in the latter 
, end of May, fo much to the king’s fatisfadlion, that 
he contributed bounteoufly to the expence of it from 
the royal wardrobe. The young king Edward VI 
died in July following; and our fair fcholar, with in- 

- finite reluctance, overpowered by the felicitations of 
her ambitious friends, allowed herfelf to be proclaim- , 
ed queen of England, on the firength of a deed of fet- 
tlement extor.ted from that prince by her father-in- 
law the duke of Northumberland, which fet afide the 
fucceflion of queen Mary, queen Elizabeth, and Mary 
queen of Scots. Her regal pageantry continued but 
a few days. Queen Mary’s undoubted right prevail* 

- ed ; and the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey and her 
hnfband were committed to'the Tower, and.on the 
13th of November arraigned and found guilty of high 
treafon. On the 12th of February following they 

- were both beheiaded on Tower-hill. Her magnanimi¬ 
ty in this dreadful cataflrophe was aflonifliing. Itn- 

- mediately before her execution, Ihe addrefled herfelf 
to the weeping multitude with, amazing compofure 

. and coherency : fhe acknowledged the jutiit e of the 
. law, and died in charity with that wretched .mid 
which fhe had fo much re.afon to execrate.. Thus 

did: 
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Grey did the pious Mary begin her reign with the murder 
j| of an innocent young creature of 18 ; who for fim- 
Sribaldus. plicity of manners, purity of heart, and extenlive 
i w_ v > learning,was hardly ever equalled in any age or coun¬ 
try. But, alas! Jane was an obftinate heretic—A few 
days before her execution, Fleckenham, the queen’s 
chaplain, with a pious intention to refeue her poor 
foul from eternal mifery, paid her frequent viftts in 
the Tower, and ufed every argument in his power to 
convert her to the Popifh religion : but he found her 
fo much his fuperior in argument, that he gave up 
the conteft f refigning her body to the block, and 
her foul to the devil. 

Her writings are, i. Four Latin Epiftles ; three to 
Bullenger, and one to her filler lady Catharine. The 
laft was written, the night before her execution, in a 
blank leaf of a Greek Teftament. Printed in a book 
intitled Epijiola Helvetica Ref arm at or thus, vel ad eos 
feripta, &c. Tiguri, 1742, 8vo. 3. Her conference 
with Fleckenhaml (Ballard). 3. A letter to Dr 
Harding, her father’s chaplain. Printed in the Phoe¬ 
nix, vol. ii. p. 38. 4. A Prayer for her own ufe during 
her confinement. In Fox’s afls and monuments. 
5. Four Latin verfesj written in prifon with a pin. 
they are as follows : 

Non aliena putes, homitii qua obtingere poffunt: 

Sors hodierna mihi, tunc erit ilia tibi. 

Jam DudUy. 

Deo juvante, nil nocet liror malus ; 

Et non juvante, niljuvat labor gravis. 

Toft tenebras fpero luceitt. 

6. Herfpeech on the fcafFold. (Ballard). It be¬ 
gan thus : *f My Lords, and you good Chriltian peo¬ 
ple who come to fee me die ; I am under a law, and 
by that law, as a never-erring judge, I am condemned 
to die : not for any thing I have offended the queen’s 
majelty; for I will walh my hands guiltlefs thereof, 
and deliver to my God a foul as pure from fuch tref- 
pafs as innocence from injullice ; but only for that I 
confented to the thing I was enforced unto, con- 
ilraint making the law believe I did that which I ne¬ 
ver nnderftood,” &c.—Hollinfhed, Sir Richard Ba¬ 
ker, Bale, and Fox, tell us that ihe wrote fcveral 
other things, but do not mention where they are to 
be found. 

CREY-Hound. See G re-H ound. 

GRIAS, in botany 1 A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofeof which 
the order is doubful. The corolla is tetrapetalous; 
# the calyx quadrifid; the ftigma feflile and cruciform ; 

the fruit is a plum with an eight furrowed kernel. 
There is but one fpecies, the cauliflora or anchovy- 
pear, a native of Jamaica. The leaves are nearly oval, 
and about three feet long. It has a flraight item, up¬ 
on the upper part of which come forth the flowers. 
The fruit is large, and contains a fione with eight 
furrows. Thefe fruits are eaten by the inhabitants. 

GRIBALDUS (Matthew), a learned civilian of 
Padua, left Italy in the 76th century, in order to 
make a public profeffion of the Proteilant religion. 
After having been for fome timeprofeffor of the civil 
law at Tubingen, he was obliged to make his efcape 
to avoid the puniihmen t he would have incurred had he 
been convidted of differing from Calvin with refpedt to 


the dodtrine of the Trinity: but he was feized at Gribn«i 
Berne, whenre he would have met with very fevere || 
treatment had die not pretended to renounce his opi- Griffon. 
nions; but as he relapfed again, he would certainly 
have been put to death, had he not died of the plague 
in 1664. He wrote Ds tuethodo ac ratione Jtudendi in 
jure civil't ; and feVeralotherworlcs which are efleemed. 

GRIBNER (Michael Henry), a learned civilian of 
Germany, was born at Leipfic in 1682. After writing 
fome time in the journal of Leipfic, he was madepro- 
feffor of Law at Wittemberg : whence he paffed to 
Drefden, and was at laft recalled to Leipfic to luccced 
M. Mencke. He died in 1734. Befides feveral aca¬ 
demical drffertations, he wrote, X. Principia procejfus 
judiciarii ; 3. Principia jurifprudentia naturalis, a 
fmall work much efleemed ; 3. Opufcula juris pubhei ei 
privati. 

GRIEF, or Sorrow. The influence of this paf- 
fion on the body is very great. Its eff'edls referable in 
feveral inflances thofe of fear, with, however, fome 
variations, owing perhaps to its being in general of 
longer duration. Grief diminifhes the bodily flrength 
in general, and particularly the force of the heart and 
circulation ; as appears by the frequentfighs and deep 
, refpirations which attend it, which feem to be necef- 
fary exertions, in order to promote the paffage of the 
blood through the lungs. It diminifhes perfpiration, 
obftrudts themenflrualdifcharge, produces palenefs of 
the fkin, and cedematous complaints, and fchirrus of 
the glandular parts. It aggravates the feurvy, and the 
malignity of putrid and contagious diflempers, and 
renders people more apt to receive the infedlion of 
them. When it comes on fuddenly, and in a great 
degree, it caufes a palpitation of the heart, and ren¬ 
ders the pulfe irregular. Blindnefs, gangrene, and 
fudden death, have followed the excefs of this fenfa- 
tion. Its effedts of changing the colour of the hair are 
well known. Opiates, if not given in large dofes, arc 
good cordials in this cafe. 

GRIELUM, in botany : A genus of the pentagy- 
nia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants. 

The calyx is quiriquefid ; there are five petals ; the 
filaments perfifling ; and there are five monofpermous 
feed cafes. 

GRIERSON (Conflantia), born of poor parents in 
, the county of Kilkenny in Ireland, was one of the moll 
learned womenon record, though file died at the age of 
27, in 1733. She was an excellent Greek and Latin 
fcholar; and underflood hil^ory, divinity, philofophy, 
and mathematics. She proved her fkill in Latin by 
her dedication of the Dublin edition of Tacitus to lord 
Carteret, and by that of Terence to his fon ; to whom 
file alfo addreffed a Greek epigram. She wrote many 
elegant Englifh poems, feveral of which wereinferted 
by Mrs Barber among her own. When lord Carteret 
was lord lieutenant of Ireland, he obtained a patent 
for Mr Grierfoii to be the.king’s printer ; and to re¬ 
ward die uncommon merit of his wife, caufed her life 
to be included in it. , 

GRIFFON (Gkyphus, >^4), In the natural hif- 
tory of the ancients, the name of an imaginary bird of 
prey, of the eagle kind. They reprefented it with 
four legs, wings, and a beak ; the upper part repre- 
fentingan eagle, and the lower a lion : they fuppofed 
it to watch oyer gold mines, hidden treafures, &c. 

S 2 
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The animal was confecrated to the fan; and the an¬ 
cient painters reprefented the chariot of the fun as 
drawn by griffons. M. Spanheim obferves the fame of 
thofe of Jupiter and Nemefis. 

The griffon in Scripture is that fpecies of the eagle 
called in Latin ojfiftaga, the “ ofprey j” and ms, of 
the verb ai3, paras, “ to break.” 

The griffon is frequently feen on ancient medals ; 
and is ftillborne in coat-armour. Gnillim blazons it 
rampant; alleging, that any very fierce animal may 
be fo blazoned as well as the lion. Sylvefier, Mor¬ 
gan, and others, ufe the terms fegreiant inftead of 
rampant. 

This is alfoan ornament of arehitenure inconffant 
ufe among the Greeks, and was copied from them, 
with the other elegancies of architectural enrich¬ 
ments, by the Romans. SeeSpHYNX. 

GRIFLEA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the o&'andria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 17th order, 
Calycanthemx . The calyx is quadrifid ; and there are 
four petals, one from each incifrre of it. The fila¬ 
ments are very lohg, afcending or turning upwards ; 
the capfule is globole, fuperior, unilocular, and po^ 
lyfpermous. 

GRIMALDI (Francifco), an eminent painter, ge¬ 
nerally known by the appellation of Botognsfe, was 
born at Bologna in 1606, where he became a difciple 
of Annibal Caracci, and proved an honour to that illu- 
ftrious mailer. From the fchool of Annibal he went 
to comph te his ftudies at Rome, and improved himfelf 
daily, by copying the works of thofe artifts in which he 
obferved the greateft excellence, until his fuperior ta¬ 
lents recommended him to the favour of Innocent X. 
who afforded him immediate opportunities of exerting 
his genius in the gallery of his palace at Monte Ca- 
vallo, and alfo in the Vatican. The merit of his per¬ 
formances very foon engaged the attention and ap- 
plaufe of the public, and increafed the number of his 
admirers and friends ; among whom were the prince 
Pamphilio,and many of the principal nobility of Rome. 
Hisreputation reached cardinal Mazarineat Paris, who 
fent for him, fettled a large penfion on him, and em¬ 
ployed him for three years in embellilhing his palace 
and the Louvre, by the order of Louis XIII. The 
troubles of the Hate, and the clamours raifed againff 
rhe cardinal, whofe party he warmly efpoufed, put him 
fo much in danger, that his friends advifed him to re¬ 
tire among the Jefuits. He did fo, and was of ufe to 
them ; for he painted them a decoration for the expo- 
lition of the facrament during the holy days, according 
to the cultom of Rome. This piece was mightily relifh- 
ed at Paris : the king honoured it with two vifits, and 
commanded him to paint fuch another for his chapel 
at the Louvre. Grimaldi after that returned to Italy; 
and at his arrival at Rome found his great patron 
Innocent X. dead : but bis two fucceffors Alexan¬ 
der VII. and Clement IX. honoured him equally with 
their friendlhip, and foundhim varietyofemployment. 
Grimaldi was amiable in his manners, as well as Ikilful 
in his profeflxon : he was generous without profufion, 
refpedtful to the great without meannefs, and chari¬ 
table to the poor. The following in fiance of his bene¬ 
volence may ferve to chara&erife the man. A Sicilian 
gentleman, who had retired from Medina with his 


daughter during the troubles of that country, was re¬ 
duced to> the mifiery of wanting bread. As he lived 
over-againft him, Grinialdi was foon informed of it; 
and in the dnik of the evening, knocking at the Sici¬ 
lian’s- door, wirhout making himfelf known,, tolled in 
money and retired. The thing happening more than 
once, raifed the Sicilian’s curiofity to know his bene¬ 
factor; who finding him out, by hiding himfelf behind 
the door, fell down on his knees to thank the hand 
that had relieved him. Grimaldi remained confufed, of¬ 
fered him his houfe, and continued his friend till his 
death. He died of a dropfy at Rome in 1680, and left 
a confiderable fortune among fix children. The genius 
of Grimaldi directed him chiefly to landfcape, which 
he executed moil happily. His colouring is ftrong ; 
his touch light and delicate; his fituations are uncom¬ 
monly pleafmg ; and the'leafing of his trees is ad¬ 
mirable. Sometimes, indeed, his colouring appears 
rather too green: but thofe landfcapes,, which he 
painted in the manner ofthe Caracci, may fqrve as mo¬ 
dels for all thofe who admire the ftyleof that fchool; 
and he defigned his figures in an elegant tafte. The 
pifluresof this mailer are very unfrequent, efpecially 
thofe of his bell time ; and whenever they are to be 
purchafed, they afford large prices. Of his children 
abovementiened, the youngeft, named Alexander, 
proved a good painter, in the fame ftyle and tafie with 
his father, though very far inferior to him : fome of 
the pictures of Alexander, however, are either art¬ 
fully, or injudicioufly, aferibed to Francifco. 

GRIMSBY, a large fea-port town of Lincolnlhire 
in England, 169 miles from London ; and faid to be 
the fecond, if not thefirft, corporation in England. It 
had anciently three convents and a caftle. It is go¬ 
verned by a mayor, high Reward, recorder, twelve al¬ 
dermen, twelve common councilmen, two bailiffs, 
two coroners, a town clerk, and three ferjeantsat mace. 
The mayor holds a court here on Tuefday, and the: 
bailiffs on Friday. Here are feveral flreets of good 
houfes, arid aohurch that looks like a cathedral. It 
was a place of great t rade before its harbour was ehoak- 
ed up ; yet the road before it is a good ftation for 
Ihips that wait for a wind to get out to fea. Its chief 
trade is in coals and fait brought by the Humber. 

GRINDING, or Trituration, the aCt of break¬ 
ing or comminuting a folidbody, and reducing it into 
powder. See Pulverization and Levigation. 

The painters colours are grinded on a marble or- 
porphyry, either with oil or gum-water. 

Grinding is alfo uled for rubbing or wearing off 
the irregular parts of thefurface of a body, .and re¬ 
ducing it to the deftined figure, whether that be flat,, 
concave, or the like. 

The grinding and polifliing of glafs is a confiderable 
art; for which fee CLASS-Crinding. For the grinding 
of optical glaffes, fee Optics, the Mechanical Part. 

GRINSTED, East and West ; two towns near 
Salilbury in Wilifriire. 

Grinsted, Eajl, a town 29 miles from London,, 
feated on a hill, near the borders of Surry, near Alh- 
down foreft. It has a handfome church, which was 
rebuilt after being burnt down 1683. On November 
r2, 1785, the beautiful tower having lately fallen to 
decay, fell dqwn, and part lighting on the church very 
confiderably damaged it.. An holpital in the reign of 
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Grafted king James I, for 31 poor people of this town was 
II built and endowed with 330I. a year. : It is a bo- 
Grifgriu. r0U2 jj py prcfcription, governed by a bailiff and his 
v brethren; has Cent burgeffes to parliament ever lince 
the firft of Edward II. who are eledted by about 35 
burgage holders ; had a charter for a monthly market 
from Henry VII. and is generally the place for the 
allizes. The returning officer here is the bailiff, who 
is cbofen by a jury of burgage holders. Its market is on 
Thurfday, and its fairs, which are well frequented, 
are July 13 and December 11 ; which laft is a great 
one for Wellh runts, that are bought up here by the 
Kentilh and Suffex farmers and for fat hogs and o- 
ther cattle. 

Grinsted, Weft, in Suffex, a town above 10 miles 
to the fouth-weft of Eaft-Grinfted. 

GRIPES, in medicine, a fort of cholic or painful 
diforder of the lower belly, occafioned by fome lharp 
pungent matters vellicating the parts, or by wind pent 
up in the inteftines. See Index fubjoined to Medi¬ 
cine. 

GRIPS WALD, a ftrong and confiderable town of 
Pomerania in Germany; formerly imperial, but now 
fubjedt to the Swedes, with a good harbour and uni- 
verfity. E. Long. 13. 33. N. Lac. 54. 12. 

GRISGRIS, a fuperftition greatly in vogue among 
the negroes in the interipr parts of Africa. The griff 
gris, according to Le Maire, are certain Arabic cha¬ 
racters mixed with magical figures drawn by the Ma- 
rabuts or priefls upon paper. Labat affirms, that they 
are nothing elfe than feraps of the alcoran in Ara¬ 
bic ; but this is denied by Barbot, who brought over 
one of thefe grifgris to Europe, and fhowed it to a 
number of perfons deeply fkilled in oriental learning. 
None of thefe could find the leaf! trace of any charac- 
ter they underffood. Yet, .after all, this might be 
owing to the badnefs of the hand-writing; and the 
words are probably of the Mandingo language, though 
the characters are an attempt to imitate the Arabic. 
The pooreft negro nevergoes to war without the griff 
gris, as a charm againft wounds ; and if it proves in- 
effedtual, the prieft transfers the blame on the immo¬ 
rality of his condudl. T.hefe prieft s invent grifgris a- 
gainft all kinds of dangers, and in favour of all defires 
and appetites; by virtue of which the poffeffors may 
obtain or avoid whatever they like or diflike. They 
defend them from ftorms,enemics,difeafes, pains, and 
misfortunes ; and preferve health, long life, wealth, 
honour, and merit, according to the Marabuts. No 
clergy in the world are more honoured and revered by 
the people than thefe importers are by the negroes ; 
nor are any people in the world more impoveriffied by 
their priefts than thefe negroes are, a grifgris being 
frequently fold at three flaves and four or five oxen. 
The grifgris intended for the head is made in the 
form of a crofs, reaching from the forehead to the 
neck behind, and from ear to ear ; nor arc the arms 
and fhoulders negledted. Sometimes they are plant¬ 
ed in their bonnets in the form of horns; at other 
times, they are made like ferpents, lizards, or fome 
other animals, cut out of a kind of pafteboard, &c. 
There are not wanting Europeans, and otherwife in¬ 
telligent feamen and merchants, who are in fome degree 
infeded with this weaknefsof the country, and believe 
that the negro forcerers have an adual communication 


with the devil, and that they are filled with the ma¬ 
lignant influence of that evil fpirit, when they fee 
them dilfort their features and mufoles, make horrid 
grimaces, and at laft imitate all the appearance of 
epileptics. 

GRISONS, a people fituated among the Alps, and 
allies of the Swifs. Their country is bounded on the 
north by the counties of Surgans and Bludcnz, the 
canton of Glaris, and the principality of Lichtenllein; 
on the fonth by the canton’s Italian bailiwics, the 
county of Chavenne, and the Valteline; on the eaft 
by the territories of Venice and Milan ; and on the 
weft by fome of the Italian bailiwics, and the canton 
of Uri. It is divided into three leagues, viz. the 
Grifonorgrey league, the league cf theb'oufe oj God, and 
that of the ten jurijditfions ; which unite and form one 
republic. The two firft lie towards the fouth, and the 
third towards the north. The length of the whole is 
above 70 miles,and the breadth about 60. The inhabi¬ 
tants arc faid to have had the name of Grifons from the 
grey coats they wore in former times. This country, 
lying among the Alps, is very mountainous; but the 
mountains yield.good pafture for cattle, Iheep, and 
goats, with fome rye and barley : in the valleys there 
is plenty of grain, pulfe, fruits, and wine. This coun¬ 
try alfo abounds with hogs and wild-fowl; but thereis 
a fcarcity of filh and fait, and their liorfes are moftiy 
purchafed of foreigners. The principal rivers are the 
Rhine, the Inn, and the Adda. Here are alfo feveral 
lakes, moll of which lie on the tops of the hills. TIig 
language of the Grifons is either a corrupt Italian or 
the German. Each of the leagues is fubdivided into 
feveral leffer communities, which are fo many demo¬ 
cracies ; every male above 16 having a fhare in the go¬ 
vernment of the community, and a vote in tile election 
of magiftrates. Deputies from the feveral communi¬ 
ties conftitute the general diet of the Grifon leagues, 
which meets annually, and alternately at the capital of 
each league; but they can conclude nothing without 
the confent of their conftituents. This country was 
auciently a part of Rhetia. After the extinction of 
the Roman empire in the weft, it was fome time fub r 
jedt to its own dukes, or thofe of Swabia. Then the 
bilhop of Coire, and other petty princes, dependent on 
the emperors of Germany, became mailers of great 
part of it: at laft, by the extinftion of fome, pur- 
chafe, voluntary grants, and force, it got rid of all its 
lords, and eredted itfelf into three diltinct republics, 
each of which, as we obferved already, is fubdivided 
into a certain number of communities, which are a fort 
of republics, exercifing every branch of fovereignty, 
except that of making peace or war, fending embaliies, 
concluding alliances, and enabling laws relating to the 
whole country, which belong to the provincial diets of 
the feveral leagues. The communities maybe compa¬ 
red to the cities of Holland, and the diets of the feye-. 
ralleaguesto theprovincialftates. The particular diets 
are compofed of a deputy from each community ; and 
both in them and the communities every thingis deter-, 
mined by a majority of votes. In the communities, 
every male above 16 has a vote. Befides the annual, 
provincial diets for choofing the chiefs and other offi¬ 
cers, and deliberating on the affairs of the refpe&ive- 
leagues, there are general diets for what concerns all. 
the three leagues or whole body. In.both thefe, tba 
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reprefen tatives can do nothing of themfelves, but arc 
tied down to the inftrudions of their principals. 
There is a general feal for all the tliree leagues ; and 
each particular league has a feparate feal. Befides the 
Hated times of meeting, extraordinary diets are fome- 
times fummoned, when either the domeflic affairs of 
the (late or any foreign minifter require it. In the ge¬ 
neral diets, the Grey League has 28 votes; that of 
the Houfe of God, 23 ; and that of the Ten Jurifdic- 
t'ions, 15. Thefe leagues, at different times, have en¬ 
tered into clofe alliances with the neighbouring can¬ 
tons and their afl'ociates. The bailiwics belonging in 
common to the three leagues are thofe of the Valte- 
line, Chieavenc, Bormio, Meyeufeld, Malans, and 
Jennins ; the officers of which are nominated fuccef-' 
lively by the feveral communities every two years. 
The yearly revenue arifing to the Grifons from their 
bailiwics isfaid toamount to about 13,500 florins. The 
public revenuesaltogethcr are but ftnall, though there 
are many private perfons in the country that are rich. 
However, in cafe of any extraordinary emergency, 
they tax themfelves in proportion to the neceffity of 
the fervice and the people’s abilities. They have no 
regular troops, but a well-difciplined militia; and 
upon occafion, it is faid, can bring a body of 30,000 
fighting men into the field .* bnt their chief fecurity 
arifes from the narrow pafles and high mountains by 
which they are furrounded. 

Of the jurifprudence, religion, &c. of the Gri¬ 
fons, the following account is given by Mr Coxe in his 
travels in Switzerland. Throughout the three leagues 
the Roman law prevails, modified by the municipal 
cufloms. The courts ofjuflice in each community 
are cempofed of the chief magistrate, who prefides, 
and a certain number of jurymen, cbofen by the 
people: they have no regular falaries, but receive for 
their attendance a fmall fum, ariiing in fome commu¬ 
nities from theexpencesof the procefs, which are de¬ 
frayed by the criminals ; in others from a fhareofthe 
fines. They enjoy the power of pardoning or dimi* 
nifhing the penalty, and of receiving a compofition in 
money. This mode of proceeding fnppofes what is as 
abfurd in theory as it is contrary to experience, that 
judges will incline to mercy when it is their interefl 
to convid; or will impartially inflid punifhment, even 
when injurious to their awn private ad vantage.—The 
prifoners are examined in private ; frequently tortured 
for the purpofe of forcing confeflion, when the judges 
either divide the fines, or remit the punifhment for a 
compofition. In fome diftrids a criminal trial is a 
kind of feftival to the judges, for whom a good repaft 
is provided at the expenceof theprifoner ifconvided; 
and thus the following allufion, in Garth’s Difpenfary, 
applied with more wit than truth to our courts of juf- 
tice, is literally fulfilled:— 

* And wfetchcs hang, that jurymen may Jltie. 

Capital punifhments, however, are extremely rate; a 
circumftattce arifing not from a want of feverity in the 
penal ftatutes, or from a propenfity to mercy in the 
judges: but becaufe the latter draw more advantages 
from fining than executing an offender. . In a word, 
to ufe the expreflion of Burnet, which is as true at 
prcfeiit as it was in his time, “ Many crimes go un- 
punifhed, if the perfonswho committhem have either 
great credit or much money.” It is remarkable, that 


torture is more frequently applied, and for fmaller de¬ 
linquencies,in thefe independent republics,than in the v 
fubjed provinces. The inflidion of it depends entirely 
upon the arbitrary will of the judges ; a majority of 
whom may order it for an offence which is not capi¬ 
tal, nor even punifhable by corporal penalties. Thus 
it is not uncommon, in thofe communities where fines 
are divided among the judges, to torture women of 
loofe condud, for the purpofe of compelling them to 
csnfefs with whom they have been conneded ; for as 
fuch offences are punifhableby fines, the more perfons 
are convided, the larger fhareof money is diflributed 
among the judges for the trouble of their attendance. 
Even in the diftrids where the fines are paid to the 
community, torture is often no lefs wantonly inflided, 
becaufe, when the prifoner is not found guilty, the 
expences of the procefs fall upon the public, and the 
judges receive little emolument. Even in the civil 
courts moft caufes are decided by bribing the judges; 
and appeals in thofe communities* wherein they are 
admitted, fcarcely ferve any other end than to enlarge* 
the fphere of corruption ; Coire, and a few other 
places, are excepted from this general refledion. 

The religion of the Grifons is divided into catholic 
and. reformed. The dodrines of the reformation Were 
firfl preached about the year 1524, and received at 
Flsefch a fnlall village in the Ten Jurifdidions upon 
the confines of Sargans ; from thence they were ex¬ 
tended to Mayenfeld and Malantz, and foon after¬ 
wards through the whole valley of Pretigau. The new 
opinions fpread with fitch celerity, that before the end 
of the 16th century they were embracedby the whole 
league of the Ten Jurifdidions (excepting part of the* 
community of Alvenew) ,the greateft part of the Houfe 
of God, and a few communities in the Grey Leaguel 
The difference of religion nearly excited a civil war 
between the two feds, as well at the firftintrodudioit 
of the reformation as at the beginning of the troubles 
in the Valteline. In the latter inflance, the two par¬ 
ties rofe in arms ; bnt the Catholics being overpower¬ 
ed by the ProteflantS, matters were amicablyadjufted. 
Since that period all religious concerns have been re¬ 
gulated with perfed cordiality. According to the ge¬ 
neral confent of the three leagues, each community 
being abfolutewithin its little territory, has thepower 
of appointing its own particular worfhip,and the inha¬ 
bitants are free to follow either the Catholic or Re¬ 
formed perfuafion. In the adminiftration of civil af¬ 
fairs religion has no interference: the deputies of the 
general diet may be members of either communion, as 
chofen by the communities which they reprefent. By 
thismoderateand toleratingprinciple, allreligious dif- 
fenfions have been fupprefled as much as poffible ; and 
the moft perfed amity fubfifts between the two feds. 

In fpiritual concerns, the Cathoiics for the moft part 
ate under the jurifdidion of the bifhopof Coire. For 
the affairs of the Reformed churches, each league is 
divided into a certain Humber of diftrids, the minifters 
Whereof aflemble twice every year : thefe affemblics 
are called colloquia. Each colloquium has itsprefident, 
and each league a fuperintendant called a dearie The 
fupreme authority in fpiritual concerns is veiled in the 
fynod, which is compofed of the three deans, and the 
clergy of each league; the fynod affembles every year 
alternately in each of the three leagues. Candidates 
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Grifons for holy orders are examined before the fynod. The 
I! neceflary qualifications for admiflion into the church 
Groat, ought to be the knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin ; but this rule is not ftri&ly adhered to ; many 
being ordained without the lealt acquaintance with 
either of thofe languages. Formerly Latin was folely 
ufed, as well in the debates of the fynod as for the 
purpofe of examining the candidates ; but at prefent 
that tongue grows more and more into diful'e, and 
German is employed in its head. 

The number of reformed parilhes in the whole three 
leagues amounts to 135, in the following proportion : 
—In the Grey League 46, in that of God’s Houfe 53, 
and in the League of Ten Jurifdi&ions 36. The mi- 
nifters of thefe churches enjoy but very fmallfalaries. 
The richeft benefices do not perhaps yield more than 
L. 20, or at molt L.25 per annum , and the poorefl 
fometimes fcarcely L.6. This fcanty income is at¬ 
tended with many inconveniences. It obliges the 
clergy who have families to follow fome branch of 
traffic, to the negledt of their ecclefiaitical Hudies, and 
to the degredation of their profeffional character. Ano¬ 
ther inconvenience is fuperadded to thenarrownefs of 
.their income. In molt communities the minilters, 
though confirmed by the fynod, are chofen by the 
.people of the parilh, and are folely dependent on their 
bounty. For thefe reafons, the candidates for holy 
orders are generally extremely ignorant, ^They can¬ 
not fupport that expence which is requifite to purfue 
their lludies; they are not animated with the expec¬ 
tation of a decent competence ; and, from the depen¬ 
dent mode of their eledtion, are not encouraged to de- 
ferve their’promotion by a conliltent dignity of cha¬ 
racter. 

GRIST, in country affairs, denotes corn ground, 
or ready for grinding. 

GRIT (argillaceous), agenusof argillaceous earth. 
Its texture is more or lefs porous, equable, and rough 
to the touch. It does not give fire with Itecl, nor 
effervefee with acids. When frelh broken and breath¬ 
ed upon, it exhales an earthy fmell. Mr Kirwan men¬ 
tions two kinds; one from Hollington near Utoxeter, 
of a yellowilh or whitifh grey, and about the fpecific 
gravity of 2288. Another, from Kneperlly in Staf- 
fordlhire, is of the fpecific gravity of 2568 ; and fo un- 
fufible as to be ufed for fire Hones. According to 
Fabroni the grit-hone is of greater or lefs hardnefe, 
moltlyof a grey, and fometimes of a yellowilh colour, 
compofed of a liliceous and micaceous fand, but rarely 
of a fparry kind ; with greater or fmaller particles 
clofely compared by an argillaceous cement. It gives 
fome fparks with fteel, is indiffoluble for the moll part 
. in acids, and vitrifiable in a Itrong fire. It is ufed for 
millftones and whethones ; and fometimes for filter¬ 
ing Hones and for building. 

GROAT, an Englilh money of account, equal to 
four pence. Othdr nations, as the Dutch, Polanders, 
Saxons, Bohemians, French, &c. have likewife their 
groats, groots, groches, gros, &c. In the Saxon 
. times, no filver coin bigger than a penny was llruck 
in England, nor after the conquelt, till Edward III. 
who, about the year 1351, coined groffes, i. e. groats, 
or great pieces, which went for 4d. a-piece: and fo 
the matter flood till the reign of Henry VIII. who, 
in 1504, firft coined Hulling*, 


Groats, in country affairs, oats after the hulls are Croats 
off, or great oat-meal. II 

GROCERS, anciently were fuch perfons as en- Groningen 
groired all merchandize that was vendible ; but now 
they are incorporated, and make one of the companies 
of the city of London, which deals in fugar, foreign 
fruits, fpices, &c. 

GROENLAND, or Spitzbergen. See Green¬ 
land. 

GROGRAM, a kind of huff made of lilk and 
mohair. 

GROIN, that part of the belly next the thigh.— 

In the Philofophical TranfaCtions we have an account 
of a remarkable cafe, where a peg of wood was ex¬ 
tracted from the groin of a young woman of 21, after 
it had remained i6yearsin thellomach and intellines, 
having been accidentally fwallowed when fire was about 
five years of age. Vide Vol. LXVII. p. 459. 

Groin, among builders, is the angular curve made 
by the interfeClion of two femi-cylinders or arches ; 
and is either regular or irregular—A regular groin is 
when the interfeCling arches, whether femicircular 
or femieliptical, areof the fame diameters and heights. 

An irregular groin is where one of the arches is femi¬ 
circular and the other femieliptical. 

GROMWELL, in botany. See Lithosper- 

MUM. 

GRONINGEN, the moh northerly of the Seven 
United Provinces, is bounded on the north by the 
German ocean ; on the fouth, by the county of Dren- 
the ; on the eaft, by the bilhopric of Munfter, and the 
principality of Eah-Friefeland ; and on the well by 
the province of Friefeland, from which it is parted by 
tfie river Lawers. Its greateh length from fouth-call 
to north-weflis about 47 miles ; but its breadth is ve¬ 
ry unequal, the greatefl being about 33 miles. Here 
are rich paftures, large herds of great and fmall cattle, 
plenty of fea and river filh, and of turf, with fome fo- 
rehs and corn-land. There are ieveral rivers in the 
province, of which the principal is the Hunfe ; and 
a great number of canals and dykes. The hates 
confih of the deputies of the town of Groningen, and 
the Ommeland, or circumjacent country ; and hold 
their afiemblies always in the town of Groningen. 

The province had anciently governors, under the title 
of bur grave s but their power being limited, the 
people enjoyed 'great privileges. Afterwards it be¬ 
came fubjedl to the bilhop of Utrecht ; but Ibookof his 
yoke at lah, and recovered its liberty. In 1536 it 
fubmitted to Charles V. and in 1579 acceded to the 
union of Utrecht. The colleges are much the fame 
here as in the other provinces, viz. the provincial 
hates, council of hate, provincial tribunal, and cham¬ 
ber of accounts. Six deputies are fent from hence to, 
the ftates-general, Of the ehabliihed clergy there are 
160 minihers, which form feven dalles, whoft annual” 
fynod is held, by turns, at Groningen and Appinge- 
dam. 

Gron in gen, the capital of the province of that name, 
is fituated about 12 miles from the neareh Ihore of the 
German ocean, at the conflux of feveraj rivulets,which 
form the Hunfe - and Fivel. Ships of confideruble but"-, 
den can come up to the city, in cenftq-uence of which 
it enjoys a pretty good trade. It was formcily very 
hr on g, but its fortifications ace now much ne fietkd. 
k Tb'S 
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Gronovia The univerfity here was founded in 161 j, and is well 
II endowed out of the revenues of the ancient monafte- 
. roo f e - . ries. The town, which was formerly one of the 
Hanfe, and has ltill great privileges, is large and po¬ 
pulous, being the feat of the high colleges, and con¬ 
taining three fpacious market-places, and 27 ftreets, 
in which are many fine houfes, befides churches and 
other puhlic ftru&ures. By the river Five! and the 
Eems, it has a communication with Weftphalia. In 
1672 it made fuch a gallant refinance again!! thebi- 
fiiop of Munfler, that he is faid to have loft io,oco 
men before it. Rodolphus Agricola and Vefelius, two 
of the moft learned men of the age in which they lived, 
were born here. Under the jurifdidlion of this city is 
a confiderable diftrift, called the Corecht. E, Long. 
6. 25. N. Lat. 53. 10. 

GRONOVIA, in botany : a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
34th order, Gucurbitaceai There are five petals and 
ftamina inferted into a campanulated calyx ; the berry 
is dry, monofpermous, and inferior. 

GRONOVIUS (John Frederic), a very learned 
critic, was born at Hamburgh in 1613 ; and having 
travelled through Germany, Italy, and France, was 
made profell’or of polite learning at Deventer, and af¬ 
terwards at Leyden, where he died in 1671, He 
publilhed, 1. Diatribe in Statii, &c. 2 . Dcfefiertiis. 

3. Correct editions of Seneca, Statius,.T. Livy,Pliny’s 
Natural Hiftory, Tacitus, Aulus Gellius, Phaedrus’s 
Fables, &c. with notes ; and other works. 

Gronovius (James), fonof the preceding, anda 
very learned man, was educated firft at Leyden, then 
went over to England, where he vifited the univerli- 
ties, confulted the curious MSS. and formed an ac¬ 
quaintance with feveral learned men. He was chofen 
by the grand duke to be profeflbr at Pi fa, with acon- 
liderable ftipend. He returned into Holland, after he 
liad refided two years in Tufcany, and confulted the 
MSS. in the Medicean library. In 1679, he was in¬ 
vited by the curators of the univerfity to a profeffor- 
!hip; and his inaugural differtion was fo highly 
approved of, that the curators added 400 florins to 
his ftipend, and this augmentation continued to his 
death in 1716. He ref;;fed feveral honourable and 
advantageous offers. His principal works are, The 
treafure of Creek antiquities, in 13 vols. folio ; and a 
great number of differtations, and editions of ancient 
•ntthors. He was compared to Schioppus for the vi¬ 
rulence of his ftyle ; and the feverity with which he 
treated other great men who differed from him, ex- 
pofed him to juft cenfure. 

GROOM, a name particularly applied to feveral 
fuperior officers belonging to the king’s houfehold, as 
groom of the chamber, groom of theftole. See Stole, 
and Wardrobe 

Groom is more particularly ufed for a fervant ap¬ 
pointed to attend on horfes in the ftable—The word 
is formed from the Ylcnnfti grom, “ a boy.” • 

GROOVE, among miners, is theihaft or pit funk 
into the earth, fometimes in the vein, and fometimes 
not. 

Groove, among joiners, the channel made by their 
plough in the edge, of a moulding, ftyle, or rail, to put 
their pannels in, in wainfcotting. 
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GROSS, a foreign money, in divers countries, an- 
fvvering to the Englifh groat. 

Gross is ufed among us for the quantity of twelve . 
dozen. 

Cross weight, is the weight of merchandizes and 
goods, with their dull and drofs, as alfo of the bag, 
cafk, cheft. &c. wherein they arc contained ; out 
of which grofs weight, allowance is to be made of 
tare and tret. 

GROSS, or Grossus, in our ancient law writers, 
denotes a thing abfolute,and not depending on another. 
Thus, villain in grofs, villanus in grcJj r o,vias a fervant, 
who did not belong to the -land, but immediately to 
the perfon of the lord ; or a fervile perfou not ap¬ 
pendant or annexed to the land or manor, and to go 
along with the tenures as appurtenant to it ; but like 
other perfonal goods and chattels of hk lord,, at his 
•lord’s pleafureand difpofal. 

Gross , advowfon in. See Advowson. 
Gross-bean, in zoology, a name by which we 
commonly call the coccothr aufies, called alfo at other 
-times the haw finch. This is the loxia coccothrauftes 
in the Linnsean fyftem. 

Gross-bea k, in ornithology ; afpecies of Loxia. 
GROSSULARIA. - SeeRrBES. 

GROTESQUE, or Grotesk, in fculpture and 
painting, fomethingwhimfical, extravagant, and mon- 
-ftrous; confifting either of things that are merely 
imaginary, and have no exiftence in nature; or of 
-things fo diftorted, as to raife furprife and ridicule. 
The name arifes hence, that figures of this kind were 
-anciently much ufed to adorn the grsttcs wherein the 
-tombs of eminent perfons or families were inclofed. 
Such was that of Ovid, whofe grotto was difcovered 
near Rome about one hundredyearsagoi. 

GROTIUS (Hugo), or more properly Hugo de 
GROOT>oneof the greateft meninEurope,was bornat 
Delft in 1583. He made fo rapid a progrefs in his flu- 
dies, that at the age of 15 he had at tained a great know¬ 
ledge in philolophy, divinity, and civil law ; and a 
yet greater proficiency in polite literature, as appeared 
by the commentary he had made at that age on Mar- 
tianus Gapella. In 1598, he accompanied the Dutch 
ambaffador into France, and was honoured with feveral 
marks of efteem by Henry IV. He took his degree 
of dudtor of laws in that kingdom; and at 'his return 
to his native country, devoted himfelf tothe bar, and 
pleaded before he was 17 years of age. He was not 
24 when he was appointed attorney-general. In 1:613 
he fettled in Rotterdam, and was nominated fyndic ©f 
that city ; but did not accept of the office, till a.pro- 
mife was made him that he fliould not be removed 
from it. This prudent precaution he took from his 
forefeeing, that the quarrels of the divines on the doc¬ 
trine of grace, which had already given rife to many 
factions in the"ftate, would occafion revolutions in the 
chief cities. The fame year hewas fent into England, 
on account of the divifions that reigned between the 
traders of the two nations, on the right of filhing in 
the northern feas; but heeould obtain no fatisfaftion. 
He was afterwards fent to England, as it is thought, 
to perfoade the king and the principal divines to 
favour the Arminians; and he had feveral con¬ 
ferences with king James on that fubjedL • On his 
return to Holland, his attachment to Barnevelt in¬ 
volved 
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volycd him in great trouble s for lie was feized, and 
fentenced to perpetual iniprifonment in 1619, aud to 
forfeit all his goods and chattels. But after havingheen 
’ treated with great rigour for above a year and a half 
in his confinement, he was delivered' by the advice and 
artifice of his wife,who having obferved that his keep¬ 
ers had often fatigued themfelves with fearching and 
examining a great trunk-full of foul-linen which ufed 
to be wafhed at Gorkum, but now let it pafs without 
opening it, fhe advifed him to bore holes in it to pre¬ 
vent his being Aided, and then togetinto it. He com¬ 
plied with this advice, and was carried to a friend’s 
houfe in Gorkum; where drefiing himfelf like a mafon, 
and taking a rule and trowel, he parted through the 
market-place, and ftepping into a boat went to Valvet 
in Brabant. Here he made himfelf known to fome 
Arminians, and hired a carriage to Antwerp. At firft 
there was a dtfign of profecuting his wife, who ftaid 
in the prifon ; and fome judges were of opinion that 
Ihe oughttobe kept there in her hufband’s head : how¬ 
ever, fhe was releafed by a plurality of voices, and uni- 
verfally applauded for her behaviour. He now retired 
into France, where he met with a gracious recep¬ 
tion from that court, and Louis XIII. fettled a pen- 
lion upon him. Having refided there eleven years, 
he returned to Holland, on his receiving a very kind 
letter from Frederic Henry prince of Orange : but 
his enemies renewing their perfecution, he went to 
Hamburgh; where in 1635;, Queen Chriftina of 
Sweden made him her counlellor, and fent him am- 
bartador into France. After having difeharged the du¬ 
ties of this office above eleven years, he returned, in 
order to give an account to Queen Chriftina of his 
embafly; when he took Holland in his way, and re¬ 
ceived many honours at Amflerdam. He was intro¬ 
duced to her Swedilh majefly at Stockholm ; and there 
begged that ihe would grant his difmiffiou, in order 
that he might return to Holland. This he obtained 
with difficulty ; and the queen gave him many marks 
of her efleem, though he had many enemies at this 
court. As he was returning, the (hip in which he 
embarked was call away on the coaft of Pomerania ; 
and being now fick, he continued his journey by 
land; but was forced to flop at Roflock, where he 
died, on the 28th of Auguft 1645. His body was 
carried to Delft, to be interred in thefepulchre of his 
ancefiors. Notwithftanding the embaffies in which 
he was employed, he compofed a great number of 
excellent works; the principal of which are, 1. A 
treatife De jure belli et pads, which is efleemed a 
mafter-piece. 2. A treatife on the truth of the Chrif- 
tian religion. 3. Commentaries on the holy feriptures. 
4. The Hiflory and Annals of Holland, y. A 
great number of letters. All which are written in 
Latin. 

GROTSCAW, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
the province of Servia, where a battle was fought be¬ 
tween the Germans and Turks, in the year 1729, in 
which the Germans were forced to retreat with lofs. 
E.Long. 21 o. N. Lat. 4;. o. 

GROTSKAW, a ftrong town of Germany, capital 
of a province of the fame name in Silefia. It is very 
agreeibly feated in a fruitful plain. E. Long. 17. 35. 
N. Lat. 50. 42. 

GROTTO, or Gxotta, a large deep cavern or 
VCL.VIII. ' 


den in a mountain or rock. The word is Italian, 
grotta, formed, according to Menage, &c. from the 
Latin crypta , Du cange obferves, that grotta was ufed 
in the fame fenfe in the corrupt Latin. 

The ancient anchorites retired into dens and grot¬ 
tos, to apply themfelves the more attentively to medi- 
ration. 

Okey-hole, Elden-hole, Pcake’s-holc, and Pool’s- 
ho]e are famous among the natural caverns or grottos 

of Britain. 

The entrance to Okey-hole, on, the fouth fide of 
Mendip-hills, is in the fall of thofehills, which is be- 
fet all about with rocks, and has near it a precipitate 
defeent of near twelve fathoms deep, at the bottom of 
which there continually iffues from the rocks a confi- 
dcrable current of water. The naked rocks above the 
entrance fhow themfelves about 30 fathoms high, and 
the whole afeent of the hill above is about a mile, and 
is very fteep. As you pafs into this vault, you go a: 
firft upon a level, but advancing farther, the way is 
found to be rocky and uneven, fometimes afeending, and 
fometimes defeending. The roof of this cavern, in the 
higheft part, is about eight fathoms from the ground, 
but in many particular places it is fo low, that a man 
muft rtoop to get along. The breadth is not lefs vari¬ 
ous than the height, for in fome places it is five or fix 
fathoms wide, and in others not more than one or two. 
It extends itfelf in length about two hundred yards. 
People talk much of certain Hones in it, refembling 
men and women, and other things; but there is little 
matter of curiolity in thefe, being only (liapdefs lumps 
of a common fpar. At the fartheft part of the cavtru 
there is a good flream of water, large enough to drive 
a mill, which partes all along one fide of the cavern, 
and at length Hides down about fix or eight fathoms 
amongthe rocks, and then prefling through the cleirs 
of them, difeharges itfelf into the valley. The river 
within the cavern is well ftored with cels, and has fome 
trouts in it ; and thefe cannot have come from with¬ 
out, there being fo great a fall near the entrance. In 
dry fummers, a great number of frogs arefeen all along 
this cavern, even to the farthefl part of it; and on the 
roof of it,at certain places,haug vafl numbers of bats,as 
they do in almoft all caverns, the entrance of which is 
either level, or but flightly afeending or defeending ; 
and even in the more perpendicular ones they are fome- 
timesfound, provided they are not too narrow, and are 
fufficiently high. The cattle that feed in the paflures 
through which this river runs,have been known to die 
fuddenly fometimes after a flood; this is probably 
owing to the waters having been impregnated, either 
naturally or accidentally, with lead ore., 

Elden-hole is a huge profound perpendicular chafin, 
three miles from Buxton, ranked among the natural 
wonders of the Peak. Its depth is unknown, and. is 
pretended to be unfathomable. Cotton tells us lie 
foundedB84yards ; yet the plummet IHlldrew. But 
he might eafily be deceived, unlefs his plummet was 
very heavy; the weight of a. rope of that length might 
well make the landing of the plummet fc.irce percei¬ 
vable. 

Peakc’s-liole, and Pool's hole, called alfo the Devil 
■d — p, are two remarkable horizontal fprings under 
mountains ; the one near Caftleton, the other juft by 
Buxton. They feeni to have owed their origin to the 
T fprings 
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Grotto, fprings which have their current through them ; when 
~ the water had forced its way through the horizontal 

Allures of the ftrata, and had carried the loofe earth 
away with it, the loofe hones mult fall down of courfe; 
and where the ftrata had few or no filfures, they re¬ 
mained entire ; and fo formed thefe very irregular 
arches, which are now fo much wondered at. The 
water which paffes through Pool’s-hole is impregnated 
with particles of lime-hone, and has incruhed the 
whole cavern in fuch a manner that it appears as- one 
folid rock. 

In grottos are frequently found cryhalsof the rock, 
ftaladlites, and other natural conglaciations, and thofe 
often of an amazing beauty. M. Homberg conjec¬ 
tures, from feveral circumhances, that the marble pil¬ 
lars in the grotto of Andparos vegetate or grow. 
That author looks on this grotto as a garden, whereof 
the pieces of marble are the plants; and endeavours to 
Ihow, that they could only be produced by fome vege¬ 
tative principle. See Antiparos. 

At Foligno in Italy is another grotto confihing of 
pillars and orders of architedhire of marble, with their 
ornaments. See. fcarely inferior to thofe of art; but 
they all grow downwards : fo that if this too be a gar¬ 
den, the plants are turned upfide down. 

Grotto del Catii, a little cavernnear Pozzuoli, four 
leagues from Naples, the fleams whereof are of a 
mephitical or noxious quality ; whence alfo it is call¬ 
ed bocca venenofa, the poifonous mouth. See Mephitis. 

“ Two miles from Naples (fays Dr Mead), juft by 
the Lago de Agnano, is a celebrated mofeta, commonly 
called la Crotta del Can't , and equally deftructive to all 
within the reach of its vapours. It is a fmall grotto 
about eight feet high, twelve long, and fix broad; from 
the ground arifes a thin, fubdle, warm fume, vifible 
enough to a difeerning eye, which does not fpring up 
in little parcels here and there, but in one continued 
ftream,covering the whole furface of the bottom of the 
cave; having this remarkable difference from common 
vapours, that it does not like fmoke difperfe itfelf into 
the air, but quickly after its rife falls back again, and 
returns to the earth ; the colour of the fides of the 
grotto being the meafure of itsafeent: for fo far it is 
of a darkifh-green, but higher only common earth. 
And as I myfelf found no inconveniency by Handing 
in it, fo no animal, if its head be above this mark, is in 
theleaft injured. But when, as the manner is, a dog, or 
any other creature, is forcibly kept below it ; or, by 
reafon of its fmallnefs, cannot hold its head above it, it 
prefently lofes all motion, falls down as dead, or in a 
fwoon ; the limbs convulfed and trembling, till at laft 
no more figns of life appear than a very weak and al- 
mofl infenlible beating of the heart and arteries; which, 
if the animal be left a little longer, quickly ceafes too, 
and then the cafeis irrecoverable: but if it befnatched 
out, and laid in theopen air, it foon comes to life again, 
and fooner if thrown into the adjacent lake.” The 
fumes of the grotto, the fame author argues, are'no 
real poifon, but ad chiefly by their gravity ; elfe the 
creatures could not recover fo foon, or if they did, 
fome fymptoms, as faintnefs, &c. would be the confe- 
quenceof it. He adds, “ that in creatures killed there¬ 
with, when differed, no marks of infedion appear ; 
and that the attack proceeds from a want of air, by 
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which the circulation tends to an entire ftoppage ; and Grotto, 
this fo much the more, as the animal infpires a fluid —■»—* 
of a quite different nature from the air, and fo in no 
refped fit to fupply its place. Taking the animal 
out, while yet alive, and throwing it into the neigh¬ 
bouring lake, it recovers: this is owing to the coldnefs 
of the water, which promotes the contradion of the 
fibres, and fo aflifts the retarded circulation />the fmall 
portion of air which remains in the veficulas, after eve¬ 
ry expiration, may be fufticient to drive out the noxi¬ 
ous fluid. After the fame manner, cold water ads in 
a detiquium animi: the lake of Agnano has no greater 
virtue in it than others.” 

The fleam arifing in this grotto was for a longtime 
reckoned to be of a poifonous nature, and thought to 
fuffocate the animals which breathed it. Dr Hales 
imagined that it deftroyed the elafticity of the air, 
caufed the veficles of the lungs to collapfe, and thus 
occafioned fudden death—It is now, however, found 
that this fteam is nothing elfe than fixed air, which 
from time immemorial hath iffued out of the earth in 
that place in very great quantity, the caufes of which 
cannot yet be inveftigated from any of the modern 
difeoveries concerning that fpecies of air. It proves 
pernicious when breathed in too great quantity, by 
rarefying the blood too much; and hence the belt 
method of recovering perfons apparently killed by fix¬ 
ed air, is to apply a great degree of cold all over their 
bodies, in order to condenfe the blood as much as pof- 
fible. This is the reafon why the dogs recover when 
thrown into the lake Agnano, as abovementioned. 

See the articles Blood and Damps. 

Grotta del Serpi , is a fubterraneous cavern near 
the village of Saffa, eight miles from the city of Brac- 
cano in Italy, deferibed by Kircher thus: “Th egrotta 
del ferpi is big enough to hold two perfons. It is per¬ 
forated with feveral fiftular apertures, fomewhat in 
manner of a fieve ; out of which, at the beginning of 
the fpring feafon, iffues a numerous brood of young 
Ihakes of divers colours, but all free from any parti¬ 
cular poifonous quality. In this cave they expofe their 
lepers,paralytics, arthritics, and elepbantiac patients, 
quite naked; where, the warmth of the fubterraneous 
fleams refolving them into a fweat, and the ferpents 
clinging varioufly all around, licking and fucking 
them, they become fo thoroughly freed of all their vi- 
tious humours, that, upon repeating the operation for 
fome time, they become perfectly reftored.” 

This cave Kircher vitited himfelf; and found it 
warm, and every way agreeable to the defeription 
given of it. He faw the holes, and heard a mur^ 
muring hiffing noife in them. Thongh he miffed 
feeing the ferpents, it not being the feafon of their 
creeping out; yet he faw a great number of their 
exuviae, or Houghs, and an elm growing hard by la¬ 
den with them. 

The difeovery of this cave was by the cure of a le- Muftum 
per goiag from Rome to fome baths near this place. Worm. 
Lofing his way, and being benighted, he happened 
upon this cave. Finding it very warm, he pulled off 
his clothes ; and being weary and ileepy, had thegood 
fortunenot to feel the ferpents about him till theyhad 
wrought his cure. 

Milky Cortto, Crypta Lattea, a mile diftant from 

the 
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Crotto, the ancient village of Bethlehem, is faid to have been 
Orovc. t h us denominated on occalion of the bleffed Virgin, 
v ' who let fall fome drops of milk in giving fuck to Jefus 
in this grotto. And hence it has been commonly fup- 
pofed, that the earth of this cavern has the virtue of 
relloring milk to women that are grown dry, and even 
of curing fevers. Accordingly, they are always dig¬ 
ging in it, and the earth is fold at a good rate to fuch 
as have faith enough to give credit to the fable. An 
altar has been built on the place, and a church juft 
by it. 

Grotto is alfo ufed for a little artificial edifice 
made in a garden, in imitation of a natural grotto. 
The outfides of thofe grottos are ufually adorned with 
ruflic architecture, and their infide with fhell-work, 
foflils, &c. finifhed likewife with jets d’eau or foun¬ 
tains, &c. 

A cement for artificial grottos may be made thus : 
Take two parts of white rolin, melt it clear, and add 
to it four parts of bees wax ; when melted together, 
add two or three parts of the powder of the ftone you 
defign to cement, or fo much as will give the cement 
the colour of the flone ; to this add one part of 
flower of fulphur: incorporate all together over a 
gentle fire, and afterwards knead them with your 
hands in warm water. With this cement the (tones, 
fltells, &c. after being well dried before the fire, may 
be cemented. 

Artificial red coral branches, for the embelliflimcnt 
of grottos, maybe made in the following manner : 
Take clear rolin, diffolve it in a brafs-pan ; to every 
ounce of which add two drams of the fineft vermilion: 
when you have ftirred them well together, and have 
chofen your twigs and branches, peeled and dried, 
take a pencil and paint the branches all over whilft 
the compofition is warm afterwards (hape them in 
imitation of natural coral. This done, hold the bran¬ 
ches over a'gentle coal-fire, till all is fmooth and even 
as if poliflied. In the fame manner white coral may 
be prepared with white lead, and black coral with 
lamp-black. 

A grotto may be built with little expence, ofglafs, 
cinders, pebbles, pieces of large flint, fltells, mofs, 
(tones, counterfeit coral, pieces of chalk, &c. all 
bound or cemented together with the above deferibed 
cement. 

GROVE, in gardening, a fmall wood impervious 
to the rays of the fun. 

Groves have been in all ages held in great venera¬ 
tion. The profeuchts, and high-places of the Jews, 
whither they reforted for the purpofes of devotion, 
were probably fuuated in groves : See Jolhuah xxiv. 
26. The profeuchse in Alexandria, mentioned by 
Philo, had groves about them, becaufe he complains 
that the Alexandrians, in a tumult againft the Jews, 
cut down the trees of their profeuchae. 

The ancient Romans had a fort of groves near feve-, 
ralof their temples, which were confecrated to fome 
god, and called luci, by Antiphrafis, a non lucendo, as 
being (hady and dark. The veneration which the an¬ 
cient druids had for groves is well known. 

Modern groves are not only great ornaments to 
gardens ; but are alfo the greateft relief againft the 
violent heat of the fun, affording (hade to walk under 
in the hotted parts of the day, when the other parts 


of the garden are ufelefs ; fo that every garden is de- Grove, 
fedlive which has not Ihade. v 

Groves are of two forts, viz. either open or clofe. 

Open groves are fuch as have large fliady trees, which 
(land at fuch diftances, as that their branches ap¬ 
proach fo near to each other as to prevent the rays of 
the fun from penetrating through them. 

Clofe groves have frequently large trees (landing in 
them ; but the ground under thefe are filled with 
(hrubs or underwood : fo that the walks which are in 
them are private, and fereened from winds ; by which 
means they are rendered agreeable for walking, at 
thofe times when the air is either too hot or too cold 
in the more expofed parts of the garden. Thefe are 
often contrived fo as to bound the open groves, and 
frequently to hide the walls or other inclofures.of 
the garden : and when they are properly laid out, 
with dry walks winding through them, and on the 
(ides of thefe fweet-lmelling (hrubs and flowers irre¬ 
gularly planted, they have a charming effedt. 

Grove (Henry), a learned and ingenious Prelby- 
terian divine, was born at Taunton in Somerfetfliire, 
in 1683. Having obtained a fufficient (lock of claffical 
literature, he went through a courfe of academical 
learning, under theRev. Mr Warren ofTaumon,who 
had a flourifhing academy. He then removed to Lon¬ 
don, and ftudied fome time under the reverend Mr 
Rowe, to whom he was nearly related. Here he 
contradled a friendfliip with feveral perfons of merit, 
and particularly with Dr Watts, which continued till 
his death, though they were of different opinions in 
feveral points warmly controverted among divines. 

After two years fpent under Mr Rowe, he returned 
into the country, and began to preach with great re¬ 
putation ; when an exadt judgment, a lively imagina¬ 
tion, and a rational and amiable reprefentation of 
Chriftianity, delivered in a fweet and well governed 
voice, rendered him generally admired ; and the fpi- 
rit of devotion which prevailed in his fermons procur¬ 
ed him the efleem and friendlhip of Mrs Singer, af¬ 
terwards Mrs Rowe, which (he expreffed in a fine ode 
on death, addrefledto Mr Grove. Soonafter his begin¬ 
ning to preach, he married; and on the death of Mr 
Warren, was chofen to fucceed him in the academyat 
Taunton. This obliging him torefide there, he preach¬ 
ed for 18 years to two fmall congregations in the 
neighbourhood ; and though his falary front both was 
lefs than twenty pounds a-year, and he had a growing 
family, he went through it cheerfully. In 1708, he 
pnblifhed a piece, infilled, The Regulation ofDiverfi- * 
ons, drawn up for the ufeofhis pupils. About the fame 
time, he entered into a private difpute by letter with 
Dr Samuel Clarke : but they not being able to con¬ 
vince each other, the debate was dropped with expref- 
fions of great mutual efteem. He next wrote feveral 
papers printed in the Spedlator, viz. Numbers 588. 

601. 626. 635. The laft was repnblifhed, by the di- 
redtion of Dr Gibfon bi(hop of London, in the Evi¬ 
dences of the Chriftian Religion, by Jofeph Addifon, 

Efq. In I 72 J, Mr James, his partner in the academy, 
dying, he fucceeded him in his paftoral charge at 
Fulwood, near Taunton, and engaged his nephew 
to undertake the other parts of Mr James’s work as 
tutor; 3nd in this fituation Mr Grove continued till 
his death, which happened in 1738. His great con- 
T 2 cern 
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cern with liis pupils, was to infpife and cheriduin 
them a prevailing love of truth, virtue, liberty, and 
genuine religion, without violent attachments or pre¬ 
judices in favour of any party of Chriftiansv He re- 
prefcnted truth, and virtue in a moil engaging light ; 
and though his income, botn as a tutor and a minider, 
was inefficient to fupport his family, without break¬ 
ing into his paternal eilate, heknew not hpw torefufe 
the call of charity. Belides the above pieces, he wrote, 
i. An Eifay towards a Demondration of the Soul’s 
Immortality. 2. An Eifay on the Terms of Chridian 
Communion. 3. The Evidence of our Saviour’s Re- 
furredlion confidered. 4. Some Thoughts concerning 
the Proof of a Future Scate from Reafon. 5. A Dif- 
courfe concerning the Nature and Defign oftheLord’s 
Supper. 6. Wifdotn the fir ft fpring of Adtion in the 
Deity. 7. A Difcourfe on Saving Faith. 8. Mifcel- 
lauiesin profe and verfe. 9. Many Sermons, &c. Af¬ 
ter his deceafe, liis podhumous works were publiffied 
by fubfeription, in four volumes odtavo, with the 
names of near 700 fubferibers, among whom were 
Lome of the bed judges of merit in the edabliffied 
-church. 

GROUND, in painting, the furface upon which 
ihe figures and other objects are reprefented. 

The ground is properly underdood of fuch parts of 
■the piece, as have nothing painted on them, but re¬ 
tain theoriginal colour upon which the other colours 
.are applied to make the reprefentations. 

A building is faid to ferve as a ground to a figure 
when the figure is painted cm the building. 

The ground behind a pidhtre in miniature, is com¬ 
monly blue or crimfon, imitating a curtain of fatin or 
velvet. 

Ground, in etching, denotes a gummous compofi- 
tion fmeared over the furface ofthe metal to be etched, 
to prevent the aquafortis from eating, except in fueh 
places where this ground is cut through with the point 
of a needle. See the article Etching. 

Ground- Angling, fiihing under water without a 
float, only with a plumb of lead, or a bullet, placed 
about nine inches from the hook ; which is better, be- 
-caufe it will roll on die ground. This method of fiffi- 
ing is mod proper in cold weather, when the fiffi 
fwim very low. 

The morning and evening are the chief feafons for 
the ground-line in fithing for trout; but if the day 
prove cloudy, or the water muddy, you may fiffi at 
ground all day. 

CROVS'D-Taeklc, a Blip’s anchors, cables, &c. and 
in general whatever is neceflary to make her ridefafe 
at anchor. 

G round- Ivy, in botany. See Glechoma. 

CROUKD-Fine, in botany. See Teucrium. 

GROUNDSEL. See Senecio. 

GROUP, in painting and fculpture, is an affem- 
blage of two or more figuresof men, beads, fruits, or 
the like, which have fonie apparent relation to each 
other. See Painting —The word is formed of the 
Italian groppo, a knot. 

The Groups, a cinder of iflands lately difeovered 
in the South Sea. They lie in about S. Lat. 18. 12. 
and W. Long. 142. 42. They are long narrow nips 
of land, ranging in all directions, fome of them ten 
miles or upwards in length, but not more than aquar- 


ter of a mile broad. They abound in trees, particu- Groufe, 
larly thofeof the cocoa-nut. They are inhabited by Grouthead. 
well-made people, of a brown complexion; Mod of v——' 

them carried iffi'their hands a (lender pole about 14 


feet in length, pointed like a fpear ; they hadlikewife 
fomething Ihaped like a paddle, about four feet long. 
Their canoes were of different lizes, carrying from 


three to lix or'feven people, and fome of them hoided 


a fail. 


GROUSE, or Growse. See Tetrao. > 
GROUTHEAD, or Greathed (Robert),alearn- 
ed and famous bifiiop of Lincoln, was born at Stow in 
Lincolnihire, or (according to others) at Stradbrook 
in Suffolk, in the latter part of the twelfth century. 
His parents were fo poor, that when a boy he was re¬ 
duced to do the meaned offices, and even to beg his 
bread ; till the mayor of Lincoln, druck with his ap¬ 
pearance and the quicknefs of his anfwers to certain 
quedions, took him into his family, and put him to 
fcboel. Here his ardent love of learning, and admi¬ 
rable capacity for acquiring it, foon appeared, and 
procured him many patrons, by whofe abidance he 
was enabled toprofecutehis dudies, firdatCambridge, 
afterwards at Oxford, and at lad at Paris. In thele 
three famousfeatsoflearning,hefpent many years in 
the mod indefatigable purfuit of knowledge, and be¬ 
came one of the bed and mod univerfal fcholars of the 


age. He was a great mader not only of the French 
and Latin, but alfo of the Greek and Hebrew lan¬ 
guages, which was a very rare accompliffiroent in thofe 
times. We areadiired by Roger Bacon, who was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with him, that hefpentmuch of his 
time for almod forty years in the dudy of geometry, 
adronomy, optics, and other branches of mathematical¬ 
learning, in all which he very much excelled. Theo¬ 
logy was his favourite dudy, in which he read ledtures 
at Oxford with great applaufe. In the mean time, he 
obtained fevt ral preferments in the church, and was at 
length eledted and confecrated bifliop of Lincoln, A. 
D. 1235. In this dation he foon became very fa¬ 
mous, by the purity of his manners, the popularity of 
his preaching, the rigour of his difeipline, and the 
boldnefs with which he reproved the vices and oppofed 
the arbitrary mandates of the court of Rome ; of this 
lad it may be proper to give one example. Pope In¬ 
nocent IV. had granted to one cf his own nephews 
named Frederick , who was but a child, a provilion to 
the firft canon’s place in the church of Lincoln that 
ffiould become vacant ; and fent a bull to the archbi- 


ffiop of Canterbury, and Innocent, then papal legate 
in England, commanding them to fee the provilion 
made effectual 5 which they tranfmitted to ihebilhop 
of Lincoln. But that brave and virtuous prelate 
boldly, refnfed toobey thisunreafonablemandate, and 
fent an anfwer to the papal bull containing the follow¬ 
ing fevere reproaches againd his holinefs for abufing 
his power: “ If we except the fins of Lucifer and 
Antichrill, there neither is nor can be agreater crime, 
nor any thing more contrary to the dodlrine of the 
gofpel, or more odious and abominable in the fight of 
JefusChrill, than to ruin and dedroy the fouls of men, 
by depriving them of the fpiritual aid and minidry of 
their padors.- This crime is committed by thofe who 
command the benefices intendedforthefupportofable 
pallors, to be bedowed an thofe who are incapable of 

per- 
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, performing the duties of the paftoral office. It is im- 
poilible therefore that the holy apoftolic fee, which 
received its authority from the Lord Jefus Chrift, for 
edification, and not for deftrudtion, can be guilty of 
fitch a crime, or any thing approaching to fuch a 
crime, fo hateful to God and fo hurtful to men. For 
this would be a molt manifelt corruption and abufe of 
its authority, which would forfeit all its glory, and 
plunge it into the pains of hell.” Upon hearing this 
letter, his holineis became frantic with rage, poured 
forth a torrent of abufe againft the good biihop, and 
threatened to make him an objedt of terror and afto- 
nilhment to the whole world. Hosv dare (faid he) 
this old, deaf, doating fool, difobey my commands ? 
Is not his mailer the king of England my fubjeet, or 
rather my flave ? Cannot he call him into prifon, and 
crufli him in a moment ?” But the cardinals by degrees 
brought the pope to think more calmly, and to take 
no notice of this letter. “ Let us not (faid they 
raife a tumult in the church without necellity, and 
precipitate that revolt and reparation from us, which 
we know rnuft one day take place.” Remarkable 
words, when we reded! when and by whom they were 
fpoken 1 The bifliop did not long furvive this noble 
fland.againft the grofs corruptions and tyranny of the 
church of Rome: for he fell lick at his callle of Bug- 
den that fame year; and when he became feiilible that 
his death was drawing near, he called his clergy into 
his apartment, and made a long difeourfe to them, to 
prove that the reigning Pope Innocent IV. was Anti- 
chrift. With this exertion his ftrength and fpirits 
were fo much exhaufled, that he expired foon after, 
Odtober 9. 1253. A cotemporary hiftorian, who 
was perfcdtly well acquainted with him, hath drawn 
his charadier in the following manner. “ He was a 
free and bold reprimander of the pope and the king; an 
admonifher of the prelates; a corrector of the monks; 
an inftruclor of the clergy j a fupporter of the ftu- 
dious ; a cenfurer of the incontinent ; a fcourge and 
terror to the court of Rome; a diligent fearcher of 
the feriptures ; and a frequent preacher to the people. 
At his table he was hofpitable, polite, and cheerful. 
In the church he was contrite, devout, and folemn ; 
and in performing all the duties of his office he was 
venerable, adtive, and indefatigable. The illuflrious 
Roger Bacon, who wasmofl capable, and had the befl 
opportunities of forming a true judgment of the ex¬ 
tent of his learning, by pending his works, and by 
frequently converfmg with him, hath given this ho¬ 
nourable teflimonyin his favour. “ Robert Grouthead 
bifhop of Lincoln, and his friend friar Adam de Ma- 
rifeo, are the two molt learned men in the world, and 
excel all the reft of mankind both in divine and human 
knowledge.” This inoft excellent and learned prelate 
was a very voluminous writer, and compofed a prodi¬ 
gious number of treatifes on a great variety of fub- 
jedts in philofophy and divinity, a catalogue of which 
is given by Bale. 

GROWTH, the gradual increafeofbulkandftature 
that takes place in animals or vegetables, to a certain 
period.—The increafe of bulk in fuch bodies as have 
no life, owing to fermentations excited in their fub* 
ftance, or to other caufts, is called Expansion, 
Swelling, &c. 

The growth of animals, nay even of the human fpe- 
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cies, is fubjedl to great variations. A remarkablcin- 
ftance in the laft was obferved in France in the year 
1729. At this dine the Academy of Sciences exa¬ 
mined a boy who was then only feven years old, and 
who meafured four feet eight inches and four lines 
high without his fhoes. His mother obferved the ligns 
of puberty on him at two years old, which continued 
to increafe very quick, and foon arrived at the ufual 
ftandard. At four years old he was able to lift and 
tols the common bundles of hay in ftables into the 
horfes racks ; and at fix years old could lift as much 
as a fturdy fellow of twemy. But though he thus in- 
creafed in bodily ftrength, liis underftandiug was no 
greater than is ufual with children of his age, and 
their play things were alfo his favourite amulements. 

Another boy, a native of the hamlet of Bouzan- 
quet, in the diocefe of Alais, though of a ftrong con- 
ftitution, appeared to be knit and ftiffin his joints till 
he was about four years and a half old. During this 
time nothing farther was remarkable of him than an 
extraordinary appetite, which was fatisfied no other- 
wife than by giving him plenty of the common ali¬ 
ments of the inhabitants of the country, confifting 
of rye-bread, chefnuts, bacon, and' water; but his 
limbs foon becoming fupple and pliable, and his body 
beginning, to expand itfelf, he grew tip in fo extraor¬ 
dinary a manner, that at the age of live years he mea¬ 
fured four feet three inches; fome months after, he 
was four feet eleven inches ; and at fix, five feet, and 
bulky in proportion. His growth was fo rapid, that 
one might fancy he faw him grow: every month, his 
cloaths required to be made longer and wider ; and 
what was ftill very extraordir:*"y in his growth, it 
was not preceded by any licknefs, nor accompanied 
with any pain in the groin or elfewhere. At the 
age of five years bis voice changed, his beard be¬ 
gan to appear, and at iix he had as much as a man of 
thirty; in fliort, all the unqueftionable marks of pu¬ 
berty were vilible in him. It was not doubted in <:be 
country but this child was, at five years old, or five 
and a half, in a condition of begetting other children ; 
which induced the redtor of the parilh to recommend 
to his mother, that ffie would keep him from too fami¬ 
liar a converfation wall children of the other lex. 
Though his wit was riper than is commonly obfer vable 
at the age of five or fix years, yet its progrefs was not 
in proportion to that of his body. His air and man¬ 
ner ftill retained fometbing cbildifli, though by his 
bulk and ftature he refembled a complete man, which 
at firft fight produced a very lingular contrail. His 
voice was firong and manly, and his great ftrength 
rendered him already fit for the labours of the country. 
At the age of five years, he could carry to a good di- 
ftance three meafures of rye, weighing 84 pounds ; 
when turned of fix,- he could lift up ealily on his flioul- 
ders and carry loads of 130 pounds weight a good 
way off; and thefe exercifes were exhibited by him as 
often as the curious engaged him thereto by fome 
liberality. Such beginnings made people think that 
he would foon Ihoot up into a giant. A mountebank 
was already foliating his parents for hint, and flatter¬ 
ing them with hopes of putting him in a way of 
making a great fortufie. E-.t all thefe hopes fud- 
denly vanilhed. His legs became cranked, his body 
fiirmik, his ftrength dihiiniffied, his voice grew fen- 
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©n& fibly weaker, and he at latt funk into a total imbe* 

II cillity. 

v Gru TP°- In the Paris Memoirs alfo there is an account of a 

girl who had her menfes at three months of age. 
When four years old, fhe was four feet fix inches in 
height, and had her limbs well proportioned to that 
height, her breafts large and plump, and the parts 
of generation like thofe of a girl of eighteen ; fo that 
there is no doubt but that Ihe was marriageable at that 
time, and capable of being a mother of children. 
Thefe things are more lingular and marvellous in the 
northern than in thefouthern climates, where the fe¬ 
males come fooner to maturity. In fome places of 
the Eaft Indies, the girls have children at nine years 
of age. 

Many other inllances of extraordinary growth 
might be brought, but the particulars are not remark¬ 
ably different from thofe already related.—It is at firtt 
fight aftonilhing that children of fuch early and pro¬ 
digious growth do not become giants: but when we 
confider, that the figns of puberty appear fo much 
fooner than they ought, it feems evident that the 
whole is only a more than ufually rapid expanlion of 
the parts, as in hot climates ; and accordingly it is 
obferved, that fuch children, inftead of becoming 
giants, always decay and die apparently of old age, 
long before the natural term of human life. 

GRUB, in zoology, the Englilh name of the hex- 
apode worms, produced from the eggs of beetles, and 
which at length are transformed into winged infeds 
of the fame fpecies with their parents. 

GRUBBING, in agriculture, the digging or pull¬ 
ing up of the flubs ar.*l roots of trees. 

When the roots are large, this is a very trouble- 
fome and laborious talk; but Mr Mortimer hath 
fhown how it may be accomplilhed in fuch a manner 
as to fave great expence by a very Ample and eafy 
method. He propofes a ftrong iron hook to be made 
about two feet four inches long, with a large iron¬ 
ring fattened to the upper part of it. This hook 
mult be put into a hole in the fide of the root, to 
which it mutt be fattened; and a lever being put into 
the ring, three men, by means of this lever, may 
wring out the root, and twill the fap-roots afunder. 
Stubs of trees may alfo be taken up with the fame 
hook, in which work it will fave a great deal of la¬ 
bour, though not fo much as in the other ; becaufe 
the flubs mutt be firtt cleft with wedges, before the 
hook can enter the fides of them, to wrench them out 
by pieces. 

GRUBENHAGEN, a town and cattle of the duchy 
of Brunfwic, in Lower Saxony, remarkable for its 
mines of filver, copper, iron, and lead. E. Long. 9. 
36. N. Lat. 51. 45- 

GRUINALES (from grus, “ a crane”), the name 
of the fourteenth order in Linnaeus's Fragments of a 
Natural Method, confining of geranium, and a few 
other genera which the author confiders as allied to 
it in their habit and external ftrudure. 

GRUME, in medicine, denotes a concreted clot of 
blood, milk, or other fubttance. Hence grumous 
blood is that which approaches to the nature of grume, 
and by its vifcidity and flagnating in the capillary 
vcflels produces feveral diforders. 

GRUPPO, or Turned Shake, a mufical grace, de- 


fined by Playford to confift in the alternate prolation Grus 
of two tones in juxta-pofition to each other, with a II 
clofe on the noLe immediately beneath the lower of Gryllug, 
them. See Shake. v 

GRUS, in antiquity, a dance performed yearly by 
the young Athenians around the temple of Apollo, 
on the day of the Delia. The motions and figures of 
this dance were very intricate, and varioufly interwo¬ 
ven ; fome of them being intended to exprefs the 
windings of the labyrinth wherein the minotaur was 
killed by Thefeus. 

Grus, in aftronomy, a fouthern conflellation, not 
vifible in our latitude. The number of liars in this 
conflellation, according to Mr Sharp’s Catalogue, 
is 13. 

Grus, in ornithology. See Ardea. 

GRUTER (Ja'mes), a learned pbilologer, and one 
of the moil laborious writers of his time, was born at 
Antwerp in 1560. He was but a child when his fa¬ 
ther and mother, being perfecuted for the Protettant 
religion by the duchefs of Parma, governefs of the Ne¬ 
therlands, carried him into England. He imbibed the 
elements of learning from his mother, who was one 
of the mod learned women of the age, and befides 
French, Italian, and Englilh, was a complete miftrefs 
of Latin, and wellfkilled in Greek. He fpentfome 
years in the univeriity of Cambridge; after which 
he went to that of Leyden to ftudy the civil law; but 
at laft applied himfelf wholly to polite literature. 

After travelling much, be became profefTor in the uni- 
verfity of Heidelburgh; near which city he died, in 
1627. He wrote many works; the moll confiderable 
of which are, 1. A large collection of ancient infcrip- 
tions. ‘2. Thefaurus criticus. 3. Delicice poet arum 
Callorum, Italorum, & Belgarum, ire. 

GRUYERS, a town of SwifTerland, in the canton 
of Friburgh, with a pretty good cattle. It is famous 
for its cheefe, which is all its riches. E. Long. 7. 23. 

N. Lat. 46. 35. 

GRY, a meafure containing one tenth of a line. 

A line is one-tenth of a digit, and a digit one-tenth 
of a foot, and a philofophical foot one-third of a pen¬ 
dulum, whofe diadromes, or vibrations, in the latitude 
of 45 degrees, are each equal to one-fecond of time, 
or one-fixtieth of a minute. 

GRYLLUS, in zoology, the name of the cricket 
and locufl kinds, which, together with the grafshop- 
pers, make only one genus of infedls, belonging to 
the order ofhemiptera. The general chara&ers of 
the genus are thefe: The head is inflected, armed with 
jaws, and furnifhed with palpi: The antennxinfome 
of the fpecies are fetaceous, in others filiform : The 
wings are deflected towards and wrapped round the 
fides of the body ; the under ones are folded up, fo as 
to be concealed under the elytra. All the feet are 
armed with two nails; and the hind ones are formed 
for leaping. The genus is fubdivided into five dif¬ 
ferent fettions, or families, as follows: 

I. The Acrid/e, Truxa/ides of Fabricius, or Crick¬ 
et family properly fo called ; of which the charac¬ 
ters are : Their head is of a conical form, and longer 
than the thorax; an'd their antenna; are enfiform, or 
fword-ihaped. Of this family there are eight fpecies, 
none of them found in Britain. 

II. The Bum®, or sicrydia of Fabricius t Thefe 

are . 
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Grylluj. are diftinguifhed by a kind bf creft or elevation on the 
j—-V-—- thorax: their antennae are ihorter than the thorax, 
and filiform ; and their palpi are equal.—The gryllus 
bulla-bipun&atus is of a dark-brown colour; fome- 
times befprinkled with fpotsof a higher hue. But the 
chief and molt obvious diftindtion of this fpecies is the 
form of its thorax, which is prolonged, covering the 
whole body, and decreafes to the extremity of the ab¬ 
domen. This prolongation of the thorax ftands inftead 
of elytra, of which this infedt is deflitute. It has on¬ 
ly wings under this projedtion of the thorax. Lin¬ 
naeus mentions afpot in the thorax; which, however, 
is often wanting. This fpecies is every where to be 
met with, in the fields, in woods, &c. There are 10 
or 11 other fpecies, inhabitants of Europe and Ame¬ 
rica. 

III. The third family, called Achet.®, are diftin- 
guifhed by two bridles, lituated above the extremity of 
their abdomen; by having three flemmata; and by the 
tarfi being compofed of three articulations. This fa¬ 
mily is in many places called Cricket, on account of the 
found which the infedt makes. There are 28 fpecies 
enumerated in the new edition of the Syflema natures-, 
of which the molt remarkable are, 

1. The gryllus domeflicns, or the domejlicus and cam- 
fejlris, the domeftic and the field gryllus being one and 
the fame fpecies; only that the former is paler and has 
more of the yellow call, and the latter more of a brown. 
The antennas are as (lender as a thread, and nearly 
equal to the body in length. The head is large, and 
round, with two large eyes, and three fmaller ones of 
alight yellow colour, placed higher on the edge of 
the deprellion, from the centre of which originate the 
antennas : The thorax is broad and iliort. In the 
males, the elytra are longer than the body, veined, as 
it were rumplea on the upper part, eroded one over 
the other, and enfolding part of the abdomen, with a 
projecting angle on the tides : They have alfo at their 
bafe a pale coloured band. In the females, the elytra 
leave one-third of the abdomen uncovered,and fcarcely 
crofs each other ; and they are all over of one colour, 
veined and not rumpled ; nor do they wrap round fo 
much of the abdomen underneath. The female, more¬ 
over, carries at the extremity of its body a hardfpine, 
almoft as long as the abdomen, thicker at the end, 
compofed of two {heaths, which encompafs two lami¬ 
nae : This implement ferves the infedt to fink and de- 
pofit its eggs in the ground. Both the male and fe¬ 
male have two pointed foft appendices at the extremity 
of the abdomen. Their hinder feet are much larger 
and longer than the reft, andferve them for leaping. 

Towards funfet is the time ihcfieldgryllus, or cric¬ 
ket as it is often called, likes belt to appear out of its 
fubterraueous habitation. In White’s Natural Hi/lory 
f Let, 46. of Selbourne a very pleafing account is given of 
the manners and economy of thefe infedts; which,how¬ 
ever, are fo Ihy and cautious, he obferves, that it is 
no eafy matter to get a light of them ; for, feeling a 
perfon’s footfteps as he advances, they flop Ihort in 
the mid ft of their fong, and retire backwards nimbly 
into their burrows,where they lurk till all fufpicion of 
danger is over. At firft it was attempted to dig them 
out with a fpade, but without any great fuccefs ; for 
either the bottom of the hole was inacceffible from its 
terminating under a great ftone; or elfe, in breaking 


up the ground, the poor infedt was inadvertently fquee- Gryllus. 

zed to death. Out of one fo bruifed a multitude of eggs '-v— 

were taken, which were long and narrow, of a yellow 
colour, and covered with a very tough fkin. More 
gentle means were then ufed, and proved fuccefsful: 

“ a pliant ftalk of grafs, gently inlinuated into the 
caverns, will probe their windings to the bottom, and 
quickly bring out the inhabitant; and thus the humane 
inquirer maygratify his curiofny without injuringthe 
objedt of it. It is remarkable, that though tliefe in- 
feCts are furnilhed with long legs behind, and brawny 
thighs for leaping, likegrafshoppers; yet when driven 
from their holes they fhow no activity, but crawl along 
in a Ihiftlefs manner, fo as eaiily to be taken : and 
again, tho’provided with a curious apparatus of wings, 
yet they never exert them when there feems to be 
thegreateft occafion. The males only make that thrill¬ 
ing noife perhaps out of rivalry and emulation, as is 
the cafe with many animals which exert fome fprightly 
note during their breeding time : it israifed by a brifk 
friction of one wing againft the other- They are foli- 
tary beings, living fingly male or female,each as it may 
happen; but there mult be a time when the fexeshave 
fome intercourfe, and then the wings may be ufeful 
perhaps during the hours of night. When the males 
meet they will fight fiercely, as our author found by 
fome which he put into the crevices of a dry ftone wall, 
where he wanted to have made them fettle. For tho’ 
they feemed diftrefled by being taken out of their 
knowledge, yet the firft that got poffeffion of the 
chinks would feize on any that were obtruded upon 
them with a vaft row of ferrated fangs. With their 
ftrong jaws, toothed like the Ihears of a lobfter’s claws, 
they perforate and round their curious regular cells, 
having no fore-claws to dig, like the mole-cricket. 

When taken in the hand, they never offer to defend 
themfelves, tho’ armed with fuch formidable weapons. 

Of fuch herbs as grow before the mouths of their bur¬ 
rows they eat iudifcriminarely ; and on a little plat¬ 
form, which they make juft by, they drop their dung; 
and never, in the daytime, feem toftir more than two 
or three inches from home. Sittinginthe entrance of 
their caverns they chirp all night as well as day from 
the middle of the month of May to the middle of July : 
in hot weather, when they are moft vigorous, they 
make the hills echo; and in the ftillerhours ofdark- 
nefs, may be heard to a confiderable diftance. In the 
beginning of the feafon their notes are more faint and 
inward; but become louder as the fummer advances, 

and fo die away again by degrees_Sounds do not 

always give us pleafure according to their fweetnefs 
and melody; nor do harfli founds always difpleafe. 

We are more apt to be captivated or difgufted with 
the aflbeiations which they promote, than with the 
notes themfelves. Thus thelhrillingofthe field-cricket, 
though fliarp and ftridulous, yet marvelloully delights 
fome hearers, filling their minds with a train of fum¬ 
mer ideas of every thing that is rural, verdurous, and 
joyous. A|hout the tenth of March the crickets appear 
at the moirth&ef their cells, which they then open and 
bore, and fliape very elegantly. All that ever I have 
feen at that feafon were in their pupa ftate, and had 
only the rudiments of wings, lying under a fkin or 
coat, which muff be caff before the infedt can arrive at 
itsperfedt ftate ; from whence I Ihould fuppofe that the 
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old ones of lab year do not always furvive the winter. 
In Auguft their holes begin to be obliterated, and the 
infefts are Veen no more till fpring.—Not many fum- 
niers ago I endeavoured to tranfplant a colony to the 
terrace in my garden, by boring deep holes in the do¬ 
ping turf. The new inhabitants baidfome time, and 
fed and fung ; but wandered away by degrees, and 
were heard at a farther diftance every morning; fothat 
it appears, that on this emergency they made ufc of 
their wings in attempting to return to the fpot from 

which they were taken One of tliefe crickets,when 

confined in a paper cage and fet in the fun, and fup- 
plied with plants moiflened with water, will feed and 
thrive, and become fo merry and loud as to be irkfome 
in the fame room whereaperfonis fitting: if the plants 
are not wetted, it will die.” 

Th zdvmeftic gryllus, or hearth-cricket, as it is call¬ 
ed, does not require to be fought after abroad for 
examination, nor is fhy like the other fort: it refides 
altogether within our dwellings, intruding itfelf upon 
our notice whether we will or no. It delights in 
new built houfes ; being, like the fpider, pleafed 
with the moifture of the walls; and befides,the foftnefs 
of the mortar enables them to burrow and mine be¬ 
tween the joints of the bricks or flones, and to open 
eommunnicarions from one room to another. They are 
particularly fond of kitchens and bakers ovens, on ac¬ 
count of their perpetual warmth. “ Tender infedls 
that live abroad either enjoy only the fhort period of 
one fummer, or elfe doze away the cold uncomfortable 
months in profound flumhers ; but thefe (our author 
obferves), refiding as it were in a torrid zone, are al¬ 
ways alert and merry: a good Chribmas fire is to them 
like the heats of the dog-days. Though they are fre¬ 
quently heard by day, yet is their natural time of mo¬ 
tion only in the night. As foon as it grows dufk, the 
chirping increafes, and they come.running forth, and 
are from the iize of a flea to that of their full flature. 
As one fhould fuppofe, from the burning atmofphere 
which they inhabit, they are a thirlly race, and Ihow 
a great propenlity for liquids, being found frequently 
drowned in pans of water, milk, broth, or the like. 
Whatever is mold they afFeft; and therefore often 
gnaw holes in wet woollen bookings and aprons that 
are hung to the fire. Thefe crickets are not only very 
thirby, but very voracious ; for they will eat the lcum- 
minys of pots ; yeab, fait, and crumbs of bread ; and 
any kitchen offal or fweepings. In the fummer we 
haveobferved them to fly, when it became dufk, out 
of th e windows,and over th e neighbouring roofs. This 
feat of abivity accounts for the bidden manner in 
which they often leave their haunts, as it does for the 
method by which they come to houfes where they 
were not known before. It is remarkable, thatimany 
forts ofinfe&s feem never to ufe their wings but when 
they have a mind to fhift their quarters and fettle new 
colonies. When in the air they move ‘volatu und'.fo* 
in waves or curves, like wood peckers, opening and 
burning their wings at every broke, and fo-are always 
riling or finking.—When they increafe to a great de¬ 
gree, as they did once in the boufe where I am now 
writing, they become noifome pebs, flying into the 
candles, and dafhing into people’s faces ; but may be 
'blabed by gun-powder difeharged into their crevices 
and crannies. In families, at fuch times, they are, like 
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Pharaoh’s plague of frogs,—‘in their bedchambers, 
and up»n their beds, and in their ovens, and in their 
kneading-troughs.’ Theirfhrillingnoifeisoccalioned 
by a brifk attrition of their wings. Cats catch hearth- 
crickets, and playing with them as they do withmict, 
devour them. Crickets may be debroyed, like wafps, 
by phials half filled with beer, or any liquid, and fet 
in their haunts; for being always eager to drink, they 
will crowd in till the bottles are full.” A popular pre¬ 
judice, however, frequently prevents their beingdri- 
ven away and debroyed : the common people imagine 
that their prefence brings a kind of luck to the houfe 
while they are in it, and think it would be hazardous 
to debroy them. 

2. Gryllus gryilotalpa, or mole cricket, is of a very 
unpleafant form. Its head, in proportion to the fizff 
of its body, is fmall and oblong, with four long thick 
palpi, and two long antenna: as lieiider as threads. Be¬ 
hind the antennas are fituared the eyes, and between 
tbofe two eyes are feen three bemmata orlefler eyes, 
amounting to five in all, fet in one line tranfverfely. 
The thorax forms a kind of cuirafs, oblong, almob cy¬ 
lindrical, which appears as it were velvetty. The ely¬ 
tra, which are fhort, reach but to the middle of the 
abdomen, are crofled one over the other, and have 
large black or brown nervous fibres. The wings ter¬ 
minate in a point, longer not only than the elytra, but 
even than the abdomen. The latter is foft, and ends 
in two points or appendices of fome length. But what 
conbitutes the chief Angularity of this infedt are its 
fore-feet, that are very large and flat, with broad legs, 
ending outwardly in four large ferrated claws, and in¬ 
wardly in two only ; between which claws is lituated, 
and often concealed, the tarfus. The whole animal i3 
cf a brown dufky colour. It haunts moib meadows, 
and frequents the fides of ponds and banks of breams, 
performing all its fun&ionsin a fwampy wet foil. With 
a pair of fore-feet curioufly adapted to the purpofe, it 
burrowsand works underground like the mole, railing 
a ridge as it proceeds, but feldom throwing up hil¬ 
locks. As mole-crickets often infeb gardens by the 
fides of canals, they are unwelcome guebs to the gar¬ 
dener, railing up ridges in their fubterraneous pro- 
grefs, and rendering their walks unfightly. If they 
take to tile kitchen quarters, they occafion great da¬ 
mage among thejplants and roots, by debroying whole 
beds of cabbages, younglegumes, and flowers. When 
dug out, they feem very flow and helplefs, and make 
no ufe of their wings by day ; but at night they come 
abroad, and make long excurbons. In fine weather, 
about the middle of April, and jub at the clofe of day, 
they begin to folace themfelves \yith a low, dull, jar- 
ringnote, continued for along timewithout interrup¬ 
tion, and not unlike the chattering of the fern-owl, 
or goat-fucker, but more inward. About the beginning 
of May they lay their eggs, as Mr Wh’teinforms us, 
who was once an eye-witnefs : “ for a gardener at an 
houfe where he was on a vilit, happening to be mow¬ 
ing, on the 6th of that month, by the fide of a canal, 
his fey the bruck too deep, pared offa large piece of 
turf, and laid open to view a curious feene of domebic 
economy : 

“ — — — — ingenttm lato dedit ore feneftram : 

“ Apparet domus intus, et arria looga patefeunt: 

“ Apparent-penetralia.” 

There 
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QryHu*- There were many caverns and winding paflages lead- 
*— -- ing to a kind of chamber, neatly (moothed and round¬ 

ed, and about the fizc of a moderate fnuff-box. With¬ 
in this fecret nurfery were depofited near ioo eggs 
of a dirty yellow colour,and enveloped in a tough fkin, 
but too lately excluded to contain any rudiments of 
young, being full of a vifeous fubftance. The eggs 
lay but (hallow, and within the influence of the fun, 
jud under a little heap of freih-movedmould, like that 
which is railed by ants.—When mole-crickets fly, they 
move “ curfuundoJV' riling and.falling in curves, like 
the other fpecies mentioned before. In different parts 
of this kingdom people call them feu-crickets, churr- 
•worms, and eve churrs , all very appofite names.” 

IV. The Tettigonije, Grasshoppers, or Lo- 
cujls armed at the tail: The females of this family are 
didinguiflied by a tubular dart at the extremity of their 
abdomen: inbothfexes the antennae are fetaceous, and 
longer than the abdomen; and the tarfi compofed of 
four artidulations. Of thefe infedls there are 69 fpe- 
cies enumerated in the Syjiema Nature. They leap by 
the help of their hinder legs, which are flrong and 
much longer than the fore ones. Their walk is heavy, 
but they fly tolerably well. Their females depofit their 
eggs in the ground, by means of the appendices 
which they carry in their tail, which confifl of two la¬ 
minae, and penetrate the ground. They lay a great 
number of eggs at a time ; and thofe eggs, united in a 
thin membrane,form a kind of group. The little larvae 
that fpring from them are wholly like the perfeft in- 
feds,excepting in fize,and their having neither wings 
nor elytra, but only a kind of knobs, four in number, 
which contain both, but undifplayed. The unfolding 
of them only takes place at the time of the metamor- 
phofis.when theinfed has attained its full growth. In 
thefe infeds, when examined internally, befides the 
gullet, we difeover a fmall flomach ; and behind that 
a very large one, wrinkled and furrowed within-fide. 
Lower down,thsre is (till a third : fo that it is thought, 
and with fome probability, that all the animals of this 
genus chew the cud, as they fo much refemble rumi¬ 
nant animals in their internal conformation. 

V. Locusts (the Crylli of Fabricius), or Locufls 
unarmed at the tail. This family is diftingniflied by 
having the tail purple, without the fetasof the /lcheta, 
or the tube of the Tettigouia : their antennas are fili¬ 
form, and one half fhorter than theabdomen: they have 
three ftenimata, and three joints to the tarfi. To part 
of this defeription, however, there is an exception in 
the gryllus locufla-grofTus, the antennae of which are 
of a cylindrical form. According to Mr Barbutt, 
(e few fpecies vary fo much in fize and colour. Some 
of thefe infeds are twice as long as others; the anten¬ 
nae in moll: are filiform, but in this particular fpecies 
cylindrical, compofed of about 24 articulations, and 
but one fourth of the length of the body. As to co¬ 
lour, the fmall individuals are nearly quite red fpotted 
With black, with the under part of the body only of a 
greenifh yellow. The larger fubjeds are all over of a 
greenifh hue, the under„part being of a deeper yellow; 
only the iufide of the hinder thighs is red. But what 
charatferifes this-fpecies is, the form of the thorax, 
which has, above, a longitudinal elevation, attended 
by one- on each fide, the middle whereof drawing nigh 
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to the firft, forms a kind of X. Moreover,* between Gryllus. 
the claws that terminate the feet there are fmall fpun- w "* 
ges, but larger in this fpecies than the r^ft. This 
fpecies is to be met with every where in the country. 

The larvae of caterpillars very much refemble the per- 
fed infeds, and commonly dwell under ground.” Of 
this tribe, 11S other fpecies are enumerated in theSy- 
jienia Natural, natives of different parts of the globe ; 
befides a confiderable number noted as unafeertained 
with regard to their being diflind fpecies or only fyno- 
nymesor varieties of fome of the others. 

All the Gryxli, except the firft family which feed 
upon other infeds, live upon plants; the achetae chiefly 
upontheroots,there/Ago»i^andyoc7{/?<s£'upon the leaves. 

The diflindion of Lccufts into families (IV. V.), as 
above charaderifed,is extremely proper; and the diffe¬ 
rence of organifation upon which itis founded hasbeen 
obferved to be adapted to the mode and the places in 
which the infeds lay their eggs. But by taking the 
wings into confideration, there might have been form¬ 
ed three tribes or divifions, inflead of two, upon the 
fame natural foundation. Thus according to the obfer- 
vations of the Abbe Pouetf, thofe which have their f journ.de 
abdomen furnifhed with theiubeordartabovemendon- Pbyfique 
ed, lay their eggs in a (tiff fort of earth which that in - P our r 7 ^ 7 * 
ftrument perforates. During the operation, the dart ^P 1 "- 
opens ; and, being hollow and grooved on each fide 
within, the egg Aides down along ihe grooves, and is 
depofited in the hole. Of thofe which have the tail 
fnnple, i. e. which have no dart, fome have long wings, 
and fome very fhort. The long-winged fort lay their 
eggs on the bare ground, and have no ufe fora perfora¬ 
ting inflrument; but they cover them with a gluti¬ 
nous fubflancc, which fixes them to the foil, and 
prevents their being injured either by wind or wet- 
liefs. Thofe, again, which have fhort wings depolit 
their eggs in the fand : and to make the holes for this 
purpofe, they have the power of elongating and re¬ 
tracing their abdominal rings, and can turn their bo¬ 
dy as on a pivot; in which operation long wings would 
have been a material impediment. 

The annals of moft of the warm countries are filled 
with accounts of thedevaflations produced by locufls, 
which fometimes make their appearance in clouds of 
vafl extent. They feldom vifit Europe in filch fwarms 
as formerly; yet in the warmer parts of it are dill 
formidable—Thofe which have at uncertain inter¬ 
vals vifited Europe in our memory, are fuppofed to 
have come from Africa : they are a large fpecies about 
three inches long'. The head and horns are of a 
brownifh colour; it is blue about the mouth, as alfo 
on the in fide of the larger legs. The fhicld which co¬ 
vers the back is greenifh.- and the upper fide of the 
body brown, fpotted black, and the under fide purplef. t 
The upper wings are brown, with fmall dulky fpots. 
and one larger fpot at the tips. The under wings are 
more tranfparent, and ofa light brown tinCured with 
green, but there is a dark cloud of fpots near the tips; 

—Thefe infeCs arc bred in the warm parts of Alia and 
Africa, from whence they have often taken their flight 
into Europe, where they committed terrible devafta^ 
tions. They multiply fader than any other animal in 
the creation, and are truly terrible in the countries 
where they breed. Some of them were feenin different 
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G«yl!«9. parts of Britain in the year 1748, and great mifchiefs 

'-w-- were apprehended : but happily for that country, the 

eoldneCs of.the climate, and the humidity of the foil, 
are very unfavourable to their production ; fo that, as 
they are only animals of a year’s continuation, they 
all perilh without leaving, a young generation to fuc- 
ceed them. 

When the loculls take the held, it is faid they have 
a leader at their head, whofe flight they obferve, and 
pay a Arid regard to all his motions. They appear at 
a diftance like a black cloud, which, as it approaches, 
gathers upon the horizon, and almoft hides the light of 
day. It often happens, that the hulbandman fees this 
imminent calamity pafs away without doing him any 
mifehief; and the whole fwarm procceeds onward to 
fettle upon fome lefs fortunate country. In thofe pla¬ 
ces, however, where they alight, they deftroy every 
green thing, (tripping the trees of their leaves,as wall 
as devouring the corn and grafs. In the tropical cli¬ 
mates they are not fo pernicious as in the more fouthern 
parts of Europe. In the fil’d, the power of vegeta¬ 
tion is fo (Irong, than an interval of three or four days 
repairs the damage; but in Europe this cannot be done 
till next year. Belides, in their long flights to this 
part of the world, they are famiihed by the length of 
their journey,and are therefore more voracious when¬ 
ever they happen to fettle. But as much damage is 
occafioned by what they deftroy, as by what they de¬ 
vour. Their bite is thought to contaminate the plant, 
and either to deftroy or greatly to weaken its vegeta¬ 
tion. To ufe the expreflton of the liufbandmen, they 
burn wherever they touch,and leave the marks of their 
devaftation for three or four years enfuing. When 
dead, they infedt the air in fuch a manner that the 

flench is infupportable_Orofius tells 11s, that in the 

year of the world 3800, Africa was infefted with a 
multitude of locufts. After having eaten up every thing 
that was green, they flew off and were drowned ill 
the fea ; where they caufed fuch a (tench as could not 
have been equalled by the putrefying carcafes of 
1-00,000 men. 

In.the year t6jo, a cloud of locufts was feen to en¬ 
ter Ruffia in three different places . and from thence 
they fpread themfelves over Poland and Lithuania in 
fuch aftonifhing multitudes, that the air was darkened 
and the earth covered with their numbers. In fome 
places they were feen lying dead, heaped upon each 
other to the depth of four feet; inothers,they covered 
the furface like a black cloth ; the trees bent with 
their weight, and the damage which the country fuf- 
tained exceeded computation. 

In Barbary, their numbers are formidable; and Dr 
Shaw was a witnefs of their devaftadonsthere in 1724. 
Their firft appearance was in the latter end of March 
when the wind had been foutherly for fome time, in 
the beginning of April, their numbers were fo vaftly 
increafed, that, in the heat of the day, they formed 
themfelves into large fwarmsthat appeared like clouds, 
and darkened the fun. In the middle of May they be¬ 
gan to difappear, retiring into the plains to depofu 
their eggs. In June the young brood began to make 
their appearance, forming many compact bodies of fe- 
veral hundred yards fquare; which afterwards march¬ 
ing forward, climbed the trees, walls, and houfes,eat¬ 
ing every thing that was green in their way. The in¬ 


habitants, to (lop their progrefs, laid trenches all over Gryllus. 

their fields and gardens, which they filled with water. -»— 

Some placed large quantities of heath, ftubble, and 
fuch like combullible matter, in rows,and fet them 011 
fire on the approach of the locufts- But all this was 
to no purpol'c; for the trenches were quickly filled up, 
and the fires put out by the great numbers of fwarms 
that fucceeded each other. A day or two after one of 
thefe was in motion, others that were juft hatched 
came to glean after them, gnawing oft the young bran- 
ches>and the veryhark of the trees. Having lived near a 
month in this manuer>theyarrived at their full growth, 
and threw off'their worm-like (late, by calling their . 

(kins. To prepare themfelves for this change, they 
fixed their hinder part to fome bufli or twig, or cor¬ 
ner of a (lone, when immediately, by an undulating 
motion ufed on this occafion, their heads would firlt 
appear, and foon after the reft of their bodies. The 
whole transformation was performed in (even or eight 
minutes time, after which they remained for a little 
while in a languilhing condition; but as foon as the 
fun and air had hardened their wings, and dried up 
the moifture that remained after calling off their for¬ 
mer flough, they returned to their former greedinefs, 
with an addition both of ftrengthand agility. But they 
did not long continue in this (latebefore they were en¬ 
tirely difperfed. After laying their eggs, they directed 
their courfe northward, and probably perifhed in the 
fea.—In that country, however, the amazing fertility 
of the foil and warmnefs of the climate generally ren¬ 
der the depredations of thefe infedts of little confe- 
quence; befides that many circumftances concur to di- 
niinifh their number. Though naturally herbiv&rous, 
they often fight with each other, and the vidtor de¬ 
vours the vanquilhed. They are the prey, too, offer- 
pents, lizards, frogs, and the carnivorous birds. They 
have been found in the ftomachs of the eagle and diffe¬ 
rent kinds of fowls. They are alfo ufed as food by the 
Moors ; who go to hunt them, fry them in oil or but¬ 
ter, and fell them publicly at Tunis and other places. 

Ini 754 > * 75 f> I 7 S 6 j and 1757, great devaftations 
were committed in Spain by a fpecies of locufts, of 
which we have the following defeription by Don Guil¬ 
lermo Bowles, publilhed in Dilion's-Travels through 
that country. ( < The locufts are continually feen in 
the fouthern partsof Spain, particularly in the paftures 
and remote uncultivated diftrids of Eltramadura, but 
in general are not taken notice of, if not very nume¬ 
rous, as they commonly feed upon wild herbs, without • 
preying upon gardens and cultivated lands, or making 
their way into houfes. The peafants look at them 
with indifference while they are frilking about in the 
field, negleding any meafure to deftroy them till the 
danger is immediate and the favourable moment to re¬ 
medy the evil is elapfed. Their yearly number is not 
very confiderable, as the males are far more numerous 
than the females. If an equal proportion were allowed 
only for ten years, their numbers would be fo great as 
to deftroy the whole vegetative fyllem. Bealls and 
birds would ftarvefor want of fubfiftence, and even 
mankind would become a prey to their ravenous appe-. 
tites. In 1754, their increafe.was fo great from the 
multitude of females, that all La Mancha and Portugal 
were covered with them and totally ravaged. The hor¬ 
rors of.famine were fpread even farther, and alfailed 
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Gryllui. the fruitful provinces of Andalufia, Murcia, and Va- 
lencia. 

“ The amours of thefc creatures are objedls of fur- 
prife and adoniftiment, and their union is fuch that it 
is difficult to feparate them. When this feparation is 
voluntary, after having laded fomc hours, they are 
foexhauded, that the male retires immediately to the 
water for refrelhment, where, lofmg the ufe of his 
limbs, he foon perilhes, and becomes an eafy prey to 
the fith ; having given life to his offspring at the ex¬ 
pence of his own. The female, difembarraffed, tho’ 
noi without violent druggies, fpends the remainder 
of her days in fome foliiary place, bufy in forming a 
retreat under ground", where (he can fecure her eggs, 
of which (he generally lays about 40, fereening them 
by her fagacity from the intemperature of the air, as 
well as the more immendiate danger of the plough or 
thcfpade, one fatal blow of which Would dedroy all 
the hopes of a riling generation. 

“ The manner of her building this cell is equally 
furprifing. In the hinder part of her body, nature 
hasprovided her with a round fmoothindrument,eight 
lines in length, which at its head is as big as a writing 
quill, diminiffiing to a hard lharp point, hollow within 
like the tooth of a viper,but only to be feen with a lens. 
At the root of this vehicle there is a cavity, with a 
kind of bladder, containing a glutinous matter, of the 
fame colour, but without the conddency or tenacity of 
that of the filk-worm, as I found by an experiment, 
made for the purpofe, by an infufion in vinegar, for 
feveral days, without any effeft. The orifice of the 
bladder correfponds exa&ly with the indrument which 
ferves to ejedb the glutinous matter. It is hid under 
the (kin of the belly, and its interior furface is united 
to the moveable parts of the belly, and can partake of 
its motions, forming the mod admirable contexture for 
every part of its operations, as (he candifpofe of this 
ingredient at pleafure, and ejedt the fluid, which has 
three veryeffential properties :fird, beingindiffoluble 
in water, it prevents its young from being drowned; 
next, it redds the heat of the fun, otherwise the druc- 
ture would give way and dedroy its inhabitants; ladly, 
it is proof againd the frod of winter, fo as to preferve 
a ncceflary warmth within. For greater fecurity, this 
retreat is always contrived in a folitary place: for tho’ 
a million of locuds were to light upon a cultivated 
field, not one would depolit her eggs there; but 
wherever they meet a barren and lonefome fituation, 
there they are fure to repair and lay their eggs. 

“ Thefc locuds feem to devour, not fo much from a 
ravenous appetite, as from a rage of dedroying every 
thing that comes in their way. It is not furprifing, 
that they (hould be fond of the mod juicy plants and 
fruits, fuch as melons, and allmanner of garden fruits 
and herbs, and feed alfo upon aromatic plants, fuch as 
lavender, thyme, rofeinary, &c. which arc fo common 
in Spain, that they ferve to heat ovens: but it is very 
lingular, that they equally eat mudard feed, onions, 
-and garlic; nay even hemlock; and the modrankand 
joifonous plants, fuch as the thorn apple and deadly 
-night-dude. They will even prey upon crowfoot, 
•whofe caudicity burns the very hides of beads ; and 
fuch is their univerfal tade, that they do not prefer the 
innocent mallow to the bitter furze, or rue to worm¬ 
wood, confuming all alike, without predilc&ion orfa- 
vour, with this remarkable circumdance, that during 


the four years they committed fuch havoc in Edrema- 
dura,the love-apple,or IjcoperftconfolanHmofL.'mn.xus, 
was theonly plant that efcaped their rapacious tooth, 
and claimed a refpeft to its root, leaves, flowers, and 
fruit. Naturaiids may fearch for their motives, which 
I am at a lofs to difeover ; the more as I faw millions 
of them light on a field near Almadan,and devour the 
woollen and linen garments oft he peafants.which were 
lying to dry on the ground. The curate of the village, 
a man of veracity, at whofe houfe I was, adored mej 
that a tremendous body of them entered the church, 
and devoured thelilk garments thatadornedtheimages 
of the faints, not fparing even the varnifli on the altars. 
The better to difeover the nature of fuch a phenome¬ 
non, I examined the domach of the locud, but only 
found one thin and foft membrane, with which, and 
the liquor it contains, it dedroys and diffolves all 
kind of fubdances, equally with the mod caudic and 
venomous plants ; extracting from them a diffident 
and falutary nourifliment. 

“ Out of curiolity to know the nature of fo formi¬ 
dable a creature, I was urged to examine all its parts 
with the utmod exadnefs : its head is of the lizc of a 
pea, though longer, its forehead pointing downwards 
like the handfomc Andaluftan horfe, its mouth large 
and open, its eyes black and rolling, added to a timid 
afpeft not unlike a hare. With fuch a dadardly coun¬ 
tenance who would imagine this creature to be the 
fcourge of mankind ! In its two jaws it has fourinci- 
five teeth, whofe fliarp points traverfe each other like 
feiffars, their mechanifm being fuch as to gripe or to 
cut. Thus armed, what ean rclid a legion of fuch 
enemies ? After devouring the vegetable kingdom, 
were they, in proportion to their drength and num¬ 
bers, to become carnivorous like wafps, they would be 
able to dedry whole flocks of (beep, even to the dogs 
and (hepherds; jud as we are told of ants in America, 
that will overcome the fierced ferpetus. 

“ The locud fpends the months of April, May, and 
June, in the place of its birth : at the end of J me its 
wings have a fine rofe colour, and its body is drong. 
Being then in their prime, they affemblc for the lad 
time, and burn with a defire to propagate their fpecies: 
this isobferved by their motions, which are unequal 
in the two fexes. The male is redlefs and folicitous, 
the female is coy, and eager after food, flying the ap¬ 
proaches of the male, fo that the morning is fpent in 
the courtfhip of the one and the retreat of the other. 
About ten o’clock, when the warmth of the fun has 
cleared their wings from the dampnefs of the night, 
the females feem uneafy at the forwardnefs of the 
males, who continuing their purfuit, they rife together 
500 feet high, forming a black cloud that darkens the 
rays of the din. The clear armofpherc of Spain becomes 
gloomy,and thefined fummer day of Edremadura more 
difmal than the winter of Holland. The rattling of fo 
many millions of wings in the air, feems like the trees 
of a fored agitated by the wind. The fird direction of 
this formidable column is always againtt the wind, 
which if not too ftrong, the column will extend about 
a couple of leagues. The locuds then make a halt, 
when the mod dreadful havoc begins; their ,-ftnfe of 
fmell being fo delicate, they can find at that didance 
a corn field or a garden, and after demoliihing it, rife 
again in purfuit of another : this may be faiif to be 
done in an indant. Each feems to have, as it were, 
U 2 four* 
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four arms and two feet: the males climb up the plants, 1 
as failors do the llirouds of a fliip, and nip off the ten- ^ 
dered buds, which fall to the females below. 

“ Many old people affured me, when fo much mif- s 
chief was done in r 754, it was the third time in their 1 
remembrance, and that they always are found in the 1 
pafture grounds of Edramadura, from whence they c 
ijpread into the other provinces of Spain. They are 
certainly indigenous, being of a different lhape from i 
thofe of the North or the Levant, as is evident in com- 1 
paring them with fuch in the cabinets of natural hif- t 
tory. The loculi of Spain is the only one that has 1 
rofe-coloured wings: belides, it is impolfible they can t 
come from any other part. From the north it is clear t 
they do not, by the obfervation of fo many ages ; from 
the fouth they cannot, without eroding the fea, which i 
is hardly poffible by the Ihortnefs of their flight : and < 
like birds of paffage, they would be known. I once faw 
a cloud of-them pafs over Malaga, and move towards • 
the fea, and go over it, for about a quarter of a 1 
league, to the great joy of the inhabitants, who con- t 
eluded they would foon be drowned ; but, to their dif- ‘ 
appointment, they fuddenly veered about towards the 
coaft, and pitched upon an uncultivated fpace fur- c 
rounded with vineyards, which they foon after quit- 1 
ted. When once they appear, let the number demol- 1 
ilhed be ever fo great, the proportion remaining is Hill 1 
too conliderable : therefore, the only way to put an 1 
end to fuch a calamity, is to attack them beforehand, 
and deflroy th.eir eggs, by which means they might be t 
totally extirpated.” See Plate CGXXI. < 

GRYNjEUS (Simon), fon to a peafant of Suabia, t 
born in Y 493, was Greek profeflbr at Heidelberg, in S 
1523. He took a tour into England, and received 
great civility front the lord chancellor Sir Thomas 1 
More, to whom Erafinus had recommended him. He t 
was a learned and laborious man, and did great fervice t 
to the commonwealth of letters. He was the firfl who 1 
pnblilhed the Almagefl of Ptolemy in Greek. He alfo 
publilhed a Greek Euclid, and Plato’s works, with i 
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with the largefl types that had then been feen, in 2 Gryphitei 
vols folio. H 

GRYPHITES,innaturalhiflory,inEnglilh crow’s Guadalupe. 
stone, an oblong foflile fltell, very narrow at the v * 
head, arid becoming gradually wider to the extremi¬ 
ty, where it ends in a circular limb ; the head or beak 
of this is very hooked or bent inward. 

They are frequently found in gravel or clay-pits 
in many countries. There are three or four didhnd 
fpecies of them ; fome are extremely rounded and 
convex on the back, others lefs fo ; and the plates of 
which they are compofed, are in fome fmaller and 
thinner, in others thicker and larger, in fpecimens of 
the fame bignefs. 

GUADALAJARA, or Guadalaxara, a town of 
Spain, in New-Callile, and didridt of Alcala, feat- 
ed on the river Herares. W. Long. 2. 45. N. Lat. 

40. 36. 

Guadalajara, a confiderablc town of North A- 
merica, and capital of a rich and fertile province of 
the fame name, with a bilhop’s fee. 'VV. Long. 114. 

59. N. Lat. 20. 20. 

GUADALAVIAR, a river of Spain, which rifes 
on the confines of Arragon and New Caflile, and, run¬ 
ning by .Turvel in Arragon, erodes the kingdom of 
Valencia, pafles by the town of the fame name, and 
foon after falls into the Mediterranean fea, a little be¬ 
low Valencia. 

GUADALQIJIVER, one of the moft famous ri¬ 
vers of Spain, rifes in Andalufia, near the confines of 
Granada, and running quite through Andalufia, by 
the towns of Baiza, Andaxar, Cordova, Seville, and. 

St Lucar, falls at lad into the Bay of Cadiz. 

GUADALOUPE, a handfome town in Spain, inE- 
ftramadura, with a celebrated convent, whofe druc- 
ture is magnificent, and is immenfely rich. It is feat- 
ed on a rivulet of the fame name. E. Long. 3. 50* 

N. Lat. 39. 1 j. 

Guadalupe, one of the Caribbee idands, belong¬ 
ing to the French, the middle of which is feated in 


fome commentaries of Proclus. 

GRYPHIUS (Sebaflian), a celebrated printer of 
Lyons in France, was a German, and born at Suabia 
near AuglLurg in 1494. He refiored the art of print¬ 
ing at Lyons, which was before exceedingly corrupt¬ 
ed ; and the great number of books printed by him are 
valued by the connoiffeurs. He printed many books in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, with new and very beau¬ 
tiful types; and his editions are no lefs accurate than 
beautiful. The reafon is, that he was a very learned 
man, and perfectly verfed in the languages of fuch 
books as he undertook to print. Thus a certain epi- 
grammatifl has ohferved, that Robert Stephens was a 
very good corrector, Colinxus a very good printer,but 
that Gryphius was both an able printer and corrector. 
This is the epigram : 

“ Inter tat norunt libras qui cudere, tresfunt 
“ Itijignts : languct catera turbafama 
* Ca/ligat Stef harms, fculpit Calinxus, utrumque 
“ Gryphius edalla mmte mamtquc facit." 

.He died 1556, in his 63d year : and his trade was car¬ 
ried on honourably in the fame city by his fon, Antho¬ 
ny Gryphius. One of the mod beautiful books ofSeba- 
itian Gryphius is a Latin Bible: it was printed 1550, 


about N. Lat. 16. 30. W. Long. 61. 20. 

This ifland, which is ef an irregular figure, may be 
about 80 leagues in circumference. It is divided into 
two parts by a fmall arm of the fea, which is not 
above two leagues long, and from 15 to 40 fathoms 
broad. This canal, known by the name of the Salt 
River, is navigable, but will only carry veflels of co 
tons burden. 

That part of the ifland which gives its name to the 
whole colony is, towards the centre, full of craggy 
rocks, where the cold is fo intenfe, that nothing will 
grow upon them but fern, and fome ufelefs Ihrubs co¬ 
vered with mofs. O11 the top of thefe rocks, a moun¬ 
tain called la Souphriere, or the Brimftone Mountain, 
rifes to an immenfe height. It exhales, through vari¬ 
ous openings, a thick black fmoke, intermixed with 
fparks that are vifib-le by night. From all thefe hills 
flow numberlefs fprings, which fertilize the plains be¬ 
low, and moderate the burning heat of the climate by a 
refrelhing dream,focelebrated.that the galleons which 
formerly ufed to touch at the Wind ward Klands, had 
orders to renew their praviiion with this pure and fa- 
lubrious water. Such is that part of the ifland proper¬ 
ly called Guadalupe* That which is commonly called 

Grand 
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Guadalupe. Grand Terre, has not been fo much favoured by nature. 

>—■v-it is indeed lefs rugged ; but it wants fprings and ri¬ 

vers. The foil is not fo. fertile, or the climate fo 
wholefome or fo pleafant. 

No European nation had yet taken pofleflion of this 
ifland, when 550 Frenchmen, led 011 by two gentlemen 
named Loline and Dupleffis, arrived there from Dieppe 
on the 28th of June 1635:. They had been very im¬ 
prudent in their preparations. Their provifions were 
foillchofen, that they were fpoiled in the pa(Tage,and 
they had (hipped fo few, that they were exhaulted in 
two months. They were fupplied with more from the 
mother- country. St Chriftopher’s, whether from fcar- 
city or delign, refufed to fpare them any; and the 
firft attempts in hufbandry they made in the country, 
could not as yet afford any thing. No refource was 
left for the colony but from the favages ; but the fu- 
perfluities of a people, who cultivate but little, and 
therefore had never laid up any ftores, could not be 
very confiderable. The new comers, net content 
with what the favages might freely and voluntarily 
■bring, came to a refolution to plunder them; and ho- 
flilities commenced on the 16th of January 1636. 

The Carib'os, not thinking themfelves in a condition 
openly to relilt an enemy who had fo much the advan- 
■ tage from the fuperiority of their arms, deltroy ed their 
own provilions and plantations, .and retired to Grand 
Terre, or to the neighbouring iflands. From thence 
the moll defperate came over to the ifland from which 
they had been driven, andconcealed themfelves in the 
thickeft parts of the forelts. In the day time, they 
fhot with their poifoned arrows, or knocked down 
with their clubs, all the Frenchmen who were fcat- 
tered about for hunting or filhing. In the night, they 
burned the houfes and deftroyed the plantations of 
their unjuft fpoilers. 

A dreadful famine was the canfequence of this kind 
of war. The colonifts were reduced to graze in the 
fields, to cat their own excrements, and to dig up dead 
bodies for their fubfiftence. Many who had been (laves 
at Algiers, held in abhorrence the hands that had bro¬ 
ken their fetters ; and all of them curfed their exift- 
ence. It was in this manner that they atoned for the 
crime of their invalion, till the government of Aubert 
brought a peace with the favages at the end of the year 
1640. The remembrance, however, ofhardfliips en¬ 
dured in an invaded ifland, proved a powerful incite¬ 
ment to the cultivation of all articles of immediate ne- 
celhty; which afterwards inducedan attention to thofe 
of luxury confumed in the mother-country. The few 
inhabitants who had efcaped the calamities they had 
drawn upon themfelves, were foon joined by fomedif- 
contented colonifts from St Chriftopher’s, by Europe¬ 
ans fond of novelty, by failors tired of navigation, and 
by fome fca-captains, who prudently chofe to commit 
to the care of a grateful foil the treafures they had fa- 
ved from the dangers of the fea. But ftiil the prof- 
perity of Guadalupe was flopped or impeded by obfta- 
cles ariling from its fltuation. 

The facility with which the pirates from the neigh¬ 
bouring iflands could carry off their cattle, their (laves, 
their very cropsjfrequently broughtthem intoadefpe- 
rate fltuation. Inteftine broils, arifmg from jealoufies 
cf authority, often difturbed the, quiet of the plan¬ 
ters. The adventurers who went over to the wind- 
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ward iflands, difdaiping a land that was fitter for Guadalupe 
agriculture than for naval expeditions, were eafily “ * ' 

drawn to Martinico by the convenient roads it abounds 
with. The protection of thofe intrepid pirates brought 
to that ifland all the traders who flattered themfelves 
that they might buy up the fpoils of the enemy at a 
low price, and all the planters who thought they 
might fafely give themfelves up to peaceful labours. 

This quick population could not fail of introducing the 
civil and military government of the Caribbee iflands 
into Martinico. From that time the French miniftry 
attended more ferionfly to this than to the other co¬ 
lonies, which were not fo immediately under their 
direction ; and hearing chiefly of this ifland, they 
turned all their encouragements that way. 

It was in confequence of this preference, that in 
1 700 the number of inhabitants in Guadalupe amount¬ 
ed only to 3825 white people, 325 favages, free ne¬ 
groes, mulattoes, and 6725 ilaves, many of whom 
were Caribbs. Her cultures were reduced to 60 fmall 
plantations of fugar, 66 of indigo, a little cocoa, and 
a conliderable quantity of cotton. The cattle amount¬ 
ed to 1620 horfes and mules, and 3699 head of horned 
cattle. This was the fruit of 60 years labour. But 
her future progrefs was as rapid as her firft atttempts 
had been flow. 

At the end of the year 1755, the colony was peo¬ 
pled with 9643 whites, 41,140 (laves of all ages and 
of both fexes. Her faleable commodities were the 
produce of 334 fugar-plantations, 13 plots of indigo, 

46,840 ftems of cocoa, 11,700 of tobacco, 2,237,725 
of coffee, 12,748,447 of cotton. For her provifions 
fire had 29 (quares of rice or maize, and 1219 of 
potatoes or yams, 2,028,520 banana trees, and 
32,577,950 trenches of cafl'ava. The cattle of Gua¬ 
dalupe confided of 4946 horfes, 2924 mules, 125 
afles, 13,716 head of horned cattle, 11,162 (heep or 
goats, 2444 hogs. Such was the date of Guadalupe 
when it was conquered by the Britiih in the month of 
April 1759. 

France lamented this lofs; but the colony had rea- 
fon to comfort themfelves for this difgrace. During 
a liege of three mouths, they had feen their planta¬ 
tions deftroyed, the buildings that ferved to carry .on 
their works burnt down, and fome of their (laves car¬ 
ried off. Had the enemy been forced to retreat after 
all thefe devaftations, the ifland was ruined. Depri¬ 
ved of all ailiftance from the mother-country, which 
was not able to fend her any fuccours; and expending 
nothing from the Dutch (who, on account of their 
neutrality, came into her roads), bccaufe (lie had no¬ 
thing to offer them in exchange; (he could never 
have fubfifted till the enfuing harveft. 

The conquerors delivered them from thefe appre- 
henfions. The Briti(h, indeed, are no merchants in 
their colonies. The proprietors of lands, who moftl'y 
refide in Europe, fend to their reprefentatives whatever 
they want, and draw the whole produice of the eftate 
by the return of their (hips. An agent fettled in fome 
fea-port of Great Britain is intruded with the fur- 
nilhing the plantation and receiving the prqduce. 

This was impracticable at Guadalupe; and the con¬ 
querors in this refpeCt were obliged to adopt the cuf- 
tom of the conquered. The Britifli, informed of the 
advantage the French made of their trade with the 

colonies. 
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Guadalupe, colonies, haftened, in imitation of them, to fend their 
Guadiana, fljjps [0 the conquered ifland ; and fo multiplied their 
expeditions, that they overstocked the market, and 
funk the price of all European commodities. The co- 
lonifts bought them at a very low price ; and, in con- 
fiequence of this plenty, obtained long delays for the 
payment. 

To this credit, which was necelfary, was foon ad¬ 
ded another ariting from fpeculation, which enabled 
the colony to fulfil its engagements. A great number 
of negroes were carried thither, to haften the growth 
and enhance the value of the plantations.' It has been 
..faid in various memorials, all copied from each other, 
that the Englilh had ttocked Guadalupe with 30,000 
during the four years and three months that they re¬ 
mained mailers of the ijland. The regifters of the 
, cutlom-houfcs, which may be depended on, as there 
could be no inducement for an impofition, attell that 
.theuumber was no more than 18,721. This was fuf- 
ficient to give the nation well-grounded hopes of reap¬ 
ing great advantages from their new conqcteft. But 
their hopes were fruftrated ; and the colony, with its 
dependencies, was reltored to its former pofleffors by 
the treaty of the peace in July 1763. 

By the furvey taken in 1767, this ifland, including 
the fmaller i Hinds, Defeada^ St Bartholomew, Mari- 
galante, and the Saints ; dependent upon it, contains 
>11,863 white people of all ages and of both fexes, 
752 free blacks and mulattoes, 72,761 (laves ; which 
makes in all a population of 85,376 fouls. The 
cattle confilts of 5060 horfes, 4854 mules, in afTes, 
.17,378 head of horned cattle, 14,895 Ihe.ep or goats, 
and .2669 hogs. Theprovifionis 30,476,^18 trenches 
of caflava, 2,819,262 banna trees, 2118 fquarcs of 
land planted with yams and potatoes. The planta¬ 
tions contain 72 arnotto trees, 327 of caflia, 13,292 
of cocoa, 5,881,176 of coffee, 12,156,769 of cotton, 
.21,474 fqures of land planted with fugar-canes. The 
woods occupy 22,097 fquares of land. Thcreare 20,247 
in meadows, and 6405 are uncultivated or forfaken. 
Only 1582 plantations grow cotton, coffee, and pro- 
rifions. Sugar is made but in 401. Thefc fugar 
works employ 140 water-mills, 263 turned by oxen, 
and 11 wind-mills. 

The produce of Guadalupe, including what is pour¬ 
ed in from the fmalliflands under her dominion, ought 
to be very confiderable. But in 1768 it yielded to 
,the mother-country no more than 140,418 quintals of 
fine fugar, 23,603 quintals of raw fugar, 34,205 
quintals of coffee, 11,955 quintals of cotton, 456 
quintals of cocoa, 1884 quintals of ginger, 2529 
quintals of logwood, 24 chefts of fweetnreats, 165 
. cherts of ;liquors, 3.4 calks of rum, and 1202 undref- 

fed fkins. All thefe commodities were fold in the 
colony only for 310,7921. 18s. 3d. and tile merchan- 
difeithas received from France has cort but 197,9191. 
18s. 6d. fterling. 

GUADIANA, a large river of Spain, having its 
/ource in New Caftile, and, parting crofs the high 
mountains, falls down to the lakes called Ojot of 
. Cuadiana ; from whence it runs toCalatrava, Medelin, 
Merida, and Badajox in Eftremadura of Spain ; and 
after having run forfoinetimein Alentejo in Portugal, 
k partes oa to .feparate the kingdom of Algarve from 


Andalufia, and falls into the bay or gulph of Cadiz Guadir, 
between Cartro Marino and Agramonte. Guajacum. 

GU ADIX, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of 1 -*-' 

Granada, with a bifhop’s fee. It was taken from the 
Moors in 1253, who afterwards retook it, but the 
Spaniards again got poirertion of it in 1489. It is 
feared in a fertile country, in W. Long. 2. 12. N. 

Lat. 37. f 

GUAJACUM, Lignum Vitje, or PockwooJ: A 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the de- 
candria clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 14th order, Cruinates. The calyx 
is quinquefid and unequal; the petals five, and inferr¬ 
ed into the calyx; the capfule is angulated, and tri- 
locular or quinquelocular. 

Species. 1. The officinale, or common lignum vitae 
ufed in medicine, is a native of the Weft India Iflands 
and the warmer parts of America. There it becomes 
alarge tree, having a hard, brittle, brownifli bark, not 
very thick. The wood is firm, folid, ponderous, very 
refinous, of a blackiih yellow colour in the middle, and 
of a hot aromatic tafte. The fmaller branches have an 
affi-coloured bark,and are garni(hed with leaves divided 
by pairs of a bright green colour- The flowers arc 
produced in chillers at the end of the branches, and are 
compofed of oval concave petals of a fine blue colour. 

2. The fanftum, with many pairs of obtufe lobes, hath 
many fmall lobes placed along the mid-rib by pairs of 
a darker green colour than thofeof the foregoing fort. 

The flowers are produced in loofe bunches towards 
the end of the branches, and are of a fine blue colour, 
with petals fringed on the edges. This fpccies is alfo 
a native of the Weft India iflands, where it is called 
bajlardlignum vita. 3. The Afrum, with many blunt- 
pointed leaves, is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The plants retain their leaves all the year, but have 
never yet flowered in Britain. 

Culture. The firft fpccies can only be propagated 
by feeds, which muft be procured from the countries 
where it naturally grows. They muft be fown frclh 
in pots, and plunged into a good hot-bed, where 
they will come up in fix or eight weeks. While young, 
they may be kept in a hot-bed of tan-bark under a 
frame during the fummer ; but in autumn they muft 
be removed into the bark-ftove, where they Ihould 
conftantly remain. The fecond fort may be propa¬ 
gated .the fame way; but the third is to be propa¬ 
gated by layers, and will live all the winter in a 
good green-houfe. 

Ufe-s. The wood of the firft fpecies is of very con¬ 
fiderable ufe both in medicine and in the mechanical 
arts. It is fo comparand heavy as to link in water. The 
outer part is often of a pale yellowilh colour j but the 
heart is blacker, or of a deep brown. Sometimes it is 
marbled with different colours. It is fo hard as to 
break the tools which are employed in felling it; and 
is therefore fcldom ufed as firewood., but is of great 
ufe to the lugar-planters for making wheels and cogs 
to the fugar-niill. It is alfo frequently wrought into 
bowls, mortars, and other utenfils. It is brought over 
hither in large pieces of four or five hundred weight 
each; and from its hardnefs and beauty is in great 
demand for various articles of turnery ware. 

The wood, gum, bark, fruit, and even the flowers 

of 
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Guajacum. of this tree, have been found to poffefs medicinal vir- 
'"— v - tues ; but it is only the three firft, and more particu¬ 

larly the wood and refin, which are now in general ufe 
in Europe. The wood has little or no fniell, except 
when heated, or while rafiping, and then a flight aro¬ 
matic one is perceived. When chewed, it imprefles a 
mild acrimony, biting the palate and fauces. Its pun¬ 
gency relides in its relinous matter, which it gives 
out in fome degree to water by boiling, but fpirit 
extracts it wholly. 

Of the bark there are two kinds ; one ftnooth, the 
other unequal on the furface: they are both of them 
weaker than the wood; though, while in a recent 
ftate, they are ftrongly cathartic. 

The gum, or rather gummy refin, is obtained by 
wounding the bark in different parts of the body of 
the tree, or by what has been called jogging . It ox¬ 
hides copioufly front the wounds, though gradually ; 
and when a quantity is found accumulated upon the Se¬ 
veral wounded trees,hardened by expofure to the fun, 
it is gathered and packed in fntall kegs for exporta¬ 
tion. This refin is of a friable texture, of a deep 
greenilh colour, and fometimes of a rcddifli hue ; it 
has a pungent acrid tafte but little or no fniell, unlefs 
heated. The tree alfo yields a fpontaneous exfudation 
from the bark, which is called the native gum, andis 
brought to us in fmall irregular pieces, of a bright fe- 
mipellucid appearance, and differs from the former 
in being much purer. 

In the choice of thewood,that which is the frefheft, 
molt ponderous, and of the darkeft colour, isthe be ft ; 
the largeft pieces are to be preferred too ; and the belt 
method is to rafp them as wanted, for the finer parts 
are apt to exhale when the rafpings or chips are kept 
a while. 

In choofing the refin, prefer thofe pieces which 
have flips of the bark adhering to them, and that eafily 
feparate therefrom by a quick blow. The refin is 
fometimes fophiflicated by the negroes with the gum 
of the manchineal tree ; but this is eafily detefted by 
difTolvinga little in fpirit of wine or rum. The true 
gam imparts a whiiifh or milky tinge, but the manchi¬ 
neal gives a greenifh caft. Mouch advifes a few drops 
of fpirit . nitri dale, to be added to the fpirituous folu- 
tion, and then to be diluted with water, by which the 
gum is to be precipitated in a blue powder ; but the 
adulteration will appear floating in white ftrise, &c. 

Guaiacunt was firft introduced into Europe as a re¬ 
medy for the venereal difeafe; and appears to have 
been ufed in Spain fo early as 1508. The great fuccefs 
attending its adntiniftration before the proper ufe of 
mercury was known, brought it into fuch repute, that 
it is faid to have been fold for feven old crowns a- 
pound. It did not, however, continue to maintain its 
reputation ; but was found fo generally to fail where 
the difeafe was deep-rooted, and was at length fuper- 
feded by mercury, to which it now only ferves occafi- 
onally as an adjuvant in the decottum lignorum, of 
which guaiacum is the chief ingredient. 

Thegeneral virtuesof guaiacum arethofe of awarm 
ftimulating medicine ; ftrengthening the ftomach and 
other vifeera, and remarkably promoting the urinary 
and cuticnlar difeharges : hence, in cutaneous defeda- 
tions, andotherdiforders proceeding fromobftrmflions 
of the excretory glands, and where fluggifli ferous hu¬ 


mours abound, they are eminently ufcful; rheumatic Gaajaeum.i 
and other pains have often been relieved by them. Gualeor. , 
They are alfo laxative. The refin is the molt aftive of ' v 
thefe drugs, and the efficacy of the others depends 
upon the quantity of this part contained in them. The 
refin is extracted from the wood in part by watery li¬ 
quors, but much more perfe&ly by fpirituous ones. 

The watery extradt of this wood, kept in the lhops, 
proves notonlylefsin quantity,butconliderably weak¬ 
er than one made with fpirit. This laft extradt is of 
the fame quality with the native refin, and differs from 
that brought to us only in being purer. The gum or 
extradts are given from a few grains to a fcruple or 
half a dram, which laft dofe proves for the moil part 
confiderably purgative. The officinal preparations of 
guaiacum are, an extradof the wood, a folution of 
the gum in redified fpirit of wine and a folution in 
volatile fpirit, and an empyreumade oil dillilled from 
the wood. The refin diiiblv'ed ill rum, or combined 
with water,by means of mucilageor the yolks of eggs, 
or in form of the volatile lindure or elixir, is much 
employed in gout and chronic rheumatifm. The tinc¬ 
ture or elixir has been given to the extent of half an 
ounce twice a-day, and i»fometimes ufefully combin¬ 
ed with laudanum. 

GUALEOR, Gualior, or Go-waiter, alarge town 
of Indoftan in Alia, and capital of a province of the 
fame name, with an ancient and celebrated fortref- of 
great ftrength. It is fitnaied in the very heart of Hin- 
doftan Proper, being about 80 miles to the fouth of 
Agra, the ancient capital of the empire, and 130 from 
the neareft part of the Ganges. From Calcutta it is, 
by the neareft rout, upwards of 800 miles, and 910 
by the ordinary one ; and about 280 from the Britifh 
frontiers. Its latitude is 26. 14. and longitude 78. 26. 
from Greenwich. 

In the ancient divifion of the empire it is clafled in 
the Soubah of Agra, and is often mentioned in hifto- 
ry. In the year 1008, and during the two following £ 
centuries, it was thrice reduced by famine. It is pro¬ 
bable that it nmft in all ages have been deemed a mili¬ 
tary poll oftheutmoft coiifequence,both from its litua- 
tion in refpedt to the capital, and from the peculiarity 
of its fite, which was generally deemed impregnable. . 

With relpedt to its relative polition, it muft be confi-- 
dered that it Hands on the principal road leading from ; 

Agra to Malwa, Guzerat, and the Decau; and that 
too near the place where it enters the hilly tract which * 
advances from Bundelcund, Malwa, and Agimere, to ‘ 
a parallel with ihe river Jumnah, throughout the 
greateftpart of its courfe. And from all thefe circum- 
ftances of general and particular lituition, together 
with its natural and acquired advantages as a fortrefs, •, 
the poffelfion of it was deemed as neceflary to the ru¬ 
ling emperors of Hindoftan as Dover-caftlemight have 
been to the Saxon and Norman kings of England. 

Its palace was tifed as a ftate prifon as early as 1317,’. 
and continued to be fuch until the downfal of the em¬ 
pire—On the final difmemberment of the empire, , 

Gualeor appears to have fallen to the lot of a rajah of 
the jat tribe ; who affumed the government of the di¬ 
strict in'which it is immediately fituated, under the 
title of Rana of Golmd orGohd. Since that period 
it has changed mafters more than mice ; the Mahrat- - 
tas, whefe dominions extend ta the neighbourhood of 

it, , 
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Gualeor. it having fome times poflefTed it, and at other times 
v the Rana : but the means of transfer were always ei¬ 
ther famine or treachery, nothing like a fiege having 
ever been attempted. 

Gualeor was in the pollelfion of Madajee Scindia, a 
Mahratta chief, in 1779, at c l°f e °f which year 
the council-general of Bengal concluded an alliance 
with the Rana; in confequence of which, four batta¬ 
lions of fepoys of 500 men each, and fome pieces of 
artillery, were fent to his affiltance, his diRriCt being 
over-run by the Mahrattas, and himfelf almoR fhut up 
in his fort of Gohud. The grand object of his alliance 
was to penetrate inte Scindia’s country, and finally to 
draw Scindia himfelf from the weftern fide of India, 
where he was attending the motions of general God¬ 
dard, who was then employed in the redudlion of Gu- 
zerat ; it being Mr Haftrngs’s idea, that when Scindia 
found his own dominions in danger, he would detach 
himfelf from the confederacy, of which he was the 
principal member, and thus leave matters open for an 
acccommodation with the court of Poonah. It fell out 
exactly as Mr. Hafiings predidted. Major William 
Popham was appointed to the command of the little 
army fent to theRana’s affiRance ; and was very fuc- 
cefsful as well in clearing his country of the enemy, 
as in driving them out of one of their own moll valu¬ 
able diftridts, and keeping poffeflion of it: and Mr Ha- 
RingS, whojuftly concluded that the capture of Gaa- 
leor, if pradticable, would not only open the way into 
Scindia’s country, but would alfo add to the reputa¬ 
tion of our arms in a degree much beyond the rifk and 
expence of the undertaking, repeatedly expreffed his 
opinion to major Popham, together with a wifh that 
it might be attempted ; and founding his hopes of fuc- 
cefs on the confidence that-the garrifon would pro¬ 
bably have in the natural firength of the place. It 
was accordingly undertaken; and the following ac¬ 
count of the place, and the manner of getting poffei- 
fion of it, was written by captain Jonathan Scott, at 
that time Perfian interpreter to major Popham, to his 
brother major John Scott. 

“ The fortrefs of Gualeor Rands on a vaR rock of 
about four miles in length, but narrow, and of unequal 
breadth, and nearly flat at the top. The fides are fo 
fteep as to appear almoft perpendicular in every part ; 
for where it was not naturally fo, it has been fcraped 
away ; and the height front the plain below is from 
200 to 300 feet. The rampart conforms to the edge 
of the precipice all around ; and the only entrance to 
it is by fleps running up the fide of the rock, defended 
on the fide next the country by a wall and bafiions, 
and farther guarded byfeven Rone gateways, at cer¬ 
tain diRances from each other. The area within is full 
of noble buildings, refervoirs of water, wells, and 
cultivated land; fo that it is really a little diRriCt in 
itfelf. At the north-weR foot of the mountain is the 
town, pretty large, and well built; the houfes all of 
Rone. To have befieged this place would be vain, 
for nothing but a furprife or blockade could have car¬ 
ried it. 

“A tribe ofbanditti fromthe diRriCt of the Rana had 
been accufiomed to rob about this town, and once in 
the dead of night had climbed up the rock and got in¬ 
to the fort. This intelligence they had communicated 
to the Rana, who often thought of availing himfelf 
1 


of it, but was fearful of undertaking an enterprize of Gualeor* 

fuch moment with his own troops. At length he in- '- 

formed major Popham of it, who fent a party of the 
robbers to conduct fome of his own fpies to the fpot. 

They accordingly climbed up in the night, and found 
that the guards generally went to lleep after their 
rounds. Popham now ordered ladders to he made ; 
but with fo much fecrecy, that until the night of fur¬ 
prife only myfelf and a few others knew it. On the 
3d of AuguR, in the evening, a parly was ordered to 
be in readinefs to march under the command of cap¬ 
tain William Bruce ; and Popham put himfelf at the 
head of two battalions, which were immediately to 
follow the Rorming party. To prevent as much as 
poflible any noife in approaching or afcending the 
rock, a kind of flioes of woollen cloth were made for 
the fepoys, and Ruffed with cotton. At eleven o’clock 
the whole detachment marched from the camp at Rey- 
pour, eight miles from Gualeor, through unfrequent¬ 
ed paths, and reached it a little before day-break. 

JuR as captain Bruce arrived at the foot of the rock, 
he faw the lights which accompanied the rounds mov¬ 
ing along the rampart, and heard the fentinels cough 
(the mode of lignifying that all is well in the Indian 
camp or garrifon), which might have damped the fpi- 
rit of many men, but felwed only to infpire him with 
more confidence, as the moment for aCtion, that is, 
the interval between the palling the rounds, was now 
afcertained. Accordingly when the lights were gone, 
the wooden ladders were placed againfl the rock, 
one of the robbers firR mounted, and returned with 
an account that the guard was retired to fleep. Lieu¬ 
tenant Cameron, our engineer, next mounted, and 
tied a rope-ladder to the battlements of the wall ; 
this kind of ladder being the only one adapted to the 
purpofe of fcaling the wall in a body (the wooden 
ones only ferving to afcend from crag t.o crag of the 
rock, and to affiR in fixing the rope-ladders). When 
all was ready, captain Bruce, with 20 fepoys, grena¬ 
diers, afcended without being difcovered, and fquat- 
ted down under the parapet; but before a reinforce¬ 
ment arrived, three of the party had fo litttle recol¬ 
lection as to fire on fome ©f the garrifon who happen¬ 
ed to be lying afleep near them. This had nearly 
ruined the whole plan ; the garrifon were of courfe 
alarmed, and ran in great numbers towards the place; 
but ignorant of the Rrength of the affailants (as the 
men fired on had been killed outright), they fuffered 
themfelves to be Ropped by the warm fire kept up by 
the fmall party of the grenadiers, until major Popham 
himfelf, with a coniiderable reinforcement, came to 
their aid. The garrifon then retreated to &he inner 
buildings, and difcharged a few rockets, bnt foon af¬ 
terwards retreated precipitately through the gate ; 
wliilfi the principal officers, thus deferred, affembled 
together in one houfe, and hung out a flag. Major 
Popham fent an officer to give them affuranceof quar¬ 
ter an-d protection ; and thus, in the fpace of two 
hours, this important and aflonifhingfortrefswascom- 
pletely in our poffeffion. We had only 20 men wound¬ 
ed and 1 killed. On the fide of the enemy, Bapogee 
the governor was killed, and mofl of the principal of¬ 
ficers wounded.” 

Thus fell the firongefl fortrefs in Hindofian, garri- 
foned by a chofen body ©f 1200 men, on AuguR 4. 
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Guam. 1780; and which, before the capture of it by the 
—v—■■< Briiiih, was pronounced by the princes of Hindoftan, 
as far as their knowledge in the military art extended, 
to be impregnable. In 1783 MadajeeScindia befieged 
this fortrefs, then poileired by the Rana of Gohud, 
with an army of 70,000 men, and effected the reduc¬ 
tion by the treachery of one of the Rana’a officers, 
who formed the plan of admiffion of a party of Scin- 
dia’s troops ; thefe were immediately fupported by 
another party; who attacked an oppolite quarter, and 
got admiffion alfo. 

GUAM, the large!! of theLadrone itlands in the 
South Sea, being about 40 leagues in circumference. 
It is the only one among the innumerable iflands that 
lie feattered in the immenfe South Sea which lias a 
town built in the European ftyle, with a regular fort, 
a church, and civilized inhabitants. The air is excel¬ 
lent, the water good, the garden (luffs and fruits are 
exquilite, the flocks of buffaloes innumerable, as arc 
thofe of goats and hogs, and all kinds of poultry 
abound in an aftonifhing degree. There is no port in 
which worn-out failors can be more fpeedily reftored, 
or find better or more plentiful refrefhmcnts, than in 
this. 

But Guam did not formerly enjoy this ftate of 
abundance. When it was firft difeovered by Magel¬ 
lan in 1521, with the other eight principal iflands 
that lie north of it, which, with a multitude of finall- 
er ones, form together that archipelago known by the 
name of the Ladroncs, they were all crowded with in¬ 
habitants, but afforded no refrefliments to navigators 
except filh, bananas, cocoa-nuts, andbread fruit; and 
even thefe could not be procured but by force, amidft 
(howers of the arrows and lances of the natives. The 
■Spaniards carried thither from America the firft flock 
of cattle, of fowls, of plants, and feeds, and fruits, as 
well as garden fluffs, which are all now found in fuch 
abundance. 

The Ladrone iflands, and Guam in particular, were 
covered with inhabitants when they were difeovered . 
It is faid that Guam alone contained upon its coafls 
more than 20,000 people. Thefe men were ferocious 
favages and bold thieves, as all the iflanders in the 
fouth feas are, undoubtedly becaufe they were unac¬ 
quainted with the rights of property ; but they were 
fo favage, fo incapable of fupporting the yoke of civi¬ 
lization, that the Spaniards, who undertook to bring 
them under the regulations of law and order, have 
feen their numbers almoft annihilated within the fpace 
of two centuries. Under the government of their mif- 
fionaries, thefe fierce iflanders, after having long de¬ 
fended, by cruel wars, the right of living like wild 
beads under the guidance of inflinft, being at laft obli¬ 
ged to yield to the fuperiority of the Spanifh arms, 
gave themfelves up to defpair : they took the refolu- 
tion of adminiftering potions to their women, in order 
to procure abortions, 2nd to render them flcrile, that 
they might not bring into the word, and leave behind 
them, beings that were not free, according to the 
ideas that they had of liberty. A refolution fo vio¬ 
lent, and fo contrary to the views and intentions of 
nature, was perfiftedm with fo much obftinacy in the 
nine Ladrone iflands, that their population, which at 
the time of thedifcoveryconfiftedofmore than 60,000 
fouls, does not now exceed 800 or 900 in the whole 
Voi,» VIII. 


extent of the archipelago. About 20 or 30 years Guam, 
ago, the feattered fragments of the original natives ' v 
were collected and eftabliflied in the illand of Guam, 
where they now begin to recover by the wife precau¬ 
tions, and prudent, though tardy, exertion* of a go¬ 
vernment more adapted to the climate of thefe iflands 
and to the genius of their inhabitants. 

The principal fettlement, which the Spaniards call 
the town of Agana, is fituated about four leagues 
north-eaft of the landing-place, on the fea-fhore, and 
at the foot of fome hills not very high, in a beautiful 
well-watered country. Befides this, there are 21 
fmaller fettlemenrs of Indians round thcilland, all on 
the fca-lhore, compofed of five or fix families, who 
cultivate fruits and grain, and employ themfelves in 
fifhing. 

The centre of the ifland is ftill uncleared. The 
trees are not very tall, but they are fit for the building 
of houfes and of boats. The forefls are in general 
very thick. The Spaniards at firft cleared certain 
portions of land to turn them into favannahs for the 
feeding of cattle. The formation of favannahs confifts 
in multiplying within the forefls fmall cleared fpots 
feparated only by thickets and rows of trees, and kept 
clean from lhrubs of every kind. The Spaniards fow 
thefe fpots with grafs feeds, and other indigenous 
plants that are fit for paflurage. Thefe meadows, be¬ 
ing effc&ually (haded on every quarter, preferve their 
freffinefs, and afford the flocks and herds a fhelter 
from the fun and the great heat of noon. The cattle 
that were formerly brought to the favannahs of Guam 
from America have multiplied aftonifhingly; they are 
become wild, and muftbefhot when wanted, or taken 
by ftratagem. 

The woods are likewife full of goats, of hogs, and 
fowls,which wereall originally brought thither by the 
Spaniards, and are now wild. The flefh of all thefe 
animals is excellent. In the favannahs, and even in 
the heart ofthe forefls, there is a vaft multitude of pi¬ 
geons, of parroquets, of thrufhes, and of blackbirds. 

Among the indigenous trees of the country, the 
mod remarkable are, the cocoa-nut tree and the bread¬ 
fruit tree. The woods are alfo filled with guavas, ba¬ 
nanas, or plantanes of many varieties, citrons, lemons, 
and oranges, both fweet and bitter; and the fmall 
dwarf thorny china-orange with red fruit. The 
caper-bufh abounds in all the Ladrone iflands ; and as 
it is conftantly in flower, as well as the citron and 
orange-flmtbs, with many other of the indigenous 
plants, they perfume the air with the moft agreeable 
Tmells,and delight the eye with the richeft colours. 

The rivers of Guam, which are either rivulets or 
torrents, abound in fiffi of an excellent quality : the 
Indians, however, eat none of them, but prefer the 
inhabitants of the fea. The turtle, which grow here 
as large as thofe in the ifland of Afcenfion, are not 
eaten either the Indians or Spaniards. ' 

The cultivated crops lately introduced .{re,the rice, 
the maize, the indigo, the cotton, the cocoa, the fu- 
gar-cane, which have all fucceeded. That of the 
maize, efpecially, is of aftonilhing fertility ; it is com¬ 
mon to find in the fields where this grain is cultivated 
plants of twelve feet high, bearing eight or ten fpikes 
from nine to ten inches in length, fetround with well- 
filled feed*. The gardens are ftored with mangoes 
X and 
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Gsamarga and pine-apples. The.former is one of the fineft fruits 
P imaginable : it was brought from Manilla, and maybe 
Guaranty . caten j n g reat quantity without any bad coufequen- 
w ces.—Horfes have been brought to Guam from Ma¬ 
nilla, and affes and mules from Acapulco. Tlie Indi¬ 
ans have been taught to tame and domefticate the ox, 
and to employ him in the draught. 

This iftana, the land of which rifes gradually from 
the fea-fhore towards the centre by a gentle acclivity, 
is not very mountainous. The inhabitants fay, that 
its foil is equally rich and fertile over the whole ifland, 
except in the northern part, which forms a peninfula 
almoft deliitute of water. But in the reft, you can¬ 
not go a league without meeting a rivulet. Upon 
penetrating a little way into the interior part of the 
country, to the eaft and the fouth of Agana, many 
fprings of fine water are found, forming at little dif- 
tances, bafon* of pure water, which, being fhaded 
by thick trees, preferve a moil agreeable coolnefs in 
fpite of the heat of the climate. 

The indigenous inhabitants are fuch as they were 
deferibed by Magellan; of fmall ftature, fufficiently 
ugly, black, and in general dirty, though they are 
continually in the water. The women are for the 
moft part handfome, well-made, and of areddifli co¬ 
lour. Both fexes have longhair. This fcanty people 
have become by civilization gentle, honeft,.and lxofpi- 
table. They have, however, at the fame time acqui¬ 
red a vice that was unknown to their favage anceftors. 
The men are a little addiAed to drunkennefs, for they 
drink freely of the wine of the cocoa-nut. They love 
Jjiulic and dancing much, but labour little. They are 
paflionately fond of cock-fighting. On Sundays and 
holidays they gather together in crowds after the fer- 
^Vice, at the door of the church ; where each Indian 
brings his cock to match him with that of his neigh¬ 
bour, and each bets upon his own—The million of 
Guam is now in-the hands of the Auguftine friars, who 
have fupplanted the Jefuits. E. Long. 139. 2J. N. 
Lat. 30. 26. 

GUAMANGA, a confiderable town of South A- 
meriea, and capital of a province of the fame name in 
Peru, and in the audience,of Lima, with a bifhop’s 
fee. It is remarkable for its fweetmeats, manufactures, 
and mines of gold, filver, loadftone, and quickfilver, 
W. Long. 74 - So. S. Lat. l 3. o. 

GUANUCO, a rich an d handfome town of South 
America, and capital of a diftriCt of the fame name in 
the audience of Lima. W. Long. 72. SS- S. Lat. 9. 
SS- 

GUANZAVELCA, a town of South America, in 
Peru, and in the audience of Lima. It abounds in 
mines of quickfilver. W. Long. 71. 59 * S.Lat. 12. 
40. 

GUARANTEE, or Warrantee, in law, a term 
relative to a warrant or vt arranter,properly fignifying 
him whom the warranter undertakes to indemnify or 
fecure from damage. 

Guarantee is more frequently ufed for a warran¬ 
ter, or a perfon who undertakes and obliges himfelf 
to fee a fecond perfon perform what he has ftipulated 
to the third. See Warranty. 

GUARANTY, in matters of polity, the engage¬ 
ment of mediatorial or neutral ftates, whereby they 


plight their faith that certain treaties fhall be inviola- Guard, 
bly obferved, or that they will make war againft the s v 
aggreflor. 

GUARD, in a general fenfe, fignifies the defence 
orprefervation of any thing; the aAofobferving what 
partes, in order to prevent furprife ; or the care, pre¬ 
caution, and attention, we make ufe of to prevent any 
thing from happening contrary to our intentions or 
inclinations. 

Guard, in the military art, is a duty performed 
by a body of men, to fecure an army or place from be¬ 
ing furprifed by an enemy. In garrifon the guards 
are relieved every day: hence it comes that every 
foldier mounts guard once every three or four days in 
time of peace, and much oftener in time of war. Sec 
Honours. 

Advanced Guard , is a party of either horfe or foot, 
that marches before a more confiderable body, to give 
notice of any approaching danger. Thefe guards 
are either madeftronger or weaker, according to fir 
tuation, the danger to be apprehended from the ene¬ 
my, or the nature of the country. 

Van Guard. Sec Advanced Guard. 

Artillery Guard , is a detachment from the army 
to fecure the artillery when in the field. Their corps 
de garde is ill the front of the artillery park, and their 
centries difperfed round the fame. This is generally 
a 48-hours guard; and upon a march, this guard 
marches in the from and rear of the artillery, and 
muft be fure to leave nothing behind: if a gun or 
waggon breaks down, the officer that commands the 
guard is to leave a fufficient number of men to aflift 
the gunners and matrofles in getting it up a- 
gain. 

Artillery Quarter-Gu ard , is frequently a non-com- 
miffioned officer’s guard from the royal regiment of 
artillery, whofe corps de garde is always in the front 
of their encampment. 

Artillery Rear-GuARD, confifts in a corporal and fix 
men, ported in the rear of the park. 

Corps de Garde , are foldiers entrufted with the 
guard of a port, under the command of one or more 
officers. This word alfo fignifies the place where the 
guard mounts. 

Grand Guard ; three or four fquadrons of horfe, 
commanded by a field-officer, ported at about a mile 
or a mile and a half from the camp, on the right and 
left wings, towards the enemy, for the better fecuri- 
ty of the camp. 

Forage Guard, a detachment fent out to fecure the 
foragers, and who are ported at all places, where ei¬ 
ther the enemy’s party may come to difturb the fo¬ 
ragers, or where they may be fpread too near the 
enemy, fo as to be in danger of being taken. This 
guard confifts both of horfe and foot, and muft re¬ 
main on their ports till the foragers are all come off 
the ground. 

Main Guard, is that from which all other guards 
are detached. Thofe who are for mounting guard 
aflemble at their refpe&ive captain’s quarters, and 
march from thence to the parade, in good order; 
where, after the whole guard is drawn up, the fmall 
guards are detached to their refpe&ive ports: then 
the fubalterns throw lots for their guards, who are all * 

under 
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under the command of the captain of the main guard. 
This guard mounts in garrifon at different hours, ac¬ 
cording as the governor pleafes. 

Piquet-CuARD, a good number of horfe and foot, 
always in rcadinefs in cafe of an alarm: the horfes 
are generally faddled all the time, and the riders 
hooted. 

The foot draw up at the head of the battalion, 
frequently at the beating of thetat-too; but after¬ 
wards return to their tents, where they hold thern- 
felves in readinefs to march upon any fudden alarm. 
This guard is to make reiiftance in cafe of an attack, 
until the army can get ready. 

Baggage-GuARD, is always an officer’s guard, who 
has the care of the baggage on a march. The wag¬ 
gons Ihould be numbered by companies, and follow 
®ne another regularly : vigilance and attention in the 
pafiage of hollow ways, woods, and thickets, muff be 
Aridtly obferved by this guard. 

Qitartcr Guard, is a fmall guard commanded by a 
fubaltern officer, polled in the front of each battalion, 
at 222 feet before the front of the regiment. 

Rear Guard, that part *f the army which brings 
up the rearon a march, generally compofed of all the 
old grand guards of the camp. The rear-guard of 
a party is frequently eight or ten horfe, about joo 
paces behind the party. Hence the advance guard 
going out upon a party, form the rear-guard in their 
retreat. 

Rear Guard, is alfo a corporal’s guard placed in 
die rear of a regiment, to keep good order in that part 
of the camp. 

standard Guard, a fmall guard under a corporal, 
eat of each regiment of horfe, who mount on foot in 
the front of each regiment, at the diflance of 20 feet 
from the ftreets, oppofite the main-ftreet. 

Treach Guard, only mounts in the time of a fiege, 
and fometimesconfifts of three, four, or fix battalions, 
according to the importance of the liege. This guard 
muftoppofe the belieged when they fally out, protect 
the workmen, &c. 

Provojl Guard, is always an officer’s guard that 
attends the provoftinhis rounds, either to prevent de- 
fertion, marauding, rioting, &c. See Provost. 

Guard, in fencing, implies a pofture proper to de¬ 
fend the body from the fword of the antagonift. 

Ordinary Guards, fuch as are fixed during the cam¬ 
paign, and relieved daily. 

Extraordinary Guards, or detachments, which are 
only commanded on particular occafions; either for the 
further fecurity of the camp, to cover the foragers, 
©r for convoys, efcorts, or expeditions. 

Guards, alfo imply the troops kept to guard the 
king’s perfon, and confift both of horfe and foot. 

Horfe Guards, in England, are gentlemen chofcn 
for their bravery, to be entrufled with the guard of 
the king’s perfon; and were divided into four troops, 
called the iff, 2 d, 3d, and 4th troop of horft-guards. 
The firfl troop was raifed in the year 1660, and the 
command given to lord Gerard ; the fecond in 1661, 
and the command given to Sir Philip Howard ; the 
third in 1693, and the command given to earl Fever- 
fliam ; the fourth in 1692, and the command given to 
earl Newburgh. Each troop had one colonel, two 
lieutenant-colonels, one cornet and major, one guidon 


and major, four exempts and captains, four brigadiers Guard, 
and lieutenants, one adjutant, four fub-brigadiers and v v 
cornets, and 60 private men. But the four troops 
are now turned into two regiments of life-guards. 

Horfe-Grenadier Guards, are divided into two troops, 
called tie 1// and id troops of horfe-grenadier guards. 

The firfl troop was raifed in (693, and the command 
given to lieutenanr-generalCholmondeley; the fecond 
in 1702, and the command given to lord. Forbes. Each 
troop has one colonel, onelieutenant-colonel, one gui¬ 
don or major, three exempts and captains, three lieu- 
lieutenants, one adjutant, three cornets, and 60 pri¬ 
vate men. 

Yeomen of the Guard, firfl raifed by Henry VII. 
in the year 1485. They are a kind of pompous foot- 
guards to the king’s perfon ; and are generally called 
by a nickname the Beef-Eaters. They were anciently 
250 men of the firfl rank under gentry; and of larger 
flature than ordinary, each being required to be fix 
feet high. At prefent there are but 100 in conflant 
duty, and 70 more not on duty ; and when any one 
of the 100 dies, his place is fupplied out of the 70. 

They go drefiid after the manner of king Henry 
VIH’stime. Their firfl commander or captain was the 
earl of Oxford, and their pay is as. 6d. per day. 

Foot-GuARDS are regiments of foot appointed for 
the guards of his majefly and his palace. There are 
three regiments of them, called the ifl, 2d, and 3d 
regiments of foot-guards. They were raifed in the 
year 1660; and the command of the firfl given to colo¬ 
nel Ruffel, that of the fecond to general Monk, and the 
third to the earl Linlithgow. The firfl regiment is 
at prefent commanded by one colonel, one lieutenant- 
colonel, three majors, 23 captains, one captain-lieu¬ 
tenant, 31 lieutenants, and 24enfigns; and contains 
three battalions. The fecond regiment has one co¬ 
lonel, one lieutenant-colonel, two majors, 14 captains, 
one captain-lieutenant, 18 lieutenants, 16 enligns; and 
contains only two battalions!- The third regiment is 
the fame as the fecond. 

7 'he French Guards are divided into thofe within, 

and thofe without, the palace_The firfl are the 

gardes du corps, or body-guards; which confift of four 
companies, the firfl of which companies was ancient¬ 
ly Scots. The Scots Guards, infra. 

The guards without are the Gens d'Armes, light- 
horfe, mufqueteers, and two other regiments, the one 
of which is French and the other Swifs. 

New arrangements, however, have taken place in 
this department as well as others fince the late revo¬ 
lution. 

Scots Guards, a celebrated band, which formed the 
firfl company of the ancient gardes du corps of France. 

It happened from the ancient intercourfe between 
France and Scotland,that the nativesof the latter king¬ 
dom had often diflinguifhed themfelves in the fervice 
of the former. On this foundation the company of 
Scots guardes, and the company of Scots gendarmes, 
were inflituted,—Both of them owed their inftitution 
to Charles VII. of France, by whom the firfl flanding 
army in Europe was formed, anno 1454; and their 
fates cannot but be interefling to Scotfmen. See 
Gendarmes. 

Valour, honour, and fidelity, mufl have been very 
confpicuous features of the national character of the 
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Scots, when fo great and civilized a pe.&ple as the France. Attempts were made to re-eftabli/h them Guard. 
French could be induced to choofe a body of them, on their ancient foundation ; but no negociation for Guardians, 
foreigners as they were, for guarding the perfons of this purpofe was effedtual. The troops of France ' ' r ~~ J 

their fovereigns.—Of the particular occaliou and rea- grew jealous of the honours paid them : the death 
fonsof this predile£lion,we have a recital by Louis XL 1 . of Francis II. and the return of Mary to Scotland, 
a fucceeding monarch. After fetting forth the fervice at a time when they had much to hope, were unjfortu- 
which the Scots had performed for Charles VII. in natc circumftances to them: the change of religion ia 
expelling the Englilh out of France, and reducing the Scotland, was an additional blow : and the acceffion 
kingdom to his obedience, he adds — ii Since which of James VI. to the throne of England, difunited al- , 

redudlion and for the fervice of the Scots upon that together the interefts of France and Scotland. The 
occafion, and for the great loyalty and virtue which he Scots guards of France had therefore, latterly, nocon* 
found in them, he feledted 200 of them for the guard nedlion with Scotland but the name, 
ofhisperfon, of whom he made an hundred men at GuARD-Boat , a boat appointed to row the rounds 
arms, and an hundred life-guard*: And the hundred amongft the Ihips of war which are laid up in any 
men at arms are the hundred lances of our ancient or- harbour, &c. to obferve that their officers keep a good 
dinancesj and the life-guard men arc thofe of our looking out, calling to the guard-boat as flie paflcs,and 
guard, who flill are near and about our perfon.”—As net fullering her crew to come on board, without ha- 
to their fidelity in this honourable flation, the hifto- ving previoufly communicated the watch-word of the 
rian, fpcaking of Scotland, fays, “ The French have night. 

fo ancient a friendfhip and alliance with the Scots, that GuARD-Ship, a veil'd of war appointed to fuperin- 

•f 400 men appointed for the king’s life-guard, there tend the marine affairs in a harbour or river, and to 
are an hundred of the faid nation who are the ncareit fee that the fhips which are not commilfioned have 
to his perfon, and in the night keep the keys of the their proper watchward kept duly,, by fending her 
apartment where he fleeps. There are, moreover, an guard-boats around them every night. Shcisalfoto 
hundred complete lances and two hundred yeomen of receive feamen who are imprefTed in the time of war. 
the faid nation, befides feveral that are difperfed thro’ GU ARDI AN, in law, a perfon who has the charge 
the companies : and far fo long a time as they have of anything ; but more commonly it fignifies one who 
ferved in France, never hath there been one of them has the cullody and education of fuch perfons as have 
found that hath committed or done any fault againlt not fulficient difcrction to take care of themfelves and 
the kings or their ftate ; and they make ufe of them their own affairs, as children and ideots. 
as of their own fubje&s.” Their bufinefs is to take the profits of the minor’s 

The ancient rights and privilges of the Scottifh lands to his ufe, and to account for the fame: they 
life-guards were very honourable ; efpecially of the ought to fell all moveables within a reafonable time, 
twenty-four firft. The author of the Ancient Alii- and to convert them into land or money, except the 
ance fays, “ On high holidays, at the ceremony of minor is near of age, and may want fuch things him- 
the royal touch, the ere&ion of knights of the king’s felf ; and they are to pay intereft for the money in 
order, the reception of extraordinary ambafladors, and their hands, that might have been fo placed out; in 
the public entries of cities, there mult be fix of their which cafe it will.be prefumed that the guardians made 
number next to the king’s,perfon, three on each fide: ufe of it themfelves. Thej are to fuftain the lands of 
and the body of the king mult be carried by thefeon- the heir, without making dellrudtion of any thing 
ly, wherefoever ceremony requires. They have the thereon, and to keep it fafely for him : if they corn- 
keeping of the keys of the king’s lodging at night, the mit walte on the lands, it is aforfeitureof the guardian 
keeping of the choir of the chapel, the keeping the ihip, 3 Edw. I. And where perfons, as guardians, 
boats where the king pafles the rivers; and they have hold over any land, without the confent of the perfon 
the honour of bearing the white lilk fringe in their who is next intitled, they lhall be adjudged trefpaf- 
arms,which in France is the coronne coleur. The keys fers, and lhall be accountable ; 6 Ann. cap. xviii. 
of all the cities where the king makes his entry a#e Guardian, or Warden,of the Cinque-ports, is anof- 
given to their captain in waiting or out of waiting, ficer who has the jurifdidiion of the cinque-ports,with 
He has the privilege, in waiting or ot&of waiting, at al! the power that the admiral of England has in other 
ceremonies, fuch as coronations, marriages, and fu- places. 

nerals of the kings, and at the baptifm and marriage Camden relates, that the Romans, after they had 
of their children, to take duty upon him. The coro- fettled themfelves and their empire in Britain, ap- 
nation-robe belongs to him: and this company, by the pointed a magiftrate, or governor, over the eall parts, 
death or change of a captain, never changes its rank, where the cinque-ports he, with the title of comes lito- 
as do the three others.” ris Saxonici per Britanniam; having another, who bore 

This company’s firlt commander, who is recorded the like title, on the oppolire lide of the fea. Their 
as a perfon of great valour and military accomplilh- bufinefs was to Itrengihen the fea-coalt with munition, 
ments, was Robert Patillock, a native of Dundee; againft the outrages and robberies of the barbarians; 
and the band, ever ardent to dillinguilh itfeif, conti- and that antiquary takes the warden of the Cinqne- 
nued in great reputation till the year 1578, From ports to have been ereftedin imitation thereof. The 
that, period, the Scots guards were left attended to, wardenlhip is a place of value, fuppofed worth 7000I. 
and their privileges came to be invaded. In the year per annutts. 

1612, they remonllrated to Louis XIII. on the fub- Guardian of the Spiritualities , the perfon to whom 
jedl of the injultice they had fuffered, and fet before the fpiritual jurifdirlion of any diocefe is committed-, 
hipi tilt fervices they had rendered to the crown of during the time the fee is vacant. A guardian of the 

fpi- 
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Guarea fpiritualities may likewife be either fiicbinlaw, asthe 
II archbilhop is of any diocefe within his province ; or 
Gnatimala. delegation, as he whom the archbilhop or vicar- 
v general for the time appoints. Any fuch guardian 
has power to hold courts, grant licences,difpenfations, 
probates of wills, &c. 

GUAREA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the odandria clafs of plants. The 
calyxis quadrifid; the petals four ; thenedarium cy- 
lindric, having the antherae in its mouth ; the capfule 
isquadrilocular and quadrivalvular; the feeds folitary. 

GUARINI (Battilla), a celebrated Italian poet, 
born at Ferrara, in 1538. He was great-grandfon to 
Guarino of Verona, and was fecretary to Alphonfo 
Duke of Ferrara, who intruded him with feveral im¬ 
portant commiffions. After the death of that prince, 
he was fuccellively fecretary to Vincenzio de Gonza- 
ga, to Ferdinand de Medicis grand duke of Tufca- 
ny, and to Francis Maria de Feltri duke of Urbino. 
But the only advantages he reaped under thefe various 
mailers, were great encomiums on his wit and com- 
pofitions. He was well acquainted with polite lite¬ 
rature ; and acquired immortal reputation by his Ita¬ 
lian poems, efpecially by his Pa/lor Fido, the mod 
known and admired of all his works, and of which 
there have been innumerable editions and iranflatioas- 
He died in 1612. 

GUARDIA, or GuARDA,a townofPortugal,inthe 
province of Beira, with a bilhop’s fee. It contains 
about 2300 inhabitants, is fortified both by art and 
nature, and has a dately cathedral. W. Long. j. 17. 
N. Lat. 40. 20. 

Guardi a-A lferez, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and in the Contado-di-Molife, with a bi¬ 
lhop’s fee. E. Long. 15. 53. N. Lat. 51. 30. 

GUARGALA, or Guercsuela, a town of Afri¬ 
ca, and capital of a fmall kingdom of the fame name, 
in Bilcdulgerid, to the fouth of Mount Atlas. E. Long. 
9. 55. N. Lat. 28. o. 

GUARIBA, in natural hidory, the name of a fpecies 
of monkey found in the Wed Indies. See Simia. 

GU AST ALL A, a drong town of Italy, in the du¬ 
chy of Mantua, with the title of a duchy, remarkable 
for a battle between the French and lmperialids in 
1734. It was ceded to the duke of Parma in 1748, by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. It is fcated near the 
river Po, inE. Long. 10. 33. N. Lat. 44. 45. 

GUATIMALA, the Audience of, in North Ame¬ 
rica, and in New Spain, is above 750 miles in length, 
and 450 in breadth. It abounds in chocolate, which 
they make ufe of indead of money. It has 12 pro¬ 
vinces under it : and the native Americans, under 
the dominions of Spain, profefs Chridianity ; but it 
is mixed with a great many of their own fuperditions. 
There is a great chain of high mountains, which run 
acrofs it from E. to W. and it is fubjeft to earthquakes 
and dorms. It is however very fertile ; and produ¬ 
ces, befides chocolate, great quantities of cochineal 
and cotton. 

Gdatim.ua, a province of North America, in 
New Spain, and in the Audience of thefame name ; 
bounded on theW. by Soconjufco, on the N. by Ve- 
rapaz and Honduras, on the E. by Nicaragua, and on 
the S. by the fouth fea. St Jago de Guadmala is the 
capital of the whole audience. 

Gt/ATtMAiA, a large and rich town of North A- 


merica, in New Spain ; and capital of a government Guatimal; 
of the fame name, with a bilhop’s fee, and an univer- II 
fity. It carries on a great trade, efpecially in choco- Gudg eon 
late. W. Long. 91. 30. N. Lat. 14. o. —v—- 

GACTiMALA(the Volcanoof), is a mountain>which 
throws out fire and fmoke. St Jago de Gautimala 
was almod ruined by it in 1541. It was afterwards 
rebuilt at a good didance from this dreadful mountain. 

A few years ago, however, it was again dedroyed,' 
with circumdances more terrible perhaps than any 
mentioned in hidory. 

GUAVA, in botany. See Psidiua*. 

GUAXACA, a province of North America, in 
New Spain, which is very fertile in wheat, Indian 
corn, cochineal, and caflia. It is bounded by the 
gulph of Mexico on the north, and by the fouth fea 
on the fouth. It contains mines of gold, filver, and 
crydal. Guaxaca is the capital town. 

Guaxaca, a town of North America, in the Au- 
dence of Mexico, and capitaLof the province of the 
fame name, with a bilhop’s fee. It is without walls, 
and does not contain above 2000 inhabitants ; but it, 
is rich, and th ey make very fine fweet meats and cho¬ 
colate. It has feveral rich convents, both for men and 
women. W. Long. 100. N. Lat. 17. 4$. 

GUAYRA, a didridlof the province of La Plata, 
in South America, having Brafil on the ead, and Pa¬ 
raguay on the wed. 

GUBEN, a handfome town of Germany, in Lower 
Lulatia, feated on the river Neille, and belonging to - 
the houfe of SaxrMerfenburg. E. 14. 59. N. Lat. 

Si-55- 

GUBER, a kingdom of Africa > inNegroland. It 
is furrounded with high mountains ; and the villages, 
which are many, are inhabited by people who are em¬ 
ployed in taking care of their cattle and lheep. There 
are alfo abundance of artificers, and linen-weavers, 
who fend their commodities to Tombuto. The whole 
country is overflowed every year by the inundations of 
the Niger, and at-that time the inhabitants fow their 
rice. There is one town which contains vlmod 6000 
families, among whom are many merchants.- 

GUBIO, a town of Italy, in the territory of the 
church, and-in the duchy of-Urbino, with a bilhop’s 
fee. E. Long. 12. 41. N. Lat. 43. 18. 

GUDGEON, in ichthyology ; a fpecies of cypri- 
nus. SeeCypRiNus. 

This filh, though fmall, is of fo pleafant a tade, 
that it is very little inferior 10 fmelt. They lpawn 
twice in the fum.ner-feafon ; and their feedingis much, 
like the barbels in dieams and on gravel, flighting all 
manner of flies : but they are ealily taken with a fmall 
red worm, iiihing near the ground; andbeinga leather¬ 
mouthed filh, will not ealily get off the hook when 
druck— The gudgeon may be fiflied for with float, 
the hook being on the ground ; or by hand, with a 
running line on the ground, without cork or float. 

But although the fmall red worm abovementioned is 
the bed bait for this filh, yet wafps, gentles, and cad- 
baits will do very well. You may alfo filh for gudgeons 
with two or three hooks at once, and fin'd very plea- 
fantfport, where they rife any thing large. When 
you angle for them, dir up the fand or gravel with a 
long pole ; this will make them gather to that place, 
bite fader, and with more eagernefs. 

Sea-CuDGEON, Rockfifh t QX Black Goby. SeeGosius. 

GUE- 
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CJueWe* GUEBR.ES,. or Gabres. SeeGABRE*. 

II GUELPHS, or Guei.fs, a celebrated fa&ion in 

Gnernfey. Italy, antagonists of the Gibelins. Sec Gibelins. 

' The Guelphs and Gibelins filled Italy with blood 

and carnage for many years. The Guelphs Itoodfor 
the Pope, again ft. the emperor. Their rife is referred 
by fome to the time of Conrad III. in the twelfth 
century; by others, to that of Frederic I. ; and by 
others, to that of his fucceflor Frederic II. in the 
thirteenth century. 

The name of Guelph is commonly faid to have been 
formed from Welfe, or Welfo, on the following occati- 
.011: the emperor Conrad 111 . having taken the duchy 
of Bavaria from Welfe VI. brother of Henry duke of 
Bavaria, Welfe, aflifted by the forces of Roger king 
of Sicily, made war on Conrad, and thus gave birth 
,to v the faction of the Guelfs. 

Others derive the name Guelfs from the German 
Wolf,, on account of the grievous evils committed by 
that cruel faction t others deduce the denomination 
from that of a German called Guelje, who lived at Pi- 
ftoye ; adding, that his brother, named Gibel, gave 
his name to the Gibelins. See the article Gibelins. 

GUELDERLAND, one of the united provinces, 
’bounded on the W. by Utrecht and Holland, on the 
E. by the biihopric of Munfter and the duchy of 
Cleves, on the N. by the Zuyder fea and Overyffel, 
and on the S. it is feparated from Brabant by the 
Maes. Its greateft extent from N. to S. is about 47 
jniles, and from W. to E. near as much ; but its figure 
•is very .irregular. The air here is much healthier and 
clearer than in th e maritime provinces, the land lying 
higher. Excepting fome part of what is called the 
Velwwe, the foil is fruitful. It is watered by the Rhine, 
.and its three branches, the Wahal, the Yfiel, and the 
Leek, befideslefier ftreams. In 1079, ic was raifed t0 
a county by the emperor Henry IV. and in 1339 to a 
duchy by the emperor Louis of Bavaria. It had dukes 
.of its own till 1528, when it was yielded up to the 
emperor Charles V. In I 579 > » £ acceded to the uni- 
.011 of Uyecht. It is divided into three diftrifts, 
each of which has its ftates and diets. Thofe for the 
whole province are held twice a-year at the capital 
towns. The province fends 19 deputies to the ftates- 
general. Here are computed 285 Calvinift minifters, 
1 4 Roman Catholic congregations, 4 oftha Lutheran 
perfuafion, befides 3 others of Remonftrants and 
Anabaptifts. The places of molt note are Nimeguen, 
Zutphen, Arnheim, Harderwyk, Loo, &c. 

GUELDRES, a ftrong town of the Netherlands, 
in the duchy of the fame name. It was ceded to the 
king of Prulfia by the peace of Utrecht, and is feated 
among marlhes. E. Long. 6. 21. N. Lat. 51. 30. 

GUERCINO. See Barbieri. 

GUERICKE, or Gueriche, (Otho), the molt 
.celebrated mathematician of his time, was born in 
1602. He was the inventor of the air pump ; and 
author of feyeral works in natural philofophy, the 
.chief of which is Experiment a Magdeburgica. He 
died in 1686. 

GUERNSEY, an ifland in the Englifh channel, on 
the coaft of Normandy, fubjed to Britain ; but (as 
well as the adjacent illands) governed by its own laws. 
See Jersey. It extends from eaft to weft intheform 
of aiarp, and is.thirteen miles and a half from the 


fouth-weft tonorth-eaft, and twelve and a half,where Gtrcttmk, 
broadeft, from eaft to weft. The air it very healthy, Guiana, 
and the foil naturally more rich and fertile than that 
of Jerfey ; but the inhabitants negledt the cultivation 
of the land for the fake of commerce : they are, how¬ 
ever, fufticiently fupplied with corn and cattle, both 
for their own ule and that of their Ihips. The ifland 
is well fortified by nature with a ridge of rocks, one 
of which abounds with emery, ufed by lapidaries in 
the polilhing of ftoncs, and by various other artifi¬ 
cers. Here is a better harbour than any in Jerfey, 
which occafions its being more reforted to by mer¬ 
chants ; and on the fouth fide the fliore bends in the 
form of a crefcent, enclofingabay capable of receiv- 
ingvery large Ihips. The ifland is full ofgardens and 
orchards; whence cyder is fo plentiful, that the com¬ 
mon people ufe it inltead of fmall-beer, but the more 
wealthy drink French wine. 

GUETTARDA, in botany: A genus of the hep- 
tandria order, belonging to Lhe monoecia, clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
38th order, Tricoccce. The male calyx is cylindrical; 
the corolla cleft into feven parts, and funnel-lhaped. 

The female calyx cylindrical ; the corolla cleft int» 
feven parts; one pifiil, and the fruit a dry plum. 

GUIANA, a large country of South America, is 
bounded on the eaft and north by the Atlantic ocean, 
and the river Oroonoko ; on the fourh, by the river 
of the Amazons ; and on the weft, by the provinces of 
Grenada and New-Andaluiia, in Terra-Firma, from 
which it is feparated both on th* weft and north bjr 
the river Oroonoko. It extends above 1200 miles 
from the north-eaft to the fouth-weft, that is, front 
the mouth of the river Oroonoko to the mouth of the 
river of Amazons, and near 600 in the contrary di¬ 
rection. 

Mod geographers divide it into two parts, calling 
the country along the coaft Carribbeano Proper, and 
the interior country Guiana Proper : the lait is alf# 
ftyled El Dorado by the Spaniards, on account of the 
immenfe quantity of gold it is fuppofed to contain. 

The Portuguefe, French, and Dutch, have all 
fettlements along the coaft. What lies fouth of Cape 
North belongs to the firft of thefe nations ; the coaft 
between Cape North and Cape Orange is poffeffed by 
the natives; French Guiana, Old Cayenne, or Equi- 
no&ial France, extends from Cape Orange, about 
240 miles along the coaft, to the river Marani; where 
the Dutch territory begins, and extends to the mouth 
of the Oroonoko. 

Along the coaft, the land is low, marfliy, and fub- 
jed to inundations in the rainy feafon,.from a multi¬ 
tude of rivers which defeend from the inland moun¬ 
tains. Hence it is, that the atmofphere is fuffbeating, 
hot, moift, and unhealthful, efpecially where the 
woods have not been cleared away. Indeed, the Eu¬ 
ropeans are forced to live in the mod difagreeable fi- 
tuations, and fix their colonies at the mouths «f the 
rivers, amidft ftinking marlhes, and the putrid ooze 
of fait moraffes, for the conveniency of exportation 
and importation. 

“ Dutch Guiana (according to an account lately 
publilhed by a gentleman who refided feveral years at 
Surinam as a phylician) was firft difeovered by Co¬ 
lumbus in 1498. It lies between the 7 0 of north 

and 
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Guiana, and the 5 0 of fouth latitude, and between the 53° and 

— - 6o» of longitude weft from London. It is bounded 

on the north and eaft, by the Atlantic j on the weft, 
by the rivers Oroonoko and Negroe; and on the 
fouth, by the river of Amazons. 

“ It is now divided between the Spaniards, Dutch, 
French, and Portuguefe ; but, except its fea-coaft, 
and lands adjacent to its rivers, it has hitherto re* 
mained unknown to all but its original natives ; and 
even of thefe, it is only the Dutch territories that 
foreigners have any knowledge of ; for thofc of the 
Spaniards, French, and Portuguefe, are inaccdfibk 
to them. 

“ This country, on account of the diverfity and fer¬ 
tility of its foil, and of its vicinity to the equator, 
which paffes through it, affords almoft all the pro- 
duttionsof the different American countries between 
the tropics, befides a variety peculiar to itfclf.” 

Dutch Guiana was formerly the property of the 
Englilh, who made fettlements at Surinam, where a 
kind of corrupt Englilh is ftill fpoken by the negroes. 
The Dutch took it in the reign of Charles the Second; 
and k was ceded to them by a treaty in 1674, in ex¬ 
change for what they had poffeffed in the province 
now ftatc of New-Turk. 

The land for 50miles up the country from the fea- 
coaft is flat; and during the rainy feafons, covered 
tw» feet high with water. This renders it inconceiv¬ 
ably fertile; the earth, for 12 inches deep, being a 
ftratum of perfect manure : an attempt was once made 
to carry fome of it to Barbadoes ; but the wood-ants 
fo much injured the veffcl, that it neverwas repeated. 
The exceifive richnefs of the foil is a difadvantage, 
for the canes are too luxuriant to make good fugar j 
and therefore, during the firft and fecond crop, are 
converted into rum. 

There are fome trees on this part; but they are 
ftnall and low, confiding chiefly of a fmall fpecies of 
palm, intermixed with a leaf near 30 feet long and. 
three feet wide, which grows in clufters, called a 
Troxlie-, and, at the edges of running-water, with 
mangroves. 

Farther inward, the country rifes ; and the foil, 
though ftill fertile, is lefs durable. It is covered with 
forefts of valuable timber, that are always green; and 
there are fome fandy hills, though no mountains ; in 
the French territories,however, there are mountains, 
according to the report of the Indians,-for they have 
never been vilited by any other people. 

In this country the heat is feldom difagreeable : 
the .trade-winds by day, the land breezes in the even¬ 
ing, and the invariable length of the nights, with 
gentle dews, rcfrelh the air, and render it temperate 
and falubrious. There are two wet feafons and two 
dry, of three months each, in every year ; and, du¬ 
ring more than a month in each wet feafon, the rain 
is inceflant. The dry feafons cummencc lix weeks 
before the equinoxes, and continue lix weeks after. 
The wet feafons are more wholefome than the dry, 
becaufe the rains keep the waters that cover the low 
lands, next the fea, frefli and in motion ; but during 
the dry feafon it ftagnates, and, as it waftes, becomes 
putrid, fending up very unwholefome exhalations. 
Bloffoms, green and ripe fruit, are to be found upon 
the fame tree in every part of the year. There are 


fome fine white and red agates in Guiana, which re- Guian* 
main untouched ; and mines of gold and filver, which |J 
the Dutch will not fuffer to be wrought. Guitciar- 

The inhabitants of Guiana are either natives, who , dini ‘ 
are of a reddifh brown; or negroes and Europeans; or 
a mixed progeny of thefe in various combinations. 

The natives are divided into different tribes; more or 
lefs enlightened and polilhed, as they are more or lefs 
remote from the fettlement of the Europeans. They 
allow polygamy, and have no divilion of lands. The 
men go to war, hunt, and filh ; and the women look 
after dcmeffic concerns, fpin, weave in their falhion, 
and manage the plan ting of caffava and manive, the only 
things which in this country are cultivated by the na¬ 
tives. Their arms arc bows and arrows ; lharp poi- 
foned arrows, blown through a reed, which they ufe 
in hunting ; and dubs made of a heavy wood called 
Iron-wood. They eat the dead bodies of thofe that 
are flain in war ; and fell for Haves thofe they take 
prifoners; their wars being chiefly undertaken to fnr- 
nilh the European plantations. All the different 
tribes go naked. On particular occafions they wear 
caps of feathers , but,, as cold is wholly unknown, they 
cover no part but that which diftinguilhes the fex. 

They are cheerful', humane, and friendly ; but timid; 
except when heated by liquor, and drukennefs is a- 
very common vice among them. 

Their houfes conlift of four flakes fet up in a qua¬ 
drangular form, with crofs poles, bound together by 
flit nibbees, and covered with the large leaves called 
troeel'us. Their life is ambulatory ; and their houfe, 
which is put up and taken down in a few hours, is 
all they have to carry with them. When they remove 
from place to place, which, as they inhabit the banks 
of rivers, they go by water in fmall canoes; a few 
vefiels of clay made by the women, a flat ftone on 
which they bake their bread, and a rough ftone on 
which they grate-the roots of the caffava, a hammock 
and-a hatchet, are all their furniture and utenfils ; 
moft of them, however, have a bit of a lookingTglafs; 
framed in paper, and a comb. 

Their poifoned arrows are made of fplinters of a 
hard heavy wood, called cacario ; they are about 12 
inches long, and fomewhat thicker than a coarfeknit- 
ting needle: one end is formed into a lharp point; 
round the other is wound feme cotton, to make it fit 
the bore of the reed through which it is to be blown. 

They will blow thefe arrows 40 yards with abfolute 
certainty of hitting the mark, and with force enough 
to draw blood, which is certain and immediate death, 

Againft thispoifon no antidote is known. The Indi¬ 
ans never ufe thefe poifoned arrows in war r but fin 
hunting only, and chiefly againft the monkies; the 
flelh of an animal thus killed may be fafely eaten, and 
even the poifon itfelf fwallowed with impunity. 

GUIAQUIL, a town, bay, and harbour of South 
America, in Peru, and capital of an audience of the 
fame name. W. Long. 76; 55. S. Lat. 2. o. 

GU 1 ARA, a fea-port town of' South-America, and 
on the^ Caracca coaft. The Englilh attempted to 
take it in 1739 and I 743> but they were-repulfed both 
times. W. Long. 66. 5. N. Lat. to. 35* 

GUICCIARDINI (Francifco), a celebrated hifto- 
rian, born at Florence in 1482- He profefled the 
civil law with reputation, and was employed in feve- 

ral. 
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Gukckr- ral cmbaflies. Leo X. gave him the government of 
diiii Modena and Reggio, and Clement VII. that of Ro- 
_ .magna and Bologna. Guicciardini was alfo lieute- 

* _ v nant-general of the pope s army, and dmmgiuthed 

liimfelf by his bravery on feveral occaftons; but Paul 
III. having taken from him the government of Bo¬ 
logna, he retired to Florence, where he was made 
counfellor of hate, and was of great fervice to the 
houfe of Medicis. He at length retired into the coun¬ 
try to write the hillory of Italy, which he compofed 
in Italian, and which comprehends what paffed from 
the year 1494 to 1532. This hillory is greatly ef- 
teemed ; and was continued by John Bapdlt Adriani, 
his friend. He died in 1540. 

Guicciardini (Lewis), his nephew, compofed a 
hillory of the Low Countries, and memoirs of the af¬ 
fairs of Europe, front 1530 to 1560. He wrote with 
great fpirit againlt the persecution of the duke D’Alva, 
for which he imprifoned him. Died in 1583. 

GUIDES, in military language, are ufually the 
country people in the neighbourhood of an encamp¬ 
ment ; who give the army intelligence concerning the 
country, the roads by which they are to march, and 
the probable route of the-enemy. 

GUIDI (Alexander), an eminent Italian poet, born 
at Pavia in 1650. Having a defire to fee Rome, he 
there attraded the notice of queen Chrillina of Swe¬ 
den, who retained him at her court; he befide obtain¬ 
ed a confiderable benefice from pope Innocent XL and 
a penlion from the duke of Parma. For a good of¬ 
fice he did the Hate of Milan with prince Eugene, he 
was enrolled among the nobles and decurions of that 
town ; and died in 1712. Nature had been kinder to 
his intelleds than to his exterior form; his body was 
fmall and crooked, his head was large, and he was 
blind of his right eye. A collection of his works was 
pabliflied at Verona in 1726. 

GUIDO Aretin.— See Aretin. 

Guido (Reni), an illultrious Italian painter, born 
at Bologna in 1595. In his early age he was the dif- 
ciple of Dennis Calvert, a Flemilh mailer of good re¬ 
putation ; but afterwards entered himfelf in the 
fchool of the Carraci. He firlt imitated Ludovico 
Carracci; but fixed at lalt in a peculiar Ityle of his 
own, that fecured him the applaufe of his own time 
and the admiration of polterity. He was much ho- 
houred, and lived in fplendor : but an unhappy attach¬ 
ment to gaming ruined his circumltances; the re¬ 
flection of which brought on a languilhing diforder, 
that pat an end to his life in 1642. There are feveral 
deligns of this great mailer in print, etched by him¬ 
self. 

GUIDON, a fort of flag or Itandard borne by the 
Sting’s life-guard; being broad at one extreme, andal- 
moft pointed at the other, and flit or divided into two. 
The guidon is the enfign or flag of a troop of horfe- 
guards. Sec Guard. 

Guidon alfo denotes the office who bears the gui¬ 
dons. The guidon is that in the horfe-guards which 
the enfign is in the foot. The guidon of a troop of 
horfc takes place next below the cornet. 

Gu idons, guidoncs, or fehola guidonutn was a com¬ 
pany of prkfts eftablilhed by Charlemagne, at Rome, 
to condud and guide pilgrims to Jerufalem, to vifit 
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the holy places: they were alfo to affift them in cafe Guienne,- 
they fell lick, and to perform the laft offices to them Guilaa- 
in cafe they died. diua. 

GUIENNE, the largell province of France, bound- ' ' r ~~ > 

ed on the north by Saintogne, Angoumois, and Li- 
ntofin ; on the call by Limofin, Auvergne, and Lan¬ 
guedoc ; on the fouth by the Pyrenees, Lower Na¬ 
varre, and Bearn ; and on the well by the ocean. It 
is about 225 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. It 
is divided into the Upper and Lower. The Upper 
comprehendsQuerci, Rouergue, Armagnac, the terri¬ 
tory of Comminges, and the county of Bigorre. The 
Lower contains Bourdelois, Perigord, Agenois, Con- 
domois, Bazadois, the Lander, Proper Gafcony, and 
the diltrid of Labour. The principal rivers are, the 
Garonne, the Adour, the Tarn, the Aveiron, and the 
Lot. Bourdeaux is the capital town. 

GUILANDINA, the nickar tree: A genus of 
the monygynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 33d order, Lomentacete. The calyx is monopbyl- 
lous and falver-lhaped ; the petals, inferted into the 
neck of the calyx, nearly equal. The feed-veflel a le- 
gurnen. 

Species. i.Thebonduc, or yellow nickar. 2. The 
bonducella, or gray nickar. Thefe are climbing plants, 
natives of theW ell-Indies, where they rife to the height 
of twelve or fourteen feet: the flowers come out at 
the wings of the flalks ; and are compofed of five con¬ 
cave yellow petals. They are fucceeded by pods 
about three inches long and two broad, clofely armed 
with (lender fpines, opening with two valves, each 
inclofing two hard feeds about the fize of childrens 
marbles, of aycllowilh colour. 3. The moringa, or 
morunga nickar, is a native of the ifland of Ceylon, 
and fome places on the Malabar coalt. It rifes to th© 
height of 2 s or 30 feet, having flowers produced in 
loofe bunches from the fide of the branches, and com¬ 
pofed of an unequal number of petals. 

Culture and Ufa. Thefe plants being natives of 
warm climates, require to be kept through the winter 
in a (love in this country. They are propagated by 
feeds ; but thofc of the firft fort are fo hard, that un- 
lefs they are foaked two or three days in water be¬ 
fore they are put into the ground, or placed under 
the pots in the tan-bed to foften their covers, they 
will remain for years without vegetating.—The roots 
of the third fort are feraped when young, and ufed 
by the inhabitants of Ceylon and Malabar as thofe of 
horfe-radifh are in Europe. The wood dyes a beauti¬ 
ful blue colour. Itisthe lignum r.ephriticun, or nephri¬ 
tic wood, of the difpenfatories ; and is brought over in 
large, compad, ponderous pieces, without knots, of a 
whitilh or pale yellow colour on the outfide, and dark 
coloured or reddilh within; the bark is ufually reject¬ 
ed. This wood imparts to water or rectified fpirit a 
deep tindure; appearing, when placed between the 
eye and the light, of a golden colour; in other litua- 
tions blue : pieces of another wood are fometimes mix¬ 
ed with it, which give only a yellow colour to water. 

The nephritic wood has fcarce any fraell, and very lit¬ 
tle talle. It Hands recommended in difficulty of urine, 
nephritic complaints, and all diforders of the kidneys 
and urinary paflages ; and is faid to have this peculiar 

advwt- 
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Guild advantage, that it does not, like the warmer diuretics, 

II heat or offend the parts. Practitioners, however, have 

Guildford.^ not found thefc virtues warranted by experience. 

' ’ v ' GUILD, (from the Saxon guildan, to “ pay”), dig¬ 
nifies a fraternity or company, becaufe every one was 
gildare, i. e. to pay fomething towards the charge 
and fupport of the company. As to the original of 
thefe guilds or companies : It was a law among the 
Saxons, that every freeman of fourteen years of age 
flrould find furetics to keep the peace, or be commit¬ 
ted : upon which certain neighbours, confining of ten 
families, enter into an affociation, and become bound 
for each other, either to produce him who committed 
an offence, or to make fatisfaciion to the injured par¬ 
ty : that they might the better do this, they rafed a 
fum of money among themfelves, which they put into 
a common flock ; and when one of their pledges had 
committed an offence, and was fled, then theother nine 
made latisfa&ion out of this flock, by payment of mo¬ 
ney according to the offence. Becaufe this affociation 
confifled of ten families, itwascalleda^c«;»«r)'.- and 
from hence came out later kinds of fraternities. But 
as to the precife time when thefe guilds had their ori¬ 
gin in England, there is nothing of certainty to be 
found ; iince they were in ufe long before any formal 
licence was granted to them for fuch meetings. It 
feems to have been about the clofe of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury,fays Anderfon,in his Hiflory of Commerce, vol. i. 
p. 70, that merchant-guilds, or fraternities, which 
wereafterwards ftyled corporations, came firft into ge¬ 
neral ufe in many parts of Europe. Mr Madox, in his 
Firma Burgi, chap. i. 5 9. thinks, they were hardly 
known to our Saxon progenitors, and that they might 
be probably brought into England by the Normans ; 
although they do not feern to have been very nume¬ 
rous in thofe days. The French and Normans might 
probably borrow them from the free cities of Italy, 
where trade and manufactures were much earlier pro¬ 
pagated, and w here poffibly fuclvcommunities were 
firft in ufe. Thefe guilds are now companies joined 
together, with laws and orders made by themfelves, 
by the licence of the prince. 

Guild, in the royal boroughs of Scotland, is ftill 
ufed for a company of merchants, who are freemen of 
the borough. See Borough. 

Every royal borough has a dean of guild, who is 
the next magiftrate below the bailiff. He judges of 
controverfies among men concerning trade ; difputes 
between inhabitants touching buildings, lights, wa- 
ler-courfes, and nuifances ; calls courts, at which 
his brethren of the guild are bound to attend ; ma¬ 
nages the common flock of i\xz guild-, and amerces and 
collects fines. 

Guild, Gild, or Geld, is alfo ufed among anci¬ 
ent writers, for a compenfation or mulct, for a fault 
committed. 

Guild- Hull, or Gild-Hall, the great court of judi¬ 
cature for the city of London. In it are kept the 
mayor’s court, the Iheriff’s court, the court of buff¬ 
ings, court of confcience, court of common-council, 
chamberlain’s court, &c. Here alfo the judges fit 
upon nifi prius, &c. 

GUILDFORD, or Guldeford, a borough-town 
of Surry, lituated on the river Wye, thirty one miles 
fouth-wefl of London. Near it are the ruinous walls 
Vol. VIII. 


of an old caftle, this having been in the Saxon times ’.Guildford 
a royal villa, where many of the kings ufed to pafs the H 
feftivals. Here is a cerporation coniifting of a mayor, Qul DC3 ‘. 
recorder,aldermen,&c. which fent members toparlia- 
ment ever fince parliament had a being. The great 
road from London to Chichefter and Portfmouth lies 
through this town, which has always been famous for 
good inns, the cleaneft of linen, and other excellent 
accomodations ; and the afftzes are often held here. 

Its manufactory formerly was cloth, of which there arc 
ftill fome fmall remains. Here is a fchool founded by 
king Edward VI. alfo an almlhoufe endowed with 
lands worth 300I. a-year, of which iool. to be em¬ 
ployed in fetting the poor at work,and theother 200L 
for the maintenance of a mailer, 12 brethren, and 8 
fifters, who are to have 2s. 6d. a-week. There are, 
befides, two charity fchools for 30 boys and 20 girls. 

There were three churches in this town, but one of 
them fell down in April 1740. There is a fine circu¬ 
lar conrfe for horfe-matches, which begin when the 
Newmarket races are ended. King William 111 . found¬ 
ed a plate of roo guineas to be run for here every May, 
and ufed to honour the race with kis prefence, as did 
once kingGeorgel. The riverWey is made navigable 
to the town, and by it a great quantity of timber is 
carried to London, not only from this neighbourhood, 
but from Suffex and Hampfliire woods, above 30 miles 
off, from whence it is brought hither in the fummer by 
land carriage. This navigation is alfo of great fupport 
toFarnham market, corn bought there being brought 
to the mills ou this river within feven miles diftance, 
and, after being ground and drefled, is fent down in 
barges to London. The road from hence to Farnham 
is very remarkable, for it runs along upon the ridge of 
a high chalky hill, called St Catharine's, no wider than 
the road itfelf, from whence there is an extenfive pro- 
fpeft, viz. to the N. and N. W. over Bagfliot-Heath, 
and the other way into Suffex, and almoft to the South 
Down. The town fends two members to parliament j 
and gives title of earl to the North family. 

GUILLEMOT, in ornithology. See Colymbus. 

GUILLIM, (John), of Welih extraction, was born 
in Herefordlhire, about the year 1565. Having 
completed his education at Brazen-nofe college, Ox¬ 
ford, he became a member of the college of arms in 
London ; and was made rouge croix purfuivant, in. 
which poll he died in 1621. He publitlied, in i6ro, 
a celebrated work, intitled the Difplay of Heraldry, 
folio, which has gone through many editions. To the 
fifth, which came out in 1679, was added 4 treatife 
of honor civil and military, by captain John Loggan.; 

GUINEA, a large traCt of country lying on the 
weft fide of the contine-u of Africa, extends along the 
coaft three or four thoufand miles, beginning at the 
river Senegal, fituated about the 17th degree of north, 
latitude (being the neareft par of Guinea as well to 
Europe as to North-America). From that river to the 
river Gambia, and in a fouthtrl courfe to Cape Sierra 
Leona, is comprehended a coaft of about 700 miles; 
being the fame traCt for which Queen Elizabeth grant¬ 
ed charters to the firft traders to that coaft. From 
Sierra Leona, the land of Guinea takes a turn to the 
eaftward, extending that courfe about 1500 miles, in¬ 
cluding thofe feveral divifions known by the names of 
the Grain Coaft ,the Ivory Coaft,ihz GoldCoaft, and the 
Y Slave 
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Slave Coaft, with thelarge kingdom of Benin. From 
thence the land runs fouthward along the coaft about 
1200 miles, which contains the kingdoms of Congo 
and Angola ; where the trade for (laves ends. Front 
which to the fouthermoft cape of Africa, called the 
Cape of Good Hope, the country is fettled by Caffres 
and Hottentots, who have never been concerned in 
the making or felling (laves. 

1. Of the parts which are abovementioned, the firft 
is that fituated on the great river Senegal, which is 
faid to be navigable more than 1000 miles, and is by 
travellers deferibed to be very agreeable and fruitful. 
Mr Brue, principal faftor for the French African 
company, who lived 16 years in that country, after 
deferibing its fruitfulnefs and plenty near the fea, 
adds*, “ The farther you go from the fea, the coun¬ 
try on the river feems the more fruitful and well im¬ 
proved, abounding with Indian corn, pulfe, fruit, &c. 
Here are vail meadows, which feed large herds of 
great and fmall cattle, and poultry numerous : the 
villages that lie thick on the river, (how the country 
is well peopled.” The fame author, in the account of 
a voyage he made up the river Gambia, the mouth of 
which lies about 300 miles fouth of the Senegal, and 
is navigable about 600 miles up the country, fays, 
“ that he was furprized to fee the land fo well culti¬ 
vated ; fcarce a fpot lay unimproved ; the low lands 
divided by fmall canals were all fowed with rice, &c. 
the higher ground planted with millet, Indian corn, 
and peafe of different forts ; their beef excellent ; 
poultry plenty and very cheap, as well as all other 
neceffaries of life.” Mr Moor, who was fent from 
England about the year 1735, in the l'ervice of the 
African company, and refided at James Fort on the 
river Gambia, or in other factories on that river, about 
live years, confirms the above account of the fruitful¬ 
nefs of the country. Captain Smith, who was fent in 
the year 1726 by the African company to furvey their 
fettlements throughout the whole coalt of Guinea, 
faysf, “the country about the Gambia is pleafant and 
fruitful; provilions of all kinds being plenty and ex¬ 
ceeding cheap.” The country on and between the 
two abovementioned rivers is large and extenfive, in¬ 
habited principally by thofe three negroe nations 
known by the name of ‘jalofs, Fulis and Mandingos. 
The jalofs poffefs the middle of tbecountry. The Fulis 
principal fettlement is on both (ides of the Senegal : 
great numbers of thefe people are alfo mixed with the 
Mandingos, which lali are moftly fettled on both 
hdes the Gambia. The government of the Jalofs is 
reprefented as under a better regulation than can be 
expefted from the common opinion we entertain of 
the negroes. We are told in Affley^ Colleftion, 
*t That the king has under him feveral minifters of 
Bate, who affift him in the exercife of juftice. The 
grand Jerafois thechief juftice through all theking’s 
dominions, and goes in circuit from time to time to 
hear complaints and determine controverlies. The 
kind’s treafurer exercifes the fame employment, and 
has°under him alkairs, who are governors of towns 
or villages. That the kondi, or viceroy, goes the cir¬ 
cuit with the chief juftice, both to hear caufes and in- 
fped into the behaviour of the alkadi, or chief ma- 
giftrate of every village in their feveral diftrifts.” Vaf- 
concelas, an author mentioned in the Colleftion, fays. 


“ the ancienteft are preierred to be the prince’s coun- Guinea, 

fellors, who keep always about his perfon ; and the --- 

men of mod judgment and experience are the judges.” 

The Fulis are fettled on both (ides of the river Sene¬ 
gal : their country which is very fruitful and popu¬ 
lous, extends near 400 miles from eaft to weft. They 
are generally of a deep tawney complexion, appearing 
to bear fome affinity to the Moors, whofe country 
they join on the north : they are good farmers, and 
make great harvefts of corn, cotton, tobacco, &c. and 
breed great numbers of cattle of all kinds. But the 
mod particular account we have of thefe people is 
from Moore, who fays*, “ Some of thefe Fuli blacks, * 'travels 
who dwell on both ftdes the river Gambia, are in fub- into dijlant 
jedlion to the Mandingos, amongft whom they dwell, ports of 
having been probably driven out of their country by A fnca, 
war or famine. They have chiefs of their own, who P’ 19 * 
rule with much moderation. Few of them will drink 
brandy, or any thing ftronger than water and fugar, 
being drift Mahometans. Their form of government 
goes on eafy, becaufe the people are of a good quiet 
difpoiition, and fo well inftrufted in what is right, that 
a man who does ill is the abomination of all, and none 
will fupport him againft the chief. In thefe countries- 
the natives are not covetous of land, deliring no more 
than what they ufe ; and as they do not plough with 
horfes and cattle, they can ufe but very little ; there¬ 
fore the kings are willing to give the Fulis leave to 
live in their country and cultivate their lands. If any 
of their people are known to be made Haves, all the 
Fulis will join to redeem them ; they alfo fupport the 
old, the blind, and lame, amongft themfelves; and as 
far as their abilities go, they fupply the neceffities of 
the Mandingos, great numbers of whom they have 
maintained in famine.” The author, from his own 
obfervations, fays, <e They were rarely angry, and 
that he never heard them abufe one another.” 

The Mandingos are faid by Mr Brue before men¬ 
tioned, “ to be the mod, numerous nation on the 
Gambia, belides which, numbers of them are difperfed 
over all thefe countries ; being the moft rigid Maho¬ 
metans amongft the negroes, they drink neither wine 
nor brandy, and are politer than the other negroes. 

The chief of the trade goes through their hands. 

Many are induftrious and laborious, keeping their 
ground well cultivated, and breeding a good flock of 
cattlef. Every town has an alkadi, or governor, | AJlley's 
who has great power ; for moft of them having two Collett. 
common fields of clear ground, one for corn, and the p. 
other for rice, the alkadi appoints the labour of all 
the people. The men work the corn ground, and 
the women "and girls the rice ground ; and as they all 
equally labour, fo he equally divides the corn amongft; 
them ; and in cafe any are in want, the others fupply 
them. This alkadi decides all quarrels, and has the 
firft voice in all conferences in town affairs.” Some 
of thefe Mandingos, who are fettled at Galem, far up 
the river Senegal, can read and write Arabic tolerably; 
and are a good hofpitable people, who carry on a 
trade with the inland nations. “They are extremely 
populous in thofe parts, their women being fruitful, 
and they not fufferingany perfon amongft them, but 
fuch as are guilty of crimes, to be made (laves.” We 
are told from Jobfon, “ That the Mahometan Ne¬ 
groes fay their prayers thrice a day. Each village 
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Guinea, has a prieR who calls them to their duty. It is fur- 

—“v-prizing (fays the author), as well as commendable, to 

fee the modetly, attention, and reverence they obferve 
during their worfhip. He afked feme of their prieils 
the purport of their prayers and ceremonies ; their 
anfwer always was, “that they adored God by pro- 
Rrating themfelves before him : that by humbling 
themfelves,they acknowledged their own inlignifican- 
cy, and farther intreated him to forgive their faults, 
and to grant them all good and necetfary things, as 
well as deliverance from evil.” Jobfon takes notice 
of fevcral good qualities in thefe negro priefts, parti¬ 
cularly their great fobriety. They gain their liveli¬ 
hood by keeping fchool for the education of the chil¬ 
dren. The boys are taught to read and write. They 
not only teach fchool, but rove about the country, 
teaching and inftrudting, for which the whole coun¬ 
try is open to them ; and they have a free courfe 
through all pl.aces, though the kings may be at war 
with one another. 

The three fore-mentioned nations praflife feveral 
trades, asfmiths, potters, fadlers, and weavers. Their 
fmiths particularly work neatly in gold and filver, and 
make knives, hatchets, reaping hooks, fpades, and 
fhares to cut iron, &c. Their potters make neat to¬ 
bacco pipes, and pots to boil their food. Some authors 
fay that weaving is their principal trade : thisisdone 
by the women and girls, who fpin and weave very fine 
cotton cleth, which they dye blue or black. Moore 
fays, thejalofs particularly make great quantities of 
the cotton cloth j their pieces are generally 27 yards 
long, and about nine inches broad, their looms being 
very narrow ; thefe they few neatly together, fo as 
to fupply the ufe of broad cloth. 

It was in thefe parts of Guinea that M. Adanfon, 
correfpondent of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, was employed from the year 1749 t0 the year 
1753, wholly in making natural and philofophical ob- 
fervations on the country about the rivers Senegal 
and Gambia. Speaking of the great heats in Senegal, 

$ Vtyageto he faysj, “ it is to them that they are partly indebt- 
Senegal, &c. ed for the fertility of their lands ; which is fo great, 

I>. 308. that, with little labour and care, there is no fruit nor 
grain but grows in great plenty.” 

Of the foil on the Gambia, he fays, “ it is rich and 
deep, and amazingly fertile ; it produces fpontaneouf- 
ly, and almofl without cultivation, all the neceffaries 
of life, grain, fruit, herbs, and roots. Every thing 
matures to perfection, and is excellent in its kind.” 
One thing which always furprized him, was the pro¬ 
digious rapidity with which the lap of trees repairs 
any lofs they may happen to fuftain in that country ; 

And I was never (fays he) more aftonifhed, than 
when landing four days after the locuRshaddevojured 
all the fruits and leaves, and even the buds of the trees, 
to find the trees covered with new leaves, and they 
did not feem to me to have fuffered much.” “ It was 
then (fays the fame author) the fifli feafon ; you 
might fee them in fhoals approaching towards land. 
Some of thofe flioalswere 50 fathoms fquare, and the 
fifh crowded together in fuch a manner, as to roll up¬ 
on one another, without being able to fwim. As foon 
as the negroes perceive them coming towards land, 
they jump into the water with a bafket in one hand, 
and fwim with the other. They need only to plunge 
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and to lift up their bafket, and they are fure to return Guinea, 
loaded with hlh.” Speaking of the appearance of the 
country, and of the difpofition of the people, he fays, 

“ which way foever I turned mine eyes on this plea- 
fant fpor, 1 beheld a perfect image of pure nature ; 
an agreeable folitude, bounded on every fide by charm-' 
inglandfcapes; the rural iituation of cottages ip the 
midR of trees; the eafe and indolence of the negroes, 
reclined under the lhade of their fpreading foilage , 
the fimplicity of their drefs and manners ; the whole 
revived in my mind the idea of our firfl parents, and 1 
feemed to contemplate the world in its primitive Rate, 

They arc, generally fpeaking, very good-natured, fo- 
ciable, and obliging. 1 was not a little pleafed with 
this my firfl reception ; it convinced me, that there 
ought to be a confiderable abatement made in the ac¬ 
counts I had read and heard every where of thefavage 
charadter of the Africans. lobferved, both in the 
negroes and Moors great humanity and fociablenef-, 
which gave me flrong hopes that I fhould be very fate 
amongil them, and meet with the fuccefs I defired in 
my inquiries after the curioiities of the country.” He 
was agreeably amufed with the converfation of the 
negroes, their fables, dialogues, and witty Rories with 
which they entertain each other alternately, accord¬ 
ing to their cuRom. Speaking of the remarks which 
the natives made to him with relation to the flars and 
planets, he fays, “ it is amazing, that fuch a rude and 
illiterate people fhould reafon fo pertinently in regard 
to thofe heavenly bodies ; there is no manner of doubt, 
but that with proper inRruments, and a good will, 
they would become excellent aRronomers.” 

2. That part of Guinea known by the name of the 
Grain and Ivory Coafi, extends about 500 miles. The 
foil is faid to be in general fertile, producing abund¬ 
ance of rice and roots ; indigo and cotton thrive with¬ 
out cultivation, and tobacco would be excellent if 
carefully manufactured ; they have fifh in plenty ; 
their flocks greatly increafe ; and their trees are load¬ 
ed with fruit. They make a cotton cloth, which fells 
well on the coafl. In a word, the country is rich, and 
the commerce advantageous, and might be greatly 
augmented by fuch as would cultivate the friendlhipof 
the natives. Thefe are reprefented by fome writers 
as a rude, treacherous people ; whilR feveral other 
authors of credit give them a very different charadler, 
deferibing them as fenfible, courteous, and the fairefl 
traders on thecoafi of Guinea. In the Collection, they 
are faid f to be averfe to drinking to excefs, and fuch f Vol, i 
as do are feverely punifhed by the king’s order. On ?• 
inquiry why there is fuch a difagreement in the cha- 
after given of thefe people, it appears, that tho’ they 
are naturally inclined to be kind to Rrangers, with 
whom they are fond of trading, yet the frequent in¬ 
juries done them by Europeans have occasioned their 
being fufpicious and flay : the fame caufe has been the • 
occafion of the ill treat meat they have fometimes gi¬ 
ven to innocent Rrangers, who have attempted to 
trade with them. As the Europeans have no fettle-. >■ 
ment on thispart of Guinea, the trade is carried on by 
Signals from the (hips, on the appearance of which the 
natives tifually come on board in their canoes, bring¬ 
ing their gold-duR, ivory, &c.which has givenoppor- 
tunity to fotne villanous Europeans to carry them off 
with their effeCts, or retain, them on board till a ran- 
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fom is paid. It is noted by fome, that fince the Euro- 
pean voyagers have carried away feveralofthefe peo¬ 
ple, their miftruft is fo, great, that it is very difficult 
to prevail on them to come on board. Smith remarks, 
“ As we paft. along this coaft, we very often lay be¬ 
fore a town, and fired a gun for the natives to come 
off; bat no foul came near us: at length we learnt by 
fome fhipsthat were trading down the coaft, that the 
natives came feldom on board an Englilh Ihip, for fear 
of being detained or carried off": yet at laft fome ven¬ 
tured on board ; but if thefe chanced to fpy any arms, 
they would all immediately take to their canoes, and 
make the belt of their way home. They had then in 
their pofleflion one Benjamin Crofs, the mate of an 
Englilh veflel, who was detained by them tomake re- 
prifals for fome of their men, who had formerly been 
carried away by fome Englilh veflel.” In the Collec¬ 
tion we are told, “ This villanous cuftomis too often 
pradtifed, chiefly by the Briftol and Liverpool lhips, 
and is a great detriment to the (lave trade on the wind¬ 
ward coaft.” John Snock, mentioned in Bofman J:, 
when on the coaft, wrote, “We call anchor, but not 
one negro coming on board, I went on Ihore ; and after 
having (laid a while on the ftrand, fome negroes came 
to me ; and being defirous to be informed why they 
did not come on board, I was anfwered, that about 
two months before, the Englilh had been therewith 
two large veflels, and had ravaged the country,'de- 
ftroyed all their canoes, plundered their houfes, and 
carried off fome of their people, upon which the re¬ 
mainder fled to the inland country, where moft of 
them were at that time ; fo that there being not much 
to be done by us, we were obliged to return on board. 
When I inquired after their wars with other coun¬ 
tries, they told me they were not often troubled with, 
them ; but if any difference happened, they chofe ra¬ 
ther to end the difpute amicably than to come to 
arms.f” He found the inhabitants civil and good na- 
tured. Speaking of the king of Rio Seftro,lower down 
the coaft, he fays, “ He was a very agreeable, oblig¬ 
ing man ; and all his fubje&s are civil, as well as very 
laborious in agriculture and the purfuits of trade.” 
Marchais \ fays, “ That though the country is very 
populous, yet none of the natives (except criminals) 
are fold for Haves.” Valliant never heard of any fet- 
tleinent being made by the Europeans on this part of 
Guinea j and Smith remarks^, “That thefe coafts, 
which are divided into feveral little kingdoms, and 
have feldom any wars, is the reafon the Have trade is 
not fo good here as on the Gold and Slave Coaft, 
where the Europeans have feveral forts and fadto- 
ries.” A plain evidence this, that it is the intercourfe 
with the Europeans, and their fettlementson the coaft 
which gives life to the Have trade. 

3. Next adjoining to the Ivory Coaft are tliofe called 
the Gold Coajt and the Slave Coaft ; authors are not 
agreed about their bounds, but their extent together 
along the coaft may be about yco miles. And as the 
policy, produce, and economy of thefe two king¬ 
doms of Guinea are much the fame, they (hall be de- 
feribed together. 

Here the Europeans have the greateft ni mber of 
forts and factories ; from whence, by means of the ne¬ 
gro fadtors, a trade is carried on above 700 miles back 
in the inland country; ■whereby great numbers of flares 


are procured, as well by means oftlie wars which arife Guinea. 

amongft the negroes, or are fomentedby the Europe- ----- 

ans, as thofe brought from the back country. Here 
we find the natives more reconciled to tire European 
manners and trade ; but, at the fame time, much more 
inured to war, and ready to aflift the European tra¬ 
ders in procuring loadings for the great number of 
veirels which come yearly on thofe coafts for (laves. 

This part of Guinea is agreed by hiftorians to be in 
general, extraordinary fruitful and agreeable ; pro¬ 
ducing (according to the difference of the foil) vaft 
quantities of rice and other grain, plenty of fruit and 
roots, palm wine and oil, and fi(h in great abundance, 
with much tame and wild cattle. IJofman, principal 
fabtor for the Dutch at D’Elmina, -fpcaking of the 
country of Axint, which isfituated towards the begin¬ 
ning of the Gold Coaft, fays, “ The Negro inhabit 
tants are generally very rich, driving a great trade 
with the Europeans for gold : That they are indultri- 
oufly employed either in trade, filhing, or agriculture ; 
but chiefly in the culture of rice, which grows here 
in an incredible abundance, and is tranfported hence 
all over the Gold Coaft : the inhabitants, in lieu, re¬ 
turning full fraught with millet, jamms, potatoes, and 
palm oil.” The fame author, fpeaking of the country 
of Ante, fays, “ This country, as well as the Gold 
Coaft,abounds with hills, enriched with extraordinary 
high and beautiful trees ; its valleys, betwixt the hills, 
are wide and extenfive, producing in great abundance 
very good rice, millet, jamms, potatoes, and other 
fruits, all good in their kind.” He adds, “In Ihort, 
it is a land that yields its manurers asplentifula crop 
as they can wifh, with great quantities of palm wine 
and oil, befides being well furniftied with all forts of 
tame as well as wild beads ; but that the laft fatal wars 
had reduced it to a miferable condition, and ftrippedit 
of moft of its inhabitants:” The adjoining country 
of Fetu, he fays, “ was formerly fo powerful and po¬ 
pulous, that it ftruck terror into all the neighbouring 
nations ; but it is at prefent fo drained by continual 
wars, that it is entirely ruined ; there does not remain 
inhabitantsfnfScieflt to till the country, though it is 
fo fruitful and pleafant that it may be compared to the 
country of Ante juft before deferibed ; frequently(fays 
our author), when walking through it before the laft 
war, 1 have feen it abound with fine well built and po¬ 
pulous towns, agreeably enriched with vaft quantities 
of corn,cattle,palm wine,andoil. Theinhabitantsall 
applying themfelves without any diftinbeion toagricul- 
ture; fom e fow corn ,oth ers prefsoil,and draw winefrom 
palm trees, with both which it is plentifully ftored.” 

Smith gives much the fame account of the before- 
mentioned parts of the Gold Coaft ; and adds, “ the 
country about D’Elmina and Cape Coaft, is much the 
fame for beauty and goodnefs, but more populous ; and 
the nearer we come towards the Slave Coaft, the more 
delightful and rich all the countries are, producing all 
forts of trees,fruits, roots, and herbs, that grow with¬ 
in the torrid zone.” Barbot alfo remarks*, with re- • Barhft 
fpebt to the countries of Ante and Adorn, “ That the Defer if ken 
foil is very good and fruitful in corn and other pro- of Guinea, 
duce ; which it affords in fuch plenty, that befides what P’ 
ferves for their own ufe, they always export great 
quantities for fale: they have a competent number of 
cattle, both tame and wild, and the rivers abundantly 

ftored 
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Guinea, ftored with fifli; Co that nothing is wanting for thefup- 

>— -’ port of life, and to make it ealy.” In the Collection 

it is faid “ That the inland people on that part of the 
coaft employ thetnfelves in tillage and trade, and fup- 
plythe market with corn, fruit, and palm wine ; the 
country producing fuch valt plenty of Indian corn, 
that abundance is daily exported, as well by Euro¬ 
peans as blacks reforting thither from other parts.” 
Thefe inland people are faid to live in great union and 
friendlhip, being generally well tempered, civil, and 
tradable ; not apt to ihed human blood, except when 
much provoked ; and ready to alfilt one another. 
In the Colledion it is faid, “ That the filhing buli- 
nefs is eftcemed on the Gold Coait next to trading; 
that thofe who profefs it are more numerous than 
thofe of other employments. That the greateit num¬ 
ber of thefe are at Kommendo, Mina, and Korman- 
tin ; from each of which places, there go out every 
morning (Tuefday excepted, which is the Feiilh day, 
or day of reft) five, fix, and fometimes eight hundred 
canoes, from 13 to 14 feet long, which fpread thenr- 
felves two leagues at fea, each filherman carrying in 
his canoe a fword, with bread, water, and alittle fire 
on a large ftone to roaft filh. Thus they labour till 
noon, when the fea breeze blowing frelh, they return 
on the Ihorc, generally laden with filh ; a quantity ef 
which the inland inhabitantscome down to buy, which 
they fell again at the country markets.” 

Smith fays, “ The country about Acra, where the 
Englilh and Dutch have each a ftrongfort, is very de¬ 
lightful, and the natives courteous and civil to Gran¬ 
gers.” He adds, “ That this place feldom fails of an 
extraordinary good trade from the inland country, ef- 
pecially for Haves, whereof leveral are fuppofed to 
come from very remote parts, becaufe it is not un¬ 
common to find a Malayan or two amongfta parcel of 
other Haves: The Malayan people arc generally na¬ 
tives of Malacca, in the Eaft-Indies, fituated fevcral 
thoufand miles from the Gold Coait.” They differ 
very much from Guinea negroes, being of a tawny 
complexion, with long black hair. 

M«lt parts of the Have coafts are reprefented as e- 
qually fertile and pleafant with the gold coaft. The 
kingdom of Whidah has been particularly noted by 
travellers. Smith and Bofman agree, “ That itis one 
ofthemoff delightful countries in the world. The 
great number and variety of tall, beautiful, and fliady 
trees,which feem planted in groves; the verdant fields 
every where cultivated, and no otherwife divided than 
by thofe groves, and in fome places a fmall foot-path, 
together with a great number of villages, contribute 
to afford the moll delightful profpe&;the wholecoun- 
try being a fine, eafy, and almoft imperceptibleafeent 
for the fpace of 40 or jo miles from the fea. That the 
farther you go from the fea, the more beautiful and po¬ 
pulous the country appears.That the natives were kind 
and obliging,and fo induftrious, that no place which was 
thought fertile could efcape being planted, even within 
the hedges which inclofe their villages. And that 
ilicnextday after theyhad reaped,they fowed again.” 

Snelgrave alfo fays, “ The country appears full of 
towns and villages ; and' being a rich foil, and well 
cultivated, lookslike an entire garden.” IntheCol- 
ledtion, the hulbandry of the negroes is deferibed to 
be carried on with great regularity.“ The rainy fea- 


fon approaching, they go into the fields and woods, Guinea, 
to fix on a proper place for lowing; and as here is no —-— 1 
property in ground, the king’slicence being obtained, 
the people go out in troops, and firlt clear the ground 
from bullies and weeds, which they burn. The field 
thus cleared, they dig it up a foot deep, and fo let it 
remain for eight or ten days, till the reft of their 
neighbours have difpofed their ground in the fame 
maimer. They then confult about fowing, and for 
that end aftemble at the king’s court the next fetifli 
day. The king’s grain mult be fown firft. They 
then go again to the field, and give the ground a fe- 
cond digging, and fow their feed. Whillt “ the king 
or governor’s land is fowing, he fends out wine and 
Helb, ready dreffed, enough to ferve the labourers. 
Afterwards, they in like / manner fow the ground al¬ 
lotted for their neighbours as diligently as that of the 
king’s, by whom they are alfo feafted; and lo con¬ 
tinue to work in a body for the public benefit till every 
man’s ground is tilled and fowed. None but the 
kings, and a few great men, are exempted from this 
labour. Their grain foon fprouts out of the ground. 

When it is about a man’s height, and begins to 
ear, they raife a wooden houfe in the centre of the 
field, covered with ftraw, in which they fet their 
children to watch their corn, and fright away the 
birds.” 

Bofman fpeaks in qommendation of the civility, 
kindnefs, and great inJuftry of the natives of Whi¬ 
dah. This is confirmed by Smith, who fays, “The 
natives here feem to be the moft gentleman-like ne¬ 
groes in Guinea, abounding with good manners and 
ceremony to each other., The inferior pay the utmoft 
deference and refpeift to the fuperior, as do wives to 
their hufbands, and children to their parents. All 
here are naturally induftrious, and find conftant em¬ 
ployment ; the men in agriculture, and the women in 
fpinning and weaving cotton. The men, wliofe chief 
talent lies in hufbandry, are unacquainted with arms; 
otherwife, being a numerous people, they could have 
made a better defence againft the king of Dahome, 
whofubdued them without much trouble.” Accord¬ 
ing to the Collection, there are, throughout the gold 
coaft, regular markets in all villages, furnilhed with 
provifions and merchandife, held every day in the week 
except Tuefday, whence they fupply not only the in¬ 
habitants, but the European fliips. The negro wo¬ 
men are very expert in buying and felling, and ex¬ 
tremely induftrious ; for they will repair daily to mar¬ 
ket from a conliderable diftance, loaded like pack- 
horfes, with a child perhaps at their back, and a heavy 
burden on their heads. After felling their wares, 
they buy filh and other neceflaries, and return home 
loaded as they came. There is a market held at Sabi 
every fourth day, alfo a weekly one in the province 
ofApologua, which is fo reforted to, that there are 
ufually 5 or 6000 merchants. Their markets are fo 
well regulated and governed, that-feldom any difordcr 
happens ; each fpecies-cf merchandife and merchants 
have a feparate place allotted them by themfelves. 

The buyers may haggle as much as they will, but it 
muft be without noife or fraud. To keep order, the 
king appoints a judge ; who, with four officers well 
armed, infpeft the markets, hears all complaints, and 
in a fummary way decides all differences ; he has 

power 
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Guinea, power co feize, and fell as (laves, all who are catch- 
'- v - ' ed in dealing or didurbing the peace. In thefe mar¬ 

kets are to be fold men, women, children, oxen, (heep, 
goats, and fowls of all kinds ; European cloths, linen 
and woollen ; printed calicoes, lilk, grocery ware, 
china, gold-dud, iron in bars, &c. in a word, mod 
forts of European goods, as well as the produce of 
Africa and Alia. They have other markets, refem- 
bling our fairs once or twice a year, to which all the 
country repair ; for they take care to order the day fo 
in different governments as not to interfere with each 
other.” 

• Smith, With refpedt to government. Smith fays, * “ that 
P- * 93 - the gold coad and (lave coad are divided into diffe¬ 
rent didrifts, fome of which are governed by their 
chiefs or kings : the others, being more of the na¬ 
ture of a commonwealth, are governed by fome of 
the principal men, called Caboceros; who, Bofman 
fays, are properly denominated civil fathers, whofe pro¬ 
vince is to take care of the welfare of the city or vil¬ 
lage, and to appeafe tumults.” But this order of go¬ 
vernment has been much broken lince the coming of 
the Europeans. Both Bofman and Barbot mention 
murder and adultery to be feverely puni(hed on the 
coad, frequently by death ; and robbery by a fine pro¬ 
portionable to the goods dolen. 

The income of fome of the kings is large. Bofman 
fays, “ that the king ofWhidah’s revenues and duties 
on things bought and fold are conliderable ; he having 
the tithe of all things fold in the market, or imported 
into the country.” Both the abovementioned authors 
fay, the tax on (laves (kipped off. in this king’s domi¬ 
nions, in fome years, amounts to near L. 20,000. 

Bofman tells us, the Whidah negroes have a faint 
idea of a true God, aferibing to him the attributes of 
almighty power and omniprefence : but God, they 
fay, is too high to condefcend to think of mankind ; 
wherefore he commits the government of the world to 
thofe inferior deities which they worlhip.” Some au¬ 
thors fay, the wifed of thefe negroes are fenlible of 
their midake in this opinion ; but dare not forfake 
their own religion, for fear of the populace rifingand 
killing them. This is confirmed by Smith, who fays, 
‘'that all the natives of this coad believed there is one 
true God, the author of them and all things ; that 
they have fome apprehendon of a future date ; and 
that almod every village has a grove, or public place 
of worlhip, to which the principal inhabitants, on a 
fet day, refort to make their offerings.” 

In the Collection it is remarked as an excellency in 
the Guinea government, “ that however poor they 
may be in general, yet Lhere are nobeggars to be found 
amongd them ; which is owing to the care of their 
chief men, whofe province it is to take care of the wel¬ 
fare of the city or village, it being part of their of¬ 
fice to fee that fuch people may earn their bread by 
their labour; fome are fet to blow the fmith’s bel¬ 
lows, others to prefs palm oil, or grind colours for 
their mats, and fell proyifion in the markets. The 
young men are lided to ferve as foldiers, fo that they 
differ no common beggar.” Bofman aferibes a fur- 
„ „ ther teafon for this good order*, viz. “ that when a 

jiT”’ negro finds he cannot fubfid, he binds himfelf for a 
certain lum of money, and the mader to whom he is 
bound is obliged to find him neceffariesthat the ma¬ 


der fets him a fort of talk, which is not in the lead G«ine*.' 
(lavifli, being chiefly to defend his mader on occa- '•—v— 
(ions, or in fowing time to work as much as himfelf 
pleafes.” 

Adjoining to the kingdom ofWhidah are feveral 
fmall governments, as Coto, great and fmall Popo, 

Ardrah, &c. allfituated on the (lave coad, where the 
chief trade for (laves is carried on. Thefe are govern¬ 
ed by their refpe&ive kings, and follow much the fame 
cudoms with thofe ofWhidah, except that their prin¬ 
cipal living.is on plunder and the (lave trade. 

4. Next adjoining to the Slave Coad, is the king¬ 
dom of Benin, which, though it extends but about 
170 miles on the fea, yet fpreads fo far inland as to be 
edeeraed the mod potent kingdom in Guinea. By 
accounts, the foil and produce appear to be in a great 
meafurelike thofe before deferibed, and the natives 
are reprefented as a reafonable good-natured people. 

Artus fays*, “ they are a fincere, inoffenfive people,,» ColhH. 
and do no injudice either to one another or to dran- vol. iii. 
gers.” Smith confirms this account, and fays, “ that p. a88. 
the inhabitants are generally very good-natured, and 
exceeding courteous and civil. When the Europeans 
make them prefents, which intheircoming thitherto 

trade they always do, they endeavour to return them 
doubly.” Bofman tells us, “ that his countrymen 
the Dutch, who were often obliged to trud them till 
they returned the next year, were fure to be honedly 
paid their whole debts.” 

There is in Benin a confiderable order in govern¬ 
ment ; theft, murder, and adultery, being feverely 
punifhed. Smith fays, “ their towns are governed 
by officers appointed by the king, who have power 
to decide in civil cafes, and to raife the public taxes; 
hut in criminal cafes, they mud fend to the king’s 
court, which is held at the town of Oedo or Great 
Benin. This town, which covers a large extent of 
ground, is about 60 miles from the fea.” Barbot 
tells us, “ that it contains 30 dreets, 20fathom wide, 
and almod two miles long, commonly extending in a 
draight line fromone gate to another; that the gates are 
guarded by foldiers ; that in thefe dreets markets are 
held everyday, for cattle, ivory, cotton, and many forts 
of European goods. This large town is divided into fe¬ 
veral wards or. didridts, each governed by its refpec- 
tivekingofa dreet, as they call them, to adminider 
judice, and to keep good order. The inhabitants 
are very civil and good natured, condefcendingto what 
the Europeans require of them in a civil way.” The 
fame author confirms what has been faid by others of 
their judice in the payment of their debts ; and adds, 

“ that they, above all other Guineans,,are very ho¬ 
ned and jud in their dealings ; and they have fuch an 
averfion for theft, that by the law of the country it is 
punifhed with death.” We are told by the fameau- 
thor, “ that the king of Benin is able upon occafion 
to maintain an army of 100,000 men ; but that, for 
the mod part, he does not keep 30,000. See the ar¬ 
ticle Benin, 

5. The la ft divifion of Guinea from which fiaves 
are imported, are the kingdoms of Congo and Ango¬ 
la : thefe lie to the fouth fflf Benin, extending with 
the intermediate land about 1200 miles on the coad. 

Great numbers of the natives of both thefe kingdoms 
profefs the Chridian religion, which was long fince 
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Guinea, introduced by the Portuguefe, who made early fettle- 
V 1 \r■ »* nients in that country. See Congo anti Angola. 

In the Collection it is laid, that both in Congo and 
Angola, the foil is in general fruitful, producing great 
plenty of grain, Indian corn, and fuch quantities of 
rice, that it hardly bears any price, with lruits, roots, 
and palm oil in plenty. The natives are generally a 
quiet people, who difeover a good underftandiug, 
and behave in a friendly manner to llrangers, being of 
a mild converfation, affable, and ealily overcome with 
reafon. In the government of Congo, the king ap¬ 
points a judge in every particular divilion, to hear and 
determine difputes and civil caufes; the judges im- 
prifon and releafe, or impofe fines, according to the 
rule of cuftorn ; but in weighty matters, every one 
may appeal to die king, before whom all criminal 
caufes are brought, in which he giveth feutence ; but 
feldom condemneth to death. The town of Leango 
Hands in the midfi of four lordlhips, which abound in 
corn, fruits, Ike. Here they make great quantities of 
cloth of divers kinds, very fine and curious ; the in¬ 
habitants are feldom idle ; they even make needle-work 
caps as they walk in the flreets. The Have trade is 
here principally managed by the Portuguefe, who car¬ 
ry it far up into the inland countries. They are faid to 
fend off from thefe parts 15,000 Haves each year. At 
Angola, about the tenth degree of fouth latitude, ends 
the trade for flaves. 

As all thefe countries lie between the tropics, the air 
is exceffively hot, efpecially from the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember to the end of March; which, with the coolnefs 
of the nights, the frequent thick, (linking, fulphu- 
reous mills, and the periodical rains, when the flat 
country is overflowed, makes it very unhealthy, efpe¬ 
cially to Europeans. The natives, however, are little 
affefted with the unwholcfome air. According to Bar- 
bot, they keep much within doors in tempefiuous 
times ; and when expofed to the weather, their fkins 
being fuppled and pores clofed by daily anointing 
with palm oil, the weather can make but little im- 
prefiion on them. They generally, therefore, enjoy a 
good Hate of health, and are able to procure to them- 
felves a comfortable fubfiflence,wiihmuch iefscare and 
toil than is necefiary in our more northern climate ; 
which lad advantage arifes not only from the warmth 
of the climate, but alfo from the overflowing of the 
rivers, whereby the land is regularly moifiened and 
rendered extremely fertile, and being in many places 
improved by culture, abounds with grain and fruits, 
cattle, poultry, &c. The earth yields all the year a 
frefh fupply of food : Few clothes are requiiite, and 
little art neceflary in making them, or in the construc¬ 
tion of their houfes, which are very fimple, principally 
calculated to defend them from the tempefiuous fea- 
fons and wild beads ; a few dry reeds covered with 
mattsferve for their beds. The other furniture, ex¬ 
cept what belongs to cookery, gives the women but 
little trouble ; the moveables of the greated among 
them only amounting to a few earthen pots, forne 
wooden utenlils, and gourds or calabaffies ; from thefe 
lad, which grow almod naturally over their huts, to 
which they afford an agreeable (hade, they are abun¬ 
dantly docked with good clean veffels for molt houfe- 
hold ufes, being of different fizes, from half a pint to 
feveral gallons. 
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The difiempers the Europeans are fubjeft to on Guinea. 

this coad, are fevers, fluxes, and colics, which are '- v 1 

occalioned by indifferent water and bad air ; their 
fettlemeius lying near the coall, where the fogs and 
deams arifing from the ooze and fait-marihes, and the 
(linking fiili the natives dry on the beach, corrupt the 
air, and render it fatal to the foreigners. The mod 
temperate men find it difficult to prtferve their health; 
but a great many haften their death by their intempe¬ 
rance, or negligence, expofing themfelves to the cold 
air in the evening, after a very hot day. This fndden 
.change, from one extreme to the other, has often ve¬ 
ry bad efftdls in hot climates. 

Of mountains in Guinea, the mod remarkable are 
thofe of Sierra Leona. The principal capes are thofe 
of Cape Blanco, Cape Verd, Cape Leon, Cape St 
Ann’s, Cape Palmas, and Cape Three-Poins, Cape 
Formofa, Cape Monte, Cape St John, Cape Lopas, 

Cape Lede, and Cape Negro. The chief bays are the 
Cyprian or Cintra Bay, and the Bite of Guinea. Of 
the rivers, the mod confiderable are thofe of Coanzo 
and Ambrili, the Zaara, the Lunde, the Cameron, 
the Formofa, the Volta, the Sierra Lson, and the 
Sherbro. All thefe run from ead to wed (except the 
Volta, which runs from north to fouth), and fall in¬ 
to the Atlantic. 

Be (ides gold, ivory, and (laves, Guinea affords in¬ 
digo, wax, gum-fenega, gnm-tragacanrh, and a vari¬ 
ety of other gums and drugs; 

The mod ancient acconnt we have of the country Hiftory of 
of the negroes, particularly that part lituated on and the Guinea 
between the two great rivers of Senegal and Gambia, trade, 
is from the writings of two ancient authors, one an 
Arabian, and the other a Moor. The fird wrote in 
Arabic about the 12th century. His works, printed 
in that language at Rome, were afterwards tranllated 
into Latin, and printed at Paris under the patronage 
of the famous Thuanus chancellor of France, with the 
title of Geographica Nubisnfis, containing an acconnt 
of all the nations lying on the Senegal and Gambia. 

The other was written by John Leo, a Moor, born at 
Granada in Spain,before the Moors were totally expel¬ 
led from that kingdom. He refided in Africa ; but be¬ 
ing on a voyage from Tripoli to Tunis, was taken by 
fome Italian corfairs, who finding him pofleffed of fe¬ 
veral Arabian books, befides his own manuferipts, ap¬ 
prehended him to be a man of learning, and as fnch 
prefented him to Pope Leo X. This pope encouraging 
him, he embraced the Romiffi religion, and his de- 
feription of Africa was publiflied in Italian. From 
thefe writings we gather, that after the Mahometan 
religion had extended to the kingdom of Morocco, 
fome of the promoters of it eroding the fandy defarts 
of Numidia, which feparate that country from Gui¬ 
nea, found it inhabited by men, who, though under 
no regular government, and defiitute of that know¬ 
ledge the Arabians were favoured with, lived in con¬ 
tent and peace. The fird author particularly remarks, 
that they never made war, or travelled abroad, but 
employed themfelves in tending their herds, or labour¬ 
ing in the ground.” J. Leo fays, p. 65. “That 
they lived in common, having no property in land, no 
tyrant norfuperior lord, hut fupported themfelves in 
an equal date, upon the natural produce of the coun¬ 
try, which afforded plenty of roots, game, and honey. 

They 
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Guinea. That ambition at ayariec never drove them into foreign 

- v — countries to fubdiie or cheat their neighbours. Thus 

they lived without toil or fuperfluities.” “ The an¬ 
cient inhabitants of Morocco, who wore coats of mail, 
and ufed {'words and fpears headed with iron, coming 
amongit thefe harmlefsand naked people, foonbrought 
them under fubjedtion, and divided that part ofGuinea 
w hich lies on the rivers Senegal and Gambia into 15 
parts; thofe were the 15 kingdoms of the negroes, 
over which the Moors preiided, and the common peo¬ 
ple were negroes. Thefe Moors taught the negroes, 
the Mahometan religion, and arts of life; particularly 
the ufe of iron, before unknown to them. About 
the 14th century, a native negro, called Helilfchia, 
expelled the Moorilh conquerors ; but though the ne¬ 
groes threw off the yoke of a foreign nation, they only 
changed a Libyan for a negro mailer. Heli lfchia 
himfelf becoming king, led the negroes on to foreign 
wars, and eftablilhed himfelf in power over a very large 
extent of country.” Since Leo’s time, the Euro¬ 
peans have had very little knowledge of thofe parts of 
Africa, nor do they know what became of this great 
empire. It is highly probable that it broke into pieces, 
and that the natives again refumed many of their an- 
- cient cuftoms; for in the account published by Moore, 
in his travels on the river Gambia, we find a mixture 
of the Moorifh and Mahometan cuftoms, joined with 
the original fimpliciry of the negroes. It appears by 
accounts of ancient voyages, collected by Hackluit, 
Purchas and others, that it was about 50 years before 
the difeovery of America, that the- Portuguefc at¬ 
tempted to fail round Cape Bojador, which lies be¬ 
tween their country and Guinea: this, after divers 
repulfes occafioned by the violent currents, they 
eftedted; when landing on the weftern coaffs of 
Africa, they foon began to make incurftons into the 
country, and to feize and carry off the native in¬ 
habitants. As early as the year 143.4, Alonzo Gon¬ 
zales, the firff who is recorded to have met with 
the natives, being onthatcoaft, purfued and attack¬ 
ed a number of them, when fome were wounded, as 
was alfo one of the Portuguefc ; which the author re¬ 
cords as the firff blood Ipilt by Chriffians in thofe 
parts. Six years after, the fame Gonzales again at¬ 
tacked the natives, and took 12 prifoners, with whom 
he returned to his veffels: he afterwards put a woman 
on (hore, in order to induce the natives to redeem the 
prifoners; but the next day 1 jo of the inhabitants ap¬ 
peared on horfes and camels, provoking the Portu- 
guefe to land; which they not daring to venture, the 
natives difeharged a volley of {tones at them, and went 
off. After this, the Portuguefc ftillcontinued to fend 
veffels on the coaft of Africa: particularly we read of 
their falling on a village, whence the inhabitants fled, 
and, being purfued, 25 were taken ; « he that ran 
belt (fays the author), taking the moll. In their 
way home they killed fome of the natives, and took 
55 more prifoners. Afterwards Dinifanes Dagrama, 
with two other veffels, landed on the ifland Arguin, 
where they took j4 moors ; then running along the 
coaff 80 leagues farther, they at feveral times took 50 
flaves ; but herefeven of the Portugnefe were killed. 
Then being joined by feveral other veffels, Dinifanes 
propofed to deftroy the illand,to revenge thelofs of the 
feven Portuguefc ; of which the Moors being apprifed, 
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fled, fo that no more than 12 were found, whereof Guinea. 

only four could be taken, the reff being killed, as alfo - *■——* 

one of the Portugujefe.” Many mqre captures of this 
kind on the coaff of Barbary and Guinea are recorded 
to have been made in thofe early times by the Portu- 
guefe; who, in the year 1481, ere&ed their firff fort 
atD’Elminaon that coaft, from whence they foon open¬ 
ed a trade for flaves with the inland parts of Guinea. 

From the foregoing accounts, it is undoubted, that 
the pradice of making Haves of the negroes owes its 
origin t© the early incurftons of the Porcugefe on the 
coaff ofAfrica, folely from an inordinate deiire of gain. 

This is clearly evidenced from their own hiftorians, 
particularly Cada Moffo, about the year 1455, who 
writes*, “ That before the trade was fettlsd for pur- » <?,//, 
chafing flaves from the Moors at Arguin, fometimes vol. i. 
four, and fometimes morePortuguefe veffels,were ufed p. 516. 
to come to that gulph, well armed ; and, landing by 
night, wocld furprife fome filhermen’s villages : that 
they even entered into the country, and carried off 
-Arabs, of both fexes, whom they fold in Portugal.” 

And alfo, “ That the Portuguefc and Spaniards, fet- 
led on four of the Canary iHands, would go to the 
other ifland by night,and feize fome of the natives of 
both fexes, whom they fent to be fold in Spain.” 

After thefettlement of America, thofe devaftations, 
and the captivating the miferableAfricans,greatly in- 
creafed. 

Anderfon, in his Hiftory of Trade and Commerce, 
p. 336, fpeaking of what palfed in the year 1508^ 
writes, “ That tfie Spaniards had by this time found 
that the miferable Indian natives, whom they had 
made to work in their mines and fields, were not fo ro- 
buft and proper for thofe purpofes as negroes brought 
from Africa : wherefore they, about that time, began 
to import negroes for that end into Hifpaniola, from 
the Portugnefe fettlements on the Guinea coaffs ; and 
alfo afterwards for their fugar-works.” 

It was about the year 1551, towards the latter end 
of the reign of Edward VI. when fome London mer¬ 
chants fent out the firff Englifli {hip on a trading voy¬ 
age to the coaftof Guinea. This was foon followed by 
feveral others to the fame parts; but the Englifli not 
having then any plantations in the Weft-Indies, and 
confequently no occafion for negroes, fuch Ihips tra¬ 
ded only for gold, elephants teeth, and Guinea pepper. 

This trade was cartied oii at the hazard of lofing their 
Ihips and cargoes, if they had fallen into the hands of 
the Portuguefe, who claimed an exclufive right of 
trade, on account of the feveral fettlements they had 
made there. In 1554, we find captain Thomas Wind¬ 
ham trading along the coaft with 140 men, in three 
Ihips, and lading as far as Benin, which lies about 
jaoo miles down the coaft, to take in a load of pep¬ 
per. Next year John Lock traded along the coaft of 
Guinea as far as D’Elmina, when he brought away 
confidcrable quantities of gold and ivory. He fpeaks 
vvellof the natives, and fays, “That whoever will deal 
with them muff behave civilly, for they will not traffic 
if ill ufed.” In 1555, William Towerfon traded in a 
peaceable manner with the natives, who made com¬ 
plaint tohim of the Portuguefe, who were then fettled 
in their caftle atD’Elmina ; faying, “ They were bad 
men; who made them flaves if they could take them, 
putting irons on their legs.” 

This 
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This bad example of the Portuguefe was foon fol- 
vlowed by fome evil difpofcd Eaglilhmen: for the fame 
t^oiufiton, ca j, ta j„ Xowerfon relates*, That in the courfe of 
p- 148 his voyage,he perccivedthenativesnearD’Elminauu- 

willing to come to him, and that he was at lalt attack¬ 
ed by ihem; which he underflood was done in revenge 
for the wrong done them the year before by one cap¬ 
tain Gainilh, who had taken away the negro captain’s 
fon and three others, with their gold, &c. This 
caufed them to join the Portuguefe, notwithilanding 
their hatred of them, againft the Englilh.” Thenexc 
year captain Towerfon brought thefe men back again ; 
whereupon the negroes (howed him much kiudnefs. 
Quickly after this, another inltance of the fame kind 
occurred in the cafe of Captain George Fenner, who 
being on the coalt with three veflels, was alfo attacked 
by the negroes, who wounded feveral of his people, 
and violently carried three of his men to their town. 
The captain fent a mellenger, offering any thing they 
delired for the ranfomof his men : but they ref'ttfed to 
deliver them ; letting him know, “ That three weeks 
before an Englilh (hip, which came in the road, had 
carried off three of their people ; and that till they 
were brought again, th y would not reftore his men, 
even though they (hould give their three (hips to re- 
leafe them.” It was probably the evil conduct of 
thefe and fome other Englifhmen which was the occa- 
fion of what is mentionedin Hill’s Naval Hiftory, viz. 
“ That when captain Hawkins returned from his firft 
voyage to Africa, queen Elizabeth fent for him, when 
fhe expreffed her concern, left any of the African ne¬ 
groes (hould be carried off without their free confent; 
which (he declared would be deteftable, and would call 
down the vengeance of heaven upon the undertakers.” 
Hawkins made great promiles, which neverthelefs he 
did not perform ; for his next voyage to the coaft ap¬ 
pears to have been principally calculated to procure 
negroe (laves, in order to fell them to the Spaniards in 
the Weft Indies; which occafioned the fame author to 
life thefe remarkable words: “ Here began the horrid 
praftice of forcing the Africans into (lavery: an in- 
j a (lice and barbarity, which, fo fare as there is ven¬ 
geance in heaven for the worft of crimes, will fome 
time be the deftru&ion of all who adt or who encou¬ 
rage it.” This captain Hawkins, afterwards Sir John 
Hawkins, feems to have been thefirft Englifliman who 
gave public countenance to this wicked traffic: for 
Anderfon, before mentioned, at p. 4ot, fays, “ That 
in the year 1562, captain Hawkins, affifted by fub- 
feription of fundry gentlemen, now fitted out three 
fhips; aud having learnt that negrees were a very good 
commodity in Hifpaniola, he failed to the coalt of 
Guinea, took in negroes; and failed with them for 
Hifpaniola, where he fold them, and his Engliih com¬ 
modities,and loaded his three vefTelswith hides,fugar, 
ginger, &c. with which he returned home anno 1563, 
making a profperons voyage.” As it proved a lucra¬ 
tive oulinefs, the trade was cominued both by Haw¬ 
kins and others, as appears from the Naval Chronicle, 
p. J5; where it is faid, u That on the t 8th of Ofto- 
ber 1564, captain John Hawkins, with two (hips of 
700 and 140 tons, failed for Africa ; that on the 81 h 
of December they anchored to the South of Cape 
Verd, where the captain manned the boat, and fent8o 
men in armour into they country, to fee if they could 
* -Vo 1. VIII. 


take fomenegroes; but the natives flying from them, Guinea, 
they returned to their (hips, and proceeded farther 
down the coaft. Here they flaid certain days, fend- 
itigtheir men a (bore, ill auhor (as the author fays) to 
burn and fpoil their towns and take the inhabitants. 

The land they obferved to be well cultivated, there 
being plenty of grain and fruit of feveral Ions, and 
the towns prettily laid out. On the 25th, being in¬ 
formed by the Portuguefe of a town of negroes called 
Bytnba, where there was not only a quantity of gold, 
but 140 inhabitants, they refolved to attack it, hav¬ 
ing the Portuguefe for their guides ; but by mifma- 
nagement they took but ten negroes, having feven of 
their own men killed and 27 wounded. They then 
went farther down tire coaft ; when having procured a 
number of negroes, they proceeded to the Weft In¬ 
dies, where they fold them to the Spaniards.” And 
in the fame Naval Chronicle, at p. 76, it is faid, “tlmt 
in the year 1567, Francis Drake, before performing 
his voyage round the world, went with Sir John Ha w¬ 
kins in his expedition to the coaft of Guinea, where 
taking in a cargo of (laves, they determined to (leer 
for the Caribbee illands.” How queen Elifabeth fuf- 
fered fo grievous an infringement of the rightsof man¬ 
kind to be perpetrated by her fuujefts, and how (he 
was perfuaded, about the 30th year of her reign, to' 
grant patents for carrying on a trade from the north 
part of the river Senegal to 100 leagues beyond Siera 
Leona, which gave rife to the African Company f, t See C.«- 
ishard to account for, any otherwife than that / ,an >> vol v - 
arofe from the mifreprefentation made to her of the l> ‘ 22 ' 5,22 “‘ 
fimation of the negroes, and of the advantages it was 
pretended they would reap from being made acquaint¬ 
ed with the Chriitian religion. This was the cafe of 
Louis Xlir. of France: who, Labat, in his account 
of the illes of America, tells us, “ was extremely un- 
«afy at a law by which the negroes of his colonies were 
to be made daves; but it being ftrongly urged to him 
as the readieft means of their con verlion toChrifliani- 
ty, he acquiefced therewith.” Neverthelefs, fome of 
the Chriftian powers did not fo eafily giveway in this 
matter : for we find J, “ that Cardinal Cibo, one off Cdhahn, 
the pope’s principal minifters of ftate, wrote a letter v»l. iii. 

011 behalf of the college of cardinals, or great council P* 
at Rome, to the miifionaries in Congo, complaining 
that the pernicious and abominable abufe of felling 
daves was yet continued ; requiring them to remedy 
the fame if poffible ; but this the miffionaries faw 
little hopes of accomplifliing, by reafon that the trade 
of the country lay wholly in daves and ivory.” 

It has been urged in juftification of this trade, that 
by purchafing the captives taken in battle, they favc 
the lives of fo many human creatures, who otherwife 
would be facrificed to the implacable revenge of the 
vidfors. But ibis pretence has been refuted by an ap¬ 
peal to reafon and fa<ft. For if the negroes appre¬ 
hended they Ihould be cruelly put to death if they 
were not fent away ; why, it is afked, do they mani- 
feft fuch reluftance and dread as they generally do, at 
being brought from their native country l Smith, in 
his Account, p. 28. fays, “ The Gambians abhor 
davery, and will attempt any thing, though ever fo 
defperate, to avoid it.” And Thomas Philips, in his 
account of a voyage he performed to the coaft of 
Guinea, writes, “ They (the negroes) are lo loth to 
Z leave 
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leave their own country, that they have often leaped 
out of the canoe, boat, or lliip, into the fea, and kept 
under water till they were drowned, to avoid being 
taken up.” But had the fadt even been otherwife, 
the above plea is urged with an extreme bad grace, 
when it is notorious that the very wars faid to be pro- 
dudtive of fuch cruelty were fomented by the infamous 
arts of the Europeans. From the foregoing accounts, 
as well as other authentic publications of this kind, it 
appears, that it was the unwarrantable lull of gain 
which firft ftimulated the Portuguefe, and afterwards 
other Europeans, to engage in this horrid traffic.. By 
the moll unqueftionable relations of thofe early times, 
the natives were an inoffenlive people,who,when civil¬ 
ly ufed, traded amicably with the Europeans. It is re¬ 
corded of thofe of Benin, the largeft kingdom in 
Guinea, that they were a'gentle, loving, people ; and 
Reynold fays, “ They found more liucere proofs of 
love and good will from the natives, than they could 
find from the Spaniards and Portuguefe, even though 
they had relieved them from the greateft rnifery.” 
And from the fame relations there is no reafon to 
think otherwife, but that they generally lived in peace 
amongfi themfelves; there occurring no accounts of 
any wars at that early period, nor of any fale of cap¬ 
tives taken in battle. 

In fad it was long after the Portugaefe had made 
a practice of violently forcing the natives of Africa in- 
lo flavery, that we read of the different negro nations 
making war upon each other, and felling their cap¬ 
tives. °And probably this was not the cafe, till thofe 
bordering on the coaft, who had been ufed to fupply 
the yefl’els with neceffaries, had become corrupted by 
their ititercourfe with theEuropeans,and were excited 
by drunkennefs and avarice to join them in carrying 
. on thofe wicked fchemes, by which thofe unnatural 
wars were perpetrated ; the inhabitants kept in con¬ 
tinual alarms; the country laid wafte ; and, as Moore 
expreffes it, “infin'te numbers fold into ilavery.” But 
that the Europeans are the principal caufe of thefe de- 
vaftations, is particularly evidenced by one whofecon- 
nedion with the trade would rather induce him to 
re re fern It in the faireft colours, viz. Captain Smith, 
the perfon fent in the year 1726 by the African com¬ 
pany to furvey their fettlements ; who, from the in¬ 
formation he received of one of the fa dors who had 
jelided ten years in that country, fays, “ That the 
difeerning natives account it their greateft unhappi- 
Itefs, that they were ever vifited by the Europeans*.” 
“ That we Chriftians introduced the traffic of (laves ; 
and that before our coming they lived in peace.” 

In the accounts relating to the African trade, we 
find this melancholy truth farther afferted by fome of 
the principal directors in the different fadories ; par¬ 
ticularly A. Brtte fays f, “ That the Europeans were 
far from defiring to ad as peace-makers amongfi the 
negroes ; which would be adting contrary to their in- 
tereft fince the greaterthewars, the more flaves were 
procured.” AndWilliamBofnian alfo remarks:]:,“That 
one of the former commanders gave large fums of 
money to the negroes of one nation, to induce them 
to attack fome of the neighbouring nations ; which 
occalioned a battle which vVas mere bloody than the 
wars of the negroes ufually are.” This is confirmed 
by J. Barbot, who fays, “That the country of D’El- 


mina,which was formerly very powerful and populous, Guinea. 

was in his time fo much drained of its in habitants by -«— 

theimelline wars fomented amongfi; the negroes by 
the Dutch, that there did not remain inhabitants 
enough to till the country.” 

, It has alfo been advanced as an argument in favour 
of keeping the negroes inbondage,that thereare flaves 
in Guinea, and that thofe amongfi us might be fo in 
their own country. Not to dwell upon the incon- 
fifiency of our giving any countenance to flavery, be- 
caufe the Africans, whom we efteem a barbarous and 
favage people, allow of it, and perhaps the more from 
our example ; the very circumfiance ftated,when in¬ 
quired into, muft afford caufe of blulhing, rather than 
ferve as a palliation of fuch iniquitous condudt: for it 
will appear, that the flavery endured in Guinea is by 
no means fo grievous as that in the colonies. Captain 
Moore,fpesking of the natives livingou the riverGam- 
bia,fays, “ That fome of the negroes have manyhoufe 
flaves ; which are -their great glory ; that thofe flaves 
live fo well and eafy, that it is fometimes a hard mat¬ 
ter to know the flaves from their mafttrs or miflreffes. 

And that though in fome parts of Africa they fell 
their flaves born in the family, yet on theriver Gam¬ 
bia they think it a very -wicked thing.” The author 
adds, “ He never heard of but one that ever fold a 
family Have, except for fuch crimes as they would 
have been fold for if they had been free.” And in 
Aftley’s Colledion, fpeaking of the cuftoms of the 
negroes in that large extent of country farther down 
the coaft, particularly denominatedthe Coafi cf Guinea, 
it is faid, “ They have not many flaves on the coaft ; 
none but the king or nobles are permitted to buy or 
fell any ; fo that they are allowed only what are ne- 
ceffary for their families, or tilling the ground.” The 
fame author adds, “ That they generally ul'e their 
flaves well, andfcldom correct them.” 

From the foregoing account of the natural difpofi. 
tion of the negroes, and the fruitfulnefs of mod parts 
'of Guinea, which are confirmed by authors of candour, 
who have written from their own knowledge, it may 
well be concluded, that the negroes acquaintance with 
the Europeans might have been a happinefs to them ; 
but tbefe forgetful of their duty as men and Chri¬ 
ftians, have conduced themfelves in fo iniquitous a 
manner, as muft neceflarily raife in the minds of the 
thoughtful and well difpofed negroes the utmoft fcorn 
an^l deteftation of the very name of Chriftians. All 
other confiderations have given way to an iufatiable 
defire of gain, which has been the principal and mo¬ 
ving caufe of the moft deteftable and barbarous feene 
thatwas perhaps ever aded upon the face of the earth; 
inftead of making ufe of that fuperior knowledge with 
which the Almighty, the common Parent of mankind, 
had favoured them, to ftrengthen the principle of 
peace and good will in the breaks of the incautious 
negroes, the Europeans have, by their bad example, 
led them into excels of drunkennefs, debauchery, and 
avarice : whereby every pafliou ofieorrupt nature be¬ 
ing inflamed, they have been eaiily prevailed upon to 
make war and captivate one another, as well to fur- 
nifli means for the exceffes they have been habituated 
to, as to fatisfy the greedy defire of gain in their pro¬ 
fligate employers ; who to this intent have furniflied 
them wdth prodigious quantities of arms and ammuni¬ 
tion 
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Guinea, tion. Thus they have been harried into confufion, abundance of the people, not only on this coad, but Guinea. 

-—- diftrefs, and all the extremities of temporal raifery ; almod every where in Guinea, who have come on --— 

every tiling, even the power of their kings, has ucen board theirfliips in a harmltfs and confiding manner: 
made fublervient to this wicked pu.pofe ; for inttead thefe they have in great numbers carried away, and 
of being protestors of their fubjeCts, fame of tliofe ru- lold in the plantations, with other (laves which they 
lers, corrupted by the exceflive love of fpirituous li- had purchafed.” And although fame of the negroes 
quors, and the tempting baits laid before them by the may be juftly charged with indolence and fupinenefs, 
fadtors, have invaded the liberties of their unhappy yet many others are frequently mentioned by authors 
fubjerts, and are become their opprelfors. as a careful, indudrious, and even laborious people. 

Here it maybe necelfary to obferve, that the ac- By an enquiry into the laws and cuftorns formerly in 

counts we have of the inhabitants of Guinea are ufe,and dill in force amongfl the negroes, particularly 
chiefly given by perfons engaged in the trade, who, on the Gold Coalb, it will be found, that provilion was 
from fell" intereded views,have deferibed them in fuch made for the general peace, and for the lafetyof indi- 
cplours as were lead likely to excite companion and viduals ; even in W. Bofman’s time, long after the 
refpeft, and endeavoured to reconcile fo manifed a Europeans bad eftabliflied the (lave- trade, the natives 
violation of the rights of mankind to the minds of the were not publicly etillaved, any otherwife than in pu- 
purchafers ; yet they cannot but allow the negroes to nilhinent for crimes, when prifoners of wir, or by a 
be pofleiled of fome good qualities, though they con- violent exertion of the power of their corrupted kings, 
trive as much as polhble to cad a (hade over them. A Where any of the natives were dolen in order to be 
particular indance of this appears in Adley’s Collec- fold to the Europeans, it was done fecretly, or at lead 
tion, val. ii- p. 73 ; where the author, fpeaking of the only connived at by thofe in power : this appears from 
Mandingos fettled at Galem, which is (ituated 900 Barbot and Bofman’s account of the matter, both a- 
miles up the Senegal, after faying that they carry on greeing that man-dealing was not allowed on the Gold 
a commerce to all the neighbouring kingdoms, and Coad. The fird fays, « Kidnapping or dealing of 
amafs riches, adds, “ That excepting the vices pecu- human creatures is punilhed there, and even fome- 
liar to the blacks, they are a good fort of people, ho- times with death.” And Bofman, whofe long relidence 
ned, liofpitable, juft to their word, laborious, indudri- on the coad enabled him to fpeak with certainty, fays, 
ous, and very ready to learn arts and fciences.” Here “That the laws were fevere againd murder, thievery, 
it is difficult to imagine what vices can be peculiarly and adultery and adds, “ That man-dealing was 
attendant on a people fo well difpofed as the author punilhed on the Gold Coad with rigid feverity, and 
deferibes thefe to be. With refpeft to the charge feme fomettme£ with death itfelf.” H. lice it may be con- 
authors have brought agaimt them, as being void of all eluded, that the fale of the greated part of the negroes 
natural affedlion, it is frequently contradicted by to the Europeans is fupported by violence, in deflance 
others. In vol. ii. of the Collodion, p. 275 and 629. of the laws, through the knavery of their principal 
die negroes of North Guinea and the Gold Coad are men, who (as is too often the cafe witli thofe in Eu- 
faid to be fond of their children, whom they love with ropean countries), under pretence of encouraging 
teudernefs. And Bofmau fays, p. 340. “ Not a few trade, and incrcaliug the public revenue, difregard 
in his country (viz. Holland) fondly imagine, that the dictates of judice, and trample upon thofe liber- 
parents here fell their children, men their wives, and ties which they are appointed to preferve. 
one brother the other : but thofe who thiukfo, deceive Moorealfomentionsman-dealingasbtingdifcounte« 
themfelves ; for this never happens on any other ac- nanced by thenegre governments on the riverGambia; 
count but that of neceffity, or fome great crime.” and fpeaks of the enllaving the peaceable inhabitants, 

The fame is repeated by J. Barbot, p, 326, and alfo as a violence which only happens under a corrupt ad- 
confirmed by Sir Hans Sloane in the introduflion to minidration of judice. He lays, “ the kings of that 
his natural hidory of Jamaica ; where, fpeaking of the country generally advife with their head men, fcar'cely 
negroes, he fays, “ they are ufually thought to be hat- doing any thing of confequence without confulting 
ersof their own children ; and therefore it is believed them fird, except the king of Barfailay, who being 
that they fell and difpofe of them to drangers for mo- fubjedt to hard-drinking is very abfolute. It is to this 
ney : but this is not true ; for the negroes of Guinea king’s infatiable third for brandy, that his fubjefts 
being divided into feven captainfliips, as well as the freedoms and families are in fo precarious a fituatiom. 

Indians of America, have wars; and belides thofe Whenever this king wants goods or brandy, he fends a 
(lainin battle, many prifoners are taken, who are fold meffenger tothe Englilh governor at James’s Eort, to 
as (laves, and brought thither : but the parents here, defire he would fend a (loop there with a cargo : this 
although their children are (laves for ever, yet liavefo news being not at all unwelcome, the governor fends ac- 
great love for them, that no maders dare fell or give cordingly ; againd the arrival of the (loop, the king 
away one of their little ones, unlefs they-carenot whe- goes and ranfacks fome of his enemies towns, feizing^ 
trier their parents hang themfelves or no.” J. Bar- the people, and felling them for fuch commodities as 
bot, fpeaking of the occafion of the natives of Guinea he is in want of, which commonly are brandy, guns, 
being reprefented as a treacherous people, aferibes it powder, balls, pidols, and cutlafles, for his attendants 
to the Hollanders (and doubtlefs other Europeans) and foldiers ; and coral and filver for his wives and 
ufurping authority, and fomenting divifions between concubines. In cafe he is not at war with any neigh- 
the negroes. Atp.no, he fays, “ it is well known bouringking, he then falls upon one of hisown towns, 
that many of the European nations trading aciongft which are numerous, and ufes them in the fame man- 

thefepeople, have very unjudly and inhumanly, \vTftr-aer. He often goes with fome of his troops by a town 

out any provocation, dolen away, from time to time, in the day time, and returning in the night, fets fire 
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to three parts of it, and putting guards at the fourth, 
there feizes the people as they run out from the fire ; 
he ties their arms behind them, and marches them ei¬ 
ther to Joar or Cohone, where he fells them to the 
Europeans.” 

Mr Brue, the French director, gives much the fame 
account, and fays *, “ That having received goods, 
he wrote to the king, that if he had a fufficient num¬ 
ber of (laves, he was ready to trade wiih him. This 
prince, as wellas the other negromonarchs, has always 
a fare way of fupplying his deficiencies, by felling his 
own fubjeds, for which they feldom want a pretence. 
The king had recourfe to this method, by feizing 300 
of his own people, and lent word to the director that 
he had the (laves ready to deliver for the goods.” It 
feems the king wanted double the quantity of goods 
which the fador would give him for thefe 300 (laves ; 
but the fador refuting to truft him as lie was already 
in the company’s debt, and perceiving that this refufal 
had put the king much out of temper, he propofed 
that he fhould give him a licence for taking fo many 
more of his people as the goods he Kill wanted were 
worth: but this the king refufed, faying, It might 
orcalion a difturbauce antongfl his fubjeds.” Except 
in the above inftance, and fbtne others, where the 
power of the negro kings is unlawfully exerted over 
their fubjeds, the (lave-trade is carried on in Guinea 
\yi h fonve regard to the laws of the country, which al¬ 
low of none to be fold but prifoners taken in their 
national wars, or people adjudged to flavery in puniih- 
ment for crimes ; but the largenefsof the country, the 
number of kingdoms or commonwealths, and the great 
encouragement given by the Europeans., aftord fre¬ 
quent pretences and opportunities to the bold defign- 
i.tg profligates of one kingdom, to fitrprife and feize 
upon not only thofe of a neighbouring government, 
but alfo the weak and helplefs of their own ; and the 
unhappy people, taken on thofe occafions, are, with 
impunity, fold to the Europeans. Thefe pradices 
arc doubtlefs difapproved of by the mod confider- 
ate amongft the negroes; for Bofman acquaints us, 
that even their national wars are not agreeable lo fttch. 
He fays, “ If theperfon who occafioned the begin¬ 
ning of the war be taken, they will not caftly admit 
him to ranfom, though his weight in gold fhould be 
offered, for fear he fhould in future form fomc new de- 
fign agtinft their repofe,” 

We fhallconclude this article with the following ac¬ 
count of the (hocking methods ufed in the carrying-on 
•o.f the (lave trade, as deferibed by fadors of different 
nations. 

Mr Moore f, a fador for the Englifh African Com¬ 
pany on the river Gambia, writes, “ That there are a 
number of negro traders, called joncoes, or merchants, 
who fallow theflave-trade as a bufinefs; their place of 
rcfidence is fo high up the country as to be fix weeks 
travel frornjames’ Fort,which is lituatcd at the n.outh 
of that river. Thefe merchants bringdown elephants 
teeth, arid in fame.years 2000 (laves, mofl of which, 
they fay, are prifoners taken in war. They buy them 
from the different princes who take them; many of 
them are Bumbrongs and Petcfearies ; nations who 
each of them have different languages, and are brought 
from a vafl way inland.. Their way of bringingthem is 
tying them by the neck with leather thongs, at about 


a yard diflant from each other, 30 or 40 in a firing Guinea, 
having generally a bundle of corn or elephants teeth ' v 
upon each of their heads. In their way from the 
mountains, they travel through very great woods, 
where they cannot for fume clays get water ; fo they 
carry in Ikin bags enough to fupport them for a time. 

I cannot (adds Moore) be certain of the number of 
merchants, who follow this trade, but there may, 
perhaps, be about 100. who go up into the inland 
country with the goods which they buy from the 
white men, and with them purchafe, in various coun¬ 
tries, gold, (laves, 1 and elephants teeth. Befides the 
(laves which themerchants bring down,there are many 
bought along the liver : Thefe are either taken in war, 
as the former are, or men condemned for crimes ; or 
elfe people ftolen, -which is very frequent —Since the 
(lave-trade has been ufed,all punilhments are changed 
into flavery; there being an advantage on fuch con¬ 
demnation, they firain for crimes very hard, in order to 
get the benefit of felling the criminal .” 

John Barbot, the French fador, in his account of 
the manner by which the (laves are procured, fiiys, 

“ The (laves fold bytbenegroes arefor the mod part 
prifoners of war, or taken in the incurlions they make 
intotheirenemiesterritcries; others are ftolenaway by 
their neighbours, when found abroad on the road, or 
in the woods ; or elfe in the corn fields, at the time of 
the year when their parents keep them there all the day 
to fcare away the-devouring fmall 4 >urds.” Speaking 
of the tranfadions on that part of Guinea called the 
SlaveCoaft, where the Europeans have (he mod fado- 
ries, and from whence they bring away much the 
greateft number of (laves, the fame author fays, “The 
inhabitants of Coto do much mifehief in dealing thofe 
(laves they fell to the Europeans from the upland 

country.-That the inhabitants of Popo excell the 

former; being endowed with a much larger iliare of 
courage, they rob more fncctfsfully, by which means 
they increafe their riches and trade.” The author par- 
ticularly remarks,“T hat they are cticouraged'tn this prac¬ 
tice by the Europeans: fometimes it happens, according 
to the fuccefs of the inland excuriions, that they are 
able to furnilh 200 (laves, or more, in a few days.” 

And he fays, “ The blacks of Fida, or Whidali, arc 
fo expeditious in trading for (laves, that they can de¬ 
liver 1000 every month.”—“Ift here happens to be no 
flock of (laves there, the fador mud truft the blacks 
with his goods, to the value of 1501. or 200]. 
which goods they carry up into the inland country to 
buy (laves at all markets for above 600 miles up the 
country, where they are kept like cattle in Europe ; 
the (laves fold there being generally prifoners of war, 
taken from thcr enemies like other booty, and perhaps 
fomc few fold by their own countrymen, in extreme 
want, or upon a famine, as alfo fomc as a punilhment 
of heinous crimes.” So far Barbot’s account. That 
given by Bofman is asfollows: “Whenihe flaveswhich 
are brought from the inland countries come toWhi- 
dah, they are pnt in prifon together ; when we treat 
concerning buying them, they are all brought out to¬ 
gether in a large plain, where, by our furgeons, they 
are thoroughly examined, and that naked, both men 
and without the leaftdiftindion ormodefty. 

Thofe which are approved as good, are fet on one fide ; 
in the mean while a burning i.on, -with the arms o r 

name 
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Guinea, name of the company, lies in the fire, with which ours 
— —v— •» are marked on the bread. When we have agreed with 
the owners of the llaves, they are returned to their 
prifons; where, from that time forward, they are kept 
at our charge, and cod us two pence a day each Have, 
which ferves to fubiift them like criminals on bread and 
water ; fo that to fave charges, we fend them on board 
our fliips the very fird opportunity : before which, 
their maders drip them ©fall they have on their backs, 
fo that they come on board dark naked, as well wo¬ 
men as men. In which condition they arc ohliged to 
continue, if the mader of the fliip is not fo charitable 
(which he commonly is) as to bertow fomething on 
them to cover their nakednefs. Six or feven hundred 
are fometimes put on board a veil'd, where they lie as 
clofc together as it is partible for them to be crowded.” 

When the great income which arifes to the negro 
kings on the Slave Coart, from the haves brought 
through their feveral governments to be diipped on 
board the European vcifels, is conlidered, we have no 
caufe to wonder that they give fo great a countenance 
to that trade. Bofman fays, “ That each Ihip which 
conies to Whidah to trade, reckoning one with ano¬ 
ther, either by toll, trade, or curtom, pays about 400I. 
and fometimes 50 fhips come hither in a year.” 
Barbot confirms the fame, and adds, “ That in the 
neighbouring kingdom of Ardah, the duty to the king 
is the value ot 70 or 80 llaves far each trading Ihip,” 
which is near half as much more as at Whidah. Nor 
can the Europeans concerned in the trade, with any 
degree of propriety, blame the African kings for coun¬ 
tenancing it, while they continue to fend vertels on 
purpofe to take in the daves which are thus dolen, and 
that they are permitted, under the fan&ion of national 
laws, to fell them to the colonies. 

According toalate fenlible writer,MrRarnfey, “the 
annual Britirti exports to thefc coarts are ertimated at 
500,000!. including a considerable quentity that is 
annually exchanged with American and other foreign 
traders there; about 50,000!. of this is returned in 
ivory, gold dud, gum,&c. The greated part of tne 
profits of the (lave trade is raifed on the fugar planta¬ 
tions. If by eflablilhing factories, and encouraging-ci¬ 
vilization on the coart of Africa, and returning fome 
of our Wed-Indian daves to their original country, we 
tried to make up for our pad treachery to the natives, 
and indrucled the inhabitants in the culture of tobacco, 
indigo, .cotton, rice, &c. ;to barter with us for our 
manufactures, and ftipply us with thofe articles, our 
demand far which has been fo advantageous to Ame¬ 
rica, great would be our profits. Were Africa civilized, 
and could we preoccupy the affections of the natives, 
and introduce gradually our religion, manners, and lan¬ 
guage among them, we flionld open a market that 
would fully employ-oar manufacturers and feamen,mo¬ 
rally fipeaking, till the end of time. And while we 
enriched otirfelves, we (hould contribute to their hap- 
pinefs. For Africa, in its highelt probable date of 
culture, could not pufftbly interfere with the rtaple ef 
Britain, fo as to hinder an extenfive and mutually ad¬ 
vantageous trade from being carried on between the 
countries. The great difference of climate and foil 
mud alwaysdirtinguilb the fuppliesand v.antsofeach.” 

“ The flave-tradeindeed has been long confidered as 
difgraceful to .an enlightened age.; and in tiffs country 


a fpirit is aril'en which feems bent on annihilating it New-Gui- 
altogether, or fo changing the nature of it as to blend nea. 
humanity with policy. During the feflion of 1788, the ' v 
philanthropy of parliament, fupported by that of the 
nation,>paid a very particular attention to this odious 
branch of traffic. It was, however, a fubjeCt of too 
comprebendve a nature, and too materially connected 
with our African commerce at large and our Weft-In- 
dian colonies to come to an immediate decilion upon 
it. Parliament, therefore, was obliged to content it- 
felf for that time with a temporary bill to regulate the 
Ihip ping and carrying daves in Britirti velftls from 
thofe coaits. But the public attention has been fince 
kept awake by a great variety of publications on both 
Tides of the quedion ; and the final arrangement of this 
important bullncfs, in which the honour of the Britilh 
commerce and the Britilh character, as well as the hap- 
pinefs of millions of our fable African brethren, is in¬ 
volved, is expefted to take place during the prefent 
feflion 1 791.—This traffic inhuman beings is not,how¬ 
ever, without its advocates. But the mod fpecious 
arguments of its ableil defenders reach no farther than 
political expediency, which cannever alter tkereal na¬ 
ture of things. That in quedion would not remain 
lefs an nnjud, cruel, and wicked trade, in its very na¬ 
ture efl'emially and unalterably wrong. Its abolition, 
therefore, not in a raih, but in as gentle and equitably 
a way as circumftances will allow, is devoutly to be 
wirtied, and it is hoped may be accomplilhetL” 

Nt.iviCv.ix fa, along and narrow illand of the Eaft- 
Indies, very imperfectly known. It was fuppofed to 
be connected with New-Holland, until Captain Coolc 
difeovered the drait which feparatts them. New-Gni- 
nea, including Papua, its nurth-vvedern part (which 
according toBougainville’sconjecture is feparatedfroiu. 
it by a drait), reaches from the equator to the 12th 
degree of fouih latitude, and from 131 to 150 degrees 
ead longitude ; in one part it does not appear to be 
above 50 miles broad. It was fird vifited by an Euro¬ 
pean ihip in 1529. Saavedra, a Poruiguele, who 
made the difeovery of the north-wed part ofthis.coun¬ 
try, called it Terra de Papuas or Papas. Van Schorr- 
ten a Dutch difeoverer, afterwards gave the name of 
Neiv-Guine.a toits fouth-wedern parts. Admiral E»°g- 
gewain alfo touched here ; and before him Dampier, 
ill January 1700. Captain Cook made the coad of 
New-Guinea, in latitude 6 degrees 15 minutes, longi¬ 
tude i;8 ead, on the 3d of September, and landed 
in the pinnace, accompanied by Mr. Banks, DoCtor 
Solander, nine of the ihip’s crew, and fervants well 
armed, and leaving two feamen to take care of the 
boat, advanced fome little way up the country; but 
coming to the lkirts of a Lhick wood, they judged it 
prudent to proceed no further,lead they Ihould fall in¬ 
to an ambufcade.of the natives,and their retreat to the 
boat be cut off. Having advanced about a quarter of 
a -mile from the boat, three Indians rulhed out of the 
wood with a hidious fhout; they drew their darts, 
and rtio.wed Inch aholiile difpofition, that the party, to 
prevent thedertruCHon of thefe people, returned to the 
boat, as they had no intention forcibly to invade their 
country, either to gratify their appetites or curiofity, 
and it was evident nothing could be done upon friend¬ 
ly-terms. When they gut on board the boat, they 
ro.wed along the Short, and the number of indims af- 

fembled 
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New-Cui- fembled feemcd to be between 60 and ioo. They 
nea, made much the fame appearance as the New-Hollan- 
G-u.fe. ders, being ftark naked and their hair cropped fhort. 

' v/ All the while they were (homing defiance, and throw¬ 
ing fomething out of their hand which burnt exactly 
like gun-powder, but made no report; what thefe fires 
were, or for what purpofe intended, could not be guef- 
fed at; thofe who difcbarged them had in their hands 
a fhort piece of flick, pofiibly a hollow cane, which 
they fwung fide wife from them, and immediately fire 
and fmoke iflued, exactly refemblingthe difchargeof a 
mufket, and of no longer duration. This wonderful 
phenomenon wasobferyed from the fhip ; and the de¬ 
ception was fo great, that the people on board thought 
they had fire-arms ; and even in the boat if they had 
not been fo near as that they mull have heard the re¬ 
port, if there had been any, they would have thought 
they had been firing volleys. After looking at them 
attentively for feme time, without taking any notice 
of theirflafhing and vociferation, the failors fired fome 
jhufkets over their heads. Upon hearing the balls 
rattle among the trees, they walked leifurely away, 
and the boat returned to the fhip. Upon examining 
fome weapons which the natives had thrown, they 
were found to be light darts, about four feet long, 
very ill made, of a reed or bamboo cane, and pointed 
with hard wood, in which there were many barbs. 
They were difcbarged with great force, for at 6oyards 
diftance they went beyond the party ; but in what 
manner they were thrown could not be-exadtly feen. 
But the general opinion was, that they were thrown 
with a flick in the manner pradlifed by the New-Hol- 
landers. 

The land here is very low, as is every other part of 
the coafl but it is covered with a luxuriance of wood 
and herbage that can fcarcely be conceived. Here the 
cocoa-nut, plan.ain, and bread-fruit, flourifh in the 
highefl perfection. 

Guinea, a gold coin, flruck and current in Bri¬ 
tain. The value or rate of guineas has varied : it was 
firft flruck on the footing of 20s. by the fcarcity of 
gold was afterwards advanced to 21s. 6 d. but it is now 
funk to 2is. 

The pound weight troy of gold is cut into 44 parts 

and a half; each part makes a guinea_This coin 

took its denomination guinea, becaufe the gold, where¬ 
of the firft was flruck, was brought from that part of 
Africa called Guinea ; for which reafon it likewife 
bore the impreffion of an elephant. 

GviHEA-Company. See Company (African.) 

GuiNEA-Hen, in ornithology. See Numida. 

CviNEA-Pig, in zoology. See Mus. 

Guinea- Wheat. See Zea. 

GUIPUSCOA, the north-eafl divifion of the pro¬ 
vince of Bifcay in Spain, fituated on the confines of 
Navarre. 

GUISE, a fmall town of France in Picardy, and in 
Tierache, with a very ftrong^caftle, and the title of 
a duchy. It is feated on the ri^er Oufe, in E. Long. 
3. 42. N. Lat. 49. 54. 

Guise (Henry) of Lorrain, duke of Guife (eldell 
fon of Francis of Lorrain duke of Guife), memorable 
in the hiflory of France as a gallant officer ; but an im¬ 
perious, turbulent, feditious fubjedl, who placed him- 
fclf at the head of an armed force, and called his rebel 


band, The League. The plan was formed by the car¬ 
dinal, his younger brother ; and under the pretext 
of defending the Roman Catholic religion, the king 
Henry III. and the freedom of the (late, againfl the 
defign of the Hugenots, or French ProteJlants, they 
carried on a civil war, malfacred the Hugenots, and 
governed the king, who forbid his appearance at Pa¬ 
ris ; but Guife now became an open rebel, entered the 
city againlt the king’s exprefs order, and put to the 
•fword all whooppofed him ■, the flreets being barricad¬ 
ed to prevent his progrefs, this fatal day is called in 
the French hillory. The day of the barricades. Mailers 
of Paris, the policy of the Guifes failed them : for they 
fuffered the king to efcape to Blois, though he was de¬ 
ferred in his palace at Paris by his very guards. At 
Blois, Henry convened an afTembly of the flates of 
France ; the duke of Guife had the boldnefs to appear 
to a fummons fent to him for that purpofe ; a forced re¬ 
conciliation took place between him and the king, by 
the advice of this afTembly; but it being accidentally 
difeovered, that Guife had formed a delign to de¬ 
throne the king, that weak monarch, inftead of re- 
folutely bringing him to jufiice, had him privately 
affaffinated, December 23, 1yj8, in the 38th year of 
his age. His brother the cardinal fhared the fame 
fate the next day. 

GUITTAR, Guitarra, a mufical inflrument of 
the ftringed kind, with rive double rows of firings ; 
of which thofe that are brafs are in the middle, except 
it be for the burden, an odtave lower than the fourth. 

-This inflrument was firft ufed in Spain and by 

the Italians. In the former country it is ftill greatly 
in vogue. There are few of that nation who cannot 
play on the guittar ; and with this inflrument they fe- 
renade their miftrelTes at night. At Madrid, and other 
cities in that country, it is common to meet in the 
flreets young men equipped with a guittar and a dark 
lanthorn, who, taking their flation under the windows, 
fing, and accompany their voices with this inflrument; 
and there is fcarce an artificer or day-labourer in any 
of the cities or principal towns who does not enter¬ 
tain himfelf with his guittar.' 

GULDENSTAEDT (John Anthony), was born 
at Riga, April 26, 1745 ; received the rudiments or 
his education in that town ; and in 1763 was admitted 
into the medical college of Berlin. He completed his 
fludies at Frankfort upon the Oder, and in 1767 re¬ 
ceived the degree of M. D. in that univerfity. On 
account of his knowledge of foreign languages, and 
the conliderable progrefs he had made in natural hi¬ 
flory, he was confidered as a fit perfon to engage in the 
expeditions which were planned by the imperial aca¬ 
demy. Being invited to St Peterfbtirg, he arrived m 
that city in r 768, was created adjunct of the academy, 
and afterwards, in 1 770, member of that fociety, and 
profelfor of natural hiflory. In June 1761 he fetout 
upon his travels, and was abfent feven years. From 
Mofcow, where he continued till March 1769, he pafs- 
ed to Voronetz, Tzaritzin, Aftracan, and Kiflar, a 
fortrefs upon the weftern fhore of the Cafpian,and clofe 
to the confines of Perfia. I11 1770 he examined the 
diftri&s watered by the river Terek, Sunlha, and Aik- 
fai, in the eaftern extremity of Caucafus ; and in the 
courfe of the enfuing year penetrated into Olfetia, in 
the highefl part of the fame mountain ; where he col¬ 
lected 


Guittar 


Gulden- 

ftaedt. 
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Gula lefted vocabularies of the languages fpoken in thofe re- 
|| gions, made inquiries into the hiflory of the people. 
Gules, a nd difcovercdfome traces of Chriftianity among them. 
“ Having vilited Cabardaand the northern chain of the 
Caucafus, he proceeded to Georgia, and was admitted 
to an audience of prince Heraclius, who was encamped 
about ten miles from TefHis. Having palled the win¬ 
ter here, and in examining the adjacent country, he 
followed in fpring the prince to the province of Ivo- 
ketia,and explored the fouthern diftridls inhabited by 
the Turcoman Tartars in the company of a Georgian 
magnate, whom he had cured of a dangerous diforder. 
In July he palled into Imeretia, a country which lies 
between the Cafpian and Black Seas, and is bounded 
on the eaft by Georgia, on the north by OlTetia, on 
the well by Mingrelia, and on the fouth by the Turk- 
ifh dominions. He penetrated into the middle chain 
of Mount Caucafus, vifited the confines of Mingrelia, 
Middle Georgia, and Ealtern and Lower Imeretia ; 
and after efcaping many eminent dangers from the 
banditti of thofe parts, fortunately returned to Kif- 
lar on the 18th of November, where he palled the 
winter, colledling various information •concerning the 
neighbouring Tartar tribes of Caucafus, and parti¬ 
cularly the Lefgees. In the following fummerhe 
journeyed to Cabarda Major, continued his co.urfe to 
mount Befhton, the highelt point of the firft ridge of 
the Caucafus ; infpe&ed the mines of Madlhar, and 
went toTcherkalh upon the Don. Front thence he 
made expeditions to Azof and Taganrog, and then, 
along the new limits to the Dnieper, he finilhed this 
year’s route at Krementlhuk, in the government of 
NewRuffia. In the enfuing fpring, he was proceed¬ 
ing to CrimTartary ; but receiving an order of recal, 
he returned through the Ukraine to Mofcovv and St 
Peterlburg, where he arrived in the month of March 
1775. Upon his return, he was employed in arrang¬ 
ing his papers; but before he could linilli them for 
the prefs, was feized with a violent fever, which 
carried him to the grave in March 1781. His wri¬ 
tings which have been hitherto publilhed conlifl of a 
number of curious treatifes, of which a lift is given in 
Cox’s Travels, Vol. I. p.162. 

GULA, in anatomy, the oefopbagusor gullet, that 
conduit by which animals take down food into the Ito- 
macb. See Anatomy, n° 92. 

GULE of August, the day of St Peter ad vincula, 
which is celebrated on thefirll of Auguft. It is called 
the gule of Auguft, from the Latin gula, “ a throat,” 
for this realoti, that one Quirinus, a tribune, having 
a daughter that had a dil'eafe in her throat, went to 
Pope Alexander, thefixch from St Peter, and delired 
of hiinto fee thechains, that St Peter was chained with 
under Nero; which requeft being granted, and Ihe, 
killing the chains, was cured of her difeafe ; where¬ 
upon the Pope inllituted this fealt in honour of St Pe¬ 
ter; and, as before, this day was termed only the 
kalends of Augult, it was on this occalion called in¬ 
differently either the day of St Peter ad vincula y 
from what wrought the miracle, or the gule of Au- 
guft., from that part of the virgin whereon it was. 
wrought. 

GULES, in heraldry, a corruption of the French 
word geules, which in this fcience fignifies red,.”and 


is reprefented in engraving by perpendicular lines. It Gall 
may ferve of itfelf to denote martial prowefs, boldnefs, |j 
and hardinefs : for the ancients tiled this colour to 
make themielves terrible to their enemies, to llir up v 
magnanimity, and to prevent the feeing of blood, by 
the likenefs of the colours ; for which realon perhaps 
it is ufed by the Englilh. But, according to G. Leigh, 
if this tindure is compounded with 

Or. J (■ Defire. 

Arg. j S’ | Envy. 

Azu. ! oS'J Ardour. 

Ver. / B. Strength. 

Pur. | n‘ Jullice. 

Sab. J “ (^Wearinefs. 

This colour is by the generality of the Englilh heralds 
ranked before azure; but French heralds, N. Upton 
and his followers, prefer azure to it. 

GULL, in ichthyology. See Larus. 

GULF, a broad and capacious bay comprehended 
between two promontories, and fometimes taking the 
name of a fea when it is very extenlive ; but particu¬ 
larly when itonly communicates with the fea by means 
of a llrait. Such are the Euxine or Black fea, other- 
wife called the Gulf of Conflantinople; the Adriatic 
Sea, called alfo the Gulf of Venice ; the gulf of Si¬ 
dra near Barbary ; and the gulph of Lions near 
France. All thtfe gulfs are in the Mediterranean. 

There are, befides the gulf of Mexico, the gulfof St 
Lawrence, and the gulf of California, which are in 
North-America. There are alfo the gulf of Perfia, 
otherwife called the Red Sea , between Perfia and Ara¬ 
bia; the gulfof Bengal in India; and the gulfs of 
Cochinchina and Kamifchatka, near the countries of 
the fame name. 

The word comes from the French golfe, and that 
from the Italian golfe, which lignify the fame. Some 
deduce thefe further from the Greek >ex7r©„; which 
Guilhart again derives from the Hebrew ax: gob. Du 
Cange derives them from the barbarous Latin gulfutn, 
ox gulf us, which ftgnify the fame thing. 

GULLET. See Gula. 

GUM ( Gumtui ), is a concrete vegetable juice, ofna 
particular fmell ortafte, becoming vifeous and tenaci¬ 
ous whenmoiflened with water ; totally diflolving in 
water into a liquid, more or lefs glutinous in propor¬ 
tion to the quantity of the gum; not diflolving in vi¬ 
nous fpirits or in oils ; burning in the fire to a black 
coal, without melting or catching flame ■, fufFering ho 
diflipation in the heat of boiling water. 

The true gums are gum arabic, gum tragacanth, 
giun fenega, the gum of cherry and plum trees, and: 
fuch like. All elfe have more or lefs of refin in them. 

Gum- Arabic is the produce of a fpecies. of Mimosa; 
which fee. 

The mcdicalcharadlerof gum arabic is its glutinous 
quality, in confequence of which it ferves toincraflate 
and obtund thin acrid humours, fo proves ufeful in 
tickling coughs, alvine fluxes, hoarfenefl.es, in fluxes, 
of the belly with gripes, and where the mucus is abra¬ 
ded from the bowels or from the urethra. In a dyfu- 
ria the true gum arabic is more cooling than the other 
Ample gums, fo Ihould be preferred. 

One ounce of gum arabic renders a pint of water con¬ 
fide r ably glutinous: four ounces gives it a thick fyrupy 
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confidence : 'bnt for mucilage, one part gum to two 
parts water is required ; and for feme purpofes an 
equal proportion will be necefiary. 

In Dr. Percival’s Elikyswe have the following co¬ 
pious account, by Mr Henry, of the faculty which 
this gum hhth of diiTolving and keeping fufpended 
in water not only relinous bnt alfo other fubflances, 
which flaould feem not likely to be at all affedled by it. 

“ One fcruple of balfam of tolu, rubbed with half 
an ounce of diitilled rain-water, added gradually to it 
for is minutes, formed a mixture, which on Handing 
about a minute fubiided, but re-united by fhaking : 
being fet by a few days, the balfam became a concrete 
mafs, not again inifcible by fhaking up the bottle. The 
fame quantity required more trituration to mix it with 
common pump-water. One fcruple of the fame, rub¬ 
bed with 15 grains of gum arabic, was nearly as long 
in perfeftly uniting with half an ounce of diflilled wa¬ 
ter as that without the gum. This was perhaps ow¬ 
ing to the latter piece being more relinous ; however, 
though on long Handing there was a fmall feJiment,it 
immediately reunited a week after by agitation. Fif¬ 
teen grains of baliani capivi united veryfmoothly with 
half an ounce of diftilled water, by the medium of three 
grains of gum arabic. Five grains of the gum were 
not fo effectual with pump-water. Balfam Peru ten 
drops, with gum arabic three grains, diftilled water 
half an ounce, formed a neat white emulfion, but with 
common water a very unequal mixture. Gum myrrh 
(powdered that there might beno difference in tliefc- 
veral quantities ufed), haifa fcruple, diffolved readily 
with gum arabic three grains, in both kinds of water, 
and even mixed with them by longer trituration with¬ 
out any medium, but more eafily with diflilled than 
common fpring water. Olibanum, maflich, gum gua- 
iacum, and galbanum, may likewife be mixed with 
water by rubbing, without any gum arabic or egg. 
The fpring water made ufc of in thefe experiments 
was very aluminous. 

“In the makingofail the faline preparations,when 
any confiderable quantities of water are ufed, diflilled 
or pure rain or river water is greatly to be preferred; 
for the calcareous, aluminous, and felenitical matter, 
which fo much abounds in moH fpring water, willren- 
der any fait diffolved in it very impure. 

“ The folution of crude mercury with mucilage of 
gum arabic being fo eafily accomplifhed, and it being 
very difagrecable to many patients, andtofomealmofc 
impoflible, to lwellow pills, bolufes, or electuaries, I 
was induced to try whether calomel, cinnabar, andthe 
other heavy and metalline bodies commonly adminifier- 
ed only under thefe forms, might not by the fame 
means be rendered mifcible with water, fo as to be gi¬ 
ven more agreeably in a liquid form. I acccordingly 
rubbed ten grains of cinnabar of antimony and a fcru¬ 
ple of gum arabic, with a fufficient quantity of diddled 
water to form a mucilage, and added a drachm of 
Ample fyrup and three drachms more of water. This 
makes an agreeable little draught; and having Hood 
about half an hour without depofiting any fediment, I 
added three drachms more of water 10 it; andnotwith- 
flanding the mucilage was rendered fo mach more di¬ 
lute, very little of the cinnabar fubiided even after it 
had flood fomedays. 

Steel Amply prepared, and prepared tin, were both 
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mixed with water by their own weightofgum arabic, 
and remained fufpended, except a very fmall portion 
of each, tfvhich was not reduced to a fufiicieiuly fine 
powder. 

“ Five grains of calomel were mixed with two 
drachms of diflilled Water and half a drachm of Ample 
fyrnp by means of five grains of gum arabic, which 
kept it lufficiently fufpended: a double quantity of the 
gum preferved the mixture uniform Hill longer. In this 
form it will be much more eafily given to children than 
in fyrups, conferves. Sec. as a great part of it is gene¬ 
rally wafled,in forcing thofe vifeid vehicles into them; 
and it may be joined wichfeammony and other refmous 
purgatives by the fame meihod, and of thefe perhaps 
the gum arabic would be the befl corrector. 

“ Gum arabic likewife greatly abates the difagree- 
able tafleof the corrofivefublimate, mixed with water 
inflead of brandy ; and (from the few trials 1 have 
made) fits eafier on the flomach, and will not be fo 
apt to betray the patient by thefmell ef the brandy. 

“ Mr Plenck, who firfl inHruCted us in the method 
of mixing quickfilver with mucilage, obferves (and 
experience confirms the truth of it,l, that this prepa¬ 
ration is notfo apt to bring on afpiliing as the argent, 
viz. mixed by any other medium, or as the faline and 
other mercurial preparations—How far the theory 
by which he accounts for it may be jufl is not of much, 
importance ; but it may perhaps be worth while to 
inquire, whether it would not be equally effectual in 
preventing calomel, and the other preparations of 
mercury, from affeCting the mouth.—If fo, is it not 
improper, where a falivation is intended, to give 
emullions with gum arabic and other mucilaginous li¬ 
quors for thepatient’s common drink,as by that means 
rhefpiuing may be Retarded ? And, on the contrary, 
may it not be a ufeful medicine to biminifh the efif- 
charge when loo copious ? 

“ The follow ing cafe may in fome meafure ferve to 
confirm the above obfervation.—A gentleman, always 
eafily afFeCted by mercurials, having taken about 26 
grains of calomel in dofes from 1 to 3 grains, not- 
witbftanding he was purged tvery third day, was fud- 
denly feized with a falivation. He fpat plentifully, his 
breath was very fetid, teeth loofe, and his gums, fau¬ 
ces, and the margin of his tongue, greatly ulcerated 
and inflamed. He was directed to ufe the following 
gargle, g,. Cum. arb. femiunc. folve in aqua font. 
bullient.J'elib. & adde mel. rojac. unc. unam. M. ft.gar- 
gar. And to drink freely of a ptifan prepared with aq. 
hard. lib. ij.gum. arabic unc. ij. nitr. pur. drachm, ij. 
facckar.alb. unc.}. His purgative wasrepeated the fuc- 
ceeding morning. The next day his gums were lefs in¬ 
flamed, but the floughs on his tongue, &c. were Hill 
as foul: his fpitting was much the fante : he had drank 
about a pint of the ptifan. Some fpt. vitrinh was added 
to the gargle. From this day to the fourth he was pur¬ 
ged every day without effeCt, his falivation Hill conti¬ 
nued,his mouth was no better, he had negleCtedthe mu¬ 
cilaginous drink. This evening be was perfuaded to 
drink about a pint of it which remained, and he had it 
repeated, and drank very freely of it that night. On 
the fifth morning the purgative was again repeated. 
Though it operated very little, yet the change was 
very furprifing : Ills mouth was nearly well, and his 
ptyalifm greatly decreafed. The ptifan v'as repeated ; 
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atid on the fixth day, being quite well, he was permitted 
—-- to go abroad.” 

In Mr Haffelquift’s Travels we have an inftanceof 
the extraordinary nutritive virtues of this gum. “The 
Abyffinians (fays he) make a journey every year to 
Cairo, to fell the products of their country. They mull 
travel over terrible defarcs, and their journey depends 
as much on the weather as a voyage at fea t confe- 
quently they know as little as a feaman how long they 
mull be on their journey ; and the necelTaries of life 
may chance to fail them wbeii the journey lads too 
long. This happened to the Abyflinian caravan in the 
year 1740, their proviftons being confumed when 
they had dill two months to travel. They were then 
obliged to fearch for fomething among their merchan- 
dife wherewith they might fupport nature ; and found 
nothing more proper than gum arabic, of which they 
had carried a confiderable quantity along with them. 
This ferved to fupport above 1000 perfons for two 
months ; and the caravan at lad arrived at Cairo with¬ 
out any great lofs of people either by hunger or 
difeafes. 

Cum Seneca , is a gum extremely refembling gum 
arabic. It is brought to us from the country through 
which the river Senega runs, in loofe or fingle drops t 
but thefe are much larger than thofe of the gum ara¬ 
bic ufually are ; fometimes it is of the bignefs of an 
egg, and fometimes much larger : the furface is very 
round or wrinkled, and appears much lefs bright than 
the inner fubftance where the mafTes are broken. It 
has no fmell, and fcarce any tafte. It is probably pro¬ 
duced from a tree of the fame kind with the former. 
The virtues of it are the fame with the gum arabic ; 
but it is rarely ufed in medicine, unlefs as mixed with 
the gum arabic : the dyers and other artificers confume 
the great quantities of it that afe annually imported 
hither. The negroes diffolve it in milk, and in that 
jflate make it a principal ingredient in many of their 
diflies, and often feed on it thus alone. 

Cum Tragacanth, the gum of the tragacanth, a thor¬ 
ny bulh growing in Crete, Afia, and Greece, SeeA- 

STRAGAiUS. 

Other fubflances known by the name of gims are as 
follow : 

Cum Ammoniac. See Ammoniac. 

Gum Elemi. See Amyris. 

Cum Keno SeeKENO. 

Cum Gua'tacum, See Gtr aiacum. 

Gum Lacca. See Coccus and Lacca. 

Gum, among gardeners, a kind of gangrene inci¬ 
dent to fruit-trees of the ftone kind, ariftng from a 
corruption of the fap, which, by its vifcidity, not be¬ 
ing able to make its way through the fibres of the tree, 
is, by the protrufion of other juice, made to extrava- 
fate and ooze out upon the bark. 

When the diflemper furrounds the branch, itadmits 
of no remedy ; but when only on one part of a bough* 
it fhould be taken off to the quick, and fome cow- 
dung clapped on the wound, covered over with a linen 
cloth, and tied down. M. Quintinie directs to cut off 
the morbid branch two or three inches below the part 
affeCted. 

GUMMA, a fort of venereal excrcfcence on the 
periofteum of the bones. 

GUMS, in anatomy, the hard flelhy fubftance in 
Vol. VIII 


either jaw, through which the teeth fpring from the Gufl. 
jawbone* See Anatom y, n° 102. v "* 

The gums are apt to become fpongy, and to fepa- 
rate from the teeth ; but the caufe is frequently a ftony 
kind of cruft, which forms itfelf therein, which when 
feparated, the gums foon return to their former ftate, 
efpecially if rubbed with a mixture of the infufron of 
rofes four parts, and the tinCture of myrrh one part.— 

The feurvy is another diforder, which affeCts the gums. 

This diforder* when not mauifeft in any other part* 
fometimes appeal s in this : indeed, when a fcorbutic 
diforder invades the whole habit its firft fymptom is 
a putrid ftate of the gums. 

GUN, in the military art, a fire-arm* or weapon of 
offence, which forcibly difeharges a ball or other hard 
and folid matter through a cylindxic tube, by means of 
inflamed gun-powder. See Cun-Powder. 

The word gun now includes moft of the fpecies of 
fire-arms ; piflols and mortars being almolt the only 
ones excepted from this denomination. They aredii 
vided into great and fmall guns: the former including 
all that we alfo call cannon, ordnance, or artillery ; 
the latter includes mufquets, carabines, mufquetoons* 
blunderbuffes, fowling-pieces, &c. 

It is not known at what time thefe weapons were 
firft invented. Though, comparatively fpeaking, the 
introduction of guns into the weftern part of the world 
is but of a modern date ; yet it is certain that ill fome 
parts of Afia they have been ufed, though in a very 
rude and imperfect manner* for many ages.—Philo- 
ftratus fpeaks of a city near the river Ayphafis in the 
Indies, which was faid to be impregnable, and that its 
Inhabitants were relations of the gods, becanfe they 
threw thunder and lightning upon their enemies. Hence 
fome imagine that guns were ufed by the eaftern nati¬ 
ons even in thetimeof Alexander thcGreat; but how¬ 
ever this may be, manyofour modern travellers ailert 
that they were ufed in China as far back as the year of 
Chrift 85, and have continued in ufe everfince. 

The firft hint of the invention of guns in Europe is 
in the works of Roger Bacon, who flourifhed in the 
13th century. In a treatife written by him about the 
year 1280, he propofes to apply the violent explofive 
force of gun-powder for the deltruCtion of armies. In 
1320, Bartholomew Schwartz, a German monk, is 
commonly faid to have invented gun-powder, though 
it is certainly known that this compofnion is deferibed 
by Bacon in fome of bis treatifes long before the time 
of Schwartz. The following is faid to have been the 
manner in which Schwartz invented gun-powder. Ha¬ 
ving pounded the materials for it in a mortar, which 
he afterwards covered with a ftone, a fpark of fire ac¬ 
cidentally fell into the mortar and fet the mixture on 
fire ; upon which the explofion blew the ftone toa con¬ 
fiderable diftance. Hence it is probable that Schwartz 
might be taught the fimpleft method of applying it in 
war ; for Bacon feeras rather to have conceived the 
manner of ufing it to be by the violent effort of the flame 
unconfined, and which is indeed capable of producing 
aftonilhing effeCts*. The figure and name of mortars # „ r 
given toa fpecies ofold artillery,and their employment . 

(which was throwing great ftone-bollets at an eleva- ” ‘ * 

lion), very much corroborates this conjecture. 

Soon after the time of Schwartz, we find guns 
commonly made ufe of as inftruments of war. Great 
A a guns 
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G«r.- guns were firft ufed. They were originally made of 

~ v - iron-bars foldered together, and fortified with ftrong 

iron-hoops ; fotne of which are (till to be feen, viz. one 
in the Tower of London, two at Woolwich, and one 
in the royal arfenal at Lifbon. Others were made of 
thin fheets of iron rolled up together and hooped; and 
on emergencies they were made of leather, with plates 
- of iron or copper. Thefe pieces were made in a rude 
and imperfedi manner, like ihefirft eflays of many new 
inventions. Stone balls were thrown out of them, and 
a fmall quantity of powder ufed on account of their 
weaknefs. Thefe pieces had no ornamentsy.were placed 
on their carriages by rings, and were of a cylindrical 
form. When or by whom they were made is uncer¬ 
tain ; the Venetians, however, ufed cannon at the fiege 
of Claudia Jeffa, now called Chioggia, in 1366, which 
were brought thither by two Germans, with fome 
powder and leaden balls ; aslikewifein the wars with 
the Genoefe in 1379. King Edward III, madeufeof 
cannon at the battle of Creffy in 1346, and at the fiege 
of Calais in 1347. Cannon were made ufe of by the 
Turks at the fiege of Conftaimnople, then in poflef- 
fion of the Chriftians, in 1394, and in that of 14J2, 
that threw a weight of 100 lb., but they generally bur ft 
either the firft, fecond, or third lhot. Louis XII. had 
one caft at Tours, of the fame fize, which threw a 
tdl from the Baftile to Charenton. One of thofe fa¬ 
mous cannon was taken at the fiege of Dieu in 1546, 
by Don John de Caftro; and is in the caftle of St JuL- 
I-iao da Barra, 10 miles from Lifbon : its length is 20 
feet 7 inches, diameter at the centre 6 feet 3 inches, 
and it difeharges a ball of ioolb. It has neither dolphins, 
rings, nor button ; is of a curious kind of metal; and 
has a large Indoftan infeription upon it, which, fays it 
was caft in 1400. 

Formerly the cannon were dignified with uncommon- 
names; for, in 1503, Louis XII. had 12 brafs can¬ 
non caft, of an extraordinary fize, called after the 
names of the 12 peers ol'France. The Spanilh and 
Portuguefe called them after their faints. The empe¬ 
ror Charles V. when he marched before Tunis, founded 
the 12 apoftles. At Milan there is a 70 pounder, 
called th & PimonteJle: and one at Bois-le-duc, called 
the Devil. A 60 pounder atDover-caflle, called Queen 
Elizabeth's pocket-piflol. An 80 pounder in the tower 
ef London (formerly in Edinburgh-caftle), called 
Mounts-meg. An 80 pounder in the royal arfenal at 
Berlin, called the Thunderer. An 80 pounder at Ma- 
l'ago,, called the Terrible. Two curious 60 pounders 
in the arfenal at Bremen, called'the Meffengers of bad 
news. And, laftly, an uncommon 70 pounder in the 
caftle of St Angelo at Rome, made of the nails, that 
f'aftened the copper-plates which covered the ancient 
Pantheon, with this infeription upon it Ex clavis 
trabalibusportions Agrippae. 

In the beginning of the 15th century thefe uncom¬ 
mon names were generally abolilhe J, and thefoilowing 
more univerfal ones took place, viz. 



Pounders., 

Cwr. 

Cannon royal, or 
carthoun. 
Baftard cannon. 

II II 

CN 

about 90 

79 

or | carthoun 

* Carthoun 

=24, 

60 

Whole culyerins 

=x8 

50 


Pounder*. 

Cwt. 

Demi culverins — 9 

30 

Falcon = 6 

2 S 

C loweft fort =2 5 

13 

Sacker < ordinary 22 6 

15 

£ largeftfize= 8 

18 

Bafilifk =248 

Ss 

Serpentine =: 4 

ft 

Afpic ~ 2 

7 

Dragon 2= 6 

12 

Syren =60 

81 

Falconet 2= 3, 2, & 1 

15, 10, 


Moyens, which carried a ball of 10 or 20 ounces, fee* 
Robiner, which carried a ball of 16’ounces. 

Thefe 4 ’curious names of beafts and birds of prey 
were adopted on account of their fwiftnefs in motion 
or of theircruelty, as the falconet, falcon, facker, and 
culverin, 8cc. for the fwiftnefs in flying; thebafilifk, 
ferpentine, afpike,dragon,fyren, &c.for theircruelty. 

At prefent cannon take their namesfrom the weight 
of the ball they difeharge. Thusia piece that difehar¬ 
ges a ball of 24 pounds, is called a 24 pounder ; one 
that carries a ball of 12 pounds,, is called a 12 poun¬ 
der ; and fo of the reft, divided into the following 
forts, viz. 

Ship-guns, confifting in 42, 36, 32, 24, 18, 12; 
9, 6, and 3 pounders. 

Garrilon-guns, in 42, 32, 24, 18, 12, 9, and $ 
pounders. 

Battering-guns, in 24, 18, and 12 pounders. 

Field-pieces, in 12, 9, 6, 3, 2, 1, and * 

pounders. 

Mortars are thought to have been fully as ancient 
as cannon. They were employed in the wars of 
Italy, to throw balls of red-hot iron. Hones, &c. long 
before the invention of Ihells. Thefe laft are thought 
to be of German invention,, and the ufe of them in war 
to have been taught by the following accident. A citi¬ 
zen of Vcnlo, at a certain feftival celebrated in honour 
of the duke of Cleves, threw a number of fhells, one 
of which fell on a lioufe and fet fire to it, by which 
misfortune the greateft part of the town was reduced 
toalhes. The firft account of fhells ufed for military 
pnrpofes is in 1435, when Naples was hefieged by 
Charles VIII. Hiftory informs us with more certainty, 
that fhells were thrown out of mortars at the fiege of 
Wachtendonk, in Guelderland, in 1588, by the earl 
of Mansfield. Mr Maltar, an Englifh engineer, firft 
taught the French the art of throwing-fhells, which 
they pradtifed at the fiege of Motte iif 1634. The 
methodof throwing red-hot balls out of the mortars was 
firft certainly put in practice at the fiege of Stralfnnd 
in 1675 by the eleftorof Brandenburgh ; though fome 
fay in 1653 at the fiege of Bremen. For the proper 
dimenfions of guns, their weight, the metal of which’ 
they are formed, &c. fee the article Gunnery. 

Mufkets were firft ufed at the fiege of Rhege in the 
year 1521. The Spaniards were the firft who armed 
part of their foot with thefe weapons. At firft they 
were very heavy, and could not be ufed without a reft. 
They had match-locks, and did execution at a great 
diftance. On their march the foldicrs carried only 
the refts and ammunition, and had boys to bear their 
mufkets after them. They were very flow in loading, 
not only by reafoji of the unwieldinef6 of thdr pieces,. 

and 











































































































































GUN 

&*tidelia, and becaufe they carried the powder and ball feparate, 
Gunellus. but from the time it took to prepare and adjufl the 
" v match; fo that their lire was not near fo brilk as ours 
is now. Afterwards a lighter matchlock mulket 
came in ufe; and they carried their ammunition in 
bandeliers, to which were hung feveral little cafes of 
wood covered with leather, each containing a charge 
Of powder. The balls were carried loofe in a pouch, 
and a priming-horn hanging by their iide. The muf- 
kets with relts were ufed as late as the beginning of 
the civil wars in the time of Charles I. The lighter 
kind fucceedcd them, and continued till the beginning 
of the prefent century, when they alfo were diflufed, 
and the troops throughout Europe armed with fire¬ 
locks. 

GUNDELIA, in botany: A genus of the poly- 
gamia fegregatae order, belonging to the fyngenefia 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 49th ord.tr ,Compofitrt. There is fcarce any 
calyx, but quinqtieflorous, with tubular hermaphrodite 
florets, the receptacle briftly, with fcarce any pappus. 

GUNELLUS, in itchthyology. See Blennius. 


GUN 

GUNNER, an officer appointed for the fervice of Gunner, 
the cannon, or one {killed" to lire Lheguns. Curiam 

In the Tower of London, and other garrifons, as v 
well as in the field, this officer carries a field llaff, and 
a large powder-horn in a firing over his left fhoulder: 
he marches by the guns; and when there is any appre- 
henfion of danger, his field Half is armed with match. 

His bufinefs is to lay the gun to pals, and to help to 
load and traverfeher. 

Majler Gunner , a patent-officer of the ordnance, 
who is appointed to teach all fnch as learn the art of 
gunnery, and to certify to the malier-general the abi¬ 
lity of any perfou recommended to be one of the king’s 
gunners. To every fcholar he adminifters an oath 
not to ferve, without leave, any other prince or hate ; 
or teach any one the art of gunnery but fuch as have 
taken the faid oath. 

GUNNERA, in botany; a genus of the diandria 
order, belonging to the gynandria clafs of plants. The 
amentum coniifts of uniflorous feales there is neither 
calyx nor corolla ; the germen is bidenied, with two 
ftylcs and one feed. 
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GUNNERY, 


I 

Hiftorjr. 


I S the art ofchargjpg, direfling, and exploding fire¬ 
arms, as cannons, mortars, mufkets, &c. to the bell 

advantage_-As this art depends greatly on havkig the 

guns and Ihot of a proper ftze and figure, and well 
adapted to each other, it hence follows that the proper 
dimenfions, &c. of cannons and fmall arms come pro¬ 
perly t® be confidered under the prefent article. 

Sect. I. Hiflorj of Gunnery. 

The ancients,who knew not the ufe of gunpowder 
and fire-arms, had notwithftanding machines which 
were capable of difeharging Hones, darts, and arrows, 
with great force. Thefe were afluated chiefly by the 
elaftic force of ropes, or of ftrong fprings, and re¬ 
quired a great number of men to work them; for 
which reafon, the exploflon of gunpowder, as afting 
inftantaneoufly, and feemingly with irrefifliblc force, 
feemed to be a moll proper fuccedaneum for all the 
powers by which the military engines in former times 
were afluated. It foon appeared, however, that this 
force was not very cafily applied. Though the expe¬ 
riment of Bartholomew Sphwartz, mentioned under the 
article Gun, had given a good hint towards this ap¬ 
plication in a fuccefsful manner, yet the violent re- 
aftion of the inflamed powder on the containing veflels 
rendered them very-apt to burll, to the great danger 
of thofe who flood near them. The gunpowder in 
thofe days, therefore was much weaker than it is now 
made, though this proved a very infufficient remedy for 
the inconvenience abavementioned. It was alfo foon 
difeovered, that iron bullets of much lefs weight than 
Hone ones would be more efficacious if impelled by 
greater quantities of ftronger powder. Tfois occafioned 
an alteration in the matter and form of the cannon, 
which were now call of brafs. Thefe were lighter and 
.more manageable than the former, at the fame time 
that they were ftronger in proportion to their bore. 
Thus they were capable of enduring greater charges 
of a better powder than what had been formerly ufedj 


and their iron-bullets (which were from 40 or 60 
pounds weight), being impelled with greater velocities 
were more cffeftual than the beaviell ftones could ever 
prove. This change took place about the latter end 
of the iyth century. 

By this means powder compounded in the manner 
now praftifed over all Europe came firfl in ufe. But 
the change of the proportion of materials was not the 
only improvement it received. The method of grain¬ 
ing it is undoubtedly a conftderable advantage. At 
firft the powder was always in the form of fine meal, 
fuch as it was reduced to by grinding the materials 
together. It is doubtful whether the firft graining 
of powder was intended to increafe its ftrength, or 
only to render it more convenient for filling into fmall 
charges and the charging of fmall arms, to which 
alone it was applied for many years, whilft meal- powder 
was ftill made ufe for cannon. But at laft the ad¬ 
ditional ftrength which the grained powder was found 
to acquire from the free paflage of the air between 
the grains, occafioned the meal powder to be enrirelv 
laid afide. 

For the laft two hundred years, the formation of 
cannon hath been very little improved : the bell pieces 
of modern artillery differing little in their proportions 
from thofe ufed in the time of Charles V. Indeed 
lighter and fhorter pieces have been often propofed 
andeflayed; but though they have their advantages 
in particular cafes, yet it feems now to be agreed 
that they are altogether infufficient for general fervice. 
But though the proportion^ of the pieces have not 
been much varied within that period, yet their ufe and 
application have undergone conftderable alterations; 
the fame ends being now accomplilhed by fmaller 
pieces than what were formerly thought necellary. 
Thus the battering cannon now univerfally approved 
of are thofe formerly called demi-cannons, carrying 
a ball of 24 pounds weight; it being found by expe¬ 
rience, that their ftroke, though lefs violent than thai 
A a 2 of 
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Theory, of larger pieces, is yet fufficiently adapted to the 
' ftrength of the uftal profiles of fortification; and that 

the facility of their carriage and management, and 
the ammunition they fpare, give them great advanta¬ 
ges beyond the whole cannons formerly employed in 
making breaches. The method alfo- of making a 
breach, by firft cutting off the whole wall as low as 
poffible before its upper part is attempted to be beat 
down, feems alfo to be a confiderbale modern improve¬ 
ment in the practical part of gunnery. But the moll 
confiderable improvement in the practice is the method 
of firing with fmall quantities of powder ; and eleva¬ 
ting the piece fo that the bullet my juft go clear of 
the parapet of the enemy, and drop into their works. 
By this means the bullet, coming to the ground at a 
fmall angle, and with a ftnall velocity, does not bury 
itfelf, but bounds or rolls along in the diredtion in 
which it was fired : and therefore, if the piece be pla¬ 
ced inthe line with the battery it is intended to filence, 
or the front it is' to fweep, each fhot rakes, the whole 
length of that battery or front; and has thereby a 
muchgreater chance of difabling the defendants, and 
difmounting their cannon, than it would have if fired 
in the common manner. This method was invented 
by Vauban, and was by him ftyled Batierie a Ri¬ 
cochet. It was firft put in practice in the year 
1693 at the fiege of Aeth.—Something fimilar to 
this was put in practice by the king of Prullia at 
the battle of Rofbach in 1757. He had feveral fix-, 
inch mortars, made with trunnions and mounted on 
travelling carriages, which fired obliquely on the ene¬ 
my’s lines, and amongft their horfe. They were 
charged with eight ounces of powder, and elevated at 
an angle of one degree fifteen minutes, and did great 
execution ; for the lhells rolling along the lines with 
burning-fufes made the ftouteft of the enemy not wait 
for their burfling. 

Sect. II. Thetry of Gunnery. 

T , 3 , The nfe of fire-arms had been known for a long 

gunnery ^ nie before any theory concerning them was at- 
firft at- tempted. The firfl author who wrote profeffedly on 
tempted by the flight of cannon-lhot was Tartalea. In 1537 he 
Tartalea. publilhed a book, at Venice, intitled Nova Scientia; 

and afterwards another, intitled Quafiti et Inventioni 
diverft, printed at the fame place in 1546, in which 
he treats profeffedly on thefe motions. His difeove- 
lies were but few, on account of the imperfedl Hate 
of mechanical knowledge at that time. However, he 
determined that the greateft range of cannon was with 
an elevation of 45 degrees. He likewife determined, 
(contrary to the opinion of pradlitioners), that no part 
of the trad deferibed by a bullet was a right line: 
although the curvature was in fome cafes fo little, that 
it was not attended to. He commpared it to the fur- 
face of the fea; which, though it appears to be a 
plane, is yet undoubtedly incurvated round the centre 
of the earth. He alfo alfumes to liimfelf the inven¬ 
tion of the gunner’s quadrant, and often gave ihrewd 
gueffes at the event of fome untried methods. But as 
he had not opportunities of being converfant in the 
practice, and founded his opinions only on fpeculation, 
he was condemned by mofl of the fucceeding writers, 
though often without any fufficient reafon. The phi- 
lofophers of thofe times alfo imermedded in the que- 


ftions hence arifing, and many difpotes on motion Theory, 
were fet on foot (efpecially in Italy),- which continued v "“ -J 

till the time of Galileo, and probably gave rife to his 
celebrated Dialogues on motion. Thefe were pub- 
lifliedin the year 1638 ; but in this interval, and be¬ 
fore Galileo’s doftrine was thoroughly eftablifhed, 
many theories of the motion of military proje&iles, 
and many tables of their comparative ranges at differ¬ 
ent elevations, were publilhed ; all of them egregioufly 
fallacious, and utterly irreconcileable with the mo¬ 
tions of thefe bodies. Very few of the ancients in- 
deed refrained from indulging themfclves in fpecala- 
tions concerning the difference betwixt natural, vio¬ 
lent, and mixed motions ; although fcarce any two of 
them could agree in their theories. 3 

It is firange, however, that, during all thefe con- Experi- 
tefts, fo few of thofe who were intrufted with the 
charge of artillery though it worth while to bring 1 
thefe theories to the tell of experiment. Mr Robins ° an s ges 
informs us, in his Preface to the '.Sens Principles 0/of artillery. 
Gunnery, that he had met with no more than four 
authors who had treated on this fnbjedl. The firfl 
of thefe is Collado, who has given the ranges of a fal¬ 
conet carrying a three-pound (hot to each point of the 
gunner’s quadrant. But from his numbers it is ma- 
nifefl, that the piece was not charged with its cufto. 
mary allotment of gun-powder. The refults of his 
trials were, that the point-blank fhot, or that in which 
the path of the ball did not fenfibly deviate from a 
right. line, extended 268 paces. At an elevation of 
one point (or 7°4 of the gunner’s quadrant) the range 
was J94 paces; at an elevation of two points, 794 
paces; at three points, 954 paces; at four, 1010 : 
at five, X040; and at fix, 1053 paces. At the fe- 
venth point, the range fell between thofe of the third 
and fourth: at the eighth point, it fell between the 
ranges of the fecond and third ; at the ninth point, 
it fell between the ranges of the firfl and fecond; at 
the tenth point, it fell between the point-blank di¬ 
fiance and that of the firfl point: and at the eleventh 
point, it fell very near the piece.—The paces fpoke 
of by this author are not geometrical ones, but com¬ 
mon fteps. 

The year after Collado’s treatife, another appeared 
on the fame fubjedl by one Bourne an Englifhman. 

His elevations were not regulated by the points of 
the gunner’s quadrant, but by degrees ; and he afeer- 
tains the proportions between the ranges at different 
elevations and the extent of the point-blank fhot. Ac¬ 
cording to him, if the extent of the point-blank fhot 
be reprefented by 1, the range at 5 0 elevation will be 
2J, at io° it will be 3f, at ij° it will be 4^, 
at 20.° it will be 4*, and the greateft random will be 
5i. This laft, he tells us, is in a calm day when the 
piece is elevated to 42 0 ; but according to the ftrength 
of the wind, and as it favours or oppofes the flight 
of the (hot, it may be from 45 0 to ,36°.—He ,hath not 
informed us with what piece he mide his' trials; 
though by his proportions it feems to have been a 
fmall one. This however ought to have been attended 
to, as the relation between the extent of different ran¬ 
ges varies extremely according to the velocity and den- 
fity of the bullet. 

After him Eldred and Anderfon, both Englilhnjen, 
publifhed treatifes on this fubiefl, The firft pub- 

lifhed 
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Theory, lifhed his treatife in 1656, and has given the adtual 
'-«-* ranges of different pieces of artillery at fntall elevati¬ 

ons all under ten degrees. His principles were not 
rigoroufly true, though not liable to very confiderable 
errors; yet, in confequence of their deviation from the 
truth, he found it impoflible to make fome of his expe- 
riments agree with his principles. 

Galileo’s In 1638, Galileo, printed his dialogues on motion, 
theory- In thefe he pointed out the general laws obferved by 
nature in the produdtion and compofition of motion; 
and was the firft who defcribed the action and effedts 
of gravity on falling bodies. On rhefe principles he 
determined, that the flight of a cannon fhot, or any 
other projectile, would be in the curve of a parabola, 
except in as far as it was diverted from that track by 
the refiflance of the air. He has alfo propofed the 
means of examining the inequalities which arife from 
thence, and of difcovering what fenflble effedts that 
refiftance would produce in the motion of a bullet at 
fome given diftance from the piece. 

Though Galileo had thus fhown, that independent 
of the reflflance of the air, all projectiles would, in 
their flight defcribe the curve of a parabola ; yet 
thofe who came after him, feem never to have imagi¬ 
ned that it was neceflary to confider how far th'e ope¬ 
rations of gunnery were affedted by this refiflance. 
The fubfequent writers indeed boldly aflcrted, without 
making the experiment, that no confiderable variation 
could arife from the refiflance of the air in the flight 
of (hells or cannon fhot. In this pcrfuafion they flip- 
ported themfelves chiefly by confidering the extreme 
rarity of the air, compared with thofe denfe and 
ponderous bodies ; and at lart it became an almofl ge- 
nerally eflabliflied maxim, that the flight of thefe tra¬ 
ders was nearly in the curve of a parabola. 

5 In 1674, Mr Anderfon, abovcmentioned publifh- 

Ne tT 7°' treatife on the nature and effedts of the gunin 

dcrfon D " proceeds on the principles of Galileo, and 

Itrenuoufly aliens, that the flight of all bullets is in 
the curve of a parabola; undertaking to anfwer all 
objections that could be brought to the contrary. The 
fame thing was alfo undertaken by Mr Blondel, in a 
treatife publifhed at Paris in 1683 ; where, after long 
difculfion, the author concludes, that the variations 
from the air’s refinance are fo flight as fcarce merit 
notice. The fame fubjedt is treated of in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfadtions, N 1 * 216. p. 68. by Dr Halley;, 
and he alfo, fwayed by the very great difproportion be¬ 
tween the denfity of the air and that of iron or lead, 
thinks it reafonable to believe, that the oppofitioa of 
the air to large mctal-fhot is fcarcely difcernible ; al¬ 
though in fmall and light fhot he owns that it mull be 
accounted for. 

But though this hypothefis went on fmoothly in 
fpeculation: yet Anderfon, who made a great number 
of trials, found it impoflible to fupport it without fome 
new modification. For though it does not appear 
that he ever examined the comparative ranges of either 
cannon or mufket fhot when fired with their ufual 
velocities, yet his experiments on the ranges of fhells 
thrown with fmall velocities (in companion of thofe 
abovementioned), convinced him that their whole 
tradl was not parabolical. But inflead of making 
theq>roper inferences from hence, and concluding the 
refiftance of th.e air to be of confiderable efficacy, he 


framed a new hypothefis; which was, that the fliell or Theory., 

bullet, at itsfirft difeharge, flew to a certain diftance - -v-• 

in a right line, from the end of which line only it be¬ 
gan to defcribe a parabola. And this right line, 
which he calls the line of the impulfe of the fire , be 
fuppofes to be the fame in all elevations. Thus, by 
afligning a proper length to thisline ofimpulfe, it was 
always in his power to reconcile any two Ihots made 
at different angles, let them differ as widely as we 
pleafe to fuppofe. But this he could nothave done with 
three (hots ; nor indeed doth he ever tell us the event 
of his experiments when three ranges were tried at 
one time. 6 

When Sir Ifacc Newton’s Principia was publifhed, £, aws G f 
he particularly coniidered the refiflance of the air to the air’s re- 
projedtiles which moved with fmall velocities; but as fiftance laid; 
he never had an opportunity of making experiments down by 
on thofe which move with fuch prodigious fwiftnefs, Newton, 
he did not imagine that a difference in velocity could 
make fitch differences in the refiftance as are now found 
to take place. Sir Ifaac found, that, in fmall velocities, 
the reYiftance was increafed in the duplicate proportion 
of the fwiftnefs with which the body moved ; that is, 
a body moving with twice the velocity of another of 
equal magnitude, would meet with four times as much 
refiftance as the firft, with thrice the velocity it would 
meet with nine times the refiftance, &c.—This prin- 7 
ciple itfelf is now found to be erroneous with regard to Krro "f ous ' 
military projedtiles ; though, if it had been properly prcTcdute*^ 
attended to, the refiftance of the air might even from ^ 
thence have been reckoned much more confiderable 
than was commonly done. So far, however, were, 
thofe who treated this fubjedt fcientifically, from gi¬ 
ving a proper allowance for the refiftance of the aimo- 
fphere, that their theories differed mod egregioufly 
from the truth. Huygens alone feems to have at¬ 
tended to this principle ; for, in the year 1690, he 
pnbliflied a treatife on Gravity, in which he gave an 
account of fome experiments tending to prove, that the 
track of all projedtiles moving with very fwift mo¬ 
tions was widely different from that of a parabola. 

All the reft of the learned acquiefced in the juftnefs of 
Galileo’s dodtrine, and very erroneous calculations 
concerning the ranges of cannon were accordingly 
given. Nor was any notice taken of thefe errors till the 
year 1716. At that time Mr Redons, a French offi- ,, * 
cer of artillery, diftinguifhed by the number of lieges t }, eorie6 * 
at which hehad ferved,by his high military rank, and widely dif-. 
by his abilities in his profeflion, gave a memoir to ferent fronts 
the Royal Academy, of which he was a member, im- the truth,, 
porting, that, “ although it was agreed, that theory 
joined with pradlice did conftitute the perfedtion of 
every art; yet experience bad taught him, that theory 
was of very little fervice in the ufe of mortars : That 
the works of M. Blondel had julily enough defcribed 
the feveral parabolic lines, according to the different 
degrees of the elevation of the piece; but that prac¬ 
tice had convinced him, there was no theory, in the ef- 
fedt of gunpowder; for having endeavoured, with the 
greateft precifion, to point a mortar agretabl to thefe 
calculations, he had never been able to eftab ith any 
folid foundation upon them.” 

From the hiftory of the academy, it doth not appear 
that the fend meins, of Mr RefTotis vvere.at any ime 
controverted ,or any reafon. offered for the failure of 

ihS; 
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The ory the theory of projedliles when applied to ufe. Nothing 
' v ’ farther, however, was done till the time of Benjamin 
Robins, who in 1742 publiftted a treatife, intitled, 
Mr Robins ^ ew rinciplcs of Gunnery, in which he hath treated 
firft intro- P an >cularly not only of the refiftance of the atmo- 
ducesatrue fphere, but alntoft every thing elferelating to the flight 
theory. of military projedtiles, and indeed advanced the theory 

of gunnery much nearer perfection than ever it was 
10 before. 

His method The firft thiugconfidered by Mr Robins, and which 
nin^th™*" ‘ nc ^ ee ^ the foundation of al lother particulars rela- 
force 0/ “ ve t0 gunnery, is'the explofive force of gunpowder; 
gun pow- determined to be owing to an elaftic fluid fi¬ 

de^ . milar to our atmofphere, having its elaftic force greatly 
increafed by the heat. “ If a red-hot iron (fays he) 
be included in a receiver, and the receiver be exhauft- 
ed, and gunpowder be then let fall on the iron, the pow¬ 
der will take fire, and the mercurial gage will fuddenly 
defcend upon the explofion ; and though it immedi¬ 
ately afcends again, it will never rife to the height it 
firft flood at, but will continue deprefTed by a fjpace 
proportioned to the quantity of powder which was let 
fall on the iron—The fame production likewife takes 
place when gunpowder is fired in the air : for if a fmall 
quantity of powder is placed in the upper part of a 
glafs tube, the lower part of which is immerfed in wa¬ 
ter, and the fluid be made to rife fo near the top, that 
only a fmall portion of aif is left in that part where 
the gunpowder is placed; if in this fitautio.n the com¬ 
munication of the upper part of the tube with the ex¬ 
ternal air is clofed, and the gunpowder fired, which 
may be eafily done by means of a burning-glafs, the 
water will in this experiment defcend on the explofion, 
as the quickfilver did in the laft ; and will always con¬ 
tinue deprefTed below the place at which it flood be¬ 
fore the explofion. The quantity of this deprellion 
will be greater if the quantity of powder be increafed, 
or the diameter of the tube be diminifhed. 

« When any confiderable quantity of gunpowder 
is fired in an exhaufted receiver, by being let fall on a 
red-hot iron, the mercurial gage inftantly defeends 
upon the explofion, and as fuddenly afcends again. 
After a few vibrations, none of which except the firft 
are of any great extent, it feemingly fixes at a point 
lower than where it flood before the explofion. But 
even when the gage has acquired this point of ap¬ 
parent reft, it ftill continues rifing for a confiderable 
time, although by fuch imperceptible degrees, that it 
can only be difeovered by comparing its place at di- 
ftant intervals : however, it will not always continue 
to afeend ; but will rife flower and flower, till at laft it 
will be abfolutely fixed at a point lower than where the 
mercury flood before the explofion. The fame cir- 
cumftances nearly happen, when powder isfired in the 
upper part of an unexhaufted tube, whofe lower part 
is immerfed in water. 

<< That the elafticity or preflure of the fluid produ¬ 
ced by the firing of gunpowder is, ceteris paribus , di- 
redliy as its denfity, may be proved from hence, that 
if in the fame receiver a double quantity of powder be 
let fall, the mercury will fubfide twice as much as in 
the firing of a Angle quantity. Alfo the defeents of 
the mercury, when equal quantities ©f powder are fired 
indifferent receivers,are reciprocally as the capacities 
of thofe receivers, and confequently as the denfity of 


produced fluid in each. But as, ill the ufual method of Theory, 
trying this experiment, the quantities of powder are '—v— 
fo very fmall that it is difficult to afeettain thefe pro¬ 
portions with .the requifite degree of exadtnefs, I took 
a large receiver containing about 52c inches, and let¬ 
ting fall at once on the red-hot iron one drachm or the 
ftxteenth part of an ounce avoirefupois of powder, the 
receiver beingfirft nearly exhaufted ; the mercury, after 
the explofion, was fubfided two inches exactly, and all 
the power had taken fire. Then heating the iron a 
fecond time, and exhaufting thereceiver as before, two 
drachms were letdown at once, which funk the mer¬ 
cury three inches and three quarters ; and a fmall part 
of the powder had fallen befide the iron, which (the 
bottom of the receiver being wei) did not fire, and the 
quantity which thus efcaped did appear to be nearly 
fufiicient, had it fallen on the iron, to have funk the 
mercury a quarter of an inch more ; in which cafe the 
two defeents, viz. two inches and four inches, would 
have been accurately in the proportion of the refpec- 
tive quantities of powder ; from which proportion, as 
it was, they very little varied. 

“ As different kinds of gunpowder produce diffe¬ 
rent quantities of this fluid, in proportion to their dif¬ 
ferent degrees of goodnefs, before any definite deter¬ 
mination of this kind can take place, it is neceflary to 
afeertain the particular fpecies of powder that ispro- 
pofed to be ufed. (Here Mr Robins determines in 
all his experiments tomakepife of government-powder, 
as confiding of a certain and invariable proportion of 
materials, and therefore preferable to fuch kinds as 
are made according to the fancy of private perfons.) 

“ This being fettled, we mnft further premife thefe 
two principles : r.That the elafticity of this fluid in- 
creafes by heat and diminifhes by cold, in the fame 
manner as that of the air ; 2. That the denfity of 

this.fluid, and confequently its weight, is the fame 
with the weight of an equal bulk of air, having the 
fame elafticity and the fame temperature. Now, from 
the laft experiment it appears, that of an ounce a- 
voirdnpois or about 27 grains Troy of powder, funk 
the gage, on its explofion, two inches; and the mercury 
in the barometer ftanding at near 30 inches, ^rhs of 
an ounce avoirdupois, or 410 grains Troy, would have 
filled the receiver with a fluid whofe elafticity would 
have been equal to the whole preflure of the atmo¬ 
fphere, or the fame with the elafticity of the air we 
breathe ; and the content of the receiver being about 
520 cubic inches, it follows, that * f ths of an ounce of 
powder will produce 520 cubic inches of a fluid poflef- 
fing the fame degree of elafticity with the common air i 
whence an ounce of powder will produce near 575 cu¬ 
bic inches of fuch a fluid. 

“ But in order to afeertain the denfity of this fluid, 
we muft confider what part of its elafticity, at the time 
of this determination, was owing to the heat it recei¬ 
ved from the included hot-iron andthe warm receiver 
Now the general heat of thereceiver being rnanifeftly 
lefs than that-of boiling water, which is known to in 
creafe the elafticity of the air to fomewhat more than 
^ of its augmented quantity ; I colledt from hence and 
other circumftances, that the augmentation of elaftid- 
ty from this caufe was about \ of the whole : that is, 
if the fluid arifing from the explofion had been reduced 
to the temperature of the external air, the defeent of 
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Theory, the mercurial gage, inftead of two inches, would have 
-v—* / been only i’ inch; whence 575, reduced in the propor¬ 
tion of five to four, become 460; and this laft number 
reprefents the cubic inches of an elaflic fluid equal in 
denfityandelafticity with common air, which are produ¬ 
ced from the explofion of 1 ounce avoirdupoid? of gun¬ 
powder ; the weight of which quantity of fluid, accord¬ 
ing to the ufual eflimation of the weight of air, is 131 
grains; whence the weight of this fluid is or -.^ths 
nearly of the weight of the generating powder. The 
ratio of the bulk of gunpowder to the bulk of this fluid 
may be determined from confidering that 17 drams 
avoirdupois of powder fill two cubic inches, if the 
powder be well ihook together; therefore augmenting 
the number laft found in the proportion of 16 to 17, 
the refulting term 4881 is the number of cubic inches of 
an elaflic fluid, equal in denfity with the air produced 
from two cubic inches of powder ; whence the ratio of 
the refpedtive bulk of the powder, and of the fluid pro¬ 
duced from it, is in round numbers as 1 to 244.”— 
This calculation was afterwards juftified by experi¬ 
ments. 

“ If this fluid, inftead of expanding when the pow- 
der was fired, had been confined in the fame fpace which 
the powder filled before the explofion then it would 
have had, in that confined ftate, a degree of elafticity 
244 times greater than that of common air ; and this 
independent of the great augmentation this elafticity 
would receive from the aftion of the fire in that in- 
ftant. 

“ Hence, then. We are certain, that any quantity of 
powder, fired in a confined fpace, which it adequately 
fills, exerts, at the inftant of its explofion, againft the 
fides of the veflel containing it, and the bodies it im¬ 
pels before it, a force at leaft 244 times greater than 
the elafticity of the common air, or, which is the fame 
thing than the pr.eflure of the atmofphcre ; and this 
without confidering the great addition which this force 
Will receive from the violent degree of heat with which 
it is affe&ed at that time. 

“ To determine how far the elafticity of air is aug-’ 
mented when heated to the extremeft degree of red- 
hot iron, I took a piece of a mufket-barrel about fix 
inches in length, ^nd ordered one end to be clofed up 
entirely ; but the other end was drawn out conically, 
and finilhed in an aperture of about 4 of an inch in 
diameter. The tube thus fitted, was heated to the ex¬ 
tremity of a red heat in a fmith’s forge ; and was then 
immerfed with its aperture downwards in a bucket of 
water, and kept there till it was cool: after which it 
was taken out carefully, and the water which had en¬ 
tered it in cooling was exaCtly weighed. The heat gi¬ 
ven to the tube at each time, was the beginning of 
what workmen call a white bear and to prevent the 
rufliing in of the aqueous vapour at the immerfion, 
which' would otherwife drive out great part of the air, 
and render the experiment fallacious, I had an iron wire 
filed tapering, fo as to fit the aperture of the tube, and 
with this I always flopped it up before it was taken 
from the fire, letting the wire remain in till the whole 
was cool, when, removing it, the due quanticy of wa¬ 
ter would enter. The weight of the water thus taken 
in at three different trials was 610 grains, 595 grains, 
and 600 grains, refpe&ively. The content of the whole 
cavity of the tube was 796 grains of water ; whence 
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the fpaces remaining unfilled in ihefe three experi- Theory, 
ment were 186, 201, and 196 grains refpe&ively. ’ v—■ 

Thefe fpaces undoubtedly contained all the air which, 
when the tube was red-hot, extended through its whole 
concavity; confequently the elafticity of the air, when 
heated to the extreme heat of red-hot iron, was to the 
elafticity of the fame air, when reduced" to the tempe¬ 
rature of the ambient atraofphere, as the whole capa¬ 
city of the tube to the refpedlive fpaces taken up by the 
cooled air; that is, as 796 to 186, 201, 196: or 
taking the medium of thefe three trials, as 796 to 
I94 *‘ 

“ As air and this fluid appear to be equally affeCted 
by heat and cold, and confequently have their elaftici¬ 
ties equally augmented by the addition of equal degrees 
of heat to each ; if we fuppofe the heat with which 
the flame of fired powder is endowed to be the fame 
with that of the extreme heat of red-hot iron, then 
the elafticity of the generated fluid will be greater at 
the time of the explofion than afterwards, when it is 
reduced to the temperature of the ambient air, in the 
ratio of 796 to 1944 nearly. It being allowed then, 

(which furely is very reasonable), that the flame of 
gunpowder is not lefs hot than red-hot iron, and the 
elafticity of the air, and confequently of the fluid 
generated by the explofion, being augmented in the 
extremity ®f this heat in the ratio of 1944, to 796, 
it follows, that if 244 be augmented in this ratio, the 
refulting number, which is 9994, will determine how 
many times the elafticity of the flame of fired powder 
exceeds the elafticity of common air, fuppofing it to 
he confined in the fame fpace which the powder filled 
before it was fired. Hence then the abloltue quanti¬ 
ty of the preflure exerted by gunpowder at the mo¬ 
ment of its explofion may be afligned ; for, lince the 
fluid then generated has an elafticity of 9994, or in 
round numbers 1000 times greater than that of the 
atmofphere, and fence common air by its elafticity 
exerts a preflure on any given furface equal to the 
weight of the incumbent atmofphere with which it 
is in equilibrio, the preflure exerted by fired powder 
before it dilates itfelf is 1000 limes greater than the 
preflure of the atmofphere: and confequently the p 
quantity of this force, on a furface of an inch fquare, power of** 
amounts to above fix ton weight; which force, how-fired pow- 
ever, diminiihes as the fluid dilates itfelf. der. 

“ But though we have here fuppofed that the heat 
of gunpowder when fired in any confiderable quanti¬ 
ty, is the fame with iron heated to the extremity of 
red heat, or to the beginning of a white heat, yet it 
cannot be doubted but that the fire produced in the 
explofion is fomewhat varied (like all other fires) by 
a greater or lefler quantity of fuel; and it may be 
prtfumed, that, according to the quantity of powder 
fired together, the flame may have all the different de¬ 
grees, from a languid red heat to that fufficient for 
the vitrification of metals. But as the quantity of 
powder requifite for the production ofthis laft men¬ 
tioned heat, is certainly greater than what is ever fired 
together for any military purpofe, we cannot be far 
from our fcope, if we fuppofe the beat of fnch quan¬ 
tities as are ufualiy fired to be nearly the fame with' 
that of red-hot iron ; allowing a gradual augmenta¬ 
tion to this heat in larger quantities and dimiflilhing 
it when the quantities arc very fmalL” 
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Theory. Having thus determified the force of the gnnpow- 
^ der, Mr Robins next proceeds to determine the velo- 
Mr K.0- city with which the ball is difcharged. The folution 
bias’s me- of this problem depends on the two following prin- 
thod of de-ciples. i. That the aftion of the powder on the 
termimrig bullet ceafes as foon as the bullet is got out of the 
the.veloci- pj ece< 2 . That all the powder of the charge is fired 
tieso a and converted into elaftic fluid before the bullet is 
fenfibly moved from its place. 

“ The firftof thefe (fays Mr Robins) will appeaf 
manifeft, when it is confidered how fuddenly the flame 
will extend itfelf on every fide, by its own elafticity, 
when it is once got out of the mouth of the piece; 
for by this means its force will then be diffipated, and 
13 the bullet no longer fenfibly affedled by it. 
inftantane- u The fecond principle is indeed lefs obvious, be- 
(du$ firing jng contrary to the general opinion of almoft all writers 
pow er, on this fubjedt; It^ might however, be fuflicient for the 
proof of this pofition, to obferve the prodigious com- 
preflion of the flame in the chamber of the piece. 
Thofe who attend to this circumflance, and to the ea- 
fy paflage of the flame through the intervals of the 
grains, may foon fatisfy themfeves, that no one grain 
contained in that chamber can continue for any time 
uninflamed, when thus furrounded and prefled by fuch 
an adlive fire. However, not to rely on mere fpecu- 
lation in a matter of fo much confequence, I confi¬ 
dered, that if part only of the powder is fired, and 
that fucceflively ; then by laying a greater Weight be¬ 
fore the charge (fuppofe two or three bullets inflead 
of one), a greater quantity of powder Would neceflarily 
be fired, fince a heavier weight would be a longer 
time in palling through the barrel, Whence it Ibould 
follow, that two or three bullets would be impelled by a 
much greater force than one only. But the contrary 
to this appears by experiment; for firing one, two, 
and three bullets laid contiguous to each other with 
the fame charge refpedtively, I have found that their 
velocities were not much different from the reciprocal 
of their fubdflplicate quantities of matter; that is, if 
a given charge would communicate to one bullet a ve¬ 
locity of x )too feet in a fecond, the fame charge would 
communicate to two bullets a velocity from 12$0x0 
1300 feet in a fecond, and to three bullets a velocity 
from 1050 to xi 10 feet in the fame time. From 
hence it appears, that, whether a piece is loaded With 
a greater or lefs weight of bullet, the action is nearly 
the fame ; fince all mathematicians know, that if bo¬ 
dies containing different quantities of matter are fuc¬ 
ceflively impelled through the fame fpace by the fame 
power adting with a determined force at each point 
of that fpace ; then the velocities given to thefe differ 
rent bodies will be reciprocally in the fubduplicate 
ratio of their quantities of matter. The excefs of the 
velocities of the two and three bullets above what 
they ought to have been by this rule (which are 
that of 1200 and 980 feet in a fecond), undoubtedly 
.. arifes from the flame, which, efcaping by the fide of 
Why lame l ^ e b u U et j a & s on c ^ e hirface of the fecOhd and 
.Jiowder is third. 

blown out “ Now, this excefs has in many experiment's been 
ofthe imperceptible, and the velocities have been recipflo- 
xnouth of cally in the fubduplicate ratios of the number of bul- 
v-khou" lets, to fuflicient exadtnefs; and where this error has 
beingfired. ' jecn greyer, it has never arifen to an eighth part of 
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the whole; but if the common opinion was tfue, that Theory. 

a fmall part only of the powder fires at firft, and other '-*-' 

parts of it fucceflively as the bullet pafles through the 
barrel, and that a c-onfiderable part of it is often blowtl 
out of the piece without firing at all; then the velocity 
which three bullets received from the explofion ought 
to have been much greater than we have found it to 
be.—But the truth of this fecond poftulate more fully 
appears from thofe experiments, by which it is fhown, 
that the velocities of bullets may be afeertained to the 
fame exaftnefs when they are adted on through a bar¬ 
rel of four inches in length only, as when they are difr 
charged from one of four feet. 

“ With refpedt to the grains of powder which are 
often blown out unfired, and which are always urged 
as a proof of the gradual firing of ihe charge, I be¬ 
lieve Diego UfTano, a perfon of great experience in 
the art of gunnery, has given the true reafon for this 
accident; which is, that fome fmall part of the charge 
is often not rammed up with the reft, but is left in the 
piece before the wad, and is by this means expelled by 
the blaft of air before the fire can reach it. I muff 
add, that, in the charging of cannon and fmall arms, 
efpecially after the firft time, this is fcarcely to be 
avoided by any method I have yet feen pradtifed. Per¬ 
haps, too, there may be fome few grains in the beft 
powder, of fuch an heterogeneous compofition as to be 
lefs fufeeptible of firing; which, I think, I have my- 
felf obferved; and thefe, though they arc furrounded 
by the flame, may be driven out unfired. 

“ Thefe poftulates being now allowed to be juft, let Demoii- 
AB reprefent the axis of any piece of artillery, A the fixation of 
breech, and B the muzzle j DC the diameter of its jk e force of 
bore, and DEGC a part of its cavity filled with pow- 
der. Suppofe the ball that is to be impelled to lie £ a ii. 
with its hinder furface at the line GE ; then the pref- pi ate 
fure exerted at the explofion on the circle of which CCXXV4 
GE is the diameter, or, which is the fame thing, the fig, i> 
preflure exerted in the diredlion FB on the furface of 
the ball, is eafily known from the known dimenfions of 
that circle. Draw any line FH perpendicular to FB, 
and AI parallel to FH; and through the point H> 
to the afymptotes IA and AB, deferibe the hyperbola 
KHNQ^,; then, if FH reprefents the force impelling 
the ball at the point F, the force impelling the ball at 
any other point as at M, will be represented by the 
line MN, the ordinate to the hyperbola at that point. 

For when the fluid impellingthe body along has di¬ 
lated itfelf to M, its denfity will be then to its origi¬ 
nal denfity in the fpace DEGC reciprocally as the 
fpaces through which it is extended; that is, as FA 
to MA, or as MN to FH: but it has been Ihown, 
that the impelling force or elafticity of this fluid is di- 
reflly as its denfity; therefore, if FH reprefents the 
force at the point F, MN will reprefent the like fores 
at the point M. 

“ Since the abfolute quantity of the force impelling 
the ball at the point F is known, and the weight of the 
ball is alfo known, the proportion between the force 
with which the ball is impelled and its own gravity is 
known. In this proportion take FH to FL, and 
drawn LP parallel to FB; then, MN the ordinate to 
the hyperbola in any point will be to its part MR, cut 
off by the line LP, as the impelling force ofthe pow¬ 
der in that point M to the gravity of the ball; and 
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Gonfequently the line LP will determine a line propor¬ 
tional to the uniform force of gravity in every point; 
whilft the hyperbola HNQ,determines in like manner 
fuch ordinates as are proportional to the impelling 
force of the powder in every point; whence by the 
39th Prop, of lib. 1. of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principia, 
the areas FLPB and FHQB are in the duplicate pro¬ 
portion of the velocities which the ball would acquire 
■when a fled upon by its own gravity through the I'pace 
FB, and when impelled through the fame fpace by the 
force of the powder. But fince the ratio of AF to 
AB and the ratio of FH to FL are known, the ratio 
of the area FLPB to the area FHQB is known; and 
thence its fubduplicate. And fince the line FB is gi¬ 
ven in magnitude, the velocity which a heavy body 
would acquire when impelled through this line by its 
own gravity is known; being no other than the velo¬ 
city it would acquire by falling through a fpace equal 
to that line : find then another velocity to which this 
laft mentioned velocity bears the given ratio of the fub¬ 
duplicate of the area FLPB to the area FHQB ; and 
this velocity thus found is the velocity the ball will ac¬ 
quire when impelled through the fpace FB by the ac¬ 
tion of the inflamed powder. 

(l Now to give an example of this: Let us fuppofe 
AB, the length of the cylinder, to be 45 inches, its dia¬ 
meter DC, or rather the diameter of the ball, to be 
* ths of an inch ; and AF, the extent of the powder, 
to be 24th inches; to determine the velocity which 
will be communicated to a leaden bullet by the eXplo- 
fion, fuppofing the bullet to be laid at firli with its fur- 
face contiguous to the powder. 

“ By the theory we have laid down, it appears, 
that at the firft inftant of the explofion the flame will 
exert, on the bullet lying clofe to it, a force xooo 
times greater than the preflure of the atmofphere. The 
medium preflure of the atmofphere is reckoned equal 
to a column of water 33 feet in height; whence, lead 
being to water as 11.345 to 1, this preflure will be 
equal to that of a column of lead 349 inches in height. 
Multiplying this by 1000, therefore, a column of lead 
34900 inches (upwards of half a mile) in height. 
Would produce a preflure on the bullet equal to what 
is exerted by the powder in the firfl inftant of the ex¬ 
plofion; and the leaden ball being |thsof an inch in 
diameter, and xonfequently equal to a cylinder of lead 
of the fame bafe half an inch in height, the preflure at 
firA aftingon it will be equal to 34900x2,0x69800 
times its weight: whence FL to FH as 1 to 69800; 
and FB to FA as 45—24; or 424 to 24 ; that is, as 
339 to 21 ; whence the redtangle FLPB is to the rec¬ 
tangle AFHS as 339 to 21x69800, that is, as 1 to 
4324.—And from the known application of the loga¬ 
rithms to the menfuration of the hyperbolic fpaces it 
follows, that the redangle AFHS is to the area FHQB 

AB 

as 43,429, &c. is to the tabular logarithm of _ _; that 

AF 

is of ! ,V which is 1,2340579; whence the ratio of 
the redangle FLPB to the hyperbolic area FHQB is 
compounded of the ratios of 1 to 4324-—and of 
> 43499 * &c. to 1.2340579; which together make up 
the ratio of 1 to 12263, the fubduplicate of which is 
the ratio of 1 to 110,7; and in this ratio is this velo¬ 
city which the bullet would acquire by gravity in fall- 
Von. VIII. 


ing through a fpace equal to FB, to the velocity the 
bullet will acquire from the adion of the powder im¬ 
pelling it through FB. But the fpace FB being 424 
inches, the velocity a heavy body will acquire in fall¬ 
ing through fuch a fpace is known to be what would 
carry it nearly at the rate of 1507 feet in a fecond ; 
whence the velocity to which this has the ratio of 1 to 
110,7 is a velocity which will carry the ball at the 
rate of 1668 feet in one fecond. And this is the ve¬ 
locity which according to the theory, the bullet in 
the prefent circumftances would acquire from the ac¬ 
tion of the powder during the time of its dilatation. 

« Now this velocity being once computed for one 
cafe, is eafily applied to any other; for if the cavity 
DEGC left behind the bullet be only in part filled 
with powder, then the line HF, and confequently the 
area FHQB will be diminiflied in the proportion of 
the whole cavity to the part filled. If the diameter of 
the bore be varied, the lengths AB and AF remaining 
the fame, then the quantity of powder and the furface 
of the bullet which it ads on, will be varied in the 
duplicate proportion of the diameter, but the weight 
of the bullet will vary in the triplicate proportion of 
the diameter; wherefore the line FH, which isdiredly 
as the abfolute impelling force of the powder, and re¬ 
ciprocally as the gravity of the bullet, will change in 
the reciprocal proportion of the diameter of the bul¬ 
let. If AF, the height of the cavity left behind the 
bullet be increafed or diminilhed, the redangle of the 
hyperbola, and confequently the area corrdiponding to 
ordinates in any given ratio, will be increafed or dimi¬ 
nilhed in the fame proportion. From all which it 
follows, that the area FHQB, which is in the dupli¬ 
cate proportion of the velocity of the impelled body. 


will be diredly as the logarithm 


AB 

AF 


(where AB re- 


Theory. 


prefents the length of the barrel, and AF the length 
of the cavity left behind the bullet) ; alfo diredly as 
the part of that cavity filled with powder ; and in- 
vcrfely as the diameter of the bore, or rather of the 
bullet, likewife diredly as AF, the height of the cavity- 
left behind the bullet. Confequently the velocity be¬ 
ing computed as above, for a bullet of a determined 
diameter, placed in a piece of a given length, and 
impelled by a given quantity of powder, occupying a 
given cavity behind the bullet; it follows, that by means 
of thefe ratios, the velocity of any other ballet may 
be thence deduced; the neceflary circumftances of its 
pofition, quantity of powder, &c. being given. Where 
note,, that in the inftance of this fuppofition, we have 
fuppofed the diameter of the ball to be - 3 -ths of an inch ; 
whence the diameter of the bore will be fomething 
more, and the quantity of powder contained in- the 
fpace DEGC will amount exadly to 12 pennyweights, 
a fmall wad of tow included. 

“ In order to compare the velocities communicated 
to bullets by the explofion, with the velocities refult- 
ing from the theory by computation, it is neceflary 
that the adual velocities with which bullets move 
Ihould be difeovered. The only methods hitherto prac- 
tifed for this purpofe, have been either by obfervitig 
the time of the flight of a {hot through a given fpace, 
or by meafuring the range of a {hot at a given eleva¬ 
tion ; and thence computing, on the parabolic bypa-- 
B b thefts. 
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Theory, thefis, what degree of velocity would produce this 

-- v -' range.—Thefirft method labours under this infurmount- 

able difficulty, that the velocities of thefe bodies are 
often fo fwift, and confequently the time obferved is 
fo ffiort that an imperceptible error in that time may 
occafion an error in the velocity thus found of 2, 3, 
4, 5, or 600 feet, in a fecond. The other method 
is fo fallacious, by reafon of the refiftance of the at- 
mofphere (to which inequality the firft is alfo liable), 
that the velocities thus affigned may not perhaps be 
the tenth part of the actual velocities fought. 

Machine “ The fimpleft method of determining this velo- 
difeovering city is by means of the iuftrument reprefented fig. 2. 
the veloci- where ABCD reprefents the body of the machine 
ties of bul- compofed of the three poles B, C, D, fpreading 
* ets ‘ at bottom, and joining together at the top A; being 
the fame with what is vulgarly ufed in lifting, and 
weighing very heavy bodies, and is called by workmen 
the triangles. On two of thefe poles, towards their 
tops, are ferewed on the fockets RS; and on thefe 
fockets the pendulum EFGHIK is hung by means of 
its crofs-piece EF, which becomes its axis of fuf¬ 
penfion, and on which it mull be made to vibrate 
with great freedom. The body of this pendulum is 
made of iron, having a broad part at bottom, and its 
lower part is covered with a thick piece of wood 
GKIH, which is fattened to the iron by ferews. Some- 
thing lower than the bottom of the pendulum there 
is a brace OP, joining'the two poles to which the pen¬ 
dulum is fufpended; and to this brace there is fattened 
a contrivance MNU, made with two edges of fteel, 
bearing on each other in the line UN, fomething in 
the manner of a drawing-pen; the ftrength with 
which thefe edges prefs on each other being diminilh- 
ed or increafed at pleafure by means of a ferew Z 
going through the upper piece. There is fattened to 
the bottom of the pendulum a narrow ribbon LN, 
which paffes between thefe fteel edges, and which af¬ 
terwards, by means of an opening cut in the lower 
17 piece of fteel, hangs loofely down, asatW. 

Method of “ This inftrument thus fitted, if the weight of the 
ufmgthe pendulum be known, and likewife the refpedtive dif- 
machine. tanoes of its centre of gravity, and of its centre of 
ofcillation from its axis of fufpenfion, it will thence be 
known what motion will be communicated to this 
pendulum by the percuffion of a body of a known 
weight moving with a known degree of celerity, and 
ftriking it in a given point,; that is, if the pendulum 
be fuppofed at reft before the percuffion, it will be 
known what vibration it ought to make in confequence 
of fuch a determined blow ; and, on the contrary, if 
the pendulum, being at reft, is ftruck by a body of a 
known weight, and the vibratiofi which the pendulum 
makes after the blow is known, the velocity of the 
ftriking body may from thence be determined. 

« Hence then if a bullet of a known weight ftrikes 
the pendulum, and the vibration, which the pendulum 
makes in confequence of the ftroke, be afeertained; 
the velocity with which the ball moved is thence to 
be known; 

« Now the extent of the vibration made by the pen¬ 
dulum after the blow, maybe meafured to great ac- 
‘ curacy by the ribbon LN. For let the preffure of the 
edges UN on the ribbon be fo regulated by the ferew 
Z, that the motion of the ribbon between them may 


be free and eafy, though with fome minute refiftance ; Theory, 
then fettling the pendulum at reft, let the part LN be- —— ^ -g 
tween the pendulum and the edges be drawn ftrait, 
but not ftrained, and fix a pin in that part of the rib¬ 
bon which is then contiguous to the edges : let now a 
ball impinge on the pendulum; then the pendulum 
fwinging back will draw out the ribbon to the juft ex¬ 
tent of its vibration, which will confequently be de¬ 
termined by the interval on the ribbon between the 
edges UN and the place of the pin. 

“ The weight of the whole pendulum, wood and all. 

Was j6lb. 3 oz. its centre of gravity was 52 inches 
diftant from its axis of fufpenfion, and 200 of its fmall 
fwings were performed in the time of 253 feconds; 
whence its centreof ofcillation (determined from hence) 
is 62j inches diftant from that axis. The centre of 
the piece of wood GKIH is diftant from the fame, axis 
66 inches. 

“ In the compound ratio of 65 to 62’, and 66 to y2, 
take the quantity of matter of the pendulum to a 4th 
quantity, which will be 42 lb. 4 oz. Now geometers 
will know, that if the blow be ftruck on the centre of 
the piece of wood GKIH, the pendulum will refill to 
the ftroke in the fame manner as if this laft quantity 
of matter only (421b. | oz.) was concentrated in that 
point, and the reft of the pendulum was taken away : 
whence, fuppofing the weight of the bullet impin¬ 
ging in that point to be the T '_th of a pound, or the 
T i ? th of this quantity of matter nearly, the velocity of 
the point of ofcillation after the ftroke will, by the 
laws obferved in the congrefs of fuch bodies as rebound 
not from each other, be the T | T th of the velocity the 
bullet moved with before the ftroke; whence the ve¬ 
locity of this point of ofcillation after the ftroke being 
afeertained, that multiplied by 505 will give the velo¬ 
city with which the ball impinged. 

“ But the velocity of the point of ofcillation after 
the ftroke is eafily deduced from the chord of the arch, 
through which it attends by the blow; for it is a well 
known propofition, that all pendulous bodies attend 
to the fame height by their vibratory motion as they 
would do, if they were projected direftly upwards 
from their loweft point, with the fame velocity they 
have in that point: wherefore, if the verfed fine of 
the attending arch be found (which is eafily deter¬ 
mined from the chord and radius being given), this 
verfed fine is the perpendicular height to which a 
body projected upwards With the velocity of the point 
of ofcillation would arife ; and confequently what that 
velocity is, can be eafily computed by the common 
theory of falling bodies. 

“ For inftance the chord of the arch, deferibed by 
the afeent of the pendulum after the ftroke meafured 
on the ribbon, has been fometimes 174 inches.; the 
diftanceof the ribbon from the axis of fufpenfion is 
7i|th inches; whence reducing 171th in the ratio 
of 7i|th to 66, the refulting number, which is nearly 
16 inches, will be the chord of the arch through which 
the centre of the board GKIH attended after the 
ftroke; now the verfed fine of the arch, whofe chord 
is 16 inches, and its radius 66, is 1,93939 ; and the 
velocity which would carry a body to this height, or, 
which is the fame thing, the velocity which a body 
would acquire, by defeending through this fpace, is 
nearly that of 3^ feet in 1". 
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Theory. « To determine then the velocity with which the 

>—w-bullet impinged on the centre of the wood, when the 

chord of the arch defcribed by the afcent of the pen¬ 
dulum, in confequence of the blow, was 171 th inches 
mealured on the ribbon, no more is necelfary than to 
multiply 3'th by 503, and the refulting number 1641 
will be the feet which the bullet would defcribe in i" } 
if it moved with the velocity it had at the moment of 
its percuflion : for the velocity of the point of the pen¬ 
dulum, on which the bullet {truck, we have juft now 
determined to be that of 31th feet in 1 "; and we have 
before fhown, that this is the T | T th of the velocity of 
the bullet. If then a bullet weighing T ‘ T th of a pound 
ftrikes the pendulum in the centre of the wood GKIH, 
and the ribbon bedrawnout 174th inchesby the blow ; 
the velocity of the bullet i*s that of 1641 feet in 1 11 . 
And Ance the length the ribbon is drawn is always 
nearly the chord of the arch defcribed by the afcent, 
(it being placed fo as to differ infenfibly from thofe 
chords which moft frequently occur), and thefe chords 
are known to be in the proportion of the velocities of 
thependulumacquiredfromtbeftroke ; it follows, that 
the proportion between the lengths of ribbon drawn 
out at different times, will be the fame with that of 
the velocities of the impinging bullets ; and confe- 
quently, by the proportion of thefe lengths of ribbon 
to 174 th, the proportion of the velocity with which 
the bullets impinge, to the known velocity of 1641 feet 
g in 1", will be determined. 

Cautions to “ Hence then is Ihown in general how the velocities 
beobferved of bullets of all kinds may be found out by means of 
in making this inftrument; but that thofe who may be difpofed 
thefe expe- t0 tr y t jj e fc experiments may not have unforfeen dif- 
riments. fi cu iti e s to ftruggle with, we (hall here fubjoin a few 
obfervations, which it will be neceflary for them to at¬ 
tend to, both to fecure fuccefs to their trials and fafe- 
ty 10 their perfons. 

“ And firft, that they may not conceive the piece of 
wood GKIH to be an unneceflary part of the ma¬ 
chine, we tnuft inform therq^that if a bullet impelled 
by a full charge of powder fhonld ftrike direftly on the 
iron, the bullet virould be beaten into Ihivers by the 
ftroke, and thefe fhivers will rebound back with fuch 
violence, as to bury themfelves in any wood they 
chance to light on, as I have found by hazardous ex¬ 
perience ; and befides the danger, the pendulum will 
riot in this inftance afcertain the velocity of the bullet, 
becaufe the velocity with which the parts of it re¬ 
bound is unknown. 

“ The weightof the pendulum, and the thicknefsof 
the wood, mud be in fome meafure proportioned to 
the fize of the bullets which are ufed. A pendulum 
of the weight here defcribed will do very well for all 
bullets under three or four ounces, if the thicknefs of 
the board be increafed to feven or eight inches for the 
heavieft bullets; beech is the tougheft and propereft 
wood for thispurpofe. 

“ Itis hazardous ftanding on the fide of the pendu¬ 
lum, unlefs the board be fo thick, that the greatell 
part of the bullet’s force is loft before it comes at the 
iron; for if it ftrikes the iron with violence, the Ihivers 
of lead, which cannot returnback through the wood, 
will force themfelves out between the wood and iron, 
and will fly to a confiderable diftance. 

“As there is no effectual way of faffening the wood 


to the iron but by fcrews, the heads of which muft Theory, 
come through the board ; the bullets will foriietimes ~ v 
light on thofefcrews, from whence the fhivers will dif- 
perfe themfelves on every fide. 

“ When in thefe experiments fofmall a quantity of 
powder is ufed, as will not give to the bullet a velocity 
of more than 400 or 500 feet in 1" ; the bullet will 
not flick in the wood, but will rebound from it entire, 
and (if the wood be ofa very hard texture) with a very 
confiderable velocity. Indeed I have never examined 
any of the bullets which have thus rebounded, but I 
have found them indented by the bodies they have 
ftnick againft in their rebound. 

“ To avoid then thefe dangers, to the braving of 
which in philolophical refearchesno honour is annex¬ 
ed ; it will be convenient to fix whatfoever barrel is 
ufed, on a ftrong heavy carriage, and to fire it with a 
little flow match. Let the barrel too be very well for¬ 
tified in all its length ; for no barrel (I fpeak of muf- 
ket barrels) forged with the ufual dimenfions will 
bear many of the experiments without burfting. The 
barrel I have moft relied on, and which I procu¬ 
red to be made on purpofe, is nearly as thick at the 
muzzel as at the breech ; that is, it has in each place 
nearly the diameter of its bore in thicknefs of metal. 

“ The powder ufed in thefe experiments fhould be 
exaftly weighed : and that no part of it be fcattered 
in the barrel, the piece muft be charged with a ladle 
in the fame manner as is praftifed with cannon ; the 
wad fhould be of tow, of the fame weight each time, 
and no more than is juft neceflary to confine the pow¬ 
der in its proper place : the length of the cavity left 
behind the ball fhould be determined each time with 
exaftnefs ; for the iucreafmg ordiminifhing that fpace 
will vary the velocity of the fhot, although the bullet 
and quantity of powder be not changed. The diftance 
of the mouth of the piece from the pendulum ought to 
be fuch, that the impulfe of the flame may not aft on 
the pendulum ; this will be prevented in a common 
barrel charged with 4 an ounce of powder, if it be at 
the diftance of 16 or 18 feet: in larger charges the 
impulfe is fenfible farther off; I have found it to ex¬ 
tend to above 23 feet; however, between 23 and 18 
feet is the diftance I have ufually chofen.” 

With this inftrument, or others fimilar to it, Mr Account 
Robins made a great number of experiments on bar-MrRo- 
rels of different lengths, and with different charges ofbinss ex¬ 
powder. He hath given us the refults of 61 of thefe; peri meats, 
and having compared the aftual velocities with the 
computed ones, his theory appears to have come as 
near the truth as could well be expefted. In feven of 
the experiments there was a perfeft coincidence ; the 
charges of powder being fix or twelve pennyweights; > 

the barrels 45, 24.312, and 7.06 inches in length. 

The diameter of the firft (marked A) was iths of an 
inch; of the fecond (B) was the fame and of D, 83 
of an ineff. In the reft of the experiments, another 
barrel (C) was ufed, whofe length was 12.373 inches, 
and the diameter of its bore |th inches.—In 14 more 
of the experiments, the difference between the length 
of the chord of the pendulum’s arch fhown by the 
theory and the aftuaf experiment was _'_th of an inch 
over or under. This (bowed an error in the theory 
varying according to the different lengths of the chord 
from T V to _* 7 of the whole ; the charges of powder 
B b 2 were 
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were the fame as in the laft.—In 16 other experiments 
the error was^ths of an. inch, varying from -/ T to 
T 'j c f the whole; the charges of powrier were 6, 8, 
9, or 12 pennyweights.—In feven other experiments, 
the error was T \ths of an inch, varying from to 

of the whole ; the charges of powder fix or twelve 
pennyweights. In eight experiments, the difference 
was T Vhs of an inch, indicating an error from to 
T r T of the whole ; the charges being 6,9, 12, and 24 
pennyweights of powder. In three experiments, the 
error was -j^ths, varying from ,*,th to T x T th of the 
whole ; the charges 8 and 12 pennyweights of powder. 
In two experiments the error was ., 4 ths, in one cafe 
amounting to fomething lefs than T * T , in the other to 
T ', of the whole ; the charges 12 and 36 penny¬ 
weights of powder. By one experiment the error was 
feven, and by another eight, tenths ; the firft amount¬ 
ing to T ' T th nearly, the latter to almoft £th of the 
whole : the charges of powder 6 or 12 pennyweights. 
The laft error, however, Mr Robins aferibes to the 
wind. The two remaining experiments varied from 
theory by 1.3 inches, fomewhat more than *th of 
the whole-, the charges of powder were 12 penny¬ 
weights in each ; and Mr Robins aferibes the error to 
the dampnefs of the powder. In another cafe, he 
aferibes an error of A-ths to the blah of the powder on 
the pendulum. 

From thefe experiments Mr Robins deduces the fol¬ 
lowing conclufions. “The variety of fliefe experi¬ 
ments, and the accuracy with which they correfpond 
to the theory, leave us no room to doubt of its cer¬ 
tainty.—This theory, as here eftabliihed, fuppofes, 
that, in the firing of gunpowder, about ^ths of its 
fubftance is converted by thefudden inflammation into 
a permanently elaftic fluid, whofe elaflicity, in pro¬ 
portion to its heat arid denfity, is the fame with that 
of common air in che like circumftances; it farther 
fuppofes, that all the force exerted by gunpowder in 
its moll violent operations, is no more than the aClion 
of the elaflicity of the fluid thus generated ; and thefe 
principles enable us to determine the velocities of bul¬ 
lets impelled from fire-arms of all kinds ; and are fully 
fnflicient for all purpofes where the force of gunpow¬ 
der is to be eftimated. 

« From this theory many deductions may he made 
of thegreareft confequence to the practical part of 
gunnery. From hence the thicknefs of a piece, which 
will enable it to confine, without burfling, any given 
charge of powder, is eafily determined, fince the effort 
of the powder is known. From hence appears the 
inconclulivenefs of what fome modern authors have ad- 
vanced, relating to the advantages of particular forms 
of chambers for mortars and cannon ; for all their la¬ 
boured fpeculations on this head are evidently founded 
on very erroneous opinions about the action of fired 
powder. From this theory too we are taught the ne- 
ceffi'ty of leaving the fame fpace behind the bullet 
when we would, by the fame quantity of powder, 
communicate to it an equal degree of velocity ; fince, 
on the principles already laid down, it follows, that the 
fame powder has a greater or lefs degree of elaflicity, 
according to the different fpacco it occupies. The 
method which I have always praCHfed for this pur- 
pofe has been by marking the rammer; and this is 
a maxim which ought not to be difpenfed with when 


cannon are fired at an elevation, particularly in thofe Theory, 
called by the French batteries a ricochet. ‘ ' -*- * 

“ From the continued aCtion of the powder, and its 
manner of expanding deferibed in this theory, and the 
length and weight' of the piece, one of the moft eflen- 
tial circumftances in the well directing of artillery 
maybe eafily afeeytained. All practitioners are agreed, 
that no Ihot can be depended on, unlefs the piece be 
placed on a folid platform : for if the platform fhakes 
with the firfl impulfe of the powder, it is impofliblc 
but the piece mufl alfo fhake : which will alter its di¬ 
rection, and render the Ihot uncertain. To prevent 
this accident, the platform is ufually nude extremely 
firm to a confidtrable depth backwards ; fo that the 
piece is not only well fupported in the beginning of 
its motion, but likewife through a great part of its 
recoil.- However, it is fnfficiently obvious, that when 
the bullet is feparated from the piece, it can be no 
longer afFeCted by the trembling of the piece or plat¬ 
form ; and, by a very eafy computation, it will be 
found, that the bullet will be out of the piece before 
the latter hath recoiled half an inch : whence, if the 
platform be fufficiently folid at the beginning of the 
recoil, the remaining part of it may be much fiighfer ; 
and hence a more compendious method of conftruCting 
platforms may be found our. 

“ From this theory alfo it appears how greatly 
thefe authors have been miftaken, who have attributed 
the force of gunpowder, or at lead a confiderable part 
of it, 10 the action of the air contained either in the 
powder or between the intervals of the grains: for 
they have fuppofed that air to exift in its natural ela- 
fiic ftate, and to receive all its addition of foree from 
the heat of theexplofion. But from wh'at hath been 
already delivered concerning the increafe of the air’s 
elaflicity by heat, we may conclude that the heat of 
the explofion cannot augment this elaflicity to five 
times its common quantity ; confequently the force 
arifing from this caufe only cannot amount to more 
than the 200th part of the real force exerted on the 
occafion. 1 

“ If the whole fubftance of the powder was con¬ 
verted into an elaftic fluid at the inftant of the explo- 
fion, then from the known elaflicity of this fluid aC- 
figned by our theory, and its known denfity, we could 
eafily determine the velocity with which it would be¬ 
gin to expand, and could thence trace out its future 
augmentations in its progrefs through the barrel: but 
as we have ihown that the elaftic fluid, in which the 
aClivity of gunpowder confifts, is only ^.ths of the 
fubftance of the powder, the remaining T 7 T ths will, in 
the explofion, be mixed with the elaftic part, and will 
by its weight retard the activity of the explofion j 
and yet they will not be fo completely united as to 
move with one common motion ; but the une’aftic 
part will be lefs accelerated than the reft, and fome 
will not even be carried out of the barrel, as appears 
by the confiderable quantity of unCtuous matter which 
adheres to the infide of all fire-arms after they have 

been ufed_Thefeinequalities in the expanfive motion 

of the flame oblige us to recur to experiments for its 
accurate determination, 

“ The experiments made ufeof for this purpofe were 
of two kinds. The firft was made by charging the 
barrel A with 1a pennyweights of powder, and a 

fmall 
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Theory, fmall wad of tow only: and then placing its mouth 
' ^—' 19 inches from the centre of the pendulum. On firing 

Experi- it in this fituation, the impulfe of the flame made it 
mems for afeend through an arch whofc chord was 13.7 inches; 
determi- whence, if the whole fubftance of the powder was 
ningthe fuppofed to ftrike againft the pendulum, and each part 
“ Jfriocity °f to ftrike with the fame velocity, that common velocity 

0 dar™' ^ ave * 3ecn at f ^ e race a * 30Ut ^ cet a 

* ' fecund.—But as fome part of the velocity of the flame 

was loft in palling through 19 inches of air: I made 
the remaining experiments in a manner not liable to 
this inconvenience. 

I fixed the barrel A on the pendulum, fo that its 
axis might be both horizontal and alfo perpendicular 
to the plane HK; or, which is the fame thing, that 
it might be in the plane of the pendulum’s vibration : 
the height of the axis of the piece above the centre of 
the pendulum was fix inches; and the weight of the 
piece, and of the iron that faftened it, &c. was 12^ lb. 
The barrel in this fituation being charged with 12 
penny-weights of powder, without either ball or wad, 
only put together with the rammer; on the difeharge 
the pendulum afeended through an arch whofe chord 
was 10 inches, or reduced to an equivalent blow in 
the centre of the pendulum, fuppofing the barrel a- 
way, it would be 14.4 inches nearly.—The fame ex¬ 
periment being repeated, the chord of the afeending 
arch was 10.1 inches, which reduced to the centre, 
is 14,6 inches. 

“ To determine what difference of velocity there 
was in the different parts of the vapour, I loaded 
the piece again with 12 penny-weights of powder, 
and rammed it down with a wad of tow, weighing 
one penny-weight. Now, I conceived that this wad 
being very light, would prefently acquire that veloci¬ 
ty with which the elaftic part of the fluid would ex¬ 
pand itfelf when uncomprefled ; and I accordingly 
found, that the chord of the afeending arch was by 
this means increafed to 12 inches, or at the centre to 
17.3 ; whence, as the medium of the other two expe¬ 
riments is 14.5, the pendulum afeended through an 
arch 2.8 inches longer, by thejadditional motion of 
one penny-weight of matter, moving with the velo¬ 
city of the fwifteft part of the vapour; and confe- 
quently the velocity with which this penny-weight of 
matter moved, was that of about 7000 feet in a fet- 
cond. 

“ It will perhaps be objected to this determina¬ 
tion, that the augmentation of the arch through which 
the pendulum vibrated in this cafe was not all of it 
owing to the quantity of motion given to the wad, 
but part of it was produced by the confinement of the 
powder, and the greater quantity thereby fired. But 
if it were true that a part only of the powder fired 
when there was no wad, it would not happen that in 
firing different quantities of powder without a wad 
the chord would increafe and decreafe nearly in the 
ratio of thefe quantities ; which yeti have found it to 
do: for with nine pennyweights that chord was 7.3 
inches, which with 12 pennyweights we havefeen 
was only 10, and 10.1 inches; and even with three 
pennyweights the chord was two inches; deficient 
from this proportion by 5 only ; for which defedl too 
other valid reafons are to be afligned. 

And there is ftill a more convincing proof that 
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all the powder is fired, although no wad be placed be- Theory. 

fore the charge, which is, that the part of the recoil ->/—— 

arifing from the expanfion of powder alone is found to 
be no greater when it impels a leaden bullet before it, 
than when the fame quantity is fired without any wad to 
confine it. We have feen that the chotd of the arch 
through which the pendulum rofe from the expanfive- 
force of the powder alone is 10, or 10.1; and the 
chord of that arch, when the piece was charged in the 
cuftomary manner with a bullet and wad, I found to 
be the firft time 22^., and the fecond 22|, or at a 
medium 22.56. Now the impulfe of the ball and 
wad, if they were fuppofed to flrike the pendulum in 
the fame place in which the barrel was fufpended, with 
the velocity they had acquired at the mouth of the 
piece, would drive it through an arch whofe chord 
would be about 12.3 ; as is known from the weight 
of the pendulum, the weight and pofition of the bar¬ 
rel, and the velocity of the bullet determined by our 
former experiments: whence, fubtra&ing this num¬ 
ber 12.3 from 22.56, the remainder 10.26 is nearly 
the chord of the arch which the pendulum would have 
afeended through from the expanfion of the powder 
alone with a bullet laid before it. And this number, 

10.26, differs but little from 10.1, which we have a- 
bove found to the chord of the afeending arch, when 
the fame quantity of powder ex panded itfelf freely 
without either bullet or wad before it. 

“ Again, that this velocity of 7000 feet in a fe¬ 
cond is not much beyond what the moft adtive part 
of the flame acquires in expanding, is evinced from 
hence, that in fome experiments a ball has been found 
to be difeharged with a velocity of 2400 feet in a fe¬ 
cond: and yet it appeared not that the adtion of the 
powder was at all diminifhedon accountof this immenfe 
celerity: confequently the degree of fwiftnefs with 
which in this inftance, the powder followed the ball 
without lofing any part of its prelfure, muft have been 
much fhort of what the powder alone would have ex¬ 
panded with, had not the ball been there. 

“ From thefe determinations may be deduced the 
force of petards ; fince their adtion depends entirely 
on the impulfe of the flame: and it appears that a 
quantity of powder properly difpofed in fucli a ma¬ 
chine, may produce as violent an effort as a bullet of 
twice its weight, moving with a velocity of 1400 or 
1500 feet in a fecond. 

“ In many of the experiments already recited, the A b „]° et 
ball was not laid immediately contiguous to the potv- flies off 
der, but at a fmall diftance, amounting, at the ut- with the 
moft, only to an inch and a half. In thefe cafes the greateft vc- 
theory agreed very well with the experiments. But when 
if a bullet is placed at a greater diftance from the !? ldat r <ll “ 
powder, fuppofe at 12, 18, or 24 inches, we cannot thTpoVd^ 
then apply to this ball the fame principles which may 
be applied to thofe laid in contadl, or nearly fo, with 
the powder: for when the furface of the fired powder 
is not confined by a heavy body, the flame dilates it¬ 
felf with a velocity far exceeding that which it can 
communicate to a bullet by its continued prefliire : con¬ 
fequently, as at the diftance of 12, 18, or 24 inches, 
the powder will have acquired a confiderable degree 
of this velocity of expanfion, the firft motion of the 
ball will not be produced by the continual prefiiire- 
of the powder, but by the aclual percufiion of the 

flame 
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Theory, flame ; and it will therefore begin to move with a 
v "“’ quantity of motion proportioned to the quantity of 
this flame, and the velocities of its refpeftive parts. 

<c From hence then it follows, that the velocity of 
the bullet, laid at a conflderable diftance before the 
charge ought to he greater than what would be com¬ 
municated to it by the preflure of the powder adting 
in the manner already mentioned : and this deduction 
from our theory we have confirmed by manifold expe¬ 
rience ; by which we have found, that a ball laid in 
the barrel A, with its hinder part xr‘ inches from its 
breech, and impelled by x2 pennyweights of powder, 
has acquired a velocity of about 1400 feet in a fe- 
cond ; when, if it had been adted on by the prefliire 
of the flame only, it would not have acquired a velocity 
of 1200 feet in a fecond. The fame "we have found 
to hold true in all other greater diftances (and alfo 
in lefTer, though not in the fame degree), and in all 
quantities of powder:,and we have likewife found, 
that thefe effedls nearly correfpond with what has been 
already laid down about the velocity of expanfiori and 
the elaftic and unelaftic parts of the flame. 

“ From hence too arifes another confideration of 
great confequence in thepradlice of gunnery; which 
is, that no bullet fhould at any time be placed at a 
conflderable diftance before the charge, unlefs the piece 
is extremely well fortified : for a moderate charge of 
powder, when it has expanded itfelf through the va¬ 
cant fpace, and reaches the ball, will, by the velocity 
each part has acquired, accumulate itfelf behind the 
ball, and thereby be condenfed prodigioufly ; whence 
if the barrel be not extremely firm in that part, it 
muft by means of this reinforced elafticity, infal¬ 
libly burft. The truth of this reafoning I have ex- 
' perienced in an exceeding good Tower-mufket, forged 
of very .tough iron; for charging it with 12 penny¬ 
weights of powder, and placing the ball 16 inches 
from the breech, on firing it, the part of the barrel 
juft behind the bullet was fwelled out to double its 
diameter like a blown bladder, and two large pieces of 
two inches long were burft out of it. 

« Having feen that the entire motion of a bullet 
laid at a conflderable diftance from the charge, is ac¬ 
quired by two different methods in which the powder 
adts on it; the firfl being the percuflion of the parts 
of the flame with the velocity they had refpedlively 
acquired by expanding, the fecond the continued 
prefTure of the flame through the remaining part of 
the barrel ; I endeavoured to feparate thefe different 
adtions, and retain that only which arofe from the 
continued prefTure of the flame. For this purpofe I 
no longer placed the powder at the breech, from whence 
it would have full fcope for its expanfion; but I Mat¬ 
tered it as uniformly as I could through the whole 
cavity left behind the bullet; imagining that by this 
means the progreffive velocity of the flame in each 
part would be prevented by the expanfion of the neigh¬ 
bouring parts; and I found, that the ball being laid 
ixi inches from the breech, its velocity, infteadoh 
1400 feet in a fecond, which it acquired in the laft 
experiments, was now no more than 1100 feet in the 
fecond, which is 100 feet fhort of what according to 
the theory fhould arife from the continued prefTure of 
the powder only. 

“ The reafon of this deficiency > was doubtlefs, the 


inteftine motion of the flame : for the afcenfion of the Theory, 
powder thus diftributed through fo much larger a 
fpace than it could fill, muft have produced many re¬ 
verberations and pulfationsof the flame ; and from thefe 
internal agitations of the fluid, its prefTure on the 
containing Turface will (as is the caufe of all other 
fluids) be confiderably diminifhed; and in order to 
avoid this irregularity, in all other experiments I took 
care to have the powder clofely confined in as fmall a 
fpace as poflible, even when the bullet lay at fome little 
diftance from it. 23 

“ With regard to the refiftauce of the air, which Ofthere- 
fo remarkably affedts all military projedtiles, it is ne- fi ft an . cc oC 
ceffary topremife, that the greateft part of authors *, 
have eftabluhed it as a certain rule, that while the fame 0 f bullets, 
body moves in the fame medium, it is always refilled 
in the duplicate proportion of its velocity; that is, 
if the refilled body move in one part of its track with 
three times the velocity with which it moved in fome 1 
other part, then its refiftance to the greater velocity 
will be nine times the refiftance to the lefTer. If the 
velocity in one place be four times greater than in 
another, the refiftance of the fluid will be 16 times 
greater in the firfl than in the fecond. See. This rule, 
however, though pretty near the truth when the ve¬ 
locities are confined within certain limits, is excefiive- 
ly erroneous when applied to military projedtiles, where 
fuch refiftances often occur as could fcarcely be effect¬ 
ed, on the commonly received principles, even by a 
treble augmentation of its denfity. 

“ By means of the machine already deferibed, I 
have it in my power to determine the velocity with 
which a ball moves in any part of its track, provided 
I can direct the piece in fuch a manner as to caufe the 
bullet to impinge on a pendulum placed in that part: 
and therefore charging a mufket-barrel three times 
fucceflively with a leaden ball * of an inch in diame¬ 
ter, and about half its weight of powder ; and taking 
fuch precaution in weighing of the powder and placing 
it, that I was affured by many previous trials, that 
the velocity of the ball could not differ by 20 feet in 
a fecond from its medium quantity ; I fired it againft 
the pendulum placed at 25, 75/ and 12? feet diftance 
from the month of the piece refpeCtively ; and I found 
that it impinged againft the pendulum, in the firfl cafe 
with a velocityj of 1670 feet in a fecond ; in the fe¬ 
cond cafe, with a velocity of 1550 feet in a fecond; 
and in the third cafe, with a velocity of 1425 feet in 
a fecond ; fo that, in pafling through 50 feet of air, 
the bullet loft a velocity of 120 or 125 feet in a fe¬ 
cond ; and the time of its paffing through that fpace 
being about / T or ^ of a fecond, the medium quantity 
of refiftance muft, in thefe inftances, have been about 
x 20 times the weight of the ball; which (as the ball 
was nearly of a pound) amounts to about iolb. a- 
voirdupoife. 

“ Now, if a computation be made according to the 
method laid down for comprefled fluids in the 38th 
propofition of Newton’s Pri?icipia, fuppofing the weight 
of water to that of air as 850 to T, it will be found 
that the refiftance to a globe of | of an inch diame¬ 
ter, moving with a velocity of about 1600 feet in 
a fecond, will not, on thefe principles amount to 
any more than 4 » lb. avoirdupoife ; whence, as we 
know that the rules contained in that propofition are 

very 
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Theory, very accurate with regard to flow motions, we may 

--- - hence conclude, that the refinance of the air in ilow mo¬ 
tions is lefs than that in fwift motions, in the ratio of 4J 
to 10; a proportion between that of r to 2, and 1 to 3. 

“ Again, I charged the fame piece a number of 
times with equal quantities of powder, and balls of 
the fame weight, taking all poilible care to give to 
every lhot an equal velocity; and, firing three times a- 
gainlt the pendulum placedonly 2 J feet from the mouth 
of the piece, the medium of the velocities with which 
the ball impinged was nearly that of 1690 feet in a 
fecond: then removing the piece 175 feet from the 
pendulum, I found, taking the medium of five (hots, 
that the velocity with which the ball impinged at this 
didance was 1300 feet in a fecond ; whence the ball, 
in palling through 130 feet of air, loft a velocity of 
about 390 feet in a fecond; and the refiftance com¬ 
puted from tliefc numbers comes out fomething 
more than in the preceding inftance, it amounting 
here to between 11 and 12 pounds avoirdupoife ; 
whence, according to thefe experiments, the refilling 
power of the air to fwift motions is greater than to flow 
ones, in a ratio which approaches nearer to that of 3 
to t than in the preceding experiments. 

“ Having thus examined the refiftance to a veloci¬ 
ty of 1700 feet in a fecond, I next examined the re¬ 
fiftance to fmaller velocities: and for this purpofe, I 
charged the lame barrel with balls of the fame diame¬ 
ter, but, with lefs powder, and placing the pendulum 
at 25 feet diftance from the piece, I fired againft it 
five times with an equal charge each time: the medi¬ 
um velocity with which the ball impinged, was that 
of 1180 feet in a fecond; then removing the pendu¬ 
lum to the diftance of 230 feet, the medium velocity 
of five (hots, made at this diftance, was that of 930 
feet in a fecond : whence the ball, in palling through 
235 feet of air, loft a velocity of 230 feet in a fecond : 
and as it paired through that interval in about T 3 7 of 
a fecond, the refiftance to the middle velocity will come 
out to be near 334 times the gravity of the ball, or 
2lb. 10 oz. avoirdupoife. Now, the refiftance to the 
fame velocity, according to the laws obferved in flow¬ 
er motions, amounts'to T 7 T of the fame quantity; 
whence, in a velocity of 1065 feet in a fecond, the re¬ 
filling power of the air is augmented in no greater a 
proportion than that of 7 to 11; whereas we have 
feen in the former experiments, that to Hill greater 
degrees of velocity the augmentation approached very 
near the ratio of one to three. 

“ But farther, I fired three lhot, of the fame fize 
and weight with thofe already mentioned, dver a large 
piece of water; fo that their dropping into the water 
. being very difcernible, both the diftance and time of 
their flight might be accurately afeertained. Each 
fhoc was difeharged with a velocity of 400 feet in a 
fecond; and 1 had fatisfied myfelf by many previous 
trials of the fame charge with the pendulum, that I 
could rely on this velocity to ten feet in a fecond. The 
firft lhot flew 313 yards in four feconds and a quarter, 
the fecond flew 319 yards in four feconds, and the thfrd 
373 yards in five feconds and an half. According to 
the theory of refiftance eftablifhed for flow motions, 
the firft lhot ought to have fpent no more than 3.2 
feconds in its flight, the fecond 3 28. and the the third 
4 feconds : whence it is evident, that every lhot was 
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retarded confiderably mare than it ought to have been Theory, 
had that theory taken place in its motion : confequcnt- ' 

ly the refiftance of the air is very fenfibly increafed, 
even in fuch a fmall velocity as that of 400 feet in a 
fecond. 

“ As no large lhot are ever projected in pra&ice Plate 
with velocities exceeding that of 1700 feet in a fecond, CCXXV*. 
it will be fufficient for the purpofes of a practical gun- 3 * 
ner to determine the refiftance to all leffer velocities: 
which may be thus exhibited. Let AB be taken to 
AC, in the ratio of 1700 feet in a fecond to the 
given velocity to which the refilling power of the air 
is required. Continue the line AB to D, fo that 
BDmay be to AD, as the refilling power of the air 
to flow motions is to its refilling power to a velocity 
of 17P0 feet in a fecond: then fhall CD be to AD 
as the refilling power of the air to flow motions is to 
its relifting power to the given velocity reprefented 
by AC. 

“ From the computations and experiments already 
mentioned, it plainly appears, that a leaden ball of' 
of an inch diameter, and weighing nearly 2joz. avoir¬ 
dupoife, if it be fired from a barrel of 45 inches in 
length, with half its weight of powder, will ifliie from 
that piece with a velocity which, if it were uniformly 
continued, would carry it near 1700 feet in a fecond. 

—If, inftead of a leaden ball, an iron one, of an equal 
diameter, was placed in the fame lituation in the fame 
piece, and was impelled by an equal quantity of powder, 
the velocity of fuch an iron-bullet would be greater 
than that of the leaden one in the fubduplicate ratio 
of the fpecific gravities of lead and iron; and fup- 
pofing that ratio to be as three to two, and computing 
on the principles already laid down, it will appear, 
that an iron bullet of 24 lb. weight, ftiot from a piece 
of 10 feet in length, with 16 lb. of powder, will acquire 
from the explofion a velocity which, if uniformly con¬ 
tinued, would carry it nearly 1650 feet in a fecond. 

“ This is the velocity which, according to our 
theory, a cannon-ball of 24 lb. weight is difeharged 
with when it is impelled by a full charge of powder ; 
but if, inftead of a quantity of powder weighing two- 
thirds of the ball, we fuppofe the charge to be only 
half the weight of it, then its velocity will on the fame 
principles be no more than 1490 feet in a fecond. The 
fame would be the velocities of every lefler bullet fired 
with the fame proportions of powder, if the lengths of 
all pieces were conftantly in the fame ratio with the 
diameters of their bore ; and although according to 
the ufual dimenfions of the fmaller pieces of artillery, 
this proportion does not always hold, yet the difference 
is not great enough to occafion a very great variation 
from the velocities here affigned ; as will be obvious to 
any one who fhall make a computation thereon. But 
in thefe determinations we fuppofe the windage to be 
no more than is juft fnfficient for putting downthc bul¬ 
let eafily; whereas in real fervice,ejther through negli¬ 
gence or unlkilfulnefs, it often happens, that the dia¬ 
meter of the bore fomuch exceeds the diameter of the 
bullet, that great part of the inflamed fluid efcapesby 
its fide ; whence the velocity of the fhot in this cafe 
may be conliderably lefs than what we have affigned. 

However, this perhaps may be compenfatcd by the 
greater heat which in all probability attends the firing 
of thefe large quantities of powder. 
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Theory. « From this great velocity of cannon-Ihot we may 
^ c i ear U p t jj C di^cuity concerning the point-blank ihot 
Solution of which oecafioned the invention of Anderfon’s Grange 
thedifficul-hypothefis f. Here our author was deceived by his 
ty concern- not knowing how greatly the primitive velocity of the 
ing point- heavieit ihot is diminiihed in the courfe of its flight by 
the reflrtance of the air. And the received Opinion of 
pradical gunners is not more difficult to account for ; 
fince, when they agree that every ihot flies in a ilraight 
line to a certain diftance from the piece, which imagi¬ 
nary diftance they have called the extent of the point- 
blank Jhot, we need only fuppofe, that, within that 
diilance which they thus determine, the deviation of 
the path of the ihot from a ilraight line is not very 
perceptible in their method of pointing. Now, as a 
ihot of 241b. fired with two-thirds of its weight of 
powder, will, at the diftance of 500 yards from the 
piece, be feparated from the line of its original direc¬ 
tion by an angle of little more than half a degree; thofe' 
who are acquainted with the inaccurate methods often 
ufed in the directing of cannon will eafily allow, that 
fo fmall an aberration may not be attended to by the 
generality of praditioners, and the path of the ihot' 
may confequently be deemed a ilraight line; efpecially 
as other caufes of error will often intervene much 
greater than what arifes from the incurvation of this 
line by gravity. 

“ We have now determined the velocity of the ihot 
_ both when fired with two-thirds of its weight and 
quantity with half its weight of powder refpedlively ; and on 
ihe vdoc, t ^ 1 ’ s occallon I niuil remark, that on the principles of 
our theory, the increafing the charge of powder will 
increafe ,the velocity of the ihot, till the powder ar¬ 
rives at a certain quantity; after which, if the powder 
be increafcd the velocity of the ihot will diminiih. 
The quantity producing the greateft velocity, and the 
proportion between that greateft velocity and the ve¬ 
locity communicated by greater and lefler charges, may 
be thus afligned. Let AB reprefent the axis of the 
piece ; draw AC perpendicular to it, and to the afymp- 
totes AC and AB draw any hyperbola LF, and draw 
BF parallel to AC ; find out now the point D, where 
the redangle ADEG is equal to the hyperbolic area 
DEFB; then will AD reprefent that height of the 
charge which communicates the greateft velocity to the 
ihot: whence AD being to AB as 1 to 2.71828, as 
appears from the table of logarithms, from the length 
of the line AD thus determined, and the diameter of 
the bore, the quantity of powder contained in this 
charge is eafily known. If, inftead of this charge, any 
other filling the cylinder to the height AI be ufed, 
draw IH parallel to AC, and through the point H to 
the fame afymptotes AC and AB defcribe the hyper¬ 
bola HK; then the greateft velocity will be to the ve¬ 
locity communicated by the charge AI, in the fubdu- 
plicate proportion of the redtangle AE to the fame 
redangle diminiihed by the trilinear Ipace KKE. 

It hath been already Ihown, that the refinance of 
the air on the furface of a bullet of * of an inch dia- 
fcnee of the meter, moving with a velocity of 1670 feet in a fecond, 
* ir< amounted to about iolb. It hath alfo been ihown, 
that an iron-bullet weighing 241b. if fired with l 61 b. 
of powder (which is ufually efteemed its proper bat¬ 
tering charge), acquires a velocity of about 1650 feet 
in a fecond, fcarcely differing, from the other: whence 
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as the furface of this lail bullet is more than 54 times Theory, 
greater than the furface of a bullet of » of an inch di£- —v—' 
meter, and their velocities are nearly the fame, it 
follows, that the refiftance on the larger bullet will 
amount to more than 5401b. which is near 23 times 
its own weight. 

“ The two laft propofitions are principally aimed 
againft thofe theorifts who have generally agreed in 
fuppofing the flight of Ihot and Ihells to be nearly in 
the curve of a parabola. The reafon given by thofe 
authors for their opinion is the fuppofed inconfiderable 
refiftance of the air; fince, as it is agreed on all fides 
that the trad of projediles Would be a perfed parabo¬ 
la if there was no refiftance, it lias from thence been 
too raflily concluded, that the interruption which the 
ponderous bodies of Ihells and bullets would receive 
from fuch a rare medium as air would be fcarcely fen- 
fible, and confequently that their parabolic flight would 
be hereby fcarcely affeded. 

i( Now the prodigious refiftance of the air to a bul¬ 
let of 241b. weight, fuch as we have here eftablilhed 
it, fufflciently confutes this reafoning; for how erro¬ 
neous mull that hypothefis be, which negleds as in¬ 
confiderable a force amounting to more than 20 times 
the weight of the moving body i” But here it is ne- 
ceffary toaflume a few particulars, the demonftrations of 
which, on the commonly received principles may be 
feen under the article Projectiles. zy 

“ 1. If the refiftance of the air be lo fmall that the Common 
motion of a projeded body is in the curve of a para- maxim* 
bola, then the axis of that parabola will be perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, and confequently the part of the 
curve in which the body afeends will be equal and fimi- 1 
lar to that in which it defeends. 

“ 2. If the parabola in which the body moves be 
terminated on a horizontal plane, then the vertex of 
the parabola will be equally diftant from its two ex¬ 
tremities. 

“ 3. Alfo the moving body will fall on that horizon¬ 
tal plane in the fame angle, and with the fame velo¬ 
city with which it was firft projeded. 

ff 4. If a body be projeded in different angles but 
with the fame velocity, then its greateft horizontal 
range will be when it is projeded in an angle of 45 
with the horizon. 

“ 5. If the velocity with which the body is pro¬ 
jeded be known, then this greateft horizontal range 
may be thus found. Compute, according to the com¬ 
mon theory of gravity, what fpace the projeded body 
ought to fall through to acquire the velocity with 
which it is projeded: then twice that fpace will be 
the greateft horizontal range, or the horizontal range 
when the body is projeded in an angle of 45° with the 
horizon. 

“ 6. The horizontal ranges of a body, when pro¬ 
jeded with the fame velocity at different angles, will 
be between themfelves as the fines of twice the angle 
in which the line of projedion is inclined to the 
horizon. 

7. “ If a body is projeded in the fame angle with 
the horizon but with different velocities, the horizon¬ 
tal ranges will be in the duplicate ptoportion of tliofe 
velocities. 

“ Thefe poftulates which contain the principles of 
the modern art of gunnery are all ®f them falfe, for the°com- 

it won theory. 
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Theory, it hath beeen already (hewn, that a mulket-ball > of an the heaviefl fhot, is neither a parabola, nor approach- 

'- v—w inchin diameter, fired with half its weight of powder, jng to a parabola, except when they are projected with 

from a piece 45 inches long, moves with a velocity of very fmall velocities. The nature of the curve really 
near r700 feet in a fecond. Mow, if this ball flew in deferibed by them is explained under the article Pro - 
the curve of a parabola, its horizontal range at 45; 0 jectiles. But as a fpecimen of the great complica- 
would be found by the 5th poltulate to be about 17 tion of that fubjedt, we fhall here infert an account 
miles. But all the practical writers allure us, that ofa very extraordinary circumftance which frequently 
this range is equally fhort of half a mile. Diego U fano takes place therein. 

afligus to an arquebufs, four feet in length, and carry* “As gravity acts perpendicularly to the horizon, 
ing a leaden ball of 11 oz. weight (which is very near it is evident, that if no other power but gravity de- 
our diraenlions), an horizontal range <?t 797 common fiedted a projedted body from its courfe, its motion 
paces, when it is elevated between 40 and jo degrees, would be conftaiitly performed in a plane perpendi- 
and charged with a quantity of fine powder equal in cular to the horizon, palling through the line of its 
weight to the ball. Merfennus alfo tells us, that he original diredtion ; but we have found, that the body 
found the horizontal range of ail arquebufs at 45® to in its motion often deviates from this plane, fome- 
be lefs than 400 fathom, or 800 yards j whence, as times to the right hand, and at other times to the 
either of thefe ranges are Ihort of half an Englifh mile, left; and this in an incurvated line which is convex 
it follows, that a mulkec Ihot, when fired with a rea- towards that plane : fo that the motion of a bullet is 
fonable charge of powder at the elevation of 45 0 , flies frequently in a line having a double curvature, it be- 
not part of the diltance it ought to do if it moved ing bent towards the horizon by the force of gravity, 
in a parabola. Nor is this great conlradtion of the and again bent out of its original diredtion to the right 
horizontal range to be wondered at, when it is confi- or left by fome other force: in this eafe no part of the 
dered that the refinance of this bullet when it firft if- motion of the bullet is performed in the fame plane, 
fues from the piece amounts to 120 times its gravity, hut its track will lie in the furface of akind of cylinder, 
as hath been experimentally demonflrated, n° 23. whofe axis is perpendicular to the horizon. 

“ To prevent objections, our next inflancc lhall be “ This proportion may be indifputably proved by- 
in an iron bullet of 241b. weight, which is the the experience of every one in the leaft converfant 
heaviefl in common ufe for land fervice. Such a bill- with the pradtice of gunnery. The fame piece which 
let fired from a piece of the common dimenfions with will carry its bullet within an inch of the intended 
its greateft allotment of powder hath a velocity of mark at 10 yards diftance, cannot be relied on to 
i6yo feet in a fecond, as already Ihown. Now, if the 10 inches in 100 yards, much lefs to 30 inches in 
horizontal range of this fhot, at 4s 0 , be computed on 300 yards. Now this inequality can only arife from 
the parabolic liypothefis by the fifth poftulate, it will the track of ihe bullet being incurvated tideways as well 
come out to be about 16 miles, which is between five as downwards : for by this means the diftance between 
and fix times it real quantity; for thepradtical writers that incurvated line and the line of diredtion will in- 
all agree in making it lefs than three miles. creafe in a much greater ratio than that of the di- 

“ But farther, it is not only when projedliles move fiance; thefe lines being coincident at the mouth of 
with thefe very great velocities that their flight fen- the piece, and afterwards feparating in the manner ofa 
fibly varies from the curve of a parabola; the fame curve and its tangent, if the mouth of the piece be con- 
aberration often takes place in fuch as move flow e- fidered as the point of contact.—To put this nutter 
nough to have their motion traced out by the eye: out of all doubt, however, I took a barrel carrying a 
for there are few projedliles that can be thus exami- ball > of an inch diameter, and fixing it on a heavy 
ned, which do not vifibly difagree with the firft, fc- carriage, I fatisfied myfelf of the flcadinefs and truth 
cond, and third poftulate; obvioufly defeending thro’ of iis diredtion, by firing at aboard ij feet fqua^e, 
a curve, which is fhorter and lefs inclined to the ho- which was placed at 180 feet diftance; for I found, 
rizon than that in which they afeended. Alio the that in 16 fucceflive fliots I miffed the mark but once, 
higheft point of their flight, or the vertex of the Now, the fame barrel being fixed on the fame carriage, 
curve, is much nearer the place where they fall to and fired with a fmall quantity of powder, fo that 
the ground than to that from whence they were at firft the fhock on the difeharge would be much lefs, and 
difeharged. coni'eqnently the diredtion kfs changed, I found, that 

“ f have found too by experience, that the fifth, at 760 yards diftance the ball flew fometimes 100 
fixth, and feventh poftulates are exceffively erroneous yards to the right of the line it was pointed on, and 
when applied to the motions of ballets moving with fometimes as much on the left. I found too, that 
fmall velocities. A leaden ballet » of an iuch in dia- its diredtion in the perpendicular line was not lefs un- 
meter, difeharged with a velocity of about 400 feet certain, it falling one time above 200 yards fhort of 
in a fecond, and in an angle of ic° 5' with the hori- what it did at another ; although by the nicefl exa- 
zon, ranged on the horizontal plane no more than 448 niination of the piece after the difeharge, it did not 
yards: whereas its greateft horizontal range being appear to have ftarted in the leaf! from the pofition it 
found by the fifth poftulate to be at leaft 1700 yards, was placed in. 

39 the range at 19 0 j' ought by the fixth poftulate to have “ The reality of this double curvated tract being 

Rotatory been 1050 yards; whence, in this experiment, the thus demonflrated, it may perhaps be afked, What can 

motion of range was not j. of what it muft have be<yx had the be the caufe of a motion fo different from what has been 

reat tS * comm ouly received theory been true.” hitherto fuppofed ? And to this I anfwer, That the 

fourceof From this and oilier experiments, it is clearly defledion in queftion muft be owing lo fome power 
4efleriion. proved, that the track deferibed by the flight even of ad ing obliquely to the progreffive motion of the 
Vox.. VIII. C c body; 
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^ Theory, body ; which power can be no other than the refiftance 
^ 0 p t ] lc a ; r> jf j t be farther aiked, how the refiftance 
of the air can ever come to he obliqne to the progref- 
five motion of the body ? 1 farther reply, that it may 
fonietimes arife from inequalities in the refilled fur- 
face ; but that its general caufe is doubtlefs a whirling 
motion- acquired by the bullet about its axis s for by 
this motion of rotation, combined with the progref- 
f;ve motion, each part of the bullet’s furface will ftrlke 
the air very differently front what it would do if there 
was no fitch whirl; and the obliquity of the adlion of 
the air arifitig from this caufe will be greater as the 
motion of the bullet is greater in proportion to its pro- 
greffive one.. 

“ This whirling motion undoubtedly arifes from the 
fri&ioil of the bullet againft the fide of the piece ; 
and as the rotatory motion will in fome part of its re¬ 
volution confpire with th^progreffive one, and ano¬ 
ther part be equally oppofed to it; the refiftance of 
the air on the fore part of the bullet will be hereby 
affedled, and will be increafed in that part where the 
whirling motion confpires with the progreffiveone, and 
diminifhed where it is oppofed to it: and by this 
means the whole effort of the refiftance, inftead of 
being oppofed to the dire&ion of the body, will be¬ 
come oblique thereto, and will produce thofe effedls 
already mentioned. If it was poffible to predict the 
pofition of the axis round which the bullet fhould 
whirl, and if that axis was unchangeable during the 
whole flight of the bullet, then the aberration of the 
bullet by this oblique force would be in a given direc¬ 
tion ; and the incurvation produced thereby-would re¬ 
gularly extend the fame way from one end of its track 
10 the other. For inftance, if the axis of the whirl 
was perpendicular to thehorizon, then the incurvation 
would be to the right or left. If that axis was hori¬ 
zontal, and perpendicular to the direction of the bullet, 
then the incurvation would be upwards or downwards. 
But as the firft pofition of this axis is uncertain, and 
as it may perpetually fhift in the courfe of the bullet’s 
flight; the deviation of the bullet is not neceffarily 
either in one certain dire&ion, or tending to the fame 
fide in one part of its track that it does in another, but 
more ufually is continually changing the tendency of 
its defletftton, as the axis round which it whirls muft 
frequently fhift its pofition to the progreffive motion 
by many inevitable accidents. 

“ That a ballet generally acquires fuch a rotatory 
motion, as here deferibed, is, I think demonftrablc : 
however, to leave no room for doubt or difpute, I 
confirmed it, as well as fome other parts of my theory, 
, 0 by the following experiments. 

Jvfechine “ I caufed the machine to be made reprefenred 
formeafur- Plate CCXXV. fig. 4. BCDE is a brafs barrel, move- 
ing the air’s able on its axis, and fo adjufted by means of fridtion- 
refiftance. w heels, not reprefented in the figure, as to have no 
fridtionr worth attending to. The frame in which this 
barrel is fixdd is fo placed that its axis may be per- 
peudicnlar to the horizon. The axis itfelf is continued 
above the upper plate of the frame, and has faftened 
on it a light hollow cone, AFG. From the lower 
part of this cone there is extended a long arm of wood, 
GH, which is very thin, and cut feather-edged. At 
its extremity there is a contrivance for fixing on the 
body, whofe refiftance is to be inveftigated (ashere the 
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globe P) ; and to prevent the arm GH from fwaying Theory. 

out of its horizontal pofition by the weight of the an- -*—* 

nexed body P, there is a brace, AH, of fine wire, fa¬ 
ftened to the top of the cone which fupports the end of 
the arm. 

<c Round the barrel BCDE, there is wound a fine 
filk line, the turns of which appear in the figure : and 
after this line hath taken a fufficient number of turns, 
it is conduced nearly in a horizontal direction to the 
fully L over which it is palled, and then a proper 
weight M is hung to its extremity. If this weight 
be left at liberty, it is obvious that it will defeend by 
its own gravity, and will, by its defeent, turn round 
the barrel BCDE, together with the arm GH, and 
the body P faftened to ir. And whilft the refiftance on 
the arm GH and on the body P is lefs than the weight 
M, that weight will accelerate its motion ; and there¬ 
by the motion of GH and P will inerfeafe, and con- 
fequemly their refiftance will increafe, till at laft this 
refiftance and. the weight M become nearly equal to 
each other. The motion with which M defeends, 
and with which P revolves, will not then fenfibly dif¬ 
fer from an equable one. Whence it is not difficult 
to conceive, that, by proper obfervations made with 
this machine, the refiftance of the body P may be de¬ 
termined. The mod natural method of proceeding in 
this inveftigation is as follows: Let the machine firft 
have acquired'its equable motion, which it will ufually 
do in about five or fix turns from the beginning; and 
then let it be obferved, by counting a number of turns, 
what time is taken up byone revolmion>of the body 
P : then taking off the body P and the weight M, let 
it be examined what fmaller weight will make the arm 
GH revolve in the fame time as when P was fixed to 
it: this fmaller weight being taken from M, there- 
mainder is obvioufiy equal in effort to the refiftance of 
the revolving body P; and this remainder being redu¬ 
ced in the ratio of the length of the arm to the femi- 
diameter of the barrel, will then become equal to the 
abfolute quantity of the refiftance. And as the time of 
one revolution is known, and confequently the velo¬ 
city of the revolving body, there is hereby difeovered 
the abfolute quantity of the refiftance to the given body 
P moving with a given degree of celerity. 

“ Here, to avoid all objedtions, I have generally 
chofe when the body P was removed, to fix in its 
Head a thin piece of lead of the fame weight, placed 
horizontally ; fo that the weight which was to turn 
round the arm GH, without the body P, did alfo carry 
round this piece of lead. But the mathematicians will 
eafily allow that there was no neceffiry for this precau¬ 
tion.—The diameter of the barrel BCDE, and of the 
filk firing wound round it, was 2.06 inches. The 
length of the arm GH, meafured from the axis to the 
furface of the globe P, was 49.5 inches. The body 
P. the globe made ufe of, was of pafteboard ; its fur¬ 
face very neatly coated with marbled paper. It was 
not much diftant from the fize of a ialb. fhot, being 
in diameter 4.5 inches, fo that the radius of the circle 
deferibed by the centre of the globe was 51.75 inches. 

When this globe was fixed at the end of the arm, and 
a weight of half a pound was hung at .the end of the 
firing at M, it was examined how foon the motion of 
the defeending weight M, and of the revolving body 
P> wonld become equable as to fenfe. With this view. 

three 
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Theory, three revolutions being fuffered to elapfe, it was found 

—«- that the next io were performed in 27J 7/ , 20 in lefs 

than 55", and 30 in 82^ ; fo that the firft 10 were 
performed in 27?", the fecond in 274", and the third 
in 274J. 

“ Thefe experiments fufficiently evince, that even 
with half a pound, the fmalleft weight made ufe of, 
the motion of the machine was fufficiently equable after 
the firft three revolutions. 

“ The globe abovementioned' being now fixed at 
the end of the arm, there was hung on at Ma weight 
of 34 lb. ; and 10 revolutions being fufFered to elapfe, 
the fucceeding 20 were performed in 21‘t. Then the 
globe being taken off, and a thin plate of lead, equal 
to it in weight, placed in its room ; it was found, that 
inftead of 31 lb. a weight of one pound would make 
it revolve in lefs time than it did before ; performing 
now 20 revolutions after 10 were elapfed in the fpace 
of K) 11 . 

“ Hence then it follows, that from the 54 lb. firft 
hung on, there is lefs than 1 lb. to be deducted for 
the refiftance on the arm ; and confequently the re¬ 
finance on the globe itfelf is not lefs than the effort of 
24 lb. in the fituation M ; and it appearing from the 
former meafures, that the radius of the barrel is nearly 
? V of the radius of the circle, deferibed by the centre 
of the globe; it follows, that the abfolute refiftance 
of the globe, when it revolves 20 times in 21 , (a- 

bout 25 feet in a fecond), is not lefs than the 50th 
parr of two pounds and a quarter, or of 36 ounces ; 
and this being confiderably more than half an ounce, 
and the globe nearly the fizc of a twelve-pound Ihot, 
it irrefragably confirms a propofition 1 had formerly 
laid down from theory, that the refiftance of the air to 
a 12 lb. iron Ihot, moving with a velocity of 25 feet in 
a fecond, is not lefs than half an ounce. 

“ The reft of the experiments were made in order 
to confirm another propofition, namely, that the re¬ 
fiftance of the air within certain limits is nearly in the 
duplicate proportion of the velocity of the refilled 
body. To inveftigate this point, there were fucctf- 
fively hung On at M, weights in the proportion of the 
numbers 1, 4, 9, 16; and letting 10 revolutions firft 
elapfe, the following obfervations were made on the 
reft.—With a. lb. the globe went 20 turns in 54’-,", 
with 2 lb. it went 20 turns in 27‘ // , with 44 lb. it 
went 30 turns in 274, and with 8 lb. it went 40 turns 
in 274.—Hence it appears, that 110 refinances propor¬ 
tioned to the numbers 1, 4, 9, 16, there correfpond 
velocities of the refilled body in the proportion of the 
numbers 1,2, 3, 4; which proves, with great uicery, 
the propofition abovementioned. 

“ With regard to the rotatory motion, the firft ex¬ 
periment was to evince, that the whirling motion of a 
ball combining with its progrelfive motion would pro¬ 
duce fuch an oblique refiftance and deflective power as 
already mentioned. For this purpofe a wooden ball 
of 44. inches diameter was fufpended by a double 
firing, about eight or nine feet long. Now, by turn¬ 
ing round the ball and twilling the double firing, the 
ball when left to itfelf would have a revolving motion 
given it from the untwifting of the firing again. And 
if, when the firing was twilled, the ball was drawn Jo 
' a confiderable diftance from the perpendicular, and 
there let go; it would at firft, before it had acquired 


its revolving motion, vibrate fleadily cnofigh in the Theory. 

fame vertical plane in which it firft began to move : '-*- 

but when, by the untwilling of the firing, it had ac- 
quired a fulficient degree of its whirling motion, it 
conftantly defk&ed to the right or left of its firft 
tradl; and fometimes proceeded fo far as to have its 
direction at right angles to that in which it began its 
motion ; and this deviation was not produced by the 
firing itfelf, but appeared to be entirely owing to the 
refiftance being greater on the one papt of the leading 
furface of the globe than the other. For the devia¬ 
tion continued when the firing was totally untwifted ; 
and even during the time that the firing, by the mo¬ 
tion the globe had received, was twilling the contrary 
way. And it was always eafy to predict, before the 
ball was let go, which way it would defied, only by 
confidcring on which fide the whirl would be combined 
with the progrelfive motion ; for on that fide always the 
defle&ivc power aCted, as the refiftance was greater 
here than on the fide where the whirl and progrelfive 
motion were oppofed to one another.” 

Though Mr Robins confidered this experiment as 
an incontellable proof of the truth of his theory, he 
undertook to give ocular demonftration of this de¬ 
flection of mnfket-bullets even in the Ihorc fpace of 
100 yards. 

“ As all projectiles,” fays he, “ in their flight, arc 
adted upon by the power of gravity, the defledlion of a 
bullet from its primary diredtion, fuppoles that deflec¬ 
tion to be upwards or downwards in a vertical plane ; 
becaufe, in the vertical plane, the adtion of gravity is 
compounded and entangled with the defledtive force. 

And for this reafon my experiments have been princi¬ 
pally diredted to the examination of that defledlion 
which carries the bullet to the right or left ol that 
plane in which it began to move. For it it appears at 
any time that the bullet haslhifccd from that vertical 
plane in which the motion began, this will be an in¬ 
contellable proof of what we have advanced.—Now, 
by means of fereens of exceeding thin paper, placed 
parallel to each other at proper dillances, this defledlion 
in quellion may be many ways i-nveltigaicd. For by 
firing bullets which fhall traverfe the fereens, the 
flight of the bullet may be traced ; and it may eafily 
appear whether they do or do not keep invariably to 
one vertical plane. This examination may proceed on 
three different principles, which I lhall here feparately 
explain. 

“ For firft, an exadtly vertical plane may be traced 
out upon all thefe fereens, by which the deviation of 
any Angle bullet may be more readily inveftigated, on¬ 
ly by meafuring the horizontal diftance of its trace 
from the vertical plane thus delineated ; and by this 
means the abfolute quantity of its aberration may be 
known. Or if the defeription of fuch a vertical plane 
Ihould be efteemed a matter of difficulty and nicety, si 
fecond method-may be followed ; which is that of reft- 
ing the piece in fome fixed notch or focket, fo that 
though the piece may have foine little play to the 
right and left, yet all the lines in which the bullet can 
be diredled lhall interfedl each other in the centre of 
that fixed focket: by this means, if two different ihot 
are fired from the piece thus fnuated, the horizontal 
diftances made by the two bullets on any two fereens 
ought to be in the fame proportion to each oiher .as 
C c 2 the 
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Theory, the refpedtive diftances of the fcreens from the focket 
in which the piece was laid. And itthefe horizontal 
diftances differ from that proportion, then it is certain 
that one of the (hot at leaft hath deviated from a ver¬ 
tical plane, although the sbfolute quantity of that de¬ 
viation cannot hence be affigned ; becaufe it cannot be 
known what part of it is to be imputed to one bullet, 
and what to the other. 

“ But if the conftant and invariable pofition of the 
notch or focket in which the piece was placed, be 
thought too hard an hypothecs in this very nice affair 5 
the third method, and which is the fimpleft of all, 
requires no more than that two fliot be fired through 
three fcreens without any regard to the pofition of the 
piece each time ; for in this cafe, if the fhots diverge 
from each other, and both keep to a vertical plane, 
then if the horizontal jdiftances of their traces on the 
firft fereen be takeiyfrom the like horizontal diffances 
on the fecond and third, the two remainders will be 
in the fame proportion with the diffances of the fecond 
and third fereen from the firft. And if they are not in 
this proportion, then it will be certain that one of them 
at leaft hath been deflected.from the vertical plane; 
though here, as in the laft cafe, the quantity of that 
deflection in each will not be known. 

“ All thefe three methods I have myfelf made ufe 
of at different times, and have ever found the fuccefs 
‘agreeable to my expedlation. But the moft eligible 
method Teemed to be a compound of the two laft. 
The apparatus was as follows.-—Two fcreens werefet 
up in the larger walk in the charter-houfc garden; the 
firft of them at 251 feet diftance from the wall, which 
was to ferve for a third fereen ; and the fecond 200 
feet from the fame wall. At 5.0 feet before the firft 
fereen,. or at 300. feet from the wall, there was placed 
a large block weighing about 2oq lb. weight, and ha¬ 
ving fixed into- it an iron bar with a focket at its ex¬ 
tremity, in which the piece was tobe laid. The piece 
it!elf was of a common length, and bored for an ounce 
ball.. It was each time loaded with a ball of 17 to the 
pound, fo that the windage was extremely final!, and 
with a quarter of an ounce of good powder. The 
fcreens were made of the thinned iflue paperand the 
refiftance they gave to the bullet (and confeq.uently 
their probability of deftedling it) was fo fmall, that a 
bullet lighting one time near the extremity of one of 
the fcreens,. left a fine thin fragment of it towards the 
edge entire, which was fo very weak that it was diffi¬ 
cult to handle it without breaking.. Thele things thus 
prepared, five fliot were made with the piece refted in 
the notch abovementioned ; and the horizontal diftan- 
ees between the firft fliort, which was taken as a ftaaid- 
ard, and the four lucceeding ones, both, on the firft 
and fecond fereen and on the wall, and meafured in 
inches, were as follows : 

1 ft Screen 2d Screen. Walk 

1 to 2 3,15 R. 16,7 R. 

3 10 L. 15,6 L. 69,25 L. 

4 i, 2 J L, 4>5 L. 15,0 L. 

5 2,15 L. 5 „i L. 19,0 L. 

** Here the letters R and L, denote that the Ihot in 

qneftion went either to the right or left of the firft. 

“ If the pofition of the focket in which the piece 
was placed be fuppofed fixed, then the horizontal di¬ 
ffances meafured abov,e on the firft and lecond fereen, 


and on the wall, ought to be in proportion to the di- Theory, 
fiances of the firft fereen, the fecond fereen, and the " 

wall from the focket. But by only looking over thefe: 
numbers, it appears, that none of them arc in that pro¬ 
portion ; the horizontal diftance of the firft and third, 
for inftance, on the wall being above n'mejinches more 
than it Ihonld be by this analogy. 

“ If, without fuppofing the invariable pofition of 
the focket, we examine the comparative horizontal di- 
ftances according to the third method deferibed above, 
we fhall in this cafe difeover divarications ftill more 
extraordinary ; for, by the numbers fet down, it ap¬ 
pears, that the horizomal tliffances of the fecond and 
third Ihot on the two fcreens, and on the wall, arc 
as under. 

ift Screen. 2d Screen. Wall. 

11.75 _ 18.75 83.95 

Here, if, according to the rule given above, the di¬ 
ftance on the firft fereen be taken from the diftances on 
the other two, the remainder will be 7, and 74.2 : and 
thefe numbers, if each Ihot kept to a vertical plane, 
ought to be in the proportion of X to 5 ; that being 
the proportion of the diffances of the fecond fereen, 
and of the wall from the firft : but the laft number 

74.2 exceeds what it ought to be by this analogy by 

39.2 ; fo that between them there is a deviation from 
the vertical plane of above 39 inches, and this too in a 
tranfit of little more than 80 yards. 

“ But farther, to iiow that thefe irregularities da 
not depend on any accidental circumftance of the balls 
fitting-er-not fitting the piece, there were five fliors 
mote made with the fame quantity of powder as be¬ 
fore, but with mailer bullets, which ran much loo- 
fer in the piec^. And the horizontal diftances be¬ 
ing meafured in inches from the trace of the firft bul¬ 
let to each of the fucceeding ones, the numbers, were 
as under. 

1 ft Screen-. 2d Screen. Wall, 
i to 2 15-6 R. 31.1 R. 94.0 R. 

3 6.4 L. 12.75 L. 23.0 L. 

4 4.7R. 8.5 R.. 15.5 R. 

5 12 6 R. 240 R. 63.5 R. 

Here, again, on the fuppofed fixed pofition of the 

piece, the harizoutal diftance on the wall between the 
firft and third will be found above 15 inches lefs than 
it (hould be if each kept to a vertical plane ; and like 
irregularities, though fmaller, occur in every other ex¬ 
periment.. And if they are examined according to. 
the third method fet down above, and the horizontal 
diftances of the third and fourth, for inftance, are com¬ 
pared, thole on the firft and fecond fcteeD, and on the 
wall, appear to be thus., 

tft Screen., ad Screen. Wall. 

• 11.1 21.25 38.5 

And if the horizontal diftance on the firft fereen be 
taken from the other two, the remainders will be 10. 

15, and 27.4 ; where the leaft of them, inftead of be¬ 
ing five times the firft, asit ought to be, is 23.35 fliort 
of it ; fo that here is a deviation of 2.3 inches. 

“ From all thefe experiments, the deflection inque- 
ftion feems to be inconteftably evinced. But to give 
fome farther light to this fubjedl, I took a barrel of 
the fame bore with that hitherto ufed ; and bent it at 
about three or four inches from its muzzle to the left, 
the bend making an angle of three or four degrees- 

with: 
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Theory, with the axis of the piece. This piece thus bent was 
*-_ v fi re d w ith a loofe ball, and the fame quantity of pow¬ 

der hitherto tiled, the fcrcens of the lall experiment 
being ilill continued. It was natural to expedt, that 
if this piece was pointed by the general direction of its 
axis, the ball would be canted to the left of that di- 
redlion by the bend near its mouth. Bat as the bul¬ 
let, in palhug through the bent part, would, as I 
conceived, be forced to roll upon the right-hand lide 
of the barrel, and thereby its left fide would turn up 
againft the air, and would iucreafe the refinance on 
that fide; I predicted to the company then prefent, 
that if the axis on which the ballet whirled, did not 
fhift its poluioti after it was feparated from the piece ; 
then, notwithftanding the bent of the piece to the 
left, the ballet itfelf might be expedled to incurvate 
towards the right; and this, upon trial, did moll re¬ 
markably happen. For one of the bullets fired from 
this bent piece palled through the firll fereen about 
14. inch diitalic from the trace of one of the Ihot fired 
from the flraight piece in the lad fet of experiments. 
On the fecond fereen, the traces of the lame bullets 
were about three inches dillant; the bullet from the 
crooked piece palling on both fereens to the left of the 
other : but comparing the place of thefe bullets on the 
wall, it appeared that the bullet from the crooked 
piece, though it diverged from the track on the two 
lereens, had now eroded that track, and was defledted 
conliderably to the right of it; fo that it was obvious, 
that though the bullet from the crooked piece mighc 
fird be canted to the left, and had diverged from the 
track of the other bullet with which it was compared, 
yet by degrees it deviated again to the right, and a 
little beyond the fecond fereen eroded that track 
from which it before diverged, aud on the wall was 
defledted 14 inches, as I remember, on the contrary 
fide. And this experiment is not only the mod 
convincing proof of the reality of this deftedtjon here 
contended for ; but is likewife the drongelt confir¬ 
mation that it is brought about in. the very manner and 
by the very circumdances which wc have all along de- 
feribed. 

“ I have now only to add, that as I fufpedled the 
confiJeratjon of the revolving motion of the bullet, 
compounded with its progreflive one, might be confi- 
dered as a fubjedb of mathematical fpeculation, and 
that the reality of any- defledting force thence arifing 
might perhaps be denied by fome computids upon the 
principles hitherto received of the adtion of fluids; I, 
thought proper to annex a few experiments, with a 
view of evincing the drauge deficiency of all theories 
of this fort hitherto eftablilhed, and the unexpedled 
and wonderful varieties which occur in thefe matters. 
The propofiuoa which I advanced for this purpofe be¬ 
ing, That two equal furfaces meeting the air with the 
fame degree of obliquity, maybe fo differently redd¬ 
ed, that though in one of them the refidance is lefs 
than that of a perpendicular furface meeting the fame 
quantity of air, yet in another it fhall be confiderably 
3 * greater. 

Strange “ To make out this propofition, I made life of the 
anomaly in machine already deferibed : and having prepared a 
the refill- padeboard pyramid, whofe bafe was four inches fquare, 
*? ce of tIle and whofe planes made angles of 45° with the plane of 
its. bafe; and a lfo a parallelogram four inches in 
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breadth, and 5J in length, which was equal to the Theory, 
furface of the pyramid, the globe P was taken off — v " 
from the machine, and the pyramid was fird fixed on ; 
and alb. being hung at M, and the pyramid fo fitted as 
to move with its vertex forwards, it performed 20 re¬ 
volutions after the fird ten were elapfed in 33 y/ . Then 
the pyramid being turned, fo that its bafe, which was 
a plane of four inches fquare, went foremod, it now 
performed 20 revolutions with the fame weight in 
■—After this, taking off the pyramid, and fixing 
on the parallelogram with its longer fide perpendi¬ 
cular to the arm, and placing its furface in an angle 
of 4J* with the horizon by a quadrant, the paralle¬ 
logram, with the fame weight, performed 20 revo¬ 
lutions in 43j // . 

“ Now here this parallelogram and the furface of 
the pyramid are eqial to each other, and each of them 
met the air in an angle of 4, and yet one of them 
made 20 revolutions in 33^, whilfl the other took up 
43J. And at the fame time it appears, that a flat 
furface, fuch as a bafe of a pyramid, which meets 
the fame quantity of air perpendicularly, makes 20 re¬ 
volutions in 38^, which is the medium between the 
other two. 

“ But to give another and dill more Ample proof 
of this principle ; there was taken a parallelogram four 
inches broad and 81 long This being fixed at the 
end of the arm, with itslong fide perpendicular there¬ 
to, and being placed in an angle of 45° with the hori¬ 
zon, there was a weight hung on at M of 34. lb. with 
which the parallelogram made 20 revolutions in 40J". 

But after this, the pofition of the parallelogram was 
fhifted, and it was placed with its fharter fide perpen¬ 
dicular to the arm, though its furface was dill inclined 
to an angle of 45° with the horizon; and now, indead 
of going flower,, as might be expedled from the greater 
extent of part of its furfacq from the axis of the ma¬ 
chine, it went round much fader : for in this lad fi- 
tuation it made 20 revolutions in ?S4 // , fo that there 
were difference in the time of 20 revolutions; and 
this from, no other change of circumdance than as the 
larger or fhorter fid? of the oblique plane was perpen¬ 
dicular to the line of its diredliou.” 

In the 73d volume of the Philofopliical Tr.anfac- 
tions, feveral experiments on this fubjedt, but upon a 
larger fcale, are related by Lovell Edgeworth, Efq. 

They confirm the truth of what Mr Robins advances, 
but nothing is faid to explain the reafon of it. 33 

Thefe are the principal experiments made by Mr why the 
Robins in confirmation of his theory, and which not artofgun-- 
only far exceed every thing that had been formerly n^y can 
done, but even bid fair for advancing the art of gun- not become.- 
nery to its ne plus ultra , It mud be obferved, how- P erfea - 
ever, that in this art it is impoflible we lhould ever ar¬ 
rive at abfolute perfection ; that is,, it can never be ex¬ 
pedited that a gunner, by any method of calculation 
whatever, could be enabled to point his-guns in fuch a 
manner, that the Ihot would hit the mark if placed any 
where within its range. Aberrations, which can by no 
means be either forefeen or prevented, will take place 
from a great number of different canfes. A variation, 
in the denfity of the annofphere, in the dampnefs of 
the powder, or in (he figure of the (hot, will caufe- 
variations in the range of the bullet, which cannot 
by any means be reduced to rules,, and confequently 
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mud render the event of cach'fhot very precarious. Tho of confequence, a ball moving through the air with Theory, 
refinance of the atmofphere fimply confidered with- any degree of velocity, ought to be as much accelera- v—- 
out any of thofe anomalies arifing from its denfity at ted by the adtion of the air behind, as it is retarded by 
different times, is a problem which, notwithftanding the adtion of tliat before.—Here then it is natural to 
the labours of Mr Robins and others, hath not been afk. If the air accelerates a moving body as much as it 
completely folved : and, indeed, if we coirfider the retards it, how comes It to make any refidance at all ? 
matter in a phylical light, we fliall find, that without yet certain it is, that this fluid doth refid, and that 
fome other data than thofe which are yet obtained, an very confiderably. To this it may be anfwered, that 
exadt dilution of it is impoflible. the air is always kept in fome certain date or conditu- 

It is an objedtion that hath been made to the mathe- tian by another power which rules all its motions, and 
matical philofophy, and to which in many cafes it is it is this power undoubtedly which gives the refidance. 
molt certainly liable, that it conliders the reftftance of It is not to our purpofe at prefent to inquire what that 
matter more than its capacity of giving motion to other poweris ; but we lee that the air is often in very dif- 
marter. Hence, if in any cafe matter adts both as a ferent dates : one day, for indance, its parts arevio- 
redding and moving power, and the mathematician lently agitated by a dorm; and another, perhaps, they 
overlooks its effort towards motion, founding his de- are comparatively at red in a calm. In the fird cafe, 
mondrations only upon its property of refifting, thefe nobody hedtates to own, that the dorm is occafioned 
demondrations will certainly be falfe, though they by fome caufe or other, which violently refids any 
fhould be fupported by all the powers of geometry. It other power that would prevent the agitation of the air. 
is to an error of this kind we arc to attribute the great In a calm, the cafe is the fame j for it would require 
differences already taken notice of between the ealeu- the fame exertion of power to excite a temped in a 
lations of Sir Ifaac Newton, with regard to jhe redd- calm day, as to allay a temped in a dormy one. Now 
ing force of duids, and what actually takes place upon it is evident, that all projectiles, by their motion, agi- 
trial. Thefe calculations were made upon the fuppo- tate the atmofphere inauunnatufalmanner; and confer 
fition that the fluid through which a body moved could qucntly are redded by that power, whatever it is, which 
do nothing elfe but redd it; yet it is certain, that the tends to redore the equilibrium, or bring back the at- 
air (theduid with which we have to do at prefent) mofphere to its former date. 

proves a fource of motion, as well as refidance, to all If no other power beddes that abovernentioned ac- 
bodies which move in it. ted upon projedtiles, it is probable that all reddancc 

To underdand this matter fully, let ABC reprefent to their motion would be in the duplicate proportion 
a crooked tube made of any folid matter, and a, b, two of their velocities ; and accordingly, as long as the ve- 
pidons which exactly fill the cavity. If the fpace be- locity is fmall, we find it generally is fo. But when 
tween thefe pidons is full of air, it is plain they cannot the velocity comes to be exceedingly great, other four- 
come into contact with each other on account of the ces of refidance arife. One of thefe is a fubtra&ion 
eladicity of the included air, but will'remain at fome of part of the moving power; which though not pro¬ 
certain didance as reprefented in the figure. If the pi- perly a reftftance, oppodng another power to it, is 
don b is drawn up, the air which preffes in the direc- an equivalent thereto. This fubtraCtion arifes from 
tion Cb aCts as a redding’'power, and the pidon will the following caufe. The air, as we have already ob- 
not be drawn up with fueb’eafe as if thd whole was in ferved, preffes on the hinder part of the moving bo- 
vacuo. But though the cofiftnn of air preffmg in the dy by its gravity, as much as it redds the forepart 
direction Cb aCts as a redding power on the pidon b, of it by the fame property. Neverthelefs, the velocity 
the column prefling in the direCtion Aa will aCt as a with which the air preffes upon any body by means of 
moving power upon the pidon a: It is therefore plain, its gravity, is limited; and itis poffibletnat a body 
that if b is moved upwards till it comes to the place niay change its place with fo great velocity that the 
marked d, the other will defeend to that marked c. air hath not time to rufh in upon the back part of it. 

Now, if we fuppofe the pidon a to be removed, it is in order to affift its progreffive motion. When this 
plain, thac when b is pulled upwards to d,’ the airde- happens to be the cafe, there is in the fird place a de- 
feending through the leg A a CB will prefs on the un- ficiency of the moving power equivalent to 15 pounds 
der fide of the pidon b, as drongly as it would have on every fquare inch of furface; at the fame time that 
done upon the upper dde of the pidon a, had it been there is a pofitive refidance of as much more on the 
prefent. Therefore, though the air pafling down forepart, owing to the gravity of the atmofphere, 
through the leg CB redds the motion of the pidon b which mud be overcome before the body can move for- 
when drawn upwards, the air prefling down through the ward. 

leg AB forwards it as much : and accordingly the pif^ This deficiency of moving power, and increafe of re¬ 
ton b may be drawn up or pudted down at pleafure, and ''Tjftance, do not only take place when the body moves 
with very little trouble. But if the orifice at A is dop- with a very great degree of Velocity, but in all motions 
ped, fo that the air can only exert its redding power whatever. It is not in all cafes perceptible, bccaufe 
on the pilton b, it will require a confiderable degree of the velocity with which the body moves, frt qucntly 
drength to move the pidon from b to d. bears but a very fmall proportion to the velocity with 

If now we fuppofe the tube to be entirely removed which the air preffes in behind it. Thus, fuppodng 
(which indeed anlwers no other purpofe than to render the velocity with which the air rulhes into a vacuum to 
the adtion of the air more evident), it is plain, that if be 1200 feet in a fecond; if a body moves with a velo- 
the pidon is moved either tip or down, or in any other city of 20, 40, or 50 feet in a fecond, the force with 
diredtion we can imagine, the air preffes as much upon which the'air preffes on the back part is but ,’ T at the 
the back part of it as it redds it on the fore part; and utmoftlefs than'that which redds on the forepart of it, 

which 
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Theory, which will not be perceptible ; but if, as in the cafe of 

--„-- bullets, the velocity of the projeftile comes to have a 

conliderable proportion to the velocity wherewith the 
air ruihes in behind it; then a very perceptible and 
otherwife unaccountable refiftance is obferved, as we 
have feen in the experiments already related by Mr 
Robins. Thus, if the air preffcs in with a velocity of 
1200 feet in a fecond, if the body changes its place 
with a velocity of 600 feet in the fame time, there is 
a refiftance of 15 pounds on the forepart, and a pref- 
fure of only 7‘ on the back part. The refiftance 
therefore not only overcomes the moving power of the 
air by 7’ pounds, but there is a deficiency of other 
74 pounds owing to the want of half the preffure of 
the atmofphere on the back part, and thus the whole 
lofs of the moving power is equivalent to 1 j pounds ; 
and hence the exceeding great increafe of refiftance 
obferved by Mr Robins beyond what it it ought to be 
according to the common computations.—The velocity 
with which the air ruihes into a vacuum is therefore a 
defideratum in gunnery. Mr Robins fuppofes that it 
is the fame with the velocity of found ; and that when 
a bullet moves with a velocity greater than that of 
1200 feet in a fecond, it leaves a perfedt vacuum be¬ 
hind it. Hence he accounts for the great increafe of 
refiftance to bullets moving with fuch velocities; but 
as he doth not take notice of the lofs of the air’s mo¬ 
ving power, the anomalies of all lclTer velocities are inex¬ 
plicable on his principles. Nay, he even tells us, that 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s rule for computing refiftances may 
be applied in all velocities lefs than 1100 or 1200 feet 
in a fecond, though this is exprefsly contradifled by his 
35 own experiments mentioned n° 23. 

It refills by Though for thefe reafons it is evident how great dif- 
its elafticity Acuities muftoccur in attempting to calculatethe rcfift- 
as well as anceof the air to military projediles, we have not even 
gravity. y et (Jjf c0 vered all the fources of refiftance to thefe bo¬ 
dies when moving with immenfe velocities. Another 
power by which they are oppofed (and which at laft 
becomes greater than any of thofe hitherto mention¬ 
ed), is the air’s elafticity. This, however, will not 
begin tolhow itfelfin the way of refiftance till the ve¬ 
locity of the moving body becomes contiderably greater 
than that by which the air prelfes into a vacuum. Ha¬ 
ving therefore firft afeertained this velocity, which we 
(hall fuppofe be 1200 feet in a fecond, it is plain, 
that if a body moves with a velocity of i8co feet in a 
fecond, it mnft coinprefs the air before it; becaufe the 
fluid hath neither time to expand itfelf in order to fill 
the vacuum left behind the moving body, nor to ru(h 
in by its gravity. This compreflion it will refill by 
its elaftic power, which thus become a new fource of 
refiftance, increafing without any limit, in proportion 
to the velocity of the moving body. If now we fup¬ 
pofe the moving body 1 to fet out with a velocity 
of 2400 feet in a fecond, it is plain that there is not 
only a vacuum left behind the body, but the air before 
it is compreffed into half its natural fpace. The lofs 
of motion in the projectile therefore is now very confi- 
derable. It firft lofes 15 poynds on every fquare inch 
of furface on account of the deficiency of the moving 
power of tli e air behind it; then it lofes 15 pounds 
more on account of the refiftance of the air before it; 
again it lofes 15 pounds on account of the elafticity of 
the comprefled air: and laftly another 15 pounds on ac- 

' 4 


count of the vacuum behind which takes oft the vt eight Theory, 
of the atmofphere, that would have been equivalent to ' ' 

one half of the elafticity of the air before it. The whole 
refiftance therefore upon every fquare inch of furface 
moving with this velocity is 60 pounds, befides that 
which arifes from the power tending to preferve the 
general ftateof the atmofphere, and which increafes in 
the duplicate proportion of the velocity as already men¬ 
tioned. Ifthc body is fuppofe 4 to move with a velo¬ 
city of 4800 feet in a fecond, the refiftance from the 
air’s elafticity will then be quadrupled, or amount to 
60 pounds on the fquare inch of furface ; which added 
to the other caufes, produces a refiftance of 105 pounds 
upon the fquare inch ; and thus would the refiftance 
from the elafticity of the air go on continually increa¬ 
fing, till at laft the motion of the projectile would be 
as effectually (topped as if it was fired againft a wall. 

This obftacle therefore we are to confider as really in- 
fuperable by any art whatever, and therefore it is not 
advifable to ufe larger charges of powder ihan what 
will project the (hot with a velocity of 1200 feu in a 
fecond. To this velocity the elafticity of the air will 
not make great refiftance, if indeed it do make any at 
all; for though Mr Robins hath conjectured that air 
ruihes into a vacuum with the velocity of found, or 
between 11 and 1200 feet in afecond ; yet we have no 
decifive proof of the truth of this fuppofnion. At this 
velocity indeed, according to Mr Robins a Very Hid¬ 
den increafe of refiftance takes place; but this is denied 
by Mr Glenie *, who fuppofes that the refiftance pro- • a j 
ceeds gradually ; and indeed it feems to be pretty ob- Gunnery. 
vious, that the refiftancecannot ver yfuddenly increafe, p. 48, 
if the velocity is only increafed in a fmall degree. Yet 
it is certain, that the fwifteft motions with which can¬ 
non-balls can be projected are very foon reduced to 
this ftandard; for Mr Robins acquaints us, that “ a 
24-pound (hot, when difeharged with a velocity of 
2000 feet in a fecond, will be reduced to that of 
1200 feet in a fecond in a flight of little more than 50a 
yards.” 

In the 71ft volume of the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, Mr 1 homfon haspropofed a new method of de¬ 
termining the velocities of bullets, by meafuring the 
force of the recoil of the piece. As in all cafes ac¬ 
tion and re-aCtion are ftippofed to be equal to one ano¬ 
ther, it appears that the momentum of a gun, or the 
forceofits recoil backwards, muft always be equivalent 
to the force of its charge ; that is, the velocity with 
which the gun recoils, multiplied into its weight, is- 
equal to the velocity of the bullet multiplied into its 
weight; for every particle of matter, whether folid or 
fluid, that iffues out of the mouth of a piece mull be 
impelled by the aCtion of Come power, which power 
muft re-atl with equal force againlt the bottom of the 
bore.—Even the fine invifible elaftic fluid that is ge¬ 
nerated from the powder in its inflammation, cannot 
put itfelf in motion without reacting againft the gun 
at the fame time. Thus we fee pieces, when they are 
fired with powder alone, recoil as well as w hen their 
charges are made to impel a weight of (trot, though, 
the recoil is not in the fame degree in both cafes. It 
is eafy to determine the velocity of the recoil in any 
given cafe, by fufpending the gur. in an horizontal po- 
Ikion by two pendulous rods, and meafuring ihearcof 
its afeent by means of a ribbon, as mentioned under 

the 
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Theory, the article Gunpowder; and this will give the mo. 

' v J mentum of the gun, its weight being known, and con¬ 
fequently the momentum of its charge. Burin order 
to determine the velocity of the bullet from the mo¬ 
mentum of the recoil, it will be neceflary to knowhow 
much the weight and velocity of the elaftic fluid con¬ 
tributes to it. 

“ That part of the recoil which arifes from the ex- 
panfion of the fluid is always very nearly the fame 
whether the powder is lired alone, or whether the 
charge is made to impel one or more bullets, as has 
been determined by a great variety of experiments.— 
If therefore a gun, fufpended according to the method 
preferibed, is fired with any given charge of powder, 
but without any bullet or wad, and the recoil is ob- 
ferved, and if the fame piece is afterwards fired with 
the fame quantity of powder, and a bullet of a known 
height, the exeefs of the velocity of the recoil in the 
latter cafe, over that in the former, will be propor¬ 
tional to the velocity of the bullet; for the difference 
of thele velocities, multiplied into the weight of the 
gun, will be equal to the weight of the bullet , multi¬ 
plied into its velocity.—Thus, if W is put equal to 
the weight of the gun, U = the velocity of the bullet 
when fired with a given charge of powder without any 
bullet; V = the velocity of the recoil, when the fame 
charge is made to impel a bullet; B z: the weight 
of the bullet, and z= its velocity; it will be v = 
V-U+W.” 

w 

To determine how far this theory agreed with prac¬ 
tice, an experiment was made with a charge of 165 
grains of powder without any bullet, which produced 
a recoil of 5.5 inches; and in another, with a bullet, 
the recoil was 5.6 inches ; the mean of which is 5.55 
, inches; anfwering to a velocity of 1.1358 feet in a fe- 
cond. In five experiments with the lame charge of 
powder, and a bullet weighing 580 grains, the mean 
was 14.6 inches ; and the velocity of the recoil anfwer- 
jng to the length juft mentioned, is 2.9880 feet in a 
fecond : confeqnently V—U, or 29880—1.1358, is 
equal to 1.8522 feet in a fecond. But as the veloci¬ 
ties of recoil are known to be as the cords of the arcs 
through which the barrel afeends, it is not neceflary, 
inorderto determine the velocity of the bullet, to com¬ 
pute the velocities V and U ; but the quantity V—U, 
or the difference of the velocities of the recoil when the 
given charge is fired with and without a bullet, may he 
computed from the value of the difference of the 
chords by one operation.—Thus the velocity anfwer¬ 
ing to the chord 9.05, is that of 1.8522 feet in a fe¬ 
cond, is juft equal to V—U, as was before found. 

In this experiment the weight of the barrel with its 
carriage was juft 47^ pounds, to which * of a pound 
were to be added on account of the weight of the rods 
by which it was fufpended ; which makes W=48 
pounds, or 336,000 grains. The weight of the bul¬ 
let was 580 grains ; whence B is to W as 580 to 
336,000; that is, as 1 to 579.31 very nearly. The 
value of V—U, anfwering to the experiments before 
mentioned, was found to be 1.8522, confequently the 
velocity of the bullctstZi', was 1.8522+579.31=1073 
feet, which differs only by 10 from 1083, the velo¬ 
cities found by the pendulum. 

The velocities of the bullets may be found from the 
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recoil by a ftill more Ample method; for the velocities Theory, 
of the recoil being as the chords meafured upon the ’ 

ribbon, if c is put equal to the chord of the recoil ex- 
preffed in Englilh inches, when the piece is fired with 
powder only, and Crzthe chord when the fame piece 
is charged with a bullet s then C— c will be as V—U; 

and confequently as ^ W . which meafures the 

velocity of the bullet, the ratio of W to B remaining 
the fame.—If therefore we fuppofe a cafe in which 
C— c is equal to orie inch, and the velocity of the bul¬ 
let is computed from that chord, the velocity in any 
other cale, wherein C— c is greater or lefs than one 
inch. Will be found by multiplying thediffeience of the 
chord C and c by the velocity that anfwers to the dif¬ 
ference of one inch.—The length of the parallel rods 
by which the piece was fufpended being 64 inches, the 
velocity of the recoil, =C— c 1 inch mea.ured upon 
the ribbon, is 0.204655 parts of a foot in one fecond ; 
which in this cafe is alio the value of V—U : the ve¬ 
locity of the bullet, or v, is therefore 0.204655+579. 

312: 118.35 feet in a fecond. Hence the velocity of 
the bullet may in all cafes be found by multiplying the 
difference of the cords C and c by 118.35 ; the weight 
of the barrel, the length of the rods by which it is 
fufpended, and the weight of the bullet remaining the 
fame; and this whatever the charge of powder made 
ufe of may be, and however it may differ in flrength 
and goodnefs. 

The exadtnefs of this fecond method will appear 
from the following experiments. On firing the piece 
with 145 grains of powder and a bullet, the mean of 
three lets of experiments was 13.25, 13.15, and 13.2 ; 
and with the fame charge of powder without a bullet, 
the recoil was 4.5, 4.3, or 4.4: C— c therefore was 
13.2—4.4=18.8 inches; and the velocity of the bullets 
=28.8+118.35 = 1045 feet in afecoyd ; the velocities 
by the pendulum coming out 10.40 feet in the fame 
fpace of time. 

I11 the far greateft: number of experiments to de¬ 
termine the comparative accuracy of the two methods', 
a furprifing agreement was found betwixt the laft men¬ 
tioned one and that by the pendulum ; but in fome few 
the differences were very remarkable. Thus, in two 
where the recoil was 12.92, and 13.28 the velocity,by 
computation from the chords is 1030 feet per fecond ; 
but in computing by the pendulum it amounted only 
to 900 ; but in thefe fome inaccuracy was fufpedted in 
the experiment with the pendulum, and that the com¬ 
putation froth the recoil was moft to be depended up¬ 
on. In another experiment, the velocity by the re¬ 
coil exceeded that by the pendulum by no lefs than 
346 feet: the former Ihowing 2109, and the latter on¬ 
ly 1763 feet in a fecond. In two others the pendulum 
was alfo deficient, though not in fuch a degree. In 
all thefe it is remarkable, that where the difference 
was confiderable, it was ftill in-favour of the recoil. 

The deficiency in thefe experiments appears to have 
been fomewhat embarafling to our author. “ It can¬ 
not be fuppofed, fays he, that it arofe from any imper-. , 
feflion in Mr Robin’s method of determining the 
velocities of bullets ; for that method is founded upon 
fuch principles as leave no room to doubt of its accura¬ 
cy; and the praftical errors that occur in making the 
experiments, and which cannot be entirely prevented,or 

exactly 
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Theory, exadly compenfated, are ia general fo finall, that the 

■-» difference in the velocities cannot be attributed to them. 

it is true the effect of thofe errors is more likely to 
appear in experiments made under fuch circumilances 
as the prelent ; tor the bullet being very light (a), the 
arc of the afeent of the pendulum was but (mail; and 
a fmall miftake in meafuring-the chord upon the rib¬ 
bon would have produced a very coniiderable error in 
computing the velocity of the bullet: Thus a difference 
of one-tenth of an inch, more or lefs, upon the ribbon, 
ill that experiment where the difference was greatelt 
would have made a difference in the velocity ot more 
than 120 feet in a fecond. But, independent of the 
pains that were taken to prevent miftakes, the linking 
agreement of the velocities in fo many other experi¬ 
ments, affords abundant reafon to conclude, that the 
errors ariting from thofe caules were in no cafe very 
coniiderable.—But if both methods of determining the 
velocities of bullets are to be relied on, then the dif¬ 
ference of the velocities, as determined by them in thefe 
experiments, can only be accounted for by fuppofing 
that it arofe from their having been determined by the 
refinance of the air in the palfage of the bullets from 
the mouth of the piece to the pendulum : and this ful- 
picion will be much ftrengthened when we confider 
how great the refiftance ot the air is to bodies that 
move very fwiftly in it; and that the bullets in thefe 
experiments were not only proje&ed with great velo¬ 
cities, but were alfo very light, and confequently 
more liable to be retarded by the refinance oil that ac¬ 
count. 

< f Te put the matter beyond all doubt, let us fee 
what the refinance was that thefe bullets met with, and 
how much their velocities were diminilhed by it. The 
weight of the bullet in the mod erroneous experiment 
was 90 grains; its diameter 0.78 of an inch ; and it was 
proje&ed with a velocity of 2109 feet in a fecond. If 
now a computation be made according to the law laid 
down by Sir Ifaac Newton for compreffed fluids, it 
will be found that the reliftance to this bullet was not 
lefs than 8' pounds avoirdupoife, which is fomething 
more than 660 times its own weight. But Mr Robins 
has Ihown by experiment, that the refinance of the air 
to bodies moving in it with very great velocity, is 
near three times greater than Sir Ifaac has deter¬ 
mined it; and as the velocity with which this bullet 
was impelled is confiderably greater than any in Mr 
Robins’s experiments, it is highly probable, that the 
reliftance in this inftance was at leaft 2000 times 
greater than the weight of the bullet. 

<< The diftancc from the mouth of the piece to the 
pendulum was 12 feet; but, as there is reafon to think 
that the blaft of the powder, which always follows the 
bullet, continues to adt upon it for fome fenfible fpace 
of time after it is out of the bore, and, by urging it 
on, counterbalances, or at leaft counteracts in a great 
meafure, the reliftance of the air, we will fuppofe that 
the refiftance does not begin, or rather that the mo¬ 
tion of the bullet does not begin to be retarded, till it 
has got to the diftance of two feet from the muzzle. 
The diftance, therefore, between the barrel and the 
pendulum, inftead of 12 feet, is to be eftimated at 10 
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feet; and as the bullet took up about T [,. T part of a Theory, 
(ccond in running over the fpace, it mull in that time ' w * 
lnve loft a velocity of about 335 feet in a fecond, as 
will appear upon making the computation ; and this 
will very exactly account for the apparent diminution 
of the velocity in the experiment; for the difference of 
the velocities, as determined by the recoil and the pen- 
dukm=2i09—1763=346 feet in a fecond, is ex¬ 
tremely near 335 feet in a fecond, the diminution of 
the velocity by the refiftance as here determined. 

“ If the diminution of the velocities of the bullets 
in the two fubfequent experiments be computed in like 
manner, it will turn out in one 65, and in the other 
33, feet in a fecond: and, making thcle corrections, 
the comparifon of the two methods of afeertaining the 
velocitieswill ftand thus: 


Velocities by the pendulum. 

1763 

1317 

1136 

Refiftance of air to be added. 

355 

6 5 

33 


2098 

1382 

If 

Velocity by the recoil. 

2109 

1430 

1288 

Difference after correction. 

+ 11 

4-48 

+ 119 


“ It appears therefore, that notwithftanding ihele 
corrections, the velocities as determined by the pendu¬ 
lum, particularly in the laft, were confiderably defici¬ 
ent. But the manifeft irregularity of the velocities, in 
thofe inftances, affords abundant reafon to conclude, 
that it muft have arifen from fome accidental caufe, 
and therefore that little dependence is to be put upon 
the refult of thofe experiments. I cannot take upon 
me to determine pofitively what the caufe was which 
produced this irregularity, but I ftrongly fufpeCt that 
it arofe from the breaking of the bullets in the barrel 
by the force of the explolion : for thefe bullets as has 
already been mentioned, were formed of lead, inclofing 
leffer bullets of plafter of Paris; and I well remember 
to have obferved at that time fevera! fmall fragments of 
the plafter which had fallen down by the fide of the 
pendulum. I confefs I did not then pay much atten¬ 
tion to this circumftance, as I naturally concluded that 
it arofe from the breaking of the bullet in penetrating 
the target of the pendulum; and that the fmall pieces 
of plafter I faw upon the ground, had fallen out of the 
hole by which the bullet entered. But if the bullets 
were not abfolutely broken in pieces in firing, yet if 
they were confiderably bruifed, and the plafter, or a 
part of it, were feparated from the lead, fach a change 
in the form might produce a great increafe in the re¬ 
fiftance, and even their initial velocities might be af¬ 
fected by it; for their form being changed from that 
of a globe to fome other figure, they might not fit the 
bore; and a part of the force of the charge might be 
loft by the windage.—That this actually happened in 
the experiment laft mentioned, feems very probable; 
as the velocity with which the bullet was projected, as 
it was determined by the recoil, was confiderably lefs 
in proportion in that experiment than in many others 
which preceded and followed it in the fame fet. 

“ As allowance has been made for the refiftance of 
the air in thefe cafes, it may be expected that the fame 
D d Ihould 


(a) They were made of lead inclofing u nucleus of Paris piafter. 
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Theory, fliould be done in all other cafes : but it will probably 
" v appear, upon inquiry, that the diminution of the velo¬ 
cities of the bullets, on that account, was fo ineonfi- 
derable, that it might fafely be negledted: thus, for 
iuftance, in the experiments with an ounce of powder, 
when the velocity of the bullet was more than s 750 
feet in a fecond, the diminution turns out no more than 
25 or 30 feet in a fecond, though we fuppofe the full 
refinance to have been fo near as two feet from the 
mouth of the piece ; and in all cafes where the veloci¬ 
ty was lefs, theeffedt of the refiflance wasjefs in a much 
greater proportion j and even in this inftance, there is 
reafon to think, that the diminution of the velocity, 
as we have determined it, is too great; for the flame 
of gunpowder expands with fuch amazing rapidity, 
that it is fcarcely to be fuppofed but that it follows 
the bullet, and continues to adt upon it more than two 
feet, or even four feet, from the gun ; and when the 
velocity of the bullet is lefs, its adtion upon it mull be 
fenfible at a flill greater diflance.” 

As this method of determining the velocities of bul¬ 
lets by the recoil of the piece did not occur to Mr 
Thomfon till after he had finifhedhis experiments with 
a pendulum, and taken down his apparatus, he had it 
not in his power to determine the comparative ftrength 
of the recoil without and with, a bullet; and confe- 
quently the velocity with which the flame iflites from 
the mouth of a piece. He is of opinion, however, that 
-every thing relative to thefe matters may be determi¬ 
ned with greater accuracy by the new method than by 
any other formerly pradtifed ; and he very juftly re¬ 
marks, that the method of determining the velocity by 
the recoil, gives it originally as the bullet fets out; 
while that by the pendulum fhows it only after a part 
lias been deftroyed by the refiflance of the air. In the 
courfe of his remarks, he criticifes upon a part of Mr 
Robins’s theory, that when bullets of the fame diame¬ 
ter, but different weight, are difeharged from the fame 
piece by the fame quantity of powder, their velocities 
are in a fnb-duplicate ratio of their weight. This the¬ 
ory, he obferves, is manifeftly defective, as being found- 
ed upon a fuppofition, that the adtion of the elaflic 
fluid, generated from the powder, is always the fame 
in any and every given part of the bore when the charge 
is the fame, whatever maybe the weight of the bullet; 
and as no allowance is made for the expenditure of 
force required to put the fluid itielf in motion, nor for 
the lofs of it by the vent. “ It is true (fays he) Dr 
Hutton in his experiments found this law to obtain 
without any great error; and poflibly it may hold good 
with fuffleient accuracy in many cafes; for it fometimes 
happens, that a number of errors or adtions, whofe 
operations have a contrary tendency, fo compenfate 
each other, that their effedts when united are not fen¬ 
fible. But when this is the cafe, if any one of the 
caufes of error is removed, thofe which remain will be 

detected_When any given charge is loaded with a 

heavy bullet, more of the powder is inflamed in any 
very fliort fpace of time than when the bullet is light¬ 
er, and the action of the powder ought upon that ac¬ 
count to be greater ; but a heavy bullet takes up longer 
time in palling through the bore than a light one; 
and confeqaently more of the elaflic fluid generated 
from the powder efcapes by the vent and by windage. 


It may happen that the augmentation of the force, on Praaice. 

account of one of thefe circumftances, may be iuft able -o—— 

to counterbalance the diminution of it arifing from the 
other , and if it fliould be found upon trial, that this 
is tiie cafe in general, in pieces as they are now con- 
ft/hdled, and with all the variety of (hot that are made 
pfe of in practice, it would be of great ufe to know 
the fadl: but when, with Mr Robins, concluding too 
haflily from therefult of a partial experiment, we fup¬ 
pofe, that becaufe the fum total of the preffure of the 
elaftio fluid upon the bullet, during the time of its paf- 
fage through the bore, happens to be the fame when 
bullets of different weights are made ufe of, that there¬ 
fore it is always fo, our reafonings may prove very in- 
conclufive, and lead to very dangerous errors.” 

In theprofecution of this fiibjedt Mr Thomfon proves 
mathematically, as well as by adtual experiment, that 
the theory laid down by Mr Robins in this refpedt is 
erroneous. The excefs is in favour of heavy bullets, 
which acquire a velocity greater than they ought to 
do according to Mr Robins’s rule ; and fo confiderable 
are the errors, that in one of Mr Thomfon’s experi¬ 
ments, the difference was no lefs than 2042 feet ill a 
fecond. When the weight of the bullet was increafed 
four times, the adtion of the powder was found to be 
nearly doubled ; for in one experiment, when four bul¬ 
lets were difeharged at once, thecolledtive preffure was 
as 1 ; but when only a fingle bullet was made ufe of, 
it was no more than 0.5825; and on the whole he con¬ 
cludes, that the velocity of bullets is in the reciprocal 
fub-triplicate ratio of their weights. Our author ob¬ 
ferves alfo, that Mr Robins is not only miftaken in the 
particular juft mentioned, but in his conclufion with 
regard to the abfolute force of gunpowder compared 
with the preffure of the atmofphere ; the latter being 
to the force of gunpowder as 1 to 1000 according to 
Mr Robins; but as 1 to 1308 according to Mr Thom- 
fon. 

Sect. III. Practice of Gunnery. 

With regard to the practical part of gunnery, which 
ought to conflft in diredting the piece in fuch a man¬ 
ner, as always to hit the objedt againft which it is 
pointed, tbere^can be no certain rules given. The 
following maxims are laid down by Mr Robins as of ufe 
in pradtice. 

1. In any piece of artillery whateyer, the greater 
the quantity of powder it is charged with, the greater 
will be the velocity of the bullet. 

2. If two pieces of the fame bore, but of different 
lengths, are fired with the fame charge of powder, the 
longer will impel the bullet with a greater celerity 
than the Iborter. 

3. If two pieces of artillery different in weight, and 
formed of different metals, have yet their cylinders of 
equal bores and equal lengths ; then with like charges 
of powder and like bullets they will each of them dif- 
charge their ihot with nearly the fame degree of cele¬ 
rity. 

4. The ranges of pieces at a given elevation are no 
juft meafures of the velocity of the fhot; for the fame 
piece fired fucceffively at an invariable elevation, with 
the powder, bullet, and every other circumflance as 

■ nearly 
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Vradicc. nearly the fame as poffible, will yet range to very dif- 
v ---- ferent didances. 

5. The greated part of that uncertainty in the ran¬ 
ges of pieces which is defcribrd in the preceding 
maxim, can only arife from the relifiance of the air. 

■ 6. The refinance of the air aXs upon projeXiles in 
a twofold manner: for it oppofes their motion, and by 
that means continually diminifhes their celerity ; and 
it befides diverts them from the regular track they 
would otherwife follow ; whence arife thofe deviations 
arid inflexions already treated of. 

7. That aXion of the air by which it retards the 
motion of projeXiles, though much negleXed by wri¬ 
ters on artillery, is yet in many indanccs, of an im- 
raenfe force; and hence, the motion of thefe refilled bo¬ 
dies is totally different from what it would other- 
wife be. 

8. This retarding force of the air ads with different 
degrees of violence, according as the projeXile moves 
with a greater or leffer velocity; and the refinances 
obferve this law. That to a velocity which is double 
another, the refinance within certain limits is fourfold; 
to a treble velocity, ninefold ; and fo on. 

9. But this proportion between the refinances to 
two greater velocities, does not hold if one of the ve¬ 
locities be lefs than that of 1200 feet in a fecond, and 
the other greater. For in this cafe the refinance to the 
greater velocity is near three times as much as it would 
come out by a comparifon with the fmaller, according 
to the law explained in the lad maxim. 

10. To the extraordinary power exerted by the re¬ 
finance of the air it is owing, that when two pieces of 
different bores are difeharged at the fame elevation, 
the piece of the larged boreufually ranges farthert, pro¬ 
vided they are both fired with fit bullets, and the cu- 
ffomary allotment of powder. 

11. The greatefl part of military projeXiles will at 
the time of their difeharge acquire a whirling motion 
round their axis by rubbing againd the infide of their 
refpeXive pieces : and this whirling motion will caufe 
them to drike the air very differently from what 
they would do had they no other than a progreffive 
motion. By this means it will happen, that the re¬ 
finance of the air will not always be direXly oppofed 
to their night; but will frequently aX in a line oblique 
to their courfe, and will thereby force them to deviate 
front the regular traX they would otherwife deferibe. 
And this is the true caufe of the irregularities deferibed 
in maxim 4. 

12. From the fudden trebling the quantity of the 
air’s refinance, when the projeXile moves fwifter than 
at the rate of 1200 feet in a fecond (as hath been ex¬ 
plained in maxim 9). it follows that whatever be the 
regular range of a bullet difeharged with this lad men¬ 
tioned velocity, that range will be but little increafed 
how much foever the velocity of the bullet may be 
fiill fartheraugmented by greater charges of powder. 

13. If the fame piece of cannon be fucceflively 
fired at an invariable elevation, but with various- 
charges of powder, the greatefi charge being the 
whole weight of the bullet in powder, and the lead not 
lefs than the fifth part of that weight ; then if the ele¬ 
vation be not lefs than eight or ten degrees, it will be 
found, that fome of the ranges with the lead charge 
Will exceed .fome of thofe wiifc the greated. 


14 If two pieces of cannon of the fame bore, but Pra&ice. 
of iblferent lengths, are fucceflively fired at the fame “ v ‘ ’ 

elevation with the fame charge of powder; then it 
will frequently happen that fome of the ranges with 
the fliorter piece will exceed fome of thofe with the 
longer. 

15. Indiflant cannonadings, the advantages arifing 
from long pieces and large charges of powder arc 
but of little moment. 

16. In firing againfl troops with grape-flior, it 
will be found, that charges of powder much leis than 
thofe generally ufed are the mod advantageous. 

17. The principal operations in which large charges 
of powder appear to be more efficacious than finall ones, 
arc the ruining of parapets, the difmounting of bat¬ 
teries covered by dout merlons, or battering in breach ; 
for, in all cafes, if the objeX be but little remo¬ 
ved from the piece, every increafe of velocity will iri- 
creafe the penetration of the bullet. 

18. Whatever operations are to be performed by 
artillery, the lead charges of powder with which they 
can be effeXed are always to be preferred. 

19. Hence, then, the proper charge of any piece 
of artillery is not that allotment of powder which will 
communicate the greated velocity to the bullet (as 
mod praXitioners formerly maintained); nor is it to 
be determined by an invariable proportion of its weight 
to the weight of the ball: but, on the contrary, it is 
fuch a quantity of powder as will produce the lead ve¬ 
locity for the purpofe in hand; and, indead of bearing 
always a fixed ratio to the weight of the ball, it mult 
be different according to the differentbufinefs which is 
to be performed. 

20. No field-piece ought at any time to be loaded 
with more than or at the iitmod ’,of the weight ef 
its bullet in powder; nor ffiould the charge of any- 
battering piece exceed of the weight of its bullet. 

21. Although precepts very different from thole we 

have here given have been often advanced by artille- 
rids, and have been faid-t^be derived from experience; 
yet is that pretended experience altogether fallacious: 
ftnee from our doXrine of relidance edablilhed above, 
it follows, that every fpectilation on the fubjeX of ar¬ 
tillery, which is only founded on the experimental 
ranges of bullets difeharged with confiderablc veloci¬ 
ties, is liable to great uncertainty. 56 

The greated irregularities in the motion of the bullets Defcrip- 
are as we have feen, owing to the whirling motion on tion and 
their axis, acquired by the friXion againd the Tides 0 f ufeof rifled 
the piece. The bed method hitherto known of pre- barreIs ’ 
venting thefe is by the nfe of pieces with rifiedbarrels. 

Thefe pieces have the inddes of their cylinders cut 
with a number of fpiral channels ; fo that it is jn rea¬ 
lity a female ferew,. varying from the common fcrews 
only in this, that its threads, or rifles are lefs defleXed, 
and approach more to a right line; it being uftial for 
the threads with which the rifled barrel is indented, 
to take little more than one turn in its whole length. 

The numbers of thefe threads are different in each 
barrel, according to the ftze of the piece and the 
fancy of the workman ; and in like manner the depth 
to which they are cut is not regulated by any invariable 
rule. _ 

The uftial method of charging thefe pieces is this : 

When the proper quantity of powder is put down-, a 
fld j leaden 
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Pra&ice. leaden bullet is taken, a fmall matter larger than the 

* -- - bore of the piece was before the rifles were cut: and this 

bullet being laid on the mouth of the piece, and con- 
fequently too large to go down of ilfelf, it is forced 
by a ftrong rammer impelled by a mallet, and by re¬ 
peated blows is driven home to the powder; and the 
foftnefs of the lead giving way to the violence with 
which the bulleMs impelled, that zone of the bullet 
which is contiguous to the piece varies its arcular 
form, and takes the lhape of the infide of the barrel; 
lb that it becomes part of a male fcrew exadtly an- 
fvvering to the indents of the rifle. 

In feme parts of Germany and Switzerland, how¬ 
ever. an improvement is added to this pradtice ; espe¬ 
cially in the larger pieces which are ufed for {hooting 
at great diftances. This is done by cutting a piece 
of very thin leather, or of thin fuflian, in a circular 
flupe, foniewhat larger than the bore of the barrel. 
This circle being greafed on one fide, is laid upon the 
muzzle with itsgreafy fide downwards; and the bullet 
being then placed upon it, is forced down the barrel 
with it: by which means the leather or fuflian inclofes 
the lower half of the bullet, and by its interpofuion 
between the bullet and the rifles, prevents the lead 
from being cut by them. But it muft be remembered, 
that in the barrels where this is pradlifed, the rifles 
are generally {hallow; and the bullet ought not to be 
too large.—But as both thefe methods of charging at 
the mouth take up a good deal of time 5 the rifled 
barrels which have been made in Britain, are con¬ 
trived to be charged at the breech, where the piece is 
for this purpofe made larger'than in any other part. 
The powder and bullet are put in through the fide of 
the barrel by an opening, which, when the piece is 
loaded, is then filled up with a fcrew. By this means, 
When the piece is fired, the bullet is forced through 
the rifles, and acquires the fpiral motion already de¬ 
ferred : and perhaps fomewhat of this kind, fays 
Mr Robins, though not in the manner now praftifed, 
would be of all others the moft perfect method for the 
confirmation of thefe kinds ol barrels. 

From the whirling motion communicated by the 
rifles, it happens, that when the piece is fired, that 
inJented zone of the bullet follows the fweep of the 
rifles: and thereby, befldesits progreflive motion, ac¬ 
quires a circular motion round the axis of the piece ; 
which circular motion will be continued to the bullet 
after its reparation from the piece; and thus a bullet 
difeharged from a rifled barrel is conflantly made to 
whirl round an axis which is coincident with the line 
of its flight. By this whirling on its axis, the aber¬ 
ration of the bullet which proves fo prejudicial to all 
operations on gunnery, is almoft totally prevented. 
The reafon of thisraay be eafily nnderftood from con- 
fidering the flow motion of an arrow through the air. 
For example, if a bent arrow, with its wings not placed 
in fome degree in a fpiral pofuion, fo as to make it 
revolve round its axis as it flies through the air, were 
{hot at a mark with a true direction, it would con- 
itantly deviate from it, in confequence of being 
preffsd to one fide by the convex part oppofing the 
air obliquely. Let us now fuppofe this defiedtion in 
a flight of 100 yards to be equal to 10 yards. Now, 
if the fame bent arrow were made to revolve round its 
axis once every two yards of its flight, its greatefi dt- 
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viation would take place when it had proceeded only Practice, 
one yard, or made half a revolution ; fince at the end w “ v “” - 
of the next half revolution it would again return to 
the fame diredfion it had at firfl ; the convex fide of 
the arrow having been once in oppofite pofitions. In 
this manner it would proceed during the whole courfe 
of its flight, conflantly returning to the true path at 
the end of every two yards; and w hen it reached the 
mark, the greareft defledtion to either fide that could 
happen would be equal to what it makes in proceed¬ 
ing one yard, equal to -r^th part of the former, or 
3.6 inches, a very fmall defledlion when compared 
with the former one. In the fame manner, a cannon¬ 
ball which turns not round its axis, deviates greatly 
from the true path, on account of the inequalities on 
its furface > which, although fmall, caufe great devia¬ 
tions by reafon of the refinance of the air, at the fame 
time that the ball acquires a motion round its axis in 
fome uncertain diredlion occafioned by the fridlion 
againft its fides. But by the motion acquired from 
the rifles, the error is perpetually corrected in the 
manner juft now deferibed; and accordingly fitch 
pieces are much more to be depended on, and w ill 
do execution at a much greater diftance, than the 
other. 

The reafons commonly alledged for the fuperiority 
of rifle barrels over common ones, are, either that the 
inflammation of the powder is greater, by the refin¬ 
ance which the bullet makes by being thus forced into 
the barrel, and that hereby it receives a much greater 
impulfe; or that the bullet by the compounding of 
its circular and revolving motions, did as it were bore 
the air, and thereby flew to a much greater diftance 
than it would otherwife have done j or that by the 
fame boring motion it made its way through all folid 
fubftances, and penetrated into them much deeper 
than when fired in the common manner. But Mr 
Robins hath proved thefe reafons to be altogether 
erroneous, by a great number of experiments made 
with rifle-barrelled pieces. “In thefe experiments,”fays 
he, “ I have found that the velocity of the bullet fired 
from a rifled barrel was ufnally lefs than that of the 
bullet fired from a common piece with the fame pro¬ 
portion of powder. Indeed it is but reafonable to 
expedt that this (hould be the cafe ; for if the rifles 
are very deep, and the bullet is large enough to fill 
them up, the fridlion bears a very confiderable pro¬ 
portion to the effort of the powder. And that in this 
cafe the fridlion is of confequence enough to have its 
effedls obferved, I have difeovered by the continued 
ufeof the fame barrel. For the metal of the barrel 
being foft, and wearing away apace, its bore by half 
a year’s ufe was confiderably enlarged, and confequem- 
ly the depth of its rifles diminiflied ; and then I found 
that the fame quantity of powder would give to the 
bullet a velocity near a tenth part greater than what 
it had done at firfl. And as the velocity of the bul¬ 
let is not increafed by the ufe of rifled barrels, fo nei¬ 
ther is the diftance ro which it flies, nor the depth of 
its penetration into folid fubflances. Indeed thefe two 
laft fuppofuions fetm at the firft fight too chimerical to 
deferve a formal confutation. But I cannot help ob- 
ferving, that thofe who have been habituated to the 
ufe of rifled pieces are very excufablein giving v,ay to 
thefe prepolfdfions. For they conflantly found, that 
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Pra&ice. with them they could fire at a mark with tolerable 

w-v -- fuccefs, though it were placed at three or four times 

the ditlance to which the ordinary pieces were fup- 
pofed to reach. And therefore, as they were ignorant 
of the true caufe of this variety, and did not know 
that it arofe only from preventing the defle&ion of the 
ball; it was not unnatural for them to imagine that 
die fuperiority of effect in the rifled piece was owing 
ekher to a more violent impulfe at firfl, or to a move 
eafy paflage through the air. 

“ In order to confirm the foregoing theory of rifle- 
barrelled pieces, I made fome experiments by which 
it might befeen whether one fide of the ball discharged 
from them uniformly keeps foremoft during the whole 
courfe. To examine this particular, I took a rifled 
barrel carrying a bullet of fix to the pound ; but in- 
ftead of its leaden bullet ufed a wooden one of the 
fame lize, made of a foft fpringy woo^J, which bent 
itfelf eafily into the rifles without breaking. And fi¬ 
ring the piece thus loaded agaiult a wall at filch a di- 
llance as the bullet might not be Ihivered by the blow, 
I always found, that the fame furface which lay fore- 
mo(t in the piece continued foremoll without any fen- 
fible defle&ion during the time of its flight. And this 
was eafily to be obferved, by examining the bullet; 
as both the marks of the rifles, and the part that im¬ 
pinged on the wall, were fufficiemly apparent. Now, 
as thefe wooden bullets were but the 16th part of the 
weight of the leaden ones ; I conclude, that if there 
had been any unequal refiftance or defleflive power; 
its effedts mult have been extremely fenfiblc upon this 
light body, and confequently in fome of the trials 
I made the furface which came foremoll from the 
piece mull have been turned round in another fitu- 
ation. 

“ But again, I took the fame piece, and loading it 
now with a leaden ball, Ifetit nearly upright, flopingit 
only three or four degrees from the perpendicular in the 
diredtion of the wind ; and firing it in this lituation, the 
bullet generally continued about half aminute in the air, 
it rifing by computation to near three quarters ©f a mile 
perpendicular height. In chefe trials I found that the 
bullet commonly came to the ground to the leeward 
of the piece, and at fuch a diftance from it, as nearly 
correfponded to the angle of its inclination, and to the 
effort of the wind; it ufually falling not nearer to the 
piece than ico, nor farther from it than ijo, yards. 
And this is a llrong confirmation of the alniofl Heady 
flight of this bullet for about a mile and a half: for 
were the fame trial made with a common piece, I 
doubt not but the deviation would often amount to 
half a mile, or perhaps confiderably more ; though 
this experiment would be a very difficult one to exa¬ 
mine, on account of the little chance there would be 
37 of difeovering where the ball fell. 

Balls from “ It mufi be obferved, however, that though the 
rifledpieces bullet impelled from a rifle-barrelled piece keeps for a 
will at time to its regular track with fbfficient nicety ; yet if 
'lafe from ’ 1S ^ ar extel 'ded that the track becomes 

Their true considerably incurvated, it will then undergo conii- 
courfe. derable deflections. This, according to my expe¬ 
riments, arifes from the angle at lafi made by the 
axis on which the bullet turns, and the .direction in 
which it flies : for that axis continuing nearly parallel 
to itfelf, it mull neceflarily diverge from the line of 


the flight of the bullet, when that line is bent from PraCHce. 
its original direction ; and when it once happens that v 
the bullet whirls on an axis which no longer coincides 
with the lineof its flight, then the unequal refinance 
formerly deferibed will take place, and the deflecting 
power hence arifing will perpetually increafc as the 
track of the bullet, by having its range extended, be¬ 
comes more and more incurvated.—This matter I have 
experienced in afmall rifle-barrelled piece, carrying a 
leaden ball of near an ounce weight. For this piece, 
charged with one drachm of powder, ranged about 550 
yards at an angle of 12 degrees with fufficient regula¬ 
rity ; but being afterwards elevated to an angle of 24 
degrees, it then ranged very irregularly, generally de¬ 
viating from the line of its direction to the left, and in 
one cafe not lefs than 100 yards. This apparently 
arofe from the caufe abovementioned, as was confirm¬ 
ed from the conflant deviation of the bullet to the left; 
for by confidering how the revolving motion was con¬ 
tinued with the progreffive one, it appeared that a de¬ 
viation that way was to be expected. 

** The befl remedy I can think of for this defeCi is 
the making ufe of bullets of an egg-like form inftead 
of fpherical ones. For if fuch a bullet hath its Ihorter 
axis made to fit the piece, and it be placed in the bar¬ 
rel with its fmaller end downwards, then it will ac¬ 
quire by the rifles a rotation round its larger axis; and 
its centre of gravity lying nearer to its fore than its 
hinder part, its longer axis will be conflantly forced 
by the refiftance of the air into the line of its flight ; 
as we fee, that by the fame means arrows conflantly 
lie in the line of their direction, however that line be 
incurvated. 

“ But, befides this, there is another circumflance 
in the ufe of thefe pieces, which renders the flight of 
their bullets uncertain when fired at a confiderable 
elevation. For I find by my experiments, that the 
velocity of a bullet fired with the fame quantity of 
powder from a rifled barrel, varies much more from 
itfelf in different trials than when fired from a com¬ 
mon piece—This, as I conceive, is owing to the great 
quantity of friCtion, and the impoflibility of rendering 
it equal in each experiment. Indeed, if the rifles are 
not deeply cut, and if the bullet is nicely fitted to the 
piece, fo as not to require a great force to drive it 
down, and if leather or fuflian well greafed is made 
ufe of between the bullet and barrel, perhaps, by a 
careful attention to all thefe particulars, great part of 
the inequality in the velocity of the bullet may be pre¬ 
vented, and the difficulty in queflion be in fome mea- 
fure obviated: bur, till, this be done, it cannot be 
doubted, that the range of the fame piece, at an ele¬ 
vation, will vary confiderably in every trial ; although 
the charge be each time the fame. And this 1 have 
myfelf experienced, in a number of diverfified trials, 
with a rifle-barrelled piece loaded at the breech in the 
Englifh manner. For here the rifles being indented 
very deep, and the bullet fo large as to fill them up 
completely, 1 found, that though it flew with fufficient 
exadtnefs to the diffance of 400 or 500 yards; yet 
when it was railed to an angle of about 12 degrees 
(at which angle, being fired with one-fifth of its weight 
in powder, its medium rmge is nearly tcoo yards) ; in 
this cafe, I lay, I found that its range w.-.s variable 
although the greauff care was r.ikc-n to prevent any 

inequalities 
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Praflice. inequalities in die quantity of powder, or in the man- 
v v ner of charging. And as, in this cafe, the angle was 
too fmall for the fir 11 mentioned irregularity to produce 
tbeobferved eftefls ; they can only be imputed to the 
different velocities which the bullet each time received 
by the unequal atftion of the ffidtion.” 

Thus we fee, that it is in a manner impoffible en¬ 
tirely to correct the aberrations arifing from the re¬ 
finance of the atmofphere ; as even the rifle-barrelled 
pieces cannot be depended upon for more than one- 
half of their adlual range at any confiderable elevation. 
Itbecomes therefore a problem very difficult of folu- 
tion to know, even within a very confiderable diftance, 
how far a piece will carry its ball with any probability 
of hitting its mark, or doing any execution. The belt 
rules hitherto laid down on this fubjedt are thofe of 
Mr Robins. The foundation of all his calculations is 
the velocity with which the bullet flies off from the 
mouth of the piece, Mr Robins himfelf had not op¬ 
portunities of making many experiments on the velo¬ 
cities of cannon-balls, and the calculations from fmaller 
38 ones cannot always be depended upon. In the 68th 
Mr Hut- volume of the Phil. Tranf. Mr Hutton hath recited a 
ton’s expe- nimiijer of experiments made on cannon carrying balls 
^“ nents ° n from one to three pounds weight. His machine for 
o/canBoi7 difcovering the velocities of thefe balls was the fame 
balls. with that of Mr Robins, only of a larger flze. His 
charges of powder were two, four, and eight ounces; 
and the refults of ij experiments which feem to have 
been the moll accurate, are as follow. 


Velocity with two 

Velocity with 

Velocity with 

ounces. 

four ounces. 

eight ounces. 

yo» foot in 1" 1068 feet in 1 11 

1419 feet in i v 

684 

1040 

tJja 

695 

948 

1443 

7<=3 

973 

1360 

745 

957 

1414 

5)3J°7 

5)4966 

5)6986 

Mean velo. 701 

993 

1397 

In another courfe, 

the mean velocities 

, with the fame 


charges of powder, were 613,873,1162.“ The mean 
velocities of the balls in the firft conrfe of experiments 
(fays Mr Hutton) with two, four, and eight ounces of 
powder, are as the numbers 1, 1.414, and 1.993 ; but 
the fubduplicate ratio of the weights (two, four, and 
eight) give the numbers 1, 1.414, and 1, to which the 
ethers are Efficiently near. It is obvious, however, 
that the greateft differenae lies in the laft number, 
which anfwers to the greateft velocity. It will ftill be 
a little moreindefedb if we make allowance for the 
weights of the balls ; for the mean weights of the balls 
with the two and four ounces in i8j ounces, but of 
the eight ounces it is iS|.: diminiffiing therefore the 
number 1.993 in the reciprocal fubduplicate ratio of 
18J to 184, it becomes 1.985, which falls (horc of the 
number 2 by .015, or the 133d part of itfelf. A fi- 
milar defeat was obferved in the other courfe of expe¬ 
riments ; and both are owing to three evident caufes, 
viz. r. The lefs length of cylinder through which the 
ball was impelled ; for with the eight-ounce charge it 
lay three or four inches nearer to the muzzle of the 
piece than with the others. 2. The greater quantity 
of elaftic fluid which efcaped in this cafe than in the 
others by the windage. This happens from its moving 


with a greater velocity ; in confequence of which, a 1’radUce. 
greater quantity efcapes by the vent and windage than v ' 
in fmaller velocities. 3. The greater quantity of powder 
blown out nnfired in this cafe than in that of the leffer 
velocities ; for the ball which was impelled with the 
greater velocity, would be fooner out of the piece than 
the others, and the more fo as it had a lefs length of the 
bore to move through ; and if powder fire in time, 
which cannot be denied, though indeed that time is 
manifeftly very ffiort, a great quantity of it mull; re¬ 
main unfired when the ball with the greater velocity 
iffues from the piece, than when that which has the 
lefs velocity goes out, and ftill the more fo as the bulk 
of powder which was at firft to be inflamed in the one 
cafe fo much exceeded that in the others. 

“ Let us now compare the correfponding velocities 
in both cafes. In the one they are 701, 993, 1397 
in the other, 613, 873, 1162. Now the ratio of the 
firft two numbers, or the velocities with two ounces of 
powder, is that of 1 to 1.1436, the ratio of the next 
two is that of 1 to 1.1375, and the ratio of the laft 
is that of 1 to 1.2022. But the mean weight of the 
fliot for two and four ounces of powder, was 28' oun¬ 
ces in the firft courfe and i8| in this ; and for eight 
ounces of powder, it was 28|.in the firft and i8f inthis. 

Taking therefore the reciprocal fubduplicate ratios of 
thefe weights of Ihot, we obtain the ratio of 1 to 1.224 
for that of the balls which were fired with two ounces 
and four ounces of powder, and the ratio of 1 to 1.241 
for the balls which were fired with eight ounces. But 
the real ratios above found are not greatly different 
from thefe : and the variation of the atftual velocities 
from this law of the weights of ffiot r inclines the fame 
way in both courfes of experiments. We may now 
colled! into one view the principal inferences that 
have refulted from thefe experiments. 

1. “It is evident from them, that powder fires almoft 
in ft an tan eou fly. 

2. “ The velocities communicated to balls or ffiot 
of the fame weigh-vwirh different quantities of powder, 
are nearly in the fubduplicate ratio of thefe quantities ; 
a very fmall variation in defeft taking place when the 
quantities of powder become great. 

3. “ When ffiot of different weights are fired with 
the fame quantity of powder, the velocities communi¬ 
cated to them are nearly in the reciprocal fubduplicate 
ratio of their weights. 

4. “ Shot which are of different weights, and im¬ 
pelled by different quantities of powder, acquire velo¬ 
cities which are dire&ly as the fquare roots of the 
quantities of powder, and inverfely as the fquare roots 

of the weights of the ffiot nearly.” 39 

The velocities of the bullets being thus found asMrRo- 
nearly as poffible, the ranges may be found by the f 0 l-bin’sme- 
lowing rules laid down by Mr Robins finding the 

1. “ Till the velocity of the projectile furpafles that range sof 
of 1100 feet in a fecond, the refiftance may be reckon- bullets, 
ed to be in the duplicate proportion of ihe velocity, 

and its mean quantity may be reckoned about half an 
ounce avoir 'npoife on a 12-pound ffiot, moving with a 
velocity of about 25 or 26 feet in a fecond. 

2. “ If the velocity be greater than that of 1100 or 
1200 feet in a fecond, then the abfolute quantity of 
the refiftance in thefe greater velocities will be near 
three times as great as it ffiould be by a comparifon 

with 
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Pra&ice. with the finaller velocities.—Hence then it appears, 

--*-that if a projedtile begins to move with a velocity icfs 

than that of noo feet in i /y , its whole motion may 
be luppofed to be confidered on the hypothefts of a 
refiilance in the duplicate ratio of the velocity. And 
if it begins to move with a velocity greater titan this 
laft mentioned, yet if the firft part of its motion, till 
Its velocity be reduced t© near i roo feet in i u , be con- 
lidered fepafately from the remaining part in which 
the velocity is lefs than noo feet in i u ; it is evident, 
that both parts may be truly alfigned on the fame 
hypothecs ; only the abftlute quantity of the refin¬ 
ance is three times greater in the firfl part than in the 
laft. Wherefore, if the motion of a projedtile on the 
hypothecs of a reliftance in the duplicate ratio of the 
velocity be truly and generally aifigncd, the adtual mo¬ 
tions of refilled bodies may be thereby determined, 
notwithftanding the increased refinances in the great 
velocities. And, to avoid the divifton of the motion 
into two, I iliall Ihow how to compute the whole at 
one operation with little more trouble than if no fuch 
increafed reliltaiice took place. 

<( To avoid frequent circumlocutions, the diftance 
to which any projedtile would range in a vacuum on 
the horizontal plane at 45° of elevation, 1 lhall call the 
potential random of that projedtile ; the diftance to 
which the projedtile would range in vacuo on the hori¬ 
zontal plane at any angle different from 43 °, I lhall 
call the potential range of the projedtile at that angle ; 
and the diftance to which a projedtile really ranges, I 
lhaft call its adtual range. 

“ If the velocity with which a projedtile begins to 
move is known, its potential random and its potential 
range at auy given angle are eaftly determined from 
• See Pro- the common theory of prqjedliles* ; or more gene- 
rally, if either its original velocity, its potential ran¬ 
dom, or its potential range, at a given angle, are 
known, the other two are eaftly found out. 

“ To facilitate the computation of refilled bodies, it 
is neceffary, in the confideration of each refilled body, 
to affign a certain quantity, which I lhall denominate 
F, adapted to the reliftance of that particular projec¬ 
tile.. To find this quantity F to any projedtile given. 
We may proceed thus: Firlt find, from the principles 
already delivered, with what velocity the projedtile mult 
move, fo that.its refinance may be equal to its gravity. 
Then the height from whence a body mull defeend in 
a vacuum to acquire this velocity is the magnitude of 
F fought. But the concifeft way of finding this quan¬ 
tity F to any Ihell or bullet is this : If it be of folid 
iron, multiply its diameter meafured in inches by 300, 
the produdt will be the magnitude of F expreffed in 
yards. If, inftead of a folid iron-bullet, it is a Ihell or 
a bullet of fome other fubftance ; then, as the fpecific 
gravity of iron is to the fpecific gravity of the Ihell or 
bullet given, fo is the F correfponding to an iron-bullet 
of the fame diamerer to the proper F for the Ihell or 
bullet given. The quantity F being thus alligned, the 
neceffary computations of thefe refilled motions may 
be difpatched by the three following propofitioas, al¬ 
ways remembering that thefe propofitions proceed on 
the hypothefis of the refiftance being in the duplicate 
proportion of the velocity of the refilled body. How 
to apply this principle, when the velocity is fo great 
as to have its reliftance augmented beyond this rate. 


lhall he Ihown in the corollary, to be annexed to the PradHcc. 
firft propolition. v ' 
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u PROP. I. Given the adtual range of a given 
Ihell or bullet at any fmall angle not exceeding 8° or 
xo°, to determine its potential range, and conlequeiu- 
ly its potential random and original velocity. 

“ Sol. Let the adtual range given be divided by 
F correfponding to the given projedtile, and find the 
quote in the firft column of the preceding table; then 
the correfponding number in the fccond column mul¬ 
tiplied into F will be the potential range fought: and 
thence by the methods already explained, the poten¬ 
tial random and the original velocity ol the projedtile 
is given. 

Exam. An 18 pounder, the diameter of vhofe Ihot 
is about 5 inches, when loaded with 2 lb. of powder, 
ranged at an elevation 3 0 30' to the diftance of 975 
yards. 

(t The F correfponding to this bullet is 1500 yards, 
and the quote of the adtual range by this number is 
65 ; correfponding to which, in the fecond column, is 
.817 ; whence 817 F, or 1225 yards, is the potential 
range fought; and this, augmented in the ratio of the 
fine of twice the angle of elevation to the radius, 

gives, 
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Praftlce. gives 10050 yards for clae potential random j whence 
' v ~—' it will be found, that the velocity of the projedlile 

was that of 984 feet in a fecond. 

“Cor. ill. If the converfe of this propdfition be de- 
fired ; that is, if the potential range in a ftnall angle 
be given, and theuce the-atStual range be fought j this 
may be folved with the fame facility by the fame table : 
for if the given potential range be divided by its cor- 
refpondent F, then oppofite to the quote fought in 
the fecond column, there will be found in the fird co¬ 
lumn a number which multiplied into F will give the 
adlual range required. And from hence it follows, 
that if the adlual range be given at one angle, it may be 
found at every other angle not exceeding 8° or io°. 

“ Coft. 2d. If the adlual range at a given fmall angle 
be given, and another adlual range be giveti, to which 
the angle is fought; this will be determined by finding 
the potential range correfponding to the two' given 
adlual ranges; then the angle correfponding to one of 
thefe potential ranges being known, the angle corre¬ 
fponding to the other will he found by the common 
theory of projectiles. 

“ Cor. 3d. If the potential random deducedfrom the 
adlual range by this propofuion exceeds 13600 yards ; 
then the original velocity of the projedtile was fo great 
as to be affedled by the treble refinance deferibed a- 
bove ; and confequently the real potential random will 
be greater than what is here determined. However, 
in this cafe, the true potential random may be thus 
nearly affigned. Take a 4th continued proportional 
to 13000 yards, and the potential random found by 
this propolition, and she 4th proportional thus found 
may be adorned for the true potential random fought. 
In like manner, when the true potential random is gi¬ 
ven greater than 13000 yards, we mufl take two mean 
* The ope- proportionals between 13000 and this random* ; and 
rations di- the fird of thefe mean proportionals mud be adiuned 
redtedin indead of the random given, in every operation de- 
this corol- f cr ip> ec l j n thefe propolitions and their corollaries. And 
lary are t jjj s me thod will nearly allow for the increafed refid- 
formedb ance in lar S e velocities, the difference only amounting 
the'table of to a few minutes in the angle of direction of the pro¬ 
logarithms, jedled body, which provided that angle exceeds two 
or three degrees is ufually fcarce worth attending to. 

“ Of this procefs take the following example. 

“ A 24 pounder fired with 12 pounds of powder, 
when elevated at 7° 15', ranged about 2500 yards. 
Here the F being near 1700 yards, the quote to be 
iought in the fird column is 147, to which the num¬ 
ber correfponding in the fecond column is 2.556; 
whence the potential range is near 4350 yards, ^and 
the potential random thence refulting 17400. But this 
being more than 13000, we mud, to get the true po¬ 
tential random, take a 4th continued proportional to 
13000 and 17400; and this 4th proportional, which 
is about 31000 yards, is to be edeemed the true poten¬ 
tial random fought; whence the velocity is nearly 
that of 1730 feet in a fecond. 

u Scholium. This propofuion is confined to fmall 
angles, nor exceeding 8° or io°- In all poflible cafes 
of pradlice, this approximation, thus limited, will not 
differ from the mod rigorous folution by fo much as 
what will often intervene from the variation of the den- 
lity of the atmofphere in a few hours time ; fo that 
the errors of the approximation are much fliori of 

2 


other inevitable errors, which arife from the nature of Pra&ic*. 
this fubjedh '-- -• 

“ PROP. II. Given the adlual range of a given 
Ihell or bullet, at any angle not exceeding 45 0 , to de¬ 
termine its potential range at the fame angle; and 
thence its potential random and original velocity. 

“ Sol. Diminilh the F correfponding to the (hell or 
bullet given in the proportion of the radius to the co¬ 
fine of | of the angle of elevation. Then, by means 
of the preceding table, operate with this reduced F 
in the fame manner as is preferibed in the folution of 
the lad propofuion, and the refult will be the potential 
range fought; whence the potential random, and the 
original velocity, are eafily determined. 

“ Exam . A mortar for fea-fcrvice, charged with 30II1. 
of powder, has fometimes thrown its Ihell, of i2| 
inches diameter, and of 231 lb. weighr, to the didance 
of 2 miles, or 5450 yards. This at an elevation of 45®. 

“ The F to this Ihell, if it were folid, is 3825 yards; 
but as the Ihell is only * of a folid globe, the true F 
is no more than 3060 yards. This, diminilhed in the 
ratio of the radius to the co-fine of | of the angle of 
elevation, becomes 2544. The quote of the poten¬ 
tial range by this diminifhed F is 1,384; which fought 
in the fird column of the preceding table gives 2.280 
for the correfponding number in the fecond column; 
and this multiplied into the reduced F, produces 5800 
yards for the potential range fought, which, as the 
angle of elevation was 45°, is alfo the potential ran¬ 
dom : and hence the original velocity of this Ihell ap¬ 
pears to be that of about 748 feet in a fecond. 

“ Cor. The converfe of this propofuion, that is, the 
determination of the adlual range from the potential 
range given, is eafily deduced from hence by means of 
the quote of the potential range divided by the redu¬ 
ced F ; for this quote fearched out in the fecond column 
will give a correfponding number in the fird column, 
which multiplied into the reduced F, will be the ac¬ 
tual range fought. 

“ Alfo, if the potential random of a projedlile be 
given, or its adlual range at a given angle of eleva¬ 
tion ; its adlual range at any other angle of elevation, 
not greater than 45°, may hence be known. For the 
potential random will affign the potential range at any 
given angle; and thence, by the method of this corol¬ 
lary, the adlual range may be found. 

“Exam. A fit mufquet-bullet fired from a piece of 
the dandard dimenfions, with f of its weight in good 
powder, acquires a velocity of near 900 feet in a fe¬ 
cond ; that is, it has a potential random of near 8400 
yards. If now the adlual range of this bullet at 15° 
was fought, we mud proceed thus : 

“ From the given potential random it follows, that 
the potential range at I5°is 4200 yards; the diame¬ 
ter of the bullet is £ of an inch ; and thence, as it is 
of lead, its proper F is 337.5 yards, which, reduced 
in the ratio of the radius to the cofine of | of 15°, be¬ 
comes 331 yards. The quote of 4200 by this num¬ 
ber is 12.7 nearly ; which, being fought in the fecond 
column, gives 3.2 nearly for the correfpondingnunibdr 
in the fird colume ; and this multiplied into 331 yards 
(the reduced F) makes 1059 y arc *s for the adlual range 
fought, 

“ Exam. II. The fame bullet, fired with its whole 
weight in powder, acquires a velocity of about 2100 

feet 
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Pradtice. feet in a fecond , to which there correfponds. a potential 

-^ random of about 45700 yards. But this number 

greatly exceeding 13000 yards, it mull be reduced 
by the method deferibed in the third corollary of the 
find propofnion, when it becomes J'9700 yards. If 
now the adtual range of this bullet at 15 0 was requi¬ 
red, we fhall from hence find, that the potential range 
at 15° is 9850 yards, which divided by the reduced 
F of the lad example, gives for a quote 2975: and 
thence following the deps preferibed above, the adtual 
range of this bullet conies out 1396 yards, exceeding 
the former range by no more than 337 yards; where¬ 
as the difference between the two potential ranges is 
above ten miles. Of fuch prodigious efficacy is'the 
refidance of the air, which hath been hitherto treated 
as too infignificanc a power to be attended to in laying 
down the theory of projectiles ! 

Schoi. I mud here obferve, that as the denfity 
of the atmofphere perpetually varies, increafing and di- 
minifhing often by T l T part, and fometimes more, in 
a few hours , for that reafon I have not been over ri¬ 
gorous in forming thefe rules, but have confidered 
them as fufficicntly exadt when the errors of the ap¬ 
proximation do not exceed the inequalities which 
woald take place by a change of part in the den¬ 
fity of the atmofphere. With this redridtion, the 
rules of this propofition may be fafely applied in all 
poffible cafes of pradtice. That is to fay, they will 
exhibit the true motions of all kinds of (hells and can- 
non-lhot, as far as 45? of elevation, and of all muf- 
ket bullets fired with their larged cudomary charges, 
if not elevated more than 30°. Indeed, if experi¬ 
ments are made with extraordinary quantities of pow¬ 
der, producing potential randoms greatly furpafling 
the ufual rate ; then in large angles fome farther mo¬ 
difications may be necefTary. And though, as thefe 
cafes arc beyond the limits of all pradtice, it may be 
thought unneceflary to confider them; yet to enable 
thofe who are fodifpofed to examine thefe uncommon 
cafes, I (hall here infert a propofition, which will de¬ 
termine the adtual motion of a projedtile at 45°, how 
enormous foever its original velocity may be. But as 
this propofition, will rather relate to fpecsilative than 
pradtical cafes, indead of fupp.ofing the adtual range 
known, thence to afiign the potential random, I fhall 
now fuppole the potential random given, and the ac¬ 
tual range to be thence invedigated. 

“ PROP. III. Given the potential random of a gi¬ 
ven fhellor bullet, to determine its adtual range at 45 0 . 

Sol. Divide the given potential random by the F 
correfpending to the fhell or bullet given, and call the 
quotient q, and let 1 be the difference between the ta¬ 
bular logarithms of 25 and of q, the logarithm of 10 
being fuppofed unity ; then the adtual range fought is 

3.4 F+2IF—*-^jF, where the double fine of 2IF is 

to be thus underdood ; that if q be lefs than 25, it 
mud be — 2IF: if it be greater, then it mud be + 
alF. this folution, q may be any number not lefs 
than 3, nor more than 2500. 

“Cor. Computingin the manner here laid down, we 
'"""^fhall fin ! the relation between the potential randoms, 
snd the actual range at 45 0 , within the limits of this 
propofition, to be expreffed in the fallowing table. 
7 oi. VIII. 


Potential Random. Adtual Range at 45 0 . 


? F 

— 

- i ,5 F 

6 F 


- 2,1 F 

io F 


2,6 F 

20 F 

— 

- 3,2 F 

30 F 

— 

- 3,6 F 

40 F 

— 

- 3,8 F 

50 F 

—- 

- 4,0 F 

ioo F 

- . 

- 4,6 F 

200 F 

■ 

- 5 ,t 1-' 

500 F 

— 

- 5> 8 F 

1 coo F 

— 

- 6,4 F 

2500 F 

— 

- 7,0 F 


Whence it appears that, when the potential ran¬ 
dom is increafed from 3F to 2500 F, the adtual range 
is only increafed from 14 F to 7 F , fo that an increafe 
of 2497Finthe potential random produces no great¬ 
er an increafe in the adtual range than ji.F, which is 
not its ? ‘.g- part; and this will again be greatly dimi- 
nifhed on account of the increafed refinance, which 
takes place in great velocities So extraordinary are 
the effedts of this refidance; which wc have been hi¬ 
therto taught to regard as inconfiderable. 

That the judnefs of the approximations laid down 
in the 2d and 3d propofitions may be eafier examined ; 
I fhall conclude thefe computations by inferting a 
table of the adtnal ranges at 45 0 of a projedtile, which 
is refifted in the duplicate proportion of its velocity. 
This table is computed by methods different from thofe 
hitherto deferibed, and is fufficiently exadt to ferve as 
a dandard with wliich the refult of our other rules 
may be compared. And fince whatever errors occur 
in the application of the preceding propofitions, they 
will be mod fenfibl.e at 45 0 of elevation, it follows, 
that hereby the utmod limits of thofe errors may 
be affigned. 


Potential Randoms. 

Adtual ranges 

at 45 0 . 

,1 

F 

— 

—— 

— ,0963 

F 

,25 

F 

— 


— ,2282 

F 

,5 

F 

— 


— ,4203 

F 

,75 

F 



— ,5868 

F 

1,0 

F 

— 


— ,7323 

F 

1,25 

F 

— 


.— ,860 

F 

M 

F 

— 


— ,978 

F 

i ,75 

F 

-- 


—1,083 

F 

2,0 

F 

— 


—1,179 

F 

2,5 

F 

— 


—1,349 

F 

3 ,o 

F 

— 


—1,495 

F 

3,5 

F 

— 


—1,624 

F 

4 ,o 

F 

— 


—1,738 

F 

4,5 

F 

— 


—1,840 

F 

5 ,o 

F 

— 


—1,930 

F 

5,5 

F 

—— 


— 2,015 

F 

6,0 

F 

— - 


— 2,097 

F 

6,5 

F 

— 


— 2,169 

F 

7 ,o 

F 

— 


— 2,237 

F 

7,5 

F 

— 


— 2,300 

F 

8,0 

F 

— 

— 

— 2,359 

F 

8,5 

F 

— 


— 2,414 

F 

9 ,o 

F 

— 


— 2,467 

F 

9>5 

F 

— 


— 2,511 

F 

10,0 

F 

— 

— 

— 2,564 

F 

II,0 

F 

E 

e 

— 2,651 

F 

1 3,0 
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47 

Compofi- 
tion for 


A dual Range at 45 °. 
2,804 F 
2,937 F 
3,196 F 
3>396 F 
3,557 F 
3,809 F 

40 50,0 F ---3,998 F 

Oftbedif- We have now only to confider that part of pra&ical 
ferent part# g unuer y which relates to the proportions of the diffe- 
tion* of ,J *" rcnt P arts °f cannon, the metal of which they are 
made, &c. 

Formerly the guns were made of a very great length, 
and were on that account extremely troublefome and 
unmanageable. The error here was firft difeovered by 
accident; fordbme cannon, having been call by mi (lake 
two feetfandan half Ihorter than the common ftandard, 
were found to be equally efficacious infervice with the 
common ones, and much more manageable. This foon 
produced very confulerable alterations in the form of 
the artillery throughout Europe: but in no country 
have greater improvements in this refpeft been made 
than in Britain. For a long time brafs, or rather a 
kind of bell-metal, was thought preferable to cart iron 
for making of cannon. The compofition of this metal 
is generally kept a fecret by each particular founder. 
The author of the Military Diftionary gives the fol¬ 
lowing proportion as the moll common, viz. <e To 
brafs guns. 240 lb. of metal fit for caftiug they put 68 lb. of cop¬ 
per, 50 lb. of brafs, and 12 lb. of tin. T04200I 1 '. of 
of metal fit for calling the Germans put 36871* lb. of 
copper, 20444 lb. of brafs, and 30744 lb. of tin- Ci¬ 
thers ufe xoo lb, of copper, 6 lb. of brafs, and 9 lb. of 
tin ; while fome make ufe of 100 lb. of copper, 10 lb. 
of brafs, and 15 lb. of tin. This compofition was both 
found to be very expenfive, and alfo liable to great in¬ 
conveniences in the ufing. A few years ago, there¬ 
fore, a propofal was made by Mr Muller for ufing iron 
guns of a lighter conftru&ion than the brafs ones, by 
which he fuppofed that a very great faving would he 
made in the expeuce ; and likewife that the guns of the 
44 new conllru&ion would be more manageable, and even 
Mr Mul- efficacious, than the old ones. x< Theredudtion of the 
ler’spropo-expence (fays Mr Muller) of the very large artillery ne- 
fal for re- ce flary for fea and land fervice, is to be confidercd un- 
ducing the ^ twQ jj eat j s . the one, To diminiih' the weight; and 
1 ° the other, Not to ufe any brafs field-artillery, but only 
£ ’ iron, tolcflen the great burthen of our (hips of war, 

and to carry larger calibers than thofe of other nations 
of the fame rate. If the weights of our guns are di- 
miniflied, they will require fewer hands to manage 
them, and of confcquence a fmaller number wilLhe ex- 
pofed to danger at a time : and if we carry larger ca¬ 
libers, our rates will be a match for larger (hips. 

“ The advantage of ufing iron gans in the field in- 
fiead of brafs, will be that the expences are leflened in 
proportion to the coll of brafs to that of iron, which 
is as 8 to 1. 

“ The only objection againft iron is, its pretended 
brittlenefs: but as we abound in iron that is fironger 
and tougher than any brafs, this objection is invalid. 
This I can aflert; having feen fome that cannot be 
broken by any force, and will flatten like hammered 
iron; if then we ufe fuch iron, there can be no danger 
•f the guns burfiing in the moll fevere »< 5 tion. 


Though brafs guns are not liable to burft, yet Pra&ice. 
they are fooner rendered unferviceable in adlion than - v ’ 
iron. - For by the foftnefs of the metal, the vent wi¬ 
dens fo foon, and they are fo liable to bend at the 
muzzle, that it would be dangerous to fire them; as 
we found by experience at Belleide, and where we 
were obliged to take guns from the fhips to finilli the 
liege. 

“ Thefc being undeniable fafts, no poffible reafon 
canbe-affigned againft ufing iron guns in both fea and 
land fervice, and thereby leflen the expences of ar¬ 
tillery fo confiderably as will appear by the following 
tables. 

Lengths and Weights of Iron Ship-Guns. 


Old Pieces. New Pieces 


Calib. 

Length. 

Weigh 

t. 


Calib 

Length. 

Weight. 


Ft In. 






Ft. 

In. 




3 

4 

6 

7 

I 

7 


3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

O 

12 

2 

13 


6 

4 

4 

7 

2 

G 

6 

7 

O 

17 

1 

14 


9 

5 

O 

I I 

I 

O 

9 

7 

O 

23 

2 

2 


12 

5 

6 

15 

O 

0 

12 

9 

0 

32 

3 

3 


18 

6 

4 

22 

2 

O 

18 

9 

0 

41 

r 

8 


24 

7 

0 

3 ° 

O 

0 

24 

9 

0 

48 

O 

O 


32 

7 

6 

40 

O 

0 

32 

9 

6 

53 

3 

2 ? 


42 

8 

4 

52 

2 

0 

42 . 

10 

O 

55 

I 

12 


48 

8 

6 

60 

O 

0 


“ Guns of this conftruftion appear fufficiently ftrong 
from the proof of two three-pounders made for Lord 
Egmont, and they even may be made lighter and ef 
equal fervice. 

Length and Weight of Battering Pieces. 


Old Brass. New Iron. 


Calib.Length. | Weight. 

. 

Calib, 

Legnth. Weight. 

jFr. In.j 

68 0 19 1 0 


6 

B't. Ill.! 

6 1*9 I 0 

9 9 O 2 J 00 


9 

7 0 14 O O 

12 j 9 0 .29 0 0 


12 

7 8 j 8 00 

18 9 6 48 0 0 


18 

9 0 ; 29 1 0 

24 | 9 6 j51 0 0 


24 

9 S }?7 3 0 

32 to 0 Jyj 2 0 


32 

9 0 I42 0 0 


Total 227 Total 151. 


Diff. 72. 

(< That thefe guns are fufficiently ftrong, is evident 
from the former trial ; befidcs, there are feveral 32: 
pounders of the fame dhnenfions and weight now exift*. 
ing and ferviceable; thought call in king Charles II.’s 
time. 


N. B 
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Pruftice. N. B. Thefe battering pieces may ferve in garri- 
7^- foils. 

“ It appears from thefe tables, that no proportion 
hasbeenobferved in any guns hitherto made, in refpedt 
to their length or weight, but merely by guefs. 

Some Examples to Jhow what may he faved by this 
Scheme. 


The old Royal George carried 100 brafsguns, which 
Weighed together 218.2 tons : the ton colls 130 pounds, 
workmanlhip included. 

The expence of thefe guns is then 28366 pounds 
A fet of iron guns ot the fame 
number and calibers, according 
to my conllrudlion, weighs - 127.8 tons 

The ton coll 16 pounds, and the 

whole fet - ... 2044.8 pounds 

The Royal George carries then 
90.4 tons more than is necelfary, 
and the difference between the 
expence is - - 26321.2 pounds 

That is, 12. j times more than the new iron fet cods : 
or 12 Ihips of the fame rate may be fitted out at 
lefs charge. 


A fet of the \ ° T ld ? iron guns for a f 204.4 ? tons 
£ New 5 firff-rate weighs ( 127.8 3 
The difference between the weight 

of the old and new is - 76.6 tons 

The difference between the expencc 

is then - - 1225.6 pounds 

A fet of brafs battering pieces weighs 11.36 tons 
A ton colls 130 pounds, and the fet 1476.8 pounds 
A fet of the new weighs - 7.55 tons 

The ton colls 16 pounds, and the fet 117.8 pounds 
That is, the old fet colls 1 r times, and 632 over, 
more than the new fet; or 11 fets of the new could 
be made at lefs expence than one of the old. 

“ This table Ihows what may be faved in the navy ; 
and if we add thofe on board (loops, the different gar- 
rifons, and the field train, with the great expence of 
their carriage in the field, it may be found pretty near 
as much more. 


Num 

of 

Guns 

Weight | 
of 
Old 

Weight 

of 

New 

' 

Differ. 

Num 

of 

Ships 

Total 

difference 

IOO 

4367 

? 

2556 

c 

18 ir 

r 

5 

9058 c 

90 

3537 


2001 

0 

1536 

3 

9 

13827 3 

80 

3108 


1827 

0 

1287 

3 

7 

9014 1 

74 

109 r 

0 

1840 

2 

I 2 J 0 

2 

32 

40016 0 

70 

2997 

0 

1796 

2 

I 200 

2 

10 

1200$ 0 

64 

2543 

3 

1305 

O 

I2y8 

2 

23 

28485 2 

60 

2177 

3 

1185 

O 

972 

I 

30 

29782 2 

50 

1881 

1 

I03j: 

0 

846 

I 

19 

16078 3 

44 

1365 

2 

705 

0 

660 

2 

8 

5284 0 

40 

1234 

2 

312 

2 

922 

C 

9 

8298 0 

36 

9 /j 3 

3 

450 

O 

513 

9 

7 

3596 X 

32 

956 

2 

435 

0 

C 2 I 

A 

28 

14602 0 

28 

593 

2 

285 

0 

308 

2 

23 

7095 I 

24 

53 i 

3 

25 5 

0 

276 

z 

T 2 

3:21 0 

20 

421 

2 

I9 1 

I 

23O 

I 

15 

3453 3 


Difference between the weights - 203918 3 o 

Sixpences of the \ ? rdfs ,F uns of two firft rates *°39i8 15 o 
iJron ditto . . 43-109 3 o 


This and other propofals for reducing the Weight Pradice. 
and expence of guns have been greatly attended to of '-~ v 
late ; and the Carron-company in Scotland have not 
only greatly improved thefe of the old confirmation, 
but a gun of a new conffrudtion hath been invented P j ate 
by Mr Charles Gafcoigne dire&or of that work, which cCXXV. 
prontifes to be of more effedlnal fervice than any hi- 43 

therto made ufe of.-Fig. 6. reprefents the form p rr por- 

and proportion of the guns made at Carrcn, and tie ns, & c. 
which ferve for thofe of all fees, from i pounders of the ^-uns 
and upwards. The proportions are mcafured by the m=de at 
diameters of the caliber, or bore of the gun, divided Canton, 
into 16 equal parts, as reprefented in the figure. 

The following are the names of the different parts of a 
cannon. 

AB, the length of the cannon. 

AE, the ftrfl reinforce. 

EF, the fecond reinforce. 

FB, the chafe. 

HB, the muzzle. 

Ao the cafcabel, or pomiglion. 

AC, the breech. 

CD, the vent-field. 

FI, the chafe-girdle. 

rs, the bafe-ring and ogee. 
t , the vent-aflragal and fillets. 
pq, the reinforce-ring and ogee. 
vw, the fecond reinforce ring and ogee. 
x, the chafe-aflragal and fillets. 
z, the muzzle-affragal and fillets. 
n, the muzzle mouldings. 
m, the fwelling of the muzzle., 

A i, the breech mouldings. 

TT, the trunnions. 

The dotted lines along the middle of the piece fhow 
the dimenfions of the caliber, and the doited circle 
Ihows the fize of the ball. Fig. 7. Ihows a cohorn 
madealfoat Carron, and which may be mcafured by 
the fame feale. 44 

As the breech of the cannon receives an equal im- trfeandds- 
pulfe with the bullet from the adlion of the inflamed feription of 
gunpowder, it thence follows, that at the moment the carriages, 
bullet flies off, the piece itfelf pulhes backward with 
very great force. This is called the recoil of the can¬ 
non ; and if the piece is not of a very confiderable 
weight, it would fly upwards, or to a fide, with ex¬ 
treme violence. If again it was firmly faftened down 
fo that it could not move in the lead, it would be very 
apt to burll, on account of the extreme violence with 
which the powder would then adt upon it. For this 
reafon it hath been found necelfary to alio tv the recoil 
to take place, and confequently all large pieces of 
artillery are mounted upon carriages with wheels, 
which allow them to recoil freely ; and thus they may 
be fired without any danger. There are ieveral forts 
of carriages for ordnance, viz. baflard carriages, with 
low wheels and high wheels ; fea-carriagts, made in 
imitation of thofe for {hip-guts; and carriages for 
field-pieces, ot which there are two kinds. The car¬ 
riages mud be proportioned to the pieces mounted en 
them. The ordinary proportion is for the carriage to 
have once and a half the length of the gun, the \\ heels 
to be half the length of the piece in height. Four 
times the diameter or caliber gives the depth of the 
planks in the fore end ; in the middle 34. 

E e 2 


We get 


L.2J7028 0 o 


Fig. 
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Fig. 8. lliows Mr Gafcoigne’s newly-invented or 
rather improved gun called a carronade* ; and which, 
in June 1779, was by king and council inftituted 
a ftandard navy-gun, and to of them appointed to be 
added to each Ihip of war, from a firlt-rate to a lloop. 
Of this gun the Carron company have publilhed the 
following account. 

“ The carronade is made fo Ihort, that it is worked 
with its carriage in the fliip’s port; the trunnions ly¬ 
ing immediately over the fill of the port: it is cor- 
redly bored ; and the fhot being perfedly round, fills 
the caliber with fuch exadtnefs, that the leaf! poffible 
of the iinpulfe of the powder efcapes, upon explofion, 
between the cylinder and the fhot ; which lafl alfo is 
thereby more truly diredled in its flight. The bottom 
of the cylinder is a hemifphere, to which the end of 
the cartridge is not liable to flick, and in which the 
fmalleft charge of powder envelopes the fhot, exkauft- 
ing nearly the whole of its impelling force upon it: 
the trunnions are placed fo as to lefTen the recoil, and 
that the gun cannot reft againft the fides of the car¬ 
riage, and is balanced with the utmoft facility. There 
are views call upon the vent and muzzel, to point the 
gun quickly to an objedt at 250 and joo yards di- 
ftance. There is an handle A fixed upon the pommel- 
end of the gun, by which it is horizontally ranged 
and pointed j and there is 3 ring caft upon the caf- 
cabel, through which the breechin rope is reeved, the 
only rope ufed about thefe guns. 

“ The carronade is mounted upon a carriage B, with 
a perfectly fmooth bottom of ftrong plank, without 
trucks j.inftead of which there is fixed on the bottom 
of the carriage, perpendicular from the trunnions, a 
gudgeon C of proper ftrength, with an iron wafher 
D and pin E at the lower end thereof. This gudegon 
is let into a correfponding groove F, cut in a fecond 
carriage G, called a Jlide-carriage ; the wafher fup- 
ported by the pin over-reaching the under-edges of 
the groove H. This flide-carriage is made with a 
fmooth upper furface, upon’ which the gun-carriage 
is moved, and by the gudgeon always kept in its right 
ftation to the port; the groove in the flide-carriage 
being of a fufficient length to allow the gun to recoil 
and be loaded within board. The Hide-carriage, the 
groove included, is equally broad with the fore-part of 
the gun-carriage, and about four times the length; 
the fore-part of the ilide-cariage is fixed by hinge- 
bolts I, to the quick-work of the fhip below the port, 
the end lying over the fill, clofe to the outfide plank, 
and the groove reaching to the fore end ; the gudgeon 
of the gun-carriage, and confequently the trunnions of 
the gun, are over the fill of the port when the gun 
is run out ; and the port is made of fuch breadth, 
with its fides bevelled off within board, that the gun 
and carriage may range from bow to quarter. The 
flide-carriage is fupported from the deck at the hinder 
end, by a wedge K, or ftep-flool; which being altered 
at pleafure, and the fore-end turning upon the hinge- 
bolts, the carriage can be conftantly kept upon an 
horizontal plane, for the more eafy and quick working 
of the gun when the fhip lies along. 

“ The gun and carriages beingin their places, the 
breechin rope, which muft be ftrong and limber, is 
reeved through the ring on the breech, then led thro’ 
an eye-bolt drove downwards, the eye Handing up¬ 


right upon the upper edge of each cheek of the gun- Practice, 
carriage ; from thefe eye-bolts the ends of the breechin ' 
rope are feized down as ufual to an eye bolt driven 
into the quick-work on each fide, in a line with the 
lower furface of the flide-carriage. 

“ The gun being mounted and ready for adtion, is 
loaded with T Vth part of the weight of its ball in fer- 
vice charge of powder put into a wollen cartridge, 
and the end tied up wjth worfted yarn, and placed 
next to the fhot ; and with a fiugle ball, well rammed 
home upon the powder, without a wadding between 
them : the gun being then run out in the port, is 
ranged and elevated with great facility, by means of 
the handle on the pommel; and, by the views, very 
quickly pointed.—Upon difeharge, the gun attempts 
to kick upwards,which being prevented by the wafher 
of the gudgeon bearing hard againft the under part of 
the flide-carriage, the recoil takes place; and the 
gudgeon Aiding backwards in the groove (the wafher 
ftill bearing againft an iron plate on the under edge 
of the groove), till the gun is brought up by the 
breechin rope, as much re-adtion fucceeds as llackens 
the rope, fo that the gun and carriage may be in- 
ftantly turned fore and aft by the handle, and loaded 
again. 

“This gun has many fingular advantages over the 
others of light conftrudtion.—It is fo extremely light, 
that the fmalleft fhips can carry almoft any weight of 
fliot (the 12-pounder weighing under 500 wt. and the 
other calibers in proportion), and that without being 
attended with the inconveniences imputed generally to 
light guns, fince it cannot injure its carriage, or jump 
out of its ftation in the port upon recoil ; and it will 
never heat. 

“It can be eafily managed and worked of all cali¬ 
bers, from the 12 pounders downwards with two hands, 
and the 18 and 24-pounders with three hands. It 
may be readily ranged, pointed, and difeharged, twice 
in three minutes, which doubles the ftrength of the 
fhip againft an enemy of equal force. It is wrought 
upon a horizontal plane to windward or to leeward 


how much foever the fhip lies along under a preffure 
of fail ; and therefore, befides being hampered with 
no tackles or other ropes, except the breechin rope, it 
may be worked with as much eafe and expedition in 
chace or in a gale of wind as in lying to for adtion. 
—It can be ranged from bow to quarter, fo as to 
bring a broadfidc to bear in a circuit of above 10 
points of the compafs on each fide.—It is no more ex- 
penfive in ammunition than the old guns of two thirds 
lefs weight of fhot ; and it requires very few hands 
above the complement neceffary for navigating mer- 
. chant-fhips ; and increafes the ftrength of privateers 
crews, by expofing few hands at the guns, and aug¬ 
menting the number at fmall arms. 

“ Though the carronade cannot, ftridtly fpeaking, 
throw its fhot to an equal diftance with a longer gun ; 
yet, from the fitnefs of the fhot to its cylinder, the 
powers of this gun will greatly furpafs the expecta¬ 
tions of fuch as are not intimately acquainted with the 
effedts oftheelaftic force of fired powder, fince, with 
/jth part of the weight of its ball, at very fmall ele¬ 
vations, it will range its-fhot to triple the diftance at 
which fhips generally engage, with fufficient velocity 
for the greateft execution, and with all the accuracy in 
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Pradice. its dire&ion that can be attained from guns of greater 
'— - lengths. 

, “ There have been two feeming difadvantages im- 

- 1 ' afe” 8 puted to this gun, which it docs not merit, viz. the 
anfwered. nicety of fitting the fhot to the bore of the gun, and 
its incapacity to hold more than two fhot at one 
charge. But as feamen have few opportunities of 
confirming themfelves in juft opinions by experiments 
made on fhore, and cannot, in that cafe, be fully 
converfant with the fubjedl:; the following loofe 
hints may not be inept towards removing thefe ob¬ 
jections. 

“ It is an axiom in projectiles, That a fhot cannot be 
impelled from a gun to any diftance in a direction truly 
parallel to the axis of the cylinder of the piece, or what 
is commonly called point blank , arifing from feveral well- 
known caufes : for, however juft may be the cylinder, 
and however perfect and fmooth may be the fphere of 
its correfponding fhot, and admitting that the im- 
pulfe of the powder aCts through the centre of gravity 
of the fhot, and alfo that the fhot confequently leaves 
the piece in a direction parallel to the axis of its cylin¬ 
der-, yet is the fhot no fooner difeharged, but it be¬ 
comes more or lefs infleCted by its gravity, and de¬ 
flected, according to its velocity, by the refinance of 
the air and wind. 

‘‘Thefe irregularities are of little importance in clofe 
fea-fights, and, being the effect of natural caufes, are 
common to all, Befides thefe, the deviation of a fhot 
from its true direction, is further augmented by the 
windage between the cylinder and its fhot; but the 
greateft uncertainty in the flight of a fhot, making al¬ 
lowance for the aCtion of its gravity, and the air’s re- 
fiftance, fprings from the defects of the fhot itfelf. 
Round-fhot for fhip-guns are feldom nicely examined ; 
and, unlefs they are caft .filed and trulyglobular, and flee 
of all hollows, roughnefs, and other outfide blemifhes, 
and well fitted to the gun, cannot even be difeharged in 
the direction of the axis of the piece ; to the difappoint- 
ment of thofe that ufe fuch, and to the diferedit of the 
gun-founder, however juftly the piece is viewed, or de¬ 
parted ; but, being impelled againft the furface of the 
cylinder, bounds and rebounds from fide to fide, ac¬ 
quires a rotatory motion, and when caft hollow withal, 
and breaking within the cylinder before difeharge, 
(which fometimes happens, efpecially with double 
charges), never fails to injure: and, when often re¬ 
peated, may at laft burft the very belt guns.—Round- 
fhot fhodd not be taken on board a fhip, without be¬ 
ing examined as to its (hape and furface, gaged for its 


fize to the caliber of the gun, and weighed that it be Practice, 
not above or below the ltandard more than half an -- - - 


ounce in the pound of its refpeCtive caliber: good fhot 
then, being of the fame importance toallguns, removes 
the firft objection, 

“ If the direction of the flight of a fhot to its object 
is affeCted by fo many feeming trivial caufes, how much 
more uncertain muft it be, when two or more fhot are 
difeharged together from one gun ? for the fhot next 
thepowder being impelled with more celerity than that 
immediately before it, ftrikes againft it after difeharge, 
and fometimes Olivers itfelf to pieces, and never fails 
to change obliquely the direction of both; and this 
happens with round and double-headed, &c. and all 
double charges; and which, from their various figures, 
cannot reach an object at the fame elevations with the 
round-fhot; efpecially when thefe other fhots are of 
greater weight than the round, which is often the cafe. 
However frightful a broadfide with double charges 
may appear at fea, more confufton is created by them, 
and more time loft within board, by the flrain and ex- 
cefhvc recoil, than real damage done without board 
by the additional charge: for upon a trial on fhore, 
where the effect can be traced, it will be found, that, 
at 100 yards diftance, more fhot will take place with¬ 
in a fmall compafs by Angle than by double charges ; 
and the charges will be oftener repeated in a given 
time, without heating the gun ; and thefe faCls being 
eftablifhed, remove alfo the fecond objection.” 

The following account of the proof of one of thefe 
guns will perhaps ferve to give a more adequate idea of 
the great ufefulnefs of them, than any defeription: 

“ On Monday, OCt. 4. 1779, there was an experi¬ 
ment made at Carron, before the earl of Dunmore, 
&c, &c. with a 68 pounder carronade, nearly of the 
weight of a Britilh navy 12-pounder gun, and charged 
with the fame quantity (viz. 6 lb. of powder.—The 
carronade was mounted, on its proper carriages, into a 
port of the dimcnfions of a 74 gun fhip’s lower-deck 
port ; was pointed without elevation, at a centre of 
eight inches diameter, marked on a bulk’s head of the 
thicknefs of two feet five inches folid wood, at 163 
yards diftance ; behind which, at 168 yards, there was 
another bulk’s head of two feet four inches thick; and 
behind that again, at 170 yards diftance, a bank of 
earth. The (hot pierced the bulk’s head each time, 
and was buried from three to four feet into the bank, 
and the fplinters were thrown about to a confiderable 
diftance on all fldes. 


ift fhot ftruck 1 foot 7 inches below the horizontal line, and 5 feet - from the ipark. 

2d ditto ditto 2 feet ditto,-ditto, and 2 ditto - from ditto. 

3d do. do. through the horizonal line and 3 do. 4 inches from do. * 

4th do. do. ditto . . . do. and 2 do. 4 ditto from do. 

yth do. do. ditto - -- do. 2 do. 10 do. from do. 

6th do. do. 2 inches below- -- do. - 10 do. from do. 

7th do. do. touched the lower part of ditto do. - 7 do, from do. 

8th do. do. 2 inches below - - do. - 10 do. from do. 

9th do. do. 2 feet below - - do. 1 foot 9 do, from do* 

10th do. do. 3 inches below —— .- do. - 3 do. from do. 


u The carronade was laid each time by the views fraCture, as did alfo fixth, feventb, and eighth, and 
without an inftrument; and the Ihot were all to the the fixth and eighth ftruck the fame Jpor, 
left of the mark, owing to a fmall error in departing “ The Carronade was eafily worked with four men, 
the views; the third, fourth, and fifth ihot, made one and may be readily worked and difeharged oa board a 
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Bafe-ring ... 5,5 

Ogee next the bafe-ring d - - 5,5 

The aftragal or half-round - - 4,75 

Its fillet ----- 1 

Total aftragal and fillets at the ventfield e 4 
Firft reinforce ring B - - 4,5 

Second reinforce ring C - - 3,5 

Its ogee - - - 3 

Its aftragal - - -1,5 

And its fillet ... I 

The muzzle aftragal, and fillet a - 4 

Breadth of the fillet at the bafe-ring I 

Diftance of the centre of the button from the 
fillet at the bafe-ring * • 5 

Breadth of the fillet at the button - 1 

Diameter of the fillet at the button - 18 

Diftance of the centre of the button from 
its fillet - - - 12 

Diameter of the button E - - 18 


Praflicc. 


Diameter of its neck 


10,5 


GUNN 

fhip twice a minute with fix men.—With fix pound 
weight of powder the fliot was impelled with a velocity 
of 1400 feet a fecond.” 

We have already feen of how much confequence 
rifle-barrels are in order to bring the art of gunnery 
to perfection ; as they enlarge the fpace in which the 
ball will fly without any lateral deflection to three or 
four times its ufual quantity. This improvement, how¬ 
ever, till very lately, only took place in mufket-barrels. 
But in the beginning of the year 1774, Dr Lind, and 
Captain Alexander Blair of the 69th regiment of foot, 
invented a fpecies of rifled field-pieces. They are 
made of caft-iron ; and are not bored like the common 
pieces, but have the rifles moulded on the core, after 
which they are cleaned out and finilhed with proper in¬ 
struments. 

Guns of rhis conftrn&ion, which are intended for 
the field, ought never to be made to carry a ball of 
above one or two pounds weight at moft * a leaden bul- 
det of that weight being fufficient to deftroy either man 
or horfe.—A pound-gun of this conftruCtion, of good 
metal, fuch as is now made by the Carrou-company, 
need not weigh above an hundred pounds weight, 
and its carriage about another hundred. It can, 
therefore, be eafily tranfported from place to place, 
•by a *few men ; and a couple of good horfes may 
tranfport fix of thefe guns and their carriages, if put 
■into a cart. 

But, for making experiments, in order to determine 
the refiftance which bodies moving with great veloci¬ 
ties meet with from the air, a circumitance to which 
thefe guns are particularly well adapte , or for annoy¬ 
ing au enemy’s fappers that are carrying on their ap- 
•proaches towards a befieged place, a larger caliber may 
be ufed. 

The length of the gunbeing divided into feven equal 
parts, the length of the firft; reinforce AB is two of 
thefe parts; the fecond BC, one and of the diame¬ 
ter of the caliber; the chale CD, four wanting 4* of 
the diameter of the caliber. 

The diftance from the hind-part of the bafe-ring A 
to the beginning of the bore, is one caliber and - 3 Z of 
a caliber. The trunnions TT are each a caliber in 
breadth, and the fame in length ; their centres arc pla¬ 
ced three-fevenths of the gun’s length from the hind 
part of the hafe-ring, in fuch a manner that the axis of 
the trunnions pafs through the centre line of the bore, 
which prevents the gun from kicking, and breaking its 
-carriage. The length of the cafcabel is one caliber 
and of a caliber. 

The caliber of the gun being divided into 16 equal 
fans j 

The thicknefs of metal at the bafe-ring A from 


the bore, is 18,5 

At the end of the firft reinforce ring B 17 

At the fame place, for the beginning of the 
fecond reinforce 17 

At the end of the fecond reinforce C 15 

At the fame place, for the beginning of the 
chafer. - - - - 13,7 5 

At the end of the chafe or muzzle, the mould¬ 
ings a D excluded 9 

At the fwellingof the muzzle b - 12 

At the muzzle-fillet c 9,5 

.At the extreme moulding D 8 


The vent ftiould be placed about half an inch from 
the bottom of fhe chamber or bore, that the cartridge 
may be pricked, left fome of the bottoms of the car¬ 
tridges ihould be left in when the gun is fponged, a 
drcumftancc which might retard the firing till the fhot 
be again drawn (which is no eafy matter), and the.gun 
be cleaned out. From fome experiments of colonel 
Defaguiliers and Mr Muller, it has been imagined, that 
the powder never has fo ftrong an effiedt as when it is 
fired clofe to the bottom of the bore ; yet it is found, 
by the experiments of Count de la Lippe, to have the 
greateft effect when fired near to the middle of the 
charge. This he proved, by firing with tubes, intro¬ 
duced at a vent bored through the button and breech 
of the gun, of different lengths, fo as to reach the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the powder. In the fame manner a 
mnlket or fowling-piece is found to pulh mote when 
the touch-hole is placed at fome little diftance from the 
bottom of the bore ; which arifes from nothing but 
the powder’s ading with more force, by being in¬ 
flamed to greater advantage; confequently, in this cafe, 
the fame quantity of powder will have a greater effect, 
than when the touch-hole is placed at the bottom of 
the bore, which may be of fome ufe in hulbanding the 
powder. 

The above dimenfions are taken from fome elegant 
i pound guns, which were made for the prince of 
Auflurias by the Carron company. 

The rifles make one fpijal turn in the length of.the 
bore ; but go 110 nearer to the breech, in their full 
fize, than two calibers-: and then terminate with a 
gentle flop in half a caliber more, fo as not to prevent 
the cartridge with the powder from being eafily fenr 
home to the bottom of the gun, which would whet-wife 
conftantly happen with the flannel cartridges, and even 
fometimes with paper ones, if not made to enter very 
loofely. The fhape of the rifles is femicircular, their 
breadth being equal to the diameter, which is T \ of a 
caliber, and their depth equal to the femidiameter, or 
of a caliber. 

The bullets, fig. 10. are of lead, having fix knobs 
call on them to fit the rifles of the gun. Being thus 
made of foft metal, they do not injure the rifles ; and 
may alfo fave an army the trouble of carrying a.great 
quantity of Ihot about with them, fince a fupply of 

lead 



s c <a. in. 

PraAice. lead may be bad in mod countries from roofs, See. 

' ---- which can be cad into balls as occafion requires. Lead 

likewife being of greater fpecific gravity than cad- 
iron, flies to a much greater didance. 

Rifled ordnance of any caliber might be made to 
carry iron iliot for battering or for other parpofes ; 
provided holes, that area little wider at their bottom 
than at their upper parts, be cad in a zone round the 
ball, for receiving afterwards leaden knobs to fit the 
rifles of the cannon ; by which means, the iron {hot 
will have its intended line of diredlion preferved,with¬ 
out injuring the rifles more than if the whole line was 
of lead, the rotatory motion round its axis, in the line 
ofits diredlion (which corredts the aberration) being 
communicated to it by the leaden knobs, following the 
fpiralturnof the rifles in its progrefs out of the gun. 
It is particularly to be obl'erved, that the balls mud be 
made to goeaflly down into the piece, fothat the car¬ 
tridge with the powder and the bullet may be both fent 
home together, with a Angle pufhof the hand, without 
any wadding above either powder or ball ; by which 
means, the gun is quickly loaded, and the ball flies 
farther than when it is forcibly driven into the gun, as 
was found from many experiments. The only reafon 
why, in common rifled mufkets, the bullets are ram¬ 
med in forcibly, is this, that the zone of the ball which 
is contiguous to the infide of the bore may have the 
figure of the rifles imprefled upon it, in fuch a manner 
as to become part of a male ferew, exadly fitting the 
indents of the rifle, which is not at all neceffary in the 
prefent cafe, the figure of the rifles being originally 
cad upon, the ball. Thefe knobs retard the flight of 
the bullet in fome degree : but this fmall difadvant-age 
is fully made up by the eafe with which the gun is 
loaded, its fervicc being nearly as quick as that of a 
common field-piece ; and the retardation and quantity 
of the whirling motion which is communicated to the 
bullet being conflantly the fame,‘'it will not in the 
lead affedt the experiments made with them, in order to 
4 g determine the refidance of the air. 

Seitor and In order to hit the mark with greater certainty than 
telefcope can be done in the common random method, thefe 
guns are furuilhed with a fedlor, the principal parts of 
which are , I. The limb, which is divided in faclia 
manner as to Ihow elevations to i ; ur 2odegrees, The 
length of the radius is five inches and an half, and its 
nonius is fo divided as to (how minutes of a degree. 
2. The telefcope, AB, fig. i r. an achromatic refrac¬ 
tor, is feven inches in length (fuch as is ufed in Had¬ 
ley’s quadrants, that are fitted for taking diftances of 
the moon from the fun or liars, in order to obtain the 
longitude at fea), having crofs hairs in it. 3. The 
parallel cylindric bar, CD, is T 4 y of an inch in diame¬ 
ter, having two redlangular ends EF, each half an inch 
fquare and an inch long. On one fide of the end next 
the limb of thefcdlor, is a mark correfponding toafi- 
milar one in tue hinder cock of the gun with which it 
mull always coincide when placed on the gun. The 
length of the parallel bar, together with its ends, isfe- 
ven inches. This bar is fixed to the fedtor by means 
of two hollow cylinders, G, H, which allow the fedtor 
a. motion round the bar. There is a finger-ferew, a, up¬ 
on the hollow cylinder, G, which is flit, in order to 
tighten it at pleafure upon the bar. 4 The circular 
level I, fig. xi. and 12. for fetting the plane of the 
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fedtor always perpendicular when placed upon the gun, 
is * of an inch in diameter. There is a fmall ferew, d, 
toadjuft the level at right angles to the plane of the 
fedtor. j. The linger-ferew b, for fixing the index 
of the fedtor at any particular degree of elevation pro- 
pofed. 

The line of collimation (that is, the line of vifion 
cut by the interfering point of the two crofs-hairs in 
the telefcope (muft be adjufled truly parallel to the bar 
of the fedtor when at o degrees. This is done by 
placing the fedtor fo that the vertical hair may exactly 
cover fome very diftant perpendicular line. If it again 
covers it when the fedtor is inverted, by turning it half 
round upon the bar, which has all the while been kept 
fleady and firm, that hair is correct; if not, corredt 
half the error by means of the fmall ferews, c d e, 
fig. 11. and 13. at the eye-end of the telefcope, and 
the other half by moving the bar; place it again to co¬ 
ver the pet pcndicular line, and repeat the above opera¬ 
tion till the hair covers it in both pofitions of the fee- 
tor. Then turn the fedtor, till the horizontal hair co¬ 
ver the fame pe: pendicular line, and turning the fedtor 
half round 011 its bar, corredt it, if wrong, in the fame 
manner as yon did the vertical hair. 

N. B, Of the four Tmall ferews at the eye-end of 
the telefcope, tbofe at the right and left hand move 
whatever hair is vertical, and thofe at top or underneath 
move whatever hair is horizontal. 

On the fide of the gun upon the firfl reinforce, are 
calf two knobs, F, fig. 9. and 14. having their mid¬ 
dle part diftant from each other fix inches, for fixing 
on the brafs cocks, A, fig 14. and 15, which receive 
the redtangular ends of the parallel cylindric bar of. 
the fedtor, when placed on the gun. 

The next adjuftment is to make Lhe parallel bar, and 
line of collimation of the telefcope, when fet at o de¬ 
grees, parallel to the bore of the gun, and confequently 
to the diredlion of the fhor. The gun being loaded,, 
the cartridge picked, and the gun primed, place the 
fedtor in the cocks of the gun ; and having firfl fet the 
fedtor to what elevation you think neceffary, bring the 
incerfedtion of the crofs hairs in the telefcope upon the 
centre of the mark, the Jimb of the lector being fet 
vertical by means of the circular level, and then take 
off the fedtor without moving the gun. Fire the gun ; 
and if the bullet hits anywhere in the perpendicular 
line, palfing through the centre of the mark, the line 
of collimation of the telefcope and diredtien of the (hot 
agree. But if it hit to the right of the mark, fo much . 
do they differ. In order to corredt which, bring the 
gun into the fame pofition it was before firing, and 
fecure it there. ^ Then file away as much of the fore- 
cock, on the fide, next the gun, as will let the inrer- 
fedtion- of the crofs-hair fall fomewhere on the line pafs- 
ing perpendicularly through the point where the fhot 
fed; and it is then adjufled in that pofition, fo much 
being filed oft the fide of the cock at a, fig. 14. and 
18. as will aliov/ the fide £ to be ferewed elofer, that 
the ends of the parallel bar may have no fhake in the 
cocks. To corredt it in the other pofition, and fo to 
find the true o degrees of the gun, that is, to bring the 
line of collimation of the telefcope, parallel'bar, and 
bore of the gun, truly parallel to each other, repeat 
the above with the trunnions perpendicular to the ho¬ 
rizon, the fedtor being turned a quarter round upon its 
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bar, fo as to bring its plane vertical. The deviation of 
the (hot found in this way is corredted by deepening 
one of the cocks, fo that the vertical hair of the tele- 
fcope may be brought to cover the line palling perpen¬ 
dicularly through the point where the bullet hits ; the 
gun being placed in the fame pofition it was in before 
it was fired. This adjuflment being repeated two or 
three times, and any error that remains being corredt- 
ed, the gun is fit to be mounted on its carriage for fer- 
vice. It is to be obferved, that this fedtor will fit any 
gun, if the cocks and redtangular ends, &c. of the 
parallel bar be of the above dimenfions, and will be 
equally applicable to all fuch pieces whofe cocks have 
been adjufted, as if it had been adjufted feparately 
with each of them. And if the fedtor be fet at any 
degree of elevation, and the gun moved fo as to 
bring the interfedlion of the crofs hairs on the oh- 
jedt to be fired at (the limb of the fedtor being verti¬ 
cal), the bore of the gun will have the fame elevation 
above it, in the true diredtion of the fhot, whatever 
pofition the carriage of the gun is (landing in. A te- 
lefcope with crofs hairs, fixed to a common rifled muf- 
ket, and adjufted to the diredtion of the (hot, will 
make any perfon, with a very little pradtice, hit an 
objedl with more precifion than the mod experienced 
markfman. 

For garrifon-lervice, or for batteries, the (hip or 
garrifon carriage, with two iron ftaples on each fide to 
put through a couple of poles to carry tbefe guns from 
place to place with more difpatch, are as proper as any. 
But, for the field, a carriage like that at fig. 16. where 
the (hafts pulh in upon taking out the iron pins ab , 
and moving the crofs bar A, upon which the breech of 
the gun refts, as far down as the (hafts were pufhed 
in, is the propereft, fince the whole can then be car¬ 
ried like a hand-barrow, over ditches, walls, or rough 
ground, all which may be eafily underftood from the 
figure. 

The principal advantage that will accrue from the 
ufe of rifled ordnance, is the great certainty with 
which any objedl may be hit when fired at with them, 
fince the lhot deviates but little from its intended line 
of diredtion, and the gun is capable of being brought 
to bear upon the objedl with great exadtnefs, by means 
of the tclefcope of crofs-hairs. 

The other pieces of artillery commonly'made ufe of 
are mortars, howitzes, and royals. The mortars are 
a kind of fliort cannon of a large bore, with chambers 
for the powder, and are made of brafs or iron. Their 
ule is to throw hollow (hells filled with powder, which 
falling on any building, or into the works of a fortifi¬ 
cation, burft, and with their fragments deftroy every 
thing near them. Carcafes are alfo thrown out of 
them ; which are a fort of (hells with five holes, filled 
with pitch and other materials, in order to fet build¬ 
ings on fire ; and fometimes bafkets full of ftones, of 
the fize of a man’s fift, are thrown out of them up¬ 
on an enemy placed in the covert-way in the time 
of a fiege. Of late the ingenious General Defagu- 
liers has contrived to throw bags filled with grape- 
(hot, containing in each bag from 400 to 600 (hot of 
different dimenfions, out of mortars. The effedt of 
thefe is tremendous to troops forming the line of 
battle, paffing a defile, or landing, &c. the (hot pour¬ 


ing down like a (hower of hail on a circumference of Practice, 
above 300 feet. v-' 

Mortars are chiefly diftinguifhed by the dimenfions 
of their bore; for example, a i3th-inch mortar is one 
the diameter of whofe bore is 13 inches, &c.—The 
land-mortars are thofe ufed in (leges, and of late in 
battles. They are mounted on beds, and both mortar 
and bed are tranfported on block carriages. There is 
likewife a kind of land-mortars mounted on travelling 
carriages, invented by count Bukebnrg, which may 
be elevated to any degree: whereas all the Etiglifli 
mortars are fixed to an angle of 450. This cuftom, 
however, does no appear to have any foundation in 
reafon. In a fiege, (hells (hould never be thrown with 
an angle of 45 degrees, excepting one cafe only ; that 
is, when the battery is fo far oft, that they cannot other- 
wife reach the works : for when (hells are thrown out 
of the trenches into the works of a fortification, or 
from the town into the trenches, they (hould have as 
little elevation as poflible, in order not to bury them- 
felves, but to roll along the ground, whereby they do 
much more damage, and occafion a much greater con- 
fternation among the troops, than if they funk into the 
ground. On the contrary, when (hells are thrown upon 
magazines, or any other buildings, the mortars lhould 
be elevated as high as poflible, that the (hells may ac¬ 
quire a greater force in their fall, and confequently do 
more execution* 

There are other kinds of mortars, called partridge - 
mortars , hand-mortars , and firelock-mortars; which 
laft are alfo called bombards. The partridge-mortar is 
a common one, furrounded with 12 other little mortars 
bored round its circumference, in the body of the me¬ 
tal ; the middle one is loaded with a (hell, and the 
others with grenades. The vent of the large mortar 
being fired, communicates its fire to the reft j fo that 
both the (hell and grenades go off at once. Hand- 
mortars were frequently ufed before the invention of 
cohorns. They were fixed at the end of a daft four feet 
and a half long, the other end being (hod with iron to 
(lick in the ground ; and while the bombardier with one 
hand elevated it at pleafure, he fired it with the other. 

The firelock mortars, or bombards, are fmall mortars 
fixed to the end of a firelock. They are loaded as all 
common firelocks are; and the grenade, placed in the 
mortar at the end of the barrel, is difeharged by a 
flint-lock. To prevent the recoil hurting the bombar¬ 
dier, the bombards reft on a kind of halberd made for 
that purpofe. 

The chamber in mortars is the place where the pow¬ 
der is lodged. They are of different forms, and made 
varioufly by different nations; but the cylindric feems 
to be preferable to any other form. 

The howitz is a kind of mortar monnted on a field- Howitaes 
carriage like a gun : it differs from the common mor- a „d royal* 
tars in having the trunnions in the middle, whereas 
thofe of the mortar are at the end. The conftrudtion of 
howitzes is as various and uncertain as that of mortars, 
exceptingthat the chambers are all cylindric. They are 
diftinguiffied by the diameter of their bore; for in- 
ftance, a 10-inch howitz is that which has a bore of 
xo inches diameter, and fo of others. They were much 
more lately invented than mortars, and indeed are 
plainly derived from them. 

Royals 
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Pridice. Royals are a kind of (mail mortars, which carry a 

'-' (hell whofe diameter is 5.5 inches. They are mount- 

, cd on beds in the fame way as other mortars, 
mortar * Fig. 17. reprefents a mortar ; and the names of its 
parts are as follow. 

AB, the whole length of the mortar. 
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7. The primer, which mu ft contain a pound ofpow- pratfice. 

der at lead, to prime the pieces. v v ' 

8. The quoin of mire, which are pieces of wood 
with a notch on the fide to put the fingers on, to draw 
them back or pnfh them forward when the gunner 
points his piece. They are placed on the foie of the 


AC, the muzzle. 

CD, chace. 

DE, reinforce. 

EF, breech. 

GA, trunnions. 

a , vent. 

b , dolphin. 

cd, vent-aftragal and fillets. 
de, breech-ring and ogee. 
fg, reinforce-ring and ogee. 
gb, reinforce-aftragal and fillets. 
ik, muzze-aftragal and fillets. 
kl, muzzle-ring and ogee. 

Im, muzzle mouldings. 
k, fhoulders. 

Interior parts. 

0, chamber. 

p, bore. 

q, mouth. 

r, vent. 


carriage. 

9. Leaden-plates, which are ufed to cover the touch- 
hole, when the piece is charged, left fome dirt fhould 
enter it and flop it. 

Before charging the piece, it is well fponged, to clean Method of 
it of all filth and dirt withinfidc; then the proper managing 
weight of gunpow'derisput in and rammed down ; care them, 
being taken that the powder be not bruifed in ram¬ 
ming, which weakens its effedt; it is then run over by 
a little quantity of paper, hay, or the like ; and lattly, 
the ball is thrown in. 

To point, level, or diredt the piece, fo as to play 
againftany certain point, is done by the help of a qua¬ 
drant with a plummet : which quadrant confiflsoftwo 
branches made of brafs or wood ; one about a foot 
long, eight lines broad, and one line in thicknefs ; 
the other four inches long, and the fame thicknefs 
and breadth as the former. Between thefe branches is 
a quadrant, divided into 90 degrees, beginning front 
the ffiorter branch, and furnifhed with thread and 


The mortar-beds are formed of -fery folid timber, plummet. 


and placed upon very flrong wooden frames, fixed in 
fuch a manner that the bed may turn round. The fore¬ 
part of thefe beds is an arc of a circle deferibed from the 
centre on which the whole turns. 

Inftru- There are feveral inflruments employed in the load- 
ments ufed ing of cannon. The names of thefe are as follow : 
the loading j. The lantern or ladle, which ferves to carry the 
cannon, powder into the piece, and which confifts of two 
parts, viz. of a wooden box, appropriated to the ca¬ 
liber of the piece for which it is intended, and of a ca¬ 
liber and a half in length with its vent; and of a piece 
of copper nailed to the box, at thcheight of a half ca¬ 
liber.—This lantern mufthave three calibers and ahalf 
in length, and two calibers in breadth, being rounded 
• at the end to load the ordinary pieces. 

а. The rammer is a round piece of wood, commonly 
called a box fattened to a flick 12 feet long, for the 
pieces from 12 to 33 pounders ; and 10 for the 8 and 
4 pounders; which ferve to drive home the powder 
and ball to the breech. 

3. The fpunge is a long ttaff or rammer, with a piece 
of fheep or lamb-fkin wound about its end, to ferve for 
fcouring the cannon when difeharged, before it be char¬ 
ged with frefh powder to prevent any fpark of fire 
from remaining in her, which would endanger the life 
of him who fhould load her again. 

4, Wad-fcrew confifts of two points of iron turned 
ferpent-wife, to extract the wad out the pieces when 
one wants to unload them, or the dirt which had chan¬ 
ced to enter into it. 

j. The botefeux are flicks two or three feet long, 
and an inch thick, fplitatone end, to hold an end of 
the match twitted round it, to fire the cannon. 

б. The priming-iron is a pointed iron-rod, to clear 
the touch-hole of the pieces of powder or dirt ; and 


The longett branch of this inftrument is placed in 
the cannon’s mouth, and elevated or lowered till the 
thread cuts the degree neceflary to hit the propofed 
objedt. Which done, the cannon is primed, and then 
fet fire to. The method by the fedlor, however, pro¬ 
pofed by Dr Lind, is certainly in all cafes to be pre¬ 
ferred. 

A 24 pounder may very well fire 90 or 100 fhots 
every day in fumrner, and 60 or 79 in winter. In cafe 
of neceffity it may fire more; and fome French officers 
of artillery affiire, that they have caufed fuch a piec e 
to fire every day 1 50 fhots in a fiege.—A 16 and a 12 
pounder fire a little more,becaufe they are eafier ferved. 
There have even been fome occafions where 200 fhots 
have been fired from thefe pieces in the fpace ofnine 
hours, and 138 in the fpace of five. In quick firing, 
tubes are made ufe of. They are made of tin ; and 
their diameter is two-tenths of an inch, being jutt fuf- 
ficient t« enter into the vent of the pie ce. They are 
about fix inches long, with a cap above, and cut flam¬ 
ing below, in the form of a pen ; the point is ftrength- 
ened with fome folder, that it may pierce the cartridge 
without bending. Through this tube is drawn a quick, 
match, the cap being fitted with mealed powder moitt- 
ened with fpirits of wine. To prevent the mealed 
powder from falling out by carrriage, a cap of paper or 
flannel fteeped in fpirits of wine is tied over it. To 
rangepieces in a battery, care mutt be taken to recon¬ 
noitre well the ground where it is to be placed, and the 
avenues to it. The pieces mutt be armed each with two 
lanterns or ladles, a rammer, a fpunge, and two pri¬ 
ming-irons. The battery mutt alfobe provided with 
carriages, and other implements, neceflary to remount 
the pieces which the enemy fhould chance to dif- 
mount. 


alfo to pierce the cartridge, that it may fooner take 
fire. 

Vox.. VIII. 


To ferve expeditioufly and fafely a piece in a bat¬ 
tery, it is neceflary to have to each a lack ofleather, 
F f larg 
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Pra<ftice, large enough eo contain about 20 pounds of powder 
’ 1 to charge the lanterns or ladles, without carrying them 

to the magazine; and to avoid thereby making thofe 
trains of powder in bringing back the lantern from the 
magazine, and the accidents which frequently happen 
thereby. 

A battery of three pieces muft ba\le 30 gabions, be- 
eaufe fix are employed on each of the two] Tides or 
epaulments, which make 12, and nine for each of the 
two merlons. 

There ought to be two gunners and fix foldiers to 
each piece, and an officer of artillery. 

The gunner polled on the right of the piece mull 
take care to have always a pouch full of powder and 
two priming irons : his office is to p si me the piece, and 
load it with powder. The gunner on the left fetches 
the powder from the little magazine, and fills the lan¬ 
tern or ladle which his comrade holds ; after which, he 
takes care that the match be very well lighted, and 
ready to fet fire to the piece at the firlt command of the 
officen 

There are three foldiers on the right and three on 
the left of the piece. The two firft take care to ram and 
fpunge the piece, each on his fide. The rammer and 
fpunge are placed on the left, and the lantern or ladle 
on the right. After having rammed well the wad put 
over the powder and that put over the bullet, they 
then take each a handfpike, which they pafs between 
the foremoft fpokes of the wheel, the ends whereof will 
pafs under the head of the carriage, to make the wheel 
turn rouud, leaning on the other end of the handfpike, 
towards the embrafure. 

It is the office of the fqcond foldicr on the right to 
provide wad, and to put it into the piece, as well over 
the powder as over the bullet 5 and that of his com¬ 
rade on the left to provide 50 bullets, and every time 
the piece is to be charged to fetah one of them and 
put it into the piece after the powder has been ram¬ 
med. Then they both take each an handfpike, which 
they pafs under the hind part of the wheel, topulh it 
in battery. 

The officer of artillery mull take care to have the 
piece diligently ferved. 

In tjie night he muft employ the gunners andfoldiers, 
who lhall relieve thofe who have ferved 24 hours to 
repair the embraftires. 

If there be no water near the battery, care muft be 
taken to have a calk filled with it, in which to dip the 
fpunges and cool the pieces every 10 or 12 rounds. 

The carriage for a mortar of 12 inches of diameter 
muft be 6 feet long, the flafks 12 inches long and 10 
thick. The trunnions are placed in the middle of the 


SS 

Method of 

managing 

tKortars, 


carnage. 

The carriage of an 18 inch morrar muft be 4 feet 
long, and the flalks 11 inches high and 6 thick. 

To mount the mortars of new invention, they ufe 
carriages of caft iron. 

In Germany, to mount mortars from 8 to 9 inches, 
and carry them into the field, and execute them hori¬ 
zontally as a piece of cannon, they make ufe of a piece 
of wood 8 feet 2 inches long, with a hole in the middle 
to lodge the body of the mortar and its trunnions as 
far as iheir half diameter,and mounted on two wheels 
four feet high., to which they join a van train propor¬ 


tioned to it, and made like thofe which ferve to the Practice, 
carriages of cannons. v —* 

Having mounted the mortar on its carriage, the next 
thing is to caliber the bomb by means of a great ca¬ 
liber, the two branches whereof embrace the whole 
circumference of the bomb : thefe two branches are 
brought on a rule where the different calibers are mark¬ 
ed, among which that of the bomb is found. 

If no defedtbe found in the bomb, its cavity is filled, 
by means of a funnel, with whole gunpowder; a little ' 

fpace or liberty is left, that when a fufee or wooden 
tube, of the figure of a truncated cone, is driven thro’ 
the aperture (with a wooden mallet, not an iron one 
for fear of accident), and fattened with a cement made 
of quicklime, allies, brick-duft, and fteel filings, work¬ 
ed together in a glutinous water, or of four parts of 
pitch, two of colophony, one of turpentine, and one of 
wax, the powder may not be bruifed. This tube in¬ 
filled with a combuftible matter made of two ounces 
of nitre, one of fulphnr, and three or more of gunpow¬ 
der dull well rammed. See Fuzee. 

This fufee fet on fire burns fiowly till it reaches the 
gunpowder; which goes off at once, burfting the fliell 
to pieces with incredible violence. Special care, how¬ 
ever, muft be taken that the fufee be fo proportioned 
as that the gunpowder do not take fire ere the fhell 
arrives at the deftmed place ; to prevent which, the 
fufee is frequently wound round with a wet clammy 
thread. 

Batteries confift,—i.Of an epaulment to ihelter the 
mortars from the fire of the enemy. 2. Of platforms on 
which the mortars are placed. 3. Of fmall magazines 
of powder. 4. Of a boyau, which leads to the great 
magazine. 5. Of ways which lead from the battery 
to the magazine of bombs. 6. Of a great ditch be¬ 
fore the epaulment. 7. Of a berm or retraite. 

The platforms for mortars of 12 inches muft have 9 
feet in length and 6 in breadth.— 1 he lambonrds for 
common mortars muft be four inches thick; thofe of a 
concave chamber of 8 lb. of powder, 5 inches ; thofe of 
12 lb. 6 inches; thofe of lSlb. 7 inches or thereabouts. 

Their length is at diferetion, provided there be enough 
to make the platforms 9 feet long.—The forepart of 
the platform will befituated at two feet diflance from 
the epaulment of the battery.—The bombardiers, to 
ihelter themfelvesin their battery, and not be feen from 
the town befieged, raife an epaulment of 7 feet or more 
high, which epanlment has no embrafures. 

To ferve expeditioufly a mortar in battery, there are 
required,—five ftrong handfpikes ; a dame or rammer, 
of the caliber of the conic chamber, to ram the wad and 
the earth ; a wooden knife a foot long, to place the 
earth round the bomb ; an iron feraper two feet long, 
one end whereof mnft be four inches broad and round- 
wife, to clean the bore and the chamber of the mor¬ 
tar, and the other end made in form of a fpoon to clean 
the little chamber ; a kind of brancard to carry the 
bomb, a fliovel, and pick-ax. 

The officer who is to mind the ferviceof the mortar 
muft have a quadrant to give the degrees of elevation. 

Five bombardiers, or others, are employed in that 
fervice ; the firft mnft take care to fetch ihe powder to 
charge the chamber of the.mortar, putting his priming- 
iron in the touch-hole before he charges the chamber; 

and 
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PraeKce. and never going to fetch the powder before he has 

*- v -alkedhis officer at what quantity of powder he deligns 

to charge, becaufe more or lefs powder is wanted ac¬ 
cording to the diftance where it is fired ; the fame will 
take care to ram the wad and earth, which another 
foldicr puts in the chamber. 

The foldier on the right will put again two (hovel¬ 
ful of earth in the bottom of the bdre, which Ihould be 
likewife very well rammed down. 

This done, the rammer or dame is returned into its 
place againfl; the epaulment on the right of the mortar: 
- he takes an handfpike in the fame place to pod himfelf 
behind the carriage of the mortar, in order to help to 
pufli it into battery : having laid down his handfpike, 
he takes out his-priming-iron, and primes the touch- 
hole with fine powder. 

The fecond foldier on the right and left will have by 
that time brought the bomb ready loaded, which mud 
be received into the mortar by the fird foldier, and pla¬ 
ced very draic in the bore or chafe of the mortar. 

The fird on the right will furnilh him with earth 
to put round the bomb, which he mud take care to 
ram clofe with the knife given him by the fecond on 
the left. 

This done, each (hall take a handfpike, which the 
two fird on the right and left ffiall put under the pegs 
of retreat on the forepart, and the t\£s behind under 
thofe of the hindpart, and they together puffi the mor¬ 
tar in battery. 

Afterwards the officer points or directs the mortar. 

During that time, the fird foldier takes care to 
prime the touch-hole of the mortar, without ramming 
the powder ; and the lad on the right mud have the 
match ready to fet fire to the fufee of the bomb on the 
right, while the fird is ready with his on the left to fet 
fire to the touch-hole of the mortar, which he ought 
not to do till he fees the fufee well lighted. 

The foremodfoldiers will have their handfpikes ready 
to raife the mortar upright as foon as it has difeharged, 
while the hindmod on the left (hall with the feraper 
clean the bore and chamber of the mortar. 

The magazine of powder for the fervice of the bat¬ 
tery ffiall be fituated IJ or 20 paces behind, aird covered 
with boards and earth over it.—The loaded bombs 
are on the fide of the faid magazine, at five or fix paces 
diftance. 

The officer who commands the fervice of the mortar 
mud take care to difeover as much as poffible with the 
eye the didancc of the place where he intends to throw 
his bomb, giving the mortar the degree of elevation 
according to the judgment he has formed of the dif¬ 
tance. Having thrown the fird bomb, he mud di- 
miniffi or increafe the degrees of elevation according 
to the place on which it (hall fall. Several make u(e 
of tables to difeover the different didances according to 
the differences of the elevations of the mortar, efpecial- 
ly the degrees of the quadrant from 1 to 45 : but thefc, 
from the principles already laid down, mud be falla- 
56 cious. 

Of the pe- The petard is the next piece of artillery which de* 
tard. ferves our attention ; and is a kind of engine of metal, 

* fomewhat in ffiape of a high-crowned hat, ferving to 

break down gates, barricades, draw bridges, or the 
like works, which are intended to be furprifed. It is 
very (hort, narrow at the b*eech and wide at the 
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muzzle, made of copper mixed with a little braf?, or Praftice. 
of lead with tin. v ' 

The petards are not always of the fame height and 
bignefs : they are commonly 10 inches high, 7 inches 
of diameter a-top, and 10 inches at bottom. They 
Weigh commonly 40, 45, and 50 pounds. 

The madrier, on which the petard is placed, and 
where it is tied with iron circles, is of two feet for its 
greateft width, and of 18 inches on the (ides, and no 
thicker than a common madrier. Under the madrier 
are two iron-bars paffed croffwife, with a hook, which 
ferves to fix the petard. 

To charge a petard 15 inches high, and 6 or 7 
inches of caliber or diameter at the bore, the infide 
mull be firft very well cleaned and heated, fo that the 
hand may bear the heat ; then take the bed powder 
that may be found, throw over it fome fpirit of wine, 
and expofe it to the fun, or put it in a frying-pan 
and when it is well dried, 5 lb. or 6 lb. of this powder 
is put into the petard, which reaches within three 
fingers of the mouth : the vacancies arc filled with tow, 
and flopped with a wooden-tampion ; the mouth being 
flrongly bound up with cloth tied very tight with ropes; 
then it is fixed on the madrier, that has a cavity cut in 
it to receive the mouth of the petard, and fattened 
down with ropes. 

Some, inftead of gunpowder for the charge, ufe one 
of the following compofition, viz. gunpowder feven 
pounds, mercury fublimate one ounce, camphor eight 
ounces; or gunpowder fix pounds, mercury fublimate 
three ounces, and fulphur three; or gunpowder fix, 
beaten glafs half an ounce, and camphor three quarters. 

Before any of thefc pieces are appropriated for ler- 
vice, it is neceflary to have each undergo a particular 
trial of its foundnefs, which is called a proof, to be 
made by or before one authorifed for thepurpofe, call¬ 
ed the proof-mafler. 

To make a proof of the piece, a proper place is 
chofen, which is to be terminated by a mount of earth 
very thick to receive the ballets fired againfl; it, thar. 
noire of them can run through it. The piece is laid 
on the ground, fupported only in the middle by a block 
of wood. It is fired three times; the firft with powder 
of the weight of the bullet, and the two others with * 
of the weight; after which a little more powder is put 
in to finge the piece, and after this, water, which is 
imprefled with a fpunge, putting the finger on the 
touch-hole to difeover if there be any cracks ; w hich 
done, they are examined with the cat, which is a piece 
of iron with three grafps, difpofed in the form of a 
triangle, and of the caliber of the piece; then it is vilited 
with a wax-candle, but it is of very little fervice in the 
fmall pieces, becaufe if they be a little long the fmoke 
extinguiffies it immediately. See Plate CCXX 1 V. 

Betides the large pieces already mentioned, invent- of fm?.<■ 
ed for the deftruftion of mankind, there are others arms, 
call fmall guns-, viz. mufkets of ramparts, common 
mufleets, fuftls, carabines, mulketoons, and piftols. 

A mu(ket, or mufquet, is a fire-arm borne 011 the 
(houlder, and ufcd in war, formerly fired by the appli¬ 
cation of a lighted match, but at pn-fent wdth a flint 
and lock. The common nmlket is of the caliber of 20 
leaden balls to the pound, and receives balls from 22 
to 24; its length is fixed to 3 feet 8 inches from the 
muzzle to the touch-pan. 
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Practice. A fual,‘ or firelock, has the fame length and caliber, 
'f— / and ferves at prefent inftead of a mulket. 

A carabine is a finall fort of fire-arm, Ihorter than 
a fufil, and carrying a ball of 2,4 in the pound, borne by 
the light-horfe, hanging at a belt over the left fhoul- 
der. This piece is a kind of medium between the pif- 
tol and the mulket; and bears a- near affinity to the 
arquebnfs, only that its bore is fmaller. It was for¬ 


merly made with a match-lock, but of late only with a Prac tice, 
flint-lock. ' v 

The mufquetoon is of the fame length of the cara¬ 
bine, and the barrel polifhed, and clean within. It car¬ 
ries five ounces of iron, or feven and an half of lead, 
with an equal quantity of powder. 

The-barrel of apifiol is generally finches long. 


Gunpow¬ 

der. 
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GUNPOWDER, a compofition of falcpetre, ful- 
phur, and charcoal, mixed together and ufually gra¬ 
nulated ; which eafily takes fire, and, when fired, ra- 
rifies or expands with great vehemence, by means of 
its elaltic force. 

It is to this powder we owe all the adlion and effedt 
of guns, ordnance, &c. fo that the modern military 
art, fortification, &c. in a great meafure depend 
thereon. 

Invention of Gunpowder. See Gun. 

Method of making Gunpowder. Dr Shaw’s receipt 
for this purpofe is as follows: Take four ounces of 
refined faltpetre, an ounce of brimftone, and lix drams 
of finall coal: reduce thefe to a fine powdei;, and con¬ 
tinue beating them for forue time in a Hone mortar 
with a wooden peftle, wetting the mixture between 
whiles with water, fo as to form the whole into an uni¬ 
form pafte, which is reduced to grains, by palling 
it through a wire-fieve fit for the purpofe; and in this 
form being carefully dried, it becomes the common 
gunpowder. 

For greater quantities mills are ufually provided, by 
means of which more .work may be performed in one 
day than a man can do in a hundred. 

The nitre or faltpetre is refined thus: Diflolve four 
pounds of rough nitre as it comes to us from the In¬ 
dies, by boiling it in as much water as willcommodi- 
oufly fuffice for that purpofe : then let it flioot for two 
or three days in a covered veffel of earth, with fticks 
laid acrofs for the cryftals to adhere to. Thefe cry- 
ftals being taken out, are drained and dried in the open 
air. 

In order to reduce this fait to powder, they ditfolve 
a large quantity of ic in as fmall a proportion of water 
as poffible ; then keep it conftantly ftirring over the 
fire till the water exhales and a white dry powder is 
left behind. 

In-order to purify the brimftone employed, they 
dilfolveit with a very gentle heat; then femn and pafs 
it .through a double ftrainer. If the brimftone (hould 
happen to take fire in the melting, they have an iron 
cover that fits on clofe to the melting-veffel, and damps 
the flame. The brimftone is judged to be fufficiently 
refined if it melts, without yielding any fetid odour, 
between two hot iron-plates, into a kind of red fub- 
ftance. 

The Coal for the making of gunpowder is either 
that of willow or hazel, well charred in the ufttal 
manner, and reduced to powder. And thus the ingre¬ 
dients are prepared for making this commodity: but 
as thefe ingredients require to be intimately mixed, and 
as there would be danger of their firing if beat in a 
dry form,the method is tokeep them continually moift, 
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either with water, urine, or a folution of fal ammoniac: Gunpow- 
they continue thus ftamping them together for 24 . e *’ . 

hours; after which the mafs is fit for corning and 
drying in the fun, or otherwife, fo as fedulonfly to 
prevent its firing. 

Different kinds of Gunpowder. The three ingre¬ 
dients of gunpowder are mixed in various proportions 
according as the powder is intended for niulkets, great 
guns, or mortars: though thefe proportions feem not 
to be perfectly adjufted or fettled by competent expe¬ 
rience. . ' 

Semienowitz, for mortars, diredls an hundred pounds 
of faltpetre, twenty-five of fulphur, and as many of 
charcoal ; for great guns, an hundred pounds of falt¬ 
petre, fifteen pounds of fulphur, and eighteen pounds 
of charcoal ; for mulkets and piftols, an hundred 
pounds of faltpetre, eight pounds of fulphur, and ten 
pounds of charcoal. Miethius extols the proportion of 
one pound of faltpetre to three ounces of charcoal, 
and two or two and a quarter of fulphur; than which, 
he affirms, 1 no gunpowder can poffibly be ftronger. 

He adds, that the ufual pradlice of miking the gun¬ 
powder weaker for mortars than guns, is without any 
foundation, and renders the expence needlefsly much 
greater : for whereas to load a large mortar, twenty- 
four pound of common powder is required, and confe- 
quently, to load it ten times, two hundred and forty 
pound, he fhows, by calculation, that the fame effect 
would be had by one hundred and fifty pound of the 
ftrong powder. 

On this fubjedf Mr Thomfon f obferves, that almoft f Phil, 
all thofe who have written upon gunpowder, particu- Tra»f. 
larly thofe of the laft century, have given different re- Vo ■ 7 r% 
ceipts for its compofition; and he propofes it as a 
query. Whether thefe differences have not arifen from 
obferving that fome kinds of powder were better adapt¬ 
ed to particular purpofes than others, or from experi¬ 
ments made on purpofe to afeertain the fadt ? “ There 
is one circumftance (he fays) that would lead us to 
fuppofe that this was the cafe. That kind of powder 
defigned for mortars and great guns was weaker than 
that intended for fmall arms : for if there is any foun¬ 
dation for thefe conjedtures, it is certain, that the 
weakeft powder, or the heavieft in proportion to its 
elaftic force, ought to be ufed to impel the heavieft 
bullets ; and particularly in guns that are imperfeftly 
formed, where the vent is large, and the windage very 
great. I am perfectly aware (adds he), that an ob¬ 
jection may here be made, viz. that the elaftic fluid 
generated from gunpowder muft be fuppofed to have 
the fame properties very nearly, whatever may be the 
proportion of its feveral ingredients : and that there¬ 
fore the only difference there can be in powder is, that 

on® 
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one kind may generate more of this fluid, and another the powder had been ufed without any addition. As Gunpov 

lefs ; and that when it is generated it adts in the fame the explofion of pulvis fulminans appears vaftly fupe- __^ r j__ 

manner, and will alike efcape, and with the fame ve- rior to that of gunpowder, fome (alt of tartar in its 
locity, by any paffage it can find. But to this I an- pureft flate, was mixed in the proportion of 20 grains 
fwer, that though the fluid may be the fame, as it un- to 145 of powder; but on firing the piece, it was 
doubtedly is, and though its denfity and elaflicity ftill found that the force of the explofion was leflened. 

may be the fame in all cafes, at the inftant of its ge- Sal ammoniac was next tried ; which, under certain 

neration ; yet in the explofion, the elaltic and unelaftic circumftances, is found to produce a great quantity of 
parts are fo mixed together, that I imagine the fluid airorelaflic vapour; but oil mixing 20 grains of it 
eannot expand without taking the grofs matter along with 145 of gunpowder, the force of the explofion 
with it; and the velocity with which the flatne ifliies was ftill found to be diminifhed. As mod of the me¬ 
at the vent is to be computed from the elaflicity of tals, when diffolved in acids, particularly brafs in fpirit 
the fluid, and the denfity or weight of the fluid and of nitre, are found to produce much elaftic vapour, it 
grofs matter taken together, and not limply from the was thought worth while to try whether the force of 
denfity and elaflicity of the fluid.” powder could be augmented by this means. Twenty 

To increafe the ftrength of powder, Dr Shaw thinks grains of brafs dull were therefore mixed with 145 
it proper to make the grains confiderably large, and to grains of powder ; but ftill the force of ihe explofion 
have it well lifted from the fmall dull. We fee that was not augmented. In our author’s opinion, how- 
gunpowder, reduced to dull, has little explolive force ; ever, neither brafs dull nor Ethiops mineral ditninifh 
but when the grains a-re large, the flame of one grain the force of the explofion otherwife than by filling up 
has a ready paflage to another, fo that the whole par- the interftices between the grains, obftrudting the par¬ 
cel may thus take fire nearly at the fame time, other- fage of the flame, and thus impeding the progrefs of 
wife much force may be loft, or many of the grains the inflammation. Thus it appears, that little hope 
go away as fliot unfired. remains of augmenting the force of gunpowder by 

In the 71ft volume of the Phil. Tranf. Mr Thomfon any addition either ofliquid or inflammable folids: the 
gives an account of feveral attempts to augment the reafon is obvious, viz. becaufe all of them, the liquids 
force of gunpowder by the addition of different ingre- efpecially, abforb great quantities of heat before they 
dients. The power of fteam has by many been over- can be converted into vapour ; and this vapour, after 
rated to fuch a degree, as to be fuppofed capable of it is formed, requires more heat to make it expand 
anfwering the purpofes of gunpowder; but no at- more forcibly than air : hence, as the effeds of gun- 
tempts to accomplifh this have ever fucceeded in any powder depend entirely upon the emiflion of a qtian. 
degree. Mr Thomfon attempted to combine the forces city of air, and its rarefaction by vehement heat, the 
of fteam andgunpowder together in the following man- power muft be greatly diminifhed by the abforption 
ner. Having procured a number of air bladders of of this heat, which ought to be fpent in rarefying the 
very fmall fifties, he put different quantities of water air. Even folid bodies cannot be fet on fire without 
into them from the fize of a fmall pea to that of a a previous abforption of heat to convert them intova- 
prftol bullet, and tying them up with fome very fine pour* ; but liquids have this property ftill more than *Sce flat. 
thread, hung them up to dry on the outfidc. He then folids, as is explained under the articles Chemistry, 
provided a number of cartridges made of fine paper. Evaporation, &c. and mud iherefore dimiiiifh (he 
and filled them with a quantity of gunpowder equal explofive force ftill more. Lime added to gunpowder, 
to the ufual charge for a common horfeman’s piftol. however, is faid to augment the power of the cxplo- 
He then loaded the piftol with a bullet, fired it againft fion by one third. 

an oaken plank about fix feet from the muzzle, and In his experiments on gunpowder, Mr Thomfon had 
obferved the recoil and penetration of the bullet. He the curiofity to compare the ftrength of aurum fulmi- 
next tried the effedl of one of thefe fmall bladders of nans, when enclofed in a gun barrel, with that of corn- 
water when put among the gunpowder, but always mon gunpowder; but his experiment only verified 
found the force of the powder very much diminilhed, what has been found by others, viz. that this powder, 
and the larger the quantity of water the greater was which in the open air makes fuch a very violent re- 
the diminution ; the report of the explofion was alio port, has in clofe veffels fcarce any power, compara- 
diininithed in a ftill greater proportion than the force tively fpeaking, either of explofion or projecting a 
of the bullet or recoil. It being fuppofed that'the bullet. Mr Thomfon, however, taking it for granted 
bladder had burft, and thus by wetting the gunpowder that the power of aurum fulminans would be found 
prevented it from taking fire, the experiment was re- much greater than that of gunpowder, took care to 

peated with highly rectified fpirit of wine, but the have a barrel of uncommon ftrength prepared dor the 

diminution of the force was very little inferior to what experiment. The weight of it was 71b. 5 oz. ; the 
it had been by water. Etherial oil of turpentine, length 13,25 inches, and the width of the bore 
and fmall quantities of quickfilver were alfo tried, but 0.55 inches. This barrel, being charged with 27,44 
with no better fuccefs than before. Thinking, how- grains of aurum fulminans and two leaden bullets, 
ever, that the failure of the quickfilver might be owing which, together with the leather pm about them 
to its having been too much in a body, the experiment to make them fit the bore without windage, weighed 
was repeated with the metal difperfed in fmall panicles 427 grains: it was laid upon a chaffing-di(h of live 

through the powder. To a-ccomplifli this difperfion coals at the diftance of about ten feet from .1 he pen- 

tlic more completely, 20 grains of Ethiops mineral were dulum, and the piece was direded againft the centre 
mixed very intimately with 145 grains of powder ; of the pendulum. Some minutes elapfed before the 
but ftill the force of the bullet was much lefs than if powder exploded; but when it did fo, the explofion 
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Gunpow- did not much exceed the report of a well charged air- 
^ er - . gun; and it was not till he faw the pendulum in 
“ ' motion, that Mr Thompfon could be perfuaded that 

the bullets had been difcharged. O11 examination, 
however, it was found that nothing bad been left in 
the barrel, and that the powder had probably been all 
■exploded, as a great many particles of the revived me* 
tal were thrown about. From a calculation of the 
motion communicated to the pendulum, it was found 
that the velocity of the bullets had been about 428 feet 
in a fecond : whence it appears that the power of au- 
rum fulminans, compared with that of gunpowder, is 
only as 4 to x 3 very nearly. 

Method of trying and examining Gunpowder. There 
are two general methods of examining gunpowder; 
one with regard to its purity, the other with regard to 
its ftrength. Its purity is known by laying two or 
three little heaps near each other upon white paper, 
and firing one of them. For if this cakes fires readily, 
and the finoke rifes upright, without leaving any drofs 
or feculent matter behind, and without burning the 
paper, or firing the other heaps, it is efteemed a iign 
that the fulphur and nitre were well purified, that the 
coal was good, and that the three ingredients were 
thoroughly incorporated together ; but if the other 
heaps alfo take fire at the fam« time, it is prefumed, 
that either common fait was mixed with the nitre, or 
that the coal was not well ground, or the whole mafs 
not well beat and mixed together; and if either the 
nitre or fulphur be not well purified, the paper will 
be black or ipotted. 

Several inftruments have been invented to try the 
ftrength of gunpowder ; but they have generally been 
complained of as inaccurate. Mr Thomfon, in the 
71ft volume of the Philofophical Tranfaftious, gives an 
account of an exaft method of proving the ftrength 
of it. “ As the force of powder (fays he) arifes 
from the adtion of an elaftic fluid that is generated 
from it in its inflammation, the quicker the charge 
takes fire, the more of this fluid will be generated in 
any given fliort fpace of time, and the greater of courfe 
will its effedt be upon the bullet. But in the common 
method of proving gunpowder, the weight by which 
the powder is confined is fo great in proportion to the 
quantity of the charge, that there is time quite fuf- 
ficient for the charge to be all inflamed, even when 
the powder is of the floweft conipofition, before the 
boJy to be put in motion can be fenfibly removed 
from its place. The experiment therefore may fhow 
which of the two kinds of powder is the ftrongeft, 
when equal quantities of both are confined in e- 
qual fpaces, and both completely inflamed; but 
the degree of the inflammability, which is a pro¬ 
perty efl'ential to the goodnefs of the powder, cannot 
by this means be afcertained. Hence it appears how 
powder may anfwer to the proof, fucli as is commonly 
required, and may ueverthelefs turn out very indiffe¬ 
rent when it comes to be ufed in fervice. But though 
the common powder-triers may fhow powder to be 
better than it really is, they can never make it appear 
to be worfe than it is; it will therefore always be the 
intereft of thofe who manufadhire the commodity to 
adhere to the old method of proof, but the purchafer 
will find his account in having it examined in a method 
by which itfs goodnefs may be afcertained with greater 
precifion.” 


In order to determine the gcodnt fi. of powder by Cunpovr- 
Mr Thomfon’s method, it is ner ffary to have a bar- £er. 
rel fufpended by two iron rods in furh a manner that ' , " —v 1 

it can eafily move backward or forward by the vibra¬ 
tion of the rods; and the fpace it moves through afeer- 
tained by marking it on a piece of ribbon. The 
barrel being then charged with powder, and fitted with 
a proper bullet, is to be fired, and the recoil marked 
upon the ribbon. The experiment is to be repeated 
three or four times, er.oftent, i' there is any difference 
in the recoil; the extremes of which may be marked 
with black lines on the ribbon, and the word proof 
written upon the middle line betwixt the two. But 
if the experiments are mad? with fufficient accuracy, 
there will commonly be very little difference in the 
length to which the ribbon is drawn out. Thus the 
comparative goodnefs of powder may eafily be afcer¬ 
tained ; for the ftronger the pw.vder is, the greater 
will be the recoil, and confequently the greater length 
to which the ribbon will be drawn out; and if care 
is taken in proportioning the charge to the weight of 
the bullet, to come as near as poflible to the medium 
proportion that obtains in praflice, the determination 
of the goodnefs of gunpowder from the refult of this 
experiment cannot fail to hold good in a&ual fervice. 

The bullets fliould be made to fit the bore with very 
little windage ; and it would be better if they were 
ali caft in one mould and in the fame parcel of lead; 
as in that cafe their weights and dlmenfions would be 
more accurately the fame ; and the experiments would 
of courfe be more conclufive. The ftated charge of 
powder might be half an ounce, and it fhould always 
be put in a cartridge; and after the piece is loaded, 
it fliould be primed with other powder, firft taking 
care to prick the cartridge by thrufting a priming wire 
down the vent. 

From feveral experiments it appears, that the effeft 
of the charge is confiderably augmented or diminifhed, 
according to the greater or lefs force employed in ram¬ 
ming it^ down. To prevent this inconvenience, Mr 
Thomfon advifes theufe ofacylindric ramrod of wood, 
fitted with a metal ring about an inch or an inch and 
an half in diameter; which being placed at a proper 
diftance from the end which goes up into the bore, will 
prevent the powder from being too much compreffed. 

In making experiments of this kind, however, it is 
neceflkry to pay attention to the heat of the barrel 
as well as to the temperature of the atmofphcre; for 
heat and cold, drynefs and moiflure, have a very fen- 
fible effedt upon gunpowder to augment or diminilh 
its force. When a very great degree of accuracy 
therefore happens to be requifite, it will be proper to 
begin by firing the piece two or three times, merely 
to warm it; after which three or four experiments may 
be made with ftandard powde r, to determine the proof: 
mark a fecond time, for the ftrength of powder is dif¬ 
ferent at different times, in confequencc of the ftate of 
the atmofphere. After this the experiments may be 
made with the powder that is to be proved, taking 
care to preferve the fame interval of time between the 
difeharges, that the heat of the piece may be the fame 
in each trial. 

Having thus determined the comparative degrees of 
ftrength of two different kinds of powder, their com¬ 
parative value may be afcertained by augmenting the 
quantity of the weaker powder till the velocity of the 

bullets 
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•unpow- bullets in both cafes becomes the fame. The 
der. ffrong powder is therefore precifely as much more va- 
' — j ua blc than the weak, as it produces the fame efitd 

with a fmaller quantity. Thus if a quarter of an 
ounce of one kind of powder difcharges a bullet with 
the fame velocity that half an ounce of another kind 
does, it is plain that the former is twice as valuable as 
the latter, and ought to he fold at double the price.— 
By comparifons of this kind, Mr Thomplon found that 
the bell battle powder (fo called from its being made 
at the village ot Battle in Kent) is flronger than go¬ 
vernment powder, in the prdportion of 4 to 3 ; but from 
a companion of the prices, it appears that the former 
is no lefs than 41 * per cent, dearer than it ought to bej 
and confequently, that whoever ufes it in preference 
to government powder, does it at a certain lofs of 41 ’ 
per cent, of the money it colls him. 

There has been much talk of a white powder, 
which, if it anfwered the charafler given it, might 
be a dangerous compofition ; for they pretend that 
this white powder will throw a ball asfar as the black, 
yet without making a report; but none of the white 
powder we have fecn, fays Dr Shaw, anfwers to this 
charadter : being, as we apprehend, commonly made 
either with touchwood or camphor, inflead of coal. 

Under the article Gunnery, the phylical caufe of 
the explofion of powder, and the force wherewith it 
expands, have been fo fully confidered, that it would 
be fuperfluous to add any thing here concerning them. 
Only we may obferve, that though it is commonly 
made ufe of for military purpofes only in fmall quan¬ 
tities, and confined in certain veffels ; yet when large 
quantities are fired at once, even when unconfined in 
the open air, it is capable of producing terrible de- 
flrudlion. The accounts of damage done by the blowing 
up of magazines, powder-mills, &c. are too numerous 
and well-known to be here taken notice of. The fol¬ 
lowing is a relation of what even a moderate quantity 
of powder will accomplish, when fired in the open air. 
“ The king of Navarre took Monfegur. Captain 
Milon inclofed 500 pounds of powder in a bag, which 
he found means to introduce, by a drain from the town, 
into the ditch between two principal gates: the end 
of the leader was hid in the grafs. Every thing being 
ready to play off this machine, the king gave us leave 
to go and fee its efFedts; which were furprifing. For 
one of the gates was thrown into the middle of the 
town, and the other into the field fifty paces from the 
wall; all the vaults were deffroyed, and a paffage was 
made in the wall for three men to enter abreafl, by 
which the town was taken.”—For further accounts 
of the force of large quantities of powder, fee the 
article Mines. 

From this and other accounts of the dreadful cfFedls 
of gunpowder, when fired in a large quantity in 
the open air, it would feero, that great as its power is 
in clofe veffels, it is fiill greater when the air has ac- 
eefs to it; for from the quantity of powder requifite 
to charge great guns, it is by no means probable that 
double the quantity of powder confined in fire-arms 
of any fize or capacity, and 1 difeharged all at once 
r.gainft the walls, would have produced fuch effedls ; 
efpecially when we confider ih it the power muff have 
been equally great at an equal diftance all round ; fo 
that had there been other walls and gates behind this 


quantity of powder as well as before it, they would in Gunp< 
all probability have been thrown down alfo. This con- der ’ 
jedture feems to be fomewhat confirmed by the great 
diminution of the force of pulvis fulminans and aurum 
fulminans when confined in clofe veffels. Mr Thomfon 
mentions likewife a very fingular fadt relative to gun¬ 
powder which feems to be fomewhat analogous to 
that jaft mentioned; and which indeed feems to ex¬ 
plain it; namely, that the heat communicated by gun¬ 
powder when flightly confined, is much greater than 
when otherwife. “ 1 was much furprifed (fays he), 
upon taking hold of the barrel immediately alter an 
experiment when it was fired with 330 grains of pow¬ 
der without any bullet, to find it fo very hot that I 
could fcarce bear it in my hand, evidently much hot¬ 
ter than I had ever found it before, notwithflanding 
the fame charge of powder had been made ufe of in 
the two preceding experiments ; and in both thefe ex¬ 
periments the piece was loaded with a bullet, which 
one would naturally imagine, by confining the flame, 
and prolonging the time of its adlion, would heat the 
barrel much more than when it was fired with pow¬ 
der alone. I was convinced that I could not be mif- 
taken in the fadt : for it had been my conffant prac¬ 
tice to take hold of the piece to wipe it out as foon as- 
an experiment was finilhed, and 1 never before had. 
found any inconvenience from the heat in holding it,. 

But in order to put the matter beyond all doubt af¬ 
ter letting the barrel cool down to the proper tem¬ 
perature, I repeated the experiment twice with the 
fame charge of powder and a bullet; and in both thefe 
trials the heat of the piece was evidently much lefs 
than what it was in the experiment abovementioned.. 

Being much {truck with this accidental difeovery of 
the great degree of heat that pieces acquire when they 
are fired with powder, withont any bullet, and being 
defirous of finding out whether it is a circum-ffunce 
that obtains uniyerfally, I was very, attentive to the 
heat of the barrel after each of the fucceeding cx- 
peiments; and I conftantly found the heat fenfibly 
greater when the piece was fired with powder only,, 
than when the fame charge was made to impel one or 
more bullets.” 

To account for this, our author fuppofes that very 
little of the heat acquired in firing a piece of ord¬ 
nance comes from the powder ; for the time that it 
continues in the piece, perhaps not exceeding the 
200th part of a fecond, is fo fmall, that were the flame 
four hundred times, inffead of four limes, as Mr Robins 
fuppofes, hotter than red hot iron, it is by far too Ihori 
to communicate afenfible degree of heat to one of cur 
large pieces of cannon. Befides, if the heat of the flame 
was fufEcient to communicate fuch a degree of he.ic 
to the gun, it muff undoubtedly be capable of burn¬ 
ing up all combuffible bodies that come in its way, 
and of melting lead fhot when fuch were ufed : but in¬ 
ffead of this, we frequently fee the fined paper difeharged 
from the mouth of a gun without being inflamed, af¬ 
ter it has fuffained the adlion of the fire through the 
whole length of the bore ; and the fmalleff lead-ftioc 
is difeharged whitltont being melted. The objrflion. 
drawn from the heat of bullets taken up immediately 
after being difeharged from fire-arms does not hold ; 
for bullets difeharged from air-guns and even crofs bows 
are likewife found hot, efpecially when they happen to¬ 
ll r ike 
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Cunpow- ftfike any hard body, and are mack flattened. If -a 
der. mufket ball be difcharged into water, or againft any 

—--' very loft body, it will not be fenfibly heated; but if it 

hits a plate of iron or any other body which it can¬ 
not penetrate, it will be broken in pieces by the blow, 
and the difperfed parts will be found in a Hate little 
Ihort of aCtual fulion. Hence our author concludes, 
that bullets are not heated by the flame but by per- 
cuflion. Another objection is, that the vents of brafs 
guns are frequently enlarged to fuch a degree by re¬ 
peatedly firing them, that the piece becomes tifelefs. 
But this proves only that brafs is eaflly corroded by 
the flame of the gunpowder ; which indeed is the cafe 
with iron alfo. We cannot fuppofe that in either cafe 
any real folution takes place : on the contrary, it is 
very evident that it does not ; for when the vents of 
fire arms.are lined with gold, they will remain with¬ 
out enlargement for any length of time, though it is 
well known that gold is much more eafily melted than 
iron. As the heat communicated to bullets, therefore 
is not to be afcribed to the flame but to perculfion, fo 
the heat acquired by guns is to be attributed, in our 
author’s opinion, to the motion and fri&ion of the 
internal parts of the metal among themfelves by the 
violent aitioa of the flame upon the infide of the bore. 
To generate heat, the aCtion of the powder nmft be 
not only fufficient to ftrain the metal, and produce a 
motion in its parts, but this effeCt mult be extremely 
rapid ; and the effeCt will be much augmented if the 
exertion of the force and the duration of its aCtion 
■are momentaneous; for in this cafe the fibres of the 
■ metal that are violently ftrecched will return with 
their full force and velocity, and the fwift vibratory 
motion and attrition abovementioned will be produced. 
Now the effort of any given charge of powder upon 
the gun is very nearly the fame whether it be fired 
with a bullet or without ; but the velocity with 
which the generated elaftic fluid makes its efcape, is 
much greater when the rowder is fired alone than 
when it is made to impel one or more, bullets; the 
heat ought therefore to' be much greater hr-tbe-for- 
mer than in the latter cafe has been found by ex¬ 
periment. “ But to make this matter flill plainer, 
(fiys our author), we will fuppofe any given quantity of 
powder to be confined in. a.(pace that is juft capable 
of containing it, and that in this fituation it is fet on 
fire. Let us fuppofe this fpace to be the chamber of a 
piece of ordnance, and that a bullet or any other folid 
body is fo firmly fixed in the bore, immediately upon 
the charge that the whole effort of the powder fhall 
not be able to remove it as the powder goes on to 
be inflamed, and the elaftic fluid to be generated, the 
preffure upon the infide of the chamber will be in- 
creafed, till at length all the powder being burnt, the 
llrain upon the metal will be at its greateft height, and 
in this fuuation things will remain; the cohefion or 
clafticity of the panicles of metal counterbalancing the 
preflhre of the fluid.—Under thefe circumftances very 
little heat would he generated ; for the continued ef¬ 
fort of the elaftic fluid would approach to the nature 
of the preffure of a weight: and that concufflon, vibra¬ 
tion, and fri&ion among the particles of the metal, 
which in the collifion of elaftic bodies is the caufe of 
the heat produced, would fcarcely take effeft. But iti- 
ftead of being firmly fixed in its place, let the bullet 


now be moveable, but let it give way with great diffl- r.unpovr- 
culty and by flow degrees. In this cafe the elaftic dtr. 

fluid, will be generated as before, andwill exert its v 

whole force npon the chamber of the piece ; but as the 
bullet gives way to the preffure, and moves on in the 
bore, the fluid will expand itfelf and grow weaker, 
the particles of the metal will gradually return to their 
former filiations; but the velocity with which the me¬ 
tal reftores itfelf being butfmallj the vibration that re¬ 
mains in the metal after the elaftic fluid has made its 
efcape will be very languid, as will the heat be which 
is generated by it. But if inftead of giving way with 
fomuch difficulty, the bullet is made lighter, fo as to 
afford bin little refinance to the elaftic fluid in making 
its efcape, or if it is fired without any bullet a tall ; 
then, there being little or nothing to oppofe the paf- 
fage of the flame through the bore, it will expand itfelf 
wirh an amazing velocity, and its aCtion upon the gun 
will ceafe almoft in an inflant; the {trained metal will 
reftore itfelf with a very rapid motion, and a fharp vi¬ 
bration will enfuc, by which the piece will be much 
heated.” 

This reafoningof-Mr Thomfon’s, however, feems 
not to be very well founded. In the firft place, wc 
are by no means certain that heat is produced by the 
motion or vibration of the particles of a folid body a- 
mong each other. On the contrary, even in the hotteft 
bodies we cannot be made fenfible of vibration exift- 
ing among their particles, while certain founds will caufe 
the mod folid fubftances vibrate perceptibly, and yet 
without producing any heat.—From this as well as in¬ 
numerable other experiments, it is probable, that heat 
confifts in the emiffion of a certain fubtile fluid from 
the heated body, which is every moment replaced from 
the atmofphere, or from fome other fource. Hence 
the more air that has accefs to any burning body, the 
hotter it will become, and the more will any other that 
is in its vicinity be heated. This is evident from the 
contrivance of Argand’s lamp, which is neither more 
nor lefs than the admifiion of a larger quantity of air 
to the fame quantity of flame. The cafe is the fame 
with the firing of gunpowdfer, when a bullet is put in¬ 
to the piece, the accefs of the air is much more ef¬ 
fectually prevented than when only a Ample wadding 
is made ufe of. In confequence of this, no fooner is 
the powder fired without a bullet, than the external 
air rufhes down the bore, mingles with the flame, and 
vehemently augments the heat, as well as the abfolute 
force of the explofion. It is true, that without theex- 
ternal air, the nitre in the gunpowder itfelf produces 
as much air as to inflame it very violently; but this 
does not prove that it coud not be inflamed ffill more by 
the admiffion of more air. Befides, when the ex¬ 
ternal air is thus admitted, the flame itfelf is agitateff 
by its admiffion, and driven againft th e Tides of the 
piece with a force fuperior to what it has by the mere 
expanfive preffure ; whence the heat muft alfo be con- 
flderably augmented, in the fame manner that the heat 
of any other body will be by the having flame blown 
againft it inftead of being blown away from it, or fuf- 
fered to burn quietly by its fide- Thus, without any 
recourfe to an unknoVn and conjectural vibration a- 
mong the particles of a folid metal, we may account 
for the augmented head of a piece charged only with 
powder, and likewife in fome meafure for the prodi- 
,4 gious 
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Ciunpow* gious force of gunpowder, aurum fulminans, and pul vis 
der. fulminans, when fired in the open air, compared 
w ” v with what they have when exploded in clofe velTels.— 
The force of gunpowder is mauifcftly augmented in 
clofe veflels, as has been already faid, by being rammed 
down or comprefied together: but this ariles from 
another caufe, namely, that a greater quantity of 
flame is comprefied into the fame fpace than when the 
powder is not rammed ; and this compreflion of the 
flame is in proportion to the compreflion of the powder 
in the chamber of the piece. But in this cafe the flame 
is probably lefs powerful than in the former, though 
the quantity inctofed in a finall fpace may probably 
make up for the quality. Mr Thomfon’s experiments 
on the increafed force of gunpowder by compreflion 
are as follow :—Having put a charge of ai8 grains 
of powder, inclofed in a cartridge of very fine paper, 
gently into the bore of the piece, the velocity of the 
bullets, at a mean of four experiments, was at the rate 
of 1225 feet in a fecond ; but in a medium of three 
experiments, when the fame quantity of powder was 
rammed down by five or fix ftrokes of the ramrod, the 
velocity was 1329 feet in a fecond, <• Now (fays lie) 
the total force or preflure exerted by the charge upon 
the bullet, is as the fquare of its velocity ; and 1329*° 
is to 1225* as 1,776 is tot ; or nearly as 6 is to y : 
and in that proportion was the force of the given 
charge of powder increafed by being rammed.—When, 
inftead of ramming the powder, or prefling it gently 
together in the bore, it is put into a fpace larger than 
it is capable of filling, the force of the charge is there* 
by very fenfibly leflened, as Mr Robins and others 
have found by repeated trials. In my 30th experi¬ 
ment, the charge, conftfting of no more than 165 
grains of powder, was made to occupy 3.2 inches of 
the bore, inftead of 1.45 inches, which fpace it juft 
filled. When it was gently pufhed into its place with¬ 
out being rammed, the confequcnce was, that the ve¬ 
locity of the bullet, inftead of being iloo feet or up¬ 
wards in a fecond, was only at the rate of 914 feet, 
and the recoil was leflened in proportion.—Hence we 
may draw this practical inference, that the powder 
with which a piece of ordnance or a fire-arm is 
charged, ought always to be prefled together in the 
bore; and if it is rammed to a certain .degree, the ve- 
locity of the bullet will be ftill farther increafed. It 
is well known that the recoil of a muiket is greater 
when its charge is rammed than when it is not; and 
there cannot be a ftronger proof that ramming in- 
creafes the force of powder.” 

To recover damaged Gunpowder. The method of 
the powder-merchants is, to put part of the powder 
on a fail cloth, to which they add an equal weight of 
what is really good ; and with a (hovel mingle it well 
together, dry it in the lun, and barrel it up, keeping 
it in a dry and proper place. Others again, if it be 
very bad, reftore it by moiftening it with vinegar, wa¬ 
ter, urine, or brandy : then they beat it fine, fearce 
it, and to every pound of powder add an ounce, an 
ounce and a half, or two ounces, according as it is de¬ 
cayed, of melted falt-petre. Afterwards, thefe in¬ 
gredients are to be moiltened and mixed well, fo that 
nothing can be difeerued in the compofition, which 
may be known by cutting the mafs ; and then they 
granulate it as aforefaid. In cafe the powder be in 
Vol. VIII. 


a manner quite fpoiled, the only way is to extrafl the R«a- 
faltpetrc with water according to t'he uittal manner, Snnthcry. 
by boiling, filtrating, evaporating, and cryftallizing ; v 
and then with frelh fulphur and charcoal to make ic 
up anew again. 

In regard to the medical virtues of gunpowder, 
Boerhaave informs us, that the flame of it affords a 
very healthy fume in the height of the plague, be- 
caufe the exploftve adid vapour of nitre and fulphur 
corredts the air ; and that the fame vapour, if received 
in a fmall clofe pent-up place, kills infedbs. 

It is enadbed by 5 and 11 of Geo. I. and y Gee. II. 
c. 20. that gunpowder be carried to any place in a 
covered carriage ; the barrels being clofe-jointed ; or 
in cafes and bags of leather, &c. And perfons keep¬ 
ing more than 200 pounds weight of gunpowder at 
one time, within the cities of London and Weftmin- 
fter, er the fuburbs, &c. are liable to forfeitures if it 
be not removed ; and juftices of peace may ifliie war¬ 
rants to (earch for, (eize, and remove the fame. 

GuN‘Shot Wounds. See Surgery. 

CvN-Smith, a maker of fmall fire-arms, as mufkets, 
fowling-pieces, piftols, &c. 

CuN-Smithery, tbebufinefs of a gun-fmith, or the art 
of making fire-arms of the finaller fort, as mufkets, 
fowling-pieces, piftols, &c. 

The principal part of thefe inftruments is the bar¬ 
rel, which ought to have the following properties. 
t. Lightnefs, that it may incommode the perfon who 
carries it as little as poflible. 2. Sufficient ftrengtb 
and other properties requifite to prevent its burfting by 
a difeharge. 3. It ought to be conftrudled in fitch a 
manner as not to recoil with violence. And, 4. It ought 
to be of fufficient length to carry the fliot to as jfcxat a 
difiance as the force of the powder employed is capable 
of doing. 

Themanufadture of fire-arms is bow carried to fnch 
a degree of perfedtion by different European nations, 
that it may perhaps be juflly doubted whether any far¬ 
ther improvement in the requifites juft mentioned can 
be made. For the materials, the fofteft iron that can 
be procured is to be made ufe of. The beft in 
Britain are formed of flubs as they are called, or old 
horfe-fhoe nails; which are procured by the gun- 
fmiths from farriers, and from poor people who fubfift 
by picking them up on the great roads leading to 
London. Thefe are fold at about 10 s. per cwt. and 
28 pounds are requifite to form a Angle muiket barrel. 

The method of manufadturing them from this material 
is as follows : A hoop of about an inch broad, and fix 
or feven inches diameter, is placed in a perpendicular 
firuation, and the Hubs, previoufly well cleaned, piled 
np in it with their heads outermoft on each fide, till 
the hoop is quite filled and wedged light with them-. 

The whole then refembles a rough circular cake of 
iron ; which being heated to a white heat, and then 
ftrongly hammered, coalefces into one folid lump. 

The hoop is now removed, and the heatings and ham¬ 
merings repeated till the iron is rendered very tough 
and clofe in the grain; when it is drawn out into pie¬ 
ces of about 24 inches in length, half an inch <>r 
more in breadth, and an half an inch in thicknefs. 

Four of thefe pieces are employed, for one barrel; 
but in the ordinary way a fingle bar of the beft foft 
iron is employed. The workmen begin with bain- 
mering out this into the form of a flat ruler having its 
G g ' length 
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Cun- length and breadth proportioned to'the dimenfions of 
Smithery. the intended barrel. By repeated heating and ham- 
v meting this plate is turned round a tempered iron rod 
called a mandril, the diameter of which is confiderably 
fmallcrthan the intended bore of the barrel. One of 
the edges of the plate being laid over the other about 
half an inch, the whole is heated and welded by two 
or three inches at a time, hammering it brifkly, but 
with moderate flrokes, upon an anvil which has a num¬ 
ber of femicircular furrows in it, adapted to barrels of 
different fizes. Every time the barrel is withdrawn 
from the fire, the workman ftrikes it gently againft the 
anvil once or twice in an horizontal dirediou. By 
this operation the particles of the metal are more per¬ 
fectly confolidated, and every appearance of a featn in 
the barrel is obliterated. The mandril being then 
again introduced into the cavity of the barrel, the lat¬ 
ter is very flrongly hammered upon it in one of the fe¬ 
micircular hollows of the anvil, by fmall portions at a 
time; the heatings and hammerings being repeated 
until the whole barrel has undergone the operation, 
and its parts rendered asperfedly continuous as if they 
had been formed out of a folid piece. To e fifed this 
completely, three welding heats are nercflkry when the 
very be ft it 011 is made ufe of, and a greater number for 
the coarfer kinds. The French workmen imagine, 
that by giving the barrel, while in the fire, flight ho¬ 
rizontal ftrokes with the hammer, fo as to communi¬ 
cate a vibratory motion to the iron, thofe particles are 
thrown off which are in a ftate of fufion and cannot 
eafily be converted into malleable iron : but coniidering 
the great number of eperations already defcribed which 
the metal has undergone, yve can fcarce fuppofe this to 
be of much confequence. 

The next operation in forming the barrels is the 
boring of them, which is d°ne in the following man¬ 
ner : Two beams of oak, each about fix inches in dia¬ 
meter, and fix or feven feet long, are placed horizon¬ 
tally and parallel to one another ; having each of their 
extremities nionifed upon a ftrong upright piece about 
three feet high,-and firmly fixed. ,,,A fpace of three or 
four inches is left between-the horizontal pieces, in 
which a piece of wood is made to Aide by having at 
either end a tenon let into a groove which runs on the 
infide of each beam throughout its whole length. 
Through this Hiding piece a ftrong pin cr bolt of iron 
is driven or ferewed in a perpendicular diredlion, ha¬ 
ving at its upper end a round hole large enough to ad¬ 
mit the breech of the barrel, which is fecuredin it by 
means of a piece of iron that ferves as a wedge, and a 
vertical ferew palling through the upper part of the 
hole. A chain is fattened tcia ftaple in one lideof the 
Aiding piece which runs between the two horizontal 
beams j and p.affing over a pully at one end of the ma¬ 
chine, has a weight hooked on to it. A11 upright piece 
of timber is fixed above this pully and between the 
ends of the beams, having its upper end perforated by 
♦he axis of an iron crank furniftted with a fquarefocket; 
the other axis being fupported by the wall, or by a 
ftrong poft, find loaded with a heavy wheel of caft iron 
to give it. force. The axes of this crank are in a line 
with the hole in the bolt already mentioned.—The 
borer being then fixed into the focket of the crank, 
has its other end, previoufly well oiled, introduced into 
the barrel, whole breech pari is made fall in the hole 


of the bolt : the chain is then carried over ihe pully, Gun- 
and the weight hooked on: the crank being then turn- Smithery. 

ed with the hand, the barrel advancesas the borer cuts v “—*-- 

its way, till it has patted through the whole length.— 

The boring bit conlifts of an iron rod fomewhat longer 
' than the barrel, one end of which fits the focket of the 
crank; the other is adapted to a cylindrical piece of 
tempered fteel about an inch and a half in length, ha¬ 
ving its furface cut after the manner of a perpetual 
ferew, with five or fix threads, the obliquity of which 
is very fmall. The breadth of the furrows is the fame 
with that of the threads, and their depth fuffictentto 
let the metal cut by the threads pafs through them 
eafily. Thus the bit gets a very ftrong hold of the 
metal; and the threads, being fharp at the edges,fcoop 
out and remove all the inequalities and roughnefs front 
the infide of the barrel, and render the cavity fmooth 
and equal throughout. A number of bits, each a little 
larger than the former, are aiterwardsfucceflively pair¬ 
ed through the barrel in the lame way, until the bore 
has acquired the magnitude intended. By this ope¬ 
ration the barrel is very much heated, eipecially the 
firli tin.e the borer is patted through it, by which 
means it is apt to warp. To prevent this in feme 
meafure, the.barrel is covered with a cloth kept con- 
ftantly vvetted, which not only preserves the barrel from 
an exetfs of heat, but likewile prrfervtsthc temper of 
the bit from being dtftroyed. The borer itfelf muft 
alfo be withdrawn from time to time ; both to clean it 
from the lhavings of the metal and to oil it, or repair 
any damages it may have fufhined. Every time a frefh 
bit has been patted through the barrel, the latter muft 
be.carefully examined, to fee if it has warped ; and 
likewile if there are any fpots, by the workmen called 
blacks, on its infide. When warped, it muft be firaight- 
ened on the anvil ; for which a few flight ftrokes on 
the convex parts will be fufficient ; and this is,termed 
fitting up the barrel. When black fpots are perceived 
the cot refponding part on the outfidc muft be marked, 
and driven in by gentle ftrokes with the hammer, 
when they will, be completely removed by patting the 
borer another time through the piece. 

The equality of the bore is of the utmoft conft- 
quence to the perfedion of a barrel ; iufomt ch that 
the greatett pofiible accuracy in every other refped 
will not make amends for any deficiency in this refped. 

The method ufed by gtuifmitlis to afeertain this is by 
a cylindrical plug of tempered fteel highly polilhed, 
about an inch in length, and fittingthe bor« txadly. 

This is ferewed upon the end of an iron rod, and in¬ 
troduced into the cavity of the barrel, where it is mo¬ 
ved backwards and forwards ; and the places where it. 
pafles with difficulty being marked, the boring bit is 
repeatedly patted until it moves with equal cafeihrough 
every part. Any perfon who willies to know the 
merit of his piece in this refped, may do it with tole¬ 
rable accuracy by means of a plug of lead cattona rod 
of iron ; or even by a mtifket ball filed exadly to the 
bore, and puttied through the barrel by a ramrod ; ta¬ 
king care, however, riot to ufe much force left the ball 
be flattened, a’nd its paflage thus rendered difficult. 

The laft ftep towards the perfedion of the infide of 
the barrel is termed fine boring ; by which is meant the 
fmootbing it in fuch a manner as to remove all marks 
and inequalities left by the borer. The fine borer rc- 

ferablcs 
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Gun- fembles the other in its general conftruCtion: but in- 
Smithery. Head of the piece of fleel cut in form of a lerew which. 

' *-- belongs to that, it is furnifhed with a fquarc broach 

to or 12 inches long, highly polilhed, and very Iharp, 
by which means it cuts the metal very fmoothly. It 
is found toanfwer the purpofe belt when only two of 
its edges are allowed to work, the other two are cover¬ 
ed with flips of oiled paper, one or more additional 
flips being put on each dine that the inftrument is pair¬ 
ed through, the barrel. The fine-borer is frequently 
paITed through from the muzzle to the breech, and 
from the breech to the muzzle, until the whole inlide 
prefents a perfectly equal and polilhed furface ; the 
barrel being likewife examined and fet up, if requifite, 
after each time. It is ablolutely neceflary that this in- 
flrument Ihould be perfectly true, and not in the leaft 
call or warped in the tempering. 

Befides the operations above deferibed, another, 
called poitjb'tng, is ufually performed in gun-barrels, 
though it is doubtful whether this laft be attended with 
any good effeCt or nut. It is performed by a cylinder 
of lead, five or lix inches long, call upon a rod of 
iron, and filed exactly to the bore. The kad being 
then covered with very fine emery and oil, is wrought 
backwards and forwards through the whole length of 
the barrel until the infide has acquired the requifite de¬ 
gree of polifh. The difadvanuges of this operation are 
that it is fcarce poflible to perform it without prefling 
more upon one part than another, and thus producing 
fome degree of inequality on the infide, which is of the 
very word confequence to fire-arms. The polifh thus 
' given is likewife very perifliable; fo that the fine-boring 
may juflly be confidered as the laft operation neceflary 
for the infide of a barrel; and U is then proper to give 
the external form and proportions by means of a file. 
For this purpofe, four faces are firft formed upon it, 
then eight, then 16 ; and fo on .till it be quite round, 
excepting the part next the breech, called the reinfor¬ 
ced part, which is always left of an oClagonal form. It 
being abfolutely neceflary that the barrel Ihould be 
equally thick on every fide, gtinfmiths employ, for ac- 
complifhing this purpofe, a particular tool named a 
tompafs. This confifts of an iron rod bent in fuch a 
manner as to form two parallel branches about an inch 
diflant from one another. One of thefe branches is 
introduced into the barrel, and kept elofely applied to 
the fide, by means of one or more fprings with which 
it is furnifhed: the other defeeuds parallel to this on 
rhe OHtfide, and has feveral ferews palling through it 
with their points directed to the barrel. By ferewing 
thefe until their points touch the furface of phe barrel, 
and then turning the inftrument round within the bore, 
wc perceive where the metal is too thick, and how 
much it mult be reduced, in order to render every part 
perfectly equal throught its circumference. It may 
be made long enough to reach the whole length of the 
barrel, though it will be more convenient to have it 
only half as much, and to introduce it firft; at one end 
and then at the other. Inlleadof rounding the barrel 
by means of a file and compafs, however, fome people 
do fo by turning it in a lathe ; which is no doubt more 
expeditions, though neither fo.certain nor exaCt. A 
fpindle as long as a gun barrel cannot without great 
difficulty, be prevented from fpringiugconfiderably un¬ 
der the tool employed to reduce or fmoorh it in turn¬ 


ing ; whence it is found, that by this operation barrels Gur 
are more frequently warped than by all the borings Smitht 
they undergo; and there is now this farther inconconve- s 
nience, that they cannot be fet up as formerly, without 
danger of deliroying them entirely. 

The barrels being thus bored and formed externally, 
it is cuftomary for the gunfmiths in France to folder 
on the loops and aim before jbcy breech the barrel. 

The Englifli,however, do not reftriCl tliemfelvcs in this 
manner: for as foft folder is fufficieni for fattening on 
thefe, they never nfe any other; while the French, 
who ufe hard £a 4 c|er, niuft of confiqnencc employ a 
great heat. Thus the infide is roughened iometimes 
fo confiderably, that it is neceflary to repeat the fine bo¬ 
ring-. which could not be done without injuring the 
threads of the ferew formed for the breech, if the 
barrel were prepared for the latter without foldering on 
the former. 

The firft tool employed informing the breech-fcrew 
is a plug of tempered fleel, fomewhat conical, with the 
threads of a male ferew upon its furface, and by the 
workmen termed a fere w tap. This being introduced 
Into the barrel, and worked from left to right and back 
again, until it has marked out the four firft threads of 
the ferew, another lefs conical tap is introduced ; and 
when this has carried the impreffion of the ferew as far 
as it is intended to go, a third one, nearly cylindrical, 
is made ufe of, fcarcely differing from the plug of the 
breech intended to fill the ferew thus formed in the * 
barrel. The plug itfelf has its ferew formed by means 
of a fcrcw-plateof tempered-fteel, with feveral female 
ferews, correfponding with the taps employed for 
forming that in the barrel. Seven or eight threads are 
a fufficient length for a plug; they ought to be neat 
and Iharp, fo as completely to fill the turns made in ti t 
barrel by the tap. The breech-plug is then to bt caie- 
hardened, or to have its furface converted into fleel, by 
covering it with lhavings of horn, or rhe parings of the 
hoofs of horfes, and keeping it for fome time red hot; 
after which it is plunged in cold water. 

The only thing now requifite for completing the 
barrels is to give them a proper colour ; as* a prepara¬ 
tion for which their outlide is firft to be neatly polilhed 
with oil and emery. This being done, it was formerly 
the cuftom to give fuch a degree of heat as would make 
them blue throughout; but as this cannot be effected 
without a partial calcination of the furface, which of 
confequence affeCts the infide dlfo, the blue colour lias 
been for fome time difufed, and a brown one fubftitu- 
ted in its place. To give this colour, the pieces are 
firft rubbed over with aquaforiis or fpirit of fait diluted 
with water; after which they are laid by till a complete 
coat of ruft is formed upon them : a little oil is then 
applied ; and the furface being rubbed dry, is polilhed' 
by means of a hard brufli and btes-wax. 

Thus the common mulket-barrels for the purpofes 
efpecially of fportmantbip are made ; but there arc fome 
other methods of manufacture, by which the barrels are 
made to differ in fome refpefts from thofe juft defen¬ 
ded, and are thought to be confide;al.ly improved. 

Ope kind of thefe are called twijied barrels; and by the 
En^lilh workmen are formed out of the plates made 
of Jlubs formerly deferibed. Four of thefe, of the fize 
already mentioned, are requifite to make one barrel. 

One of then heated red hot for five or fix inches is 
G g 2 turned 
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Gun- turned like a cork-fcrew by means of the hammer and 
Smithcry. an vil ; the remaining parts being treated fucceflively in 
the fame manner until the whole is turned into afpiral, 
forming a tube the diameter ofwhich correfponds with 
the bore of the intended barrel. Four are generally 
fufficient to form a barrel of the ordinary length, i. e. 
from 32 to 38 inches -, and the two which form the 
breech or llrongeft part, called the reinforced part , are 
eonfiderably thicker than thofe which torm the muzzle 
or fore part of the barrel. One of thefe tubes is then 
welded to a part of an old barrel to ferve as an handle; 
after which the turns of the fpiral are united by heat¬ 
ing the tube two or three inches at a time to a bright 
white heat, and ftrikingtlie end of it feveral times a- 
gainft the anvil in a horizontal direction with confide- 
rable ftrength, which is called jumping the barrel ; and 
the heats given for this purpofe are c&WcA jumping heats. 
The next ftep is to introduce a mandril into the ca¬ 
vity, and to hammer the heated portion lightly in or¬ 
der to flatten the ridges or bnrrs raifed by the jumping 
at the place where the fpirals are joined. As foon as 
one piece is jumped throughout its whole length, ano¬ 
ther is welded to it, and treated in the fame manner, 
until the four pieces are united, when the part of the 
old barrel is cut off, as being no longer of any ufe. The 
welding is repeated three times at leaf!, and is per¬ 
formed exaCtly in the fame manner as directed for plain 
barrels ; and the piece may afterwards befinilhed ac¬ 
cording to the directions already given. 

The operation for the French twilled barrels is very 
different from that juft mentioned, arid much moreex- 
ceptionable. Itconfffts in heating the barrel by a few 
inches at a time to a ftrong red heat ; one end is then 
fcrewed into a vice, and a fquare piece of iron with an 
handle like an augre is introduced into the other. By 
means of thefe the fibres of the heated portion are 
twifled into a fpiral direction, which is fuppofed to re¬ 
fill the effort of the inflamed powder better than the 
other. To render this operation complete, however, 
it mud be obferved, that when once the feveral por¬ 
tions of the barrel have been twifled, the fubfequent 
heats ought not to be very great, or the grain of the metal 
. will regain its former flare, and the barrel be no better 
for the twifting than before. To twift abarrel in this 
manner, alfo, it will be neceffary to forge it at leaft half 
a foot longer than it is intended to be, that a fufficient 
length may be kept cold at each end to give a fufficient 
purchafe to the vice and twilling inftrument ; and thefe 
portions mult afterwards be cut off before the barrel is 
bored, or two pieces of an old barrel may be welded to 
the muzzle and breech of that which is to be twifled, 
and cut off when the operation is over. Thefe pieces 
may alfo be made ftronger than ufual to refill the force 
of the vice and twifting inftrnment; and in order to 
give the latter a firmer hold, the cavity of the muzzle 
may be made of a fquare form. The Englifh workmen 
are unanimoufly of opinion that this method of twift¬ 
ing is really injurious to the barrel, by (training the 
fibres of the metal. At any rate, from the injudicious 
methods followed by the French artifts, the greeted 
part of their barrels, faid to be twifled, are if&t fo in 
reality ; there being at leaft fix or feven inches at the 
muzzle, and feven or eight at the breech, which are 
not affeCted by the operation. 

The French ribbon barrels have a great refemblance 


to the Englifti twifled ones ; but the procefs for ma- Gun- 
king them is much more operofe, though it feems not Smithery. 
to poffefs any real advantage over that ufed by the ' 

Englifh artifts. A plate of iron, about the twelfth 
part of an inch in thicknefs, is turned round a man¬ 
dril, and welded its whole length in the fame manner 
as a plain barrel. Upon this flight barrel, which is 
called the lining , a plate of iron about an inch in 
breadth, and bevelled oft at the edges, is bymeansof 
fucceflive heats rolled in a fpiral direction; after which 
it is termed the ribbon , and mult have a thicknefs cor- 
refponding with that part of the barrel which it is to 
form. As it would, however, be difficult to form a 
ribbon of fufficient length for the whole barrel, it is 
made in feveral pieces ; and when one piece is rolled 
on, another is welded to its end, and the operation 
continued until the lining be entirely covered. The 
edges are fo much bevelled, that the one folds overthe 
other about a quarter of an inch. After the ribbon is 
all rolled on, the barrel muft be heated by two or three 
inches at a time, and the turns of the fpiral united to 
each other and to the lining by being welded in the 
fame manner as the twilled barrel; though,from what 
has been faid of the conftruCtion of thefe barrels, it is 
plain that the operation of jumping cannot be admitted 
in them. The barrel is afterwards bored in fuch a 
manner that almoft the whole of the lining is cut out, 
and fcarce any thing left but the ribbon with which 
the lining was covered. 

The fuperiority of twilled and ribbon barrels over 
the plain kind gave occafion to a third fort named 
■wired barrels. Thefe were invented by an ingenious 
workman at Paris named Barrois whofe method was 
as follows: Upon a thin barrel, filed and drefl'ed as 
ufual, he rolled, as clofe as poffible, and in a fpiral di¬ 
rection, a tempered iron wire about the thicknefs of a 
crow-quil, the firft layer covering only the reinforced 
parr. The turns of the wire were foldercd to each 
other and to the barrel with a compofftion which he 
keptafecret. The wired part was then filed fmooth 
and bright, but not fo much as to weaken it; a fccond 
layer of wire was applied over the firft, extending two- 
thirds of the length of the barrel ; and this being 
fmoothed and brightened like the firft, a third layer was 
applied, which covered the two former and reached 
quite to the muzzle. 

The barrels made after this manner are fuppofed to 
be much fuperior to others, though the fuppofition 
feems not to he well founded. It is certain that wirs 
is not preferable to other iron as a material for gun- 
barrels ; and the folder ufed by M. Barrois in a quan¬ 
tity nearly equal to the wire itfelf, muft be accounted 
a defeCt as far as it Vf as ufed ; for no metal has yec 
been found equal to iron for the purpofes of gun- 
fmiths : fo that by the ufe of fo much of this folder in 
the compofftion of the barrel, ic nnift be undoubtedly 
weaker than,If it had been all made ofiron. We are 
not to fuppofe the wire abfolutely free from flaws ; 
and even though it were, there will always be fmall 
cavities between its turns, which the folder cannot fill 
completely. Bcfides, as the operation of wiring was 
performed by M. Barrois upon a barrel that had been 
previoufly bored and drefl'ed within, the repeated hears 
to which it was afterwards fubjeCted in foldering, if 
they did not caufe it warp, at leaft rendered it fo- 
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Gun- rough that it was neceflary to fine-bore it afterwards. 

Smithery. Theonly advantage therefore which thefe barrels were 

- found to polTefs was their beautiful appearance ; which 

was greatly overbalanced by the circumftances juft 
mentioned, as well as by the extravagant prices at 
which they were fold ; a fingle barrel being (old at 5I. 
and a double one at twice that fum; whence thefale of 
them never anfwered the expectation of the invent¬ 
or, and after his death nobody thought of making 
them. 

The Spanilh barrels have long been held in great 
eftimation, both on account of their being formed of 
better iron than thofe of other countries, and likewife 
from an opinion of their being more perfectly forged 
and bored. Thofe made at Madrid are the beft, and 
even of thefe fuch as have been made by former gun- 
fmiths are in the greatelt eftimation. The moft cele¬ 
brated Spaniihgunfmiths were Nicholas Biz, who lived 
in the beginning of the prefent century, and died in 
1724 ; and the barrels fabricated by him in ihe for¬ 
mer part of his life are held in the greateft eftimation. 
Thofe of his cotemporaries, Juan Belan and Juan Fer¬ 
nandez, are no lefs valued j all of their barrels felling 
in France at 1000 livres, or 45I. ijs. ftcrling. The 
fucccflors of thefe great artifts were Diego Efquibal, 
Alonzo Martinez, Agoftin Ortiz, Matthias Vaera, 
Luis Santos, Juan Santos, Francifco Garcia, Francifco 
Targarone, Jofeph Cano, and N. Zclaya. The moft 
celebrated now in life are Francifco Loper, Salvador 
Cenarro, Miguel Zeguarra,Ifidoro Soler, and Juan de 
Soto. The three firft are gunfmiths to the king ; and 
the'barrels made by all of them fell for 13I. fterling. 
Almoft all the Madrid barrels are compofed of the old 
fhoes of horfes and mules, which are collected for the 
pnrpofc. They are manufactured firft by welding 
longitudinally, and then being joined together in four 
or five pieces like the Engliih barrels made from ftubs, 
as already mentioned. In this, and indeed all other 
operations for making gun barrels, an immenfe wafte 
of the iron takes place ; but that of the Spaniih iron 
is by far the greateft, a mafs of 40 or 45 pounds be- 
ing required to make one barrel, which when rough 
from the forge weighs only fix or feven pounds; fo 
that from 30 to 38 pounds are loft in the hammerings. 
It may perhaps, however, be doubted, whether the iron 
be really purified by this wafte ; for it is certain, that 
by long continued working in the fire it may be ren¬ 
dered totally ufelefs and deftroyed ; neither can we be 
allured that the other advantages pretended to refult 
front their method of manufacture are of any confe- 
quence. The Spanifh artifts likewife valuethemfelves 
on giving the infide of their barrels a very high polilh ; 
but the advantage of this, as has already been obfer- 
ved, is extremely dubious. The only thing requifite 
in a gun-barrel is that it do not lead ; that is, that the 
mark of the bullet be not perceived on the infide after 
it has been difeharged, by forne of the lead rubbed off 
as it paffes through. In the opinion of very good 
judges, therefore,it is better to take a barrel immedi¬ 
ately after it has undergone the operation of fine- 
boring than to give it any higher polilh ; and in fup- 
port of this opinion, M. deMarolles, an author of great 
reputation, informs us, that he has feen a barrel rough 
from the borer throw a charge of fhot deeper into a 
quire of paper than one which was highly polilhcd. 


within, though the length, bore, and charge were Gun- 
the fame in both. Smithci 

As the Spanifh iron is univerfally allowed to be ex- ' y— 
cellent, it has not been unreafonably fuppofed that the 
fuperiority of the barrels manufactured in that king¬ 
dom is owing more to the goodnefs of the materials 
than to the fkill of the workmen. It muft be obfer- 
ved, however, that inftead of making the plates over¬ 
lap a little in the place where they join, they give 011c 
of them a complete turn; fo that every Spanifh bar¬ 
rel may be faid to be double throughout its whole 
length. The different portions of the iron are alfo 
forged in fuch a manner, that the grain of the iron is 
difpofed in a fpiral manner ; whence it has the fame 
effeCl with a ribbon or twifted barrel. The outfide is 
finifhed by turning them in a lathe ; whence probably 
they are always lefs elegantly wroughr than the French 
and Engliih pieces. The great value put upon them 
is alfo thought to be more owing to fancy than to any 
real good qualities they pofTels. Formerly they were 
made from three to three feet and a half long; their 
bore being fuch as to admit a bullet from 22 to 24 in 
the pound; and their weight from three to three pounds 
and an half. The reinforced part extends two-fifths 
of the length ; and at 10 or 12 inches from the breech 
is placed a fight, fuch as is ufually put upon rifle-bar¬ 
rels or thofe intended only for ball. According to 
Efpinas, arquebufs-bearer to Philip IV. the weight 
of a Spanifh barrel ought to be four pounds and an 
half when their length is 42 inches; but both weight 
and length are now much reduced, they feldom ex¬ 
ceeding the dimenfion already mentioned. Next to 
the barrels made at Madrid, the moil efteemed are 
thofe of Biftindui and St Olabe at Placentia in Bifcay; 
and of Jeun and Clement Padweflcva, Eudal Pous, 
and Martin Marechal, at Barcelona ; the ufaa) price 
of them being about 3]. 10s. llerling. 

Having now deferibed the method of forging bar¬ 
rels, we fhall next proceed to give an account of thofe 
imperfections to which they are fometimes liable, and* 
which render them apt to burft or recoil with violence. 

The principal of thefe are the chink, crack, and fiaw.. 

The firft is a fmall rent in the direction of the length 
of the barrel; the fecond acrofs it; and the third is a 
kind of fcale or fmall plate adhering to the barrel by 
a narrow bafe from which it fpreads out like the heaii 
of a nail from its lhank, and when feparated leaves a 
pic or hollow in the metal.. The chink or flaw are of. 
much worfe conftquence than the crack in fire-arms,, 
the force of the powder being-exerted more upon the 
circumference than the length of the barrel. The 
flaw ia much more frequent than the chink, the latter 
fcarce ever occurring but in plain barrels formed out of 
a tingle plate of iron, and then only when the metal is 
deficient in qualify. When flaws happen on the out- 
ifde, they are of no great confequence ; but in the in¬ 
fide they are apt to lodge moifture and foulnefs which 
corrode the iron, and thus the cavity enlarges conti¬ 
nually till the piece burfts. This accident, however, 
may arife from many other caufes befides the defect of 
the barrel itfelf. The beft pieces will burft. when the 
ball isnot fufficiently rammed home, fo that a fpace is 
left between it and' the powder. A very fmall wind¬ 
age or paflage for the inflamed powder between the 
fides o£ the barreLand ball will be fufficient to prevent 
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Cum- the accident ; but if the ball jias been forcibly driven 
Smithery, down with ail iron ramrod, fo as to fill up the cavity 
v / of the barrel very exa&ly, the piece will alinoft cer¬ 
tainly burft, if only a very fmall fpace be lefc between 
it and the powder ; and the greater the fpace is, the 
more certainly does the event take place. Of this 
Mr Robins gives a remarkable inllance, accounting at 
the lame time for the phenomenon. “ A moderate 
charge of powder (fays he), when it Ijas expanded ir- 
felf through the vacant fpace and reaches the'ball, will, 
by the velocity each part has acquired, accumulate 
itfelf behind the ball, and will thereby be condenfed 
prodigioufly : whence, if the barrel be not of an extra¬ 
ordinary ftrength in that part, it mud infallibly burft. 
The truth of this I have experienced in a very good 
Tower tnufket forged of very tough iron: for char¬ 
ging it with 12 penny weight of powder, and placing 
the ball loofely 16 inches from the hreech ; on the 
firing of it the part of the barrel juft behind the 
bullet was fwelled out to double its diameter like a 
blown bladder, and two large pieces of two inches in 
length were burft out of it.” A piece will frequently 
burft from having its month flopped up with earth or 
fnow; which accident fometimes happens to fportfmen 
in leaping a ditch in which they have affifted them- 
Jclves with their fowling-piece, putting the mouth of 
it to the ground ; and when this does not happen, it 
is only to be accounted for from the ftoppage being 
extremely (light. For the fame reafon a mufket will 
, certainly burft if it be fired with the muzzle immerfed 
-■illy a very little way in water. It will alfo burft 
from an overcharge ; but when fuch ah accident hap¬ 
pens in other circumftances, it is moft probably to be 
attributed to a defeft in the workmanlhip, or in the 
iron itfelf. Thefe defedts are principally an imperfec¬ 
tion in the welding, a deep flaw having taken place, 
or an inequality in the bore; which laft is the moft 
common of any, efpecially in the low-priced barrels. 
The reafon of a barrel’s burfting from an inequality in 
•the bore is, that the elaftic fluid, fet ’oofe by the in¬ 
flammation of the powder, and endeavouring to expand 
itfelf in every diredtion, being repelled hy the ftronger 
parts, adts with additional force againft t.ie weaker 
ones, and frequently burfts through them, which it 
would not have done had the fidcs been equal:y thick 
,and ftrong throughout. With regard to defedts arifing 
from the bad quality of the iron, it is impoflibk to fay 
any thing certain. As the choice of the materials de¬ 
pends entirely on the gunfmith, the only Way to be af- 
hired of having a barrel made of proper metal is to pur- 
chafe it from an artift of known reputation, and to 
give a confiderable price for the piece. 

The recoil of a piece becomes an objedt of import¬ 
ance only when it is very great; for every piece re¬ 
coils in fome degree when it is difeharged, the moft 
frequent caufe of an exceflive recoil is an inequality 
in the bore of the barrel; and by this it will be occa- 
ftoned even when the inequality is too fmall to be per¬ 
ceived by rhe eye. The explanation of this upon me¬ 
chanical prinicples indeed is not very eafy ; for as it is 
there an invariable law, that adlion and readiion are 
equal to one another, we fhould be apt to fuppofe that 
every time a piece is difeharged it Ihould recoil with 
the whole difference between the velocity of the bullet 
and that of the inflamed powder. But were this the. 


cafe, no man could fire a mufket without being de- Gun- 
ftroyed ; for the bullet flies out only with a velocity Smithery. 
of 1700 feet in a fecond, or not much more, while ' v ' 
that of the powder, as calculated by Mr Robins, is 
not lefs than 7000 feet in the fame (pace. But was 
the recoil to be made with the difference of thefe ve¬ 
locities, or with one half of it, it is plain that no man 
could bear it. The fame thing therefore muff take 
place in the recoil of a mufket which Dr Prieftley 
obferved in his experiments on the explofion of inflam¬ 
mable and dephlogifticated air, viz. that the force is 
exerted much more upon the part fartheft from that 
where the inflammation begins than upon that next to 
it. At any rate, however, the ftrength of the recoil 
will always be tound proportionable to the weight of 
the piece ; that is,-the lighter the piece is, the greater 
the recoil, and vice verfa. The recoil may be increa- 
fed by any thing which retards thepaffageof the fhot ; 
whence it is alfo augmented by the foulnefsof the bar¬ 
rel by repeated firing. M. de Marolles informs us al¬ 
fo, that a piece will recoil, if, from the breech-plug 
being made too fhort, fome turns of the ferew remain 
empty ; as in thefe a part of the powder is lodged which 
forms an obftade to the explofion ; though in what 
manner this explofion takes place is not very apparent, 
as, though the powder lodged there might contribute 
little or nothing to the force of the explofion, it can 
feavee b' fhown to ftand in the w ay of it. The fame 
author lil twife informs us that a band mounted upon 
a very ftraight flock will recoil more than one that is 
coniiderably bent. Sometimes alfo a fovvling-piece will 
recoil from the (portfman applying it improperly-to his 
fhoulder ; though this laft circumftance feems likewife 
inexplicable. It is moft probable therefore that the 
fuppbfcd greater recoil taken notice of in this cafe, 
arifes only from the ufual recoil being more feufibly 
felt in one pofition than another. 

The caufe to which too great a recoil in mufkets 
has been ufually attributed, is the placing of the touch- 
hole at fome diftance from the breech-plug; fo that 
the powder is fired about the middle, or towards its 
fore-part, rather than at its bafe. To avoid this, fome 
artifts form a groove or channel in the breech-plug, as 
deep as the fecond or third turn.of the ferew ; the 
touch-hole opening into this channel, and thus firing 
the powder at its very loweft part. It appears, how¬ 
ever, from a nnmber of experiments made upon this 
fubjedl by M. le Clerc gunfmith to the king of France, 
that it made very little difference with regard to the 
recoil, whether the touch-hole was dole to the hreech 
or an inch diftant from it. The only circumftance to 
be attended to with refpedt. to its fitnatioii therefore 
is, that it be net quite clofe to the breech-plug ; as in 
fuch a cafe it is lound to be more apt to lie choaked 
up than when placed about a quarter of an inch 
from i t. 

The only other circumftance now to be determined 
with regard to mufket-barrels is their proper length. 

Formerly it was fuppofed that the longer they were 
made, the greater would -be the diftance to which 
they carried the fhot, and that without any limitation. 

This opinion continued to prevail till about half a cen- 
tury ago, when it was firft propofed as 3 doubt whe¬ 
ther long barrels carried farther than fhort ones. With 
regard to cannon, indeed, it bad long before this lime 
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Gun. been known that they might be made too long; and 
Smitherjr. Balthazar Killar, a celebrated cannon-founder in the 
' reign of Louis XIV. was able to account for it. When 
afked by Monf. Suriry de St Remy, why the culverin 
of Nancy, which is 22 feet long, did not carry a ball 
equally far with a fhorter piece ? he replied, that ‘ the 
powder, when inflamed, ought to quit the cavity of 
the piece in a certain time, in order to exert its whole 
force upon the bullet : by a longer flay, part of the 
force is loft; and the fame cauie may produce an ine¬ 
quality in the Ihots, by giving a variation to the bullet, 
foas to deftroy ns rectilineal courfe, and throw it to 
one fide or other of the mark.” Mr Robins, who on 
this as well as every other queflion in gunnery has al- 
mofl exhaufted the fubjedl, 'informs us, that “ if a 
mufket-barrel, of the common length and bore be fired 
with a leaden bullet and half its weight of powder, 
and if the fame barrel be afterwards Ihortened one half 
and fired with the fame charge, the velocity of the 
buliet in this Ihortened barrel will be about one-fixth 
lefs than what it was when the barrel-was entire ; and 
if inllead of ihortening the barrel, it be increafed to 
twice its ufual length, when it will be near eight feet 
long, the velocity of the bullet will not hereby be aug¬ 
mented more than one-eight part. And the greater 
the length of the barrel is in proportion to the diame¬ 
ter of the bullet, and the ftnaller the quantity of pow¬ 
der, the more inconliderable will thefe alterations of 
velocity be.” From thefe confiderations it appears, 
that the advantages gained by long barrels are by no 
means equivalent to the difadvantages arifing from the 
weight and incumbrance of ufing them; and from a 
multitude of experiments it is nowapparenr, that every 
one may choofe what length he plcafes, without any 
fenfible detriment to the- range of his piece. The 
mod approved lengths are from 32 to 38 inches. 

An opinion has generally prevailed among fportf- 
men, that by fome unknown mauceuvre the gunfmith 
is able to make a piece, loaded with fmall fhot, throw 
the contents fo elefe together that even at the diftauce 
of 40 or 50 paces the whole will be confined within 
the breadth of a hat. Front fuch experiments ashave 
been made in this lubjeCl, however, it appears, that 
the clofeitefs or widenefs with which a piece throws its 
fhot is liable to innumerable variations from caufcs 
which no fkill in the gunfmith Can poffibly reach. So 
variable are thefe caufes, that there is no pofilbility of 
making the fame piece throw its (hot equally clofe 
twice lucceflively. In general, however, the clofer 
the wadding is, the better difpofed ibe (hot feems to 
be to fall within a fmall compafs. 'The clofenefs of 
the fhot therefore would feeni to depend in a great 
meafure on preventing the flame of the powder from 
infinuating itfelf among its particles; whence the fol¬ 
lowing method is faid to be praClifed with fuccefs by 
thofe- who Ihoot for a wager at a mark with fmali fhot; 
viz. to put in the {hot by fmall quantities at a time, 
ramming down a little tow or thin paper over each ; 
fo as to fill the interfaces of the grains, and thus pre¬ 
vent the flame from getting in amongfl the grains and 
fcattering them. In firing with fmall fhot, a curious 
circumftance fomeiimes occurs, viz. that the grains, 
iuftead of being equally diftributed over the fpace they 
ttrike, are thrown in cluflers of 10, 12, 15, or more; 
whilll feveral confiderable fpaces are left without a 
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grain in them. Sometimes one-third or one half of Guo- 
the charge will be colledled into a duller of this kind; Smit hery. 
nay, fometimes, though much more rarely, the whole ' v 
charge will be collected into one mafs, fo is to pierce 
a board near an inch thick at the di-fiance of 40 or 
45 paces. Small barrels are faid to be more liable to 
this cluttering than large ones ; and M. de Marolles 
informs us, that this is efpecially the cafe when the 
barrels are new, and likewife when they are frefit- 
wafited : though he acknowledges that it did not al¬ 
ways happen with the barrels he employed even after 
they were wafhed. It is probable, therefore, that the 
clofenefs of the (hot depends on fome circumftance re- 
lative.to the wadding rather than to the mechanifin of 
the barrel. 

Some pieces arc compofed of two or more barrels 
joined together; in which cafe the thicknefs of each 
of the barrels is lomewhat lefs than in fingle-barrclled 
pieces. After being properly drefled each of them is 
filed fiat on the fide where they are to join each other,. 
fo that they may fit more clofely together. The cor- 
refpouding notches are then made at the muzzle and 
breech of each barrel; and into thefe are fitted two 
fmall pieces of iron to hold them more ftrongly to¬ 
gether. Being then united by tinning the contiguous 
parts, a triangular piece of iron called the rib is fatten¬ 
ed on in like manner, running the whole length on the 
upper lidc ; which ferves to hold them more ttrongly 
together. After this they are to be polifhed and co¬ 
loured in the manner deferibed for Angle barrels. Great 
care fhould be taken that the barrels joined in this 
manner fiiould be quite equal in ftrength to one an¬ 
other, and that both fiiould be quite upright, or of an 
equal thicknefs throughout. If any inequality takes 
place in the ftrength of the barrels, the weaker will be 
Warped by the attion of the ttronger, and the warping 
from this caufe has fometimes been fo confiderable as 
to render on. of the barrels ufelcfs. To bring every 
part ol the circumference of each barrel to an equal 
ftrength as nearly as poffible, fo that no part maybe 
ttrained by the explofion, that fide where they touch 
each oth'-r mutt be fo reduced, that the partition 
between the two calibers may be no thicker than ei- 
liter barrel was at the fame place before it was filed to 
j°*n in this manner. Formerly the double-barrelled 
pieces were made with one barrel lyiijgovxr the other, 
each barrel having a feparate pan, hammer, and ham- 
mer-Spring, but only one cock for both. The barrels 
were therefore made to turn round at the place where 
the breeches joined with the flock , fo that as foon as 
one was fired off, the other could be brought into its 
place by prefling a fpring moved By, the guard wfitii 
rite right hand, while with the Jell the barrels were 
turned upon their common axis; and as foon as the 
charged-barrel was thus brought into its proper fitoa- 
tion, the fpripg defeended into a notch and kept it 
firm. But tfyis method was found to be too compli¬ 
cated and ethbarrafled, though upon the fame plan 
three and fo/tr barrels w’ere fometimes mounted upon 
one flock; but thefe pieces were intolerably heavy, 
an'd have no real fuperiority over the double-barrelled 
pieces which do not turn round, and which of confe- 
quence are now only made ufe of. 

In forging barrels of all kinds, it is of confiderable 
importance to have them made at firtt as near as poffi¬ 
ble 
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Gunter, ble to the weight intended when they are finilhed, fo 

'-*-' that very little be takes away by the boring and filing : 

for as the outer filrface, by having undergone the ac¬ 
tion of the hammer more immediately than any other 
part, is rendered the mod; compadt and pure, we fhould 
be careful to remove as little of it as poflible ; and the 
"fame holds, though in a lefs degree, with the inftde, 
which is to be cut with the borer. Piflol-barrels are 
-forged in one piece, two at a time, joined by their 
muzzles, and are bored before they are cat afunder: 
by which means there is not only a faving of time and 
labour, bat a greater eertainty of the bore being the 
fame in both. 

GUNTER (Edmund), an excellent Englifh mathe¬ 
matician and aftronoraer, was born in Hertfordfhire in 
t 581, and lludied arWeltminifter-fchool; from whence 
he removed to Oxford, Where he took the degree of 
mailer of arts ini 606, and afterwards entered into holy 
orders. In i6iy he took the degree of bachelor of 
divinity ; but being peculiarly eminent for his know¬ 
ledge in the mathematics, he had two years before been 
chofen profelfor of aflronomy in Grelham-college, Lon¬ 
don ; where he diltinguilhed himfelf by his ledtures 
and writings. He invented a fmall portable quadrant; 
and alfo the famous line of proportions, which, after 
the inventor, is called Gunter's Scale. He likewife 
publilhed Canon Triangulorum j and a work intitled 
Of theSe&or, Crofs-RafF, andothey inftruments. This 
lad was pnblilhed, with an Englifh tranfiation of his 
CanonTriangulorum , in 4to, by Satnuel Potter profef* 
for of Grefham-college. Mr Gunter died at that col- 
ledge in 1626. 

Gunter's Line, a logarithmic line, ufually graduated 
upon feales, fediors, &c. 

It is alfo called the line of lines and Uni of number : 
being only the logarithms graduated upon a ruler, 
which therefore ferves to folve problems infirumentally 
in the fame, manner as logarithms do arithmetically. 
Ic is ufually divided into 100parts, every tenth where¬ 
of is numbered, beginning with I and ending with 10: 
fo that if the firft great diviiion, marked 1, (land for 
one tenth of any integer, the next divifion marked 3, 
will Hand for two tenths, 3, three-tenths, andfoon; 
and the intermediate dlvifions will in like manner re- 
prefent toodth-parts of the fame integer. If each of 
the great divifions reprefent 10 integers, theuwill the 
lefler divifions (land for integers ; and if the greater 
divifions be fuppofed each 100, the fubdivifions Will be 
each 10. 

LJfe of Gunter’s Line. 1. To find the produfi of two 
numbers. From 1 extend the compares to the multi¬ 
plier ; and the fame extent, applied the fame way from 
the multiplicand, will reach to the produdt. Thus if 
the produdl of 4 and 8 be required, extend the com- 
paffes from 1 to 4, and that extent laid from 8 the 
fame way will reach to 32. their produdl. 2. To di¬ 
vide one number by another. The extent from the divi- 
for to unity will reach from the dividend to the quo¬ 
tient : thus, to divide 36 by 4, extend the compafTes 
from 4 to 1, and the fame extent will reach from 36 
109, the quotient fought. 3 ■ To three given numbers 
to find a fourth proportional. Suppofe the numbers 6, 
8, 9 : extend the compafTes from 6 to 8 ; and this ex¬ 
tent, laid from 9 the fame way, will reach to 12, the 
fourth proportional required. 4. To find a mean pr*» 

4 


portional between the two given numbers. Suppofe 8 and Gunter 
32 ; extend the compafTes from 8, in the left-hand part t 
of the line, to 3a in the right 5 then biffedting this Outhalm. 
diflance, its half will reach from 8 forward, or from ” 

32 backward, to 16, the mean proportional fought, 

5 .To extralithefquare root of any number. Suppofe ay t 
biflcdl the diflance between 1 on the fcale and the point 
reprefenting 25: then the half of this diflance, fet off 
from 1, will give the point reprefenting the root 5. 

In the fame manner the cube root, or that of any 
higher power, may be found by dividing the diflance 
on the line between 1 and the given number into as 
many equal parts as the index of the power exprefles} 
then one of thofe parts, fet from 1, will find the point 
reprefenting, the root required. 

Gunter’s Quadrant, one made of wood, brafs. See. 
containing a kind of flereographic projection of the 
fphere, on the plane of the equinoflial; the eye being 
fuppofed placed in one of the poles. 

Gunter’s Quadrant, called by navigators limply the 
gunter, is a large plain fcale, generally two feet long, 
and about an inch and a half broad, with artificial 
lines delineated on it, of great ufe in folying quefliona 
in trigonometry, navigation, &c. 

GUNWALE, or Gunnel, is the uppermofl wale 
of a fhip, or that piece of timber which reaches on ei¬ 
ther fide from the quarter-deck to the fore caflle, being 
the uppermofl bend which finifhes the upper works of 
the hull, in that part in which are put the Aanchious 
which fupport the wafte-trees. 

GURK, an epifcopal town of Carinthiain Germany, 
feated on the river Gurk, in E. Long. 14. iy. N. Lat. 

47. 10. 

GURNARD, in ichthyology. SeeTRiGLA. 

GUST, a fudden and violent fquall of wind, burft- 
ingfrom the hills upon the fea 16 as to endanger the 
flapping near the fhore. . Thefe are peculiar to forac 
coafls, as thofe of South Barbary and Guinea. 

GUSTAVIA, in botajiy ; a genus of the poly- 
asdria order, belonging to the monadelphia clafs of 
plants. There is no calyk ; the petals very numerous; 
the berry multilocular ; the feeds appendagetl. 

GUSTAVUS I. king of Sweden, Ton of Eric de 
Vafa duke of Gripftiolm. Chriflian II. king of Den¬ 
mark having made himfelf mailer of the kingdom of 
Sweden, confined Gullavns at Copenhagen ; but he 
making his efcape wandered a long time in the forefts, 
till the cruelties of the tyrant having occafioned a re¬ 
volution, he was firll declared governor of Sweden, 
and in iyt3 eledted king. This prince introduced 
Lutheranifm into his dominions, which in a little time 
fpreaditfelf all over the kingdom. He died in iy6o ; 
having made his kingdom hereditary, which was before 
eledtive. See Sweden. 

Gustavos Adolphus, furnamed the Great, king of 
Sweden, was born at Sockholm in 1194, and fucceed- 
ed his father Charles in 1611. He elpoufed the caufe 
of the Protellants in Germany, who were opprefled 
and almoll entirely ruined by the emperor Ferdinand. 

He was a great warrior, and gained many vidtories, of 
which an account is given under the article Sweden. 

He was at lalt killed in the battle of Lutzen, where 
his troops got the vidlory, and defeated two of the 
emperor’s armies. 

GUTHALUS, or Guttalus (anj. geog.), is 

thought 
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Outta though to be the (fiadrus of Ptolemy* Now the Oder*, 
0 whicti riling in Moravia, runs through Silefia, Bran- 
Gu y- denburg, and Pomerania, into the Baltic. 
v ' GUTTA, a Latin term for what in Englilh we call 
drop. 

Gutta Rofacea, in medicine, denotes a redorpimpled 
face ; a dilteinper which, though not always owing its 
original to hard drinking, is neverthelefsinoll incident 
to tipplers of ftrong beer, wines, fpirits, &c. 

Gutta Serena, a difeafe in which the patient, with¬ 
out any apparent fault in the eye, is deprived of fight. 
See [Index fabjoined to) Medicine. 

Gutta, in arckite&ure, are ornaments in the form 
of little cones ufed in the Doric corniche, or on the ar¬ 
chitrave underneath the triglyphs, reprefenting a fart 
or drops of bells. 

GUTTURAL, a term applied to letters or founds 
pronounced or formed as it were in the throat. 

GUTTY, in heraldry, a term ufed when any thing 
is charged or fprinkled with drops. In blazoning, the 
colour of the drops is to he named ; as gutty of fable, 
of gules, See. 

GUY (Thomas), an eminent bookfeller, founder of 
- the hofpital for fick and lame in Southwark bearing 
his name, was thefon of Thomas Guy lighterman and 
coal-dealer in Horlley-dosvn, Southwark. He was put 
apprentice, in 1660, to a bookfeller in the porch of 
Mercer’s-chapel ; and fet up trade with a ftock of about 
200 1 . in the houfe that forms the angle between Corn- 
hill and Lombard-ftreet. The Englifli Bibles being at 
that time very badly printed, Mr Guy engaged with 
others in a fcheme for printing them in Holland and 
importing them ; but this being puta flop to, he con¬ 
tracted with the univerfityof Oxford for their privilege 
of printing them, and carried on a great bible-trade 
for many years to a coufiderable advantage. Thus he 
began to accumulate money, and his gains reded in his 
hands ; for being a Angle man, and very penurious, 
his expences could not be great when it was his cudom 
to dine on his {hop-counter which no other table cover¬ 
ing than an old uewfpaper ; he was moreover as little 
fcrupulous about the Ityle of his apparel. The bulk of 
his fortune, however, was acquired by purchadng Tea¬ 
mens ticketsduriug queen Anne’s wars, and by South- 
Sea dock in the memorable year 1720. To (how 
what great events fpring from trival caufes, it may be 
obferved, that the public owe the dedication of the 
greated part of his Immenfe fortune to charitable pur- 
pofes, to the indifereet officioufnefs of his maid-fervant 
in interfering with the mending of the pavement be¬ 
fore the door. Guy had agreed to marry her; and, 
preparatory to his nuptials, had ordered the pavement 
before his door, which was in a neglected date, to be 
mended, as far as to a particular done which he point¬ 
ed out. The maid, while her mader was out, inno¬ 
cently looking on the paviers at work, faw a broken 
place that they had not repaired, and mentioned it to 
them : but they told her that Mr Guy had directed 
them not to go fo far. Well, fays (lie, do you mend 
it: tell him i bade you, and I know he will not be an¬ 
gry. It happened, however, that the poor girl pre¬ 
fumed too much 011 her influence over her careful lover, 
with whom a few extraordinary {hillings expence turn¬ 
ed the fcale totally agaiad her : the men obeyed ; Guy 
was enraged to find his orders exceeded, his matrimo- 
Vol. VIII. 


nial fcheme was renounced, and fo he built hofpitals in 
his old age. In the year 1707 he built and furniflied 
three wards on the north fide of the outer court of 
St Thomas’s Hofpital in Southwark, and gave 100 1 . 
to it annually for eleven years preceding the credlion of 
his own hofpital : and, fomc time before his death, 
erefted the ftately iron-gate, with the largedioufes on 
each fide, at the expence of about 300c 1 . He was 
76 years of age when he formed the delign of building 
the hofpital contiguous to that of St Thomas’s, which 
bears his name, and liyed to fee it roofed in ; dying in 
thi? year 1724. The charge of erecting this vad pile 
.aniounted to 18,793 1. and he left 219,499 1. to en¬ 
dow it; a much larger fum than had ever been dedica¬ 
ted to charitable ufes in Britain by any one man. 
He eredted an alms-houfe with a library at Tan worth in 
Staffordlbke (the place of his mother’s nativity, and 
for which he was reprefentative in parliament) for 14 
poor men and women ; and for their penlions, as well 
as for the putting out poor children apprentices, be¬ 
queathed i2jl. a-year. Ladly he bequeathed 1000 1 . 
to every one who could prove themfelves in any degree 
related to him. 

Guy, a rope ufed to keep deady any weighty body- 
whild it is hoiding or lowering, particularly whe« the 
diip is fhaken by a tempeduous fca. 

Guy is likewife a large flack rope, extending from 
the head of the main-mall to the head of the fore-mad, 
and having two or three large blocks fadened to the 
middle of it. This is chieriy employed to fudain the 
tackle ufed to hoid in and out the cargo of a merchant 
{hip, and is accordingly removed from the mad-head as 
loon as the veflel is laden or delivered. 

Cur's Cliff, in Watwicklhire, a great cliff on the 
wed fide of the Avon and the north fide of Warwick, 
where in the Britons time was an oratory, and in that 
of the Saxons a hermitage, where Guy earl of War¬ 
wick, who is faid to have retired to it after his fatigues 
by the toils and pleafures of the world, built the chapel, 
and cohabited with the hermit; and that from thence 
it had the name. This hermitage was kept up to the 
reign of Henry VI. when Rich. Beauchamp earl of 
Warwick eftablifhed a chantry here, and in memory 
of the famous Guy eredted a large datuc of him in the 
chape) eight feet in height, and raifed a roof over the 
adjacent fprings. The chapel is in the parilh of St 
Nicholas, in the fiibnfbs of Warwick. 

GUYON (Johanna Mary Bourtiers de la Mothe), a 
Frenchlady, memorable for her writings, and for her 
fufferingsin the caufe of Quietifin, was defeended from 
a noble family, and born,at Montargis in 1648. She 
gave fome extraordinary fymptoms of illumination from 
her earlied infancy ; and tried to take the veil before 
{he was of age to difpofc of herfelf 5 but her parents 
obliged her to marry a gentleman to whonnhey had J 
promifed her. She was a widow at the age of 28: 
when didinguidiing herfelf in, and making many con¬ 
verts to, the way of contemplation and prayer known 
by the name of Quietifm, complaints were made of her 
friritualifm, and Ihe was confined by order of the king, 
and feverely examined foreight months. She was difehar-. 
ged ; but was afterwards involved in the persecution 
of die archbifliop of Cambray, and thrown into the 
Badilc, where (he underwent many examinations: but 
nothing being made out sgaind her, {lie once more 
H h obtained 
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Owiniid obtained her liberty, and lived private to her death in 
II 1717- She fpent her latter years in myftical reveries; 

Cymna- covering her tables, ceilings, and every thing that would 
fium ’ receive them, with the Tallies of a vifionary imagination. 

' Her pious verfes were colledted after her death in 5 vols- 
intitled Cantiques fpirituels,ou d'Emblemesfar 1 'Amour 
Divin. Her publications were, Le moyen court et tres 
facile de faire Oraifons ; and Le Cantique des Cantiques 
de Salomon interprete felon le fens myftique ; which 
were condemned by the archbilhop of Paris. 

GW 1 NIAD, in ichthyology. See Saimo. 

GYARUS (anc. geog.), one of the Cyclades, 12 
miles in compafs, lying to the eaft of Delos. It was ' 
a defan ifland, and allotted for a place of banifltment 
by the Romans. 

GYBING, the adt of fhifting any boom-fail from 
one fide of the mail to the other. 

In order to underhand this operation more clearly, it 
is neceffary to remark, that by a boom-fail is meant 
any fail whofe bottom is extended by a boom, the fore¬ 
end of which is hooked on its refpedtive mall ; fo as to 
fwing occafionally on either fide of the veffel, defcri- 
bing an arch, of which the malt will be the centre. 
As the wind or the courfe changes, it alfo becomes 
frequently necelfary to change the pofition of the boom, 
together with its fail, which is accordingly lliifted to 
the other fide ofthevefTel as a door turns upon its 
hinges. The boom is pulhed out by the effort of the 
wind upon the fail, and is reftrained in a proper fitua- 
tion by a ftrong tackle communicating with the velTel’s 
Item, and called the fheet . It is alfo confined on the 
fore-part by another tackle called the guy. 

GYGiEUS (anc. geog.), called alfo Colons ; a lake 
of Lydia, diftant 40 ftadia, or 5 miles, from Sardes. 

GYGES (fab, hillt.), a Lydian, to whom Candaules 
king of the country tliowed his wife naked. The 
queen was fo incenfed at this inftance of imprudence 
and infirmity of her hufband, that fhe ordered Gyges 
either to prepare for death himfelf, or to put Canduales 
10 death. He chofe the latter; and marrying the 
queen, afcended the vacant throne about 718 years be¬ 
fore the Chriftian era. He was the firft of the Merm- 
nada: who reigned in Lydia. He reigned 38 years, 
and diftinguiflied himfelf by the immenfe prefents which 
he made to the oracle of Delphi [Herod. T. c. 8.) — 
According to Plato, Gyges defcended into a chafm 
of the earth, where he found a brazen horfe, whofe 
fides he opened, and faw within the body of the carcafe 
a man of uncommon fize, from whofe finger he took 
a brazen ring. This ring, when he put it on his finger, 
rendered him invifible ; and by means of its virtue he 
introduced himfelf to the queen, murdered her huf* 
band, and married her and ufurped the crown of Lydia. 
(Cic.Off. iii. c. 9.) 

GYMNASIARCH, in antiquity, the director of 
the gymnafium. He had two deputies under him ; the 
one called xyflarch, who prefided over the athletae, and 
had the overlight of wreftling; the other was gymnajles, 
who had the direction of all other exercifes. 

GYMNASIUM, in Grecian antiquity, a place fit¬ 
ted for performing exercifes of the body, &c.—The 
word is Greek, formed of yu^tQ., “ naked by rea- 
fon they anciently put off their clothes, topradlife with 
the more freedom. 

Gymnafia, according to Potter, were firft ufed at 


Lacedaemon, but were afterwards very common in all Gyi nna . 
parts of Greece ; and imitated, very much augmented, fi uni- 

and improved, at Rome. There were three principal --*_ 

gymnalia at Athens; the academy where Plato taught; 
the Lyceum, noted for Ariflotle’s ledtures ; and the 
Cynofarges, allotted for the populace. 

Vitruvius deferibes the ftrudture and form of the 
ancient gymnafia, lib. v. cap. 11. They were called 
gymnafia, becaufe feveral of the exercifes were perfor- 
ed naked ; and pal*fra, from wreilling, which was 
one of the moflufual exercifes there : the Romans fome 
times alfo called them therm*, becaufe the baths and 
bagnios made a principal part of the building.—It ap¬ 
pears that they did not perform their exercifes quite 
naked fo early as the time of Homer, but always in 
drawers ; which they did not lay afrde before the 321! 
Olympiad. One Orfippus is faid to have been the firfk 
who introduced the pradtice : for having been worfled. 
by means of his drawers undoing and entangling him, 
he threw them quite afide, and the reft afterwards imi¬ 
tated him. They were not fingle edifices, but a knot 
of buildings united, being fufficiently capacious to hold 
many thoufands of people at once ; and having room 
enough for philofophers, rhetoricians, and the profef- 
fors of all other fciences to read their ledtures,—and 
wreftlers, dancers, and all others who had a mind to 
exercife,—at the fame time without the leaft difturb- 
ance or interruption. They confifted of a great many 
parts. Vitruvius recites no lefs than 12, viz. 1. The 
exterior porticos,where the philofophers, rhetoricians, 
mathematicians, phyficians, and other virtuofi, read 
public ledtures, and where they alfo difputed and re 
Hearfed their performances. 2. The ephebeum, where 
the youth afTembled very early, to learn their exercifes 
in private, without any fpedtators. 3. The coryceum, 
apodyterion, or gymnafterion, a kind of wardrobe, 
where they {tripped, either to bathe, or exercife. 

4. The elaeothefium, alipterion, or undtuarium, ap¬ 
pointed for the undtions, which either preceded or fol- ‘ 
lowed the ufe of the bath, wreftling, pancratia, &c. 

5. The conifterium or coniftra, in which they covered 
themfclves with fand or dull, to dry up the oil or 
fweat. ,6. The palasftra, properly fo called, where 
they pradlifed wreftling, the pugillatc, pancratia, and 
divers other exercifes. 7. The fphaerifterium or ten¬ 
nis-court, referved for exercifes wherein they ufed balls. 

8. Large nnpaved alleys, which comprehended the 
fpace between the porticos and the walls wherewith the 
edifice was furrounded. 9. The xyfti, which were 
porticos for the wreftlers in winter or bad weather. 

10. Other xyftis or open alleys, allotted for fummer 
and fine weather, fome of which were quite open, and 
others planted with trees. n.Thebaths, confining 
of feveral different apartments. 12. The ftadium, a 
large fpace of a femicircular form, covered with fand, 
and furrounded with feats for the fpedtators. 

For the adminiftration of the gymnafia, there were 
different officers: the principal were, i.Thegymna- 
fiarcha, who was the diredtor and fuperinrendant of the 
whole. 2. The xyftarcha, who prefided in the xyftus 
or ftadium. 3. The gymnafia, or mafler of the exer¬ 
cifes, who underftood their different effedts, and could 
accommodate them to the different complexions of the 
athletas. 4. The pasdotriba, whofe bufinefs was me¬ 
chanically to teach the exercifes, without underftanding 

• their 
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their theory or ufe. Under thefe four officers were a 
number of fubakerns, whofc names diftinguilhed their 
different funflions. 

The gymnaftic exercifes may he reduced to two gene* 
ral claffes; as they depend either on the a&ion of the 
body alone, or as they require external agents or in- 
ftruments. The latter confided chiefly in mounting 
thehorfe, driving the chariot, and fwimming. The 
former were chiefly of two kinds; orchedicc, and pa- 
lasllrice. 


flics, it appears, that they had chariot*races, boxing, 
wreftling, foot-races, gladiators, throwing the difeus, 
drawing the bow, and hurling the javelin; and it Ihould 
feeni, front the particular account Homer gives of thefe 
exercifes, that even thenthcgymnaflic art wanted little 
of perfection : fo that when Galen fays there was no 
gymnaftic art in Homer’s days, and that it began to 
appear no earlier than Plato, he is to be underflood of 
the medicinal gymnaftics only- This laft indeed had 
its rife Liter; becaufe while men continued fober and 
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The orcheftiee comprehended, i. Dancing. 2. Cu- laborious, they hadnooccafion for it; but when lnxu- 
biltice, or the art of tumbling. 3. Sphairiftice or ry and idlenefs had reduced them to the fad needfity 
tennis, including all the exercifes with pilse or balls. of applying to phyficians, thefe, who had found that 
The palaeftrice comprifed all exercifes under the de- nothing contributed fo much to the prefervation and 
nomination paLzjlr#-, as wreftling, boxing, pancratia, re-eftablifhmcnt of health as exercifes, proportioned to 
hoplomachia, running, leaping, throwing the difeus, the different complexions, ages, and fexes, did not fail 
the exercife of the javelin, and that of the hoop, deno- to refer them to the praClice of gymnaftics. 

initiated by the Greeks Tpo^©*, which confided in roll- According to Plato, one Herodicits, prior a little 

itig an iron hoop fiveor tix feet in diameter, befet with time to Hippocrates, was the firft who introduced this 
iron rings, the noife of which apprifing the people to art into phytic; and his fucceffors, convinced by ex¬ 
give way, afforded them alfo an amufement. Both perience of its ufefulncfs, applied themfelves in earneft 
flrength and fkill were requifite in directing his hoop, to improve it. Hippocrates, in his book of Regimen, 
which was to be driven with an iron rod. To thefe has given inftances of it, where he treats of exercife in 
mull alfo be added the exercifes belonging to the me- general, and of the particular effects of walking, with 
dicinal gymnaftics; as, x. Walking. 2. Vociferation regard to health , alfo of the different forts of races, 
or fhouting. 3. Holding one’s breath, Hoftinan either on foot or horfeback ; leaping, wreftling, the 
enumerates no fewer than yy forts of exercifes that exercife of the fufpended ball, called corycus, chirono- 
were praCtifed in the gymnafia. my, unCtions, frictions, rolling in the fand, &c. But 

GYMNASTICS, Gymnastice, or the Gymna- as phyficians did not adopt all the exercifes of the gym- 
stic art, denotes the art of performing exercifes of naflic art in their praClice, it came to be divided between 
the body, whether for defence health, or diverlion. them and the mailers of martial, and athletic exercifes. 
See Gymnasium. who kept fchopls, the number of which was greatly inr 

Several modern writers have treated of this art. M. creafed in Greece. At, length the Romans alfo caught 
Burette has given the hiftory of gymnaftics in the the-fame tafte ; and, adopting the military and athle- 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions. tic exercifes of the Greeks, they improved and advan- 

On the firft eftablifhment of fociety, men, being ap- ced them to the utmoft pitch of magnificence, not to 
prifed of the n'-ceffity of military exercifes, for repel- fay extravagance. But the declenfion of the empire in- 
ling the infults of the neighbours, inllituted games volved the arts in its ruin, and, among others, gymna- 
and propofed prizes to animate their youth to combats flics and medicine; which laft unhappily then relin- 
of divers kinds. And as running, leaping, flrength quifhed the title it had to the former, and has ncgledted 
and dexterity of arm in throwing the javelin, driving to refume it ever fince. 

a ball, or toiling a quoit, together with wreftling, &c. GYMNOPYRIS, in natural hiftory, a name given 

were exercifes luited to the manner of fighting in thofe by Dr Hill to the pyritae of a Ample internal ftrndlure 
days; fo the youth vied to excel in them, in the pre- and not covered with a cruft. See Pyrites. 
fence of the aged, who fat as their judges, and difpen* Of thefe there are only two fpecies. !• A green va- 
fed prizes to the conquerors ; till what was originally rioufly fhaped kind. 2. A hotryoide kind, 
only amufement, became at length a matter of fuch The firft fpecies is the mod common of all the pyri- 
importance, as to intereft gnat cities and entire nations taz, and appears under a great diverlity of fhapes. it is 
in its practice. Hence arofe an emulation and eager- -very hard and heavy, very readily gives fire with fteel 
nefs to excel, in hopes, one day, of being proclaimed but will not at all ferment with aquafortis. Thcfecond 
and crowned conquerors in the public games, which fpecies is very elegant and beautiful, and its ufual co- 
was the higheft honour a mortal could arrive at : nay, lour is very agreeable, pale green;, but what moft di- 
they went fo far as to imagine, that even gods and ftinguifhes it fromall other pyritae is,.that its furface is 
demigods were not infenfible of what men were fo always beautifully elevated into tubercles of various 
captivated with; and, in confequence hereof, to in- ftzes, refembling a clufter of grapes, 
troduce the greateft part of thefe exercifes into their GYMNOSOPHISTS, a fet of Indian pbilofophers, 
religious ceremonies, the worlhip of their gods, and famous in antiquity ; fo denominated from their go- 
the funeral honours done to the manes of the dead, ing barefoot. The word is formed of the Greek 
Though it be hard to determine the precifc epocha ■ yv/a9<n<fm( t q. rj. a fophift or philofopher who goes 
•of the gymnaftic art, yet if appears from feveral paflages naked. ' 

in Homer, and particularly the 23d book of the Iliad, This name was given to the Indian pbilofophers, 
where he deferibes the games celebrated at the funeral whom the exceffive heat of the country obliged to go 
of Patroclus, that it was not unknown at the time of naked ; as that of Peripatetics was given’to thole who 
the Trojart war. From that defeription, which is the philofophifed walking. TheGymnofophifts, however, 
earlieft monument now extant of the Grecian gynma- did not go abfolutely naked ; but only clothed them- 

H h 2 felves 
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Oymnofo- felves no farthef than modefty required. There were 
phifts fame of thefe fages in Africa; but the mod celebrated 
G y m ^ otus - clan uf them was in India. The African gymnofo- 
phifts dwelt upon a mountain ill Ethiopia, near the 
Nile, without the accommodation either of houfe or 
cell. They did not form themfelves into focieties like 
thofe of India ; b«t each had his private reCefs, where 
he ftudied and performed his devotions by himfelf. If 
any pcrlon had killed another by chance, he applied to 
thefe fages for abfolution, and fiibmitted to whatever 
penancts they enjoined. They obferved an extraordi¬ 
nary frugality, and lived only upon the fruits of the 
earth. Lucan aferibes to thel'e Gymnofophifts feveral 
new difeoveries in aftronomy. 

As to the Indian Gymnofophifts, they dwelt in the 
woods, where they lived upon the Wild produ&s of the 
earth, and never drank wine nor married. Some of 
them praclifed phylic, and travelled frprn one place 
to another ; thefe were particularly famous for their 
remedies againft barrepnefs. Some of theip, like- 
wife, pretended to praCtife magic, and to fortel fu¬ 
ture events. 

In general, the Gymnofophifts were wife and learn¬ 
ed men : their maxims and difeourfes, recorded by hif- 
torians, do not in the leaft favour of a barbarous edu¬ 
cation ; but are plainly the refuit of great fenfe and 
deep thought. They kept up the dignity of their cha¬ 
racter to fo high a degree that it was never their cuf- 
tom to wait upon any body, not even upon princes 
themfelves. They believed the immortality and tranf- 
tnigratiou of the loul: they placed the chief happinefs 
of man in a contempt of the goods of fortune and the 
pleafuresof fenfe, and gloried in having given faithful 
and diliiiterefted counfels to princes and magiftrates. It 
is faid, that when they became old and infirm, they 
threw themfelves into a pile of burning wood, in order 
to prevent the miferies of an advanced age. One of 
them, named Calamus, thus burnt himfelf in the pre- 
fence of Alexander the Great. 

f Florid. Apuleiasf delcribes the Gymnofophifts thus : “ They 
lib. i. are all devoted to the fludy of wifdom, both the elder 
matters and the younger pupils ; and what to me ap¬ 
pears the moft amiable thing in their character is, that 
they have an a.verfton to idlenefs and indolence : ac¬ 
cordingly, as foon as the table is fpread, before a bit 
of victuals be brought, the youths are all called toge¬ 
ther from their feveral places and offices, and the ma- 
fter£ examine them what good they have done lince 
the fun-rife : here one relates fomething he has difeo- 
vered ty meditation; another has learned fomething 
by demonftration ; and as for thofe who have nothing 
to allege why they Ihould dine, they are turned out to 
work farting.” 

The great leader of the Gymnofophifts, according 
to Jerome, was one Buddas, called by Clemens Bjnta, 
who is ranked by Suidas among the Brachmans. That 
laft author makes Buddas, the preceptor of Manes the 
Perfian, the founder of the Gymnofophifts. 

GYMNOSPERMIA, in botany, (from yv/jii<&. “na¬ 
ked,” and “feeJ ;”) the firft order in Lin- 

nteus’s clafs of didynamia. It comprehends thofe plants 
of that clafs which have naked feeds. The feeds are 
conrtaiuly four ill number, except in one genus, viz. 
phryma, which is monofpertnous. See Botany, p. 431. 

GYMNOTUS in ichthyology, a genus of fifties 


belonging to the order of apodes. Tltey have two Wymnotm. 
tentacula at the upper lip ; the eyes are covered with v ’ 
the common fkin ; there are five rays in the membrane 
of the gills ; the body is comprefled, and carinaied on 
the belly with a fin. There are five fpecies> the molt 
remarkable of which is the eletfricus , or eleCtric eel, 
called by the French anguilte trernblanie . This fpecies 
is peculiar to Surinam ; and is found in the rocky parts 
of tile river, at a great diftance from the fea. The moft Plate 
accurate defeription we have of this filh Is in the Philo- CCXXI. 
fophical TranfaCtions for 1775, where Alex. Garden, 

M. D. gives an account of three of them brought to 
Charleftown in South Carolina. The largeft was a- 
bout three feet eight inches in length, and might have 
been from 10 to 14 inches in circumference about the 
thickeft palrt of its body. The head was large, broad, 
fiat, and fniooth, impreffid here and there with holts, 
as if perforated,with a blunt needle, tfpecially towards 
the fides, where they were more regularly ranged in 
a line on each fide. There were two nollrils on each 
fide; the firft large, tubular, and elevated above the 
furface ; the others final], and level with the fkin. The 
eyes were fmall, fhtiifh, and of a bluifli colour, placed 
about three quarters of an inch behind the noilrils. 

The whole body, from about four inches below the 
head was clearly diftinguifhed into four longitudinal 
parts or divifions. The upper part or back was of a 
dark colour, and feparated from the other parts oil 
each fide by th (.lateral lines. Thefe lines took their 
rife at the bale of the head, juft above the pe&oral fins, 
and run down the fides, gradually converging as the 
filh grew fmaller to the tail. The fecond divifion was 
of a lighter and clearer colour than the firft, inclining 
to blue. It feemed to fwell out on each fide ; but to¬ 
wards the under part of it is again contradled and fharp- 
ened into the third part or earina. This part is eafily 
diftinguifhed from the other two by its thinnefs, its 
apparent laxnefs, and by the reticulated fkin of a more 
grey and light colour, with which it is covered. The 
carina begins about fix or feven inches below the bafe 
of the head ; and gradually deepening or widening as it 
goes along, reaches down to the tail, where it is thin- 
neft. The fourth part is a long, deep, foft, and wavy 
fin, which takes its rife about three or four inches at 
moft below the head ; and thus runs down the (harp 
edge of the carina to the extremity of the tail. The fi- 
tuation.of the anus was very fingular ; being an inch 
more forward than the pefioral fins. Externally it feem¬ 
ed to be a pretty large rivia; but the formed excre¬ 
ments were only the iize of a quill of a common dung¬ 
hill-fowl. There were two petioral fins fituated juft 
behind the head, fcarcely an inch in length ; of a very 
thin, delicate confidence, and orbicular ffiape. They 
feemed to be chiefly ufeful in fupporting and raifing 
the head of the fifh when he came up to breathe ; 
which he was obliged to do every four or five minutes. 

Acrofs the body were a number of fmall bands, annu¬ 
lar divifions, or rather rugae of the fkin. By means of 
thefe the fifh feemed to partake of the vermicular na¬ 
ture, had the power of lengthening or fltortening its 
body like a worm, and could iwim backwards as well 
as forwards, which is another property of the vermicu¬ 
lar tribe. Every now and then it laid itfelfon one fide in 
the water as if to reft.—For an account of the fingu¬ 
lar properties of this filh, fee Electricity, n° 255. 
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Cynseceum GYNiECEUM, among the ancients, the apart- 
1 meat of the women, a O.pirate room in the inner part 
Gypfie.s. . 0 f ,j !e i,oufe, when they employed themfelves in fpin- 
' v ' niag, weaving, and needle-work. 

GYN-rECQCKACY, denotes the government of 
women, m a ftate where women are capable oi the fu- 
pretne command. Such are Britain and Spain. 

GYN.ECOCRATUMENI, an ancient people of 
Sarmatia Europaea, inhabiting the eaflern hanks of the 
river Tanais, near its opening into the Fains Masons ; 
thus called, as authors relate, becanie they had no wo¬ 
men among them ; or, rather, becaufe they Were un¬ 
der the dominion of women. The word is formed of 
yuin woman , and vanquijhed, of x/xrta I 

overcome q. d. overcome by women. 

Fa. Hardoidn, in his notes on Pliny, fays, they were 
thus called, becaufe after a battle which they loft 
againft the Amazons, on the banks of the Thermo- 
doon, they were obliged to have venereal commerce 
With them, in order to get them children : Et quod vic- 
tricibus obfequantur adprocurandam etsfoboltm. —Har- 
douin calls them the hulbands of the Amazons, Ama¬ 
zonian connubia ; for, as the author obferves, the word 
wide mutt be retrenched from Pliny, having been foift- 
ed into the text by people who were not matters of 
the author’s meaning, unde Amazonuni connubia. See 
Amazons. They who take the Amazons for a fabu¬ 
lous people, will conclude the fame of the Gynasco- 
cr.atumenians. 

GYNANDRIA, (from yt-vn a “ woman;” and 
«j»P a “ man.”) The name of the 20th clals in Lin¬ 
naeus’s fexual fyftem, confiding of plants with herma¬ 
phrodite flowers, in which the ftamina are placed upon 
the ftyle, or, to fptak more properly, upon a pillar- 
lhaped receptacle, tefembling a ftyle, whhich lifes in 
the middle of the flower, and bears both the ftatnina 
and pointal ; that is, both the fuppofed organs of ge¬ 
neration. See Botany, p. 430. 

The flowers of tliis clafs, lays Linnasus, have a 
monftrous appearance, ariiing, as he imagines, from 
the lingular and nuufual fituation of the parts of fruc¬ 
tification. 

GYPSIES, or Egyptians, an outlandifit tribe of 
vagabonds, who difguifing themfelves in uncouth-ha- 
bits, fmearing their faces and bodies, and framing to 
themfelves a canting language, wander up and down, 
and, under pretence of telling fortunes, curing dif- 
eafes, &c. abufe the common people, trick them of 
their money, and fteal all that they can come at. 

They are a ftrange kind of commonwealth among 
themfelves of wandering impoftors and jugglers, who 
made their firft appearance in Germany about the be¬ 
ginning of the 16th century. Muufter, i: is true, who 
is followed and relied upon by Spelman, fixes the time 
of their firft appearance to the year 1417 : but as he 
owns that the firft whom he ever faw were in 1529, 
it is probably an error of the prefs for 1517; efpecially 
as other hiftorians inform us, that when Sultan Selim 
conquered Egypt'in the year 1317, feveral of the na¬ 
tives refufed to fubmit to the Turkifh yoke, and re¬ 
volted under one Zinganetts ; whence the Turks call 
them Zinganees ; but being at length furrounded and 
banifhed, they agreed to difperfe in ftnall parties all 
over the world, where their fuppofed Ikill in the black 
-art gave them an univerfal reception in that age of lu- 
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perdition and rredulity. In the compafs of a very few Oypfies. 
years they gained fitch a number of idle profelytts 1 v 
(who imitated their language and complexion, and be¬ 
took themfelves to the lame arts of chiromancy, beg¬ 
ging, and pilfering),that they became troublefome,and 
even formidable to molt of the ftates of Europe. 

Hence they were txpelled from France in the year 
1560, and from Spain in 1591. And the government 
of England took the alarm much earlier: for in 1530 
they are deferihed by Stat. 22. Hen. VIII. c. 10. as 
tf an outlandifh people calling themfelves Egyptians, 
uling no craft nor feat of merchandize, who have come 
into this realm, and gone front Ihiie to fliire, and place 
to place, in great companies, and tiled great, fubtle. and 
crafty means to deceive the people ; bearing them in 
hand that they by palmiftry could tell mens and wo¬ 
mens fortunes} and fo many times by craft and fubtii- 
ty have deceived the people of their money, and alfo 
have committed many heinous felonies and robberies.” 
Wherefore they arc directed to avoid the realm, and 
not to return under pain of imprifonment, and forfei¬ 
ture of their goo ’s and chattels ; and upon their .trials 
for any felony which they may have committed, they 
fhall not be entitled to a jury de medktaie lingua. And 
afterwards it isena&ed, by ilatutes ift and 2J Ph. and 
Mary, c. 4. and 5th Eliz. c. 20. that if any fuch per- 
fons thall he imported into the kingdom, the importer 
fhall forfeit 40I, And if the Egyptians themfelves re¬ 
main one month in the kiitgdom, or if any perfon be¬ 
ing 14 years old, whether natural born fubjeeSt or ftran- 
ger which hath been feen or found in the fcllowfhip 
of fnch Egyptians, or which hath difguifcd him or her- 
felf like them, (hall remain in the fame one month at 
one or feveral times, it is felony without benefit of 
clergy. And Sir M. Hale informs.ns, that at one 
Suffolk aflizes no lefs than 13 perfons were executed 
upon thefe ftatutes a few years before the rtlloraiion. 

But, to the honour of the national humanity, there 
are no inltances more modern than this of carrying 
thefe la.ts into pradice ; and the laft fanguinary a & is 
itfclf now repealed by 23 Geo. Ill. c. 54. 

In Scotland they (cent to have enjoyed feme fhare of 
indulgence ; for a writ of privy feal, dated 1594, flip- 
ports John Faw, lord and earl of Little Egypt, in the 
execution of juftice on his company and folk, conform 
to the laws of Egypt, and in pnnifhing certain per- 
fons there named who rebelled againft him, left him, 
robbed him, and refufed to turn home with him. 

James’s fubjedsarc commanded to affift in apprehend¬ 
ing them, and in aflifting Faw and his adherents to 
return home. There is a like writ in his favour 
from Mary Q, of Scots 1553, and in 1554 he obtained 
a pardon for the murder of Nunan Small. So that it 
appears he had ftaid long in Scotland, and perhaps 
fome of the time in England ; and from him this kind 
of (trolling people might receive the name of Faw Gang y 
which they ftiil retain. 

A very circumftantial account of this Angular race 
of vagrants has been lately given in an exprefs Inquiry 
concerning them, written in German by H. M. G. 

Grtllman, aDd tranHated by Mr Raper. It is incre¬ 
dible to think how this regular fwarm of banditti has 
fpread itfelfover the face of the earth. They wander 
about in Afia, in the interior parts of Africa, and, like 
locufts, have over-run mfift of the European nations. 

In 
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Gyp lies. In the reigns of Henry VIII. and queen Eliza- 

'— - ' beth, as we have feen, they were fet up as a mark of 

general perfection in England ; yet their numbers do 
not appear to have much diminifhed. Spain is fup- 
pofed by Mr Twils to contain 40,000 of thefe va¬ 
grants ; but by others 60,000 ; and by fome even double 
that number. They are lefs numerous in France in 
confequence of the ftridtnefs of the police. In Italy 
they abound, efpecialty in the dominions of the church, 
on account of the bad police and the prevalence of fu- 
fuperflition, which permit and entice them to deceive the 
ignorant. They are fcattered, thought not in great 
numbers, through Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Ruffia ; but their chief population is in the fouth-eaft 
parts of Europe, which feeni to be the general ren¬ 
dezvous of the gypfy nation. At a moderate compu¬ 
tation Europe contains more than feven hundred 
thoufand of thefe vagabonds.—For near four centuries 
they have wandered through the world ; and in every 
region, and among every people, whether barbarous or 
civilifed, they have continued equally unchanged by 
the lapfe of time, the variation of climate, and the 
force of example. Their Angular phyfiognomy and 
particular manners are the fame in every country. 
Their fw rthy complexion receives no darker fhadc 
from the aurning fun of Africa, nor any fairer tindture 
from the bemperate climates in Europe ; they contract 
10 additional lazinefs in Spain, nor acquire any new 
ninduftry in England: in Turkey they behold the 
mofqueaud the crefcent with equal indifference 4s they 
do the reformed and the catholic church in Europe. 
In the neighbourhood of civilifed life they continue 
barbarous; and, beholding around them cities and fet¬ 
tled inhabitants, they live in tents or holes in the earth, 
and wander from place to place as fugitives and vaga¬ 
bonds. 

They are paflionately fond of ornaments: in which 
however they confult neither propriety nor confiftency; 
they will wear art old laced coat, while the reft of the 
garments fcarcely hang together. In Hungary and 
Tranfylvania, their fummer habitations are tents; 
their winter ones holes 10 or 12 feet deep in the earth, 
except fuch as keep inns, or exercife trades. They 
are fond of plate, particularly filver cups, which they 
bury under the hearth for fecurity. Their principal 
occupations are, fmith’s work, or tinkers, or wooden 
Ware, and horfe-dealing ; and in Hungary and Tran- 
Xylvania they are executioners of criminals, flayers of 
dead hearts, and walhers of gold. The women deal 
in ole} cloaths, proflitution, wanton dances, and for¬ 
tune-telling. Not with (landing thefe occupations, the 
majority qf this people are lazy, beggars, and thieves. 
.They bring up their children to their own profeffions, 
and are very fond of them. They have few diforders, 
excepttlie meaflesand fmall pox, and weaknefs in their 
eyes, occaftoned by fmoke, and live to an advanced 
age, with a ftrong attachment to life. Their pliyfic is 
faffron in their foups, or bleeding. 

Thefe people, however, appear to be diftinguifhed 
by different iingulariries in different countries. At 
leaf! in the following circumftance the German gyp- 
fies differ widely from thofe commonly met with¬ 
in England. It is a great feaft to them our author 
fays, whenever they aan procure a roaft of cattle that 
died of any diftemper, it is all one to them, whether 


it be a carrion of-ar-flieep, hog, cow, or other bead, Gypfies. 

horfe-flefh only excepteu ; they are Co far from being --v— 

difgufted with it, that to eat their fill'of fuch a meal, 
is to them the height of epicurifm. When any one 
cenfures their talle, or fliovvs furprife at it, they an- 
fwer, « The flefli of a beaft which God kills, mull be 
better than one killed by the hand of man.” They 
therefore take every opportunity of getting fuch dain- 
ties. That they take carrion from a layftall, as is af¬ 
firmed of the gypfies in Hungary, is by no means cer¬ 
tain, any more than that they eat horfe-flefh. But if 
a beaft out of an herd dies, and they find it before it 
becomes rotten and purifled ; or if a farmer gives them 
notice of a cow dead, they proceed without hefita- 
tion, to get poflieffion of this booty. Their favourite 
object is animals that have been deftroyed by fire ; 
therefore, whenever a conflagration has happened, ei¬ 
ther in town or country, the next day the gypfies, 
from every neighbouring quarter, afiemblc and draw 
the fuffocated half confumed beaft out of the afhes. 

Men, women, and children, in troops, are extremely 
bufy, joyfully carrying the flefh home to their dwel¬ 
ling-places ; they return feveral time's, provide them- 
felves plentifully with this roaft meat, and gluttonize 
in their huts as long as their noble fare Jafts. 

The gypfies have, at leaft in Tranfylvania, a fort of 
regular government, rather nominal than real or effec¬ 
tive. They have their leaders or chiefs, whom they 
diftinguifli by the Sclavoniau title, Waywode. To 
this dignify efrery perfon is elegible who is of a family 
defeended front a former waywode; but the preference 
is generally given to thofe who have the beft clothes 
and the mod wealth ; who are of a large ftature, and 
not paft the meridian of life.—Of religion, however, 
they have no fenfe; though, with their ufual cunning 
and hypocrify, they profels the eftabliflied faith of e- 
very country in which they live. They alfo fpeak the 
languages of the refpedtive countries, yet have a lan¬ 
guage of their own; from whence derived, authors 
differ. The only fcience which they have attained 
is mufic. Their, poetry is ungrammatical indecent 
rhyme. 

Their general charadler and capacities are thus de- 
feribed : Imagine people of a childifh way of thinking; 
their minds filled with raw, undigefted conceptions ; 
guided more by fenfe than reafon ; uflng underftanding 
and refledtion fo far only as they promote the gratifi¬ 
cation of any particular appetite ; and you have a per- 
fedt fketch of the gypfies character. They are lively, 
uncommonly loquacious and chattering; fickle in the 
extreme,confequently inconflant In their purhiits; faith- 
lefs-te-eyery body, even their own caft ; void of the 
leaft emotion of gratitude, frequently rewarding bene¬ 
fits with the moll infidious malice. Fear makes them 
flavilhly compliant when under fubjedlion; but having 
nothing to apprehend, like other timorous people, they 
are cruel. Defire of revenge often caufes them to take 
the mod defperate refolutions. To fneb a degree of 
violence is their fury fometitnes excited, that a mother 
has been known in the excefs of paflion, to take her 
fmall infant by the feet, and therewith ftrike the ob¬ 
ject of her anger, when no other inflrumem has readily 
prefented itfelf. They are fo addidled to drinking, as 
to facrifice what is tnoft neceffary to them, that they 
may feaft their palate with fpirits. They have, too, 

what 
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Gypflei. what one would little expett, an enormous (hare of va- 

---- nicy, which Ihovvs itfelf in their fondnefs for fine 

clothes, and their gait and deportment when dreffed 
in them. One would imagine, that this pride would 
have the good effe< 5 l to render a gypfy cautious not to 
be guilty of fuch crimes as fubjedt him to public fhaine ; 
but here comes in the levity of character, for he never 
looks to the right nor to the left in his tranfaftions. 
In an hour’s time he forgets that he is juft untied from 
the whipping port. But their pride is grounded on 
mere idle conceit, as appears plainly from their ma¬ 
king it a point of honour to abufe their companions, 
and put on a terrible appearance in the public market, 
where they are fure to have many fpedlators ; they cry 
out, make a violent noife, challenge their adverfary 
to fight, but very feldom any thing comes of it. Thus 
the gypfy feeks honour, of svhichhis ideas coincide ve¬ 
ry little with thofe of other people, and fometimes de¬ 
viate entirely from propriety. 

“ Nothing (continues our author) can exceed the 
unreftrained depravity of manners exifting among rhefe 
people, I allude particularly to the other fex. Un¬ 
checked by any idea of fhame, they give way to every 
defire. The mother endeavours, by the moff fcandalous 
arts, to train up her daughter for an offering to fen- 
fuality ; and this isfcarce grown up before fhe becomes 
the feducer of others. Lazinefs is fo prevalent among 
them, that were they to fubftff by their own labour 
only, they would hardly have bread for two of the ie- 
ven days in the week. This indolence increafes their 
propenfity to Healing and cheating, the common attend¬ 
ants on idlenefs. They feck to avail themfelves of 
every opportunity tofatisfy their lawlefs delires. Their 
univerfal bad charafter therefore for ficklenefs, infide¬ 
lity, ingratitude, revenge, malice, rage, depravity, la¬ 
zinefs, knavery, thievilhnefs, and cunning, though not 
deficient in capacity and clevernefs, render thefe people 
of no ufe in fociety, except as foldiers to form mauraud- 
ing parties. Perfons in their company, and under their 
difguife, have formed dangerous defigns againff cities 
and countries. They have been banifhed from almoff 
all civilized Hates, in their turn, except Hungary and 
Tranfylvania, and to little purpofe. Our author is of 
opinion, that as Turkey would allow them toleration, 
it would be better for the European Hates to take fome 
Heps for cultivating and civilizing them, and making 
them ufeful. But while they aret infenfible of religion 
and flrongly attached to their own manners, it is to be 
feared the attempt will be impradticable. This ap¬ 
pears from a very intelligent Hungarian lady’s expe¬ 
rience on the (ubjedt, communicated in a letter as fol¬ 
lows : * There are a great number of them on my ef- 
tates, but I have permitted two families in particular to 
eflablilh themfelves at the place of my own refidence, 
under the exprefs condition that no others fhall come 
here and join them. I took all poffible pains to make 
them realpnable creatures. I fet the elderones to work ; 
the younger ones tend the cattle. I obferved that they 
were more fond of horfes than any thing elfe; for which 
reafon I placed a gypfy under each groom. I had their 
children clothed, that none of them might be running 
about naked, according to their ufual pra&ice. It ap- 
peared, however, that cuRom was become nature with 
them. The old ones worked diligently fo long as any bo¬ 
dy Hood over them; the moment their back was turn- 
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ed, they all got together in a circle, their legs acrofs, Gypfie*. 
facing the fun,,and chattered. Thus they cannot pof- v —’ 

fibly earn more, indeed hardly fo much, as would find 
th-em bread, although very cheap with us ; for the 
bread I give them does not Hand me in half a kreutzer 
the pound. Even in winter they cannot bear a hat on 
their head nor ihoes on their feet. The boys run like 
wild things whdrever they are fent, either on foot or 
on horfeback ; but they fpoil horfes unmercifully ; beat 
them on the head, jerk the bits in their mouths, fo as 
to make them run down with blood. They cannot be 
biought by any means whatever to drefs horfes. Cloatli 
them as you will, they always fell or lofe their cloaths. 

In a word, one cannot but conlider them as void of 
reafon ; it is really fhocking to fee even well grown 
children put whatever they find into their mouths, like 
infants before they can fpeak; wherefore they eat every 
think, even carrion, let it fiink never fo much. Where 
a mortality happens among the cattle, there thefe 
wretched beings are to be found in the greatefi num¬ 
bers.’ 

The origin of this people, as we have feen, has been 
generally believed to be Egyptian ; and that belief is as 
old as their exillence in Europe. Thomafius, Salmon 
the Englilh geographer, and lately Signior Grifelini, 
have endeavoured to prove it by fatisfadlory evidence. 

This theory, however, according to our author, is 
without foundation. The Egyptian defeent of thefe 
people, he thinks, is not only defiitute of proofs, but 
the mofi pofitive evidence is found to contradidl it. 

Their language differs entirely from the Coptic; and 
their cuftoms are very different from thofe of the E- 
gyptians. They are indeed to be found in Egypt; but 
they wander about there as ftrangers, and form a di- 
ftinft people, as in other countries. The expreffions of 
Bellonius are ftrong and decifive; “ No part of the 
world, I believe is free from thofe banditti, wander¬ 
ing about in troop?, whom we by miflake call Egpy- 
tians and Bohemians. When vve were at Cairo, and in 
the villages bordering on the Nile, we found troops of 
thefe ffrolling thieves fitting under palm trees: and 
they are effeemed foreigners in Egypt as well as a- 
mong us.” 

The Egyptian defeent ®f the gypfies being reje&ed, 
our author next endeavours to ihow that they come 
from Hindoflan. The chief bafts of his theory, how¬ 
ever, is no other than that very dubious one, a fimila- 
rity of language. He adds a long vocabulary of the 
gipfy and the Hindoffanic languages; in which, it 
muff be confeffed, many words are the fame ; but many 
are different. A principal proof which he adduces on. 
this head is from the relation of Captain Szekely von 
Doba, to whom a printer in 1763 related, that a 
preacher of the Reformed church, when a ftudenc 
at Leyden, being intimately acquainted with three 
young Malabar fludents, took down 1000 of their 
words, which he fancied correfponded with the gipfy 
language ; and they added, that a traft of land id 
their ifland was named Ozigania. He repeated thefe 
words to the Raber gypfies, who explained them with¬ 
out trouble or hefitation. This account was publifhed 
in the Vienna Gazette. Suppofing thefe three young 
men to be fons of Bramins, who ufe the Sanfcrit, the 
common language of Hindoffan comes as near to that 
as modern Italian to pure Latin. The comparifon of 
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Oypfies. the two languages takes up above 30 pages; and Mr 
Grellmau thinks it efl^blilhes his fydem. The fame 
opinion is maintained by Mr Marfden, in a paper upon 
this fubjed in the 71I1 volume of the Archeoldgia. The 
numerals, however, both in Ilindoftanic and gipfy, dif¬ 
fer greatly as Hated by the two authors. And here, as 
in other fuch comparifons, one is aflohilhed at the ere- 
dulity of the comparers of orthoepy and orthography 
(as a periqdical critic obferves), which can have no con¬ 
nection in languages with which we are not perfectly fa¬ 
miliar, eveu were both languages reduced fo writing by 
their refpeCtive people r how much lefs, then, where one 
of the two languages is never reduced to writing, as is 
the cafe of the gipfy, but is blended with the language of 
the country where the clan relides ?This appears from 
the correfpondence of feveral words in all languages 
with the gipfy. Mr Grellman acknowledges the two 
gipfy verfions of the Lord’s Prayer, at different pe¬ 
riods, differ fo widely, that one would almoft be in¬ 
clined to doubt whether they were really the fame lan¬ 
guage. We think we can difeern a few words differ¬ 
ently indeed written, but probably pronounced alike. 
Nor can we, in all the languages in which Cham- 
berlayne gives the Lord’s Prayer, perceive the leaf! re- 
femblance to the gipfy name of father, Dade and 
Dad, except in the Welfh, Taad. In profecuting his 
argument, Mr Grellman does not infill on the fimilarity 
of colour between the two people, nor on the cowar¬ 
dice common to both, nor on the attachment of the 
Indians to tents, or letting their children go naked ; all 
thefe being traits to be met with in other nations : but 
* he dwells on the word Polgar, the name of one of the 
firfl gipfy leaders, and of the Indoltanic god. of mar¬ 
riage ; alfoou the correfpondence between the travel¬ 
ling fmiths in the two people, who carry two pair of 
bellows ; the Indian’s boy blows them in India, the wife 
or child of thegipfy in Europe: As if every travelling 
tinker, in every nation where tinkers travel, had not 
the fame journeymen. In lafeivious dances and chiro¬ 
mancy the two people agree ; nor are thefe uncommon 
in other parts of the globe. The excellive loquacity of 
the two people is produced as fimilar ; as if no other 
nations in the world were loquacious. Fainter refetn- 
blances are, a fondnefsfor faftron, and the intermarry¬ 
ing only with their own people. The lafl pofition in 
the author’s theory is that the gipfies are of the lowed 
clafs of Indians, namely, Parias, 6 r, as they are called 
in Hindodan, Suders. He compares the manners of 
this clafs with thofe of the gipfies, and enumerates many 
circumdances in which they agree : fome of the com¬ 
parifons are frivolous, and prove nothing. As an in- 
llauce of which we may take the following: ‘ Gipfies 
are fond of being about horfes ; the Suders in India 
likewife, for which reafon they are commonly employ¬ 
ed as horfe-keepers by the Europeans relident in that 
country.’ This reafoning does not prove that the gip¬ 
fies are Suders, any more than that they are Arabians 
or Yorkfhire farmers. 

The objections, however, to which this learned and 
indudri >us author’s theory is liable, arc fuch as only 
fli’W it to be by no means fatisfadory ; but do not 
prove that it is wrong. It may poflibly be right; and 
upon this fuppofition the caufe of their emigration 
from their country, he conjedures, not without proba¬ 
bility, to be the war of Timur Beg in India. In the 
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years 140S and 1409 th!', conqueror ravaged India; Gypfo- 
and theprogrels of hfs arms was attended with deva- phila, 
dation and cruelty. All who made refidance were de- Oyp fum. 
droy ed; thofe whofell into the enemy’s hands were made ' v ' 

flaves ; of thefe very, fiaves joo,000 were put to death. 

Ason this occafton an univerial panic took place, what 
could be more natural than that a great number of ter¬ 
rified inhabitantslhould endeavour to fave themfelves 
by flight ?—In the lad place, the author endeavours to 
trace the route by which the gipfies came from Hin- 
doftan 10 Europe : but here he juflly acknowledges 
that all that can be laid on the fubjed is merefurmife; 
and, upon the whole, after perufing all the preceding 
details, the reader will probably be of opinion that 
there dill hangs a cloud over the origin of this extraor¬ 
dinary race. 

GYPSOPHILA, in botany : A genus of the digy. 
nia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 22d or¬ 
der, Caryopbyttei. The calyx is monophyllous, campa- 
nulated, and angulated ; the petals are five in number, 
ovate, and feffile ; the capfule globofe and unilocular. 

GYPSUM, Plaster-stone, or Alabafler; ana- 
turd combination of the calcareous earth with vitriolic 
acid. See Alabaster. 

The properties of gypfum, according to Cron- 
dedt, are, x. It is loofer and more friable than a 
calcareous earth. 2. It does not effervece with acids 
either in its crude or calcined date ; or at moll but in a 
very flight degree, in proportion to what it wants of 
the vitriolic acid for the complete faturation ofits bafe. 

3, It falls into powder in thefire very readily. 4. When 
burnt without being made red-hot, its powder readily 
concretes with water into a mafs which foon hardens; 
but without any fenfible heat being excited in the ope¬ 
ration. 6, According to our author, it is nearly as 
difficult of fufion as limcdone ; and Ihows almofl the 
fame efFeds upon other bodies with limcdone, though 
the acid of vitriol feems to promote the vitrification. M. 

Magellan, however, informs us, that he has found 
moil of the gypfeous kind, particularly the fibrous, to 
nick in the fire pretty ealily by themfelves. 7. When 
melted in the fire with borax, it puffs and bubbles very 
much, and for a long time during the fufion. Accord¬ 
ing to M. Magellan, when afmall quantity of any gyp¬ 
fum is melted together with borax, the glafs becomes 
colourlefs and tranfparent; but fome forts of alabafler 
and fparry gypfas, when melted in quantity with bSrax, 
yield.a fine yellow tranfparent coloured glafs, refem- 
bling that of the bed topazes ; but if to6 much of the 
gypfum is ufed in proportion to the borax, the glafs 
becomes opaqne,jufl as it happens with the pure lixee- 
Aone. 8. When burnt with any .inflammable matter 
it emits a folphureous fmell, and may thus he decom¬ 
pounded, as well as by either of the fixed alkaline fairs ; 
but if this lad method is followed, there ought to be 
five or fix times as much fait as there is of g- pfum. 

9. On being decompounded in this manner the refi- 
duum commonly fhows fome figns of iron. The fpe- 
cies are, 

X. Friable gypfeous earth of a white colour, found 
in Saxony. 

2. Indurated gypfum of a folid texture, the particles 
of which are not vifible, commonly called alabafler. 

This is fometimes found unfaturatsd with vitriolci acid; 

in 
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Gypfum. in which cafe only it will effervefee with aquafortis, as 

-—v/-jtisfaidto do under the Article Alabaster. It is 

very eafily fawed or cut, and takes a dull polifh. It is 
offeveral kinds ; as, white; clear transparent from 
Perfia, opaque from Italy andTrapans in Sicily ; of 
ayellow colour, of which there are likewife two kinds, 
tranfparent and opaque ; the former being met with in 
the ealtern countries, the latter in Spain. Brunnick 
informs us, that in this country there are a great many 
fine varieties of the fpecies we treat of; and from hence 
he fuppofes that the ancients obtained the beautiful 
alabafters they ufed. Fabroni tells us, that a great va¬ 
riety of fine alabafters are met with in Italy. Twenty- 
four quarries of them, each of a different colour, are 
now worked out at Volterra ; but he is of opinion that 
the Romans brought the greateft part of the alabafters 
they made ufc of from Greece. 

3. Gypfumof a fcaly texture, or common plafter of 
Paris. This is found in many different countries, of 
two kinds ; viz. white with coarfe feales, or with fraall 
feales ycllowifh or greyifh. According to Bergman, 
plafter contains vVV °f vitriolic acid, T y r of purecalca- 
reous earth, and of water. It is foluble in 500 
times its weight of warm water, or 450 times its 
weight of boiling water. It is well known by its pro¬ 
perty of forming an hard mafs with warer after being 
Hightly burned ; and during this confolidation a flight 
degree of heat is produced, though lefs than when lime 
isfiaked.lt is often employed in building ; and may 
be taken off and ufed again and again for the fame pur- 
pofe. 

4. Fibrous gypfum, or plafter ftone, has likewife two 
varieties, viz. with coarfe or with fine fibres. It is of a 
white colour. 

y. Selenites, or fpar-like gypfum, by fome alfo call¬ 
ed glacies mana, and confounded with the clear and 
tranfparent mica. It is found of two kinds, clear and 
tranfparent, or ycllowifh and opaque. 

6. Cryftallized gypfum, or gypfeous drufen. This 
is found compofed of wedge-fhaped and fometimes 
of capillary cryftals, fometimes white and fometimes 
yellowifh. 

7. Stala&itical gypfum is found of a great many dif¬ 
ferent forms and colours. When found in large pieces 
it commonly variesbetween white and yellow, and like¬ 
wife in its tranfparency in different parts of the fame 
mafs. It is ufed as alabafter in feveral works. 

Befides the countries already mentioned, England 
abounds with fubftances of a gypfeous nature. There 


are plenty in Derbyshire and Nottinghamfhire, fo fine Cyr 

as to be ufed like alabafter, that is, to take a fine po- li 
lifli. In the countries juft mentioned there are large p)’fh°rn. 
pits of this kind, alfo in moft of the cliffs of the Se¬ 
vern, efpecially at the Old Paffage in Somerfetfhire. A 
very fine femipellucid folid alabafter is found in Derby- 
fhire. Very fine fibrous talcs are alfo found in the 
above-mentioned pits of ftone, and many other places. 

Selenites everywhere ahound, fothat it isimpoffible to 
enumerate the different places. Very fine gypfeous 
drufen are found in Sheppcy Ifle, and fome exceedingly 
beautiful, large and clear as cryftal, have been dug from 
the falt.-rocks atNantwicb in Chefhire. The felcnites 
rhomboidales is found in plenty in England, tho’ rare 
in other countries. Shotover hill inOxfordlhire is re¬ 
markable for them. The Ifle of Sheppcy affords a kind 
of fpar-like gypfum, of a fibrous nature, and always ac¬ 
creting like the radiations of a liar on the feptaria, 
and thence called fie Ha feptarii. 

The principal ufe of gypfum is as a material for fm all 
flatues and figures of various kinds, alfo for moulds for 
calling wax-works, &c. It has lately been introduced 
as a manure in France and America, though its fuccefs 
in this refpeift has not yet been fufficiently experienced. 

GYR-* alco, in zoology, the name of a large and 
fierce fpecies of falcon, called in Englilh the jerjalcon. 

See Falco. 

It is a very bold and daring bird, attacking allother 
fowl without referve, particularly the heron and ftork 
kinds. '1 he other falcons are all afraid of this. 

GYRINUS, in zoology ; a genus of infedts of the 
coleoptera order. The generic characters arc : The Plate 
antennas are cylindrical, iliff, and fhorter than the CCXXI* 
head ; and the eyes arc four, two on the upper and 
two on the under part of the head. Mr Barbut, how¬ 
ever, fays that the eyes only appear on the upper and 
under parts of the head, but that they are not four. 

The natator, or common water-flea, is of a bright 
black colour ; the feet are yellow, flat, and large ; i.!.- 
infedl is in length one-third of an inch. It run* 
with great celerity in circles on the furfaceof the wa¬ 
ters and is very difficult to catch, plunging dawn in- 
ftantaneonfly when attempted to be taken. There are 
eight other fpecies, which frequent the waters in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the globe. 

GYSHORN, a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
Lunenburgh, fituated on the river Aller, in E. Long. 

10. 45. N. Lat. 52. 50. 



H Thc eighth letter and lixth confonarit in our al- 
; phabet; though fome grammarians will have it 
to be enly an afptration, or breathing. But nothing 
Can be more ridiculous than to difputeits being a di- 
ftintft found, and formed in a particular manner by 
Vol. VIII. 


the organs of fpeech, at leaft in our language : wit- 
nefs the words eat and heat, arm and harm, ear and 
hear , at and hat, &c. as pronounced with or without 
the h. 

It is pronounced by aftrong exfpiration of the breath 
I i between 
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Haag between the lips, doling, as it were, by a gentle motion 

II of the lower jaw to the upper, and the tongue nearly 

Habdala. approaching the palate. 

" There feems to be no doubt, but that our h, which 

is the fame with that of the Romans, derived its figure 
from that of the Hebrew rt. And indeed, the Phoe¬ 
nicians, the mbit ancient Greeks, and Romans, ufed the 
fame figure with our H, which in the feries of all thefe 
alphabets keeps its primitive place, being the eighth 
letter. 

H, ufed as a numeral, denotes 200; and with a dafh 
over it, IT, 200,000. 

As an abbreviation, H was ufed by the ancients to 
denote hosno, hares, bora. See. Thus H. B. flood for 
bares bonorttm s and H. S. corrupted for LLS. fe- 
flerce ; and H. A. for Hadrianus. 

HAAG, or Hag,, a town of the duchy of Bavaria 
in Germany, feated on a hill on the well tide of the 
river Inn, in E. Long. 12. 23. N. Lat. 48. 16. 

HABAKKUK, one of the twelve Idler prophets, 
whofe prophecies are taken into the cannon of the Old 
Teftament. The name is written in the Hebrew with 
n hheth ; and fignifies “a wreftler.” There is no pre- 
cife time mentioned in Scripture when this Habakkuk 
lived ; but from his predidlingthe ruin of the Jews by 
the Chaldeans, it may be concluded that he prophefied 
before Zedekiah, or about the time ofManaifeh. He 
is reported to have been the author of feveral prophe¬ 
cies which arc not extant: but thofe that are indifpu- 
tably his, are contained in three chapters. In thefe the 
prophet complains very pathetically of the diforders 
which he obferved in the kingdom of Judaea. God re¬ 
veals to him, that he would Ihortly punifli them in a 
very terrible manner by the arms of the Chaldeans. 
He foretels the conquefls of Nebuchadnezzar, his me- 
tamorphofis, and death. He foretels, that the vail de- 
figns of Jehoiakim would be fruilrated. He fpeaks 
againil a prince (probably the king ofTyre) who built 
with blood and iniquity ; and he accufes another king 
(perhaps the king of Egypt) of having intoxicated his 
friend, in order to difeover his nakednefs. The third 
chapter is a fong or prayer to God, whofe majefly he 
deferibes with the utmoll grandeur and fublimity of ex- 
preffion. 

HABET, a province of Africa, in Barbary, and in 
the kingdom of Fez. It is furrounded by the Medi¬ 
terranean, the Straits of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic 
Ocean. The principal towns are Arzilla, Tetuan, and 
Ceuta ; which faltis-in poiTeflion of the Spaniards. 

HABDALA, a ceremony of the Jews obferved on 
the evening of thefabbath, when every one of the fa¬ 
mily is come home. At that time they light a taper 
or lamp, with two wicks at lead. The mailer of the 
family then takes a cup, with fome wine, mixed with 
fragrant fpices, and having repeated a paffage or two 
of ieripture, as for example, “ I will take the cup of 
falvation,” &c. Pfal. cxvi. and “ The Jews had light 
and gladnefs,” Sec. Efth. viii. he bleffes the wine and 
fpices. Afterwards he blelTes the light of the fire ; and 
> then calls his eyes on his hands and nails, as remem¬ 
bering that he is going to work. The whole is in¬ 
tended te fignify, that the fabbath is over, and is from 
that moment divided from the day of labour which 
follows. For this rcafon the ceremony is called Hab- 
da(a which fignifies “ diftin&ion.” After the cere¬ 


mony is over, and the company breaks up, they wifh Habew 
one another, not “ a good night,” but “ a good Corpus. 

week.” --«—" 

HABEAS corpus, inlaw, is the great remedy in 
cafes of Falfe Imprisonmekt. The incapacity of the 
three other remedies referred to under that article, to 
give complete relief in every cafe, hath alrnofl entirely 
antiquated them, and hath caufed a general recourfe 
to be had, in behalf of perfons aggrieved by illegal 
imprifonments to the prefent writ, the mofl celebra¬ 
ted in the Englifh law. Of this there are various 
kinds made ufe of by the courts at Weflminfter, for 
removing prifoners from one court into another for the 
more eafy adminiflration of juflice. Such is the ha¬ 
beas corpus ad refpondendum , when a man hath a caufe 
of adlion again!! one who is confined by the procefs of 
fome inferior court j in order to remove the prifoner, 
and charge hint with- this new adlion in the court 
above. Such is that ad fatisfaciendum , when a prifo¬ 
ner hath had judgment againflhim in an adlion, and 
the plaintifFis defirous to bring him up to fome Ante¬ 
rior court to charge him with procefs of execution. 

Such aifo are thofe adprofequendum, teflificandum, de¬ 
liberandum, Sec. ; which iflite when it is neceffary to 
remove a prifoner, in order to profecute or bear tefii- 
mony in any court, or to be tried in the proper jurif- 
didlion wherein the fadt was committed. Such is, 
laftly, the common writ ad faciendum et recipiendtt?,/, 
which ilfues out of any of the courts of Weilminller- 
hall, when a perfonis fued in fome inferior jurifdidWon, 
and is defirous to remove the adlion into the fuperior 
court j commanding the inferior judges to produce the 
body of the defendant, together with the day and caufe 
of his caption and detainer (whence the writ is fre¬ 
quently denominated an habeas corpus cum can fa ), to 
do and receive whatfoever the king’s court lhall corJi- 
der in that behalf. This is a writ grantable of com¬ 
mon right, without any motion in court, and it in- 
flantly fuperfedes all proceedings in the court below. 

But, in order to prevent the furreptitious difeharge of 
prifoners, it is ordered by fiatute 1 & 2 P. & M. c. 13. 
that no habeas corpus lhall iflue to remove any prifoner 
out of any goal, nnlefs figned by fome judge of the 
court of which it is awarded. And, to avoid vexa¬ 
tious delays by removal of frivolous caufes,it is enadted 
by Ilatute 21 Jac. I. c. 23. that, where the judge of 
an inferior court of record is a barrilter of three years 
Handing, no caufe lhall be removed from thence by 
habeas corpus or other writ, after iflue or demurrer de- • 
liberately joined : that no caufe, if once remanded to 
the inferior court by writ of procedendo or otherwife, 
lhall ever afterwards be again removed : and that no 
caufe (hall be removed at all, if the debt or damages 
laid in the declaration do not amount to the fnm of 
five pounds. But an expedient having been found out 
to elude the latter branch of the Ilatute, by procuring 
a nominal plaintiff to bring another adlion for five 
pounds or upwards (and then by the courfe of the 
court the habeas corpus removed both adlions together), 
it is therefore enadted by Ilatute 12 Geo. I. c. 29. 
that the inferior court may proceed in fuch adlions as 
are under the value of five ponnds, notwithllanding 
ether adlions may be brought againltthe fame defend¬ 
ant to a greater amount. 

But the great and efficacious writ, in all manner of 

illegal 
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Habeas illegal confinement, is that of habeas corpus adfubjici- 
Corpus, endian: directed to the perfon detaining another, and 
- commanding him to produce the body of the prifoner, 
with the day and caufe of his caption and detention, 
ad faciendum, fubjiciendum, et recipiendum, to do, 
fubinit to, and receive whatfoever the judge or court 
awarding fuch writ (hall confider in that behalf. This 
is a high prerogative writ, and therefore by the com¬ 
mon law ifluing out of the court of king’s bench, not 
only in term time but during the vacation, by a 
fiat from the chief juftice, or any other of the judges, 
and running into all parts of the king’s dominions; 
for the king is at all times intitled to have an account 
why the liberty of any of his fubjedls is reltrained, 
wherever that reftraint may be inflidted. If it ifliaes 
in vacation, it is ufually returnable before the judge 
himfelf who awarded it, and he proceeds by himfelf 
thereon; unlefs the term ihould intervene, and then it 
may be returned in court. Indeed, if the party were 
privileged in the courts of common pleas and exche¬ 
quer, as being an officer or fuitor of the court, an ha¬ 
beas corpus ad fubjiciendum might alfo have been a- 
warded from thence ; and if the caufe of imprifon* 
ment were palpably illegal, they might have difchar- 
ged him : but if he were committed for any criminal 
matter, they could only have remanded him, or taken 
bail for his. appearance in the court of king’s bench ; 
which occaftoned the common pleas to difcountenance 
fuch applications. It alfo hath been faid, and by ve¬ 
ry refpedtable authorities, that the like habeas corpus 
may ilfue out of the court of chancery in vacation : 
but, upon the famous application to lord Nottingham 
by Jenks, notwithftanding the molt diligent fearches, 
no precedent could be found where the chancellor had 
ifl'ued fuch a writ in vacation ; and therefore his lord- 
lhip refufed it. , 

In the court of king’s-bench it was, and is fill!, 
neceflary to apply for it by motion to the court, as in 
the cafe of all other prerogative writs (certiorari ; pro¬ 
hibition, mandamus, &c.) which do not iflue as of 
mere courfe, without ihowing fonie probable caufe why 
. the extraordinary power of the crown is called in to 
the party’s affiftance. For, as was argued by lord 
chief juftice Vaughan, “ it was granted on motion, be- 
caufe it cannot be had of courfe; and there is there¬ 
fore no necejfity to grant it ; for the court ought to 
be fatisfied that the party hath a probable caufe to 
be delivered.” And this feems the more reafonable, 
becaufe, when once granted, the perfon to whom it 
is direfled can return nt> fatisfadlory excufe for not 
bringing up cfie body of the prifoner. So that, if it 
iflued of mere courfe, without Ihowing to the court 
or judge fome reafonable ground for awarding it, a 
traitor or felon under fentence of death, a foldter or 
mariner in the king’s fervice, a wife, a child, a relation, 
or a domeftic, confined for infanity or other pruden¬ 
tial reafons might obtain a temporary enlargement 
by fuing out habeas corpus, though fure to be re¬ 
manded as foon as brought up to the court. And there¬ 
fore Sir Edward Coke, when chief juftice, did not 
fcruple, in 13 Jac. I. to deny a habeas corpus to one 
confined to the court of admiralty for piracy; there 
appearing, upon his own Ihowing, fufficient ground 
*0 confine him. On the other hand, if a probable 
ground be fhown, that the party is imprifoned without 


juft caufe, and therefore hath a right to he delivered, Habeas 
the writ of habeas corpus is then a writ of right Corpus, 
which may not be denied, but ought to be granted w 
to every man that is committed, or detained in pri- 
fon, or otherwife reftrained, though it be by the 
command of the king, the privy council, or any o- 
ther.” 

In the articles L j bert y and Ri g h ts, we expatiated 
at large on the perfonal liberty of the fubjeft. This 
was fhown to be a natural inherent right, which could 
not be furrendered or forfeited unlefs by the commif- 
fion of fome great and atrocious crime, and which t 
ought not to be abridged in any caufe without the fpe- 
cial permiffion of law. A do&rine coeval with the 
firft rudiments of our conftitution ; and handed down 
to us from the Anglo-Saxons, not withftandingall their 
ftruggles with the Danes, and the violence of the 
Norman conqueft: aliened afterwards and confirmed 
by the conqueror himfelf and his del'cendants: and 
though fometimes a little impaired by the ferocity of 
the times, and the occafional defpoiiftn of jealous or 
ufurping princes, yet eftablifhed on the firmeft bafts by 
the provilions of magnet charta, and a long fucceflion 
of ftatutes ena&ed under Edward III. To affert an 
abfolute exemption from imprifonment in all cafes, is 
inconfiftent with every idea of law and political focie- 
ty ; and in the end would deftroy all civil liberty by 
rendering its protedlion impoffible : but the glory of 
the Engliih law confifts in clearly defining the times, 
the caufes, and the extent, when, wherefore, and to 
what degree, the imprifonment of the fnbjeft may be 
lawful. This it is which induces the abfolute necef- 
fity of expreffing upon every commitment the reafon 
for which it is made ; that the court, upon an habeas 
corpus, may examine into its validity : and according 
to the circuinftances of the cafe may difcharge, ad¬ 
mit to bail, or remand the prifoner. 

And yet, early in the reign of Charles I. the court 
of king’s-bench, relying on fome arbitrary precedents 
(and thofe perhaps mifunderftood), determined* that * s { 
they could not upon an habeas corpus either bail or trials viii, 
deliver a prifoner, though communed without any 136. 
caufe affigned, in cafe he wascommited by the fpe- 
cial command of the king, or by the lords of the privy- 
council. This drew on a parliamentary inquiry, and 
produced the petition of right, 3 Car. I. which recites 
this illegal judgment, and enatts that no freeman here¬ 
after (hall be fo imprifoned or detained. But when, 
in the following year, Mr Selden and others were 
committed by the lords of the council, in purfuance of 
his majefty’sfpecial command, under a general charge 
of “notable contempts and ftirring up fedition againft 
the king and government,” the judges delayed for 
two terms (including alfo the long vacation) to deliver 
an opinion how far fuch a charge was bailable ; and 
when at length they agreed that it was, they how¬ 
ever annexed a condition of finding fureties for the 
good behaviour, which Hill protraffed their imprifon¬ 
ment ; the chief juftice Sir Nicholas Hyde, at the fame 
time declaring f, that “ if they were again remanded .j. xb\d 240. 
for that caufe, perhaps the court would not after¬ 
wards grant a habeas corpus, being already made ac¬ 
quainted with the caufe of the imprifonment.” But 
this was heard with indignation and aftonifhment 
by every lawyer prefent; according to Mr Selden’s 
Ii 2 own 
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Habeas own account of tbc matter, whofe refentment was 
Corpus, not cooled at the diftance of four and twenty years. 

*'" v ' Thefe pitiful evafions gave rife to the ftatute 16 

Car. I.c. 10. §. 8. whereby it is enadt*d, that if any 
perfon be committed by the king himfelf in perfon, 
or by his privy council, or by any of the members 
thereof, he lhall have granted unto him, without any 
delay upon any pretence whatfover, a writ of habeas 
corpus, upon demand or motion made to the court ef 
king's bench or common-pleas ; who lhall thereupon, 
within three court-days al ter the return is made, exa¬ 
mine and determine the legality of fuch commitment, 
and do what to juftice fliaill appertain, in delivering, 
bailing, or remanding fuch prifoner. Yet ftill in the 
cafe of Jenks, before alluded to, who in 1676 was 
committed by the king in council for a turbulent 
fpeech at Guildhall, new Ihifts and devices were made 
ttle of to prevent ‘his enlargement by law 4 the chief 
juftice, (as well as the chancellor) declining to award 
a writ of habeas corpus ad fubjiciendum in vacation, 
though at laft he thought proper to award the ufual 
writs ad deliberandum, See. whereby the prifoner was 
difeharged at the Old Bailey. Other abufes had alfo 
crept into daily pradtice, which had in fome meafure 
defeated the benefit of this great conftitutional re¬ 
medy. The party imprifoning was at liberty to delay 
his ohedience to the firft writ, and might wait till a 
fecond and a third, called an alias and a pluries, were 
iffued, before he produced the party : and many other 
vexatious ihifts were pradtifed to detain ftate-prifoners 
in cuftody. But whoever will attentively confider 
the Engliih hiftory, may obferve, that the flagrant 
abufe of any power, by the crown or its irinifters, 
kas always been produdtive of a ftruggle: which 
either difeovers the exercife of that power to be con¬ 
trary to law, or (if legal) reilrains it for the future. 
This was the cafe in the prefent inftance. The op- 
preiEon of an obfeure individual gave birth to the fa¬ 
mous habeas corpus act, 51 Car. II. c. 2. which is fre¬ 
quently confidered as another magna charta of the 
kingdom ; and by confequence has alfo in fubfequent 
times reduced the method of proceeding on thefe wnts 
(though not within the veach of that ftatute, but iifu- 
ing merely at the common law) to the true ftandard of 
law and liberty. 

The ftatute itfelf enadls, 1. That the writ lhall be 
returned and the prifoner brought up, within a limited 
time according to the diftance, not exceeding in any 
cafe twenty days. 2. That fitch writs lhall be endor- 
fed, as granted in purfuance of this adt, and figned by 
the perfon awarding them. 3. That on complaint and 
requeft in writing by or on behalf of any perfon com¬ 
mitted and charged with any crime (unlefs committed 
for treafon or felony exprefled in the warrant, or for 
fofpicion of the fame, or as acceflary thereto before 
the fadt, or convidted or charged in execution by le¬ 
gal procefs), the lord chancellor, or any of the twelve 
judges in vacation, upon viewing a c*py of the war¬ 
rant, or affidavit that a copy is denied, lhall (unlefs 
the party has negledted for two terms to apply to any 
court for his enlargement) award a habeas corpus for 
fuch prifoner, returnable immediately before himfelf 
or any other of the judges j and upon the return made 
jfhall difeharge the party, if bailable, upon giving fe- 
curity to appear and anfwcrt© the accufation in the 


proper court of judicature. 4. That officers and Habeas 
keepers negledting to make due returns, or not deli- Corpus, 
vering to the prifoner or his agent within fix hours v 
after demand a copy of the warrant of commitment, 
or Ihifting the cuftody of a prifoner from one to ano¬ 
ther without fufficient reafon or authority (fpecified 
in the adt), lhall for the firft offence forfeit iool. and 
for the fecond offence 200I. to the party grieved, 
and be difabled to hold bis office. 5. That no per¬ 
fon, once delivered by habeas corpus, lhall be recom¬ 
mitted for the fame offence, on penalty of 500I. 

6. That every perfon committed for treafon or fe¬ 
lony, lhall, if he requires it the firft week of the 
next term, or the firft day of the next felfion of 
oyer and terminer, be indidted in that term or fef- 
fton, or elfe adtnitted to bail; unlefs the king’s wit- 
neffes cannot be produced at that time: and if acquit¬ 
ted, or if not indidted and tried in the fecond term or 
felfion, he lhall be difeharged from his imprifonmenc 
for fuch imputed offence ; but that no perfon, after 
the alfizes lhall be opened for the county in which 
he is detained, lhall be removed by habeas corpus, till 
after the alfizes are ended ; but ,lhal 1 be left to the 
jultjce of the judges of alfife. 7. That any fuch pri¬ 
foner may move for and obtain his habeas corpus, as 
well out of the chancery or exchequer as out of the 
king’s bench or common pleas ; and the lord chan¬ 
cellor or judges denying the fame, on fight of the 
warrant, or oath that the fame is refufed, forfeit feve- 
rally to the party grieved the fum of 500I. 8, That 
the writ of habeas corpus lhall run into the counties 
palatine, cinque ports, and other privileged places, 
and the iflands of Jerfey and Guernley. 9. That no 
inhabitant of England (except perfons comradting, or 
convidts praying to be tranfported; or having com¬ 
mitted fome capital offence in the place to which 
they are fent) lhall be fent prifoner to Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, Jerfey, Guernfey or any places beyond the 
feas, within or without the king’s dominions : on pain 
that the party committing, his adviiers, aiders, and 
alfiftants, lhall forfeit to the party grieved a fum not 
lefs than 500I. to be recovered with treble colls; lhall 
be difabled to bear any office of trull or profit; lhall 
incur the penalties of preemunire and lhall be inca¬ 
pable of the king’ pardon. 

This is the fubftance of that great and important 
ftatute : which extends (we may obferve) only to the 
cafe of commitments for focn criminal charge as can 
produce no inconvenience to public juftice by a tem¬ 
porary enlargement of the prifoner ; all other cafes of 
unjuft imprifonment being left to the habeas corpus at 
common law. But even upon writs at the common 
law it is now expedted by the court, agreeable to an¬ 
cient precedents and the fpirit of the adt of parlia¬ 
ment, that the writ Ihould be immediately obeyed, 
without waiting for any alias or pluries ; otherwife an 
attachment will iffiie. By which admirable regula¬ 
tions, judicial as well as parliamentary, the remedy is 
now complete for removing the injury of unjult and 
illegal confinement. A remedy the more neceffary, 
becaufe the oppreflion does not always arife from the 
ill-nature, but fometimes from tfie mere inattention, of 
government. For it frequently happens in foreign 
countries (and has happened in England during the 
temporary fufpenftons of the ftatute), that perfons ap¬ 
prehended 
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Haber- prchended upon fufpicion have fiifFered a long iropri- 
daiher fonment, merely becaufe they were forgotten. 

i. HABERDASHER, in commerce, a feller of hats 
and other fmali wares.—The mafter and wardens of 
the company of lnbcrdafliers in London, calling to 
their alfiilance one of the company of cappers, and an¬ 
other of .the hat-makers, and mayors, &c. of towns, 
may fearch the wares of all hatters who work hats with 
foreign wool, and who have not been apprentices to 
the trade, or who dye them with any thing but cop¬ 
peras atnl galls, or woad and madder : in which cafes 
they arc liable to penalties by flat. 8. Eliz. cap 7. 
and 5 Geo. II. cap. 22. 

For the etymology of this denomination, fee Ber- 
dash. 

HABERGION, or Haubergeon, Nabergetum, 
a coat of mail ; an ancient piece of defenfive armour, 
in form of a coat, defending from the neck to the 
middle, and formed of little iron rings or maflies, link¬ 
ed into each other.—The word is alfo written haberge , 
haubergt, haubere, hanbert , hauther, houtbert , and hau¬ 
berk. Spelman takes it to have been formed from the an¬ 
cient French hatilt, “ high,” and berg, “ armour, co¬ 
vering as ferving to defend the upper part of the bo¬ 
dy.. Du Cange and Skinner choofe to derive it from 
the Belgic hals, or Teutonic haitz, “ neck,” and 
birgtn, “ to cover;” as if it were a peculiar defence 
for the neck'. Others will have it formed of al, alia, 
q. d. all, and birgtn, “ to cover j” as importing it a 
cover for the whole body. 

HABAICOT (Nicholas), a celebrated furgeen, born 
at Bonny in Gatinois, acquired great reputation by 
his fkill in his profeffion; and by his writings; and died 
in 1624. He wrote a treatife on the plague, and fe- 
veral other curious works. 

HABINGTON (William), an Englilh poet and 
hiflorian, was the foil of Thomas Habington, Efq. 
He was born in 1605, at Hendlip in Worcefterlhire ; 
and was educated at St Outers and at Paris. He 
died in 1654, and left feveral manuferipts in the hands 
of his foil. His printed works arc. 1. Poems under 
the title of Caftura. 2. The queen of Arragon, a 
tragi-comedy. 3. Obfervations upon Hiftory. 4. The 
hiftory of Edward IV. king of England, written and 
publilhed at the deiire of Charles I. This work is 
compofed in a very florid ftyle. 

HABIT, in philofophy, an aptitude or difpofition 
either of mind or body, acquired by a frequent repe¬ 
tition of the fame ad. See Custom and Habit. 

Habit is alfo ufed for drefs or garb, or the com- 
pofttion of garments, wherewith a perlon is covered. 
The principal part of the drefs worn by the Jews and 
Greeks was the t;ov and the ^i-rav, The was 

an upper garment, confiding of a loofe fquare piece of 
cloath wrapped round the body ; the was an un¬ 

der garment, or tunic, which was faftened round the 
body and embraced it clofely, falling^down to the mid- 
tliigh. It is proper in this place to obferve that a per- 
fon diverted of this upper garment or in the ea- 

flern language, is flyled naked, and in this fenfe David 
danced naked before the ark. 

The feveral forts of garments in ufe with both fexes, 
amongrt the Romans, were the toga, tunica, peluna, 
lacerna, chlamys, paludamemum, Issna, ftola, pallium 
erpalla. SeeToGA, &c. 


For the habits of the prierts amongrt; the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, fee the article Priests. 

Habit is particularly ufed for the uniform garments 
of the religious, conformable to the rule and order 
whereof they make profdlion ; as the habit of St Bene- 
didt, St AugLiftinc, &c. 

In this fenfe we fay abfolutcly, fuch a perfon has 
taken the habit j meaning he has entered upon a no¬ 
viciate in a certain order. So he is faid to quit the ha¬ 
bit, when he rettounces the order. See Vow. 

The habits of the feveral religious are not fuppofed 
to have been calculated for Angularity or novelty : the 
founders of the orders, who were at firft chiefly inha¬ 
bitants of deferts and foliiudes, gave, their monks the 
habit ufnal among the country people. Accordingly, 
the primitive habits of St Anthony, St Hilarion, St 
Benedidl, &c. are deferibed by the ancient writers 
as confiding chiefly of Iheep fkins, the common drefs 
of the peafants, ihepherds, and mountaineers, of that 
time ; and the fame they gave to their difciples. 

The orders eflablilhed in and about cities and inha¬ 
bited places took the habit worn by other ecclefiaftics 
at the trine of their inflitution. Thus, St Dominic 
gave his difciples the habit of regular canons, which he 
himfelf had always worn to that time. And the like 
may be faid of the Jefuits, Barnabites, Theatins, Ora- 
torians, &c. who took the common habit of the eccle- 
fiaftics at the time of their foundation. And what 
makes them differ fo much from each other, as well as 
from the ecclefiartical habit of the prefent times, is, that 
they have always kept invariably to the fame form ; 
whereas the ecclefiaftics and laics have been changing 
their mode on every occafion. 

HABITE and Repute, in Scots law, the com¬ 
mon opinion of the people ; among whom a perfot» 
lives, with refpedt to any circutnftance relating to 
him. 

HABITUDE, among fchoolmen, the refpedt or 
relation one thing bears to another. See Relation. 

HABSBURGH, or Hapsburg, an ancient caftle 
of Swiflerland, in the canton of Bern. It is the place 
where the ancient counts of Haplburg relided, and is 
feated near the lake of Lucern, and to the eaft of 
the town of that name. E. Long. 8. 10. N. Lat* 
47 - 22. 

HACHA, a fea-port town of South America, in 
Terra Firma, feated at the mouth of a river of the fame 
name. Here the Spanifh galleons touch at their arrival 
in South America, from whence expreffes are fent to 
all the fettlements to give them notice of it. W. Long. 
72. 8. N. Lat. 11. 30. 

HACKET (John), bilhop of Litchfield and Co¬ 
ventry, was born in 1592. In 1623, he was made 
chaplain to James I. and prebendary of Lincoln : and 
foon after obtained the retftory of St Andrew’s Hol- 
born, with that of Cheam in Surry ; his patron tell¬ 
ing him, he intended Holborn for wealth, and Cheam 
for health. In 1642 he was prelented to a prebendary 
and refidentiary ; but was deprived of the enjoyment of 
them, as well as of St Andrew’s, by ( the enfuing troubles. 
He then lived retired at Cheam with little difturbance, 
until he recovered his preferments by the reftoration of 
Charles II. by whom he was preferred to the fee of 
Litchfield and Coventry in 1661. Finding the beau¬ 
tiful cathedral of Litchfield almoft battered to the 

ground. 
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Hackney, ground, lie in fright years finilhed a complete church 
fuperiorto the former, at his own~txpence of 20,000 1. 
excepting tooo 1. he had from the dean and chap¬ 
ter, with what he could procure from private benefac¬ 
tors. He laid out 1000 1 . on a prebendal houfe, his 
palaces at Litchfield and Ecclelhall having been de- 
molilhed during the civil wars : and befide thefe a&sof 
munificence, left feveral other benefactions at his 
death in 1670. He publiflied, before he entered into 
orders, a comedy intitled Loyola, which was twice a&- 
ed before king James I. After his death there appear¬ 
ed a “ Century of his fermons on feveral remarkable 
fubjeCts,” in folio j and “ The life of archbilhop Wil¬ 
liams,”’ in folio, which was abridged in 1700 by Am- 
brofe Philips. 

HACKNEY, a parifli of Middlefex, on the north- 
eaft fide of London, containing no lefs than 12 ham¬ 
lets. At the bottom of Hackney-Marfh, through which 
the river Lea runs, between Old-Ford and the Wyck, 
there have been dilcovered the remains of a great {tone 
caufeway, which, by the Roman coins, &c. fourtd 
there, was no doubt one of the famous highways made 
by the Romans. The church here is of a very ancient 
foundation, fo old as Edward II. and the number of 
houfes near 800. That part next London is called 
Mare Street; the middle Church Street; and the north 
part Clapton Dorlefton and Shaklewell are of the weft, 
and Hummerton, which leads to the Marlh, on the eaft. 
.Here are three nieeting-houfes and feveral boarding- 
fchools, befides the free fchools in the church-yard, a 
charity-fchool, and 17 almlhoufes. It was from this 
place that the coaches let to the people in London firft 
received their name; for in the laft century, many 
people having gone on vifits to fee their friends at 
Hackney, it occafioned them often to hire horfes or 
carriages, fo that in time it became a common name 
for fuch horfes, coaches, and chairs as were let to the 
people of London ; and the name has now difFufed it- 
felf not only throughout Britain, but likewife Ireland. 

Hackney Coaches, thofe expofed to hire in the 
ftreets of London ; and fomeother great cities, at rates 
fixed by authority. See Coach.—T hefe firft began to 
ply in the ftreets of London, or rather waited at inns, 
in the year 1625, and were only 20 in number; but in 
1635 they were fo much increafed, that king Charles 
iffued out an order of council for retraining them. In 
1637, he allowed jo hackney-coachmen, each of whom 
might keep 12 horfes. In 1652, their number was li¬ 
mited to 200; and in 1654, it was extended to 300. 
In 1661, 400 were lieenfed, at 5 1 . annually for each. 
In 1694, 700 were allowed, and taxed by the $ and 
6 of W. & M. at 4I. per annum each. By 9 Anne 
cap. 23. 800 coaehes were allowed in London and 
Weftminifter ; but by 8 Geo. III. cap. 24. the num¬ 
ber is increafed to 1000, which are to be licenfed by 
commiffioners, and to pay a duty of 5 fli. per week 
to the king. On Sundays there were formerly only 
17J hackney-coaches to ply, which were to be ap¬ 
pointed by commiffioners; but their number is now 
unlimited. 

The fare of ha-ckney coachmen in London, or with¬ 
in ten miles of the city, is 12 Ihillings and fixpence per 
day, allowing 12 hours per day. By the hour it is 
is ,6d. for the firft, and is. for every hour afterwards; 
none are obliged to pay above is. for any diftance 
not exceeding a mile and a half: or above is. 6d. for 


any diftance not exceeding two miles. Where hack- Hadding- 
ney coachmen refufe to go at, or exaCt more than, ton 
their limited hire, they are fubjeCt to a forfeit not un- H 
der 1 os. nor exceeding 3 1. and which the commiffion- Hoc “ a E°- 
ers have power to determine. Every hackney-coach «— g -■ 

muft be provided with check firings, and every coach¬ 
man plying without them incurs a penalty of 5s.— 

Drivers of hackney coaches are to give way to perfons 
of quality and gentlemens coaches, under the penalty 

of 5I. 

The duty arifing from licences to hackney-coaches 
and chairs in London, forms a branch of the king's 
extraordinary and perpetual revenue *. This revenue Seei “' 
is governed by comiffioners of its own, and is in 
truth a benefit to the fubjeCl; as the expence of it is 
felt by no individual, and its neceffary regulations have 
eftablifhed a competent jurifdidtion, whereby a very re¬ 
fractory race of men may be kept in fome tolerable order. 

HADDINGTON, a borough-town of Scotland, 
in Eaft Lothian, which, alongft with four others, fends 
one member to parliament. It is furrounded with many 
feats of nobility and gentry, and is about 16 miles eaft of 
Edinburgh. It is the county town, and gives title of 
Earl to a branch of the Hamilton family. W. Long. 

2. 25. N. Lat. SJ. jo. 

HADDOCK, the Englifh name of a fpecies of 
Gadus. 

HADDON (Dr Walter), a great reftorer of the 
learned languages in England, wasbprn in iji6. He 
diftin'gnifhed himfelf particularly by writing Latin in 
a fine ftyle, which he acquired by a conftant ftudy of 
Cicero. He was a ftrenuous promoter of the reforma¬ 
tion under king Edward : and was therefore thought 
a proper perfou to fucceed bifhop Gardiner in the ma- 
fterlhip of Trinity-hall, Cambridge, on his deprivation. 

He lay concealed during the reign of queen Mary; but 
acquired the favour of Elizabeth, who conftituted him 
one of the mailers of the court of requefts, and fent 
him one of the three agents to Bruges in 1566, to re- 
ftore commerce between England and the Netherlands. 

, He was alfo engaged with Sir John Cheke in drawing 
up in Latin that ufeful code of eccleliaftical law, pub¬ 
liflied in 1571 by the learned John Fox, under the title 
of Reformatio legum eccleftajticarum; his other works 
are collected and publilhed under the title of Lucubra¬ 
tions. He died in 1J72. 

HADERSLEBEN, a fea-port town of Denmark, 
in the duchy of Slefwick, with a ftrong citadel, built 
upon a fmall ifland. It is feated on a bay of the Baltic 
Sea, and has a well-frequented harbour. E. Long. 9. 

3J. N. Lat. jj. 24. 

HADES, in the Scriptures is ufed in various fen- 
fes. Sometimes it fignifies the invifible regions of the 
dead, fometimes the place of the damned, and fome- 
times the grave. In Greek authors it is ufed to figni- 
fy in general the regions of the dead. See Hell. 

HADLEY, a town of Suffolk, feated in a bottom 
on the rivet Prefton. It confifts of about 6 00 houfes; 
with a very handfome church, a chapel of eafe, and a 
Prelbyterian meeting-hotife. The ftreets are pretty 
broad, but not paved. Large quantities of yarn are 
fpun here for the Norwich manufaClure ; and this 
town had once a confiderable woollen manufacture, 
which is now decayed. E. Long 1. o. N. Lat. 52. 7. 

HADRIAN. See Adrian. 

HAEMAGOGOS, among phylicians, a compound 

me 
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Hannan- medicine, confiding of fetid and aromatic fimples mix- 
thus cd with black hellebore, and prdcribed in order to pro- 
11 mote the menftrua and haemorrhoidal fluxes: as all'o 
Hastnato- to b r j n gaway the lochia. 

. P“ s - . HAEMANTHUS, the blood-flower: a genus 
of the nionogynia order, belonging to the hexandria 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the ninth order, Spathacex. The involucrum is hexa- 
phyllous and mul iriorous ; the corolla fexpartite fupe- 
rior ; the berry trilocular. 

Species. 1. The coccineus, with plain tongne-fhaped 
leaves, rifes about a foot high, with a ftalk fupporting 
a clufter of bright and tubttlousflowers. It hath a large 
bulbous root, from which in the autumn comes out 
two broad flat leaves of a flefhy conliftcnce, fhaped 
like a tongue, which turn backward on each fide, and 
fpread on the ground, fo that they have a firange ap¬ 
pearance all the winter. In the fpring thefe decay ; fo 
that from May to the beginning of Augult they are 
deflitute of leaves. The flowers are produced in the 
autumn jufl before the leaves come out. 2. Thecari- 
natus, with keel fhaped leaves, has a taller ftalk and pa¬ 
ler flowers than the former; its leaves are not flat, but 
hollowed like the keel of a boat. 3. The puniceus, 
with large fpear-lliaped waved leaves, grows about a 
foot high, and hath flowers of a yellowifh red colour. 
Thefe are fucceededby berries,which are of a beautiful 
red colour when ripe. 

Culture. All thefe plants are natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and do not propagate very faft in Eu¬ 
rope, their roots feldom putting forth many off-fets. 
The heft method of managing them is to have a bed of 
good earth in a bricked pit, where they may be cover¬ 
ed with glades, and in hard frofls with mats and flraw. 
The earth in the frame fhould be two feet deep, and 
the frame (liould rife two feet above the Furface, to al¬ 
low height for the flower-ftems to grow. The roots 
fhould be planted nine or ten inches afunder ; and in 
winter, if they are protected front frofl, and not fuf- 
fered to have too much wet, but in mild weather expo- 
fed to the air, they will flower every year, and the 
flowers will be much fironger than with any other ma¬ 
nagement. The third fort requires to be conftantly 
kept in a dry. Hove, 

HAEMATITES, or blood stone, a hard mineral 
fubflance, red, black, or purple, but the powder of 
which is always red. It is found in maffes fometimes 
fpherical, femi-fpherical, pyramidal,orcellular, that is 
like a honeycomb. It contains a large quantity of iron. 
Forty pounds of this metal have been extracted from a 
quintal of ftone ; but the iron is of fuch a bad qua¬ 
lity, that this ore is not commonly fmelted. The great 
hardnefs of hxniatites renders it fit forfurbifhing and 
polilhing metals. 

HAEM ATOPU S, the sea- p vE,in ornithology, a ge¬ 
nus belonging to the order of grallae. The beak iscom- 
prefled, with an equal wedge fhaped point; the noftrils 
are linear ; and the feet have three toes without nails. 
There is but one fpecies, viz. The oflralegus, or oyfter- 
catcher, a native of Europe and America. It feeds upon 
Ihell-filhnear the fea-lhore, particularly oyfters and lim¬ 
pets. On obferving an oyfier which gapes wide enough 
for the infertion of its bill, it thrufts it in, and takes out 
the inhabitant: it will alfo force the limpets from their 


adhefion to the rocks with fufficient eafe. In turn it Hmaea- 
feedson marine in feds and worms. With us thefe birds toxy lum. 
are often feen in confiderable flocks in winter: in the ' ~ 
fummer they are met with only in pairs, though chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of the fea or fait rivers. The fe¬ 
male lays four or five eggs, on the bare ground, on the 
fhore, above high-water mark : they are of a greenilh 
grey, blotched with black. The young are faid to be 
hatched in about three weeks. Thefe birds are pretty 
wild when in flocks ; yet are ealily brought up tame, 
if taken young. 

HAEMATOXYLUM, logwood, or Campeachy 
wood: a genus of the monOgynia order, belonging to 
the decarulria clafs of plants; and in the natural me¬ 
thod ranking under the 33dorder, Lomentacea. Theca- 
lyx is quii.quepartitc ; the petals five ; the capfule lan- 
ceolated ; unilocular, and bivalved ; the valves navi¬ 
cular or keeled like a boat. 

Ofthisgenus there is only one fpecies, viz. thecam- 
pechianum, which grows naturally in the bay of Cam- 
peachy at Honduras, and other parts of the Spanilh 
Weft-Indies, where it rifes from 16 to 24 feet high. 

The ftems are generally crooked, and very defftrmed ; 
andfeldom thicker than a man’s thigh. The branches, 
which come out on each fide, are crooked, irregular, 
and armed with ftrong thorns, garnilbed witli winged 
leaves, compofed of three pair of obfeure lobes indent¬ 
ed at the top. The flowers come in a racemusfrom the 
wings of the leaves, (landing eredt, and are of a pale 
yellowilh colour, with a purple empalement. They are 
fucceeded by flat oblong pods, each containing two or 
three kidney-feeds.—Dr Wright informs us, that this 
tree was introduced into Jamaica from Honduras in 
1715 ; and is at this time too common, as it has over¬ 
run large trails of land, and is very difficult to root out. 

It makes a beautiful and ftrong fence sgainft cattle. If 
pruned from the lower branches, it grows to a fizeable 
tree, and, when old, the wood is as good as that from 
Honduras. The trees are cut up into billets or junks, 
the bark and white fap of which are chipped off, and 
the red part, or heart, is fent to England for fale. 

Logwood is ufed in great ‘ quantities for dyeing 
purple, but efpecially black-colours. All the colours, 
however, which can beprepared from it, are ofa fading 
nature, and cannot by any art be made equally durable 
with thofe prepared from fome other materials. Of all 
the coloursprepared from logwood, theblackis themoft 
durable. Dr Lewis recommends it as an ingredient in 
making ink. “ In dyeing cloth (fays he), vitriol 
and galls, in whatever proportions they are ufed, pro¬ 
duce only browns of different fhades: I have often 
been furprifed that with thefe capital materials of the 
black dye I never could obtain any true blacknefs in 
white cloth, and attributed the failure to fome un¬ 
heeded mifmanagement in the procefs, till I founJ it 
to be a known fa& among the dyers. Logwood is the 
material which adds blacknefs to the vitriol and gall- 
brown ; and this black dye, though not of the moll 
durable kind, is the moll common. On blue cloth a 
good black may be dyed by vitriol and galls alone ; but 
even here an addition of logwood contributes not a 
little to improve the colour.”-Mr Delaval, how¬ 

ever, in his Eflay on Colours, informs 11s, that with an 
infufion of galls and iron filings, he not only made up an. 

exceeding 
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H^mop- exceedingly black and durable ink, but alfo dyed linen 
, cloth of a very deep black. See Colour-M aking, 

11" 12, 13,14. ; Dyeing, n° 17.; and Ink. Log¬ 
wood is alfo found to have a confiderable aftringcnt vir¬ 
tue as a ipedicine, and an extradl of it is fometimcs 
given with great fuccefs in diarrhoeas. 

HAEMOPTYSIS, Hjemaptysis, or Hxvtoptoe ; a 
fpitdng of blood. See ( Index fubjoined to) Medi¬ 
cine. 

HAEMORRHAGY, (cbmpoundedof aip* “ blood,” 
and ps ivv/jti “ I burll forth,)” in medicine, a flux of 
blood at any part of the body ; arifing either from a 
rupture of the veflels, as when they are too full or 
too much preffcd ; or from an erofion of the fame, as 
When the blood is too fliarp and corrolive.—Thehas- 
inorrhagy, properly (peaking, as undcrftood by. the 
Greeks, was only a flux of blood at the nofe ; bat the 
moderns extend the name to any kind of flux of blood, 
whether by the nofe, mouth, lungs, !tomach,inteftines, 
fundament, matrix, or whatever part. See Medicine 
and Surgery. 

HAEMORRHOIDAL, an appellation given by 
anatomi'fls to the arteries and veins going to the inte- 
flinuin re Ciuiu. 

HAEMORRHOIDS, or Piles, an haemorrhage 
or iffue of blood from the haemorrhoidal veflels. See 
{Index fubjoined to) Medicine. 

HAEMUS, (anc. "geog.), a vafl ridge, running 
from Illyricum towards the Euxine, (Pliny) ; fo high 
as to afford a profped both of the Euxine and Adriatic. 
Here, in after ages, was conftituted a province called 
Hamimous, or Heeminsontus. 

HAERETICO comburendo, awrit which ancient- 
ly lay again!! an heretic, who, having once been con- 
vidted of herefy by his bilhop, and having abjured it, 
afterwards falling into it again, or into fume other, is 
thereupon committed to the fecular power. This writ 
is thought by fome to be as ancient as the common 
law itfelf; however, the conviftion of herefy by the 
common law was not in a petty ecclefiaftical court, 
but before the archbifhop himfelf in a provincial fynod, 
and the delinquent was delivered up to the king to do 
with him as he pleafed : fothat the crown had a con¬ 
trol over the fpiritual power. But by 2 Hen. IV. 
cap. 15. the diocefan alone, without the intervention 
of a fynod, might convid of heretical tenets ; and un- 
lefs the convid abjured his opinions, or if after abju¬ 
ration he relapfed, the Iheriffwas bound ex officio, if 
required by the bilhop, to commit the unhappy vidim 
to the flames, without waiting for the confent of the 
crown. This writ remained in force, and was adually 
executed on two Anabaptifts in the' feventh of Eliza¬ 
beth, and on two Arians in the ninth of James I.—Sir 
Edward Coke was of opinion, that this writ did not lie 
in his time ; but it is now formally taken away by fla- 
tute 29 Car. II. cap. 9. But this ftatute does not ex¬ 
tend to take away or abridge the jurifdidion of Prote- 
ffant archbilhops or bilhops, or any other judges of any 
ecclefiaffical courts, in cafes of atheifm, blafphemy, he¬ 
refy, or fchifm, and other damnable dodrines and opi¬ 
nions; but they may prove and punifluhe fame accord¬ 
ing to his majefty’s ecclefiaftial laws, by excommunica- 
jion deprivation, degradation, and other ecclefiaffical 
cenfures, not extending to death, in fuch fort and no 
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other, as they might have done before the making of 
this ad. Sec. 2. See Heresy. 

HAERLEM. See HaRlen. 

HAG, in zoology. See Myxine. 

HAGARENS, the defeendants of Ilhmael. They 
are called alfo IJhmaelitcs and Saracens; and laffly, by 
the general name of Arabians. 

As to the Hagarens, they dwelt in Arabia the Hap¬ 
py, according to Pliny. Strabo joins them with the 
Nabathasans, and Chaylotaeans, whole habitation was 
rather in Arabia Deferta. Others think their capital 
was Petra, otherwife Agra, and confequently they 
{hould be placed in Arabia Petrasa. The author of the 
lxx'xiii- Pfalm, ver. 6. joins them with the Moabites j 
and in the Chronicles it is faid (1 Chr. v. 10.), that 
the fons of Reuben, in the time of Saul, made war 
again!! the Hagarens, and became matters of their 
country eaftward of the mountains of Gilead. This 
therefore was the true and ancient country of the 
Hagarens. When Trajan came into Arabia, he be- 
fteged the Capital of the Hagarens, bat could not 
take it. The fons of Higar valued themfelves of old 
upon their wifdom as appears by Baruch iii. 23. 

HAGEDORN (Frederick de), a celebrated Ger¬ 
man poet, was born at Hamburgh, where his father 
was refident for the king of Denmark, in 1708. He 
finilhed his ftudies at Jena; and, in 1718, publilhed a 
number of poetical pieces in Gtrmany^jtvhich were 
Wellreceived. He afterwards came to England, where 
be obtained the friendlhip of many, of the learned ; 
and, at his return, was made fecretary 10. the Englilh 
Hamburgh company, a lucrative employment that 
left him fuffleient time for cultivating the mufes. In 
1738, he publilhed his Fables and Tales, the fir!! 
collection of the kind of which Germany can boaff. 
He afterwards publi!hed other pieces of poetry of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, as Moral Poems, Epigrams, and five 
books of Songs: which of all his poetical pieces are 
mofl efttemed. He died in 1734. 

HAGENAU, a town of Germany, and capital of 
a bailiwick of the fame name, which was formerly 
imperial, but now belongs to the French. It was taken 
by them in 1673 ; the Imperialilfs retook it in 1702 i 
after which it was feveral times taken and retaken 
by both parties j but at lafl the French got pofleflioa 
of it in 1706. It is divided by the river Motter into 
two parts j and is fcated near a forefl of its own name, 
in E. Long. 7. 53. N. Lat. 48. 49. 

HAGGAI, the tenth of the fmall prophets, was 
born, in all probability, at Babylon, in the year of the 
world 3457, from whence he returned with Zernbba- 
bel. It was this prophet who by command from God 
(Ezra, v. I, 2, &c.) exhorted the Jews, after their re¬ 
turn from the captivity, to finilh the rebuilding of the 
temple, which they had intermitted for 14 years. His 
remonftrances had iheir effeft ; and to encourage them 
to proceed in the work, he allured them from God, 
that the glory of this latter houfe fliould be greater 
than the glory of the former houfe ; which was ac¬ 
cordingly fulfilled, when Chrifl honoured it with his 
prefence : for with refpeC! to the building, this latter 
temple was nothing in comparifon of the former. 

We know nothing certain of Haggai’s death. The 
Jews pretend, that he died in the la!! year of the 

reign 
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Hagiogra. reign of Darius, at the fame time with the prophets 
pha, Zechariah and Malachi, and that thereupon the fpiric 
Hague, of prophecy ceafed among the children of Ifrael. £pi- 
' phanius will have it, that he was buried at Jeru¬ 
salem among the priefts. The Greeks keep his fcf- 
tival on the i6th of December, and the Latins on the 
4th of July. 

HAGIOGRAPHA, a name given to part of the 
books of Scripture, called by the Jews Cetuvtm. The 
word is compounded of *yi(&. “ holy a.ndyf*qa ‘ I 
write.” The name is very ancient : St Jerom makes 
frequent mention of it : before him, St Epiphanius 
called thefe books limply r 

The Jews divide the facrcd writings into three claf- 
fes t The Law, which comprehends the five books of 
Mofes : The Prophets, which they call Neviim : And 
the Cetuvim 'airu, called by the Greeks, &c. Hagio - 
grapha ; comprehending the book of Pfalms,'Proverbs, 
Job, Daniel, Ezra, including alfo the book of Ne- 
hemiah, Chronicles, Canticles, Ruth, the Lamenta¬ 
tions, Ecclefialtes, and Either. 

The Jews Sometimes call thefe books the Writings , 
byway of eminence, as being written by immediate 
infpiration of the Holy Spirit. Thus fays Kimchi, in 
hisprefacetothe Pfalms, Maimonides in More Nevoch, 
and Elias Levita in hisThifbi, under the word am- 

They diftinguilh the hagiographers, however, from 
the prophets ; in that the authors of the former did 
not receive the matters contained in them by the way 
called Prophecy, which conlifts in dreams, viiions, 
whifpers, eeftalies, &c. but by mere infpiration and di¬ 
rection of the Spirit. 

HAGUE, a town of the United Provinces, in 
Holland, Situated in E. Long. 4. 10. N. Lat. 48. 49. 
—In Latin it is called Haga Comitis; in French, La 
Haye ; in Dutch, 4 er Haag, or ’S Graavenhage, i.e. 
the Earl’s Grove or Wood, from the wood near which 
it is built, and in which the earls of Holland had a 
country-boufe. Though it fends no deputies to the 
ftates, it is one of the moft confiderable towns in Hol¬ 
land, pleafantly Situated, and exceedingly beautiful. It 
may indeed compare with almoft any city in Europe, 
though geographers account it but a village. The in¬ 
habitants alfo breathe a better air than thofe of the 
other cities, as it hands on a dry foil. Somewhat 
higher than the reft of the country. It has no gates 
or walls, but is Surrounded ty a moat over which 
there are many draw-bridges. Two hours are required 
to walk round it, and it contains about 40,000 or 
50,000 fouls. It is a place of much fplendor and 
ttufinefs, being the feat of the high colleges of the 
republic and province of Holland, and.the refidence 
of the ftadtholder and foreign ambaffadors; and there 
are a great many fine ftreetsand fquares in it. In the 
inner'eourt all the high colleges and courts of juftice 
hold their affemblies: there alio the foot-guards do du¬ 
ty, as the horfe-guards in the outer, when the ftates 
are fitting. Le Plaats is an open airy place, in form 
of a triangle, adorned with neat and beautiful build¬ 
ings : the Vyverberg is an eminence, laid out intofe- 
veral fine fliady walks, with the Vyver, a large bafonof 
water, at the bottom : the Voorhout is the moft cele¬ 
brated part of the Hague, and confifts of the mall, 
and three ways for coaches on each fide, planted with 
trees, being-much the fame as St Jame’spaikat Lon- 
Vojl. VIII. 


don: the palace of Opdam, or WafTenaar, is built in Hahu 
a very elegant tafte : the prince and princefs grafts arc | . 
fineftreets: the plan, in Dutch Het Pleyn, is a beau- Hai-'l an 
tiful grove, laid out in Several crofs walks, and fur- v v 
rounded with ftately houfes. The jewifh fynagogue 
is well worth being fecn by a curious traveller ; anual¬ 
io the palaces of the prince of Orange, the hotel of 
Spain, the new Woorhout, the maufolcum of the ba¬ 
ron of Opdam in the great church, and the Several 
hofpitals. The environs of the Hague are exceedingly 
plcafant. Among other agreeable objeds are the 
wood, with the palace of Orange at the extremity of 
it, called the houfe in the wood ; the village of Sche- 
vcling; and the Sand-hills along the north Sea ; with 
the village of Voorburg, and the charming feats and 
fine gardens round it. Two miles from the Hague is 
Ryfwick, a village : and, a quarter of a mile from 
that, a noble palace belonging to the prince of O- 
rangc, famous for the treaty of peace concluded there 
in 1697. Loofduynen, where Margaret, countels of 
Henneburg, and daughter of Florence IV. count of 
Holland and Zealand, is faid to have been delivered of 
365 children at a birth in 1276, is about five miles 
from the Hague. Five miles beyond Loofduynen, 
and not far from the beautiful village of Gravelaiidc, 
is Honflardyck, another palace belonging to the 
prince of Orange, and one of the fineft. ftrtnSurcs in 
the Low Countries. 

HAHN (Simon Frederick), a celebrated German 
hiftorian. At ten years of age he was not only far 
advanced in the Latin, but underftood icveral living 
languages. Four years after he pronounced a fpetch 
on the origin of the cloyfter at Bergen, the place of 
his birth, which was printed with fome other pieces; 
and in 1708 he publilhed a Continuation of Meibo- 
mius’s Chronicle of Bergen. After having for feve- 
ral years given public lectures at Hall, he became, at 
the age of 24, profclfor of hiftory at Hilmltadt; and 
was at length counfellor, hiftoriographer, and libra¬ 
rian, to the king of Great Britain, eledor of Hanover, 

He died in 1729, aged 37.—Belides the above, and 
fome other works, he wrote, 1. The firft volume of the 
Hiftory of the Empire. 2. ColleClio monumentorumve- 
terum et recentium audit or um , 2 vols 8vo. 

HAI-nan. See Hainan. 

Hdi-Tang, a beautiful Clunefe Ihrub, originally 
brought from the bottom of the rocks which border 
the fea-coaft. It has been cultivated in China for more 
than 14 centuries ; and is celebrated as often in the 
works of the Chinefe poets, as rofesand lilies are in 
thofe of ours. Painters and embroiderers ornament 
almoft all their works with its foliage and flowers. 

The ftalk of the bai-tang is of a cylindric form, and 
fhoots forth a number of branches of a purple tint 
towards their bafes, and full of knots, which are alfo 
of a purple colour round the edges. It produces a 
number of fhoots, the talleft of which are about two 
feet and a half in height. Its leaves (which are much 
indented, of an oval form towards the ftalk, pointed 
at their upper extremities, and full of fmall prickles) ,, 
grow almoft oppofite one another on the branches, and 
at the fame diftance as the knots. Their colour above 
is a deep-green ; that below is much lighter, and al¬ 
moft effaced by their fibres which are large, and <!T 
a delicate purple : all thefe leaves together have a beau- 
K k tiful 
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Hai-Tang, ttful effect to die eye. The flowers growln bunches At Lifle in- Flanders, in 1686, fell hailftones of a 
Hail. ai the extremities of the branches. Each flower is very large fize; fome of which contained in the middle 

’ compofed of four petals, two great and two fniall, re- a dark brown matter, which thrown on the fire, gave 

fembling in colour the bloom of a peach tree, and a very great report. Phil. Tranf. N 0 203. 
which have alinoft the fame figure as the bloffotn of L»r Halley and others alfo relate, that in Chelhire, 
our cherry-trees. The two large are cemented one Lancafliire, &c. April 29. 1697,3 thick black cloud, 
upon the other, in the form of a purfe ; and when they coming from Carnarvonihire, difpofed the vapours to 
blow, the two fmall blow alfo in their turn ; and then congeal in fueh a manner, that for about the breadth of 
the whole four repreient a crofs. The piftil is com- two miles, which was the limit of the cloud, inits’pro- 
pofed of very bright yellow grains, which feparate grefs for the fpace of 60 miles, it did inconceivable 
gradually one from another by the lengthening of the damage ; not only killing all forts of fowls and other 
filaments to which they adhere ; they then open into fmall animals, but fplitting trees, knocking down horfes 
little bells, and compofe a fmall yellow tuft, fupported and men, and even ploughing up the earth ; fo that 
by a (lender ftalk, which rifes ahove the petals. The the hailftones buried themfelvcs under ground an inch 
calyx, which fuftains each of the flowers, is compofed or an inch and a half deep. The hailftones, many of 
of two purple-coloured leaves, united in form of a which weighed five ounces, and fome half a pound, 
purfe. In proportion as the flowers grow and increafe and being five or fix inehes about, were of various fi- 
in fize, the two leaves of the calyx open, become pale gures ; fome round, others half round ; fome fmooth, 
and dry, and drop off. The flowers, fupported by fmall others embofied and crenated : the icy fubflance of 
llalks, feparate one from theother, and produce of them- them was very tranfparent and hard, but there was a 
felvesother flowers, which rife up from a new calyx. fnowy kernel in the middle oftbem, 

This plant is propagated from feed, but with In Hertfordlhire, May 4. the fame year, after a fe- 
difficulty. It thrives belt in a fandy foil; dung or vere ftorm of thunder and lightning, a fliower of hail 
mould deftroy it; and great care-muft be taken to fuccceded, which far exceeded the former : fomeper- 
refrefh it only with the pureft water. As it cannot fons were killed by it, their bodies beat all black and 
endure the fun in any feafon, it is always planted ,he- blue ; vaftoaks were fplit,and fields of rye cut down 
low walls that are expofed to the north. It generally as with a fcythe. The ftones meafured from 10 to 
begins to flower about the end of Auguft. After it 13 or 14 inches about. Their figures were various, 
has produced feed, all its branches are cut; and it fome oval, others picked, fome flat. Philofoph. Tranf v 
commonly flioots forth new ones before the fpring fol- N° 229. 

lowing; but it is neceflary to heap up gravel and It is remarkable, that, fo far as we know, hail is a 
pieces of brick round its root, to prevent, them from meteor which never produces any beneficial effedt. The 
rotting. Notwithftanding all the care that is taken rain and dew invigorate and give life to the whole vege- 
to cultivate this tree at Peking, it does not thrive fo table tribe ; the froft, by expanding the water contained 
well there as in thefouthern provinces. Thefinellof in the earth, pulverifes and renders the foil fertile; 
it leaves has an affinity both to that of the rofe and fnow covers and prcferves the tender vegetables from 
the violet ; but it is weaker, and never extends to any being destroyed by too fevere a froft. But hail does 
great diftance. - none of all thefe.. In winter, it lies not fufficiently 

HAIL, in natural hiftory, a meteor generally de- clofe to cover vegetables from the nipping frofts ; and 
fined frozen rain, but differing from it in that the in fpring and fummer it not only has a chilling and 
hailftones are not formed .of Angle pieces of ice, but of Wafting effed from its coldnefs, but often does great 
many little fpherules agglutinated together. Neither damage to the more tender plants by the weight of the 
are thefe fpherules all of the fame confidence; fome of Hones, and in great hail-fiorms the damage done in 
them being hard and folid like perfcdl ice ; others foft, this manner is prodigious. 

and moftly like fnow hardened-hy a fevere froft. Some- Hail is one of the natural phenomena for which 
times the hailflone hatha kind of core of this foft itisalmoft impoffible to account in any fadsfa&ory 
matter; but more frequently the core is folid and hard, manner. It is certain, that on the tops of mountains 
while the outfide is formed of a fofter. matter. Hail- hailftones, as well as drops of rain, are very fmall, 
ftones aflltme various figures,, being- fometimes round, andcontinuallyincreafeinbulktilltheyreachthelow- 
at other times pyramidal, crenated, angular, th-in,. and er grounds. It would feem, therefore, that during 
flat, and fometimes ftellated, with fix radii like the their paffage through the air, they attract the con- 
fmall cry.ftals of fnow. gealed vapour which increaies them in fize. But 

Natural hiftomns furnilh us with various accounts here we are at a lofs how they come to- be folid 

©f furprifing fhowers of hail, in which the hailftones hard bodies, and not always foft, and compofed of 

were of extraordinary magnitude. Mezeray, fpeaking- many fmall ftars like fnow. The flakes of. fnow, 

of the war of Louis XII. in Italy in the year 1510, no doubt, increafe in fize as they tlefcend, as well 

relates, that there was for fome time an horrible dark- as the drops of rain or hailftones ; but why Ihotihl 
nefs, thicker than that ofnight; after which the clouds the one be in foft cryftals, and the other in large 
broke into thunder and lightning, and there fell a. bard lumps, feeing both are produced from congeal- 
fliower of hailftones, or rather (as he calls them) peb- ed vapour? Some modern philofophers aferibe the 
ble-ftones, which he deftroyed all the fifli, birds, and formation of hail to ele&riciry. Signior Bcccaria fup- 
beafts of the country.—It was attended with a ftrong pofes hail to be formed in the higher regions of the 
imell of fulphur ; and the ftones were of a bluifh colour, air, where the cold is intenfe, and where the ele&ric 
fome of them weighing an hundred pounds. Hijl. de matter is very copious- In thefe circumftances, a great 
Frajtce, Tom..II. p. 339-. number of particles of water are brought near toge¬ 

ther 


Hail. 
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Haillrtif ther where they are frozen, and in their defcent col- from their mines, with their eagle-wood and clamba, Hainan, 
II left other particles, fo that the’ denfiry of the fub- fo much eflecmed by the Orientals, A deputy was 1 aill ^ au 1 

Hainan. ft ancc of the hailftone grows lefs and lefs from the fent to the frontiers, to examine the cloths and other 

centre; this being formed firft in the higher regions, commodities of the Chinefe, whofe principal traders 
and the furface being collefted in the lower. Agree- repaired to the place of exchange fixed on ; and after 

able to this, it is obferved, that in mountains, hail- the Chinefe wares were delivered, they put into their 


Hones as well as drops of rain are very fmall, there be¬ 
ing but little fpacc through which they can fall and in- 
creafe their bulk. Drops of ran and hail alfo agree in 
this, that the more intenfe the electricity that forms 
them, the larger they are. Motion is known to pro¬ 
mote freezing, and fo the rapid motion of the eledtri- 
fied clouds may produce that effedt. A more intenfe 
eledtricity alfo, he thinks, unites the particles of hail 
more clofely than the more moderate eledtricity does 
thofe of fnow. In like manner we fee thunder-clouds 
more denfe than thofe that merely bring rain; and 
the drops of rain are larger in proportion, though they 
fall not from fo great a height. 

HAILING, the falucation or accofling of a fhip at 
a diflance, either at fea, or in a harbour. The ufual 
expreffion is, “ Hoa, the fliip ahoayl” To which fhe 
anfwers, “ Holloa! Whence came ye ? Where are 
ye bound ? Good voyage 1 What cheer ? All well! 
How fare ye V See. 

HAILLAN (Bernard de Girard, lord of), a ce¬ 
lebrated French hiftorian. After having made fome 
figure in the literary world, and as a tranflator, he 
applied himfelf to hiflory with fuch fuccefs, that in 
1571, Charles IX. made him hifloriographer of France. 
His hiflory of France extends from Pharamond to the 
death of Charles VII. and is the firft complete hiflory 
of that kingdom compofed in the French tongue. He 
was honoured by Henry III. with feveral marks of fa¬ 
vour ; and propofed to continue his hiflory to the reign 
of Henry IV. but did not perform his promife, He 
died at Paris in 1610. 

HAIMSUCKEN. See Hamesecken. 

HAINAN, a confidcrable ifland of Afia, fituated 
in between r8 0 and 20 s N. Lat. It is fubjefl to Chi¬ 
na, and belongs to the province of Quang-ton. It 
has on the north the province of Quang-fi; oh the 
fouth the channel formed between the bank Paracel 
and the eaftern coafl of Cochtnchina; j 6 n the weft, 
the fame kingdom and part of Tong-Icing; and on 
the eaft, the Chinefe fea. Its extent from eafl to weft 
is between 60 and 70 leagues, and from north to 
fouth 45; this ifland therefore is about 160 leagues in 
circumference. Kiun-tcheou-fou, its capital, ftands 
on a promontory, and fhips often anchor at the bot¬ 
tom of its walls. Two different kinds of mandarins 
command here, as in all the other provinces of China: 
the firft are called literati ; the fecond, mandarins of 
arms, or military officers. Its jurifdiftion extends 
over three cities of the fecond clafs and ten of the 
third. The greater part of the Ifland is under the 
dominion of the emperor of China ; and the reft is inde¬ 
pendent, and inhabited by a free people, who have ne¬ 
ver yet been fabdued. Compelled to abandon their plains 
and fields to the Chinefe, they have retreated to the 
mountains in the centre of the ifland, where they are 
lheltered from the infults of their neighbours. 

Thefe people formerly had a free and open corre- 
fpondence with the Chinefe. Twice a year they ex- 
pofed, in an appointed place, the gold Which they dug 


hands with the greatefl fidelity what they had agreed 
for. The Chinefe governors made immenfe profits by 
this barter. 

The emperor Kang-hi, informed of the prodigious 
quantity of gold which palled through the hands of 
the mandarins by this traffic, forbade his fubjecb, un¬ 
der pain of death, to have any communication with 
thefe iilanders ; however, fome private emiffaries of 
the neighbouring governors ftill find the means of 
having iutercourfe with them ; but what they get at 
prefent by this clandeftine trade is little, in compaiifon 
of that which they gained formerly. The natives of 
this ifland are very deformed, fmall of ftature, and of a 
copper colour : both men and women wear their hair 
thruft through a ring ou their forehead ; and above 
they have a fmall ftraw-hat, from which hang two 
firings that are tied under the chin. Their drefs con- 
fills of a piece of black or dark-blue cotton cloth, 
which reaches from the girdle to their knees : the wo¬ 
men have a kind of robe of the fame fluff, and mark 
their faces from the eyes to the chin with blue ftripes 
made with indigo. 

Among the animals of this ifland are a curious fpecies 
of large black apes, which have the fhape and features 
of a man; they are faid to be very fond of women : there 
are alfo found here crows with a white ring round their 
necks; flarlings which have a fmall crefcent on their 
bills; a fpecies like black-birds of a deep blue co¬ 
lour, with yellow ears rifing half an inch ; and a mul¬ 
titude of other birds remarkable for their colour or 
fong. Befides mines of gold and lapis lazuli, which 
enrich the ifland of Hainan, it produces in abundance 
various kinds of curious and valuable wood. The pre- 
deceflbr of the prefent emperor caufed fome of it to be 
tranfported to Peking, at an immenfe expence, to 
adorn an edifice which he intended for a maufoleum. 
The moil valuable is called by the natives hoali, and 
by the Europeans rofe or violet-inood from its fmell; ic 
is very durable, and of a beauty which nothing can 
equal; it is therefore referved for the ufe of the.em¬ 
peror. 

Hainan, on account of its fituation, riches, and ex¬ 
tent deferves to be ranked among the mofl confider- 
able iflands of Afia. Not far from thence is another 
fmall ifland, commonly called San-cian. It is celebra¬ 
ted by the death of St Francis Xavier: his tomb is ftill 
to be feen on a fmall hill, at the bottom of which is a 
plain covered on one fide with wood, and on the ether 
ornamented with feveral gardens. This ifland is not 
a defert, as fome travellers have pretended: it con¬ 
tains five villages; the inhabitants of which are poor 
people, who have nothing 10 fubfifl on but rice and 
the fifli which they catch. 

HAINAULT, a province of the Netherlands, be¬ 
longing partly to France and partly to the houfe of 
Auftria. It is bounded to the fouth by Champagne 
and Picardy ; to the north by Flanders; to the eaft by 
the duchy of Brabant, the county of Namur, and the 
bilhopric of Liege; and to the weft by Artois and 
K k 2 Flanders 
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Hainault, Flaildcrs. Its extent from north to fouth is about 45 
Hair. miles, and about 48 from eafl to welt. The air is 

“ pleafant and temperate, and the foil fruitful: it abounds 

in rich paftures, corn-fields, woods, and forelts, coal, 
iron, lead, beautiful marble, (late, and other nfeful 
ftones: it is well watered by rivers and lakes, and 
breeds abundance of black cattle, and Ihecp whofe 
wool is very fine. Its principal rivers are the Schelde, 
the Selle, and the Dender. This provinoe is reckon¬ 
ed to contain 24 walled towns, 950 villages, one du¬ 
chy, and feveral principalities, earldoms, peerdoms, 
and baronies. The abbeys in it arc 27. For fpiritual 
matters, the greater part of it is fubjefl to the arch- 
bifhpp of Cambray, and the reft to the bilhops of 
Liege and Arras. The ftates of the province con- 
fift of the clergy, nobility, and commoners. The cler¬ 
gy are the abbots, deputies of the chapters, and rural 
deans ; but the chapters of St Waudru, and St Ger¬ 
main, in Mons, fend no deputies, as they contribute 
nothing to the public taxes. The nobility con fill of 
the earls and baron*, and all thofe who by their birth 
have a right to a feat in the alfembly of the ftates. 
The commoners are compofed of the deputies of the 
towns. The clergy in this county are uncommonly 
rich. The ftates meet only when they are fummoned 
by the fovereign ; but there is a (landing committee 
at Mons which meet weekly. This county had counts 
of its own, till the year 1436 ; when Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy, arrived to the pofledion of it, up¬ 
on the death of Jaqueline, the heirefs, without iffue. 
The French acquired that part of it which they pof- 
fefs, part by the peace of the Pyrenees, and partly 
by thofe of Nimeguen and Refwick. The arms of 
this county are quartered, ahd contain four lions, in 
a field or. For the government of it, there is a fo¬ 
vereign council, at the head of which is the high bai¬ 
liff, who has very great authority; he reprefents the 
fovereign, is governor of Mons, and captain-geueral, 
of the province. 

HAIR, ('mail filaments iffiiing out of the pores of 
the Ikins of animals ; and ferving mod of them as a 
• See Ana- tegument or covering *. In lieu of hair, the naked- 
nefs of fonte animals is covered with feathers, wool, 
fcales, &c. 

Hair is found on all parts of the human body, ex¬ 
cept the foies of the feet and the palms of the hands. 

_But it grows longeft on the head, chin, bread, in 

the arm-pits, and about the privities. 

The ancients held the hair a fort of excrement, fed 
only with excrementitious matter, and no proper part 
of a living body.—They fuppofed it generated of the 
fuliginous parts of the blood, exhaled by the heat of 
ihe body to the furface, and there condenfed in palling 
through the pores.—Their chief reafons were, that the 
hair being cut, will grow again apace, even in extreme 
old age, and when life is very low : that in he&ic and 
confumptive people, where the reft of the body is con¬ 
tinually emaciating and attenuating, the hair fhall 
thrive : nay, and that it will grow again in dead car- 

cafes. _They added, that hair does not feed and grow 

like the other parts, by introfufeeption, i. e. by a juice 
circulating within it; but, like the nails, by juxtapofi- 
tion, each part next the root, thrufting forward that 
immediately before it. 

But the moderns are agreed, that every hair does 
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properly and truly live, and receive nutriment to fill Hair, 
and diftend it like the other parts : which they argue v— “ v 
hence, that the roots do not turn grey in aged perfons 
fooner than the extremities, but the whole changes 
colour at once, and the like is obferved in boys, &e. ; 
which (hows that there is a dired communication, and 
that all the parts are affe&ed alike. 

It may be obferved, however, that, in propriety, the 
life and growth of hairs is of a different kind from that 
of the reft of the body; and is not immedately de* 
rived therefrom, or reciprocated therewith. It is ra¬ 
ther of the nature of vegetation. They grow as plants 
do out of the earth ; or as fome plants (hoot from 
the parts of others; from which though they draw 
their nourilhment, yet each has, as it were, its feveral 
life and a diftind economy. They derive their food 
from fome juices in the body, but not from the nutri¬ 
tious juices of the body, whence they may live, tho’ 
the body be ftarved.—Wulferns, in the Philifophical 
Collefitons, gives an account of a woman buried at No- 
rimberg, whofe grave being opened 43 years after her 
death, there was hair found iffuing forth plentifully 
through the clefts of the coffin; infomuch that there 
was reafon to imagine the coffin had fome time been 
covered all over with hair. The cover being removed, 
the whole corpfe appeared in its perfed fhape; but, 
from the crown of the head ta the foie of the foot, 
covered over with a thick-fet hair, long and curled. 

The fexton going to handle the upper part of the head, 
with his fingers, the whole ftrudure fell at once, lea¬ 
ving noihing in his hand but a handful of hair ; there 
was neither fkull nor any other bone left; yet the hair 
was folid and flrong enough.—Mr Arnold, in the fame 
colledion, gives a relation of a man hanged for theft, 
who, in a little time, while he yet hung upon the gal¬ 
lows, had his body ftrangely covered over with hair.— 

Some moderns, however, deny the authenticity of thefe 
and fimilar inftances. 

The hairs ordinarily appear round or cylindrical; 
but the microfcope alfo dilcovers triangular and fquare 
ones; which diver’fny of figure arrfes frtfm that of the 
pores, to which the hairs always accommodate them- 
felves. Their length depends on the quantity ©f the 
proper humour to feed them, and their colour on the 
quality of that humour: whence, at different ftages of 
life, the colour ufuaWy differs. Their extremities 
fplit into two or three branches, efpecially when kept 
dry, or fiiffered to grow too long; fo that what appears 
only a fingle hair to the naked eye, feems a brttfh to 
the microfcope. 

The hair of a moufe, viewed by Mr Derham with a 
microfcope, feemed to be one fingle tranfparent tube, 
with a pith made up of fibrous fubftances, running in 
dark lines, in fome hairs tranfverfely, in others fpi- 
rally. The darker medullary parts or lines, he ob- 
ferves, were no other than fmall fibres convolved round, 
and lying elofer together than in the other parts of the 
hair. They run from the bottom to the top of- the 
hair; and he imagines may ferve to make a gentle eva¬ 
cuation of fome humour out of the body. Hence the 
hair of hairy animals, this author fuggefts, may not 
only ferve as a fence againft cold, See. but as an organ 
of infenlible perfpiration. 

Though the external furface of the body is the natu- 
tural place for hairsj we have many well attefted in¬ 
ftances 
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Hair. ftances of their being found alfo on the internal fur- 

‘—*-- face. Amattis Lufitantis mentions a perfon who had 

hair upon his tongue. Pliny and Valerius Maximus 
concur in their tcitimonies, that the heart of Arilto- 
menes the Meflcnian was hairy. Caslius Rlmdiginus 
relates the fame of Hertnogenes the rhetorician ; and 

Plutarch, of Leonidas the Spartan_Plairs are faid 

to have been frequently found 111 the breads of women, 
and to have occafioned the diftemper called trichiafis ; 
but fome authors are of opinion, that thefe are fmall 
worms and not hairs. There have been, however, va¬ 
rious and indifputable obfervations of hairs found in 
the kidneys, and voided by urine. 

Hippocrates is of opinion, that the glandular parts 
are the mod fubjed to hair ; but bundles of hair have 
been found in the mufcular parts of beef, and in fuch 
parts of the human body as are equally firm with that. 
—Hair has been often found in abfceffes and impodhu- 
mations. Schultctus, opening the abdomen of a wo¬ 
man, found 12 pints of water, and a large lock or 
bundle of hair fwimming loofe in it. But of all the 
internal parts, there is none fo much fubjedl to an un¬ 
natural growth of hair as the ovaries of females, and 
that as well of the human fpecies as of other animals. 
Of this Dr Tyfon relates three remarkable indances ; 
two of thefe were young women, and the other Was a 
bitch. The animal had been much emaciated in its 
hinder parts; the hair was about an inch and an half 
long; but the mod remarkable particular was, that 
hair was alfo found lying loofe in the cavities of the 
veins. We have feveral indauces of mankind being 
atfe&ed in the fame manner. Cardan relates, that he 
found hair in the blood of a Spaniard; and Slonatius 
in that of a gentlewoman of Cracovia ; and Shultetus 
declares from bis own obfervation, that thofe people 
who are afflidted with the plica polonica, have very 
often hair in their blood. 

Dijeafes of the Hair. Almod the only difeafe of 
the hair, belides the remarkable one called plica polo¬ 
nica, is its falling off, or baldnefs For this many re¬ 
medies have been recommended, but fcarce any of them 
may be depended upon. The juice of burdock, and 
the lixivialfalts of vine-afhes, are laid to be efficacious; 
alfo the powder of herrnodaftyls, and the decoction of 
boxwood. A remarkable indance of the efficacy of 
this lad is given Under the article Buxus.—Some 
authors give indances of the hair changing its colour 
in a fhort time, through grief, or by reafon of a 
fright, &c. 

Hair as anOrn*ment,ar as anEnfgn of Dignity or of 
Religion. By^he Jews hair was worn naturally long, 
jud as it grew ; but the prieds had theirs cut every 
fortnight, while they were in waiting at the temple ; 
they made ule of no razors, however, but feidars only. 
The Nazarites, while their vow continued, were for¬ 
bidden to touch their heads with a razor. See Naza- 

A1TE. 

The falling of the hair, or a change of its colour, 
was regarded amongd the Hebrews as a fign of the lc- 
proTy. Black hair was edeemed by them as the mod 
beautiful. Abfalom’s hair was cut once a-year, and 
is faid to have weighed 200 fhekels, by the king’s 
weight, which Is about 31 ounces. The law of God 
hath left no particular ordinances with refpeft to the 
hair. 


The hair of both Jewilh and Grecian women enga- Hair, 
ged a principalfhare of their attention, and the Roman ' 
ladies feein to have been no lefs curious with rtfpeft to 
theirs. They generally wore it long, and dreffed it in 
a variety of ways, ornamenting it with gold, filver, 
pearls, &c. On the contrary, the men amongd the 
Greeks and Romans, and amongd the latter Jews, wore 
their hair fhort, as may be colle&ed from books, me¬ 
dals, ftatues, &c. This formed a principal diftimflion 
in drefs betwixt the fexes. This obfervation illudrates 
a paflage in St Paul’s epidle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
xi. 14- IS-) 

St Paul forbids the Corinthian women, when pray¬ 
ing by divine infpiration, to have their heads difhcvel- ' 
led ; probably becaufe this made them refemble the 
heathen prie!lefles,when actuated by the pretended in¬ 
fluence of their gods. 

Amongd the Greeks, both fexes, a few days before 
marriage, cut off and confecrated their hair as an offer¬ 
ing to their favourite deities. It was alfo endomary 
among them to hang the hair of the dead on the doors 
of their houfes previous to interment. They likewife 
tore, cut off, and fometimes fhaved their hair, when 
mourning for their deceafed friends or relations, which 
they laid upon the corpfe or threw into the pile, to be 
confumed toge-ther with the body. The ancients ima¬ 
gined that no perfon could die till a lock of hair was 
cut off; and this aft they fuppofed was performed by 
the invifible hand of death, or Iris, or fome other mef- 
fenger of the gods. This hair, thus cut offj they 
fancied confecrated the perfon to the infernal deities, 
under whofe jurifdiftion the dead were fuppofed to 
be. It was a fort of firft fruits which fanctified the 
whole. (See Virg. JEn. 4. 694. J 

Whatever was the falhion, with refpeft to the hair, 
in the Grecian ftates, (laves were forbidden to imitate 
the freemen. The hair of the (laves was always cut 
in a particular manner called e f ,£ which 

they no longer retained after they procured their 
freedom. 

It was eftimated a notable honour among the ancient 
Gauls to have long hair, and hence came the appella-- 
tion Gallia comata. For this reafon Julius Caefar, , 
upon fubduing the Gauls, made them cut off their hair 
as a token of fubmiflion.—It was with a view to this, 
that fuch as afterwards quitted the world to go and 
live in cloifters, procured their hair to be lhaven 
off; to fhow that they bid adieu to all earthly orna¬ 
ments, and made a vow of perpetual fubjeftion to their 
fuperiors. 

Greg, of Tours allures us, that in the royal family of. 

France, it was a long time the peculiar mark and 
privilege of kings and princes of the blood to wear 
long hair, artfully dreffed and curled : every body elfc 
was obliged to be polled, or cut round, in fign of in. 
feriority and obedience. Some writers afiltre us, that 
there were different cuts for all the different quali¬ 
ties and conditions; from the prince, who wore it at 
full length, to the (lave or villain who was quite *ropr. 

— To cut off the hair of a fon of France, under the 
firft race of kings,' was to declare him excluded from 
the right of fucceeding to the crown, and reduced to » 
the condition of a fubjeft. 

In the eighth century, it was the cuftom of people 
of quality to have their childrens hair cm.the firft time 

by 
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'Hair, by per Tons they had a particular honour and eft.ee m 
v * for ; who, in virtue of this ceremony, were reputed a 
fort of fpiritual parents or godfathers thereof: Tho’ 
this pra&ice appears to have been more ancient; inaf- 
lunch as we read, That Conftantine fent the pope the 
hair of his foil Heraclius, as a token that he deftred 
him to be his adoptive father. 

The parade of long hair became A ill more and more 
obnoxious in the progrefs of Chriftianity, as fomething 
utterly iuconfiftej.it with the profeflion of perfonswho 
bore the crofs. Hence numerous injunctions and ca¬ 
nons to the contrary.—Pope Anicetus is commonly 
fuppofed to have been the firft who forbade the clergy 
to wear long hair : but the prohibition is of an older 
funding in the churches of the eaft; and the letter 
wherein that decree is written, is of a much later date 
than that pope.—The clerical tonfure is related by Ifi- 
dore Hifpalenfis, as of apoftolical institution. 

Long hair was anciently held fo odious, that there 
is a canon ftill extant of the year 1096, importing, that 
fuch as wore long hair Ihould be excluded coining in¬ 
to church while living, and not to be prayed for when 
dead. We have a furious declamation of Luitprand 
againft; the emperor Phocas, for wearing long hair, 
after the manner of the other emperors of the eaft, all 
except Theophilas, who being bald, enjoined alt his 
fnbje&s to {have their heads. 

The French hiftorians and antiquaries have been 
very exaCt in recording the head of hair of their feveral 
kings. Charlemagne wore it very fliort, his fon fhorter; 
Charles the Bald had none at all. Under Hugh Capet 
it began to appear again ; this the ecclefiaftics took in 
dudgeon, and excommunicated all who let their hair 
grow. Peter Lombard expoftulated the matter fo 
warmly with Charles the Young, that he cut off his 
hair ; and his fucceflors for fome generations wore it 
very fliort.—A profeffor of Utrecht, in i6yo, wrote 
exprefsly on the queftion, Whether it be lawful for men 
to wear long hair ? and'concluded for the negative.*— 
Another divine named Reeves, who had written for 
the affirmative, replied to him. 

The ancient Britons were extremely proud of the 
length and beauty of their hair, and were at much 
pains in dreffing and adorning their heads. Some of 
them carried their fondnefs for and admiration of their 
hair to an extravagant height. It is faid to have been 
the laft and mod earneft requeft of a young warrior, 
who was taken prifoner and condemned to be beheaded, 
that no (lave might be permitted to touch Ids hair, 
which was remarkably long and beautiful, and that it 
might not be flamed with his blood. We hardly ever 
meet with the defeription of a fine woman or beautiful 
man, in the poems of Offian, but the hair is men* 
lioned as one of their greateft beauties. Not con¬ 
tented with the natural colour of their hair, which was 
commonly fair or yellow, they made ufe of certain 
walhes to render it ftill brighter. One of thefe waffles 
was a compofltion of lime, the alhes of certain vege¬ 
tables, and tallow. They made ufe of various arts 
alfo to make the hair of their heads grow thick and 
long ; which laft was not only efteemed a great beauty, 
but was conftdered as a mark of dignity and noble 
birth. Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, isdeferibed by 
Dio with very long hair, flowing over her Ihoulders, 
and reaching down below the middle of her back. 


The Britons Ihaved all their beards, except their up- Hair. ^ 
per lips; the hair of which they, as well as the Gauls, 
allowed to grow to a very inconvenient length. 

In after-times, the AngloiSaxons and Danes alfo 
conftdered fine hair as one of the greateft beauties and 
ornaments of their perfons, and were at no little pains 
in dreffing it to advantage. Young ladies before mar¬ 
riage wore their hair uncovered and untied, flowing in 
ringlets over their Ihoulders ; but as foomas they were 
married, they cut it ftiorter, tied it up, and put on 
a head-drefs of fome.kind or other according to the 
prevailing fafhion. To have the hair entirely cut off 
was fo great a difgrace, that it was one of the greateft 
punifhments inflifted on thofe women who were guilty 
of adultery. The Danilh foldiers who were quartered 
upon the Englilh, in the reigns of Edgar the Peaceable 
and of Ethelred the Unready, were the beaux of thofe 
times, and were particularly attentive to the dreffing 
of their hair; which they combed at leaft once every day, 
and thereby captivated the affedtions of the Englilh 
ladies. The clergy, both fecular and regular, were 
obliged to {have the crowns of their heads, and keep 
their 'hair fliort, which diftinguiflied them from the 
laity; and feveral canons were made againft their con¬ 
cealing their tonfure, or allowing their hair to grow 
long. The Ihape of this clerical tonfure was the fub- 
jedt of long and violent debates between the Englilh 
clergy on the one hand, and thofe of the Scots and 
Pidts on the other*; that of the former being circular, 
and that of the latter only femicircular. It appears 
very plainly, that long flowing hair was univerfalljr 
efteemed a great ornament; and the tonfure of the 
clergy was confidered as an adt of mortification, and 
felf-denial, to which many of them fubmitted with 
reludtance, and endeavoured to conceal as much as 
poffible. Some of them who affedled the reputation 
of fuperior fandlity, inveighed with great bitternefs 
againft the long hair of the laity ; and laboured earneft- 
ly to perfuade them to cut it Ihort, in imitation of the 
clergy. Thus the famous St Wulftan biffiop of Wor- 
cefter, is faid to have declaimed with great vehemence 
againft luxury of all kinds, but chiefly agajnft longhair 
as moft criminal and moft univorfal. “ The Englilh 
(fays William of Malmfbury in his life of St Wulftan). 
were very vicious in their manners, and plunged in 
luxury through the long peace which they had enjoyed 
in the reign of Edward the Confeflor. The holy pre¬ 
late Wulftan reproved the wicked of all ranks with 
great boldnefs ; but he rebuked thofe with the greateft 
feverity who were proud of their long hair. When 
any of thefe vain people bowed their heads before him 
to receive his blefling, before he gave it, he cut a lock 
of their hair with a little (harp knife, which he carried 
about him for that purpofe ; and commanded them, by 
way of pennance for their fins, to cut all the reft of 
their hair in the lame manner. If any of them refufed 
to comply with this command, lie denounced the moil 
dreadful judgments upon them, reproached them for 
their effeminacy, and foretold, that as they imitated 
Women in the length of their hair,-they would imitate 
them in their cowardice, when their country was in¬ 
vaded ; which was accompliffied at the landing of the 
the Normans.” 

This continued to be long a topic of declamation 
among the clergy, who even represented it as one of 
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Hair, the greateft crimes, and mod; certain marks of repro- 

---- bation. Anfelin archbithop of Canterbury went fo 

far as to pronounce the then terrible ftntence of ex¬ 
communication, againft all who wore long hair, for 
which pious zeal he is very much commended. Serlo 
a Norman bilhop, acquired great honour by a fermon 
which he preached before Henry I. A. D. 1104, againft 
long and curled hair, with which the king and all his 
courtiers were fo much affedled, that they confented 
to refign the flowing ringlets, of which they had been 
fo vain. The prudent prelate gave them no time to 
change their minds, but immediately pulled a pair of 
fliears out of his fleeve, and performed the operation 
with his own hand. Another incident happened about 
2J years after, which gave a temporary check to the 
prevailing fondnefs for long hair. It is thus related 
by a contemporary hiftorian ; “ An event happpened 
A. D. 1129, which feemed very wonderful to our 
young gallants : who forgetting that they were men, 
had transformed themfelves into women by the length 
of their hair. A certain knight, who was very proud 
of his long luxuriant hair, dreamed that a perfon fufio- 
cated him with its curls. As foon as he awoke from 
his deep he cut his hair to a decent length. The re¬ 
port of this fpread over all England and almoft over all 
the knights reduced their hair to the proper flandard. 
But this reformation was not of long continuance ; 
for in lefsthan a year all who wifhed to appear fafhion- 
able returned to their former wickednefs, and contend¬ 
ed with the ladies in length of hair. Thofe to whom 
nature had denied that ornament fupplied the defe& 
by art.” 

The Greeks, and, after their example, the Romans, 
wore falfe hair. 

Commerce of Hair. Hair makes a very confiderable 
article in commerce, efpccially ftnee the mode of 
perukes has obtained. The hair of the growth of the 
northern countries, as England, &c. is valued much 
beyond that of the more fouthern ones, as Italy, Spain, 
the fouth parts of France, &c. The merit of good-hair 
confifls in its being well fed, and neither too courfe 
nor too flender ; the bignefs rendering it lefs fufeep- 
tibl e of the artificial curl, and difpoltng it rather to 
frizzle, and the fmallnefs making its curl of too fhort 
duration. Its length fhould be about 25 inches: the 
more it falls fhort of this the lefs value it bears. 

There is no certain price for hair: but it is fold 
from five fhillings to five pounds an ounce, according 
to its quality. 

The fcarcenefs of grey and white hair has put the 
dealers in that commodity upon the methods of redu¬ 
cing other colours to this. This is done by fpreading 
the hair to bleach on the grafs like linen, after firft 
wafhing it out in a lixivious water. This lye, with the 
force of the fun and air, brings the hair to fo perfect 
a whitenefs, that themofl experienced perfon may be 
deceived therein; there being fcarce any way cf detect¬ 
ing the artifice, but by boiling and dyeing it, which 
leaves the hair of the colour of a dead walnut-tree 
leaf- 

There is alfo a method of dyeing hair with bifmuth, 
which renders fuch white hair as borders too much 
upon the yellow of a bright filver colour : boiling is 
the proof of this too, the bifmuth not being able to 
ftaud it. 
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Hair may br changed from a red, grey, or other Hair, 
difagrceable colour, to a brown or deep black, by a 
folution of filver. The liquors fold under the name 
of hair waters, are at bottom no more than folutions 
of filver in aquafortis, largely diluted with water, with 
the addition perhaps of other ingredients, which con¬ 
tribute nothing to their efficacy. The lolution fhould 
be fully faturated with the filver, that [here may be 
no more acid in it than is neceflary for holding the 
metal diffolved ; and beiides dilution with water, a 
little fpirit of wine may be added for the further dul- 
cification of the acid. It mull be oblerved, that for 
diluting the folntion, difiilled water,or pure rain-water, 
mull be ufed ; the common fpring-waters turning it 
milky, and precipitating a part of the diffolved filver. 

It is to be obferved alio that if the liquor touches the 
fkin, it has the fame effedt on it as on the matter to 
be flained, changing the part moiftened with it to an 
indelible black.—Hair may be dyed of any colour 
in rhe fame manner as wool. See Dyeing. 

Hair which does not curl or buckle naturally is 
brought to it by art, by firft boiling and then baking it 
in the following manner : After having picked and 
forced the hair, and difpofed it in parcels according 
to lengths, they roll them up and tie them tight down 
upon little cylindrical inflruments, either of wood or 
earthenware, a quarter of on inch thick, and hollow¬ 
ed a little in the middle, called pipes; in which Bate 
they are put in a pot ever the fire, there to boil for 
about two hours. When taken out, they let them 
dry ; and when dryed, they fpread them on a fneet of 
brown paper, cover them with another, and thus feiid 
them to the paltry cook; who making a cruft or coffin 
around them of common pafte, fets them in an. oven 
till the cruft is about three-fourths baked. 

The end by which a hair grew to the head is called the 
head of the hair ; and the other, with which they begin to 
give the buckle,the point. Formerly the peruke-makers- 
made no difference between the ends, but curled and 
wove them by either indifferently ; but this made them 
unable to give a fine buckle; hair wovui by the point 
never taking a right curl. Foreigners own themfelves 
obliged to the Englifh for this difeovery, which was 
firft carried abroad by a peruke-maker of that country. 

Hair is alfo ufed in various other arts and manufac¬ 
tures_In particular, the hair of the beavers, hares, co¬ 

nies, Scc.isthe principal matter whereof hats are made. 

Spread on the ground, and left to putrefy on corn- 
lands, hair, as all other animal fubilances, viz. horns, 
hoofs, blood, garbage, &c- proves good manure. 

Hair, in farriery, is generally called the coat ; and, 
with regard to horfes, deferves particular conftderatior. 

The hair growing on the fetlock ferves as a defence 
tothe prominent part of it in travelling in ftoney ways 
or in frofty weather. If the hair of a horfe’s neck, 
and the parts moft uncovered, be clofe, fniooth, and 
fleek, it is an indication of his being in health and 
good cafe. In order to make the hair of an horle fofc 
and fleek, he muft be kept warm at heart, for the leaft 
inward cold will caufe the hair to flare ; alfofweat him 
often, for that will loofen and raife the dnft and filth 
that renders his coat fowl; and when lie is in the heat 
of a fweat, ferape off all the white foam, fweat, and 
filth, that is raifetj up with an old fword-blade : and 
alfo when he is blooded, if yon rub him all over, with 
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Hair, his own blood,“repeating it two or three days, and 
Hi ker curry and drefs him vfell, it will make his coat Ihine 
v ’ as if covered with a. fine varniih. 

Hair,falling from the mane or tail is caufed either 
by his having taken fomc heat, which has engendered 
a dry mange ; or from fome forfeit, which canfes the 
evil humours to refort to thole parts. To cure this, 
anoint the horfe’s inane and creft .with black foap ; 
make a firong lee of allies, and Wafh it all over with 
it. Gut if a canker fhould grow on a horfe’s tail, which 
will eat away both fleflt and bone; then put dome oil 
of vitriol to it, and it will confume it ; and if you 
find that the vitriol corrodes loo much, you need 
only to wet it with cold water, and it will put a flop 
toil. 

If you would take away hair from any part of a 
Irorie’s body, boil half a pound of lime in a quart of 
water, till one fourth part is confunted, to which add an 
ounce of orpiment; make this into.a plafter, and lay 
'■iton. 

Hair, or Down , of plants ; a general term expref- 
" five of all the hairy and glandular appearances on the 
furface of,plants, to which they are fuppofed by natu- 
ralifts to ferve the double purpolc of defenlive weapons 
and vefTels of fecretion. 

Thefe hairs are minute threads of greater or lefs 
length and Solidity ; fume of them vifible to the naked 
eye ; whilft others are rendered vifible only by the help 
of glafTes. Examined by a microfcope, ahnoft all the 
.parts of plants, particularly the young ftalks or items, 
appear covered with hairs. 

Hairs on the furface of plants prefent themfelvfes 
under various forms ; in the leguminous plants they are 
generally cylindric; in the mallow tribe, terminated in 
a point; in agrimony, fhaped like filh-hook ; in nettle, 
awl-fhaped and jointed; and in fome compound flowers 
with hollow or funnel-lhaped florets, they are termi¬ 
nated in two crooked points. 

Probable as fome experiments have rendered it, that 
the hairs on the furface of plants contribute to fome 
organical fecretion, their principal ufe feems to be to 
preferve the parts in which they are lodged from the 
bad effefts of violent friftions, from winds, from ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold, and fuch like external injuries. 

M. Guettard, who lias eflablifhed a botanical me¬ 
thod from the form, fnuation, and other circumftances 
-of the hairy and glandular appearances on the furface 
of plants, has demonflratcd, that thefe appearances are 
generally conflant and uniform in all the plants of the 
•fame genus. The fame uniformity feems to charadlerife 
ail the different genera of the fame natural order. 

The different forts of hairs which form the down 
upon the furface of plants were imperfeftly diftinguilhed 
by Grew in 1682, and by Malpighi in 1686. M. Guet¬ 
tard juft mentioned was the firft who examined the 
fubjeft both as a botanifl and a philofopher. His ob¬ 
servations were publiftied in 1747. 

HAiR-Cloth, in military affairs, are large pieces of 
cloth made with half hair. They are ufed for cover¬ 
ing the powder in waggons, or upon batteries; as alfo 
for covering charged bombs or hand-grenades, and 
many other ufes in magazines. 

JJAiR-Powder. See Starch. 

HAiR-Worm. See Gordius. 

HAKE, in ichthyology, the Englifli name of a fifh 
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common In the Englifh and fome other fcas, and called Hakluyt; 
-by authors the meriacius- and lucius marinus. Thisfifh Halber- 
was ufed of old dried and falted. Hence the proverb 
obtains in Kent, As dry-as a bake. “ 

HAKLUYT (Richard), a naval hiftorian, is fnppo- 
fed to have been born in London, about the year 1553, 
and defeended of a genteel family in Herefordfhire, as 
the name frequently occnrsin theliftof high Iheriffsfor 
that county informer reigns. He was educated at Weft- 
minifler-fchool; and thence, in 1570, removed toChrift- 
church, Oxford; where he applied himfclf particularly 
to the ftudy of cofmography, and read public leftures in 
that Science. Sir Edward Stafford being fent ambafiador 
toFrance in t j85,Mr Hakluyt was one ofhisattendants, 
probably in the capacity of chaplain. He was at this 
time’ niafter of arts and profeflor of divinity. In x 585 
he obtained the royal mandate for the next vacant pre¬ 
bend of Briflol to which preferment he fucceeded du¬ 
ring his refidencc at Paris. Constantly attentive to his 
favourite coihtographical inquiries, in fcarching the 
French libraries, he found a valuable hiftory of Florida, 
which had been difeovered about 20 years before by 
Captain Loudonniere and others : this he caufed to be 
publiihed at his own expence, in the French language, 
and foon after reviled and republiihed Peter Martyr’s 
book De orbeNove. After five years relideiice in France, 

Mr Hakluyt returned to England in company with 
lady Sheffield, lifter to the lord admiral Howard. In 
the year 1589 he publiihed his colleftion of Voyages 
in one folio volume, which in 1598 was repubjilhed in 
three. In 1605 our author was made prebendary of 
Weftainfter; which, with the Reftory of Wethering- 
fet in the county of Suffolk, feems to liave been the 
fummit of his preferment. “He died in 1616, and was 
buried in Weltminfter-abbey; bequearhing to his fon 
Edmund his manor of Bridge-Place, and feveral houfes 
in Tothil-ftreet, Weftminiler. He was an indefati¬ 
gable and faithful hiftorjan. His works are, 1. A 
Colleftion of Voyages and Difcoveries, a fmall volume. 

2. Hiftory of Florida, abovementioned. 3. The 
principal Navigations, Voyages, and Difcoveries of the 
Englifli Nation, made by Sea or over Land to the 
fartheft diftant Quarters outlie Earth, at any time 
within the compafs of thtfe*fjoo years, in three vols 
folio. 4. The Difcoveries of the World, from the firft 
Original to the Year 1555, written in the Portugal 
tongue by Ant. Galvano ; correfted, much amended, 
and tranflated into Englifli, by Richard Hakluyt. 

5. Virginia richly valued, by the Description of the 
Main Land of Florida, her next neighbour, &c. 
written by a Portugal gentleman of Elvas, and tranf¬ 
lated by Richard Hakluyt. Beftdes thefe, he left fe¬ 
veral mannferipts, which were printed in Purchas’s 
colleftion. 

HALBERSTADT, a fmall principality of Ger¬ 
many, bounded on the north-eaft by the duchy of 
Magdeburg, on the fouth by the principality of An¬ 
halt, on the well by the diocefe of Hildfheim, on the 
eaft by part of the eleftorate of Saxony, and on the 
north by Brunfwic Wolfenbuttle. It is near 40 miles 
in length and 30 in breadth. The foil in general is 
fertile in corn and flax ; and there are fome woods, 
though in general fuel is fcarce. There are three large 
towns in it which fend reprefentatives to the diet, to¬ 
gether with 10 fmall ones, and 91 country-towns and 
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Halbert- villages. The number of the inhabitants is computed 
iUdt at about 200,000 ; the greateft part of them are Lti* 

I therans ; bin there are alfo Calvinifts, Jews, and Ro- 

Halde. ma[ j Catholics. The manufactures are chiefly woollen 
w ' (for the country produces a great number of iheep) ; 
ihe exports are grain, and a kind of beer called broihan. 
The annual revenue arjfing from this principality, and 
the incorporated counties and lordfhips, is faid to 
amount to 500,000 rix-dollars. Till the treaty of 
Weltphalia in 1648 this country was a diocefe, but 
was then transferred to the electoral houfe of Branden¬ 
burg as a temporal principality. It is intitled to a vote 
both in the diet of the empire and that of the circle. 
The principal places are Halberftadt, Groningen, Of- 
eherfleben, Ofterwick, &c. 

Halbekstadt, a city of Germany, in the circle of 
Lower Saxony, iicuated near the river Hothein. It is a 
neat uniform place ; and has fome good churches and 
other handfome buildings, of which the cathedral is 
the chief. There is an inn in this place, which is look¬ 
ed upon to be the largeft and to have the belt accom¬ 
modations of any in Europe. Before the Reforma¬ 
tion, it was a bifliop’s fee. E. Long. n. 29. N. 
Lat. 52. 6. 

HALBERT, or Halbard, in the art of war, a 
well-known weapon carried by the ferjeants of foot 
and dragoons. It is a fort of fpear, the fhaft of which 
is about five feet long, and made of alh or other wood. 
Its head is armed with a fteel point, not unlike the 
point of a two-edged fword. But belides this ikarp 
point which is in a line with the Ihaft, there is a crofs 
piece of fteel, flat and pointed at both ends ; but ge¬ 
nerally with a cutting edge at one extremity, and a 
bent fharp paint at the other ; fa that it ferves equally 
to cut down or to pulh withal. It is alfa ufeful in 
determining the ground between the ranks, and ad- 
jufting the files of a battalion.' The word is formed 
of the German hal-, “ hall,” and bard , “ an hatchet.” 
Voflius derives it from the German hallebaert , of hel, 
“ clarus, fplendens,” and baert, “ax.” 

The halbert was anciently a common weapon in the 
army, where there were companies of halbardiers. It 
is faid to have been ufed by the Amazons, and after¬ 
wards by the Rhastians and Vindelicians about the 
year 570. 

It was called the Danijh ax, becaufe the Danes bore 
an halbert on the left fhoulder. From the Danes it 
was derived.to the Scots, from the Scots to the Englilh 
Saxons, and from them to the French. 

HALCYON, in ornithology, a name given by the 
ancients to the alcedo or king’s filher. See Alcedo. 

Halc ; 9.v Days, in antiquity, a name given tofeven 
days befere and as many after the winter folflice; by 
rcafon the halcyon, invited by the calmnefs of the 
weather, laid its eggs in nefts built in the rocks, clofc 
by the brink of the lea, at thisfeafon. 

HAL.OE (John Baptift du), a learned French Je- 
fuit, born at Paris in 1674. He was extremely well 
verier! in Afiadc geography : and we have of his com¬ 
pilation a work indiled Grand Defcription de la Chine 
ir de la Tartarie, from original memoirs of the Jefui- 
tical miflionaries, in 4 vols folio. He was alfo con¬ 
cerned in a collection of letters begun by father Gobien, ; 
called Des lettres edifiantes, in 18 vols; and publilhed 
lome Latin poems and orations. He died in 1743. 

Vol. VIII. 


HALE, in the fea language, fignifies full ; as, to H»le. 

hale up, is to pull up ; to hale in or out, is to pull in '- 

or out. To over-hale a rope, is to hale it too fliff, ot¬ 
to hale in the contrary way. 

Keel- Hale. See Docking. 

Hale (Sir Matthew), lord chief jufticc of the 
king’s-bench in the reign of Charles II. was the Ion 
of Robert Hale, Efq; a barrillcr of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
was born in 1609. He tvas educated at Oxford, where 
he made a confiderable progrefs in learning; but was 
afterwards diverted from his Audios by the levities of 
youth. From thefe he was reformed by Mr John 
Glanvill, ferjeant at law ; and applying to the ftudy of 
the law, entered into Lincoln’s Inn. Noy the attor*' 
ney-general took early notice of him, and directed 
him ia his Audios. Mr Selden alfo took much notice 
of him ; and it was this acquaintance that firft let Mr, 

Hale on a more enlarged purfuit of learning, which he 
had before confined to his own profeffion. During 
the civil wars, he behaved fo well.as to gain the eftcem 
of both parties. He was employed in his practice by 
all the king’s party ; and was appointed by the par¬ 
liament one of the commiflioners to treat with the 
king. The murder of king Charles gave him very fen- 
fible regret. However, he took the engagement; and, 
was appointed, with feveral others, to confider of the 
reformation of the law. In 1653 l' e was by writ 
made ferjeant at law, and foon after appointed one of 
the jufticcs of the Common Pleas. Upon the death of 
Oliver Cromwell he refufed to accept of the new com- 
miffionoffered him by Richard his fuccefTor. He was 
returned one of the knights of Gloueefterfliire in the 
parliament which called home Charles II. Soon 
after he was made lord chief baron of the exchequer; 
but declined the honour of knighthood, till lord chan¬ 
cellor Hyde, fending for him upon bufmefs when the , 
king was at his houle, told his majefty, that “there 
was his modeft chief baron upon which he was un¬ 
expectedly knighted. He was one of the principal 
judges that fat in Clifford’s Inn about fettling the dif¬ 
ference between landlord and tenant, after the fire of 
London, in which he behaved to the fatisfaCtion of all 
parties concerned, and alfo in his poft of chief baron 
aCted with inflexible integrity. One of the firft peers 
went once to his chamber, and told him, “ That hav¬ 
ing a fuit in law to be tried before him, he was then 
to acquaint him with it, that he might the better un- 
derftand it when it fhould come to be tried in court.” 

Upon which the lord chief baron interrupted him, and 
faid, “ He did not deal fairly ro come to his cham¬ 
bers about fuch affairs; for he never received informa¬ 
tion of fuch canfes but in open court, where both par¬ 
ties were to be heard alike.” Upon which his grace. 

(for he was a duke) went away not a little diffatisfied, 
and complained of it to the king as a rudeneis that was 
not to be endured: but his majefty bid him content 
himfelf that he was ufed no worfe ; and faid, “ That 
he verily believed be would have ufed him no better 
if he had gone to folicit him in any of his own caufes.” 

Another remarkable incident happened in one of his 
circuits. A gentleman who had a trial at the ailizes 
had feat bint a buck for his table. When,judge Hale 
therefore beard his name, he alked “ if he was not the 
fame perfon who hadfent him ihe venifon ?” and find¬ 
ing that he was the fame, told him, that “be could 
L1 n.jt 
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Hales not fuffer the trial to go on till he had. paid him for his 
~ v 'buck.” The gentleman anfwered, that “he never 
fold his venifon; and that he had done nothing to him 
which he did not do to every judge who had gone that 
circuit:” which was confirmed by feveral gentlemen 
prefent. The lord chief baroH, however, would not 
fuffer the trial to proceed till he had paid for the pre¬ 
fent : upon which the gentleman withdrew the record. 
In Ihort, he was in 1671 advanced to be lord chief 
juftice of the king’s bench ; but about four years after 
this promotion, his health declining, he refigned his 
poll in February 1675-6, and died in December fol¬ 
lowing. This excellent man, who was an ornament 
to the bench, to his country, and to human nature, 
wrote, 1. An Elfay on the Gravitation and Non-gra¬ 
vitation of Fluid Bodies, 2. Obfervations touching the 
Torricellian Experiment. 3. Contemplations, moral and 
divine. 4, The Life of Pomponius Atticus, with po¬ 
litical and moral Reflexions. 5. Obfervations on the 
Principles of Natural Motion. 6. The primitive Ori¬ 
gination of Mankind. He alfo left a great number of 
manuferipts in Latin and Englilh, upon various fub- 
jeXs ; among which are his pleas of the Crown, fince 
publilhed by Mr Emyln in two volumes folio; and his 
Original Inftitution, Power, and JurifdiXion of Par¬ 
liaments. 

Hales (Stephen),;. D. D. a celebrated divine and 
philofopher, was born in 1677. He was the fixth fon 
of Thomas Hales, Efq; the eldefl fon of Sir Robert 
Hales, created a baronet by king Charles II. and 
Mary the heirefs of Richard Langley of Abbots-Wood 
in Hertfordlhire. In 1696 he was entered a penfiener 
at Bennet-college, Cambridge ; and was admitted a 
fellow in 1703, and became bachelor of divinity in 
1711. He foon difeovered a genius for natural philo- 
fophy. Botany was his firft ftudy ; and he ufed fre¬ 
quently to make excurlions among Gogmagog hills, 
in company with Dr Stukely, with a view of profecu- 
ting that ftudy. In thefe expeditions he likewife col- 
leXed folfils and infeXs, having contrived a curious in- 
ftrument for catching fuch of the latter as have wings. 
In company with this friend he alfo applied himfelf 
to the ftudy of anatomy, and invented a curious me¬ 
thod of obtaining a reprefentation of the lungs in lead. 
They next applied themfdves to the ftudy of chemiftry; 
in which, however, they did not make any remarkable 
difeoveries. In the ftudy of aftronomy Mr Hales was 
equally alfiduous. Having made himfelf acquainted 
with the Newtonian fyftem, he contrived a machine 
for fhowing the phenomena on much the fame principles 
with that afterwards made by Mr Rowley, and, from 
the name of his patron, called an Orrery. 

About the year 1710 he was prefenred to the per¬ 
petual cure of Teddington near Twickenham, in 
Middlcfex; and afterwards accepted of the living of 
Pbrlock in Somerfetfhire, which vacated his fellowfhip 
in the college, and which he exchanged for the living 
of Faringdon in Hampfhire. Soon after, he married 
Mary, the daughter and heirefs of Dr Newce, who 
was reXor of Halifham in Suflex, but refided at 
Mpch-Haddam, in Hertfordfhire. On the 13th of 
March 1718, he was eleXed member of the Royal 
Society ; and on the 5th of March, in the year 
following, he exhibited an account of fome experi¬ 
ments Re had lately made on the effeX of the 


fun’s warmth in raifing the fap in trees. This pro- Hides, 
cure'd him the thanks of the fociety, who alfo requefted 1 —~— 
him to profecute the fubjeX. With this requeft he 
complied with great pleafure; and on the 14th of 
June 1725 exhibited a treatife in which he gave an 
account of his progrefs. This treatife being highly 
applauded by the fociety, he farther enlarged and 
improved it; and in April 1727 he publifhed it under 
the title of Vegetable Statics. This work he dedicated 
to his late majefty king George IJ. who was then 
prince of Wales; and he was the fame year chofen one 
of the council of the Royal Society, Sir Hans Sloane 
being at thefame annual eleXion chofen their prefident. 

The book being well received, a fecond edition of it 
was publilhed in 1731. In a preface to this edition 
Mr Hales promifed a fequel to the work, which he 
publilhed in 1733 under the title of Statical EJfays, &c. 

In 1732 he was appointed one of the truftees for 
eftablifliing a new colony in Georgia. On the ^th of 
July 1733 the Univeriity of Oxford honoured him 
with a diploma for the degree of doXor of divinity ; a 
mark of diftinXion. the more honourable, as it is 
not ulual for one imiverfity to confer academical 
honours on tbofe who were educated at another. 

In 1734, when the health and morals of the lower 
and middling clafs of people were fubverted by the 
exceffive drinking of gin, he publilhed, though with¬ 
out bis name, A friendly Admonition to the Drinkers 
of Brandy and other Spirituous Liquors ; which was 
twice reprinted. The latter end of the fame year he 
■publilhed a fermon which he preached at St Bride’s 
before the reft of the truftees for eftablilhing a new 
colony in Georgia. His text was, “ Bear ye one ano¬ 
ther’s burdens, and fo fulfil the law of Chrilt;” Gala¬ 
tians vi. 2. In 1739 he printed a volume in 8vo, in- 
titled, Philofophical Experiments on Sea-water, Corn, 

Flelh, and other fubftances. This work, which con ¬ 
tained many ufeful inftruXions for voyagers, was dedi¬ 
cated to the lords of the admiralty. The fame year 
he exhibited to the Royal Society an account of fome 
farther experiments towards the difeovery of medicines 
for diflblving the ftone in the kidneys and bladder, and 
preferving meat in long voyages ; for which be recei¬ 
ved the gold medal of Sir Godfrey Copley ’s donation. 

The year following he publilhed fome account of Ex¬ 
periments and Obfervations on Mr Stephens’s Medi¬ 
cines for diflblving the Stone, on which their diflolvent 
power is inquired into and demonftrated. 

In 1741 he read before the Royal Society an ac¬ 
count of an inftrument which he invented, and called 
a ventilator, for conveying frelh air into mines, hof- 
pitals, prifons, ahd the clofe parts of Ihips: he had 
communicated it to his particular friends fome months 
before ; and it is very.remarkable, that a machine of 
the fame kind, for the fame purpofe, was in the fpring 
of thefame year invented by one Martin Triewald, an 
ofiicer in the fervice of the king of Sweden, called 
captain of mechanics, for which the king and fenate 
granted him a privilege in OXober following, and or¬ 
dered every fhip of war in the fervice of that Hate to 
be furnilhed with one of them ; a model alfo of this 
machine was fent into France, and all the Ihips in the 
French navy were alfo ordered to have a ventilator of 
the fame fort. It happened alfo, that about the fame 
time one Sutton, who kept a coffee-hOufcin Alderfgate- 

ftrect. 
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Hales, ftreet, invented a ventilator of another conftrndion to 
—v—«' draw off the foul air out of fhips by means of the cook- 
room fire : but poor Sutton had not intereft enough te 
make mankind accept the benefit he offered them ; tho’ 
its fuperiority to Dr Hales’s contrivance was evident, 
and among others, Dr Mead and the laie ingenious 
Mr Benjamin Robins gave their teftimony in its fa¬ 
vour : (See AiR-Pipes .) The public, however, is 
notlefs indebted to the ingenuity and benevolence of 
Dr Hales, whofe ventilators came more cafily into ufe 
for many purpofes of the greatefl importance to life, 
particularly for keeping corn fweet, by blowing through 
it frefh fhowers of air ; a pradice very foon adopted 
by France, a large granary having been made, under 
the diredion of Duhainel, for the prefervation of corn 
in this manner, with a view to make it a general 
practice. 

In 1743, Dr Hales read before the Royal Society 
a defeription of a method of conveying liquors into 
th c abdomen during the operation of tapping, and it 
was afterwards printed in their Tranfadions. In 
I74J, he publilhed fon»e experiments and obfervations 
on tar-waier, which he had been induced to make by 
the publication of a work called Siris, in which the 
late learned and mofl excellent Dr Berkley, bifhop of 
Cloyne, had recommended tar-water as an univerfal 
medicine : on this occafion feveral letters paffed be¬ 
tween them on the fubjed, particularly with refped 
to the ufe of tar-water in the difeafe of the horned cat¬ 
tle. In the fame year he communicated to the public, 
by a letter to the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
a defeription of a back-heaver, which will winnow and 
clean corn much fooner and better than can be done 
by the common method. He alfo, at the fame time, 
and by the fame channel, communicated to the public 
a cheap and eafy way to.prefcrve corn fweet in facks ; 
an invention of great benefit to farmers, efpecially to 
poor leafers, who want to keep fmall quantities of 
corn for fome time, but have no proper granary or re- 
politory for that purpofe. Healfothe fame year took 
the fame method to publifh diredions how to keep corn 
fweet in heaps without turning it, and to fweeten it 
when multy. He publilhed a long paper, containing 
an account of feveral methods topreferve corn by ven¬ 
tilators ; with a particular defeription of feveral forts 
of ventilators, illuflrated by a cut, fo that the whole 
mechanifm of them may be eafily known, and the ma¬ 
chine conftruded by a common carpenter. He pub¬ 
lilhed alfo in the fame volume, but without his name, 
a detection of the fallacious boa Its concerning the effi¬ 
cacy of the liquid lhell in diffolving the Hone in the 
bladder. In 1746 he communicated to the Royal So¬ 
ciety a propofal for bringing fmall paffable flones foon, 
and with cafe, out of 1 the bladder ; and this was alfo 
printed in their Tranfadions. In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for July 1747, he publilhed an account of a 
very confiderable improvement of his baCk-heaver, by 
which it became capable of clearing corn of the very 
fmall grain, feeds, blacks, fmut-balls, &c. to fuch per¬ 
fection as to make it fit for feed-corn. In 1748 he 
communicated to the Royal Society a propofal for 
checking, in fome degree, the progrefs of fires, occa- 
fioned by the great fire which,happened that year in 
Cornhill : And the Jubilance of this propofal was 
primed in their Tranfadions. In the fame year he 


alfo communicated to the Society two memoirs, Hales, 
which are printed in their Tranfadions ; one on '■*—v— 
the great benefit of ventilators, and the other on 
fome experiments in eledricity. In 1749 vcn " 
tilators were fixed in the Savoy prifon, by order 
of the right hon. Henry Fox, Efq ; then lecreta ty 
at war, afterwards lord Holland ; and the benefit 
was fo great, that though 50 or 100 in a year of¬ 
ten died of the jaol-difiemper before, yet from the 
year 1749 t0 the year 1752 inclulive, no more than 
four perfons died, though in the year 1750 the num¬ 
ber of priloners was 240 ; and of thofe four, one died 
of the fmall-pox, and another of intemperance. In 
the year 1750 he publilhed fomeconliderations on the 
caufes.of earthquakes ; occafioned by the flight fhocks 
felt that year in London. The fnbllance of this 
work was alfo printed in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions. The fame year he exhibited an examination of 
the ftrength of feveral purging waters, efpecially of the 
water of Jeffofs ■well, which isprinted in the Philofo¬ 
phical Tranfadions. 

Dr Hales had now been feveral years honoured with 
the efleem and friendlhip of his royal highnefs Frede¬ 
rick prince of Wales ; who frequently vilited him at 
Teddington, from his neighbouring palace at Kew, 
and took a plcafure in furpriling him in the midft of 
thofe curious refearches into the various parts of nature 
which ahnoft inccffantly employed him. Upon the 
prince’s death, which happened this year, and the fec- 
tlement of the houfehold of the princefs-dowager, he 
was, without his felicitation, or even knowledge, ap¬ 
pointed clerk of the clofet or almoner to her royal 
highnefs. In 1751 he was chofen by the college of 
phyficians to preach the annuual fermon called Croivne’s 
letturc : Dr William Crowne having left a legacy for a 
fermon to be annually preached on “ the wifdonr and 
goodnefs of God difplayed in the formation of man.” 

Dr Hales’s text was. With the ancient is wifdom, and in 
/ength of days underjlanding, Jobxii. 12. This fermon, 
as ufual, was publilhed at the requefl of the college. 

In the latter end of the year 1752, his ventilators, 
worked by a windmill, were fixed in Newgate, with 
branching trunks to 24 wards ; and it appeared that 
the difproportion of tliofe that died in the gaol before 
and after this eflablifliment was as 16 to 7. He pt b- 
liflied alfo a farther account of their fttccefs, and fome 
obfervations on the great danger arifing from foul air, 
exemplified by a narrative of feveral perlons feiztd 
with the gaol-fever by working in Newgate. 

On the death of Hans Sloane, which happened 
in the year 1753, Dr Hales was eleded a member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris in his room. The fame 
year the publilhed in.rhe Gentleman’s Magazine fome 
farther confiderations about means to draw the foul air 
out of the fick rooms of occafional army-hofpiials, 
and private houfes in town. He alfo publilhed many 
other curious particulars relative to the ufe and fuc- 
cefs of ventilators. The fame year a defeription of a 
fea-gage, which the dodor invented to meafure un¬ 
fathomable depths, was communicated to the public in 
the fame mifcellany :• this paper was drawn up about 
the year 1732 or 1733, by the dodor, for the late Co¬ 
lin Campbell, Efq ; who employed the ingenious Mr 
Hawkfbee to make the machine it deferibes, which 
was tried in various depths, and anfwered with great 
L I 2 exadnefs. 
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exiflnefs, yet was at laft loll near Bermuda. In 
1754, h e communicated to the Royal Society Come 
experiments for keeping water and filh fweet with 
lime-water, an account of which was publifhed in the 
Philoibphical TranfaCtions. He alfo continued to en¬ 
rich their memoirs with many ufeful articles from this 
time till his death, particularly a method of forward¬ 
ing the diftillation of frefla from fait water by blowing 
fhowers of f re fit air up through the latter during the 
operation. In 1757 he communicated to the editor of 
*he Gentleman’s Magazine an eafy method of purifying 
the airland regulating its heat in melon-frames and 
gfeen-honfes ; alfo further improvements in his method 
of diddling fea-water. 

His reputation and the intcreft of his family and 
friends might cafily have procured him farther pre¬ 
ferment : but of farther preferment he was not de- 
firous j for being nominated by his late Majefty to a 
canonry of Windfor, he engaged the princcfs to re- 
queft. his majefty to recal his nomination. That 
a man fo devoted to philofophical (Indies and employ¬ 
ments, and fo confcientioiis in- the difcharge of his 
duty, (hould not delire any preferment which would 
reduce him to the dilemma either of neglecting his 
duty, or foregoing his amuferoent, is not (trange: 
but that he would refufe an honourable and profitable 
appointment, for which no duty was to be done that 
would interrupt his habits of life, can fcarce be im¬ 
puted to his temperance and humility without im» 
peaching his benevolence ; for if he had no wifli of any 
thing more for himfelf, a liberal mind would Purely 
have been highly gratified by the diftribution of fo 
eonliderable a fum as a canonry of Windfor woeld 
have put into his power, in the reward of induftry, 
the alleviation of diftrefs, and the fupport of helplefs 
indigence. He was, however, remarkable for focial 
virtue and fwcetnefs of temper ; his life was not only 
blamelefs, but exemplary in a high degree j he was 
happy in himfelf, and beneficial toothers, as appears 
by this account of his attainments and purfuits; the 
conftant ferenity and cheerfulnefs of his mind, and 
the temperance and regularity of his life, concurred, 
with a good conftitution, to preferve him in health 
and vigour to the uncommon age. of fourfcore and four, 
years. He died at Teddington in 17615 and was bu¬ 
ried, purfnant. to his own directions, under the tower, 
of the parifli-church, which he built at his.own expence 
not long before his death.—Her royal highnefs the 
princefsof Wales erected a momument to his memory, 
in Weftminfter abbey. 

HALESIA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the i8t-h or¬ 
der, Bictrnej. The calyx is quadridentated, fupqrior j 
the corolla; quadrifid ; the nut quadrangular and dif- 
permoos. 

HALESWORTH, a town of Suffolk in England, 
feated on a neck, of land between two branches of the 
river Bliih, 101 miles from London, It is a well fre¬ 
quented thriving place, and has a trade in linen yarn 
and fail-cloth-- It has one large church,. and about. 
700 good hoafes ; but the ilreets arc neither wide nor 
paved. About the town is raifed a great deal of hemp. 
E. Long. l. 40. N. Lat. J2.. 30. 

HALF- blood, in law, is where a man marries a 


fecond wife, the firft being dead, and by the firli ven- Half-merit 
ter he has a fon, and by his fecond venter has like wife tf 
a fon ; the two brothers, in this cafe, are but of half- Halifax. 
blood. See Consanguinity and Descent. 

HMT-Merk ■, a noble, or 6s. 8d. 

Half Moon, in fortification ; an outwork compofed 
of two faces, forming a faliant angle, whefe gorge is 
in form of a crefcent or half-moon, whence the name. 

HALFPENNY, a copper coin, wbofe value is ex- 
preffed by its name, in reference to the penny. 

HALI-BEIGH, fir A: dragoman or interpreter at 
the Grand Signior’s court in the 17th century, was 
born of Chrillian parents in Poland ; but having been 
taken by the Tartars when he was young, they fold 
him to the Turks, who brought him up in their reli» 
gion in the feraglio. His name,- in his native country, 
was Bobowlki. He learnt many languages, and Sir 
Paul Ricaut owns he was indebted to him for feveral 
things which he relates in his Prefent flate of the Otto¬ 
man empire. He held a great correfpondcnce with the 
Engliih, who perfuaded him to tranflate fome books 
into rhe-Turkiih language : and he had a mind to re¬ 
turn into the bofom of the Cbriftian church, but died 
before he could accomplifli the defign. Dr Hyde pub- 
liflied his book Of the liturgy of the Turks, their pilgri¬ 
mages to Mecca, their circumcifion andvifitingofthe fick. 

He tranftated the catechifm of the church of England, 
and the bible, into the Turkiih language. The MS. 
is lodged in the library of Leyden. He wrote likc- 
wife a Turkiih grammar and dictionary. 

HALICARNASSUS, (anc. geog.) a principal 
town of Caria, faid to bebuilt by the Argives, and 
fitnated between two bays, the Ceramicus and Jafius. 

It was the royal refidence, (called Zephyr a formerly) ; 
efpecially of Maufolus, made more iiluftrious by his 
monument. This monument was one of the fe- 
ven wonders, and eredted by Artemifia. Halicamaf- 
fens, orHalicarnaflenfis, was the gentilitious name of 
Herodotus and Dionyfius. The former was called the 
Father of Hiftory ; and the latter was not only a good 
hiflorian but alfo a critic. 

HALLETUS, in orinthology. See Fai.co. 

HALIEUTICS, Halieutica AaiettikA, formed 
of n,fijherman, which is derived from «x*, fea s 

books treating of fifhes, or the art of fiftiing_We 

have (till extant the balbuties of Oppian. 

HALIFAX, the capital of the province of Nova 
Scotia in America, fituated in W. Long. 64. 30. N. 

Lat, 44. 4J. It was founded in 1749, * n or der to fe- 
cure the Brici(h fettlements there from the attempts of 
the French and Indians. It was divided j,nto 35 
fquares, each containing 16 lots of 40 by 60 feet a 
one eftabliflied church, and one meeting-houfe, and a 
fmall number of houlcs out of the regular ftreets. 

The town was furronnded by pieketrrngs, and 
guarded by forts on the out fide; but fincc the 
commencement of the American troubles* it has 
been very ftrbngly fortified. Along the riveT Che- 
budto, to the fouthward of the town, are buildings 
and fi(h-flakes for at leaf! two miles, and to the north¬ 
ward on the river for about one mile. The plan, 
however, has been greatly improved by the earl of 
Halifax, who was fhe original contriver. The pro¬ 
clamation ifiued for thisftttlemcm, offered joacresof 
land to every foldier and tailerwho wouldieccle in that 

part 
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Hallfai. part of America, without paying.any rent, or doing 
■—any fervice for ten years, and no more than one Ihil- 
iing per annurn for each 50 acres ever afterwaj-ds : to 
every foldier and failor who had a wife and children, 
ten acres more were added to every individual of his 
family, and for every increafe that ihould afterwards 
happen in the fame proportion: To each, fubjltem 
officer 80 acres, and 15 for each of his family; 200 
acres to each enfign ; 300 to each lieutenant; 400 to 
each captain; 600 to every officer in rank above a 
captain, and 30 for each of liis family. The govern¬ 
ment alfo engaged to tranfport and maintain the new 
fettlers for one year at its own expence, and tp furniffi 
them With fuch arms, proviftons, ntenfils, implements, 
6cc. as ihould be neceffary to put them in a way to cul¬ 
tivate their lands, to build habitations, and to com¬ 
mence a fiffiery. The fame conditions were likcwife 
offered to all carpenters and other handicraftfmen ; 
and furgeons were offered the fame conditions with the 
enfigns.—This proclamation was published in March, 
and by the month of May 3700 perfons had offered 
themfelves. They accordingly embarked, and efta- 
bliihed themfelves in the bay of Cbebufto; calling 
their city Halifax from the title of their patron. Be¬ 
fore the end of October the fame year, 350 comfort¬ 
able wooden houfes were built, and as many more 
during the winter..—The fame year in which the fee¬ 
ders embarked, the government granted them 40,000!. 
for their expences. I11 1750, they granted 57,5821. 
17s. 3*d. for the fame purpofe; in 1751, 53,927k 14s. 
4d.; in 1752, 61,4921. 19s. 4'd.; in 1753, 94>6i5b 
12s. 4d.; in 1754, 58,447k 2s. ; and in 1755, 
49,418!. 7s. 8d.—The place has at length attained a 
degree of fplendor beyond what might have been 
expefled; for which it has been equally indebted 
to the late war, to the great increafe of popula¬ 
tion from the exiled loyalifts, and the foftering care 
of Great Britain; inforaush, that the number of in¬ 
habitants has been more than doubled during the laft 
ten years. 

The harbour is perfe&ly (heltered from all winds 
at the diflance of 12 miles from the fea, and is fo ipa- 
cious, that a thoufand fail of (hips may ride.in it with¬ 
out the leaft danger. Upon it there are built a great 
number of commodious wharfs, which have from 12 
to 18 feet water at all times of the tide, for the con¬ 
venience of loading and unloading (hips. The ftreets 
of the town are regularly laid om, and crofs each other 
at right angles; the whole riling gradually from the 
water upon the lidc of a hill, whofe top is regularly 
fortified, but not fo as to be able to withfiand a regu¬ 
lar attack. Many confsdcrable merchants reiide at 
this place, and are.poffeffed of Clipping to the amount 
of feveral thoufand tons, employed in a flonrHliing trade 
both with Europe and the Weftlndies. There is a fniall 
but excellent careening yard for Clips of the Britifh na¬ 
vy that are upon this ftation, or that may have occa- 
fibntocome in to refit, and take water, fuel, orfrefli 
proviftons on board, in their paffage to and from the 
Well Indies. It is always kept well provided with 
naval (Lores; and Clips of the line arc hove down and 
repaired with the greatell cafe and fafety. Several 
batteries of heavy cannon command the harbour, par¬ 
ticularly thofe that arc placed upon George’s Ifland, 
Jyhich being very deep anil high, and fituated in mid- 


channel, a little way below the town is well calculated FUlnax. 
to annoy vtffels in any dire&ion, as they mud of ne- 
celfity pals very near it before they are capable of do¬ 
ing any mifehief. Above the careening yard, which 
is at the upper end of the town, there is a large hafon 
or piece of water, communicating with the harbour 
below, near 20 miles in ciicumference, and capable of 
containing the whole navy of England, entirely fliel- 
tered from all winds, and having only one narrow en¬ 
trance, which, as we obfei ved before, leads into the 
harbour. There are a number of detached fettlements 
lately formed by the loyalifts upon the bafon; the 
lands at a fmall diftance from the water being general¬ 
ly thought better than thofe near to Halifax ; but what 
fucccfs may attend their labours, will require fotne time 
to determine. An elegant and convenient building has 
been eredted near the town for the convalefcents of 
the navy; but the healthiuefs of the climate, has as 
yet prevented many perfons from becoming patients; 
fcarcely any (hips in the world being fo free from com¬ 
plaints of every kind, in regard to health, as thofe that 
are employed upon this ftation. There is a very fine 
light-houfc, Handing upon a fmall ifland, juft off the 
entrance of the harbour, which is vifible, either by 
night or day, fix or feven leagues off at fea. 

Halifax, earl of. SeeSAviLLE. 

Halifax, a town in the weft riding of Yorkfhire 
in England, feated on the river Calder, in W. Long., 

2. o. N. Lat. 53. 45. It has the title of an earldom, 
and is very eminent for the clothier trade. The parilh 
is faid to be the moft populous, if not the moil ex- 
tenfive, in England : for it is above 30 miles in cir¬ 
cumference ; and, belides the mother church at Halifax, 
and 16 meeting-houfes, has 12'chapels, two of which 
are parochial. What is a little fingular, all the meet- 
ing-houfes here, except the quakers, have bells and 
bnrying-grounds. The woollens principally manu¬ 
factured here are kerleys and lhalloons. Of the for¬ 
mer it is affirmed, that one dealer hath fen: by com- 
million 60,000 pounds worth in a year to Holland and 
Hamburgh ; and of the latter, it is laid, 100,000 
pieces are made in "this parlh yearly. The inhabi¬ 
tants here and in the neighbouring towns are fo en¬ 
tirely employed in thefe manufadtures, that agriculture 
is but little minded. Moft of their proviftons of all 
forts are brought from the north and eaft ridings, 
and from Lancafhire, Chefliire, Nottinghamlhire, and 
Warwickfltire. The markets are very much crowded 
for the buying and felling proviftons and manufactures. 

The cloths, at the firft eredting of the woollen manu- 
fadlures in thefe parts, having been frequently flolen 
oft the tenters in the night, a law was made, by which 
the magiftrarcs of Halifax were empowered to pafls 
fcntejice on, and execute all offenders, if they were ta¬ 
ken in thefadt, or owned it, or if the ftoJen cloth was 
found upon them, provided alio the crime was com¬ 
mitted, and the criminal apprehended, within the liber¬ 
ties of the foreft of Hardwick. Thofe found guilty 
were executed in the following manner t an axe was 
drawn by a pully to the top of a wooden engine, and 
fattened by a pin, which being pulled out, the axe fell 
down in an inftant, and did its work. If they had 
dole an ox, horfe, or any other bead, it was led with 
them to the fcaffold, and there faftened by a chord to 
the pin, that held up the axe; and when the fignal was 
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Haliotis given by the jurors, who were the firft burghers with* 

II in the feveral towns of the foreft, the beaft was driven 
Hall. away< anc j t [ ie pin plucked out, upon which the axe 

"™~ v fell and did its office. This fevere and fummary courfe 

of jufticc gave occafion to a litany, which is flill 
much more frequent in the mouths of the beggars 
and vagrants of thefe parts, than is the common 
prayer, viz. 

“ From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, good Lord deliver us.” 
though neither the engine, nor manner of proceeding 
againft them, are now in ufe. 

HALIOTIS, the ear-shell, a genus of infedts 
belonging to the order of vermes teflacea. This is an 
animal of the friail-kind, with an open ffiell refembling 
an ear. There are feven fpecies, diftinguilhed by the 
figure of their Ihells. See Plate CCXXXIV. 

HALITZ, a town of Poland, and capital of a ter¬ 
ritory of the fame name, in Red Ruffia, with a caftle. 
It is feated on the river Neifter. E. Long. 26 o. 
N. Lat. 49. 20. 

HALL, in architedlure, a large room at the en¬ 
trance of a fine houfe and palace. Vitruvius mentions 
three kinds of halls ; the tetraflyle, with four columns 
fupporting the platfond or ceiling ; the Corinthian, 
with columns all round let into the wall, and vaulted 
over; and the Egyptian, which had a periftyle of in¬ 
flated Corinthian columns, bearing a fecond order 
with a ceiling. 

The hall is properly the fineft as well as firft mem¬ 
ber of an apartment: and in the houfes of mmifters of 
Hate, magiftrates, &c. is the place where they difpatch 
bufmefs, and give audience. In very magnificent 
buildings, where the hall is larger and loftier than or¬ 
dinary, and placed ifi the middle of the houfe, it is 
called a faloon. 

The length of a hall fhould be at leaf! twice and a 
quarter its breadth ; and in great buildings, three 
times its breadth. As to the height of halls, it may 
he two-thirds of the breadth ; and, if made with an 
arched ceiling, it will be much handfomer, and lefs 
liable to accidents by fire. In this cafe, its height is 
found by dividing its breadth into fix parts, five of 
which will be the height from the floor to the under 
fide of the key of the arch. 

Hall is alfo particularly ufed for a court of juftice ; 
or an edifice wherein there is one or more tribunals. 

I11 Weftminfter-hall are held the great courts of 
England, viz. the king’s bench, chancery, common 
-pleas, and exchequer. In adjoining apartments is like- 
wife held the high court of parliament. 

Weftminfter-hall was the royal palace or place of 
refidenceof ancient Britifh kings ; who ordinarily held 
their parliaments, and courts of judicature, in their 
dwelling-houfes (as is Hill done by the kings of Spain), 
and frequently fat in perfon in the courts of judicature, 
as they flill do in parliament. A great part of this palace 
was burnt under Henry VIII. what remains is flill re- 
ferved for the faid judicatories. The great hall, where¬ 
in the courts of king’s bench, &c. are kept, is faid to 
have been built by William Rufus ; others fay by 
Richard I. or II. It is reckoned fuperior, in point of 
dimenfions, to any hall in Europe ; being 300 feet 
long and 100 broad. 

Hall (Jofcph), an erninem prelate of the church of 
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England, was born in 1574, and educated at Cam- Half 

bridge. He became profeflor of rhetoric in that uni- II 
verfity, and then fucceffively was made redlor of Hal- t a ^ cm 
fled in Suffolk, prefented to the living of Waltham * 
in Effex, made prebendary of Wolverhampton, dean 
of Worcefter, bifhop of Exeter, and laftly of Nor¬ 
wich. His works teftify his zeal againft Popery, and 
are much efteemed. He lamented the diviflons of the 
Proteftants, and wrote fomething concerning the means 
of putting an end to them. July 1616, he attended 
the erabafly of lord Doncafler into Prance, and upon 
his return was appointed by his majelty to be one of 
the divines, who fhould attend him into Scotland. In 
1618 he wasfent to the fynod of Dort with other di¬ 
vines, and pitched upon to preach a Latin fermon be¬ 
fore that affembly. But beiRg obliged to return from 
thence before the fynod broke up, on account of his 
health, he was by the ftates prefented with a gold me¬ 
dal. He wrote, 1. Mifcellancous epiftles. 2. Mutt* 
dus alter et idem. 3. A juft cenfure of travellers. 

4. The Chriftian Seneca, y. Satires, in fix books. 

6. A century of meditations; and many other works, 
which, befides the above fatires, make in all five vo¬ 
lumes in folio and quarto; He died in i6y6. 

Hall (John), a poet of diftinguilhed learning, was 
born at Durham, and educated at Cambridge, where 
he was efteemed the brighteft genius in that univerfi- 
ty. In 1646, when he was but 19 years of age, he 
publiffied his Hora Vacivee , or Effays ; and the fame 
year came out bis poems. He tranflated from the 
Greek “ Hierocles upon the golden verfes of Pythago¬ 
ras ; before which is an account of the ingenious trans¬ 
lator and his works, by John Davies of Kidwelly. He 
died in 1656, aged 29. 

HALLAGE, a fee or toll paid for cloth brought: 
to be fold in Biackwell-hall, London. 

HALLAMAS, in old Engiifhwriters, the day of all- 
hallows, or all-faints, viz. November 1. It is one of 
the crofs quarters of the year which was computed, in 
ancient writings, from Hallamas to Candlemas. 

HALLAND, a country of Sweden, in the ifiand 
of Schonen, lying along the fea-coaft, at the entrance 
of the Baltic Sea, and oppofite to Jutland. It is 60 
miles along the coaft, but is not above t2 in breadth. 
Halmftadr is the capital town. 

HALLATON, a town of Leicefterfhire, in Eng¬ 
land. It is feated on a rich foil, 12 miles fouth-eaft 
of Leicefter, in E. Long. o. yo. N. Lat. 52 35. 

HALLE, a little difmantled town of the Auftrian 
Netherlands, in Hainault. The church of Notre 
Dame contains anim-age of the Virgin Mary, held in 
great veneration. E. Long. 3. iy. N. Lat. yo. 44; 

Halle, a handfome and confidcrable town of Ger¬ 
many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and in the du- 
chy of Magdeburg, with a famous univerfity and falt- 
works. It belongs to the king of Pruffia j and is feat¬ 
ed in a pleafant plain on the river Sale, in E. Long, 

12. 23. N. Lat. 51. 36. 

Halle, a free- and imperial town of Germany, in 
Suabia, famous for its faJt-pits. It is feated,on the 
river Kocher, among rocks and mountains, in E Long. 

10. yo. N. Lat. 49 6. 

HALLE1N, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Bavaria, and archbiffiopric of Sahfburg; feated on 
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Hallelujah, the river Saltza, among the mountains, wherein are 
Haller, mines of fait, which are the chief riches of the town 
' v and country. E. Long. 12. 15. N. Lat. 47. 33. 

HALLELUJAH, a term of rejoicing, fometimes 
fung or rehearfed at the end of verfes on fuch occaftons. 

The word is Hebrew ; or rather, it is two Hebrew 
words joined together ; one of them lbbri* hallelu, and 
the other mjah ; an abridgement of the name of God, 
nw Jehovah. The firft fignifies laudate, “praifeye;” 
and the other, Dominut/i , “ the Lord." 

St Jerome firft introduced the word hallelujah into 
the church fervicc ; for aconliderable time it was only 
nfed once a year in the Latin church, viz. at Eafter : 
but in the Greek church it was much more frequent* 
St Jerome mentions its being fung at the interments 
Of the dead, which ftill continues to be done in that 
church, as alfo on fome occafions in the time of 
Lent. 

In the time of Gregory the Great, it was appointed 
- to be fung all the year round in the Latin church, 
which raided fome complaints againft that pope; as 
giving too much into the Greek way, and introducing 
the ceremonies of the church of Conftanwnople into 
that of Rome.. But he excufed himfelf by alleging, 
that this had been the ancient ufage of Rome ; and 
that it had been brought from Conftantinople at the 
time when the word hallelujah was firft introduced un¬ 
der pope Damafcns. 

HALLER (Albert Vanl, an eminent phyfician, 
was born at Bern, on the 16th of OXober 1708. He 
was the fon of an advocate of confiderable eminence 
in his profeffion. His father had a numerous family, 
and Albert was the youngeft of five fons. From the 
firft period of his education, he fhowed a very great 
genius for literature of every kind: to forward the 
progrefs of his ftudies> his father took into his family 
aprivate tutor, named Abraham Billodz ; and fuch was 
the difeipline exerted by this pedagogue, that the acci¬ 
dental fight of him, at any future period of life, ex¬ 
cited in Haller very great uneafinefs, and renewed all 
his former terrors. According to the accounts which 
are given us, the progrefs of Haller’s ftudies, at the 
earlieft periods of life was rapid almoft beyond belief. 
When other children were beginning only to read, he 
was ftudying Bayle and Moreri: and at nine years of 
age he was able to tranflate Greek, and was beginning 
the ftudy of Hebrew. Not long after this, however, 
the courfe of his education was fomewhat interrupted 
by the death of his father ; an event which happened 
when he was in the 13th year of his age. After this 
he was fent to the public fchool at Bern, where he ex¬ 
hibited many fpecimens of early and uncommon genius. 
He was diftinguilhed for his knowledge in the Greek 
and Latin languages; but he was chiefly icmarkable 
for his poetical genius; and his eflays of this kind, 
which were publifhed in the German language, were 
read and admired throughout the whole empire. In the 
26th year of his age he began the ftudy of medicine 
at Tubingen, under thofe eminent teachers Duvernoy 
and Camerarius : and continued there for the fpace of 
two years, when the great reputation of the juftly ce¬ 
lebrated Boerhaave drew him to Leyden. Nor was this 
diftinguilhed teacher the only man from whofo fupe- 
rior abilities he had there an opportunity of profit- 
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ing. Ruyfch was ftill alive, and Albinus was riling Haller. 

into fame. Animated by fuch examples, he fpent all --* 

the day,and the greateft part of the night, in themoft 
intenfe ftudy j and the proficiency which he made, 
gained him univerfal efteem both from his teachers and 
fellow Undents. From Holland, in the year 1727, he 
came to England. There, however, his flay was but 
Ihott; and it was rather his intention to vifit the illu- 
ftrious men of that period, than to profecute his ftu¬ 
dies at London. He formed connexions with fome of 
th® molt eminent of them. He was honoured with the 
friendlhip of Douglas and Chefelden ; and he met w ith 
a reception proportioned to his merit from Sir Hans 
Sloane, prefident of the Royal Society. After his vi¬ 
fit to Britain, he went to France,- and there, under 
thofe eminent mailers, Window and Le Dran, with 
the latter of whom he refided during his flay in Paris, 
he had opportunities of profecuting anatomy, which 
he had not before enjoyed. But the zeal of our young 
anatomift was greater than the prejudices of the people 
at that period, even in the enlightened city of Paris, 
could admit of. An information being lodged againft 
him to the police for diffeXing dead bodies, he was 
obliged to cut fliort his anatomical inveftigations by a 
precipitate retreat. Still, however, intent on the farther 
profecution of his ftudies, he went to Bafil, where he 
became a pupil to the celebrated Bernoulli. 

Thus improved and inftruXed by the leXuresof the 
moft diftinguilhed teachers of that period, by uncom¬ 
mon natural abilities, and by unremitting induftry, he 
returned to the place of his nativity in the 26th year of 
his age. Not long after this, he offered himfelf a can¬ 
didate, firft for the office of phyfician to an hofpital, 
and afterwards for a profefforlhip. But neither the cha¬ 
racter which he had before he left his native country, 
nor the fame which he had acquired and fupported 
while abroad, were fulficient to combat the intereft op- 
pofedtohim. He was difappointed in b&h ; and it 
was even with difficulty thaL he obtained, in the fol¬ 
lowing year, the appointment of keeper of a public li¬ 
brary at Bern. The exercife of this office was indeed 
hy no means fuited to his great abilities bnt it Was. 
agreeable to him, as it afforded him an opportunity for 
that extenfive reading by which he has been fo juftly 
diftinguilhed. The negleX of his merit which marked 
his firft outfet, neither diminilhed his ardour for medi¬ 
cal purfuits, nor detraXcd from his reputation either 
at home or abroad. And foon after he was nominated 
a profelfor in the univerfity of Gottingen, by king 
George II. The duties of this important office he dif- 
charged, with no lefs honour to himfelf than advantage 
to the public, for the fpace of 17 years; and it afforded 
hint an ample field for the exertion of thofe great talents 
which he poffelfed. Excenfively acquainted with the 
fentiments of others refpcXing the oeconomy of the 
human body, ftruck with the diverfity of opinions 
which they held, and fenfible that the only means of 
inveftigating truth was by careful and candid experi¬ 
ments, he undertook the arduous talk of exploring the 
phenomena ofhbman nature from the original fource. 

In thefe purfuits he was no lefs induftrious than fuccefs- 
ful, and there was hardly any funXion of the body om 
which his experiments did not refieX either a new er a 
ftronger light. Nor was it long neceffary for him', i» * 
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Sailer, this arduous undertaking, to labour aloRe. The cx- 
v ' ample of the preceptor infpired his pupils with the fpi- 
ric of induftrious exerti in. Zinn, Zimmerman, Cal- 
dani, and many others, animated by a generous emu¬ 
lation, laboured with indefatigable induftry to profe- 
lecuteand to perfect the difcoveries ctf their great ma¬ 
iler. And the intrnial exertion of the. teacher Mid his 
ftudents, not only tended to forward the progrefs of 
medical fcience, but placed the philofophy of the 
hamaabody on a more fure, and almoft entirely new, 
bafts. But the labours of Dr Haller, during his r«fi- 
dence at Gottingen, were by no means confined to any; 
one department of fcience. He was not more anxious 
to be an improver himfdf, than to iuftigate others- t^ 
limilar porfuits. To hint, the Anatomical Theatre, 
the School of Midwifery, Chirurgical Society, and 
tfie Royal Academy of Sciences at Gottingen, owe 
their origin. Such diitinguiffied merit could not fail 
to meet with a fuitable reward from the fovereign un¬ 
der whofc proteflion he then taught. The king of 
Great Britain not only honoured him with every mark 
of attention which he himfelf could bellow, but pro¬ 
cured bim alfo letters of nobility from the emperor. 
On the death of Dillenius, he had an offer of the pro- 
fedbrfhip of botany at Oxford ; the dates of Holland 
invited hint, to the chair of the younger ..Albums ; the 
king of Prullia was anxious that he.fliould be the fuc- 
ceffor of Maupertuis at Berlin. Marflial Keith wrote 
to him in the name of his fqvereign, offering him the 
chancellorlhip of the tmiverfity of Halle, vacant by the 
death of rhe celebrated Wolff. Count Orlow invited 
him to Ruffia, in the name of his miffrefs the enjprefs, 
offering him a diftinguilhed place at St Peterfbourgh. 
The king of Sweden conferred on him an unfolicited 
“honour, by raifing him to the rank of knighthood of 
the order of the polar ftar; and the emperor of Ger¬ 
many did him the honour of a perfonal vifit: during 
which he thought it no degradation of his character 
to pafs fome time with him in the mofl familiar con- 
verfation. 

Thus honoured by. fovereigns, revered by men of 
literature, and efteemed by all Europe, he had it in 
his powet-to have held the higheftrank in the republic 
of letters. Yet declining all the tempting offers 
which were made to him, he continued at Gottingen, 
ahxioufly endeavouring to extend the riling fame of 
that medical fchool. But after 17 years residence in 
that univerfity, an ill flate of health rendering him lefs 
fit for the duties of the important office which he held, 
hefolicited and obtained permiffion from the regency 
of Hanover to return to his native city of Bern. His 
fellow-citizens, who might at firft have fixed him 
among themfelves, with no lefs honour than advantage 
to their city, were now as fenfible as others of his fit* 
perior merit. A penfion was fettled upon him for life, 
and he was nominated at different times to fill the mofl 
important offices in the {late. Tbefc occupations, how¬ 
ever, did not diminiflt his ardour for ufeful improve¬ 
ments. He was rhe firft prefident, as well as the 
greateft promoter, of rhe Oeconomical Society at Bern; 
and he may be confidered as the father and founder of 
the Orphan Hofpitalof that city. Declining health, 
however, reftrained his exertions in the more adtive 
Scenes of life, and for many years he was confined en- 
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tirely to his own h'oufe. Even, this however, could Hallcrla, 
not put a period to his utility : for, with indefatigable Halky. 
induftry, he continued his favourite employment of wri- v 
ting till .within a lew days of his death; which hap¬ 
pened in the 70th year of his age, on the 12th of De¬ 
cember 1777 - His Element a Ihifiologt# and Bibliotheca 
Medicina, will afford, to latell poiterity, undeniable 
proofs oi bis indefatigable induftry, penetrating genius, 
and folid judgment. But he was not lefs diftiaguifhed 
as a philofopher than beloved as a man ; and be was 
not more eminent tor his improvement in every depart¬ 
ment of medical fcience, than for his piety to God, and 
benevolence to all mankind. 

HALLERIA, in botany ; A genus of the angio. 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynatnia a clals of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
4 Pth order, Perfonata. The calyx is trifid; the co¬ 
rolla quadrifid; the filaments longer than the corolla; 
the berry inferior and bilocular, (the fruit not yet fully 

ueferibed.) 

HALLEY (Dr Edmund), an eminent aftronomer, 
was the only ion of a fuap-boiler in London, and was 
born in 1656. He firft applied himfelf to the ftudy of 
tfie languages and (cicnces, but at length gave himlclf 
up wholly to that ot aftronomy. In 1676 he went to 
the ifland of St Helena to complete the catalogue of 
fixed Itars, by the addition of thofe which lie near the 
fouth pole ; and having delineated a planifpherc in 
which he laid them all dowft in their exadt places, he 
returned to England in 1678. In the year 1680 he • 
took what is called the grand tour, accompanied by his 
friend the celebrated Mr Nelfon. In the midway be¬ 
tween Calais and Paris, Mr Halley had a fight of a re- 
markable comet, as it then appeared a fecond time that 
year, in its return from the fun. He had the Novem¬ 
ber before feen it in its defeem; and now haftened to 
complete his obfervations upon it, in viewing it from 
the royal obfervatory of France. His defign in this 
part of his tower was, to fettle a friendly corrdpond- • 
ence between the two royal aftronamers of Greenwich • 
and Paris : and in the mean time, to improve himfelf 
under fo great a mailer as Caffini. From thence he 
went to Italy, where he fpent great part of the year 
1681.; but his affifirs calling him home, he returned to 
England. In 1683, he publilhed his Theory of the va¬ 
riation of the magnethai compafs in which he fuppoies 
the whole globe of the earth to be a great magnet, with 
four magnetical poles, or points of atrradlion : but af¬ 
terwards thinking that this theory was liable to great 
exceptions, be procured an application to be made to 
king William, who appointed him commander of the 
Paramour Pink, with orders to feek by obfervations 
the difeovery ofthe rule of variations, and to lay down 
the longitudes and latitudes of his majefty’s fettlements 
in America.—He let out on this attempt on the 24th 
of November 1698; but having croffcd the line, his 
men grew fickly ; and his lieutenant mutinying, he re¬ 
turned home in June 1699. Having got the lieutenant 
tried and cafltiered, he fet fail a fecond time in Sep¬ 
tember following, with, the fame fltip and another of 
kfsbulk, of which he hzd alfo the command. He now 
traverfed thevaft Atlantic ocean from one hemilphcre 
to the other as far as the ice would permit him to • 
go y and having made his obfervations at St Helena, 
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Halley Brazil, Cape Verd, Barbadoes, the Madeiras, the Ca¬ 
li naries, the coaft of Barbary, and many other latitudes, 
Halmate. arr i VC( j ,n September 1700; and the next year publifh- 
" v ed a general chart, ihowing at one view the variation 
of the compals in all thofe places. Captain Halley, as 
he was now called, had been at home little more than 
half a year, when he was lent by the king, to obferve 
the conrl'e of the tides, with the longitude and latitude 
of the principal head-lands in the Britilh channel ; 
which having executed with his ufnal expedition and 
accuracy, he publilhed a large mapof the Britilh chan¬ 
nel. Soon after, the emperor of Germany relolving to 
make a convenient harbour for Clipping in the Adria¬ 
tic, Captain Halley was fent by queen Anne to view 
the two ports on the coaft of Dalmatia. He embarked 
on the 22d of November 1702 ; palled over to Hol¬ 
land ; and going through Germany to Vinena, he pro¬ 
ceeded to lltria : but the Dutch oppoling the delign, 
it was laid afide ; yet the emperor made him a prefent 
of a rich diamond-ring from his finger, and honoured 
him with a letter of recommendation, written with his 
own hand, to queen Anne. Prefently after his return, 
he was fent again on the fame bufmefs ; when palling 
through Hanover, he fupped with king George I. then 
eledtoral prince, and his lifter the queen of Prulfia. On 
his arrival at Vienna, he was the fame evening prefent- 
ed to the emperor, who fent his chief engineer t® at¬ 
tend him to Iftria, where they repaired and added new 
fortifications to thofe of Triefte. Mr Halley returned 
to England in 1703 ; and the fame year was made pro- 
feffor of geometry in the univerfity of Oxford, in the 
room of Dr Wallis, and had the degree of dodfor of 
laws conferred on him by that univerfity. Heisfaid 
to have loft the profelforlhip of aftronomy in that city, 
becaufc he would not profefs his belief of the Chriftian 
religion. He was fcarcely fettled at Oxford, when he 
began to tranflate into Latin from the Arabic, Apollo¬ 
nius de fcCiione rationis ; and to reftore the two books 
DefeClione fpatiioi the fame author, which are loft, from 
the account given of them by Pappius ; and he publilh¬ 
ed the whole work in 1706. Afterwards he had a (hare 
in preparing for the prefs Apollonius’s Conics; and 
ventured to fupply the whole eighth book, the original 
©f which is alfo loft. He likewife added Serenus on 
the fedtion of the cylinder and cone, printed from the 
original Greek, with a Latin tranflation, and publilh¬ 
ed the whole in folio. I11 1714, he was made fecre- 
tary of the Royal Society •, in 1720, he was appointed 
the king’s aftronomer at the royal obfervatory at Green¬ 
wich, in the room of Mr Flamftead ; and, in 1729, 
was chofen as a foreign member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, He died at Greenwich in 1742. 
His principal works are, x. Catalogus ftellarum au- 
flralium . 2. Tabula aflronomicec. 3. an abridgment 

of the aftronomy of comets, &c. We are alfo indeb¬ 
ted to him for the publication of feveral of the works 
of the great Sir Ifaac Newton, who had a particular 
friendfhip for him, and to whom he frequently com¬ 
municated his difeoveries. 

Halley’s Qitadrant. See Quadrant. 

HALLIARDS, the ropes or tackles ulualiy em¬ 
ployed to hoi ft or lower any fail upon its refpe&iye 
maftorftay. SeejEARS. 

KALMOTE, or Haiimote, is the fame with 
Vol. VIII. 


what is now called a court-baron, the word implying Halmftadt 
a meeting of the tenants ofthe fame hall or manor. II. 
The name is ftill retained at Lufton, and other places Halteriflai. 
in Herefordlhire, England. See Mote. «—v— 

HALMSTADT. See Helmstapt. 

HALO, or Corona, in natural hillory, a colour¬ 
ed circle appearing round the body of the fun, moon, 
or any of the large ftars. See Corona. 

HALORAGUS, in botany : A genus ofthe tetra- 
gynia order, belonging to the otftandria clafs of plains. 

The calyx is quadrifid above ; there are four petals ; a 
dry plum, and a quadrilocular nut. 

HALESTEAD, a town of Effex in England, feated 
on the river Coin, 45 miles from London. It has an old 
church, the fteeple of which was once burnt down by 
lightning, but rebuilt at the expence of an individual, 

Robert Fifke, Efq ;). The town conlifts of about 
00 pretty good houfes, and is fituated on a rifing 
ground, but the ftreets are not paved. The inhabitants 
are about 4000 in number. Here is a good manufac¬ 
tory of fays, bays, callimancoes, &c. alfo a good 
free fchool for 40 boys, and a very antique Bridewell. 

Its market on Friday is noted for corn. 

HALT, in war, a paufe or flop in the march of a 
military body—Some derive the word from the Latin 
hal'ttus, ‘‘breath itbeing a frequent occafion of halt¬ 
ing to take breath: others from alto, becaufe-in halt¬ 
ing they raifed their pikes on end, ficc. 

HALTER, in the manege, a head-ftall for a borfe, 
of Hungary leather, mounted with otic, and fometimes 
two ftraps, with a iecond throat-band, if the horfe is 
apt to unhalter himfelf. 

HALTER-Ca/l, is an excoriation of the paflern, occa- 
fioned by the halter’s being entangled about the foot, 
upon the horfe’s endeavouring to rub his neck with his 
hinder feet. For the cure of this, anoint the place, 
morning and evening, with equal quantities of linfeed 
oil and brandy, well mixed. 

HALTERISTA 5 , in antiquity, a kind of players 
at difeus ; denominated from a peculiar kind of dif- 
ens called by the Greeks *\T»p, and by the Latins hal¬ 
ter. See Discus. 

Some take the difeus to have been a leaden weight 
or ball which the vaulters bore in their hands, 10 fe- 
cureand keep themfelves the more Ready in their leap¬ 
ing. Others will have the halter to be a lump or mafs 
of lead or ftone, with an hole or handle fixed to it, by 
which it might be carried ; and that the halterifta; 
were thofe who exercifed themfelves in removing. 
thefe maffes from place 10 place. 

Hier. Mercorialis, in his treatife De artegymnaftica, 

1. ii. c. 12. diftinguifhes two kinds of halteriftse ; for 
though there was but one halter, there were two ways 
of applying it. The one was to throw or pitch it in a 
certain manner ; the other only to hold it out at arm’s- 
end, and in this pofture to give themfelves divers mo¬ 
tions, (winging the band backwards and forwards ac¬ 
cording to the engraven figures thereof given us bv 
Mercurialis.—The halter was of a cylindrical figure, 
fmaller in the middle, where it was held, by one dia¬ 
meter, than at the two ends. It was above a foot lotto;, 
and there was .one for each hand : it was either of iron, 
ftone, or lead. 

Galen, De tuend, valetud. lib. i. v. & vi. (peaks of 
M m this- 
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Malton tliis exercife, and (hows of what ufe it is ill purging 
H the body of peccant humours ; making it equivalent 
^ m * , both to purgation and phlebotomy. 
v "~ HALTON, or Haulton, i. e. High Town, a 
town ofChelhire, 186 miles from London. It hands 
on a hill, where a cable was built anno 1071, and is a 
member of the duchy of Lancaber; which maintains a 
large jurifdidion in the country round it, by the name 
of Hal ton-Fee , or the honour of Halt on, having a court 
of record, prifon, &c. within theniTclves. About Mi¬ 
chaelmas every year, the king’s officers of the duchy 
keep a law-day at the cable, which bill remains a hate- 
ly building: once a fortnight a court is kept here, to 
determine all matters within their jurifdiftion ; but fe¬ 
lons and thieves are carried to the felfionsat Cheher, to 
receive their fcntence. By the late inland navigation, 
it has communication with the rivers Merfey, Dee, 
Ribble, Oufe, Trent, Darwent, Severn, Humber, 
Thames, Avon, &c. which navigation, including its 
windings, extends about 500 miles, in the counties 
of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Lancaber, Web- 
moreland, Stafford, Warwick, Leiceber, Oxford, 
Worceber, &c. 

HALTWHISTLE, a town of Northumberland in 
England, fituated in E. Long. 2. o. N. Lat. 55. o. 
It is pretty well built, and affords good entertainment 
for travellers. 

HALYMOTE, properly fignifies an holy or eccle- 
fiabical court. SeeHALMOTE. 

There is a court held in London by this name before 
the Lord Mayor and flieriffs, for regulating the bakers. 
It was anciently held on Sunday next before St Tho¬ 
mas’s day, and for this reafon called the Halymote , or 
Holy-court. 

HALYS., (anc. geog.) the nobleb river of the 
Hither Alia, through which it had a long courfe,was 
the boundary of Croefus’s kingdom to the eab. Run¬ 
ning down from the foot of mourn Taurus, through 
Cataonia and Cappadocia, it divided almob the whole 
of the Lower Alia, from the fea of Cyprus down to 
the Euxine, according to Herodotus ; who feems to 
extend its courfe too far. According to Strabo, him- 
felf a Cappadocian, it had its fprings in the Great Cap¬ 
padocia. It feparated Paphlagonia from Cappadocia ; 
and received its name «ero rov «a«s, from fait, becaule 
its waters were of a fair and bitter tabe, from the nature 
of the foil over which they flowed. It is famous for 
the defeat ofCroefus king of Lydia, who was mifled by 
the ambiguous word of this oracle : 

Xptmro; 1 ctiaSa; fttysiXnr ap^m J'i a\o?si . 

If Crcefus paths over the Halys he fcall dellroy a great em¬ 
pire. 

•' That empire was his own. See Croesus and Lydia. 

HALYWERCFOLK, in old writers, were per- 
fons who enjoyed land, by the pious fervice of repair¬ 
ing fome church, or defending a fepulchre. 

This word alfo fignified fuch perfons in the diocefe 
of Durham, as held their lands to defend the corps of 
St Cnthbert, and who from thence claimed the privi¬ 
lege of not being forced to go out of the biffiopric. 

HAM, or Cham (anc. geog.), the country, of the 
Zuzims ( Gen. xiv. 5.) the fnuation whereof is not 
known, 

Ham, the youngeb fon. of Noah. He was the fa¬ 


ther of Cufh, Mizraim, Phut, and Canaan ; each Ham 

whereof had the feveral countries peopled by them. I 
With rcfptcl to Ham, it is believed that he had all y * 

Africa for his inheritance, that he peopled it with . a t j 3 ’ . 
his children. As for himfelf, it is thought by fome 
that.be dwelt in Egypt ; but M. Bafnage is rather of 
opinion, that neither Ham nor Mizraim ever were in 
Egypt, but that their poberity fettled in this country, 
and called it by the name of their anceftors. And as 
to Ham’s being worlhipped as a god, and called Jupi * 
ter Hammon, he thinks people may have been led into 
this mibake by the fimilitude of names ; and that Ju¬ 
piter Hammon was the fun, to which divine honours 
have been paid at all times in Egypt. However that 
may be, Africa is called the land of Ham, in feveral 
placesof the pfalms, (Pfal. Ixxvii. 51. ciy. 23. cv. 22.} 

In Plutarch, Egypt is called Chemia ; and there are 
fome footbeps of the name of Ham or Cham obferved 
in Pfochemmis, Pfitta-chemmis, which are cantons of 

Egypt- 

Ham, a faxon word ufed for u a place of dwell¬ 
ing 5” a village or town: hence the termination of 
fome of our towns, Nottingham, Buckingham, &c. Al- 
fb a home clofe, or little narrow meadow, is called a 
ham. 

Ham is alfo a part of the leg of an animal; being 
the inner or hind part of the knee, or the ply or angle 
in which the leg and thigh, when bent, incline to *ach 
other. 

Ham, in commerce, &c. is ufed for a leg or thigh 
of pork, dried, feafoned, and prepared, to make it keep, 
and to give it a brifk agreeable flavour. 

Webphalia hams, fo much in vogue, are prepared 
by faking them with faltpetre, prefling them in a 
piefseightor ten days, then beeping'them in juni¬ 
per-water, and drying them by the fmoke of juniper- 
wood. 

A ham may be falted in imitation of thofe of Weft- 
phalia, by fprinkling a ham of young pork with fait 
for one day, in order ter fetch out the blood ; then 
wiping it dry, and rubbing itwith a mixture of a pound 
of brown fugar, a quarter of a pound of faltpetre, half 
a pint of bay fait, and three pints of common fait, 
well birred together in an iron pan over the fire till 
they are moderately hot : let it lie three weeks in this 
fairing, and be frequently turned, and then dry it in a 
chimney. 

Ham, a city of Germany, in the circle of Web¬ 
phalia, capital of the county of Mark, and fubjeft to 
the king of Pruffia. It is feated on the river Lippe, on 
the frontiers of Munber. The adjacent country abounds- 
in corn, hemp, and flax ; and the inhabitants get a 
good deal of money by travellers. It was formerly a 
Hanfe-town, but k now reduced. E. Long. 7. 53 
N. Lat. 51. 42. 

Ham, a town of Picardy, in France, feated on the 
river Somme, among marflies. It has three parifhes, 
and there is here a round tower, whofe walls are 36 
feet thick. It was taken by the Spaniards in 1557, 
but rebored by treaty. E-Long. 3. 9, N. Lat. 49. 45. 

HAMADAN. See Amadan. 

HAMADRYADES (formed of apa together, and 
J'puas dryad, of oak), in antiquity, certain fabulous 
deities revered among the ancient heathens, and be¬ 
lieved to preflde oyer woods and forefls, and to be in- 

dofeji 
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Hamah, clofed under the bark of the oaks. The hamadryades 
Hama- were fiippofed to live and die with the trees they were 
melis. attached to; as is obfcrved by Servius on Virgil, 
£rfog. x. ver. 62. after Miiefimachus, the fcholiad of 
Apollonius, &c. who mentions other traditions rela¬ 
ting thereto. 

The poets, however, frequently confound the Ha¬ 
madryads with the Naiades, Napaeas, and rural nymphs 
in general; witnefs Catullus, Carm. Ixviii. ver. 23. 
Ovid, Fail. iv. 229. Met. i. ver. 605. xiv. ver. 628. 
Propertius, Eleg. xx. 32. Virg. Eel. x. ver. 64. Georg, 
iv. ver. 382, 383. Fedus calls them Querquetulana, as 
being iffited or fprung from oaks. An ancient poet, 
Pherenicus, in Athenseus, lib. iii. calls the vine, fig- 
tree, and other fruit-trees, Hamadryades , from the 
name of their mother the oak. 

This co-imon idea among the ancients, of nymphs 
or intelledualbeingsannexed to trees, will account for 
their worlhipping of trees ; as we find they did, not 
only from their poets but their hidorians. Livy fpeaks 
of an ambaffador’s addrelfing himfelf to an old oak, as 
to an intelligent perfon and a divinity, Lib. iii § 25. 

HAMAH, a town of Turkey in Afia, in Syria, d- 
tuated in E. Long. 36. 15. N. Lat. 35. iy. By fome 
travellers it is corruptly called Amarl and Amant. Some 
miitake it for the ancient Apamea; but this is now 
called Afamiyah, and is fituated a days journey from 
Hamah. Hamah is fituatsd among hills, and has a 
caftle feated on a bill. It has all along been a con- 
fiderable place, and in the 13th century had princes 
of its own. It is very large, and being feated on the 
afeent of a hill, the houfes rife above one another, and 
make a fine appearance. It is, however, like mod 
other towns under the Turkifli government, going to 
decay. Many of the houfes are half ruined; but 
thofe which are hill Handing, as well as the mofqites 
and cadle, have their walls built of black and white 
ftones, difpofed in fuch a manner as to form various fi¬ 
gures. The river Affi, the ancient Orontes, runs by 
the fide of the cattle, and fills the ditches round it, 
which are cut very deep into the rock. This river, 
leaving the cattle, paffes through the town from foutli 
to north, and has a bridge over it, though it is pretty 
broad. In its courfe through the town it turns 18 
great wheels, called by the natives faki, which raife 
great quantities of water to a confiderable height, and 
through it into canals fupported by arches, by which 
means it is conveyed into the gardens and fountains. 
There are fome pretty good bazars or market-places 
in Hamah, where there is a trade for linen, which is 
inanufadtured there, and fent to Tripoli to be export¬ 
ed to Europe. 

HAMAMEL 1 S, witch hazel ; A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking with thofe 
of which the order is doubtful. The involucrum is 
triphyllous, the proper calyx tetraphylous; there are 
four petals; the nut horned and bilocular. There is 
but one fpecies, a native of Virginia. It hath a 
fhrubby or woody ftem, branching three or four feet 
high ; oval, indented, alternateleaves, refembling thofe 
of common hazel ; and flowers growing in cinders 
from the joints of the young branches, but not fuc- 
ceeded by feeds in Britain.-^-The plant is hardy, 


and is admitted as a variety in gardens; but its Hamant 
flowers are more remarkable for their appearing in H 
November and December, when the leaves are fallen, Hambdea. 
than for their beauty—It may be propagated either ™ " ~ 
by feeds or layers. 

HAMAM Leef, a town 12 miles ead from Tu¬ 
nis, noted for its hot baths, which are much reforted 
to by the Tunifians, and are efficacious in rheumatifm 
and many other complaints. Here the Bey has a very 
fine bath, which he frequently permits the confuls and 
other perfons of didintfion to ufe. 

HAMATH, a city of Syria, capital of a province of 
the fame name, lying upon the Orontes. “ The enter¬ 
ing into Hamath,” which is frequently fpoken of in 
feripture, (Joffi. xiii. y. Judges iii. 3. 2 Kings xiv. 25. 
and 2 Chron. vii. 8.) in the narrow pafs leading from 
the land of Canaan through the valley which lies be¬ 
tween Libanus and Antilibanus. This entrance into 
Hamath is fet down as the northern boundary of the 
land of Canaan, in oppofitiou to the fouthern limits, 
the Nile or river of Egypt. Jofephus, and St Jerom af¬ 
ter him, believed Hamath to be Epiphania. But Theo- 
doret, and many other good geographers maintain it 
to be Emefa in Syria. Joffiua (xix. 35.) affigns the 
city of Hamath to the tribe of Naphtali. Toi king of 
Hamath cultivated a good underdanding with David, 

(2 Sam. viii. 9.) This city was taken by the king of 
Judah, and retaken from the Syrians by Jeroboam the 
fecond, (2Kings xiv.28.) Thekings of AlTyria made 
themfelves maders of it upon thedeclenfionof the king¬ 
dom of Ifrael, and tranfplanted the inhabitants of Ha¬ 
math into Samaria (2 Kings xvii. 24. and xviii. 34. 

&c.) 

HAMAXOBII, Hamaxobians, in the ancient 
geography, a people who had no houfes, but lived in 
carriages. The word is formed from a carriage 
or chariot , and @i(&,/ife. 

The Hamaxobii, called alfo Hamaxobitcc, were an an¬ 
cient people of Sarmatia Europaea, inhabiting the fouth¬ 
ern part of Mufcovy, who indead of houfes had a fort 
of tents made of leather, and fixed on carriages to be 
ready for fhifting and travel. 

HAMBDEN (John), a celebrated patriot, defeend- 
ed of the ancient family of Hambden in Buckinghani- 
ffiire, was born in 1594. From the univerfity he wcnc 
to the inns of court, where he made a confiderable 
progress in the dudy of the law. He was chofen to 
lerve in the parliament which began in Wedminder 
February y. 1626; and ferved in all the fucceeding 
parliaments in the reign of Charles I. In 1636 he 
became univerfally known, by his refufal to pay flfip- 
money, as being an illegal tax ; upon which he was 
profecuted, and his carriage throughout this tranfadion 
gained him agreatcharacter. When the long parlia¬ 
ment began, the eyes of all men were fixed 011 him a* 
their pater patria. On January 3. 1642, the king 
ordered articles of high treafon and other mifdemea* 
nours to be prepared againd Lord Kimbolton, Mr 
Hambden, and four other members of the Houfc of 
Commons, and went to that houfe to feize them: but 
they were then retired. Mr Hambden afterwards 
made a fpeech in the houfe to clear himfelf of the 
charge laid againd him. In the beginning of the wars 
he commanded a regiment of foot, and did good fer- 
m 2 vice 
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Hamburg, vice to the parliament at the battle of Edge-lrill. He in Europe. The revenue of the orphan-houfe alone Hambutg- 
v received a mortal w.ound in an engagement with prince is fa-id to amount to between ;o and 60,000 1. There '- i —v- u -' 
Rupert, inChalgrave-ficld in Oxfordfhire, and died in is a large (umptuons hofpital for receiving poor tra- 
1643. He is faid to have had the art of Socrates to a vellers that fall lick. In one of their work-houfeS or 
great degree, of interrogating, and under the notion* houfes of correction, thofe who have not performed 
of doubts, iniintiated objections, fo that he infufed their tafe are hoi (led up in a bafker oyer the table in 
his own opinions into thofe from whom he pretended the cOmmon-hall while the reft are at dinner, that 
to learn and receive them. He was, fays his panegyrift, they may be tantalized with the fight and fmell of 
a very wile man and of great parts ; and pofTefTed of what they cannot tafte. The eftablilhed religion of 
the moft abfolute fpirit of popularity to govern the Hamburg is Lntheranifin ; as for the Calvinifts and 
people, that ever was in any country : he was mafter the Roman-catholics, they go to the ambafladors cha- 
over all his appetites and paffions, and had thereby a pels to celebrate their divine fervice and worfhip. 
very great afeendant over other mens: he was of an They have here what they call a private confejfion, 
induftry and vigilance never to be tired out, of parts previous to the holy communion, which differs in no- 
, not to be iinpofed upon by the moft fubtile, and of thing from that of the church of England, and the 
courage equal to his beft parts. abfolution is the fame, only the pooreft of thd people 

HAMBURG, air imperial city of Germany, feated here are forced to give a'fee to the priefts on thefe oc- 
in E. Long. 9. 40. N. Lat. 54. o. Its name is deriv- cafions. Their churches which are ancient largefabrics, 
ed from the old German word Hamme, fignifying a are open thorough fares, and in fome of them there are 
wood, and Burg, acaftle ; and ftands on the norrh-ftde bookfellers fhops. The pulpit of St Catherine’s is of 
of the river Elbe. This river is not lefs than four marble, curioufly carved and adorned with figures and 
miles broad oppofite the city. It forms two lpacions other ornaments of gold ; and its organ, reckoned one 
harbours, and likewife runs through moft part of it of the beft in Europe, has 6000 pipes. The cathedral 
in canals. It flows above-Hamburg many miles; but is very ancient, and its tower leans as if juft going to 
when the tide is accompanied with north-weft winds, fall; yet on account of the Angularity and beauty of 
a great deal of damage is done by the inundations oc- its architecture, the danger attending it has been hi- 
ealioned thereby. There are a great many bridges therto overlooked. There are ftill a dean and chapter 
over the canals, which are moftly on a level with the belonging to this church, though fecularized ; from 
ftreets, and fome of them have houfes on both fides. whofc court there lies no appeal, but to the imperial 
In the year 833, Ludovicus Pius ereCted Hamburg chamber at Wetzlar. The chamber confifts of a pro. 
firft into a bilhopric, and afterwards into an archbi- voft, dean, 13 canons, eight minor canons, and 30 vi~ 
ftiopric ; and Adolphus III. duke of Saxony, among carii immunes, befides others who are under the jurif- 
many other great privileges, granted it the right of diCtion of the city. The cathedral, with the chapter, 
fiftiing in the Elbe, eight miles above and below the and a number of houfes belonging to them, are under 
city. The king of Denmark, fince they have fuc- the immediate protection of his Britannic majefly as 
ceeded to the counts of Holftein, have continually duke of Bremen, who difpofes of the prebends that fall 
claimed the fovereignty of this place, and often com- in fix months of the year, not fucceffively, but al- 
pelled the citizens to pay large fums to purchafe the ternately with the chapter. Hamburg is almoft of a 
confirmation of their liberties. Nay, it has more than circular form, and fix miles in compafs. It has fix 


once paid homage to the kings of Denmark ; who, not- 
withftanding, keep a minifter here with credentials, 
which is a fort of acknowledgment of its independency 
and fovereignty. Though Hamburg has been con- 
llantly fummoned to the diet of the empire ever fince 
the year 1618, when it was declared a free imperial 
city by a decree of the aulic council; yet it waves 
this privilege, in order to keep fair with Denmark. 
By their (kuation among a number of poor princes,nhe 
Ham burghers are continually expofed to their rapa- 
cioufnefs, efpecially that of the Danes, who have ex¬ 
torted vaft fums from them. The city is very popu¬ 
lous in proportion to its bulk; for though one may 
walk with eafe round the ramparts in two hours, yet 
it contains, excluftve of Jews, at lead 100,coo inhabi¬ 
tants. Here are a great many charitable foundations, 
the regulations of which are greatly admired by fo¬ 
reigners. All perfons found begging in the ftreets are 
committed to the houfe of correction to hard labour, 
fuch as the rafping of Brazil and other kinds of wood. 
There is an hofpital into which unmarried women 
tnay be admitted for a fmall fum, and comfortably 
maintained during the refidue of their lives.- The 
number of hofpitals in this place is greater in propor¬ 
tion to its bignefs than in any other Proteftant city 
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gates, and three entrances by water, viz. two from 
the Elbe and one from the Aider, being divided into 
the old and new, which are ftrongly fortified with 
moats, ramparts, baftions, and out-works. The ram¬ 
parts are very lofty, and planted with trees; and of 
fuch a breadth, that feveral carriages may go a-breaft. 
In the Nevv-town, towards Altena, are feveral ftreets 
of mean houfes inhabited by Jews. Through that en- 
trance from the Elbe, called the tower Baum, pafs all 
fhips going to or coming from fea. Every morning, 
at the opening of it, is feen a muliitude of boats or 
fmall barks, whofe cargoes confift of milk, fruits, and 
all kinds of proviftons, rulhing in at the fame time. 
There are fome fine chimes here, efpecially thofe of 
St Nicholas, which play every morning early, at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, and on all feftivals and fo- 
lemnities. The other public ftruCtures in this city, 
befides the churches, make no great appearance : how¬ 
ever, the yard, arfena), and two armories, are Well 
worth feeing. There are feveral convents or cloifters 
ftill remaining ; which having been fecularized, are 
now poflefled by the Lutherans. One of them holds 
its lands by this tenure, “ That they offer a glafs of 
wine to every malefactor who is carried by it for exe¬ 
cution.” There is a fine exchange, though inferior 
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Hamburg. to that of London. It is the cufiom of Hamburg, 

---- that a citizen, when he dies, ntuR leave the tenth of 

his eftate to the city ; and foreigners nor naturalized, 
mult pay a certain Run annually for liberty to trade. 
The common carts here are only a long pulley laid 
upon an axle-tree between two wheels, and drawn hot 
by horfes, but by men, of whom a dozen or more 
are foihetimes linked to thele machines, with (lings 
acrofs their flioulders. Such of tht fchajors, 1 rincipal 
elders, divines, regular phyliciahs, and graduates in 
law, as aflifl ac funerals, have a fee. The hangman’s 
houfe is the common prifon for all malefactors; on 
whom fentence is always palled on Friday, and on 
Monday they are executed. As, by their Jaws, no 
Criminal is punilhable unlefs he plead guilty, they have 
five different kinds of torture to extort fuelt cohfelfion. 
The government of this city is lodged in the fenate 
and three colleges of burghers. The former is veiled 
with almoft every a<H of foVereignty, except thar'of 
laying taxes and managing the finances, which are the 
prerogatives of the latter. The magiltracy is com- 
pofed of four burgomafters, four fyndics, and 24 aider- 
men, of whom fome are lawyers and lome merchants. 
Any perfon eledted into the magiftracy, and declining 
the office mufl depart the place. No burgher is ad¬ 
mitted into any of the colleges, unlefs he dwells in a 
houfe of his own within the city, and is pollefl'ed of 
1000 rixdollars in fpecie, over and above the fum for 
which the houfe has been mortgaged ; or 200 in move- 
able goods, within the jurifdidtion of the fame. For 
the adminiflration of jnftice, here are feveral inferior 
courts, from 'which an appeal lies to the Obergericht, 
or high court, and from that to the aulic council and 
other imperial colleges. For naval caufes here is a 
court of admiralty, which, jointly with the city-trea- 
fury, is alfo charged with the care of the navigation 
of the Elbe, from the city to Lhe river’s mouth. In 
confluence of this, xoo large buoys, fome White, 
others black, are kept conflantly floating in the river 
in fummer ; but in winter, inflead of fome of them, 
there are machines, like thofe called ice beacons, to 
point out the (hoals and flats. Subordinate to the admi¬ 
ralty Is a company of pilots ; and at the mouth of the 
Elbe is, or at lead ought to be, a veffel always riding, 
■with pilots ready 10 put on board the fhips. At the mouth 
of the river alfo is a good harbour, called Cuxhaven, 
belonging to Hamburg ; a light-houfe; and feveral 
beacons, fome of them very large. For defraying the 
expence of thefe, certain tolls and duties Were formerly 
granted by the emperors to the city. Rcfides the 
Elbe, there is a canal by which a communication is 
opened with the Trave, and thereby with Lubeck and 
the Baltic, without the hazard, trouble, and cxpence, 
of going about by the Sound. The trade of Hamburg 
is exceedingly great, in exporting all the commodities 
and manufactures of the feveral cities and Hates of 
Germany, and fupplying them with whatever they 
want from abroad. Its exports confifl of line Os of fe¬ 
veral lores and countries ; as lawns, diapers, Ofnabnrgs, ; 
dowlas, &c. linen-yarn, tin-plates, iron, brafs, and 
fteel-wire, clap-board, pipe-ftaves, wainfeot-boards, 
oak-plank, and timber, kid Ikins, com, beer in great 
quantities,with flax, honey,wax, anifeed,linfeed,drugs, 
wine, tobacco, and metals. Its principal imports are 
the woollen, manufactures and ether goods of Great 


Britain, to the amount of feveral hundred thoufand Hambnrg 

pounds a year: they have alfo a great trade with Spain, - v — 

Portugal, and Italy, which is cariied on moltly m 
Englilh bottoms, on account of their Mediterranean 
palles. Their whalc-filhery is alfo very eonfiderable, 

50 or 60 lliips being generally feut out every year in 
this trade. Add to thefe a variety of manufactures,, 
which are performed here with great fucctfs ; the chief 
of which are, ftigar-baking, calico-printing, the wea¬ 
ving ol damafks, brocades, velvets, and other rich filks. 

The inland trade of Hamburg is fuperior to that of 
any in Europe, unlefs perhaps we flrould except that 
of Amflerdam and London. There is a paper publifh- 
ed here at Hated times called the Preifcourant, Ipecify- 
ing the courfe of exchange, with the price which every 
commodity and merchandife bore laft upon the ex¬ 
change. There is alfo a board of trade, ereCfed on 
purpofe. for the advancing every projcCt for the im¬ 
provement of commerce. Another great advantage to 
the merchants is, the bank eltabliflied in 1619, which 
has a flourlhing credit. To fupply the poor with 
corn at a low price, here are public granaries, in which 
great quantities of grain are laid up. By charters from 
feveral emperors, the Hamburgers have a right of 
coinage, which they actually exercifc. The Englilh 
merchants, or, Hamburg Company , as it is called, enjoy 
great privileges ; for they hold a court with particular 
powers, and a jurifdi&ion among themfelves, and have 
a church and miniHer of their own.— This city has a. 
diftriiH belonging to it of eonfiderable extent, which 
abounds with excellent paHures, intermixed with feve¬ 
ral large villages and noblemens feats. A fmall baili- 
wic, called Bergekorj, belongs to this city and Lubeck. 

Though Hamburg has an undoubted right to a 
feat in the diet of the empire, yet as lhe pays no con¬ 
tributions to the military chelt in time of war, and is 
alfo unwilling to draw upon herfelf the refentment of 
Denmark, lhe makes no ufe of that privilege. There 
is a fchola illnftris or gymnaflum here, well endowed, 
with fixable profeffors, who read ledtures in it as at the 
univerlities. There are alfo feveral free fcncols, and a 
great number of libraries, public and private. The 
public cellar of this town has always a prodigious Hock 
and vent of old hock, which brings in a eonfiderable 
revenue to the Hate. Befides the militia or trained 
bands, there is an eHablifhment of regular forces, con- 
lifiing of 12 companies of infantry, and one troop of 
dragoons, under the commandant, who is ufually a fo¬ 
reigner, and one who has diftinguifhed himielf in the 
fervice. fhere is alfo an artillery company, and a 
night-guard; the lall of which is pofled at night alL 

over the city, and calls the hours. 

HAMEL (John BaptiHc du), a very learned' 
r rcnch philofopher and writer in the 17th century,. 

At 18 he wrote a treatife, in which he explained in a 
very Ample manner Theodofius’s three books of 
Spherics ; to which he added a tradl upon trigono¬ 
metry, extremely perfpicuous, and defigned as an in¬ 
troduction to allroiiomy. Natural philofophy, as it 
was then taught, was only a collection of vague, knotty, 
and barren quefiions ; when our author undertook to> 
eflabli-fh it upon right principles, and publilhed his 
Hjrronomia Phyfica, In 1666 Mr Colbert propofed to 
Louis XIV- a fcheme, which was approved of by his 
majefiy, for eilabLifliing a royal academy of fci.ences; 

and; 
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and appointed our author fecretary of it. He pub- 
liflied a great many books; and died at Paris in 1706, 
of mere old age, being almoft S3. He was regius 
profeflbr of philofophy, in which poll he was fuc- 
ceeded by M. Varignon. He wrote Latin with pu¬ 
rity and elegance. * 

HAMELIN, a ftrong town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Calemberg in Lower Saxony. It is fituatcd 
at the extremity of the duchy of Brunfwick, to which 
it is the key, near the confluence of the rivers Hamel 
and Wefer, in E. Long. 9. 55. N. Lat. ja. 13. 

HAMELLIA, in botany : a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafsof plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. The corolla is quinquefid ; the 
berry quinquelocular, inferior, polyfpertnous. 

HAMESECKEN, Burglary, or Nofturnal Houfe- t 
breaking, was by the ancient Engliflrlaw called Hame- 

fecken, as it is in Scotland to this day_Violating the 

privilege of a man’s houfe in Scotland is as feycrely 
punifhed as raviffiing a woman. 

HAMI, or Ha-mi, a country of Afia, fubjeft to 
the Chinefe. It is fituated to the north-eaftof China, 
at the extremity of that defert which the Chinefe call 
Chamo, and the Tartars Gobi; and is only 20 leagues 
diftant from the raoft werterly point of the province of 
Chenfi. This country was inhabited in the early ages 
by a wandering people, named long. About the year 
9 Jo before the Chriftian era, they fent deputies to pay 
homage to the emperor of China, and prefented fome 
fabres by way of tribute. The civil wars by which 
China was torn about the end of the dynafty of Tcheou 
having prevented affiftance from being fent to thefc 
people, they fell under the dominion of the Hiong- 
nou, who appear to have been the fame as the Huns, 
and who at that time were a formidable nation. The 
Chinefe feveral times loll and recovered the country of 
Haini. In 131 (the fixth year of the reign of Chun- 
ty, of the dynafty of the eaftern Han), the emperor 
kept an officer there in quality of governor. Under 
the following dynafties, the fame viciditudes were ex¬ 
perienced : Hami was forftetimes united to the pro¬ 
vince of Chenfi, fometimes independent ef it, and 
fometimes even of the whole empire. The fituation 
of thefe people (feparated by vaft deferts from China, 
ro which, befides, they had no relation, either in lan¬ 
guage, manners, or cufloms) mult have greatly contri¬ 
buted to facilitate thefe revolutions. All the tributary 
flates of the empire having revolted in 6ro, that of 
Hami followed their example; but it again fubmitted 
to the yoke, under Tai-tfong, fecond emperor of the 
dynafly of Tang, who had fent one of his generals 
with an army to redtice it. This great prince paid 
particular attention to his new conqueft. He divided 
it into three diftricls, and connedted its civil and mi¬ 
litary government in fuch a manner to that of the pro¬ 
vince of Chenfi and other neighbouring countries, that 
tranquillity prevailed there during his reign and feveral 
of thofe that followed. Through Hami all the cara¬ 
vans which went from the weft to China, or from 
China to the weft, were obliged to pafs. The empe¬ 
rors, predeceflors of Tai-tfong, were fatisfied with cau- 
fing wine to be tranfported from Hami in Ikins car¬ 
ried by camels; but “ Tai-tfong (fays the Chinefe 
hiftory) having fubdued the kingdom of Hami, or¬ 


dered fome rine-plants of the fpecies called majou, to be 
brought him, which he caufed to be planted in his 
gardens; he, befides, learned the manner of making 
wine, the ufc of which proved both ferviceable and 
hurtful to him.” Luxury and effeminacy having weak¬ 
ened the dynafty of Tang, the Mahometans (who 
had made a rapid progrefs in all the countries that are 
fituated between Perfia, Cobi, and the Cafpian fea) 
advanced as far as Hami, which they conquered. It 
appears, that thiscountry afterwards had princes ofits 
own, but dependent on the Tartars, who fuccefftvely 
ruled thefe immerife regions. The Yuen or Mogul 
Tartars again united the country of Hami to the pro¬ 
vince of Chenfi; and this reunion fubfifted until 1360, 
at which time the emperor formed it inco a kingdom, 
on.conditon of its princes doing homage and paying 
tribute. The king of Hami was honoured with a 
new title in 1404, and obtained a golden feal. After 
a conteft of feveral years for the fucceffion to the 
throne, the kingdom of Hami fell a prey to the king 
of Tou-eulh-fan. This yoke foon became unealy to 
the people of Hami: they revolted from their new 
matters, and made conquefts from them in their turn. 
The new king whom they made choice of, did not 
long poffefs the throne: he was conquered and killed 
in a bloody battle which he fought with the king of 
Ton-eulh-fan, who alfo perilhed fome time after. 
Since this epscha, the country of Hami has beenfuc- 
celSvely expofed to anarchy, or governed by its own 
princes. The prince who filled the throne in 1696, 
acknowledged himfelfa vaffal of the empire, and fent 
as tribute to Peking, camels, horfes, and fabres. Kang- 
hi received his homage with the ufual ceremonies, and 
publifhed a diploma, which eftablifhed the rank that 
the king of Hami fhould hold among the tributary 
princes> the time when he fhould come to render ho¬ 
mage, the nature of the prefents nccdlary for his tri¬ 
bute, the number of auxiliaries he was bound to fur- 
niffi in time of war, and the manner of his appointing 
a fuccefTor. Ail thefe regulations have fubftfted till 
this time. 

The country of Hami, though furrounded by de¬ 
ferts, is accounted one of the moil delightful in the 
world. The foil produces abundance of grain, fruits, 
leguminous plants, and pafture of every kind. The 
rice which grows here is particularly efieemed in Chi¬ 
na ; and pomegranates, oranges, peaches, raiftns, and 
prunes, have a moft exquifite tafte ; even the jujubes 
are fojuicy, and have fo delicious a flavour, that the 
Chinefe call ihzm. perfumed jujubes.. There is no fruit 
more delicate or mqre in requeft than the melons of 
Hami, which are carried to Peking for the emperor’s 
table. 1 hefe melons are much more wholefome than 
thofe of Europe ; and have this lingular property, that 
they may be kept frcfli during great part of the win¬ 
ter.—But the moft ufeful and moft efteemed produc¬ 
tion of this country is its dried raifins. Thefe are of 
two kinds : The firft, which are much ufed in the 
Chinefe medicine, feem to have a perfect refemblar.ee 
to thofe known in Europe by the same of Corinthian. 
The fecond, which are in much greater requeft for the 
table, are fmallerand more delicate than thofe of Pro¬ 
vence, The Chinefe authors perfectly agree with 
MefTrs Lemery and Gebffroy, refpedling the virtue and 
qualities of thefe dried grapes or raifins; but they at- 
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Mami. tribute fo much more efficacy to thofe of Hami than great deal of gold from it; at prefent it fupplies them ^ aR ^ lton 

—^ to thofe of China, that they prefcribe them in fmaller with a kind of agate, on which they fet a great value. 

dofes. They obferve, that an infulion of the Arft is With regard to the inhabitants of this fmall hate, they 
of great fervice in facilitating an eruption of the fmall are brave, capable of enduring fatigue, very dextrous 
pox about the fourth day, when the patient either is in bodily exercifes, and make excellent foldiers, hut 
or feeins to be too weak ; and to promote a gentle They are fickle and foon irritated, and when in a pailion 
perfpiration in fome kinds of pleurifies or malig- they are extremely ferocious and languinary. 
nant fevers. The dofe mud be varied according to HAMILTON, a tCwn of Scotland, in Clydefdale, 
the age, habit of body, and flrength of the patient; featcd on the river Clyde, eleven miles foutli cad of 
great care mult be taken to adminifter this remedy Glafgow; from whence the noble family of Hamilton 
feafonably and with judgment. The emperor caufed take their name, and title of duke. 7 he town is featcd 
plants to be tranfported from Hami to Peking, which in the middle of a very agreeable plain ; and on the weft 
were immediately planted in his gardens. As thofe of the town this family has a large park, which is near 
plants were cultivated with extraordinary care, under feven miles in circumference, inclofed with a high wall* 
his own eyes, they have perfectly fucceeded.- The full of deer and other game. The rivulet called Avon 
railius produced by them are exceedingly fweet, and runs through the park, and falls into the river Clyde, 
have a moft exquifue flavour. over which laft there is a bridge of Free-ftonc. W. 

Although the country of Hami (the latitude of Long. 3. 50. N. Lat. 55. 40. The original name of 
which is 42 0 s 3' zo 77 ) lies farther towards the north this place, or the lands about it, was Cadzoiu or Cad- 
than feveral of the provinces of France, we are allured yow, a barony granted to an anceftor of the noble 
that its climate is more favourable to the culture of owner, on the following occafion. In the time of Ed- 
vines, and that it gives a fuperior degree of quality to ward II. lived Sir Gilbert de Hamilton, or Hampton, an 
the grapes. It never rains at Hami; even dew and Englifhman of rank; who happening at court to fpesk 
fogs are fcarcely ever feen there ; the country is wa- in praife of Robert Bruce, received on the occafion an 
tered only by the fnow which falls in winter, and by infult from John de Spenfer, chamberlain to the king, 
the water of this fnow when melted, which is colledted whom he lought and flew. Dreading the refentment 
at the bottoms of the mountains, and preferved with of that potent family, he fled to the Scottilh monarch; 
great care and induftry. The method of drying grapes who received him with open arms, and cllablilhed him 
in Hami is much Ampler than that pradlifed in the at the place poffefled by the duke of Hamilton. In 
provinces of China. The people of Chenfi hold them aftertimes the name was changed from Cadzoiu to Ha- 
over the fleam of hot wine, and even fometimes boil milton ; and in 1445 the lands were erefted intoa lord- 
them a few feconds in wine in which a little clarified fhip, and the then owner Sir James fat in parliament 
honey has been diluted. In the kingdom of Hami as lord Hamilton. The fame nobleman founded the 
they wait until the grapes are quite ripe; they then collegiate church at Hamilton in 1451, foraprovoft. 
expofe them to the fcorching rays of the fun: after- and feveral prebendaries. The endowment was rati- 
wardspiek them, and leave them in that manner un- fled at Rome by the pope’s bull, which he went in: 
til they are quite dry. However dry thefe grapes may perfon to procure.—Hamilton-houfe or palace is at the 
he, they become fhri veiled, without loflng any of their end of the town ; a large difagreeable pile, with two 
fobftance, and without growing flat: good raifms deep wings at right angles with the centre; the gal- 
ought to bealmoft as crifp as fugar-candy. lery is ofgreat extent; and, furnifhed, as well as fome 

The kingdom of Hami contains a great number of other rooms, with mod excellent paintings, 
villages and hamlets; but it has properly only one Hamilton (Anthony, count), defeended from a 
city, which is its capital, and has the fame name. It noble family in Scotland, was born in Ireland, and 
is lurrounded by lofty walls, which are half a league in fettled in France. He wrote feveral poetical pieces; 
circumference, and has-two gates, one of which fronts and was the firft who compofed romances in an agree- 
the eaft, and the other the weft. Thefe gates are ex- able tafte, without imitating the burlefque of Scar- 
ceedingly beautiful and make a fine appearance at a ron. He is alfo faid to be the author of the Memoirs 
diftance. The ftreers are ftfaight, and well laid out; of the count deGrammont, one of the beft written pie- 
but the houfes (which contain only a ground-floor, ces in the French language. His works were printed 
and which are almoft all conftrudted of earth) make in 6 vols i2mo. He died at St Gcrmaine-en Laye, in. 
very little fliow: however, as this city enjoys a ferene 1720, 

fky, and is fituatedin a beautiful plain, watered by a Hamilton (George), earl of Orkney, and a brave 
river, and furrounded by mountains which fhelter it warrior, wasthefifth fon of William earl of Selkirk, 
from the north winds, it is a rnoft agreeable and de- and early betook himfelf to the profeffion of arms- 
lightful refidence. On whatever fide one approaches Being made colonel in 1689-90, he diflingnifhed him- 
it, gardens may be feen which contain every thing felf by his bravery at the battle of the Boyne ; and 
that a fertile and cultivated foil can produce in the foon after, at thofe of Aghrim, Steinkirk, and Lauden, 
mildeft climates. All the furrounding fields are en- and at the fteges of Athlone, Limerick,, and Namur.. 
chanting: but they do not extend far; for on feveral His eminent fervices in Ireland and Flanders, through^ 
fides they terminate in dry plains, where a number of the whole courfe of that war, recommendeded him fo. 
beautiful horfes are fed, and a fpecies of excellent highly to king William III. that, in 1696, he ad- 
flieep, which have large flat tails that fometimes weigh vanced him to the dignity of a peer of Scotland, by 
three pounds. The country of Hami appears to be the title of earl of Orkney ; and his lady, the After of 
very abundant in foffils and valuable minerals: the Edward vifeount Villiers,'afterwards earl of Jerfey, 

Chinefe have for a long time procured diamonds and a liad.a grant made to her, under the great feal of Ire- 

had'* 
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Hamilton, land, of almoft all the private eflates of the late king 
Ha mlet. James, of very confiderable value. 

' ” Upon the acceffion of queen Anne to the throne, 

he was promoted to the rank of major-general in 1702, 
and the next year to that of lieutenant-general, and 
was likewife made knight of the thidle. His lord- 
ffiip afterwards ferved under the great duke of Marl¬ 
borough ; and contributed by his bravery and con- 
dudt to the glorious viftories of Bleinhim and Mai 
plaquet, and to the taking of feveral of the towns in 
Flanders. 

In the beginning of 1710, his lordffiip, as one of the 
16 peers of Scotland, voted for the impeachment of 
Dr Sacheverel; and the fame year was fworn of the 
privy-council, and made general of the foot in Flan¬ 
ders. In 1712, he was mad^ eolonel of the royal 
regiment of fuzileers, and ferved in Flanders under 
the duke of Ormond. In 1714, he was appointed 
gentleman-extraordinary of the bed-chamber to king 
George I. and afterwards governor of Virginia. At 
length he was appointed conftable, governor, and cap- 
' tain of Edinbnrgh caftle, lord-lieutenant of the county 
of Clydefdale, and field-marlhall. He died at his houfe 
in Albemarle-ftreet. in 1737. 

Hamilton (John),the 24th bifhop ofSt Andrew’s, 
to which he was trandated from Dunkeld. He was 
natural fon of James the fir ft earl of Arran, and was 
in great favour at court whilft his friends remained in 
power. He was one of queen Mary’s privy council, 
and a heady friend to that unfortunate princefs. He 
performed the ceremony of chriitening her fon, and 
was at different limes lord privy feal and lord treafu- 
Ter. The queen had reafon to lament hernot follow¬ 
ing the advice of this prelate, after the fatal battle of 
Langfide, viz. not to truft her perfon in England. By 
the regent earl of Murray, he was declared a traitor, 
and obliged to feek ihelter among his friends. He 
was unfortunately in the cable of Dumbarton when 
that fortrefs was taken by furprife, from whence he 
was carried to Stirling, where on April 9. 1570 lie 
was hanged on a live tree. The two following farcallic 
verfes were written upon this oecalion ; 

Vive diu,felix arbor, femperqul virett, 

Frondibm, ut nobis talia poma ferns. 

HAMLET, Hamel, or Htempfel, (from the Saxon 
ham. i. e. domus, and the German let, i.e. memhrum), 
fignifies a little village, or part of a village or parilh ; 
ot which three words the firft is now only ufed, though 
Kitchen mentions the two lad. By Spelman there is 
a difference between villam integram, villam aimidiam. 


and hamletam ; and Stow expounds it to be the feat of Hamlet, 
a freeholder. Several county-towns have hamlets, asv— 
there may be feveral hamlets in a parilh ; and fome 
particular places may be out of a town or hamlet, 
though not out of the county. 

Hamlet, a prince celebrated in the annals of Den¬ 
mark : and whofe name has been rendered familiar in 
this country, and his dory interefting, by being the 
fubjedb of one of the nobleft tragedies of the immortal 
Shakefpeare.—Adjoining toaroyal palace, which Hands 
about half a mile from that of Cronborg in EUineur, 
is a garden, which, Mr Coxe informs us, is called 
Hamlet’s Garden, and is faid by tradition to be the 
very fpot where the murder of his father was perpe¬ 
trated. The houfe is of modern date, and is fituated 
at .the foot of a fandy ridge near the fea. The 
garden occupies the fide of the hill, and is laid out in 
terrafles riftng one above another. Elfineur is the 
feeneof Shakefpeare’s Hamlet; and the original hi- 
dory from which our poet derived the principal inci¬ 
dents of his play is founded upon fads, but fo deeply 
buried in remote antiquity that it is difficult to discri¬ 
minate truth from fable. Saxo-Grammaficus, who 
.flouriffied in the 12th century, is the earlieft hiftorian 
of Denmark that relates the adventures of Hamlet. 

His account is extraded, and much altered, by Belle- 
fored a French author; an Englifli tranllation of whole 
romance was publiffied under the title of the Hiftoryeof 
Hamblet: andfrom thistranflation Shakefpeare formed 
the ground-work of his play, though with many alte¬ 
rations and additions. The following (hort {ketch of 
Hamlet’s hidory, as recorded in the Danifli annals, will 
enable the reader to compare the original charader 
with that delineated by Shakefpeare. 

Long before the introdudton of Chridianity into 
Denmark, Horwendillus, prefed or king of Jutland, 
was married to Geruthra, or Gertrude, daughter of 
Rurickingof Denmark, by whom he had a fin called 
Amlettus, or Hamlet. Fengo murders his brother Hor¬ 
wendillus, marries Gertrude, and afeends the throne. 

Hamlet, to avoid his uncle’s jealoufy, counterfeits 
folly ; and is reprefented as fuch an abhorrer of falfe- 
hood, that though he condantly frames the mod eva- 
five dnd even abfurd anfwers,yet artfully contrivesnever 
to deviate from truth. Fengo, fufpeding the reality 
of his madnefs, eqdeayours by various methods ( a ) to 
difcpverthe real date of his mind : amongd Others, he 
departs from Elfineur, concerts a meeting between 
Hamlet and Gertrude, concluding that the former 
would not conceal his fentiments fioin his own mother 

and 


( a ) Among other attempts, Fengo orders his companions to leave him in a retired fpot, and a young wo¬ 
man is placed in his way, with a view to extort from him a confeffion that his folly was counterfeited. Hamlet 
would have fallen into thefnare, if a friend had not fecretly conveyed to him intelligence of this treachery. He 
carries the woman to a more fecret place, and obtains her promife not to beiray him ; which Ihe readily con- 
fen ts to, as die had been brought up with him from her infancy. Being alked, upon his return home, if he 
had indulged his paffion, he anfwers in the affirmative; but renders liimfelf not believed by the mod artful 
lubterfuges, which, though true, feerned evidently to mark a difordered nnderdanding, and by the politive 
denial of the woman. <( Upon this woman,” as Capell obferves, <c is grounded Shakefpeare’s Ophelia : and 
his deliverance from this fn^reby a friend fuggeded his Horatio :”—‘f the rude outlines,” as Mr Malone re¬ 
marks, “ of thofe charadters. But in this piece there are no traits of the charadter of Polonius ; there is in¬ 
deed a counfellor, and he places himfelf in the queen’s chamber behind the arras ; but this is the whole. The 
ghod of the old Hamlet is likewife the offspring of our author’s creative imagination.” See Capell’s School of 
Shakefpeare, vol. iii. p, 30 . ; and Malone’s Supplement, p. 253. 
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Hamlet, and orders a courtier to conceal himfclf, unknown to 

-—v——' both, for thepurpofe of overhearing their converfation. 

The courtier repairs to the queen’s apartment, and 
hides himfelf under a heap of ftraw ( b ). Hamlet, up¬ 
on entering the cabinet, fufpcfting the prefence of 
fome fpy, imitates, after his ufual aife&ation of folly, 
the crow of acock, and, lhaking his arms like wings, 
jumps (c) upon the heap of ftraw; till, feeling the 
courtier, he draws his fword, and inftantly difpatches 
him. He then cuts the body to pieces, boils it, and 
gives it to the hogs. He then avows to his mother 
that he only perfonated a fool, reproaches her for her 
inceftuous marriage with the murderer of her hufband; 
and concludes his remonltrauces by faying, “ Inflead, 
therefore, of condoling my infanity, deplore your own 
infamy, and learn to lament the deformity of your own 
mind ( d ).” The queen is filent; but is recalled to 
virtue by thefe admonitions. Fengo returns to Etfi- 
neur, fends Hamlet to England under the care of two 
courtiers, and requefts the king by a letter to put him 
to death. Hamlet difcovers and alters the letter j fo 
that, upon their arrival in England, the king orders the 
two courtiers to immediate execution, and betroths 
his daughter to Hamlet, who gives many aftonifhing 
proofs of a nioft tranfcendant under Handing. At the 
end of the year he returns to Denmark, and alarms 
the court by his unexpected appearance; as a report 
of his death had been fpread, and preparations were 
making for his funeral. Having re-affumed his affeCted 
infanity, he purpofely wounds his fingers in drawing 
his fword, which the byftanders immediately fatten to 
the fcabbard. He afterwards invites the principal 
nobles to an entertainment, makes them intoxicated, 
and in that Hate covers them with a large curtain, 
which he faftens to the ground with wooden pegs : he 
then fets fire to the palace ; and the nobles, being ia- 
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veloped in the curtain, perifii in the flames. During Hamlet. 

this tranfaClion he repairs toFengo’s apartment ; and, -«—- 

taking the fword which layby the fide of his bed, puts 
his own in its place : he inflantly awakens and informs 
him, that Hamlet is come to revenge the murder of 
his father. Fengo Harts from his bed, frizes the fword ; 
but, being unable to draw it, falls by the hand of 
Hamlet. The next morning, when thepopulace were 
affembled to view the ruins of the palace, Hamlet fum- 
mons the remaining nobles; and in a maftcrly fpeech, 
which is too long to infert in this place, lays open the 
motives of his own condudt, proves his uncle to have 
been thealfaffin of his father ; and concludes in the fol¬ 
lowing words, “ Tread upon the allies of the montler, 
who, polluting the wife of his murdered brother, join¬ 
ed inceH to parricide ; and ruled over you with the 
moH opprelfive tyranny. Receive me as the minifler 
of a jufl revenge, as one who felt for the fufferings of 
his father and his people. ’ Conlider me as the perfon 
who has purged the difgrace of his country ; extin- 
guifhed the infamy of his mother ; freed you from the 
defpotifm of a monfler, whofe crimes, if he had lived, 
would have daily increafed, and terminated in your 
deflriiCtion. Acknowledge my fervices ; and if I have 
deferved ir, prefent me with the crown. Behold in me 
the author of thefe advantages; no degenerate perfon, 
no parricide; but the rightful fucceffor to the throne, 
and the pious avenger of a father’s murder. I have 
refeued you from flavery, reflored you to liberty, and 
re-eftablilhed your glory : I have deflroved a tyrant, 
and triumphed over an affaffin, The recompence is in 
your hands ; you can eftimate the value of my fetvices, 
and in your virtue I reft my hopes of reward.” This 
fpeech has the defired eftedt : the greater part of the 
affembly filed tears, and all who are prefent unani- 
nioufly proclaim himkingamid repeated acclamations, 
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(n) The reader will recoiled!, that ftraw ufed formeily to be fpread over the floors as an article of great 
luxury. 

(c) This part Hands ihus in the Englilh account: u The counfcllor entered fecretly into the queene's 
chamber, and there hid himfelfe behind the arras, and long before the queene and Hamlet came thither : who 
being craftie and politique, as foone as he was within the chamber, doubting lome treafon, and fearing if he 
fhould fpeak feverely and wifely to his mother touching his fecret pradtices he fliould be uuderftood, and by 
that means intercepted, ufed his ordinary manner of diflimulatioii, and began to come (r. crow) like a eocke, 
beating with his arms (in fuch a manner as cockes ufed to ftrike with their wings) upon the hangings of the 
chambers ; whereby feeling fomething ftirring under them, he cried, A rat! a rat! and prefently drawing his 
fworde, thruft it into the hangings ; which done, he pulled the counfellor (half deade) out by the heels, made 
an end of killing him ; and, being (lain, cut his body in pieces, which he caufed to be boiled, and then caft it 
into an open vault or privie.” Malone’s Supplement, vol. i. p. 357. 

(d) The elofet-feene, which is fo beautiful in Siiakefpeare’s Hamlet, is thus concifely, but not lefs finely, 

deferibed by the Danifh hiftorian ; “ Cumque mater magno ejulatu quefta praefentis filii focordiam defiere 

caepiffet: ‘ Quid (inquit) mulierum turpiffima graviffimi criminis diflimulationem falfo lamenti genere expetis, 
quae fcorti morelafciviens nefariam ac deieftabilem thori conaitionem fecuta viri tui interfedlorem pleno inctfti 
finu amplefteris : et ei qui prolis tuae parentem extinxerat obfcceniflimis blandimentorum illecebris adulat is. 
Ita nernpc equse conjugum fuorum viftoribus maritantur. Brutorunr natura h^c eft; ut in diverfa paffim con- 
jugia rapiantur ; hoc tibi exemploprioris mariti memoriam exolevilfc conllat. Ego Vero non ab re ftclidi fpe- 
ciem gero, cum baud dubitem quin is qui fratrevn opprefterit, in affkies queque pari crudelitate debacchaturus 
fit: unde ftolid'tutis quae indultriae habitum ample&i prasftat, et incolumitatis praefidium ab extremS delira - 
mentorum fpede mutuari. In animo tameu paternae ultionis ftudium pevfev,erat: fed rerum occafiones aucupor, 
tempenim upporiuniiates opperiur. Non idem omnibus locus competit. Contra obfeunun immitemque ani- 
mnni altioribu3 ingenii modis uti convenit. Tibi vero fapervacuum fit meam lamentari defip'er tiani, quae mam 
juftius ignetniniam deplorare debueras. Itaque non aliene fed proprias mentis vitium defleas necefl'e eft. Csetera 
lilere memineris.’ Tali convitio laceratam matrem ad excolendum virtutis habitum revocavit, prseteriiofque 
ignes praefentibus illecebris praeferre doenit*” 
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Hammer Hamlet foon after his elevation fails to England, 
II and orders a fliield to be made on which the principal 
Hammock. a( qi onS43 f ]jj s ijf e j s reprefentcd. The king receives 
him with feigned demonllrations of joy, falfely allures 
him that his daughter is dead, and recommends him to 
repair to Scotland as his ambalfador, and to pay his 
addreflcs to the qneeu Hermetruda. He gives this infi- 
diaus advice with the hopes that Hamlet may periffi 
in the attempt; as the queen, who was remarkable for 
her chaflity and cruelty, had fuch an averfton to all 
propofals of marriage, that not one of her fuitors had 
el'caped falling a facrifice to her vengeance. Hamlet, 
in oppofttion to all difficulties performed the embaffy ; 
and, by the affiftance of his fliield, which infpires the 
lady with a favourable opinion of his wifdom and cou¬ 
rage, obtains.her in marriage, and returns with her to 
England. Informed by the princefs to whom he had 
been betrothed, that her father meditates hi? affaffina- 
tion, Hamlet avoids his fate by wearing armour under 
his robe; puts to death the king of England ; and 
fails to Denmark with his two wives, where he is foon 
afterwards killed in a combat with Vigletus fon of 
Ruric. Hamlet, adds the hiftorian, was a prince, 
who, if his good fortune had been equal to his deferts, 
would have rivalled the gods in fplendor, and in his 
a&ions would have exceeded even the labours of 
Hercules. 

HAMMER, a well known tool ufed by mechanics, 
confining of an iron head, fixed croffwife upon a handle 
of wood. There are feveral forts of hammers ufed by 
blackfmiths; as, 1. The hand-hammer, which is of 
fuch weight that it may be wielded or governed with 
one band at the anvil. 2. The up-hand fledge, ufed 
with both hands, and feldom lifted above the head. 
3. The about-fledge, which is the biggefl hammer of 
all, and held by both hands at the farthefl end of the 
handle ; and being fwung at arms length over the head, 
is made to fall upon the work with as heavy a blow as 
poffible. There is alfo another hammer ufed by fmiths, 
called a rivetting hammer ; which is the fmalleft of all, 
and is feldom ufed at the forge unlefs upon fmall work. 
-—Carpenters and joiners have likewifehammers accom¬ 
modated to their feveral purpofes. 

HAMMERING, the adh of beating or extending 
and faffiioning a body under the hammer. When it is 
performed on iron heated for the purpofe, the fmiths 
ufually call it forging. 

Hammering, in coining. A piece of money or a 
medal is faid to be hammered when flruck, and the 
impreffion given with a hammer and not with a mill. 

HAMMERSMITH, four miles well from London, 
is a hamlet belonging to Fulham, has two charity- 
fchools, a workhoufe, a Prefbyterian nieeting-honfe, 
and a fair May 1. There arc a number of handfome 
feats about it, efpecially towards the Thames ; among 
which the nioft remarkable is the late lord Melcomhe’s, 
which is a very elegant houfe, and contains a marble 
gallery finifhed at a very great expence. 

HAMMOCK, otHamac, a kind of hanging bed, 
fufpended between two trees, pofts, hooks, or the like, 
much ufed throughout the Wed-Indies, as alfo on 
board of ffiips. The Indians hang their hammocks to 
trees, and thus fecure themfclves from wild bealls and 
infers, yvhicb render lying on the ground there very 


dangerous. According to F. Plunder, who has often Hammer- 
made ufe of the hammock in the Indies, it confifts of fmith, 
a large Ilrong coverlet or ffieet of coarfe cotton, about Hammond. 
fix feet fquare : on two oppofite fides are loops of the 
fame ftufl^ through which a ring is run, and thereof 
other loops are formed, all which are tied together 
with a cord : and thus is the whole faflened to two 
neigbouring trees in the field, or two hooks in houfes. 

This kind of conch ferves at the fame time for bed, 
quilts, Iheets, pillow, &c. 

The hammock ufed on board of ffiips is made of a 
piece of canvas fix feet long and three feet wide, ga¬ 
thered or drawn together at the two ends. There are 
ufually from fourteen to twenty inches in breadth al¬ 
lowed between decks for every hammock in a ffiip of 
war; but this fpace malt in fome meafure depend on 
the number of the crew. See. In time of battle the 
hammocks and bedding are firmly corded and fixed in 
the nettings on the quarter-deck, or wherever the 
men are too much expofed to the view or fire of the 
enemy. 

HAMMOND (Henry), D. D. one of the moll 
learned Engliffi divines in the 17th century, was born 
in 1605. He ftudied at Oxford, and in 1629 entered 
into holy orders. In 1633 he was inducted into the 
redory of Penffiurft in Kent. In 1643 he was made 
archdeacon ofChichefter, In the beginning of 1645 he 
was made one of the canons of Chrift-church,Oxford, 
and chaplain in ordinary to king Charles I. who was 
then in that city; and he was alfo chofen public orator 
of the univerfity. In 1657 he attended the king in 
his confinement at Woodburn, Cavefham, Hampton- 
Courr, and the Ifle of Wight, where he continued till 
his majefty’s attendants were again put from him. He 
thenreturned to Oxford, where he was chofen fub-dean; 
and continued there till the parliament-vifitors firfl 
ejededhim, and then imprifoned him for feveral weeks 
in a private houfe in Oxford.- During this confinement 
he began his Annotations on the New Teftamenr. Ac 
the opening of the year 1660, when every thing vifibly 
tended to the reftoration of the royal family, the dodor 
was defired by the biffiops to repair to London to affift 
there in the compofure of the breaches of the church, 
his ftation in which was defigned to be the bilhopric of 
Worcefter; but on the 4th of April he was feized by 
a fit of the flone, of which he died on the 25th of that 
month, aged 55. Befides the above work,- he wrote 
many others; all of which have been publiffied toge¬ 
ther in four volumes folio. 

Hammond (Anthony, Efq;). an ingenious Eng- 
Iifhpoet, defeended from a good family of Somerffiam 
Place in Humingdonlhire, was born in 1668. After 
a liberal education at St John’s college, Cambridge, he 
was choien member of parliament, and foon diftinguiffied 
himfelf as a fine fpeaker. He became a commiffioner 
of the royal navy, which place he quitted in 1712. He 
publiffied A Mifcellany of original Poems by the moil 
eminent hands; in which himfelf, as appears by the 
poems marked with his own name, had no inconlider- 
able ffiare, He wrote the Life of Walter Moyle, Efq; 
prefixed to his works. He was the intimate friend of 
that gentleman, and died about the year 1726. 

Ha mmond (James), known to the world by the Love- 
Elegies which, fome years after his death, were pub- 
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fempfliire. liflied by the earl of Chefterfield, wasthefonof Anthony 

—~v-Hammond abovementioned, and was preferred to a 

place about the perfon of the late princeof Wales, which 
he held till an unfortunate accident deprived him of 
his fenfes. The caufe of this calamity was a paffion 
he entertained for a lady, who would not return it : 
upon which he wrote thofe love-elegies wludh have been 
fo much celebrated for their tendernefs. The editor 
obferves, that he compofed them before he was 21 years 
of age : a period, fays he, when fancy and imagination 
commonly riot at the expence of judgment and corredt- 
nefs. He was fincere in his love as his friendihip ; 
and wrote to his miftrefs, as he fpoke to his friends, 
nothing but the genuine feiitiments of his heart. Ti¬ 
bullus feems to have been the model our author judi- 
cioufly preferred to Ovid ; the former writing directly 
from the heart to the heart, the latter too often yield¬ 
ing and addreffing himfelf to the imagination. Mr 
Hammond died in the year 1743, at Stow, the feat of 
lord Cobham, who, as well as the earl of Chefterfield, 
honoured him with a particular intimacy. 

HAMPSHIRE, or Haunts, a county of England, 
bounded on the weft by Dorfetfhirc and Wilrfhire, on 
the north by Berkfhire, on the eaft by Surry and Suf- 
fex, and on the fouth by the Englilh channel. It ex¬ 
tends yj miles in length from north to fouth, and 40 
in breadth from eaft to weft, and is about 220 miles 
in circumference. It is divided into 39 hundreds, and 
contains 9 forefts, 29 parks, one city, 20 market- 
towns, 2y3 parilhes, above 36,000 houfes, and by the 
moft modeft computation 180,000 inhabitants, who 
eleCt 26 members of parliament, two for the county, 
twoforthe city of Winchefter, and two for each of 
the following towns, Southampton, Portfmouth, Pe- 
tersfield, Yarmouth, Newport, Stockbridge, Andover, 
Whitchurch, Lymington, Chrift-church, and Newton. 
—The air is very pure and pleafant, efpecially upon 
the downs, on which vafl: docks of fheep are kept 
-and bred. In the champaign part of the county, where 
it is free of wood, the foil is very fertile, producing all 
kindsof grain. The country is extremely well wooded 
and watered ; for befides many woods on private co¬ 
llates, in which there are vafl quantities of well-grbwa 
timber, there is the new foreft ef great extent, belong¬ 
ing to the crown, well flored with venerable oaks. In 
thefe woods and forefts, great numbers of hogs run at 
large, and feed on the acorns ; and hence it is that the 
Hamplhire bacon fo far excels that of moft orher 
countries. The rivers are the Avon, Anton, Arle, 
Teft, Stowre, and Itchin ; befides feveral fmaller 
jftreams, all abounding in fifh, efpecially trout. As its 
fea-coaft is of a confiderable extent, it poflefles many 
good ports and harbours, and is well fupplied with 
fait-water fifh. Much honey is produced in the coun¬ 
try, and a great deal of mead and metheglin made. 
Here is alfo plenty of game, and on the downs is moft 
delightful hunting. The manufacture of cloth and 
kerfies in this county, though not fo extenfive as that 
of forne others, is yet far from being inconfiderable, 
and employs great numbers of the poor, as well as 
contributes to the enriching of the manufacturers by 
what is fent abroad. The new intended canal in this 
county, from Bafingftroke to the Wye in Surry, and 
from thence to the Thames, cannot but be a great ad¬ 
vantage to the county in general, and the pa'rifhes it 


is to pafs through in particular ; to carry which into Hampfldrt* 
execution above L.86,000 have been raifed amengfl ' '■> ' 

iyo proprietors in 1789, and it will extend y3 miles 
when completed. 

New Hampshire , a flare of North America, in 
New England; It is bounded on the north by Que¬ 
bec ; north-eaft by the province of Main; fouth-eaft by 
the Atlantic Ocean ; fouth by Malfachtifets; weft and 
north-well by Connecticut river, which divides it from 
Vermont. The fhape of New Hampfhirc refcmbles 
an open fan ; Connecticut river being the curve, the 
fouthern line the Ihorteft, and the eaflern line the 
longeft fide. Jt is divided into five countries, viz. 
Rockingham, Stafford, Hillfborough, Chefhire, Graf¬ 
ton. In 1^76, there were 165 fettled townfhips in 
this ftate. Since that time the number has been greatly 
increafed. The chief town is Portsmo uth . Exeter, 
iy miles fouthweftwardly from Portfmouth, is a pretty 
town on the fouth fide of the Exeter river. And Con¬ 
cord, fituated on the weft fide of Merrimak river, is 
a pleafant flourifhing town, which will probably, on 
accoCtnt of its central fituation, foon be the permanent 
feat of government. There are two great rivers, the 
Pifcata and the Merrimak. The former has. four 
branches, Berwick, Cochechv, Exeter, aisd Barham, 
which are all navigable for final! vefTels and boats, fome 
15 others 20 miles from the fea. Thefe rivers unite 
about eight miles from the mouth of the harbour, and 
form one broad, deep, rapid ftream, navigable for 
IhipS of the'largeft burden. Th.is river forms the only 
port of New Hampfhire. The Merrimak bears that 
name from its mouth to the confluence ofPemigewaf- 
fet and Winnifipiokee rivers; the latter has its foureff 
in the lake of the fame name. In its courfe, it re¬ 
ceives numberlefs fmall ftreams ifluing from ponds and 
fwamps in the valleys. It tumbles over two confider¬ 
able falls, Amafkaeg and Pantuckec great falls. From 
Haveril the river runs winding along, through a plea¬ 
fant rich vale of meadow, and pafling between New¬ 
bury Port and Salifbury empties itfelf into the ocean. 

The land next to the fea is generally low; but as you * 
advance into the country, it rifes into hills. Some 
parts of the ftate are mountainous. The White moun¬ 
tains are the higheft part of a ridge which extends 
northeall and fouthweft to a length not yet afeertained. 

The whole circuit of them is not iefs than 50 miles. 

The height of thefe mountains above an adjacent mea¬ 
dow, is reekoned to be about J500 feet, and the mea¬ 
dow is 3500 feet above the level of the fea. Ths 
fnow and ice cover them nine or ten months in the 
year ; during which time they exhibit that bright ap¬ 
pearance from which they are denominated the wbiti 
mountains. From this fummitin clear weather is ex¬ 
hibited a noble view, extending 60 or 70 miles in 
every direction. Although they are more than 70 
miles within land, they arc feen many leagues off at 
fea, and appear like an exceeding bright cloud in the 
horizon. Thefe immenfe heights, being copioully re- 
plenilhed with water, afford a variety of beautiful caf- 
cadcs. Three of thelargeft rivers in New England 
receive a great part of their waters from thefe moun¬ 
tains. Araanoofuck and Ifrael rivers, two principal 
branches of Connecticut, fall from their weflern fide. 

Peabody river, a branch of the Amarifcogen, falls 
from the northeall fide ; and almoft the whole of the 
•N n 2 Sac® 
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Ifaipplhirc. Saco dcfcends from the fouthcrn fide. The higheft 
fummii of thefe mountains is about latitude 44 0 . 

The sir in New Hampfltire is ferene and healthful. 
The weather is not lb fubjedt to change as in more 
fouthcrn climates. This date embofoming a number 
of very high mountains, and lying in the neighbour¬ 
hood of others wliofe towering fununits are covered 
with fnow and ice three quarters of the year, is iu- 
t.enfely cold in the winter feafon. The heat of fum- 
tner is great, but of Ihort duration. The cold braces 
tlie conftitution, and renders the labouring people 
healthful and robufl. 

On the feacoall, and many places inland, the foil is 
handy, but affords good palturage. The intervals at 
the foot of the mountains are generally enriched by the 
frelhets, which bring down the foil upon them, form¬ 
ing a fine mould, and producing corn, grain, and her¬ 
bage, irt the moll luxuriant plenty. The back lands 
which have been cultivated are generally very fertile, 
and produce the various kinds of grain, fruits, and ve¬ 
getables, which are common to the other parts of New 
England. The uncultivated lands are covered with 
extenhve forelts of pine, fir, cedar, oak, walnut, &c. 
This ftate affords all the materials neceffary for ihip- 
,building. 

By the return of the Cenfus Augufl ioj:h 1791, 
the number of inhabitants in this ftate appeared 
to be 141,815. There is no charaderiftical differ¬ 
ence between the inhabitants of this and the 
other New England Hates. The ancient iuhahi- 
tants of New Hampfhire were emigrants from 
England. Their pofterity, mixed with emigrants from 
Maffachufets, fill the lower and middle towns. Emi¬ 
grants from Conne&icut compofe the largeft part of 
the inhabitants of the weftern towns adjoining Con- 
nedlicut river. Slaves there are none. Negroes, who 
were never numerous in New Hampfliire, are all free 
by the firlt article of the bill of rights. 

In the townlhip of Hanover, in the weftern part of 
this ftate, is Dartmouth College, fituated on a beau¬ 
tiful plain, about half a mile eaft of Connecticut river, 
in latitude 43 0 33'. It was named after the right ho¬ 
nourable William Earl of Dartmouth, who was one of 
its principal benefadors. It was founded in 1769, 
for the education and inflrudion of youth, of the In¬ 
dian tribes, in reading, writing, and all parts of learn¬ 
ing which fliould appear neceffary and expedient for 
civilizing and cbriftianizing the children of Pagans, as 
well as in all liberal arts and fciences, and alfo of Englilh 
youths and any others. Its fituation, in the frontier 
country, exported it during the late war to many in¬ 
conveniences, which prevented its rapid progrefs. It 
flourilhed, however, amidft all its embarraffments, and 
is now one of the moft growing feminaries in the fr¬ 
uited States. It has in the four claffes about 130 
Undents, under the direction of a prefidenr, two pro- 
feffors, and two tutors. It has 12 truftees, who are 
a body corporate, inverted with the powers neceffary 
for fuch a body. The library is elegant, containing 
a large colledion of the moft valuable books. Its ap¬ 
paratus conftftsofa competent number of uftful inftru- 
ments, for making mathematical and philofophical ex¬ 
periments. There are three buildings for the ufeof 
the ftudents.. Such is the falubrity of the air, that 


no inftance of mortality has happened among the flu- Hantpftead 
dents ftnee the firlt eftablilhment of the college. I! 

At Exeter there is an academy ; at Portlmouth a am pton. 
grammar fchool ; and all the towns are bound by law 
to fupport fchools. The inhabitants ofNew Hamplhire 
are chiefly Congregationalifts.The other denominations 
are Prefbyterians, Baptifts, and Epifcopalians. 

The firft difeovery made by the Englifli of any part 
ofNew Hampfltire was in 1614, by Captain John 
Smith; who ranged the Ihorefrom Pcnobfcot to Cape 
Cod; and in this route difeovered the river Pifcata- 
qua. On his return to England, he publifhed a de- 
feription of the country, with a map of the coaft, 
which he prefented to prince Charles, who gave it the 
name of New-England. The firft fettlement was made 
in 1623. 

New Hampfltire was for many years under the ju- 
rifdiftion of the governor of Maffachufets, yet they 
had a feparate legiflature. They ever bore a propor¬ 
tionable fhare of the expences and levies in all enter- 
prifes, expeditions, and military exertions, whether 
planned by the colony or the crown. In every ftage 
eftlte oppofition that was made to the encroachments 
of the Pritifh parliament, the people, who ever had a 
high fenfe of liberty, cheerfully bore their part. 

HAMPSTEAD, a pleafant village of Middlefcx, 
four miles northweft of London, Hands in a healthy 
air, on a fine rife, at the top of which is a heath of 
about a mile every way, that is adorned with feveral 
pretty feats, in a moft irregular romantic fituation, 
and has a moft extenfive profpefl over London, into 
the counties all round it, viz. Bucks and Hertford- 
fhire, and even Northampton, Effex, Kent, Sorry, 

Berks, &c. with an uninterrupted view of Shooter’s 
Hill, Banded-Downs, and Windfor Caftle. Its church 
was anciently a chapel of cafe to Hendon, till about 
1748. This village ufed to be reforted to formerly 
for its mineral waters, which havelately been negleft- 
ed ; but the wells are ftill frequented. It is now 
crowded with good buildings, even on the very fteep 
of the hill, where there is no walking fix yards to- 
gether without meeting a hillock ; but in the reigti of 
Henry VIII. it was chiefly inhabited by the Hundred- 
fes who walhed for the Londoners. Its old ruinous 
church, the lord of the manor’s chapel, was lately 
pulled down, and a new one eredted in its room. 

There is, befides, a handfome chapel near the wells, 
built by the contribution of the inhabitants, who are 
chiefly citizens and merchants of London. 

HAMPTON, a town of Gloucefterlhire ift England, 
feated on the Cotfwold hills, and had formerly a nun¬ 
nery. W. Long. 2. 15. N- Lat. 51. 51. 

Hampton, atown of Middlefex in England,feated 
on the river Thames, 12 miles weft of London, and 
two from Richmond and King (ton. It is chiefly fa¬ 
mous for the royal palace there, which is the fineft in 
Britain. It was built by cardinal Wolfey, who had 
2.80 filk beds for ftrangers only, and furnifhed it rich¬ 
ly with gold and filter plate. The buildings, gar¬ 
dens, and the two parks, to which William III. made 
confiderable additions, are about four miles in circum¬ 
ference, and are watered on three tides by the Thames. 

The inward court, built by king William, forms a 
jiazsa, the pillars of which are fo low, that it looks 

mors 
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Hamefo* more like a cloyfter than a palace; however, the apart- 
ken meats make ample amends, being extremely magnifi- 
II cent, and more exa&ly difpofed than in any other pa- 
Hanau * lace in the world, and adorned with moll elegant fur¬ 
niture. Since the acceffion of his prefent majefty, 
however, this palace hath been much negleffed, as the 
king has generally made choice of Windfor for his 
fummer retreat. Thofe inimitable paintings by Ra¬ 
phael Urbin called the cartoons, which were placed 
there by king William, have been removed to the 
queen’s palace at Weftminller. For thefe pieces 
Louis XV. is faid to have offered 100,000 1 . 

HAMESOKEN, or Hamesecken. See Hame- 

SECKEN. 

HANAPER, or Hamper, an office in the Engliffi 
chancery, under the direction of a mafter, his deputy 
and clerks, anfwering, in fome meafure, to the fifeus 
among the Romans. 

Hanaper, ( clerk of the ) fometimes ftyled warden of 
the hanaper , an officer who receives all money due to the 
king for feals of charters, patents, commiffious, and 
writs, and attends the keeper of the feal daily in term 
time, and at all times of l'ealing, and takes into his 
cuftody all fealed charters, patents, and the like, which 
he receives in bags, but anciently, it is fuppofed, in 
to hampers, which gave denomination to the office. 

There is alfo an officer, who is comptroller of the ha¬ 
naper. 

HANAU, a town of Germany; and capital of a 
county of the fame name, is pleafantly fituated on the 
river Kenzig near its confluence with the Mayne. The 
river divides it into the old and new town, both of 
which are fortified. The new town, which was built 
atfirftby French andFlemifli refugees, who had great 
privileges granted them, is regular and handfome. The 
caftle, in which the counts ufed to refide, and which 
fbands in the old town, is fortified, and has a fine 
flower-garden with commodious apartments, but makes 
no great appearance. The Jews are tolerated here, 
and dwell in a particular quarter. The magiftracy of 
the new town, and the difpofal of all offices in it, be¬ 
long to the French and Dutch congregations. Here 
is an uniiverfity, with feveral manufactures, particularly 
that of roll tobacco, and a very confiderable traffic. 
E. Long. 9. o. N. Lac. 49. j8. 

Hanau-M unzenberg, a couuty of Germany. The 
greateft part of it is furrounded by the electorate of 
Mentz, the bilhopric of Fulda, the lordfliips of Rei- 
neck, Ifcnburg, and Solans; as alfo by the territories 
of Heffe-Homburg. Burg-Fricdburg, and Frankfort. 
Its length is near 40 miles, but its greateft breadth 
not above 12. It is exceedingly fenikin corn, wine, 
and fruits : yielding alfo fait fprings, with fome cop¬ 
per, filver, and cobalt. The chief rivers are, the 
Mayne, the Kenzig, and the Nidda. The prevailing 
religion is Calvinifm, but Lutherans and Catholics are 
tolerated. The country is populous, and trade and. 
manufactures flouriih in it. In 1736, the whole male 
line of the counts of Hanau failing in John Reinard, 
William VIII. landgrave of the Heffe Caffel, by virtue 
of a treaty of mutual fucceffion between the families 
of Hanau and Heffe Caffel, took poffeffion of the 
county, fatisfaCHon having been firft made to the boufe 
of Saxony for their claims; and in the year 1754 
transferred it to prince William,, cldeft fon to the die a 


hereditary prince Frederick, afterwards landgrave. Hand. 

The revenues of the laft count, ariiing from this and o- '-«— 

ther territories, are faid to have amounted to 500,000 
florins. The principal places are Hanau, Bergen, Stei- 
nau, and Glenhaufen. 

HAND, a part or member of the body of man, 
making the extremity of the arm. See Anatomy, 
n B 53, See, 

The mechanifm of the hand is very curious; ex¬ 
cellently contrived to fit it for the various ufes and oc- 
cafions we have for it, and the great number of arts 
and manufactures it is to he employed in. It confifls 
of a compages of nerves, and little bones joined into 
each other, which give it a great degree of ftrength, 
and at the fame time an unufual flexibility, to enable 
it to handle adjacent bodies, lay hold of them, and 
grafp them, in order either to draw them toward us 
or thruft them off. Anaxagoras is reprefented by an¬ 
cient authors, as maintaining, that man owes all his 
wifdom, knowledge, and faperiority over other ani¬ 
mals, to the life of his hands. Galen represents the 
matter otherwife; man, according to him, is not the. 
wifeft creature, becaufe he has hands 5 but he had' 
hands given him becaufe he was the wifeft creature; 
for it was not our hands that taught us arts, but cur 
reafon. The hands are the organs of reafon, &c. 

In feripture the word hand was varioufly applied. 

To pour water on any one’s hand, fignifies to ferve, 
him. To wafh the hands was a ceremony made ufe of 
to denote innocency from murder or manflaughter. Ta 
kifs the hand was an aCt of adoration. To fill the 
handfignified taking poffeffion of the priefthood, and 
performing its functions. To lean upon any one’s hand 
was a mark of familiarity and fuperioriry. To give the 
hand fignifies to grant peace, fwear friendffiip, promife 
fecurity, or make alliance. The right hand was the 
place of honour and refpeft.—Amongft the Greeks 
and Romans it was cuftomary for inferiors to walk on 
the left hand of fuperiors, that their right hand might 
be ready to afford protection and defence to their left 
fide, which was, on account of the aukwardnefs of the 
left hand, moreexpofed to danger. 

bnpofition or laying on of Hands, fignifies the con¬ 
ferring of holy orders ; a ceremony wherein the hands 
are laid on the head of another, as a ftgn of a million,, 
or of a power given him to exercife the functions of 
the miniftry belonging to the order. 

Theapoftles began to appoint miffionariesby rheim- 
polition of hands. See Imposition. 

Hand, in falconry, isafed for the foot of the hawk. 

To have a clean, ftrong, (lender, glutinous hand, well 
clawed, are fome of the good qualities of a hawk or 
falcon. 

Hand, in the manege, fometimes {lands for the 
fore-feet of a horfe. Ic is alfo ufed for a divifion 
of the horfe into two parts, with refpeCt to the ri¬ 
ders hand. The fore-hand includes the head, neck, 
and fore-quarters the hind-hand is all the reft,of the 
horfe. 

Hand is likewife ufed for a meafure of four inches, 
or of a clenched fift, by which the height of a horfe 
is computed. 

Hand isalfo figuratively ufed in painting, fculp- 
ture, &c. for the manner or ftyle of this or that 
mall ex. 
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Hands are borne in coat-armour, dexter and fmifteri 
rtandel. that is, right and left, expanded or open; and after 
" other manners. A bloody hand in ’the centre of the 
‘efcutcheon is the badge of a baronet of Great Britain. 

Hand-Breadth, a meafure of three inches. 

HANDEL (George Frederic) a mod eminent ma¬ 
tter and compofer of mnfic; was born at Hall, a city 
of Upper Saxony in Germany. His father was a phy- 
fician and furgeon, of that place, and was upwards of 
60 years of age when Handel was born. During his 
infancy young Handel is faid to have amufed himfelf 
with muiical inftruments, and to have made confider- 
ab'le progrefs before he was feven years of age, without 
any inltruftions* His propenfity for mnfic at laft be¬ 
came fo ttrong, that his father, who defigned him for 
’the ftudy of the civil law, thought proper to forbid 
him even at this early period of life, to toilch a mufi- 
cal inftrument, and would differ none to remain in his 
'houfe. Notwithftanding this prohibition, however. 
Hand'd found means to get a little clavichord privately 
conveyed to a room in the uppernioft ftory of the 
lioufe, to which room he conftantly ftole when the fa¬ 
mily were afleep: and thus made fuch advances in his 
art, as enabled him to play on the harpfichord. He 
was firft taken notice of by the duke of Saxe Weifen- 
fels on the following occafion. His father went to pay 
a vifit to another fon by a former wife, who was valet 
•de chambre to the diike, and refided at his court. 
Young Handel, being then in his feventh year,- car- 
’neflly dettred permiffion to go along With him ; but 
being refufed, he followed the chalfe on foot, and over 
took it, the carriage being probably .retarded by the 
roughnefs of the way, His father at firft chid him for 
his difobedience, but at laft took him into the chaife 
along with him. While he was in the duke’s court, 
he ftill continued to fliow the fame inclination for mu- 
ttc ; it was impoffible to - keep him from harpfichords; 
and he ufed fometimes to get into the organ-loft at 
church, and play after fervice was over. On one of 
thefe occafions, the duke happening to go out later 
than ufual, found fomething fo uncommon in Handel’s 
manner of playing, that he inquired of his valet who 
it was ; and receiving for anfwer that it was his bro¬ 
ther, he defired to fee him. This nobleman was fo 
much taken with fhe mufical genius Ihown by young 
Handel, that he perfuaded his father to let him follow 
the bent of his inclination. He made the boy a pre- 
fent; and told him, if he minded his ftudies, no 
encouragement Ihould be wanting* 

On his return to Hall, Handel was placed under 
one Zackaw, the organift of the cathedral church ; and 
our young mulieian was even then able to fupply his 
mafter’s place in his abfence. At nine years of age he 
begun tocompofe church-fervices for voices and inftru- 
ments, and continued tocompofe onefuch fervice every 
week for three years fucceffively. At the age of 14, 
he far excelled his matter, as he himfelf owned s and he 
was fent to Berlin, where he had a relation in fome 
place about the court, on whofe care and fidelity his 
parents could rely. The opera was then in a flourifh- 
Ing condition-, being encouraged by the grandfather 
of the late king of Pruflia, and under the diredtion 
of many eminent perfons from Italy, among whom 
Were Buononcini and Attilio. Buononcini, being 
of a haughty difpofition, treated Handel with con 


tempt; but Attilio behaved to him with great kind- Handle 
nefs, and he profited much by his inftrudtions. His ' 
abilities foon recommended him to the king, who fre¬ 
quently made him prefents, and at laft propofed to fend 
him into Italy under his own patronage, and to take 
him under his immediate protection as foon as his ftu¬ 
dies Ihould be completed. But Handel’s parents not 
thinking proper to fubmit their child to the caprice of 
the king, declined the offer; upon which it became ne- 
celfary for him to return to Hall. 

Handel having now obtained ideas in mufic far ex¬ 
ceeding every thing that could be found in Hall, con¬ 
tinued there very unwillingly, and it was refolved to 
fend him into Italy ; but as the expence of this journey 
could not then be fpared, he went to Hamburg, where 
the opera was little inferior to that of Berlin. Soon 
after his arrival in this city, his father died; and 
his mother being left in narrow circumftances, her 
fon thotight it neceffary to pfocure fome fcholars, and 
to accept a place in the orcheftra: by which means, 
inftead of being a burden, he became a great relief 
to her. 

At this time, the firft harpfiehorf in Hamburg was 
played by one Kefer, a man who alfo excelled in com- 
pofuion: but he, having involved himfelf in fome debts, 
was obliged to abfeond. Upon this vacancy, the per- 
fon who had been ufed to play the fecond barpiichord 
claimed tbe firft by right of fuccefiion : but was oppo- 
fed by Handel, who founded a claim to the firft harpfi¬ 
chord upon his fuperior abilities. After much difpute 
in which all who l'upported or directed the opera enga¬ 
ged with much vehemence, it was decided in favour of 
Handel, but this good fuccefs had. almoft coil him hia 
life. His antagonift refented the fuppofed affront fo 
much, that, as they were coming out of the orcheftra 
together, he made a pufh at Handel’s breaft with a 
fword, which muft undoubtedly have killed him, had 
there not fortunately been a mufic-book in the bofom 
of his coat. 

Handel, though yet but in his 15th year, became 
compofer to the houfe ; and the fuccefs of Hlmeria, his 
firft opera, was fo great, that it ran 30 nights without 
interruption. Within lefs than a twelvemonth after- 
this, he fet two others, called Florinda and Norene , 
which were received with the fame applaufe. During 
his ftay here, which was about four orfive years, he al¬ 
fo compofed a confiderable number of fonatas, which 
are now loft. Here his abilities procured him the ac¬ 
quaintance of many perfons of note, particularly the 
•prince of Tufcany, brother to John Gallon de Medi- 
cis the grand duke. This prince preffed him to go 
with him to Italy, where he allured him that no con¬ 
venience Ihould be wanting ; but this offer Handel 
thought proper to decline, being refolved not to give 
up his independency for any advantage that eould be 
offered him. 

In the 19th year of his age, Handel took a journey 
to Italy on his own bottom; where he was received 
with thegreateft kindnefs by the prince of Tufcany, 
and had at all times accefs to the palace of the grand 
duke. His Serene Highnefs was impatient to have 
fomething compofed by fo great a mailer; and not¬ 
withftanding the difference between the ftyle of the 
Italian mufic and the German, to which Handel bad 
hitherto been accuftomed, he,fet an opera called Rode* 
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Handel, rigo, which pleafed fo well, that he was rewarded with 

>— -- JOO fequins and a fervice of plate. After flaying a- 

bout a year in Florence, he went to Venice, where 
he is faid to have been firft difeovered at a mafqtie- 
rade. He was playing on a harpfichord in his vifor, 
when Scarlatti, a famous performer, cried out, that 
the perfon who played could be none but the famous 
Saxon or the devil. Bnt a flory fnnilar to this is 
reported of many eminent perfons whofe abilites have 
been difeovered in difguife. Here he compofed his 
opera called Agrippina, which was performed 27 nights 
fucceffively, with the molt extravagant applaufe. 

From Venice our mufician proceeded to Rome, 
where he became acquainted with cardinal Ottoboni 
and many other dignitaries of the church, by which 
means he was frequently attacked on account of his re¬ 
ligion ; but Handel declared he would live and die in 
the religion in which he had been educated, whether it 
was true or falfe. Here he compofed an oratorio call¬ 
ed Refurreftione, and 150 cantatas, beftdes fome fsna- 
tas, and other mafic, Ottoboni alfo contrived to have 
a trial of fkill between him and Dominici Scarlatti, 
who was confidered as the greateft mailer on that in- 
flrument in Italy. The event is differently report¬ 
ed. Some fay Scarlatti was victorious, and others 
give the victory to Handel; but when they came to 
the organ, Scarlatti himfelf aferibed the fuperiority to 
Handel. 

From Rome, Handel went to Naples; after which, 
he paid a fecond vifit to Florence ; and at laft, having 
fpent fix years in Italy, fet out for his native country. 
In his way thither, he was introduced at the court of 
Hanover with fo much advantage by the baron Kil- 
manfeck, that his Electoral Highnefs offered him a 
penfionof 1500 crowns a year as an inducement for him 
to continue there. This generous offer he declined on 
account of his having promifed to vifit the court of the 
EleCtor Palatine, and likewife to go over to Eng¬ 
land in compliance with the repeated invitations of the 
dnke of Manchefler. The elector, however, being 
made acquainted with this objection, generoufly order¬ 
ed him to be told, that his acceptance of the penfion 
Ihould neither reftrain him from his promife nor refla¬ 
tion: but that he Ihould be at full liberty to be abfent 
a year or more if he chofe it, and to go wherever he 
thought fit. Soon after the place of mafter of the 
chapel was bellowed upon Handel; and our mufician 
having vifited his mother, who was now extremely aged 
and blind, and his old maltar Zackaw, and flaid fome 
time at the court of the EleCtor Palatine, fet out for 
England, where hearrived in 1710. 

At that time operas were a new entertainment in 
England, and were conducted in a very abfurd man¬ 
ner : but Handel foon put them on a better footing; 
and fet a drama called Rinalda, which was performed 
with uncommon fuccefs. Having flaid a year in Eng¬ 
land, he returned to Hanover; but in 1712 he again 
came over to England ; and the peace of Utrecht be¬ 
ing concluded a few months afterwards, he compof&d a 
grand Te Deum and Jubilate on the occafion. He now 
found the nbbility defirous that he Ihould refume 
the direction of the opera houfe in the Hay Market; 
and the queen having added her authority to their ib- 
licitations, and conferred on him a penfion of L.200 
a year, he forgot his egagemeiits to the EleCtor of Ha¬ 


nover and remained in Britain till the death of the Handel, 
queen in 1714. On the arrival of king George I. " v 
Handel, confcious of his ill behaviour, durft not ap¬ 
pear at court: but he was extricated from bis dilemma 
by the baron Kilmanfeck. Having engaged feveral of 
the Englifh nobility in his behalf, the baron perliiaded 
the king to a party ofpleafure on the water. Handel 
Was apprifed of the detign, and ordered to prepare fome 
mufic for the occafion. This he executed with the ut- 
moft attention, and on the day appointed it was per¬ 
formed and conducted by himfelf. The king with plea- 
fure and furprife inquired whofe it was, and how the 
entertainment came to be provided without his know¬ 
ledge. The baron then produced the delinquent j and 
afked leave to prefent him to his majefty as one too fen- 
fible of his fault to attempt an excufe, but fincerely de¬ 
firous to atone for it. This intercelllon was accepted. 

Handel wasreftored to favour, his water mufic was, 
honoured with the higheft approbation, and the king 
added a penfion of L. 200 a year to that formerly be¬ 
llowed on him by queen Anne; which he foon after 
increafed to L. 400, on his being appointed to. teach the 
young princeffes mufic. 

In the year 1715, Handel compofed his opera of A~ 
madige , but from that time to the year 1720 he com¬ 
pofed only Tafeo anff Paftor Fido , Buononcini and At- 
tilio being then compofers for the operas. About this 
time a projeCt was formed by the nobility for erefting^ 
a kind of academy at the Hay Market, with a view to 
fecure to themfelves a confiant fupply of operas to be 
compofed by Handel, and performed under his direc¬ 
tion. No lefs than L. jo,ooo was fubferibed for this, 
fcheme, of which the king himfelf fubferibed L. 1000,. 
and it was propofed to continue the undertaking for 14 
years. Handel went over to Drefden, in order to en¬ 
gage fingers, and returned with Senefino and Duri- 
ftanti. Buononcini and A^ilio had flill a ftrong party 
in their favour, but not equal to that of Handel; and 
therefore in 1720 he obtained leave to perform his ope¬ 
ra of Redamijio. The houfe was fo crowded, that many 
fainted through exceflive heat; and 40s. were offered 
by fome for a feat in the gallery, after having in vain 
attempted togetoneelfewhere. The contention, how¬ 
ever, flill ran very high between Handel’s ]3arty and, 
that of the two Italian mailers ; and at laft it was de-_ 
termined that the rivals Ihould be jointly employed in 
making an opera, in which; each Ihould take a diftinft 
aft, and he who by the general fuffrage was allowed to 
have given the belt proof of his. abilities Ihotfid be put 
in polTelfion of the houfe. This opera was caled Mu 
zio Sc&vola, and Handel fet (he laft aft. It is faid that, 

Handel’s luperiority was owned even in the overture 
before it; but when the aft came to be performed, 
there remained no pretence of doubt or difpute. The a- 
cademy waj.now therefore firmly eftabiifhed, and Han-, 
del conducted it for nine years wi,th great fuccefs ; but 
about that time an irreconcileable enmity took place ; 
between Handel himfelf and Senefino. Senefino ac- 
cufed Handel of tyranny, and Handel accufed Senefino 
of rebellion. The merits of the quarrel are not, 
known : the nobility, however, became mediators for 
fome time ; and having failed in that good defign, ibey, 
became parties in the quarrel. Handel, was refolvod to, 
difmifs Senefino, and the nobiliry feemed alfo refol¬ 
ded not to pernjit him to do fo. Tire haughtinefs of 

Hjuidd\ 
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Handel- Handel’s temper would not allow him to yield, and 
---' the affair ended in the total diffolution of the aca¬ 
demy. 

Handel now found that his abilities, great as they 
were, cotild not fupport him againft the powerful op¬ 
pofition he met with. After the difmjffion of Senefino, 
his audience fenfibly dwindled away, and Handel en¬ 
tered into an agreement with Mr Heidegger to carry 
on operas in conjunction with him. New fingers were 
engaged from Italy ; but the offended nobility raifed a 
fubfeription againft him, to carry on operas in the play- 
houfe in Lincoln’s-Inn fields. Handel bore up four 
years againft this oppofition, three in parruerfhip with 
Heidegger, and one by himfelf: but though his mu- 
ileal abilities were fuperior to thofe of bis antagonifts, 
the aftonithing powers of the voice of Farinelli, whom 
the oppofite party had engaged, determined the vic¬ 
tory againft him. At lait Handel, having (pent all he 
was worth in afrnitlefs oppofition, thought proper to 
defift. His difappointment had fuch an effect upon 
him, thatfor fome time he was difordered in his un- 
derftanding, and at the fame time his right arm was 
rendered ufelefs by a ftroke of the pally. In this 
deplorable filiation, it was thought neceflary that he 
fhould go to the baths of Aix-la-Chappelle ; and from 
them he received fuch extraordinary and fudden re¬ 
lief, that his cure was looked upon by the nuns as mi¬ 
raculous. 

In 1736, Handel again returned to England; and 
foon after his return his Alexander's Feaft was per¬ 
formed with applaufe at Covent Garden. The fuccefs 
and fplendor of the Hay Market was by this time fo 
much reduced by repeated inifmanagements, that lord 
Middlefex undertook the direction of it himfelf, and 
once more he applied to Handel for compoiition. He 
accordingly compofed two operas called Faromondo, 
and Alejandro Severo, for which in 1737 he received 
L.iooo. In 1738 he received L.1500 from a fingle 
benefit, and nothing feerned wanting to retrieve his 
affairs, excepting fuch conceffions on his part as his op¬ 
ponents had a right to expeCf. Thefe conceffions, how¬ 
ever, he could not be prevailed upon to make ; and 
.that he might no longer be under obligations to aft as 
lie was directed by others, he refufed to enter into any 
engagements upon fubfeription. After having tried a 
few more operas at Covent Garden without fuccefs, he 
introduced another fpecies of mufic called oratorios , 
which he thought better fnited to the native gravity of 
an Englifli audience. But as the fubjeCts of thefe pieces 
were always taken from facred hiftory, it was by fome 
thought to be a profanation to fee them tomulic and 
perform them at a playhoufe. In confequcnce of this 
prejudice, the oratorios met with very indifferent fuc¬ 
cefs ; and in 1741 Mr Handel found his affairs in fuch 
a bad fltuafion, that he was obliged to quit England, 
and go to Dublin. 

He was received in Ireland in a manner fuitable to 
his great merit; and his performing his oratoriocalled 
the MeftahAot (he benefit of the city-prif@n, brought 
him into uWverfal favour. In nine months time he had 
brought his affairs into a better fituation ; and on his 
return to England in 1742, he found the public much 
more favourably difpofed. His oratorios were now per¬ 
formed with great applaufe ; His Mefliah, which before 
had been but coldly received, became a favourite per¬ 
formance ; and Handel, witli a generous humanity, dc- 
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termined to perform it annually for the benefit of the Handel.- 

foundling hofpital, which at that time was only fup- ’--— 

ported by private benefactions. In 1743, he had a re¬ 
turn of his paralytic diforder ; and in 1751 became 
quite blind by a guttaferena in his eyes. This laft mis¬ 
fortune for fome time funk him into the deepeft de- 
fpondency ; but at laft he was obliged to acquicfce in 
his fituation, after having without any relief undergone 
fome very painful operations. Finding it now impof- 
fible to manage his oratorios alone, he was affifted by 
Mr Smith, who at his requeft frequently played for 
him, and conducted them in his ftead ; and with this 
affiftance they were continued till within eight days of 
his death. During the latter part of his life, his mind 
was often difordered : yet at times it appears to have 
refnmed its full vigour, and he compofed feveral 
fongs, chorufes, &c. which from their dates may be 
confidered almoft as the laft founds of his dying voice. 

From about October 1758 bis health declined very 
faft ; his appetite, which had. been remarkably keen, 
and which he had gratified to a great degree, left him .; 
and he became fenJible of the approach ef death. On 
the 6th of April 1759, his laft oratorio was perform¬ 
ed, at which he was prefent, and died on the 14th 
of the fame month. On the 20th he was buried by 
the right reverend Dr Pearce, bifhop of Rochefter, 
in Weftminfter abbey; where, by his own order, and 
at his own expence, a monument was ereCted to his 
memory. 

With regard to the character of this moft eminent 
mufician, he is univerfaHy allowed to have been a great 
epicure: In his temper he was very haughty, but 
was feldom or never guilty of mean actions. His pride 
was uniform ; be was not by turns a tyrant and a flave. 

He appears to have had a moft extravagant love for li¬ 
berty and independence ; infomnch, that he would, for 
the fake of liberty, do things otherwife the moft prejudi¬ 
cial t» his own intcreft. He was liberal even when 
poor, and remembered his former friends when he wa3 
rich. His mufical powers can perhaps be belt exprefs- 
ed by Arbuthnot’s reply to Pope, who ferkmfly afked 
his opinion of him as a mufician; “Conceive (faid 
he) the higheft you can of his abilities, and they arc 
much beyond any thing you can conceive.” 

Commemoration of Handel; a nautical exhibition 
inftituted fome years ago, and the grand eft of the kind 
ever attempted in any nation. Of the rife and pro- 
gefs of thedefign, together with the manner in which 
the firft celebration was executed, an accurate and au¬ 
thentic detail is given, as might be expected, by Dr 
Burney in the 4th and laft volume of his Hiftory of 
Mufic, from which the following account is ex¬ 
tracted. 

“ In a converfatian between lord vifeount Fitzwil- 
liam, Sir Waikin Williams Wynn, and Joah Bates, 

Efq; commilfioner of the vLCfualling-ofEce, the begin¬ 
ning of laft year, 1783, at the houfe of the latter ; af¬ 
ter remarking that the number of eminent mufical 
performers of all kinds, both vocal and iliffrumemal, 
with which London abounded, was far greater than in 
any other city of Europe, it was lamented that there 
was no public periodical occafion for collecting and 
confolidating them into one band ; by which means a 
performance might be exhibited on fo grand and mag¬ 
nificent a fcale as no other part of the world could equal. 

The birth and death of Handel naturally occurred to 

three 
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Handel* three fitch enthofiaftic admirers of that great mailer; 

-v-'aud it was immediately rccolle&ed, that the next year 

{1784) would be a proper time for the introduction 
of fuch a cuftom, as it formed a complete century lincc 
his birth, and an exaCt quarter of a century lince his 
deceafe. 

“ The plan was foon after communicated to the 
governors of the Muftcal Fund, who approved it, and 
proraifed their affiftance. It was next fubnurted to 
the directors of the concert of Ancient Muiic; who, 
with an alacrity which does honour to their zeal for 
the memory of the gee-at artift Handel, voluntarily un¬ 
dercook the trouble of managing and directing the 
celebrity. At length, the delign coming to the know¬ 
ledges! the king, it was honoured with his majefty’s 
far.Qion and patronage. Wefttninfter-abbey, where 
the bones of the great mulician were depofned, was 
thought the propereft place for the performance; and 
application having been made to the biihop of R.o- 
che^ler.for the nfe of it, his lordlhip, finding that the 
fcheme was honoured with the patronage of his ma- 
jefty, readily confenied ; only requeuing,, as the per¬ 
formance would interfere with the annual benefit for 
the Weftmiufter Infirmary, that part of the profits 
might be appropriated to that charity, as an indemni¬ 
fication for the lofs it would fuftain. To this the pro¬ 
jectors of the plan acceded ; and it was afterwards 
fettled, that the profits of the .firft day’s performance 
Ihould be equally divided between the Mulical Fund 
and the Wefltminfter Infirmary ; and thofe of the fub- 
fequent days be folely applied to the ufe of that fund 
which Handel himfelf fo long helped to fultain, and to 
which he not only bequeathed a thoufand pqunds, but 
which almoft every mufician in (he capital annually 
contributes his money, his performance, or both, to fup'. 
port. Application was next made to Mr James Wyatt, 
the achiteCl, to furnifh plans for the necefiary dcco- 
radonsnf the abbey; drawings of which having bren 
fhewn to his niajefty, were approved. The general 
idea was to produce the effeCl of a royal mufical 
chapel, with the orchcftra (terminating one end, and 
the accommodation for th-c royal family, the other. 
The arrangement of the performance of each day was 
next fettled; and it was at his majefty’s infligation 
that the celebrity was extended to three days in- 
ftcad of two, which he thought would not be fufficient 
for the difplay of Handel’s powers, or fulfilling the 
charitable purpofes to which it was intended to devote 
the -profits. It was originally intended to have cele¬ 
brated this feltival on the 20th, 22d, and 23d of 
April ; and the 20th being the day of the funeral of 
Handel, part of the ranfic was, in fome meafure, 
fo.feleCted as to apply to that incident. But, in con- 
fequence of the fudden diffolution of parliament, it 
was thought proper to defer the feftival to the 26th, 
27th, and 29.hof May, which feems to have been for 
its advantage ; as many perfons-of tender conltmitious, 
who ventured to go to Weftmiufter abbey in warm 
Weather, could not have had the courage togo thither 
in cold. Impreffed with a reverence for the memory of 
Handel, no fooner was the project known, but moft 
of the practical rauficians-in the kingdom eagerly ma- 
nifefted their zeal for the en-terprife; and many of the 
moft eminent profeflbrs, waving claims to prece¬ 
dence in the band, offered to'perform in any fubor- 
Vol. VIII. 


dinate Ration in which their talents could he rnofi tfLmrttf. 
ufeful. '— 1 v ’ 

“ In order to render the band as powerful and com¬ 
plete as poflible, it was determined to employ every 
fpecies of inftrument that was capable of producing 
grand efftCfs in a .great orchcftra and fpacious build¬ 
ing. Among thefe the faebut, or double trumpet, 
was fought; but fo many years had elap.fed iince it 
had been ufed in ibis kingdom, that neither the inftru¬ 
ment, nor a performer .upon it, could eaftly be found. 

It was, however, difeovered, after much ufelefs en¬ 
quiry, not only here, but hy letter, on the continent; 
that in his majefty’s military band there were fix mufi¬ 
cian s whojplayed the three leveral fpecies of laebut, te¬ 
nor, bafe, and double bafe. 

“ The double balloon, which was lo confpicuous in 
the orchcftra, and powerful in its effect, is likewife a 
tube of 16 feet. It was made, with the approbation 
of Mr Handel, by Stainfby the flute-maker, for the 
coronation of his late majefty George II. The late 
ingenious Mr Lampe, author of the juftly admired 
mufic of The Dragon of Wantley, was the perfon in¬ 
tended to perform on it; but, for want of a proper 
reed, or for fome other caufc, at prefent unknown, 
no ufe was made of it at that time ; nor indeed, tho’ 
it has been often attempted, was it ever introduced in¬ 
to any band in England till now, by the ingenuity and 
perfeverance of Mr Aflily, of the Guards. 

“ The double-bafe ketitle-drums were made from 
models of Mr Aflibridge, of Drury Lane orcheftra, in 
copper, it being impoflible to procure piates of brafs 
large enough. The Tower drums, which, by permif- 
fi»n of his grace the duke of Richmond, were brought 
to the abbey on this occafion, are thofe which belong 
to the ordnance ftores, and were taken by the duke of 
Marlborough at the battle of Jvlalplaquet in 1709. 

Thefe are hemifpherical, or a circle divided ; bm thofe 
of Mr Aflibridge are more .cylindrical, being much 
Longer, as well as more capacious, than the common 
kettle-drum ; by which he accounts for the fnperiority 
of their tone to that of all other drums. Thefe three 
fpecies of kettle-drums, which may be called tenor, 
bafe, and double-bafe, were an oCtave below each other. 

“ The excellent organ, erected at the weft end of 
the abbey, for the commemoration performances only, 
is the workmanlliip of the ingenious Mr Samuel Green 
in Iflington. It was fabricated for the cathedral of 
Canterbury; but before its departure for the place of 
its deftination, it was permitted to be opened in the 
capital on this memorable-occalion. The keys of com¬ 
munication with the harpficfcord, at which Mr Bates 
the conductor was feated, extended 19 feet from the_ 
body of the organ, and 20 feet 7 inches he.low the 
perpendicular of the fet of keys by which it is ufually 
played. Similar keys were firft contrived in this coun¬ 
try for Handel himfelf at his oratorios; but to convey 
them to fo great a diftante from the inftrumm:, wirb- 
out rendering the touch impracticably heavy, required 
uncommon ingenuity and mehcanical refonrees. 

“ In celebrating the difpefuion, difcipline, and ef- 
fefls of the moft numerous and excellent band, the 
merit of the admirable architect, who fnrniihed the 
elegant defigns for the orchcftra and galleries, moft .not 
be forgotten ; as, when filled, they conftiiuted one of 
the grandeft and moft magnificent fpeCiacks which 
Q o ima- 
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Handel, imagination can delineate. All tlic preparations for re- 
v ' ceiving their majefties, and the firft perfonages in the 
kingdom, at the eaft end ; upwards of joo muficians at 
the weft ; and the public in general, to the number of 
Between 5000 and 4000 perfons, in the area and galle¬ 
ries ; fo wonderfully correfponded with the ftyle of ar- 
chitediure of this venerable and beautiful ftructurc, 
that there was nothing vifible either for life or orna¬ 
ment, which did not harmonize with the principal tone 
of the building, and which may not metaphorically 
have been fiid to have been in perfedt tune with it. 
But, belides the wonderful*manner in which this con- 
ftruclion exhibited the band to the fpedlators, the or- 
cheftra was fo judicioufty contrived, that almoft every 
performer, both vocal and inftrumental, was in full 
view of the condudlor and leader; which accounts, in 
fome meafure, for the uncommon eafe with which the 
performers confefs they executed their parts. 

“ At the eaft end of the aide, juft before the back 
of the choir-organ, fome of the pipes of which were 
vifible below, a throne was eredted in a beautiful Go¬ 
thic ftyle, correfponding with that of the abbey, and a 
centre box, richly decorated and furnilhed with crim- 
fou fattin, fringed with gold, for the reception of their 
majefties and the royal family: on the right hand of 
which was a box for the bifhops, and, on the left, one 
for the dean and chapter of Weftminfter ; immediately 
below thefe two boxes were two others, one on the 
right for the families and friends of the diredlors, and 
the other for thofe of the prebendaries of Weftminfter. 
Immediately below the king’s box was placed one for 
the diredlors themfelves, who were all diftinguifhed 
by white wands tipped with gold, and gold medals, 
flruck on the occafion, appending from white ribbons. 
Thefe their majefties likewife condefcended to wear 
at each performance. Behind, and on each fide of 
the throne, there were feats for their majefties’ fuite, 
maids of honour, grooms of the bedchamber, pages, 
&c.—The orcheftra was built at the oppofite extremi¬ 
ty, afeending regularly from the height of feven feet 
from the floor to upwards of forty from the hafe of the 
pillars, and extending from the centre to the top of the 
fide aide.—The intermediate fpacc below was filled up 
with level benches, and appropriated to the early fubferi- 
bers. The fide aides were formed into long galleries 
ranging with the orcheftra, and afeending (o as to con¬ 
tain 12 rows on each fide : the fronts of which projedled 
before the pillars, and were ornamented with feftoonsof 
crimlon morine.—At the top of the orcheftra was placed 
the occaiional organ, in a Gothic frame, mounting to, 
and mingling with, the faints and martyrs reprefented 
in the painted glafs on the weft window. On each fide 
of the organ, clofe to the window, were placed the 
kettle-drums deferibed above. The choral bands were 
principally placed in view of Mr Bates, on fteps feem- 
ingly afeending into the clouds, in each of the fide 
aides, as their termination waslnvifiblc to the audience. 
The principal fingers were ranged in the front of the 
orcheftra, as at oratorios, accompanied by the choirs 
of St Paul, the abbey, Windfor, and the chapel 
loyal. 

“ Fewcircumftances will perhaps more aftonifh ve¬ 
teran muficians, than to be informed, that there was 
but one general rehearfal for each day’s performance : 
an indifputablc proof of the high ftate of cultivation 


to which pradtical mufic is at prefent arrived in Bri- Handel, 
tain ; for if good performers had not been found —v— 

teady made, a dozen rehearfals would not have been 
fuffleient to make them-fo. Indeed, Mr Bates, in exa¬ 
mining the lift of performers, and inquiring into their 
feveral merits, fuggefted the idea of what he called a 
drilling rehearfal, at Tottenham-ftreet Concert Room, 
a week before the performance ; in order to hear fuch 
volunteers, particularly chorus fingers, as were but 
little known to himfelf, dr of whofe abilities his alfift- 
ant was unable 10 fpeak with certainty. At this re¬ 
hearfal, though it confifted of 120 performers, not 
more than two of that number were delired to attend 
no more. 

“ At the general rehearfal in the abbey, mentioned 
above, more than joo perfons found means to obtain 
admiffion, in fpite of every endeavour to fhut out all 
but the performers; for fear of interruptions and per¬ 
haps of failure in the firft attempts at incorporating and 
confolidating fuch a numerous band: cenfifling not 
only of all the regulars, both native and foreign, which 
the capital could furnifh, but of all the irregulars, that 
is, dilletanti, and provincial ntuficians of character, 
who could he nuiftercd, many cf whom had never 
heard or feen each other before. This intrufion, 
which was very much to the diffatisfaclion of the ma¬ 
nagers and condudlor, fuggefted the idea of turning 
the eagernefs of the public to fome profitable account 
for the charity, by fixing the price of admiffion to half 
a guinea for each perfon. 

“ Bur, belides the profits derived from fubfequent 
rehearfals, the conftquences of the firft were not \uth- 
out their ufe: for the pleafure and aftonifhment of'the 
audience, at the fmall miftakes, and great effedls of 
this firft experiment, which many had condemned by 
anticipation, were foon communicaied to the lovers of 
mufic throughout the town, to the great increafc of 
fubferibers and folicitors for tickets. For though the 
friends of the diredlors were early in fnbfcribing, per¬ 
haps from perfonal refpedt, as much as expedlation of 
a higher mufical repaft than ufual; yet the public ini 
general did not manifeft great eagernefs in fecuring 
tickets till after this rehearfal, Friday May 21. which 
was reported to have aftonifhed even the performers 
themfelves by its corredlnefs and effedls. But fo in- 
terefting did the undertaking become by this favour¬ 
able rumour, that from the great demand of tickets 
it was found neceflary to clofe the fubfeription. 

“ Many families, as well as individuals, were at. 
tradled to the capital by this celebrity; and it was 
never remembered to have been fo full, except at the 
coronation of his prefent majtfty. Many of the per¬ 
formers came unfolicited, from the remoteft parts of 
the kingdom at their own expence: fome of them, 
however, were afterwards rehnburfed, and had a fmall 
gratuity irt confideration of the time they were kept 
from their families by the two unexpedted additional 
performances. 

“ Foreigners, particularly the French, mull be 
much aftonifhed at fo numerous a band moving in fuch 
exadt meafure, without the alfiftance of a Coryphaeus 
to beat the time, either with a roll of paper, or a noify 
baton, or truncheon. Rouileau fays, that ‘ the more 
lime is beaten, the lefs it is kept; and it is certain, 
that when the meafure is broken, the fury of the mu¬ 
fical 
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Handel heal general or dire&or, increafuig with the difobe- 
H dience and confufion of his troops, he becomes more 
. Haa g ia g- violent, and h isftrokes and gefticulttjons more ridicu¬ 
lous in proportion to their diforder. 

“ As this commemoration is not only the firft in- 
ftance of a band of Inch magnitude being aflcmbled to¬ 
gether, but of any band at all numerous, performing 
in a fimllar lunation, without the aflillance of a manu- 
dudtor to regulate the meafure, the performances in 
Weftminfter abbey may be fafely pronounced no lefs 
remarkable for the multiplicity of voices and inftru- 
ments employed, than for accuracy and precilion. 
When ail the wheels of that huge machine, tbeorche- 
ftra, were in motion, the effedt refembled clock-work 
in every thing but want of feeling and expreffion. 
And as the power of gravity and attraction in bodies is 
proportioned to their mafs and denfity, fo it feems as if 
the magnitude of this band had commanded and impel¬ 
led adheiion and obedience beyond that of any other 
of inferior force. The pitlfations in every limb, and 
ramifications of veins and arteries in an animal, could 
not be more reciprocal, ifochronus, and under the 
regulation of the heart, than the members of this bo¬ 
dy of muficians under that of the condudtor and leader. 
The totality of found feemed to proceed from one 
voice and one inltrument; and its powers produced not 
only new and exquifite fenfatiotis in judges and lovers 
of the art, but were felt by thofe who never received 
pleafure from mufic before. Thefe effedbs, which will 
be long remembered by the prefent public, perhaps to 
the difadvanrage of all other choral performances, run 
the rifle of being doubted by all but thofe who heard 
them, and the prefent defeription of being pronounced 
fabulous if it Ihould furvive the prefent generation.” 

HANG-tch eou-fou, the metropolis of the pro¬ 
vince of Tche-kiang in China. See Tche-kiang_ 

It is, according to the Chinefe, the paradife of the 
earth j and may be confidered as one of the richeft, 
bell fituated, and largefl cities of the empire. It is four 
leagues incircumference, excluflve ofits fuburbs ; and 
the number its inhabitants amounts to more than a 
million. It is computed, that there are a thoufand 
workmen within its walls employed in manufadturing 
filk : what renders this city delightful, is a fmall lake," 
called Si-hoti, which walhes the bottom ofits walls on 
the weftern lide ; its water is pure and limpid, audits 
banks are almoft every where covered with flowers. 
Halls and open galleries, fupported by pillars, and pa¬ 
ved with large flag ftones, have been eredled here on 
piles, for the convenience of thofe who are fond of 
walking ; caufeways, cafed with cut ftone, traverfe the 
lake in different diredtions ; and the openings which 
are left in them at intervals, for the paflage of boats, 
are covered by handfome bridges. In the middle- of 
the lake are two iflands, to which company generally 
refort after having amufed themfelves with rowing, 
and in which a temple and feveral pleafure-houfes have 
been built for their reception. The emperor has a fmall 
palace in the neighbourhood. The city has a garrifon 
of 3000 Chinefe, under the command of the viceroy, 
and 3000 Tartars, commanded by a general of thefame 
Bation. It has under its jurifdidtion feven cities of the 
feeondand third clafs. 

HANGING, a common name given to the me¬ 
thod of inflidfiug death on criminals by fufpending 


them by the neck.—Phyficians are not agreed as to Hangings 
the manner in which death is brought on by hanging. C 
De Haen hanged three dogs, whom he afterwards H-mnibal. 
opened. In one, nothing remarkable appeared in the 
lungs. In another, fiom whom half an ounce of blood 
was taken from the jugular vein, the dura and pia 
mater were of the natural appearance ; but the lungs 
were much inflamed. In the third, the meninges were 
found, and there was noeffufionof blood in the ven- 
triclesof the brain, but the left lobe of the lungs was 
turgid with blood. Wepfer, Littrseus, Alberti, Bru- 
hierius,and Boerhaave, affirm that hanged animals die 
apoplectic. Their arguments for this are chiefly drawn 
from the lived colour of the face ; from the turgefcency 
of the veflels of the brain j the inflammation of the 
eyes ; and from the fparks of fire which thofe who 
have furvived hanging allege they have feen before 
their eyes. On the contrary, Bonetus, Petit, Haller, 
and Lancifi, from otferving that death is occafioned 
by any fmall body falling into the glottis, have aferibed 
it to the ftoppage of refpirarion. Others, deeming both 
thefe caufes ill-founded, have aferibed it to a luxation 
of the vertebrae of the neck—Do Haen adduces the 
authority of many eminent authors to prove the poflibi- 
lity of recovering hanged perfons ; and obferves, in 
general, that with bleeding in the jugular vein, 
and anointing the neck with warm oil, the fame re¬ 
medies are to be employed in this cafe as for the reco¬ 
very of drowned people. See Drowning. 

HANGINGS, denote any kind of drapery hung up 
againfl the walls or wainfeorting of a room. 

Paper- Hangings. See P APER-Hangings . 

Wove Hangings See Tapestry. 

HANGCLIFF, a remarkable point of land on the 
eaft coaft of the Jargeit of the Shetland Iflands. It is 
frequently thefirft land feen by (hips in northern voy¬ 
ages. Captain Phipps determined its lituation to be in 
W. Long. o° 56' 30'. N. Lat. 6o° 9'. 

HANNIBAL, a famous Carthaginian general, of 
whofe exploits an account is given under the articles 
Carthage and Rome. After having had the ntif- 
fortune to lofe a fea-fight with the Rhodians, through 
the cowardice of Apollonius one of the admirals of 
Antiochus the Great, he was forced to fly into Crete, 
to avoid falling into the hands of the Romans. On 
his arrival in this ifland, he took fanCtuary among the 
Gortynii ; but as he had brought great treafure along 
with him, and knew the avarice of the Cretans, he 
thought proper to fecure his riches by the following 
flratagem. He filled feveral veflels with melted lead, 
juft covering them over with gold and filver. Thefe 
he depofited in the temple of Diana, in the prefence 
of the Gortynii, with whom, he faid, he trnfled all 
his treafure : Juftin tells us, that he left this with 
them as a fecurity for his good behaviour, and lived 
for fome time very quietly in thefe parts. He took 
care, however, to conceal his riches in hollow flatues 
of.brafs; which, according to fonie, he always carried 
along with him ; or, as others will have it, expofed in 
a public place as things of little value. At laft he 
retired to the court of Prufias kingof Bithynia, where 
he found means to unite feveral of the neighbouring 
ftates with that prince into a confederacy agaiaft Eu- 
menes kingof Pergamus, a profefled friend to the Ro¬ 
mans ; and during theenfuing war gave Eumenesleve- 
O o 2 veral 
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Haairitjaf. ver 3 l defeats, more through the force of his own ge- 
" v Bin's than the valour of liis troops. The Romans 
having rcceivedintelligence of the important fervices 
performed by Hmnibal, immediately difpatched T. 
QitiiUius flam 111 ms as an ambaffaeor to Prufias, in 
order to procure his deftriuftion. At hiafirfl audience, 
hd complained of the protection given to that famous- 
general, representing him “ as the mod inveterate and 
implacable enemy the Romans ever had ; as one who 
had ruined both his own country and Amiochus, by 
drawing them into a deftrudlive War with Rome.”-^ 
Pi'ufias, in order to ingratiate himfelf with the Romans* 
immediately fent a party of foldiers to furround Han¬ 
nibal’s houfe, that he might find itinipolfible to make 
his efcape. The Carthaginian, having before difeo- 
Vered rhat no confidence was to be repofed' in Prufias, 
had contrived ftfven fecret paffages from his houfe, in 
order fopvade the machination of his enemies, even 
if they ffiould carry their point at the Bifhynian court. 
But guards being pofted at thefe, he could not fly, 
though, according to Livy, he attempted it. Per¬ 
ceiving, therefore, no poffibility of efcaping, he had 
recourfe to poifor, Which be htd long referved for fitch 
a melancholy occation. Then taking it in his baud, 
“ Let ns (faid he) deliver the Romans from the dif- 
quiCtude with which they have long hden tortured, 
fince they have nor patience to Wait for an old man’s 
death-. Flaminius will no: acquire any reputation or 
glory by a viftory gained over a betrayed and defence- 
lefs perfon. This fingle day wilt be a lafting teftinio- 
ny of the degenefaey of the Romans. Their ancef- 
tors gave Pyrrhus intelligence of a defign to poifon 
him, that he might guard agaiuff the impending dan¬ 
ger, even when he was at the head of a powerful ar¬ 
my in Italy ; but they .have deputed a perfon of coa- 
fular dignity to excite Pfultas impioufly to murder 
one who has taken refuge ill his dominions, in viola¬ 
tion of the laws of hospitality.” Then having de¬ 
nounced dreadful imprecations again!! Prufias, he 
drunk the poifon, and expired at the age of 70 years. 
Cornelius Nepos acquaints us, that he par an end to 
his life by a fubtile poifori which he carried about with 
him in a ring. Plutarch relates, that, according to 
fome writers, he ordered a fervant to ftrangle him with 
a cloak wrapped about his neck ; and others fay, that, 
in imitation of Midas arid TbetniftocUs, he drank 
bull’s blood. 

With refpedt to the character of this general, it 
appears to have been in military affairs what Demof- 
thenes Was in oratory, ot Newton iu mathematics; 
namely, abfolrttely perfect, in which no human wifdom 
could diicorer a fault* and to which no man could add 
a perfection. Rollin hath contrafted his character 
with that of Scipio Africanus. He enumerates the 
qualities which make a complete general; and having 
then given a frimmary of what historians have related 
concerning both commanders, is inclined to give the 
preference to Hannibal. “ There are, however (he 
fays), two difficulties which hinder him from deciding;, 
one drawn from the charafters of the generals Whom 
Hannibal vanquiffied; the other from the errors he 
committed. May it not be faid (continues our author), 
that thofe victories which triade Hannibal fo famous* 
Were as much owing to the imprudence and temerity 
ef the Roman generals, as to his bravery and lkill l 


When a Fabius and a Scipio werefent again!! him, Hanni&af, 
the firft flopped his progrefs. the other conquered Hanno. 
him.” -- 

Thefe reafims have been aniwered by Mr Hooke, 
who hath taken ibme pains to vindicate Hannibal’s 
Gharadter, by fully and fairly comparing it with that 
of Scipio Africauus, and other Roman commanders. 

“ I do not fee (fays he) why thefe difficulties ffiould 
check our author’s inclination to declare in favour of 
the Carthaginian. That Fabius was not beaten by 
Hannibal, we cannot mric-h wonder, when we remem¬ 
ber how fteadily the old man kept to his refutation 
never to fight with him. Bui from Fabius’s- taking 
this method to put a flop to the victories of the ene¬ 
my, may we not conclude that he knew no other, and 
thought Hannibal an overmatch for him 1 And why 
does our author forget Publius Scipio (Africanus’s 
father), a prudent and able general, whom Hannibal 
vanquiffied at the Tichin ? Livy relates fome vidtories 
of Hannibal over the celebrated Marcellus ; bat nei¬ 
ther Marcellas nor any other general ever vanquished 
Hannibal before the battle of Zama, if we may be¬ 
lieve Polybius (lib. xv. c. 16.). Tereinius Varro, in¬ 
deed, is reprtfented as a headftrong ra-ffi man ; but the 
battle of Cannae was not loft by his imprudence. The 
order in which he drew- up his army is no where con¬ 
demned ; and Chevalier Koiard thinks it excellent. 

And as to the condudl of the battle, Asmilius, Paulas, a 
renowned captain, and a difciple of Fabius, had a p rearer 
ffiare in it than his colleague. The imprudence with 
which Varro is taxed, was his venturing, contrary to 
his colleague’s advice, with above 90,000 men to en¬ 
counter in a plain field an enemy who had only jo,coo* 
but was fuperio-r in horfe. And does not the very advice 
of AEtmlius, arid the charge ef temerity on Varro for not 
following it, imply a confeflion of Hannibal’s fuperio- 
ty in military {kill over iEmilius as well as Varro ? 

It ought like wife to be ^bferved, that Hannibal’s in¬ 
fantry, had gained the victory over the Roman infan¬ 
try, before the latter fuffered any thing from the Car¬ 
thaginian cavalry. It was otherwise when Scipio 
gained the vidlory a’t Zama-. His infantry would pro¬ 
bably have been vanquiffied but for his cavalry. Han¬ 
nibal, with only his third line of foot (his Italian army ) > 
maintained a long fight again!! Scipio’s three lines of 
foot ; and feenis to have had the advantage over them, 
when Mafinifia and Laslius, with the horfe, came to 
theif affiftanee. Polybias indeed fays, that Hannibal’s 
Italian forces were equal in number to- all Scipio’s in¬ 
fantry; but this is contradi&ed by Livy, and is no: 
very probable. The authority of Polybius, who was 
an intimate friend of Scipio ASmiliarius, is, I imagine, 
of little weight in matters where the glory of the 
Seipios is particularly concerned. His partiality and 
flattery to them are, in many inftances, but too vi- 
fible. 

Our author then proceeds to ffiow, that Hannibal 
Was not guilty of any of the faults laid to his charge 
as a general ; and having coHtrafted the moral cha- 
ratflers of the two generals with each other, makes it 
evident, that as a man, as well as a general, Hannibal 
had greatly the advantage of his rival. Szc Hooke’i 
Ronian hiflory , vol. iv. p. IJI. &feq- 

HANNO, general of the Carthaginians, was com¬ 
manded- to foil round Africa. Pie entered the ocean 

through 
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Hanover, through the Straits »f Gibraltar, and difcoveredfeveral 

1 -v—» countries. He would have continued his navigation, had 

itnot been for want of provifions. He wrote an account 
of his voyage, which was often quoted, but not much 
credited. Sigifmund Gelenius putflilhed ic in Greek 
at Balil, by Frobenius, in 1533. He lived, according 
to Pliny, when the affairs of the Carthaginians were 
in the moft flourifliing condition ; but this is is a very 
indeterminate exprellion. 

HANOVER, an electoral ftate of Germany, of 
which the king of Great Britain is elector.—Though 
the houfe of Hanover is the laft that has been railed 
to the electoral dignity in the empire, it may vie with 
any in Germany for the antiquity and noblenefs of its 
family. It is likewife very confiderable for the extent 
of its territories, which at prefent are the duchy of 
Calenberg, in which are the cities of Hanover, Calen- 
berg, Hamelen, Neuffadt, Gottingen, &c. the duchy 
of Grubenhagen, the county of Diepholt, the county 
of Iloga, in the bilhopric of Heldelheim ; the baili- 
ages of Coldingen, Luther, Badenburg, and Wefter- 
Ihovcn, with the right of protection of the city of 
Hildelheiin ; and the county of Danneberg, ceded by 
the dukes of Wolfenbuttle to the dukea of Lunenburg, 
as an equivalent for their pretenfions on the city of 
Brunfwic. The eleCtor polfelTes likewife the county 
of Delmenhorll, and the duchies of Bremen and Ver- 
den, fold- by the king of Denmark in 1715 : the right 
of polTelling alternately the bilhopric of Oznabruck 
belongs folely to the electoral branch ; but if it Ihould 
happen to (ail, the dukes of Wolfenbuttle are to enjoy 
the fame right. This electorate has no navy, but a 
confiderable marine on the great rivers Elbe agd Wc- 
fer. 

In confideration of the great fervices performed by 
Erneft Angulhis, duke of Brunfwic-Hauover, in the 
wars which the emperor Leopold had with Louis XIV. 
that emperor conferred the dignity of an elector of the 
holy Ronnfi empire upon him and his heirs male, of 
which he received the inveftiture on the 19th of De¬ 
cember 1692. This new creation met with great 
oppelition both in the electoral college and the 
college of princes : at laft, by a conclulion of the 
three colleges on the 30th of January 1708, it was 
unanimoufly determined, that the electoral dignity 
fliould be confirmed to the duke of Hanover, and his 
heirs male ; but it was added, that if, while that elec¬ 
toral dignity fubiifted, the Palatine electorate Ihould 
happen to fall into the hands of a Proteitant prince, 
the firft Catholic eleCtor ihould have a fupernumcrary 
vote. 

The princes of this houfe have their foat in the col¬ 
lege of princes, immediately after thofe of the elec¬ 
toral houfes ; each branch having a vote. The elec¬ 
tor, befideS his feat in the electoral college, was invert¬ 
ed with the office of arch rtandard bearer of the em¬ 
pire ; but this being difputed with him by the duke of 
Wirtemberg, the eleCtor Palatine having obtained the 
office of arch-fteward, yielded that of arch-treafurer 
to the eleCtor of Hanover, who was confirmed in this 
dignity by a decree of the diet of the 1,3 th of January 
I7r°. 

The fbvereign power is admiuiftered by the lords of 
the regency appointed by the eleCtor. Throughout all 
the provinces- they pofiefs a confiderable lhare of free¬ 


dom, the people being reprefented in the aflcmllies of Hamm-c. 

the ftates. No government can be more mild ; and an '-*—" 

air of content isfpread over all the inhabitants. The 
Confeil Intime, the High Court of Juftice, and the 
Regency, are the principal courts of juftice ; be- 
fides which, every province has its municipal admiui- 
ftration with the inferior divisions into bailiwicks, &c. 

The police is excellent, and Juftice fairly adminiftered. 

The eleCtor enjoys the right de nun appellando in alt 
criminal affairs, but in civil proceffes only as far as 
2000 florins. 

Lutheranifm is the eftablilhed religion; but all others 
enjoy a perfedt toleration, and are publicly exercifed. 
Difference in religious feniiments here gives no in¬ 
terruption to that harmony which Ihould fubfirt among 
fellow citizens. There are 750 Lutheran parifhes. 

14 Reformed communities, a Romilh college, a con¬ 
vent, and fome Caiholic churches. 

Literature is in a very advanced ftate throughout 
thefe dominions. The univerfity of Gottingen is de- 
fervedly celebrated ; and contains about 800 ftudents 
of different nations, and 6oprofeflbrs. There are be - 
fides feveral colleges, and a number of well eftabliflied 
fchools, throughout the electorate. In general, edu¬ 
cation is much attended to. 

Although there are various traCls of heath and 
marfhy ground, the foil in general products abundance 
of corn, fruits, hemp, flax, tobacco, madder, and fome 
wine. There are leveral large fair-works. A good 
deal of cattle are reared, and a great number of excel¬ 
lent horfes. Moft metals and minerals are found here. 

The fnrefts furnilh fufficient timber, and large quanti¬ 
ties of pilch and tar.—The natural productions of the 
electorate furnilh ample materials for commerce, fo as 
to prevent the balance being againft them, although 
their manufactures are not fufficient for confumptiou. 

Cattle, horfes, fait, wrought iron, and fuel, are prin¬ 
cipal articles of export. Bremen is one of the greateft 
commercial towns in Germany. 

The elector of Hanover is ddeended from the anci¬ 
ent family of the Guelphs, dukes and debtors of Ba¬ 
varia ; one of whom, Henry the Lion, in 1140, mar¬ 
ried Maude, eldeft daughter of king Henry (Pla-nta- 
gener) II. of England, Their fon William lucceed- 
ed to Brunfwick-Lunenbnrg, and his fon Ctho was 
created duke thereof. The dominions delcended in a 
direCt line to Erneft, who divided them upon his death 
in 1546 into two branches, that of Brunf.vie Lunen¬ 
burg Wolfenbuttle, and Buiniwick Lunenburg Zell. 

The pofleffbr of the latter, Erneft Auguftus, was in 
1692 raifed to the dignity of an elector; before which 
he was head of the college of German princes. Erneft 
married Sophia, daughter of Frederic EleCtor Palatine 
and king of Bohemia, by Elizabeth daughter of 
James I. king of England. Sophia being the next 
Proteftant heir to the houfe of Stuart, the parliament 
fixed the crown of Great Britain upon her on queen 
Anne’s demife ; and George-Louis her eldeft lou be¬ 
came king of Great Britain in confequeiice thereof: 
fince which the electors of Hanover have filled the 
Britifh throne. 

Han-ovek is alfo the name of the capital of the 
above electorate ; and is agreeably fituated in a fandy 
plain on the river Leyne. In E, Long. 10. 5. N. 

Lat. 22. 5, It is a large well-built town, and pretty 

well, 
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Hanfe, well fortified. It has foffered greatly by the French, 

' v who got poffefiion of it in 1757, but were foon after 
driven out. It is noted for a particular kind of beer, 
reckoned excellent in thefe parts. This city was the 
reliJence of the eletftor before he afcended the throne 
of Great Britain. The palace makes no great (hew 
outwardly; but within it is richly furnifhed. The re¬ 
gency of the country is adminiftered in the fame man¬ 
ner as if the fovereign was prefent. 

HANSE, or Hans, an ancient name for a fociety 
or company of merchants, particularly that of certain 
cities in Germany, &c. hence called Hanfe-towns. See 
HknSE-Towns .—The word hanfe is obfolete High 
Dutch or Teutonic ; and fignifies t( alliance, confede¬ 
racy, affociation/’&c. Some derive it from the two 
German words, am-Jee, that is “ on the fea;” by rea- 
fon the firft hanfe towns were all fituatcd on the fea- 
coafl : whence the fociety is faid to have been fir ft 
called am zee Jlenen, that is, “ cities in the fea ;” and 
afterwards by abbreviation, hanfee, and hanfe. 

Hanse-Towks.. The hanfeatic fociety was a league 
between feveral maritime cities of Germany, for the 
mutual protedlion of their commerce. Bremen and 
Ainflerdam Were the two firft who formed it; whofe 
trade received fuch advantage by their fitting out two 
men of war in each to convoy their (hips, that more 
- cities continually entered into the league: even kings 
and princes made treaties with them, and were often 
glad of their affiftance and protection; by which means 
they grew fo powerful by both fea and land; that they 
railed armies as well as navies enjoyed countries in 
fovereignty, and made peace or war, though always in 
defence of their trade, as if they had been an united 
(late or commonwealth. 

At this time alfo abundance of cities, though they 
had no great interefl in trade, or intercourfe with the 
ccean came into their alliance for the prefervation of 
their liberties : fo that in 1020 we find no lefs than 
72 cities in the lift of the towns of the Hanfe ; parti¬ 
cularly Bremen, Amfterdam, Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Dort, Bruges, Oftend, Dunkirk, Middleburgh, Calais, 
Rouen, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, St-Malo, Bayonne, Bil- 
boa, Lifbon, Seville, Cadiz, Canhagena, Barcelona, 
Marfeilles, Leghorn,Naples, Medina, London, Lobec, 
Roftock, Stralfund, Stetin, Wifniar, Konigfberg, 
Dantzig, Elbing, Marienburg. 

The alliance was now fo powerful, that their (hips 
of war were often hired by other princes to adift them 
againft their enemies. They not only awed, but often 
defeated all that oppofed their commerce; and par¬ 
ticularly in 1358, they took fuch revenge of the Da- 
nidi fleet in the Sound for having interrupted their 
commerce, that Waldemar III. then king of Denmark 
for the fake of peace, gave them up all Schonen for 
16 years; by which they commanded the paflage of 
the Sound in their own right.—In 1428 they made 
war on Erick king of Denmark with 250 fail, carry¬ 
ing on board 12,000 men. Thefe fo ravaged the coaft 
of Jutland, that the king was glad to make peace with 
them. 

Many privileges were beftowed upon the hanfe 
towns, by Louis XI. Charles VIII. Louis XII. and 
Francis T. kings of France ; as well as by the empe¬ 
ror Charles V. who had divers loans of money from 
them ; and by kingHenry III. who alfo incorporated 
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them in a trading body, in acknowledgment for Hanfe; 
money which they advanced to him, as well as for the " * 

good Cervices they did him by their naval forces m 
1206. 

Thefe towns exercifed a jurifdi&ion among them- 
felves ; for which purpofe they were divided into four 
colleges or provinces, diftinguifhed by the names of 
their four principalities, viz. Lubec, Cologne, Brunf- 
wic, aud Dantzic, wherein were held their courts of 
judicature. They had a common flock or treafury at 
Lubec, and power to call an aflembly as often as ne- 
ceffary.—They kept magazines or warehoufes for the 
tale of their rocrchandifes in London,Bruges, Antwerp, 

Bergen in Norway, Revel in Livonia, Novogo/od 
in Mufcovy, which were exported to mod parts of 
Europe, in Englifh, Dutch, and Flemifh bottoms. 

One of their principal magazines was at London, 
where a fociety of German merchants was formed call¬ 
ed the fleelyard company. To this company great 
privileges were granted by Edward I. but revoked by 
a£t of parliament in 1552 in the reign of Edward VI. 
on a complaint of the Englilh merchants that this 
company had fo engrofled the cloth trade, that in the 
preceding year they had exported ,50,000 pieces, 
while all the Englifh togetherbad.fhipped off but noo. 

Queen Mary, who afcended the throne the year fol¬ 
lowing, having refolved to marry Philip the empe¬ 
ror’s fbn, fufpended the execution of the aft for three 
years: but,after that term, whether by realbn of fome 
new ftatute, or in purfuance of that of king Edward, 
the privileges of that company were no longer regard¬ 
ed, and all efforts of the hanfe-towns. to recover this 
lofs were in vain. 

Another accident that happened to their mortifica¬ 
tion was while queen Elizabeth was at war with the 
Spaniards. Sir Francis Drake happening to meet 
60 (hips in the Tagus, loaden with corn, belonging to 
the hanfe-towns, took out all the corn as contraband 
goods which they were forbid to carry by their origi¬ 
nal patent. The hanfe towns having complained of 
this to the diet of the empire, the queen lent an am- 
baflador there to declare her reafous. The king of 
Poland likewife interefted himfelf in the affair, becanfe 
the city of Dantzic was under his protedfion. At laft 
though the queen drove hard topreferve the commerce 
of the Englifh in Germany, the emperor excluded the 
Englifh company of merchant-adventurers, who had 
confiderable fadtories at Stade, Embden, Bremen, 
Hamburg, and Elbing, from all trade in the empire. 

In Ihort, the hanfe-towns, in Germany in particular, 
were not only fo flourifhing, but in fo formidable a 
ftate, from the 14th 10 the 16th centuries, that they 
gave umbrage to all the neighbouring princes, who 
threatened a flrong confederacy againft them ; and, as 
the firfl ftep towards it, commanded all the cities 
within their dominion or jurifdidfion to withdraw from 
the onion or hanfe, ai d be no farther concerned there¬ 
in. This immediately feparated all the cities of Eng¬ 
land, France, and Italy, from them. The hanfe, on 
the other hand, prudently put iherofelves under the 
proredlion of theeinpiie : and as the cities juft now 
mentioned had withdrawn from them ; fo they with¬ 
drew from feveral more, and made a decree among 
themfelves, that none fhould be admitted into their fo¬ 
ciety but ihch as Rood within the limits of the German 

empire. 
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■"Haiiway." empire, or were dependent thereon : except Dantzic 
— which continued a member, though in nowife depend- ' 
ent on the empire, only it had been fummoned farmeriy ' 
to the imperial diet. By this means they maintained 
their confederacy for the protection of their trade, as 
it was begun, without being any more envied by their 
neighbours. Hereby likewife thefe were reduced to 
Lubec, Bremen, Hamburgh, and Dantzic; in the firfi: 
of which they kept their regifler, and held airemblies 
once in three years at lead. But this hanfe or union 
has for lome time been diiTolved ; and now every one 
of the cities carries on a trade feparately for itfelf, ac¬ 
cording to the ftipulaiion in fitch treaties of peace, &c. 
as are made for the empire betwixt the emperor and 
other potentates. 

HAN WAY (Jonas), eminent for his benevolent 
defigns and ufeful writings, was born at Porfmouth, 
in Hamplhire on the 12th of Augtifl 1712. His fa¬ 
ther Mr Thomas Hanway, was an officer in the na¬ 
val fervice, and for fome years ftore-keeper to the 
dockyard at that place. He was deprived of his life 
by an accident; and left his widow with four children. 
Jonas, William, Thomas, and Elizabeth, all of a very 
tender age. Mrs Hanway, coming to London after 
the death of her hufband, put Jonas to fchool, where 
he learned writing and accounts, and made fome pro¬ 
ficiency in Latin. At the age of 17 he was fent to 
Lifbon, where hr arrived in June 1729, and was bound 
apprentice to a merchant in that city. His early life, 
\ve are informed, was marked with that difereet atten¬ 
tion to buiinefs, and love of neatnefs and regularity, 
which afterwards difiinguilhed his character. At Lif¬ 
bon his affcCtions were captivated by a lady, then cele¬ 
brated for her beauty and mental accomplifhments; 
but (he, preferring another for her lmfband, returned 
to England, and fpent the latter part of her life in 
London with her family, on terms of friendilrip with 
Mr H.nway—On the expiration of Mr Hanway’s 
appremicefhip, he entered into bufinefs at Lifbon as 
a merchant or faCtor; but did not remain there long 
before he returned to London. 

He foon after connected himfclf as a partner in Mr 
Dingley’s-houfe in St Peterfburg ; where be arrived 
on the 10th of June 1743. The trade of the Englilh 
nation over the Cafpian Sea into Perfia at this period 
had been entrufted to the care of Mr Elton, who not 
content with the purfuit of commercial affairs, had in- 
judicioufly engaged in the fervice of Nadir Shah to 
build fhips on the Cafpian after the European manner. 
This had alarmed the merchants in the Ruffian trade, 
and a refolution was formed that one of their body 
fhould make a journey into Perfia. On this occafion 
Mr Hanway offered his fervice, and was accepted. 
He fet out on the 10th of September; and after ex¬ 
periencing a variety of hazards in that kingdom du¬ 
ring a courfe of 12 months, returned to St Peterfburg 
January 174J, without being able to efiabliffi the 
intended trade by the Cafpian, partly through the 
jealoufy of the Ruffian court on account of Elton’s 
connections with the Perfians, and partly by the trou¬ 
bles and revolutions of the latter kingdom. 

Though Mr Hanway’s conduCt during this expe¬ 
dition feems to have been directed by the ftriCteft 
rules of integrity, yet fome difficulties arofe in fettling 
his demands on his employers. Thefe, however, in 


the end were referred to the determination of impar- Manway, 
tial arbitrators, who at length decided in his favour. '" —v ‘ 

“ I obtained (he fays) my own ; and as to any other 
perfonal advantage, it confided in exercifing my mind 
in patience under trials, and encreadng my know¬ 
ledge of the world.” He now fettled at St Peterf¬ 
burg; where lie remained five years, with no other 
variations in his life than fuch as may be fiippofed to 
occur in the dull round of a mercantile employment. 

During this time he intereded himftlf greatly in the 
concerns of the merchants who had engaged in the 
Cafpian trade; but the independence he had acquired 
having excited a difire fo fee his native country, he, 
after feveraldifappointments which prevented him from 
accomplifliing his view, left St Peterfburg on the 9th 
of July 1750. On his arrival in his native country, 
he did not immediately relinquiffi his mercantile con¬ 
nections, though lie feems to have left Ruffia with 
that view. He employed himftlf fome time as a 
merchant; but afterward::, more beneficially to the 
world, as a private gentleman. In 1753 he publiflied 
“ An Hidorical Account of the Britilh Trade over 
the Cafpian Sea ;with a Journal of Travels from Lon¬ 
don through Ruffia into Perlia ; and back again rliro’ 

Ruffia, Germany, and Holland. To which are add¬ 
ed, the Revolutions of Perfia during the prefent Cen¬ 
tury, with the particular Hi dory of the great Ufur- 
per Nadir Kouli,” 4 vols 4to ; a work which was re¬ 
ceived, as it deferved to be with great attention 
from the pubic. In I7J4 we find Mr Hanway com¬ 
mending a plan offered for the advantage of YVed- 
minfter, and fuggeding hints for the further im¬ 
provement of it, in “ A Letter to Mr John Spran- 
ger, on his excellent Propofal for Paving, Cleanfing, 
and Lighting the Streets of Wedminder, See.” 8vo. 

A few years afterwards, when a fcheme of the like 
kind was carried into cffeCt, many of Mr Hanway’s 
ideas, thrown out in this pamphlet, were adopted. In 
1 756, he printed “ a Journal of Eight Days Journey 
from Portfmonth to Kingdon upon Thames, with an 
Effay on Tea ; ” which was afterwards reprinted in 2 
vols 8vo, 1757. 

At this juncture, Great Britain being on the eve 
of a war with France, the event of which was 
very important to the nation at large, and required 
every effort of patriotifm, and prudence to ward 
off the impending danger, Mr Hanway publiflied 
“ Thoughts on the Duty of a good Citizen with Re¬ 
gard to War and Invafion, in a Letter from a Citizen 
to his Friend,” 8vo. About the fame time, feveral 
gentlemen formed a plan, which was matured and 
made perfeft by the affiduity of Mr Hanway, for pro¬ 
viding the navy with failors, by furnifhing poor chil¬ 
dren with necefiaries to equip them for the fervice of 
their country. The fuccefs and propriety of this fcheme 
foon became apparent. Mr Hanway wrote and pub¬ 
liflied three pamphlets on this occafion ; and the trea- 
furer of the Society, accompanied by Mr Hanway, 
having waited oinjie king, the Society received ioocl. 
from his majefly, 400I. from the Prince of Wales, 
and 200I. from the Princefs Dowager. This excel¬ 
lent inftitution through life was the favourite objeCt 
of Mr Hanway’s care, and continued to fiourilh un¬ 
der bis aufpices greatly to the advantage of the com¬ 
munity. In 1758 lie became an advocate for another 
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Han-way. char, tab!: inftituciou, which derived confulerable emo- 
“—lument from his patronage of it. This was the Mag¬ 
dalen .Charity : and to aliiit it he publifhed “ A Let¬ 
ter to Robert Dinglev, Efq; being a propofal for the 
Relief and employment of friend! ds Girls and repent¬ 
ing. Proftitutes,” 4C0. He alfo printed ether fmall 
performances on the fame fubjeCt. 

In 175-9, Mr Hahway wrote Reafens for an Aug- , 
mentation of at kail Twelve Thoufand Mariners, to he 
employed in the Merchants Service and Coafting Tradc 
in 33 Letters to Charles Gray, Efq; ofColchcfler, 4to .” 
Tiie next year he publilhed feveral performances : viz. 
l. “ A candid hiflotical Account of the Hofpical far 
the Reception of expofed and deferred young Children; 
reprefenting theprefent Planof it as productive of ma¬ 
ny Evils, and not adapted to the Genius and Happinefs 
of this Nation.” 8vo; which being anfwered by an 
anonymous Letter from Halifax in “ Candid Remarks, 
8vo 1760,” Mr Hanway replied to it, and the Remark¬ 
er rejoined. 2. 4< An Account of the Society for 
the encouragement of the Britifh Troops in Germany 
and North America, &c.” 8vo- 3. “ Eight Letters 

40-Duke of-, on the Cuflora of Vails-giving 

in England,” 8vo. This pra&ice of giving vails 
had arrived at a very extravagant pitch, efpecially 
among the fervants of the great. It was Mr Han- 
way who anfwered the kind reproach of a friend in 
& high flation for not coming oftencr to dine with 
-him, by faying “ Indeed I cannot afford it.” The 
nobleman to whom the above letters were addrefled 
was the duke of Newcaftle. The letters are written 
in that humorous ftyle which is mofl attractive of ge¬ 
neral notice, and was bell adapted to thefubjeCl. It was 
Sir Timothy Waldo that fir It put Mr Hanway on this 

plan. Sir Timothy had dined with the duke of N-, 

and, on his leaving the honfe was contributing to the 
.fupportand infolence of a train of fervants who lined 
the hall; and at lait put a crown into the hand of the 
cook, who returned it, faying, Sir, I do not take 
filver .”—“ Don’t you indeed !” faid the worthy ba¬ 
ronet, putting it in his pocket; then I do not give 

f old.” Among the ludicrous circumflances in Mr 
lanway’s letters is one which happened to himfelf. 
He was paying the Servants of a refp'eclable friend for 
a dinner whichtheir mailer had invited him to, one by 
one as they appeared; Sir your great-coat-,’ a fliilling— 
—** Your hat:” a Ihilling—“ Stick a fliilling— 
“ Umbrella:” a fliilling — ci Sir, your gloves — 
<< Why, friend, “ you may keep the gloves they are 
hot worth a Ihilling.” In 1761, Mr Hanway produ¬ 
ced e< Reflections, Effays, ajid Meditations on Life and 
Religion; with a collection of Proverbs and a8 Let¬ 
ters written‘occaftonally on feveral Subjects,’’ in 2 Vols 
8vo. 

The many ufeful and public fpirited plans which Mr 
Hanway hafl promoted for the welfare of the community 
had now rendered liis character molt refpeCtably po¬ 
pular, while his difintereftednels, and the fincerity of 
his intentions, were confpicuous to all. five citizens 
of London of whom the late Mr Hoare the banker 
was one, waited on Lord Bute, at that time the nii- 
nifler; and, in their own names, and the names of 
their fellow citizens, requefted that fome notice might 
be taken of a man, who at the expence of his own 
private fortune, and unremitting application, had ren- 
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dered fo many and fuch meritorious fervices to his Hanway. 
Country. In confequence of this requeft, he was in v 
JMy 1762 appointed by a patent one of the com- 
miffioners for victualling -the navy ; a poll which he 
held above 21 years. The next aft of public benefi¬ 
cence in which we find him engaged is the collection 
of money for the fullerers by the fire which h appened 
at Montreal, in the province of Quebec, in May 1765, 
when a fourth part of the city was conlumed. On this 
occafion Mr Hanway, in conjunction with two other 
gentlemen, collected 84151-—The very next year a 
dreadful fire broke out in Bridge Town in Barbadoes, 
which confumed buildings and property to the amount 
of near ioo,oool. A fubferiptian was opened,, in 
which Mr Hanway was a principal aCtor, and 14,8861. 
were collected, and tranlmitted to a committee appoint¬ 
ed at Barbadoes to diftribute it to the unfortunate fuf- 
ferers. Ac fubfeqttcnt periods he continued to mterefl 
himfelf in various other plans for relieving the diftref- 
fes, and promoting the good, of different clafles of 
the community. His attention was particularly di¬ 
rected towards alleviating the miferies of young chim- 
ney-fweepers. Befides the diflreffes of thefe helplefs 
beings, which are open to general obfervation, fuch 
as a contortion of the limbs, and the preventitn of 
their growth, they are liable to a difeale peculiar to 
■their occupation,now known by the name of the chim¬ 
ney fweeper's cancer. Four children have been brought 
together into a workhoufe, all afflicted with this dread¬ 
ful and incurable difeafe. After much inquiry and 
confederation, he ptibliflied in 1773, “ The State of 
theChimney-fweepers Young Apprentices; ftiowing 
the wretched condition of thefe diflrelfed Boys ; the 
El Conduct of fuch Mailers as do not obferve the Ob¬ 
ligation of indentures; the Neeeflity of a Arid In-, 
quiry in order to-fwpport the civil and religious Righ ts 
of thefe Apprentices,” 121110. This fmall pamphlet 
has already been productive of fome advantage to the 
objeCls intended to be benefited by it. The fucced- 
ing year I774he enlarged a former publication, entitled 
u Advice from a Farmer to his Daughter, &c.” and 
republilhed it under the title of “ Virtue in humble 
Life: containing Reflections on the reciprocal Duties 
of the Wealthy and Indigent, the Mailer and the 
Servant,” 2 vol. 8vo ; a work deferving the particular 
consideration of every magiflrate. This edition in a 
few months being fold, he reprinted it in two quarto 
Volumes, with a dedication to Mrs Montague. 

In 1780, finding his health decline, he determined 
to refigli bis office at^the victualling board, which he 
did On the 2d of October that year; and immediately 
received a grant of bis whole falary by way of a .pen- 
fion, to continue for lift. This favour he owed to 
the efiteem which his majefty, to whom he was per fin¬ 
ally known entertained of him ; excited by his various 
exertions in behalf of his country and mankind—He 
was now releafed from his molt material bufinefs, but 
did not think it would conduce to his happinefs to 
lead an idle life. He engaged again in behalf of the 
chimney-fweepershoys; and promoted, by every means 
in his power, the eftablifliment of Sunday-fchools, 
which ate now in a fair way to be adopted in every 
county in England. He like wife promoted a fubferip- 
tion for the relief of the many black poor people who 
wandered about the metropolis in extreme diflrefs; 

and 
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Mwwa*. and the lords of the treafury feconded the defign, by 

--„_ directing money, as far as 14 1. a-head, to be ifiued to 

the committee, to enable them to fend the blacks to 
fuch places abroad as might be fiked on. After en¬ 
countering many obftacles, about 300 negroes were 
fent,. properly accommodated with provifious arid ne- 
ccflaries, to Africa, under the conduct of a perfon ap. 
proved for that ftation, The objeCt of this plan, be- 
lidcs relieving the mifery of thefe poor people, was to 
prevent in time the unnatural connexions between 
black perfonS arid white, the difagreeable confequences 
of which make their appearance but too frequently in 
the flreets. 

In the fumtner of 1786 Mr Hanway’s health de¬ 
clined fo vifibly that he thought it neceffary to attend 
only to that. He had long felt the approach of a dif- 
order in the bladder, which, incrcafing by degrees, 
caufed a ftrangury ; and at length, on the 5th of Sep¬ 
tember 1786, put a period to a life fpent almoft en¬ 
tirely in the fervice of his fellow creatures. On the 
T3th he was interred in the family vault at Hanweli, 
being attended to the grave by a numerous retinue of 
friends; and ftnee his death the public regard to his 
virtues has been difplayed by a fubfeription of feveral 
hundred pounds towards erecting a monument to per¬ 
petuate his memory. 

Mr Hanway in his perfon was of the middle fize,of 
a thin fpare habit, but well fhaped : his limbs were 
failiioned with the niceft fymmetry. In the latter years 
of his life he (looped very much'; and when he walked, 
found it conduce to eafe to let his head incline towards 
one fide: but when he went firft to Ruffia at the age of 30, 
his face was full and comely, and his perfon altogether 
fuch asobtainedforhim theappellationof the Hand fame 
Engli(J)men,\i\ his drefs, as far as was conliftcnt withbis 
idcasof health andeafe,he accommodated himfelf to the 
prevailing fafhion. As it was frequently neceffary for 
him to appear in polite circles on unexpected occasions, 
he ufually wore drefs clothes, with 1 a large French 
bag. His hat ornamented with a gold button, was 
of a fize and fafhion to be worn as well under the arm 
as on the head. When it rained, a fmall parapluie 
defended his face and wig. Thus he was always pre¬ 
pared to enter into any company without impropriety 
or the appearance of negligence. His drels for fa 
public occaftons was a fuit of rich dark brown; the 
coat and waiftcoat lined throughout with ermine, 
which juft appeared at the edges ; and a fmall gold- 
hilled fword. As he was extremely fufceptible of cold, 
he wore flannel under the linings of all his clothes, and 
ufually three pair of (lockings. He was the firft man 
who ventured to walk the ftreets of London with an 
umbrella over his head. After carrying one near 3© 
years, he faw them come into general ufe. The pre¬ 
carious ftate of his health when he arrived in England 
front Ruffia, made it neceffary for him to ufe the ut- 
moft caution ; and his perfeverance in following the 
advice of the medical practitioners was remarkable. 
After Dr Lieberkyn phyfician to the king of Pruffia 
had recommended milk as a proper diet to reflore his 
ftrength, he made it the chief part of his food for 30 
years ; and though it at firft difagreed with him, he 
perfiited in trying it under every preparation that it 
was capable of till it agreed With his ltomacb. By 
this rigid attention andcare, his health was eftablifbed ; 

Vex., VIII. 


his lungs acquired flrength and elafticity j and it is 
probable he would have lived feveral years longer, if 
the diforder which was the immediate caufe of his 
death had left him to the gradual decay of nature. 
His mind was the moft aCtive that it is poffible to con¬ 
ceive ; always on the wing, and never appearing to be 
weary. He rofe in the fummer at four or rive, and in 
the winter at feven. Havingalways bufmefs before him, 
he was every day employed till the time of retiring to 
reft j and, when in health, was commonly afleep with¬ 
in two minutes after his lying down in bed. 

Writing was his favourite employment, or rather 
amufement; and when the number of bis literary 
works is conftdered, and that they were the produce 
only of thofe hours which lie was able to fnatcli from 
public bufmefs, an idea may be formed of his applica¬ 
tion. But by leaving his work to cranfaCt his ordinary 
bufmefs, and afterwards recurring to it with new ideas, 
all his literary labours arc defective in the arrangement 
of the marter, and appear to have tco much of the 
mifcelianeous in their compofition. The original idea 
is fometimes left for the purfuit ofone newly ftarted, 
and either taken up again when the mind of the 
reader has almoft loft it, or it is totally defierted. Yet 
thofe who are judges of literary compofition fay, that 
his language is well calculated to have the efieCt lie 
defired on the reader, and. imp refs him with the idea 
that the author was a man of inflexible integrity, and 
wrote from the pure dictates of the heart. It is plain 
and unornamented, without the appearance of art or 
the affectation of Angularity. Its greateff defeCt (fay 
they) is a want of concifenefs, its greateff beauty, an 
unaffected and genuine fimplicity. He fpoke French 
and Portuguefe, and underffood the Rus and modern 
Perfic imperfectly. Latin lie had been taught at 
fchool, but had not much occafton to cultivate it after 
he entered into life. 

Mr Hanway, although never married himfelf, was 
yet an advocate for marriage, and recommended i[ 
to all young people. Pie thought it the moil effectual 
reffraim on licentioufnefs, and that an increafe of tin* 
happinefs was by no means the natural confequence of 
an increafe of domeftic cares. A “local habitation,” 
with the fociety of a fenlible woman, the choice of un- 
biaffed affeCtion, he efteemed as the moft engaging 
perfuafive to the love of order and economy; without 
which he thought life, in whatever ftation, muff be 
disjointed and perturbed and unhappy. The lady 
who engaged his firft affeCtion was uncommonly hand* 
fotne; and it is probable he was prevented from marry¬ 
ing only by bis failing to obtain her, and the unfcttled 
manner in which the firft years of his life were fpent: 
for he loved the lociety of women ; and in the parties 
Which frequently breakfafted at his boufe the-ladies 
ufually made the greater portion of the company. 

In his tranfaCtions with the world, he was always 
open, candid,and fincere. Whatever he faid might 
be depended on with implicit confidence. Headhercd 
to the ftriCt truth, even in the manner of iris relation ; 
and no brilliancy of thought could induce him to vary 
from the faCt: but although fo frank in his own pro¬ 
ceedings, he had feen too much of life to be cafily de¬ 
ceived by others ; and he did not often place a confi¬ 
dence that was betrayed. He did not, however, think, 
the world fo degenerate as is commonly imagined t 
P p “ And 
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Manway “ And ifl did (he ufcd to fay), I would hoc let it 
It appear ; for nothing can tend fo dfedfually to make a 
■Iappincfs. mail or t0 ] tce p hint fo, as a marked fufpicion. 

Confidence is the reward of truth and fidelity, and thefe 
fitould never be exerted in vain.” In his department 
of commitlioner for vidlualling the navy he was uncom¬ 
monly affiduous and attentive; and kept the contractors 


when we inquire or pronounce what human happiuefs Happ inefs. 
corififts in. “ 


If any pofitive fignification, diftindl from what we 
mean by pleafure, can be affixed to the term happinefs, 
'it may be taken to denote a certain ftate of the ner¬ 
vous fyftem in that part of the human frame in which 
we feel joy and grief, paffions and affedlions. Whe- 


and perfons who had dealings wit h the office at a great 
difiance. He would not even accept a hare or pheafant, 
nor the fmalleft prefent, from any of them ; and when 
any were fent him, he always returned them, not in a 
morofe manner, as ifheaffedted the cxcefs of difinte- 
reltednefs, but with fonte mild anfvver j fuch as, “ Mr 
Hanway returns many thanks toMr--for the pre¬ 

fent he intended him ; but he has made it a rule not to 
accept any thing from anyperfon engaged with theof- 

fice: A rulewhich, whilft he acknowledges Mr-’s 

good intentions, he hopes he will not expedl him to 
break through.” With all this goodnels, Mr Hauway 
had a certain Angularity of thought and manners, 
which was perhaps the confequence of his living the 
greater part of his life in foreign countries, and never 
having been married. He was not by any means an in¬ 
attentive obferver of the little forms of politenefs : but 
as he had ftudied them in various realms, feledting 
thofe which he approved, his politenefs differed from 
that of other people; and his converfation had an air 
of originality in it that was very pleafing. 

Belides the works already mentioned in the courfe 


ther this part be the heart, which the turn of moil 
languages would lead us to believe ; or the diaphragm, 
as Buffbn, or the upper orifice of the fiomach, as Van 
Helmont thought; or rather be a kind of fine net¬ 
work, lining the whole region of the prsecordia, as 
others have imagined ; it is poffible not only that every 
painful fenfation may violently ffiake and difturb the 
fibres at the time, but that a feries of fuch may at 
length fo derange the very texture of the fyftem, as to 
produce a perpetual irritation, which will ffiow itfelf 
by fretfulnefs, reftleffnefs, and impatience. It is pol- 
fiblc alfo, on the other hand, that a fucceffionof plea- 
furable fenfations may have fuch an effedt upon this 
fubtle organization, as to caufe the fibres to relax, 
and return into their place and order ; and thereby to 
recover, or if not loft ropreferve, that harmonious con¬ 
formation which gives tothe mind itsfenfe of com¬ 
placency and fatisfadlion. This ftate may be denomi¬ 
nated happinefs : And is fo far diftinguilhable from 
pleafure, that it does not refer to any particular objedt 
of enjoyment, or confift like pleafure in the gratifi¬ 
cation of one or more of the fenfes ; but is rather the 


of this article, Mr Hanway was the author of a great 
number of others ; his diffcrentpublicationsamounting 
all together to between fixty and feventy. A complete 
lift of them is given by his biographer Mr Pugh, from 
whofe grateful and well-written performance this 
article has been chiefly extracted. 

HAP, or Happ, in law, fignifies to catch or fnatch 


fecondary effedt which fuch objedts and gratifications 
produce upon the nervous fyftem, or the ftate in which 
they leave it. The comparative fenfe, however, in 
which we have explained the term happinefs , is more 
popular ; and in profecuting the fubjedl, we may con- 
fider, 1. What human fiappinefs does not confift in ; 
and, 2. What it does confift in. 


a thing. Thus we meet with, to hap the poffeffion of 
a deed-poll. Littleton, fol. 8. alfo, to hap the rent. 
If partition be ffiade between two parceners, and more 
land be allowed the one than the other, flic that hath 
1110ft of the land charges it to the other, and happeth 
the rent whereon affizeis brought. 

HAPPINESS, or Fei.icitv, abfolutely taken, de¬ 
notes the durable poffdfion of perfedt good without 
any mixture of evil, or the enjoyment of pure pleafure 
unalloyed with pain; or a ftate in which all the 
withes are faiisfied : In which fenfes, Happinefs is 
known only by name upon the earth. The word happy, 
when applied to any ftate or condition of human life, 
will admit of no politive definition, but is merely a re¬ 
lative term: that is, when we call a man happy, we 
mean that he is happier than fome others with whom 
we compare him ; than the generality of others ; or 
than he himfelf was in fome other lituation. 

This interefting fubjedl: bas been treated by many 
eminent writers, and in a great variety of ways ; but 
l>y none does it appear to have been fet in a clearer 
and more definite point of view than by Archdeacon 
Paley in the fixth chapter of his Principles ofPhilofophy. 
• < In ftridlnefs (fays that elegant writer), any condition 
maybe denominated happy in which the amount or 
aggregate of pleafure exceeds that of pain ; and the 
degree of happiuefs depends upon the quantity of this 
excefs. And the greateft quantity of it, ordinarily 
attainable in human life, is what we mean by happinefs, 


1 . FirJ} then happinefs Joes not confift in the plea- 
fures of fenfe, in whatever profufion or variety they ba 
enjoyed. By the pleafures of fenfe are meant, as well 
the animal gratifications of eating, drinking, and that 
by which the lpecies is continued, as the more refined 
pleafures of mufic, painting, architedlure, gardening, 
fplendid fhows, theatric exhibitions, and the pleafures, 
laftly, of adlive fpiprts, as of hunting, fhooting, fifhing 
&c. For, 1. Thefe jtleafnre continue but for a little 
while at a time. This is true of them, all, efpecially of 
the groffer fort. Laying afide the preparation and 
the expedlation, and computing ftridlly the adtual fen- 
fat ion, we (hall be furprifed to find how inconfider- 
able a portion of our tim* they occupy, how few 
hours in the four and twenty they are able to fill up. 
2. By repetition, they lofe their relifh. It is a pro¬ 
perty of the machine, for which we know no reme¬ 
dy, that the organs by which we perceive pleafure arc 
blunted and benumbed, by being frequently exercifed 
in the fame way. There is hardly any one who has 
not found the difference between a gratification when 
new and when familiar, and any pleafure which does not 
become indifferent as it grows habitual. 3. The ea- 
gernefs for high and intenfe delights takes away the 
relifli from all others ; and as fuch delights fall rarely 
in our way, the greater part of our time becomes from 
this caufe empty and uneafy. There is hardly any 
delulton by which men are greater fufferers in their 
happinefs, than by their expedling too much from 

what 
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Happineft, what is called pleafure, that is, from thofe intenfede- 

——-v.-lights which vulgarly engrofs the name of pleafure. 

The very expectation fpoils them. When they do 
come, we are often engaged in taking pains to per- 
fuaue onrfelves how much wc are pleated, rather than 
enjoying any pleafure which fprings naturally out of 
the object. And whenever we depend upon being 
vaftly delighted, wc always go home fecretly grieved 
st milling our aim. Likewife as hath been obferved 
juft now when this humour of being prodigioufly de¬ 
lighted has once taken hold of the imagination, it 
hinders us from providing for or acquiefcing in tliofe 
gently foothing engagements, the due variety and fuc- 
ceflion of which are the only things that fupply a con¬ 
tinued ftream of happinefs. 

The truth feems to be that there is a limit at which 
thefe pleafures foon arrive, and from which they ever 
afterwards decline. They are by necellity of lliort 
duration, as the organs cannot hold on their emotions 
beyond a certain length of time; and if you endeavour 
to compenfate for their imperfection in their nature by 
the frequency with which you repeat them, you lofe 
more than you gain by the fatigue of the faculties and 
the diminution of fenfibility. We have in this ac¬ 
count faid nothingof the lofs of opportunities or the de¬ 
cay of faculties,which whenever they happen, leave the 
voluptuary deftitute and defperare ; teaied by delires 
that can never be gratified, and the memory of plca- 
fures which muft return no more. It will alfo be al¬ 
lowed by thofe who have experienced it, and perhaps 
by thofe alone, that pleafure which is purchafed by 
the incumbrance of our fortune is ptirchaied too dear : 
the pleafure never compenfating for the perpetual irri¬ 
tation of embarrafled circumftances. 

Thefe pleafures, after all, have their value; and as 
thej young are always too [eager in their purfuit of 
them, the old are fometimes too rernifs ; chat is, too 
ftudious of their eafe to be at the pains for them which 
they really deferve. 

Secondly , Neither does happinefs confift in an exemp¬ 
tion from pain, labour, care, bulinefs, fufpenfe, nmlef- 
tation, and “ thofe evils which *re without fueli a 
ftatc being ufually attended not with eafe, but with 
depreffion of fpirits, a tafteleffncfs in all our ideas, 
imaginary anxieties and the whole train of hypochon¬ 
driacal affedtions. For which reafon it feldom an- 
fwers the expectations of thofe who retire from their 
(hops and counting-houfes to enjoy the remainder of 
their days in leifure and tranquillity ; much lefs of 
fuch as in a fit of chagrin fliut themielves up in cloy- 
fters and hermitages, or quit the world and their fta- 
tions in it for folitude and repofe. 

Where there exifts a known external caufe of unea- 
finefs, the caufe may be removed, and the unealinefs 
will ceafe. But thofe imaginary diftrefles which men 
feel for want of real ones (and which are equally tor¬ 
menting, and fo far equally real) as they depend 
upon no fingle or aflignable fubje<9: of uneafinefs, fo 
they admit oft-times of no application or relief. Hence a 
moderate pain, upon which the attention may fallen 
and fpend itfelf, is to many a rcfrelhment; as a fit of 
the gout will fometimes cure the fpleen. And the 
fame of any moderate agitation of the niiud, as a lite¬ 
rary controverfy, a law-fuit, a contcfted election, and 
above ail gaming ; the paffion for which, in men of 


fortune atsd liberal minds, is only to be accounted for Happinefs 
on this principle. * ~ 

Thirdly, Neither does happinefs confift in greatnefs, 
rank, or elevated ftation. 

Were it true that all fuperiority afforded pleaftwe, 
it would follow, that by how much we were the great¬ 
er, that is, the more perfons we were fuperior to, in 
the fame proportion, fo far as depended upon this 
caufe, we fliould be the happier; but fo it is, that no 
fuperiority yields any fatisfadlion, fave that which we 
poffefs or obtain over thofe with whom we immediately 
compare ourfclves. The fhepherd perceives no plea- 
furc in his fuperiority over his dog ; the farmer in his 
fuperiority over the fhepherd ; the lord in his fuperi¬ 
ority over the farmer ; nor the king, laftly, in his fu- 
periority over the lord. Superiority, where there is 
no competition, is feldom contemplated ; what moll 
men indeed are quite unconfcious of. But if the fame* 
fnepherd can run, fight, or whillle, better than thepear- 
fants of his village ; if the farmer can Ibow better 
cattle, if he keeps a better horfe, or be fuppofed to 
have a longer ptirfe, than any farmer in the hundred ; 
if the lord have more lute reft in au election, greater 
favour at court, a better houfe, or larger eftate, than 
any nobleman in the country ; if the king poflefles a 
more exteniive territory, a more powerful fleet or ar¬ 
my, a more fpendid eftablifhment, more loyal fubjeCls, 
or more weight and authority in adjufling the affairs 
of nations, than any prince in Europe ; in all thele 
cafes, the parties feel an actual fatisfa&ion in their fu¬ 
periority. No fuperiority appears to be of any ac¬ 
count but a fuperiority over a rival. This, it is ma- 
nifell, may exit!wherever rivalfhips do; and rivalfhipa 
fall out amongft men of all ranks and degrees. The 
objeCt of emulation, the dignity or magnitude of this 
objcCl, makes 110 difference ; as it is nor what cither 
poflefles that conftitutes the pleafure, but what one 
poflefles more than the other. Philofophy fmilcs at the 
contempt with which the rich and great fpeak of the 
petty flrifes and competitions of the poor; not reflec¬ 
ting that thefe flrifes and competitions arejult as rea- 
fonable as their own, and the pleafure which fuccefs af¬ 
fords the fame. 

It appears evident then, that happinefs does not 
confift in greatnefs; fince what are fuppofed to be the 
peculiar advantages of greatnefs, the pleafures of am¬ 
bition and fuperiority, are in reality common to all 
conditions. But whether the purfuits of ambition be 
ever wife, whether they contribute more to the happi¬ 
nefs or mifery of the purfuers, is a different qutftion ; 
and a queffion concerning which we may be allowed 
to entertain great doubt. The pleafure of fuccefs is 
exquifue ; fo alfo is the anxiety of the purluit, and 
the pain of difappointmenc; and what is the word; 
part of the account, the pleafure is fhort lived. We 
foon ceafe to look back upon thofe whom we have 
left behind; new Cornells are engaged in, new pro- 
fpeCts unfold themfelves ; a fucceilion of ftruggles is 
kept up, whilft there is a rival left within the compafs 
of our views and profeflion ; and when there is none, 
the pleafure with the purfuit is at an end. 

II. We have feen what happinefs docs not confift 
in. We are next to confider in what it docs confift. 

In the conduct of life, the great matter is, to know- 
beforehand what will pleafe us, and what pleafures will 
P P 2 hold 
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LXappincfs. -held out. So far as we know this, our choice will be 
' juftified by the event. And this knowledge is more 
rare and difficult than at firil fight it may feem to be : 
For fometimes pleafures, whichar.e wonderfully alluring 
and flattering in the profped, turn out in fhe poffef- 
lion extremely inlipid ; or do not hold out as w.e ex¬ 
pected : at ether times .pleafures ftart up, which never 
entered into our calculation, and which we might have 
miffed of by not forekeing ; from whence we have rca- 
fon to believe, tha: we actually do mifs of many plea- 
l'nres from the fame caufe. 

By rcafon of the original diverfity of taftc, capacity, 
and conflitntion, obftrvable in the human fpecies, and 
the Hill greater variety which habitant! fathion have 
introduced in chefe particulars ; it is impoffible to pro- 
pofe any plan of happinefs which will fuccced to all, or 
any method of life which is unhrerfally eligible or prac¬ 
ticable. AH that can be faid is, that there remains a 
preemption in favour of thofe conditions of fife in 
which men generally appear moft cheerful and con¬ 
tented. for though the apparent happinefs of man¬ 
kind be not always a true meafure of their real happi- 
nds, it is the beft meafure we have. 

Upon this principle, then, bappinpfs appears 
con iili. 


to 


1. In the exercife of the focial affections.-,—- 
Thofe perfons commonly poffefsgood fpirits who have 
about them many objects of affcfiion and endearment ; 
as wife, children, kindred, friends ; and to the want 
of thele may be imputed the peeviffinefs of monks, and 
offuchas lead a monaftic life. Of the fame nature 
with the indulgence of our domeftic affe&ioas, and 
equally rcfrefliing to the fpirits, is the pleafure which 
refults from a£ts of bounty and benefic-ence, exercifed 
either in giving money, or in imparting to thofe who 
want it the affiflance of eurlkilland prqfeffion. 

2. Another main article ofhuman happinefs is, the 
exercife of our faculties, either of body or mind, in 
the purfuit of fome engaging end. 

It feems to be true, that no plenitude of prefent 
gratifications can make the poffeffor happy for a con¬ 
tinuance, unlefs lie have fomething in referve, fome- 
thing to hope for and look forward to. This may he 
inferreJ from comparing the alacrity and fpirits of men 
who are engaged in any purfuit which interefts them, 
with the dej v ft ion and ennui of almoft all who are ei¬ 
ther born to fo much that they want nothing more, or 
who have ufed up their fatisfaftions too foon, and 
drained the fources of them. It is this intolerable 
vacuity of mind which carries the rich and great to the 
horfe-coorfe and the gaming table; and often engages 
them in cooteftn and purfuitsof which the fnccefs bears 
no proportion to the folicirude and expence with which 
it is fought. , 

The queflion now occurs, How we are to provide 
ourfelves with a fucceflio.i of pleat urable engagements? 
This requires two things : Judgment in the choice, of 
ends adapted to our opportunities ; and a command of 
imagination, fo as to be able, when the judgment has 
made choice of an end, to traijsfer-a pleafure to the 
means ; after which the end may be forgotten as foon 
as we will. Hence thofe pleafures are moft valuable, 
not which are moft exquifite in the fruition, but molt 
produftive of engagement and aftivity in the purfuit. 

A man who is in earned in his endeavours after the 
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happinefs of a future ftate, has in this refpeft an ad- Happinefr. 
vantage over all the world. For he has conftantly v ' “* 
before his eyes an.objeft of fupreme importance, pro- 
dufti.ve .ofperpeiual engagement and aftjyity, and of 
which the purfuit .(which can be faid of no purfuit be- 
fides) laftshim to bis life’s end. Yet even he muft 
have many ends befide the far end ; but then they will 
condnft to that, be fubordinate, and in fome way or 0- 
xher capable of being referred to that, and deriye their 
fatisfaftion, or an addition of fatisfaftion, from that. 

Engagement is every thing. The more fignificanr, 
however, our engagements are, the better ; fuch as 
the planning of laws, inftituiions, manufadurts, cha¬ 
rities, improvements, public works, and the endeavour¬ 
ing by our intereft, addrefe, folicitations, and adivity, 
to carry them into efted: Or, upon a fmaller fealc, 
the procuring of a maintenance and fortune for our 
families, by a courfe of indnftry and application to our 
callings, which forms and gives motion to the common 
occupations of life ; training up a child ; profecuting 
a fcheme for his future eftabli/hment ; making our¬ 
felves mailers of a language ora fcience ; improving or 
managing an eftate ; labouring after a piece of prefer¬ 
ment : And, laftly, any engagement which is innocent 
is better than none ; as the writing of a book, the 
building pf a houfe, the laying out of a garden, the 
^>gg* n g °f a filh-pond ; even the railing of a cucqmber 
or a tulip. Whilft the mind is taken up with the 
objeds or bufinefs .before it, we are commonly happy, 
whatever the objed or bufinefs be; when the mind is 
abfent, and fhe thoughts arc wandering to fomething 
dfe than what is puffing in the place in which we are, 
we are often miferable. 

3. The art in which the iecret of human happinefs 
in a great meafure confifts, is to fet the habits in fuch 
a manner, that every change may be a change for the 
better. The habits themfelvcs are much the fame ; 
for whatever is made habitual becomes fmooth, and 
cafy, and indifferent. The return to an old habit is 
Ijkewife eafy, whatever the habit be. Therefore the 
advantage is with thofe habits which allow of indul¬ 
gence in the deviation from them. The luxurious re¬ 
ceive no greater pleafure from their dainties than the 
peafant does from his bread and cbeefe ; but the pea¬ 
sant whenever he goes abroad finds a feaft, whereas the 
epicure muft be well entertained to efcape difguft. 

Thofe who fpend every day at cards, and thofe who 
go every day to plough, pais their time much alike ; 
intent Upon what they are about, wanting nothing, 
regretting nothing, they are both in a Hate of cafe : 

But then, whatever fnfpends the occupation of the card- 
player diftreffes him ; wherras to the labourer, every 
interruption is a refreihntent : and this appears in the 
different efTeft that the Sabbath produces upon the 
two, which proves a day of recreation to the one, but 
a lamentable burden to the other. The man who has 
learned to live alone, feels his fpirits enlivened when¬ 
ever he enters into company, and takes his leave with¬ 
out regret; another, who has long been accuftomed to 
a crowd or continual fucceffion of company, experien¬ 
ces in company no elevation of fpirits, nor any greater 
fatisfaftion than what the man of a retired life finds in 
his chimney-corner. So far their conditions are equal: 
bullet a change of place, fortune, or.fituation, fepa-’ 
rate the companion from his circle, his vifuors, his 
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Happinefs. club, common-room, or coffee-Jioufe, and the diffe- 
-*—■*—- rence of advantage in the choice and conftitution of 
the two habits will (how itfelf. Solitude comes to the 
one clothed with melancholy ; to the other it brings 
liberty and quiet. You will fee the one fretful and 
reftleifs, at a lofs how to dilpofe of his time, till the 
hour comes round that he can forget himfelf in bed : 
the other ealy and fatisfied, taking up his book or his 
pipe as foon as he finds himfelf alone ; ready to admit 
any little amuiement that calls up, or to turn his 
hands and attention to the fir ft bufinefs that prefents 
itfelf j or content without either to fit Hill, and let his 
trains of thought glide indolently through his brain, 
without much ufc, perhaps, or pleafure, but without 
hankering after any thing better and without irrita¬ 
tion. A reader who has inured himfelf to books of 
lcience and argumentation, if a novel, a well written 
pamphlet, an article of news, a narrative of a curious 
voyage, or the journal of a traveller, fall in his way, 
fits down to the repaft -with relilh, enjoys his enter¬ 
tainment while itlafts, and can return when it is over 
to his graver reading without diltafte. Another, 
with whom nothing will go down but works of humour 
and pleafantry, or whofe curiofity muft be interefted 
by perpetual novelty, will confume a bookfeller’s win¬ 
dow in half a forenoon : during which time he is ra¬ 
ther in fearch of diverfien than diverted : and as books 
to his tafte are few and Ihort and rapidly read over, 
the flock is foon exhaufted, when he is left without 
refource from this principalfupply of innocent amnfe- 
ment. 

So far as circumltances of fortune conduce to hap- 
pinefs, it is not the income which any manpoflefles, but 
the increafe of income that affords the pleafure. Two 
perfons, of whom one begins with 160I. and advances 
his income to ioool. a year; and the other fets off 
with 1000 1 . and dwindles down to 100 1 . may, in the 
courfc of their time, have the receipt and fpendiiig of 
the fame futn of money ; yet their fatisfaftion, fo far 
as fortune is concerned in it, will be very different •• 
the feries and film total of their incomes being the 
fame, it makes a wide difference which end they be¬ 
gin at. 

4. Happinefs confifts in health : underftanding by 
health, not only freedom from bodily difteinpers, but 
alfo that tranquillity, firmnefs, and alacrity of mind, 
which wc call good fpirits. For the fake of health, ac¬ 
cording to this notion of it, no facrifices can be too 
great. Whether it require us to relinquifh lucrative 
(ituations, to abftain from favourite indulgences, to 
control intemperate paflions, or undergo tedious re¬ 
gimens; whatever difficulties it lays asunder, a man, 
who purfues his happinefs rationally and refolutely, 
will be content to fubmit to. When wc are in per¬ 
fect health and fpirits, we feel in ourfelves a happinefs 
independent of any particular outward gratification 
whatever, and of which we can give no account. This 
is an enjoyment which the Deity lias annexed to life; 
and probably conflitutes, in a great meafurc the hap¬ 
pinefs of infauts and brutes, efpecially of the lower 
and fedentary orders of animals, as of oyfters, peri¬ 
winkles, and the like. 

The above account of human happinefs will juftify 
thefe two conelufions, which, although found in moft 
books of morality, have fddombeen fupported by any 


{ufficient reafons: X. That happinefs is pretty equally 
diflributed amongft the different orders of civil fociety ; 
and, %. That vice has no advantage over virtue, even 
with refpeft to this world’s happinefs.” 

HAQUE, in old writers, a litle hand-gun, pro¬ 
hibited to be ufed for deftruftion of game, &c. by fta- 
tute 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. and 2 & 3 Ed. VI. cap. 
14. There is alfo the half-haque, or demi-liaque, 
within the faid afts. 

HARAM. See Seraglio. 

HARAN, otherwife Charge in Mefopotamia, a 
city celebrated for having been the place where Abra¬ 
ham fir ft retreated after he left Ur (Gen. xi. 31, 32): 
and where Terah, Abraham’s father, died and was bu¬ 
ried. Thitherit was likewife that Jacob retired to La¬ 
ban when he fled from the indignation of his brother 
Efati (id. xxvii 45. xxviii.io, &c.) Laftly at Haran 
or Charrae in Mefopotamia, Craffhs the Roman general 
was defeated and killed by the Parthians. Haran 
was fituated between the Euphrates and the river Che- 
bar, at a good diftanee from the place where thefe 
two rivers join. 

HARANGUE, a modern French name for a fpeech 
or oration made by an orator in public,—Menage de¬ 
rives the word from the Italian arenga , which fignifies 
the fame ; formed, according to Ferrari, from aringo, 
“ a juft, or place of jufting.” Others derive it from 
the Latin ara } “ altar by reafon the fivft harangues 
were made before altars ; whence the verfe of Juvenal 

Aut Lvgduntnfis rhetor ditturus ad aram. 

Harangues were ufually made by the generals, 
previous to an engagement both anjongft the Greeks 
and Romans. An harangue on Inch occafions was 
called atlocutio. See Allocutio. 

The word is alfo frequently ufed in an ill fenfe, viz. 
for a too pompous, prolix, or unfeafonable fpeech or 
declamation. 

HARBINGER, an officer of a king’s houlhold, 
having four yeomen under him, who ride a day’s jour¬ 
ney before the court when it travels, to provide Jodge- 
ings, &c, 

HARBOROUGH, a town of Leicefterlhire, 84, 
miles from Loudon. It is a great thoroughfare 
in the road to Derby, near the fource of the river 
Welland; and was famous in Camden’s time, for its 
beafl fair, where the bell horfes and colts are {till fold.. 

1 1$ fairs are April 29. and Oft. 19, The market is 
on Tnefday, for the ufe of which the Earl of Harbo-. 
rough has lately built a neat market-boufe at, his own 
expence. Here is a good frte-fchool, and a fair cha- 
pel of cafe to Great-bowden in its patiffi. 

HARBOUR, a general name given to any fea port 
or haven, as alfo to any place convenient for mooring 
{hipping, although at a great diftanee from the fea.. 
The qualities requilite in a good harbour are, that the 
bottom be entirely free from rocks or fliallows ; that, 
the opening be of fufficient extent to adroit the en¬ 
trance or departure of large flfips without difficulty 
that it Ihoald have good anchoring, ground, and be 
eafy of accefs that it (hould be well defended from 
the violence of the wind and fea ,• that -in lhould have 
room and convenience to receive the {hipping of di-£fe— 
rent nations, and tliofe which are laden with different 
merchandifes ; that it be furnifhed with a good light- 
houfe, and have a variety of proper rings, polls, moor- 
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ings, See. in order to remove or fecure the veflels con¬ 
tained f herein; and, finally, that it have plenty of 
wood, and other materials for firing, befides hemp, 
iron, mariners, &c. 

HARBURG, a fmall town of Germany in the cir¬ 
cle of Lower Saxony, and dutchy of Lunenburg fea- 
ted on the river Elbe over again!! Hamburgh. It was 
furrounded with walls in 1355 : and 30 years after, a 
ftrong caftle, which (till remains, was built by the bi- 
fliop. E. Long. 9.41. N. 53. 51. 

HARDENING, the giving a greater degree of 
liardnefs, to bodies than they had before. 

There are feveral ways of hardening iron and Heel, 
ashy hammering them; quenching them in cold water, 
&c. See Steel. 

Cafe-HARDEMNG. See CASK-Harder.ing. 

HARDERWICH, a town of the United Provin¬ 
ces, in Dutch Guelderland. It is a well-built town, 
and the chief of the fea-ports of this province. It has 
feveral good buildings, particularly the great chur.cb, 
which is much admired. In 1648 the public fchool 
here was turned iuto an univerfity. The French did 
it a great deal of damage in 1672 ; liince which time 
it has been on the decline. E. Long. 5. 37. N. Lat. 
53 . 14 - 

HARDNESS, in bodies, a property diredlly op- 
pofite to fluidity ; by which they refill the impreflion 
of any o her fubftance, fometinies in an extreme de¬ 
gree. As fluidity has been found to confifl in the 
motion of the particles of a body upon one another in 
eonfequence of a certain aftion of the univerfal fluid 
or elementary fire among them; we muft conclude 
that hardnefs confifts in tkeabfence of this adlion, or 
adeficiency of what is called latent heat. This is con¬ 
firmed by obferving, that there is in intermediate flate 
betwixt hardnefs and fluidity, in which bodies will 
yield to a certain force, though they (till make a con- 
fiderablerefiftance. This is principally obferved in the 
metals, and is the foundation of their duriility. It 
appears, indeed, that this lafl property, as well as 
fluidity, is entirely dependent on a certain quantity of 
latent heat abforbed, or otherwife ariing within the 
fubftance itfelf j for all the metals are rendered hard 
by hammering, and foft by being put again into the 
fire and kept there for fome time. The former ope¬ 
ration renders them hot as well as hard ; probably, as 
Dr Black obferves, becaufe the particles of metal are 
thus forced nearer one another, and thofe of fire 
fqueezed out fr-om among them. By keeping them 
for fome time in the fire, that element inlinuates itfelf 
again among the particles and arranges them in the 
fame manner as before, fo that the dudtiliry returns 
By a fecond hammering this property is again deftroy- 
cd, returning on a repetition of the heating, or anneal¬ 
ing as it is called ; and foon, as often as we pleafe. 

Hardnefs appears to diminilli the cohefion of bodies 
in fome degree, though their fragility does not by any 
means keep pace with their hardnefs. Thus, glafs is 
very hard and very brittle: but flint, though Hill 
harder than glafs, is much lefs brittle. Among the 
metals, however, thefe two properties feem to be more 
connected, though even here the connexion is by no 
means complete. Steel, the hardeft of all the metals 
is indeed the mofl brittle; but lead, the fofeft, is not 
the moil ductile. Neither is hardnefs coanefled with 


the fppcific gravity of bodies :for a diamond, the Hard.nef., 
hardell fubftance in nature, is little more than half Hardouin, 
the weight of the lighteft metal. As little is it con¬ 
nected with the coldnefs, eleftrical properties, or any 
other quality with which we are acquainted : fo that 
though the principle above laid down may be accepted 
as a general foundation for our inquiries, a great num¬ 
ber of particulars remain yet to be difeovered before we 
can offer any fatisfaflory explanation. 

' All bodies become harder by cold: but this is not 
the only means of thrir doing fo, for fome become 
hard by heat as well as cold. Thus water becomes 
hard by cold when it is frozen, but it becomes much 
harder when its fleam is paired over red-hot iron, and 
it enters the fubftance of the metal, by an union with 
which it becomesalmoft as hard as glafs. 

Mr Quid and others have conftriufted tables of the 
hardnefs of different fubftance. The method purfued 
in conftrudting thefe tables was by obferving theorddr 
in which they were able to cut or make any impreflion 
upon one another. The following table, extracted 
fromM. Magellan’s edition of Cronfledt’s Mineralogy, 
was taken from DrQ^iitl, Bergman, and Mr Kirwan. 

The firft column (hows the hardnefs, and the fecond 
the fpecific gravity. 

Diamond from Ormus 
Pink diamond 
Bluilh diamond 
Yejlowilh diamond 
Cubic diamond 
Ruby 

Pale ruby from Brazil 
Ruby fpinell 
Deep blue faphire 
Ditto paler 
Topaz 

Wliitilh ditto 
Bohemian ditto 
Emerald 
Garnet 
Agate 
Onyx 
Sardonyx 
Occid. amethyft 
Cryftal 
Cornelian 
Green jafper 
Reddifli yellow ditto 
Schoerl 
Tourmaline 
Quartz 
Opal 

Chryfolite 
Zeolytc 
Fluor 

Calcareous fpar 
Gypfnm 
Chalk 

HARDOUIN (John), a learned French Jefuitin 
the beginning of the 18th century, known by the re¬ 
markable paradoxes he advanced in his writings ; this 
in particular, That all the works of the ancient pro¬ 
fane writers, except Cicero’s works, Vi-gil’s Geor¬ 
gies, Horace’s fatires and epiflics, and Pliny’s natu¬ 
ral 
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Hardwickeral hillory, are mere forgeries. He died at Paris in 
11 1726, aged 83. His principal works are, 1. An 

. Hare - edition of Pliny's natural liiltory, with notes, which 
v is much eReemed. 2. An edition of the councils, 
which made much noife. 3. Chronology reftored by 
medals, 410. 4. A commentary on the New TeRa- 

ment, folio; in which he pretends that our Saviour 
and his apoRles preached in Latin, &c. 

HARDWICKE. See York. 

HARE, in zoology. See Lf.pus. 

The hare is a beaR of vencry, or of the forc/ 1 , but 
peculiarly fo termed in the fecond year of her age. 
There are reckoned four forts of them, from the place 
of their abode : fome live in the mountains, fome in 
the fields, fome in marihes, and fome wander about 
every where. The mountain-hares are the fwifteR, 
the field-hares are not fo nimble, and thofe of the 
marihes are the flowelt: but the wandering hares are 
the molt dangerous to follow ; for they are cunning in 
the ways and mazes of the fields, and, knowing the 
nearelt ways, run up the hills and rocks, to the con- 
fufion of the dogs, and the difcourageinent of the 
hunters. See the article Hunting. 

Hares and ralbits are very mifehievous to new 
planted orchards, by peeling off the barks of the ten¬ 
der and young trees for their food. They do alfo the 
fame fort of mifehief to nurferies ; for the prevention 
of which, fome bind ropes about the trees up to fuch 
a height as they are able to reach ; fome daub them 
with tar; but though this keeps off the hares, it is 
itfelf mifehievous to the trees ; but this hurtful pro¬ 
perty of it is in fome degree taken off by mixing any 
kind of fat or greafe with it, and incorporating them 
well over the fire. This mixture is to be rubbed over 
the lower part of the trees in November, and will pre- 
ferve them till that time the next year, without any 
danger from thefe animals. It is only in the hard 
weather in the winter feafon, when the other food is 
fcarce, that thefe creatures feed on the barks of trees. 

People who have the care of warrens, pretend to an 
odd way of making hares fat when they get them 
there. This is the flopping up their ears with wax, 
and rendering them deaf. The hare is fo timorous a 
creature that flue is continually liltening after every 
noife, and will run a long way on the lealt fufpicion 
of danger ; fo that Ihe always eats in terror, and runs 
lierfelf out of flelh continually. Thefe are both pre¬ 
vented by her feeding in a fafe place, and that with¬ 
out apprehenfion; and they fay ihe will always readi¬ 
ly be fattened in this way. 

Though the hare lives on vegetables and water only, 
yet the habitual exercife of this animal exalts its falts, 
and renders it fomewhat alealefeent; and this tendency 
is much increafed, if it is killed immediately after be¬ 
ing heated by flrong exercife. 

Java Hare. See Mus. 

Hare’s Ear, in botany. See Bupleurum. 

HARE (Dr Francis), an Engliih bilhop, of whofe 
birth we have no particulars, was bred at Eton febool, 
and from that foundation became a member of Eton 
college, Cambridge ; where he had the tuition of the 
marquis of Blandford, only fon of the illuflrious duke, 
of Marlborough, who appointed him chaplain-general 
to the army. He afterwards obtained the deanery of 
Worcefter, and from thence was promoted to the bi.. 
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Ihopric of Chichefter, which he held with the deanery Hareftury 
of St Paul’s to his death, which happened in 1 740. H 
He was difmiffed from being chaplain to George 1 . in Harleian. 
1718, by the firength of party prejudices, in company ~ ' 

with Dr Mofs and Dr Sherlock, ptrfons of'diftinguiffi- 
ed rank for parts and learning—About the latter end 
of queen Anne’s reign he publiihed a remarkable 
pamphlet intituled, The difficulties and difeourage- 
ments which attend the fludy of the feriptures, in 
the way of private judgment: in order to ffiew, that 
fince fuch a fludy of the feriptures is an indifpenfable 
duty, it concerns all Chriflian focieties to remove, as 
much as poffible, thofe difeouragemems. In this work, 
his manner appeared to be fo ludicrous, that the con¬ 
vocation fell upon him, as if he were really againft the 
Rudy of the holy feriptures: and WhiRon fays, that 
finding this piece likely to hinder that preferment he 
was feeking for, he aimed to conceal his being the 
author. He publiihed many pieces againfl bilhop 
Hoadly, in the Bangorian Controverfy, as it is called ; 
and alfo other learned works, which were collected af¬ 
ter his death and publiihed in four vols. 8vo. 2. An 
edition of Terence, with notes, in 4to. 3. The book 
of Pfalms in the Hebrew, put into the original poeti¬ 
cal metre, 410. In this lafi work, he pretends to have 
difeovered the Hebrew metre, which was fuppofed to 
be irretrievably loR. But his hypothefis, though de¬ 
fended by fome, yet has been confuted by feveral learn¬ 
ed men, particularly by Dr Lowth in bis Metricre 
Hare ante brevis confutatio, annexed to his k flares De 
Sacra Poe.fi Hebraeorum. 

HARESBURY, a town of Wiltshire, on the Willy, 
near Warminflcr, 94 miles from London, is in old re¬ 
cords called Heightjbury or Heytjbury and now it is 
writ Hatchbury. It was once the feat of the emprefsi 
Maud. Here are fairs May 14th, and September 
15th ; and it has fent members to parliament ever fince 
Henry VI. it being an ancient borough by preferip- 
tion. There is an almlhoufe here for 12 poor men snd 
a woman. Here is a collegiate church with four pre¬ 
bendaries, and a free fchool, and the place is governed 
by a bailiff and burgeffes. 

HARFLEUR, an ancient town of France, in. 
Normandy ; but is now a poor place, on account of its. 
fortifications being demolifhed, and its harbour chcak- 
ed up. It was taken by the Engliih, by ailaulr, in the- 
year 141 5. It is ftated on the river Lizarda, near the 
Seine, five miles Irom Havre de Grace, forty north- 
wefi of Rouen, and one hundred and fix north-well, 
of Paris. E. Long. o. 17. N. Lat. 49. 30. 

PARIOT, or He riot, in law, a due belonging 
to a lord at the death of his tenant, confining of the 
bcR bealt,.either horfe, or cow, or ox, which he had at- 
the time of his death ; anil in fome manors the bell 
goftds, piece of plate, &c. are called hariots. 

Hariot (Thomas), See Harriot.. 

HARLECH, a town of Merionethlhire, in north 
Wales. It is feated on a rock, on the fea-lhoi e ; and is 
but a poor place,., though the fliire-tov. n, and fends a- 
member to parliament. It had formerly, a Rrong 
liandfome caille, which was a garrifon for Cbaries I 
in the civil wars, for which reafon it was afterwards 
demolifhed by the parliament. W. Long. 4. o. N„ 

Lat. 54. 47. 

HARLEIAN CgiiectIon.—A moR valuable- 

call cflioiii 
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Harleian, Collection of ufeful and curious manufcripts, begun 

Harlem- Jlcar t j, c en j 0 f ,jj e j a ^ century, by Robert Har- 
v ' ley of Brampton Bryan, Efq ; in Herefordfliire, after¬ 
wards earl of Oxford and lord high-treafurer; and 
which was conducted upon the plan of the great 
Sir Robert Cotton. He publifhed his firft conlider- 
able collection in-AuguH 1705, and in lefs than ten 
years he got together near 2500 rare and curious 
MSS. Soon after this, the celebrated Dr George 
Hicks, Mr Anftis garter king at' arms, bilhop Ni- 
colfon, and many other eminent antiquaries, not only 
offered him their affifiance in procuring MSS. but 
prefented him with fcveral that were very valuable. 
Being thus encouraged to perfeverance by his fuccefs, 
he kept many petfons employed in purchafiiig MSS. 
for him abroad, giving them written infiruCtions for 
their conduct. By thefe means the MS. library was 
in rheyear 172I, increafed to neat 6000 books, 14,000 
original charters, and-500 rolls. 

On the 21ft of May 1724 lord Oxford died: but 
his fon Edward, who fucceeded to his honours and 
eftate, ltill farther enlarged the collection ; fo that when 
he died, June 16th 1741, it confided of 8000 volumes^ 
fcveral of them containing diflinCt and independent 
treatifes, bcfides- many loofe papers which have been 
fince forted and hound up in volumes; and above 
40,000 original rolls, charters, letters patent, grants, 
and other deeds and inflruments of great antiquity. 

The principal defign of making this collection was 
the eltablilhment of a MS. Englifh hifiorical library, 
and the refcuing from deftrudtion fuch national re¬ 
cords as had eluded the diligence of preceding collec¬ 
tors : but lord Oxford’s plan was more extenlivC ; for 
Ms collection abounds alfo with curious MSS. in every 
fcience.—This collection is now in the Britifh Mufeum 
and an enumeration of its contents may be feen in the 
Annual Regifter, vi. T40, &c. 

HARLEMf a town of the United Provinces, in 
Holland, lituatedon the river Sparren, in E. Long. y. 
17. N. Lat. 53. 22. It is a large and populous city, 
and Hands near a lake of the feme name, with which 
it has a communication, as well as with Amfterdam and 
Leyden, by means of fcveral canals. Schemes have 
been often formed for draining of this lake, but were 
never put in execution. To the fouth of the town lies 
a wood, cut into delightful walks and villas. The 
town is famous for the fiege which it held out againft 
the Spaniards for ten months in 1573 ; the townfmen 
before they capitulated being reduced to eat the vi- 
leH animals, and even leather and grafs. The inhabi¬ 
tants corresponded with the prince ef Orange for a 
vonfnlerable dine by means of carrier-pigeons. Har¬ 
lem, as is well known, claims the invention of printing ; 
and in fact, the firft eflays of the art are indifputably 
to be attributed to Laurencins, a magiftrate of that 
city. [See LAURENTius,and (Rijlory 0}') printing .] 
Before the Reformation, Harlem was a bifhop’s fee; 
and the Papilts Hill greatly outnumber the Protefiauts. 
An academy of fciences was founded herein 1752. 
Vaft quantities of linen and thread are bleached here ; 
the waters of tire lake having a peculiar quality, which 
renders them very fit for that purpolc—A fort of 
phrenfy with regard to flowers, particularly tulips, once 
prevailed here, in confequence of which the mofl beauti¬ 
ful forts were bought and fold at an extravagant price. 
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HARLEQUIN, in the Italian comedy, a buffoon. Harlequin 
drefled in party-coloured cloaths; anfwering much the II 
fame purpofe as a mCrry-andrew or jack-pudding in Harlech, 
our drolls, on mountebanks Hages, &c. We have al- ~ v ’ 
fo- introduced the harlequin upon our theatres ; and 
this is one of the Handing characters in the modern 
grotefque or pantomime entertainments.—The term 
took its rife from a famous Italian comedian who 
came to Paris under Henry III. and who frequenting 
the houfe of M. de Harlay, his companions ufed to 
call him Harlequino,.q. d. little Harlay ; a name which 
has defeended to all thofe of the fame rank and pro- 
feffion. 

HARLEY (Robert), earl of Oxford and Morti¬ 
mer, was the cldeft fon of Sir Edward Harley, and 
born in xfi6r. At the Revolution, Sir Edward and 
his fon raifed a troop of horfe at their own expcncc ; 
and after the acceflion of king William and queen Ma¬ 
ry, he obtained a feat-in parliament. His promotions 
were rapid : in 1702, be was chofen fpeaker of the 
houfe of commons; in 1704, he was fworn of queen 
A-nne’s privy council, and the fame year made fecrc- 
tary of Hate ; in 1706, he aCted as one of the com- 
milfioners for the treaty of Union ; and in 1710, was 
appointed a cummiffioner of the treafury, and chancel¬ 
lor and under-treafurer of the exchequer. A daring 
attempt was made on his life, March 8. 1711, by the 
marquis of Guifcard a French Papifl ; who, when un¬ 
der an examination before a committee of the privy 
council, Habbed him with a penknife. Of this wound,, 
however, he foon recovered ; and was the fame year 
created earl of Oxford, and. lord high-trebfurer, which 
office he refigned juft before the queen’s death. He 
was impeached of high treafon ill 1715, and commit¬ 
ted to me ^Tower ; but was cleared by trial, and died 
in 1724 His character has been varicufly reprefent- 
ed, but cannot be here difculled. He was not only an 
encourager of literature, but the greareft collc&or in 
his time of curious books and MSS. his collection of 
which makes a capital part of the Britifii Mufeum. 

See harleian Cotie [lion. 

HARLING. See Heriing. 

HARLINGEN, a fea-port town of the United 
Netherlands, in Weft Frielland. It Hands on the 
coafl of the Zuyder fea, at the mouth of a large canal, 
in E. Long. 5. 2J. N. Lat. 53. 12. It was only a 
hamlet till about the year 1304, when it was deHroyed 
by the fea ; and being afterwards rebuilt, became a 
confiderable town. In 1379, it was coiifiderably en¬ 
larged by the care of William prince of Orange. It 
is now very well fortified, and is naturally flrong, as 
the adjacent country can very eafily be laidunder wa¬ 
ter. The city is fquare; and the fireets are handfome, 
firaight, and clean, with canals in the middle of them. 

It has five gates ; four towards land, and one towards 
the fea; but though the harbour is good, yet vefiels of 
great burden cannot get into it until they ate light¬ 
ened for want of water. The admiralty college 'of 
Frielland has its feat here. The manufactures arc lilt, 
bricks, and tiles ; a confiderable trade is aifo carried 
on in all forts of linen cloth; and the adjacent country 
yields abundance of corn and good pafinres. 

HARLOCK, or Harle ich> a town of Merionctli- 
ihire, in North Wales, 223 miles from London, on 
the feacoafi, near the north wefipoint of the county. 

It 
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Harlot, It is naturally ftrong, a garrifon being kept Ticre for 

Harmat- the fecur-ity of the coaft. Its caftle lies now in ruins, 
tan. 'The town, though a corporation and governed by a 
mayor, makes bur .a very mean appearance. It has a 
market on Saturdays, and four fairs in the year. 

HARLOT, a woman given to incontinency, or 
that makes a habit or a trade of proftituting her 
body.—The word is fuppofed to be ufed for the di¬ 
minutive itihorelet, a “ little whore.”—Othersderive it 
from Arietta, miftrefs to Robert duke of Normandy, 
and mother to William the Conqueror; Camden de¬ 
rives it from one Ariotha, concubine to William the 
Conqueror: Others from the Italian Arlotta, “ a proud 
whore.” 

Harlots were tolerated amongft Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans. Fornication indeed was prohibited among 
the Jews, under fevere penalties; but thefe are ex¬ 
plained as extending only to women of their own na¬ 
tion. The public (lews were therefore (locked with 
foreign proftitutes, who feem to have been taken un¬ 
der the protedion of government. Hence appears the 
reafon why the word jlrangc woman is often found to 
fignify a harlot. Proftitutes at firft wore veils or 
malks : but by and by their tnodefty was entirely put 
to flight, and they went abroad bare-faced. At Athens 
the proftitutes were generally ftrangers : and fuch as 
debauched an Athenian female were liable to a penal¬ 
ty. To frequent the public (lews was not held dif- 
graceful ! The wifeftof the Heathen fages allowed it! 
Solon permitted common 'whores to go publicly to 
the young men who had engaged them, and encouraged 
the youth of Athens to gratify their luft with thefe, 
rather than feduce and debauch the wives and daughters 
of citizens. Cato the Cenfor was of the fame fenti- 
ments ; and Cicero challenges all perfons to name a 
time when men were either reproved for this practice, 
or not countenanced in it. Amongft the Jews, the 
harlots ufed to ply in the highways and ftreets of ci¬ 
ties; at Athens they frequented the ceramicus, circus, 
and the old forum.—In fome places they were diftin- 
guilhed by their drefs from other women. Corinth 
was a remarkable nurfery of harlots, and gave birth to 
the noted Lais. Their accomplilhments were oftentimes 
great, in all the polite and elegant parts of female edu¬ 
cation, viz. philofophy, dancing, finging, rhetoric, &c. 
Afpafia, the miftrefs of Pericles, was admired by So¬ 
crates for her learning. The more accomplilhed pro¬ 
ftitutes frequently amafled large fortunes ; a remark¬ 
able inftance of which we have in Phryne, who offered 
to rebuild the walls of Thebes, when deftroyed by 
Alexander, on condition that they would perpetuate 
her memory and profeffion by an infeription. Profti¬ 
tutes at Rome were obliged to fix a bill over their 
doors, indicating their charadter and profeffion. It 
was alfo cuftomary for them to change their names, 
after they had Ggnified to the praetor, their intention 
of leading fuch a diflolute life: this they did, becaufe 
their trade was unbecoming their birth and condition; 
but they re-affiimed their family names when they 
quitted their infamous mode of living. Women 
, whofe grandfather, father, or hn/band, had been a Ro¬ 
man knight, were forbidden by the laws to make a 
public profeflton of lewdnefs. 

riARMATTAN, the name of a remarkable perio¬ 
dical wind which blows from the interior parts of A- 
Vol. VIIR 
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frica towards the Atlantic ocean. Of this wind we 
have the following account in the Pbilofophical Tranf- 
aCtions, vol. 71. furnifhed by Mr Norris, a gentleman 
who had frequent opportunities of obferving its Lingu¬ 
lar properties and effeCts. 

<< On that part of the coafts of Africa which lies be¬ 
tween the Cape Verd and Cape Lopez, an eafterly wind 
prevails during themomhs ot December, January, and 
February, which by the Fantees, a nation on the Gold 
coaft, iscalleti i\\e. Harmattan. Cape Vcrd is in 15 N- 
latitude, and Cape Lopez in 1 S. latitude ; and the 
coaft between thefe two Capes runs in an oblique di¬ 
rection, nearly from W. S. W. to E. S. E. forming 
a range of upwards of 2100 miles. At the ides de 
Los, which a> a little to the northward of Sierra Le¬ 
one, and to the fouthward of Cape Verd, it blows from 
the E. S. E on the Gold coaft from the N. E. and at 
Cape Lopez, and the river Gabon, from the N. N. £. 
This wind is by the French and Portuguele, who fre¬ 
quent the Gold coaft, called (imply the N. E. wind, 
the quarter from which it blows. The Engfnh, who 
fometimes borrow words and phrafes from the Fantee 
language, which is Iefs guttural and more harmonious, 
than that of their neighbours, adopt the Fantee word 
Harsnattan. 

The harmattan comes on indiferiminate’y at any 
hour of the day, at any time of the tide, or at any pe¬ 
riod of-the moon, and continues fometimes only a day 
or two, fometimes five or fix days, and it lias been 
known to laft fifteen or fixteen days. There are gene¬ 
rally three or four returns of it every feafon. It blows 
witn a moderate force, not quite fo ftrong as the fea- 
breeze (which every day fets in during the fair feafon 
from the W. W. S. W. and S. W); but fomewhat 
ftrongcr than the land wind at night from the N. and 
N.N. W. 

r. A fog or haze Is one of the peculiarities which 
always accompanies the harmattan. The gloom occa- 
fioned by this fog is fo great as fometimes to make 
even near objects obicure. The Englifti fort at Why- 
dah (lands about the midway between the French and 
Portuguefe forts, and not quite a quarterof a mile from 
either, yet very often from thence neither of the other 
forts can be difeovered. The fun, concealed the great- 
eft part of the day, appears only a few hours about 
noon, and then of a mild red, exciting no painful fen- 
fation on the eye. 

2. Extreme drynefs makes another extraordinary 
property of this wind. No dew falls during the con¬ 
tinuance of the harmattan ; nor is there the lead ap¬ 
pearance of moifture in the almofphere. Vegetables 
of every kind are very much injured, all tender plants 
and mod of the productions of the garden, are de¬ 
ftroyed ; the grafs withers, and becomes dry like hay; 
the vigorousever-greenslikewife feel its pernicious in¬ 
fluence ; the branches of the lemon, orange, and.lime- 
trees droop, the leaves become flaccid, wither, and if 
the harmattan continues to blow for 10 or 12 days, 
are fo parched, as to be eafily rubbed to duft between 
the fingers : the fruit of thefe trees, deprived of its 
nouriftimeht, and dinted in its growth, only appears 
to ripen, for it becomes yellow and dry, with¬ 
out acquiring half the ufual lize. The natives take 
this opportunity of the extreme drynefs of the grafs 
and young trees to fet fire to them* efpecially near 
££q their 
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Hasiattan. their roads, not only to keep thefe roads open to tra- 
' v ' vellers, but to deflroy the fhelter which long grafs, and 
thickets of young trees, would afford to fkulking par¬ 
ties of their enemies. A fire thus lighted flies with 
fuch rapidity, as to endangerthofe who travel; in that 
fnuation, a common method of efcape is, on difcover- 
ing a fire to windward, to fet the grafs on fire to lee¬ 
ward, and then follow your own fire. There are other 
extraordinary effedls produced by the extreme drynefs 
of the barmattan. 

The parching effefls of this wind are likewife evi¬ 
dent on the external parts of the body. The eyes, 
noflrils, lips, and palate, are rendered dry and uneafy, 
and drink is often required, not fo much to quench 
thirft, as to remove a painful aridity in the fauces. 
The lips and nofe become fore and even cliapped ; and 
though the air be cool, yet there is a troublefome fen- 
fation of prickling heat on the fkin. If the harmat- 
tan continues four or five days, the fcarf fkin peels off, 
firft from the hands and face, and afterwards from the 
other parts of the body if it continues a day or two 
longer. Mr Norris obferved, that when fweat wasex- 
cited by exercife on thofe parts which were covered 
by his cloaths from the weather, it was peculiarly a- 
crid, and tafted, on applying his tongue to his arm, 
fomething like fpirits ofhartihorn diluted with water. 

3. Salubrity forms a third -peculiarity of the har- 
mattan. Though this wind is fo very prejudicial to 
vegetable life, andoccafions fuch difagreeablc parching 
effedts on the human fpecies, yet it is highly conducive 
to health. Thofe labouring under fluxes and in¬ 
termitting fevers generally recover in an liarmattan. 
Thofe weakened by fevers, and finking under evacua¬ 
tions for the cure of them; particularly bleeding, which 
is often injudicioufly repeated, have their lives faved, 
and vigour reflored, in fpite of the dodtor. It flops 
the progrefs of epidemics; the fmall-pox, remittent 
levers, &c. not only difappear, but thofe labouring un¬ 
der thefe difeafes when an harmattan conies on, are 
almoft certain of a fpeedy recovery. Infedtion appears 
not then to be eafily communicated even by art. In 
the year 1770, there were on board the Unity, at 
Wliydah, above 300 flaves; the fmall-pox broke out 
among them, and it was determined to inoculate ; thofe 
who were inoculated before the harmattan came on 
got very well through the difeafe. About 70 werein- 
oculated a day or two after the harmattan fet in, hut 
no one of them had either ficknefs or eruption. It 
was imagined that the infedtion was efFedlually difper- 
fed and the Ihip clear of the diforder j but in a very 
few weeks it began to appear among thefe feventy. 
About 50 of them were inoculated the fecond time ; 
the others had the difeafe in a natural way: an har¬ 
mattan came on, and they all recovered, excepting one 
girl, who had an ugly ulcer on the inoculated part, 
and died fome time afterwards of a locked jaw.” 

This account differs remarkably from that given by 
Dr Lind, who calls the harmattan a malignant and fa¬ 
tal wind; (See his Difeafes of Hot Climates.) As to 
the nature of the foil over which it blows, it appears 
that excepting a few rivers and fome lakes, the coun¬ 
try about and beyond Whydah is covered for 400 
miles back with verdure, open plains of grafs, clumps 
of trees, and fome wool’s of no conflderable extent. 
The furfqce is fandy, and below that a rich reddilh 


earth : it rifes with a gentle afeent for ryo miles from Harmodiiw 
the fea, before there is the appearance of a hill, with- II 
out affording a flone of the fize of a walnut. Beyond H arm0I “- 
thefe hills there is no account of any great ranges of . ca " 
mountains. 

HARMODIUS, a friend of Ariftogiton, who de¬ 
livered his country from the tyranny of the Pififtrati- 
dae. (See Aristogiton.) The Athenians, to re¬ 
ward that patriotifin of thefe illuftrious citizens, made 
a law that no one fhould ever after bear the name of 
Ariftogiton and Harmodius. 

HARMONIA, in fabulous hiftory, the wife of 
Cadmus, both of whom were turned into ferpenis. 

See Ca dm us. 

Though many of the ancient authors made Har- 
monia aprincefs of divine origin, there is a paffage in 
Athenaeus from Euhemerus, the Vanini of his time, 
which tells us, that fhe was by profeffion a player on 
the flute, and in the fcrvice of the prince of Zidon 
previous to her departure with Cadmus. This cir- 
cumftance, however, might encourage the belief, that 
as Cadmus brought letters into Greece, his wife 
brought harmony. thither; as the word ipy-mia harmonia, 
has been faid to have no other derivation than from 
her name : which makes it very difficult to afeertain 
the fenfe in which the Greeks made ufe of it in their 
mufief; for it has no roots by which it can be decom- j. See 
pounded, in order to deduce from them its etymology mo ny. 

The common account of the word, however, that is 
given by lexicographers, and generally adopted by 
the learned, does not confirm this opinion. It it ge¬ 
nerally derived from and this from the old verb 

A pa apt a, to fit or join. 

HARMONIC. As an adjedtive, it fignifies in 
general any thing belonging to harmony ; though in 
our language the adjedlive is more properly written 
harmonical. In this cafe it may be applied to the har- 
snonical divifions of a monocherd ; or, in a word, to 
confonances in general. As a fubftantivc neuter, it 
imports all the concomitant or acceffary founds which, 
upon the principles refill ting from the experiments made 
on foperous bodies, attend any given found whatever, 
and render it appretiable. Thus all the aliquot parts 
of a mufical firing produce harttionical founds, or har¬ 
monics. 

HARMONICA. This word, when originally ap¬ 
propriated by Dr Franklin to that peculiar form or 
mode of mufical glafles^which he himfelf, after a num¬ 
ber of happy experiments, had conflituted, was written 
Armonica. In this place, however, we have ventured to 
reftore it to its native plenitude of found, as we have 
no anfipathy againft the moderate ufe of afpirations. 

It is derived from the Greek word « f pm,*. The ra¬ 
dical word is ap tti, to fu'tt or fit one thing to another 
By the word ip/tona the Greeks exprefletl aptitudes of 
various kinds : and from the ufe which they made of 
that exprelfion, we have reafon to conclude, that it 
was intended to import the highefl degree of refine¬ 
ment and delicacy in thofe relations which it was 
meant to fignify. Relations or aptitudes of found, in 
particular, were underftood by it; and in this view. 

Dr Franklin could not have fdedted a name more ex- 
preffive of its nature and genius, for the inftrument 
which we are now to deferibe ; as, perhaps, no mu- 
fi.cal tone can poffibly be finer, nor confequently fuf- 

ceptible 
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Harmoni- ceptible of jufler concords, than thofe which it produces 
ca> In an old Englilh book, whole title we cannot at 

v -- prefent recoiled, and in which a number of various 

amufements were defcribed, wc remember to have feen 
the elements or firll approaches to muftc by glaffes. 
That anthor enjoins his pupil to choofe half a dozen of 
fnch as are ufed in drinking ; to fill each of them with 
water in proportion to the gravity or acutenefs of the 
found which he intended it fhould produce ; and ha¬ 
ving thus adjufled them one to another, lie might en¬ 
tertain the company with a church-tune. Thefe, per¬ 
haps, were the rude and barbarous hints which Mr 
Puckeridge afterwards improved. But, for a farther 
account of him, of the flate in which he left the in- 
flrument, and of the flate to which it has afterwards 
been carried, we mufl refer our readers to the following 
extrads from Dr Franklin’s letters, and from others 
who have written upon the fame fubjed. 

The Dodor, in his letter to Father Bcccaria, has 
given a minute and elegant account of the Harmonica. 
Nor does it appear that his fuccefTors have either more 
fenfibly improved, or more accurately delineated that 
angelic inflrument.The detail of hisown improvements, 
therefore, fhall be given in hisown words. 

“ Perhaps (fays he) it may be agreeable to you, as 
you live in a ntufical country, to have an account of 
the new inflrument lately added here to the great 
number that charming fcience was poflefTed of before. 
As it is an inflrument that feems peculiarly adapted 
to Italian mufic, efpccially that of the foft and plain¬ 
tive kind, I will endeavour to give you fuch a deferip- 
tion of it, and of the manner of conflruding it, that 
you or any of your friends may be enabled to imitate 
it, if you incline fo to do, without being at the 
cxpence and trouble of the many experiments I have 
made in endeavouring to bring it to its prefent per- 
fedion. 

u You have doubtlefs beard the fwcet tone that is 
drawn from a drinking-glafs, by preffing a wet finger 
round its brim. One Mr Puckeridge, a gentleman 
from Ireland, was the firll who thought of playing 
tunes formed of thefe tones. He colleded a number 
of glades of different fizes; fixed them near each other 
on a table: and tuned them by putting into them wa¬ 
ter, more or lefs as each note required. The tones 
were brought out by preffing his fingers round their 
brims. He was unfortunately burnt here, with his in- 
Ilrument, in a fire which confumed the houic he lived in. 
Mr E. Delaval, a raofl ingenious member of our Royal 
Society, made one in imitation of it with a better 
choice and form of glaffes, which was the firfl I faw or 
heard. Being charmed with the lweetnefs of its tones, 
and the mufic he produced from it, I wifhed to fee the 
glaffes difpofed in a more convenient form, and brought 
together in a narrower compafs, fo as to admit of a 
greater number of tones, and all within reach of hand 
to a perfon fitting before the inflrument; which I ac- 
compliflied, after various intermediate trials, and lefs 
commodious forms, both of glafTes aud conllrudlion, 
in the following manner. 

“ The glades are blown as near as poflible in the 
form of hcmifpheres, having each an open neck or 
focket in the middle. The thicknefs of the glafs near 
the brim is about the tenth of an inch, or hardly quite 
fo much, but thicker as it comes nearer the neck; 
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which in the largefl glades is about an inch deep, and Harmotii- 
an inch and a half wide within ; thefe dimenfions lef- 
fening as the glaffes themfelves diminidi in fize, ex- “ 

cept that the neck of the fmalleft ought not to be 
fhorter than half an inch.—The largefl glafs is nine 
inches diameter, and the fmalleft three inches. Be¬ 
tween thefe there are 23 different fizes, differing from 
each other a quarter of an inch in diameter. To 
make a fingle inflrument there fhould be at leafl fix 
glades blown of each lize ; and out of this number 
one may probably pick 37 glades (which are-fufficient 
for three odlaves with all the femitones) that will be 
each either the note one wants, or a little (harper 
than that note, and all fitting fo well into each other 
as to taper pretty regularly from the largefl to the 
fmalleft. It is true there are not 37 fizes; but it often 
happens that two of the fame fize differ a note or half 
a note in tone, by reafon of a difference in thicknefs, 
and thefe may be placed one in the other without fen¬ 
fibly hurting the regularity of the taper form, 

“ The glaffes being chofen, and every one marked 
with a diamond the note you intend it for, they are 
to be tuned by diminifhing the thicknefs of thofe 
that are too fharp. This is done by grinding them 
round from the neck towards the brim, the breadth 
of one or two inches as may be required ; often trying 
the glafs by a well-tuned harpfichord, comparing the 
note drawn from the glafs by your finger with the 
note yon want, as founded by that firing of the harp¬ 
fichord. When you come near the matter, be careful 
to wipe the glafs clean and dry before each trial, be- 
caufe the tone is fometbing flatter when the glafs is 
wet than it will be when dry ;—and grinding a very 
little between each trial, you will thereby tune to great 
exadlnefs. The more care is neceflary in this, becaufe 
if you go below your required tone there is no fharpen- 
ing it again but by grinding fomewhat off the brim 
which will afterwards require polifliing, and thus in- 
creafe the trouble. 

“ The glafTes being thus tuned, you are to be 
provided with a cafe for them, and a fpindle on which 
they arc to be fixed. My cafe is about three feet long, 
eleven inches every way wide within at the biggefl 
end, and five inches at the fmalleft end ; for it tapers 
all the way to adapt it better to the conical figure of 
the fet of glaffes. This cafe opens in the middle of 
its heigluh, and the upper part turns up by hinges fixed 
behind. The fpindle is of hard iron, lies horizontally 
from end to end of the box within, exactly in the 
middle, and is made to turn 011 brafs gudgeons at each 
end. It is round, an inch diameter at the thickeft 
end, and tapering to a quarter of an inch at the fmalleft. 

—A fquare (hank comes from its thickeft end through 
the box, on which fhank a wheel is fixed by a ferew. 

This wheel ferves as a fly to make the motion equable, 
when the fpindle, with the glaffes, is turned by the 
foot like a fpinning-wlieel. My wheel is of mahogany, 

18 inches diameter, and pretty thick, fo as to conceal 
near its circumference about 251b. of lead;—An ivory 
pin is fixed in the face of this wheel, about four 
inches from the axis. Over the neck of this pin is 
put the loop of the firing that comes up from the move- 
able ftep to give it motion. The cafe (lands on a neat 
frame with four legs. 

To fix the glaffes on the fpindle, a cork is firft to 
R,<1 2 be 
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be fitted in each neck pretty tight, and projecting a 
little without the neck, that the neck of one may not 
touch the infide of another when put together, for 
that would make a jarring. Thefe corks are to be 
perforated with holes of different diameters, fo as to 
luti that part of the fpindle on which they are to be 
fixed. When a giafs is put on, by holding it ftiffly 
between both hands, .while another turns the fpindle, 
it may be gradually brought to its place. But care 
mult be taken that the hole be not too fmall, left in 
forcing it up, the neck lhbuld fplit; nor too large, 
left the giafs, not being firmly fixed, fhould turn or 
move on the fpindle, fo as to touch or jar againft its 
neighbouring giafs. The glades thus are placed one in 
anotherj the largeft on the biggeft end of the fpindle, 
which is to the lefc hand: the neck of this giafs is to¬ 
wards the wheel; and the next goes into it in the 
fame pofition, only about an inch of its brim, appear¬ 
ing beyond the brim of the firft , thus proceeding, e- 
very giafs when fixed ftiows about an inch of its brim, 
(or three quarters of an inch, or half an inch as they 
grow fmaller) beyond the brim of the giafs that con¬ 
tains it; and it is from thefe expofed parts of each 
giafs the tone is drawn, by laying a finger on one of 
them as the fpindle and glaffes turn round. 

“ My largeft giafs is G a little below the reach of 
a compion voice, and my higheft G, including three 
complete oftaves. To diftinguifh the glaffes more 
readily to the eye, I have painted the apparent parts of 
the glaffes within-fide, every femitone white, and the 
other notes of the o&ave with the feven prifmaiic co¬ 
lours viz. C, red ; D, orange ; E, yellow; F, green ; 
G, blue; A, indigo; B, purple ; and C, red again;— 
fo that the glaffes of the fame colour (the white excep¬ 
ted) are always oftaves to each other. 

“ This inftrument is played upon by fitting before 
the middle of the fet of glaffes, as before the keys of 
a harplichord, turning them with the foot, and wetting 
them now and then with a fpunge and clean water. 
The fingers fhould be firft a little foakedin water, and 
quite free from all uneafinefs ; a-little fine chalk upon 
them is fotnetimes ufeful, to make them catch the 
giafs and bring out the tone more readily. Both hands 
are ufed, by which means different parts are played 
together.—Obferve, that the tones are beft drawn out 
when the glaffes turn from the ends of the fingers, 
not when they turn to them. 

“ The advantages of this inftrument are, that its 
tones are incomparably fweet beyond thofe of any 
other; that they may be fweiled and foftened at pleafure 
by ftronger or weaker preffures of the finger, and con¬ 
tinued to any length ; and that the inftrument, being 
once well tuned, never again wants tuning.” 

Such was the rtate in which this learned and inge¬ 
nious author found, and fuch the perfe&ion to which 
he carried,, that celeftial inftrument of which we now 
treat. We call it celeftial - 7 bccaufe, in comparifon with 
any other inftrument which we know, the founds that 
it produces 3re indeed heavenly. Some of them, how¬ 
ever, are ftill conftru&ed in the fame imperfedt man¬ 
ner as the inftrument of Mr Puckeridge. They are 
contained in an oblong cheftj their positions are either 
exactly or nearly reftilineal; the artificial femitones by. 
which the full notes are divided form another paral¬ 
lel line ■, but the diftanccs between each of them arc 
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much greater than thofe between the notes of the na¬ 
tural fcale, as they take their places, not diredly op- 
pofite to the notes which they are intended to heighten 
ordeprefs, but in a fituation between the higheft and 
loweft, to Avow that in afeending they are fharps to 
the one, and in defeending flats to the other. This 
ftrudure, however, is doubly inconvenient; for it not 
only iucreafes the labour and difficulty of the performer 
but renders fome mulical operations impra&icable, 
which upon the Harmonica, as conflituted by Dr Frank¬ 
lin, may be executed with cafe and pleafure. In this 
fabric, if properly formed and accurately tuned, the 
inftrument is equally adapted to harmony and melody. 
But as no material ftructure could ever yet be brought 
to the perfedtion even of human ideas, this inftrument 
ftill in fome meafure, retains the perverfe nature of its 
original ftamina. Hence it is not without the utmoft 
difficulty that, the glaffes can be tuned by grinding 
and the leaf! conceivable redundancy or defedt renders 
the difcord upon this inftrument more confpicuous and 
intolerable than upon any other. Hence likewife 
that inexpreffible delicacy to be obferved in the man¬ 
ner of the fridion by which the found is produced: 
or if the touch be too gentle, it cannot extort the 
tone ; and if too ftrong befides the mellow and deli¬ 
cate found which ought to be heard, we likewife per¬ 
ceive the finger jarring upon the giafs, which mingled 
with thofe fofter founds by which the fenfes had been 
foothed, gives a feeling fimilar to iron grating upon 
iron, but more difagreeable. In wind-inftruments the 
operation of the tongue, in harpfichuriis the ftroke of 
the quill, and on the violin the motion of the bow, 
gives that ftrong and fenfible interruption of found 
which may be called articulation, and which renders 
therhythmus or meafure of an air more perceptible: but 
upon the glaffes, the touch of the finger is too foft to 
divide the notes with fo much force, unlefs the 
mind befteadiJy attentive, they feem to melt one into 
another, by which means the idea of rbytmnus is almoft 
loft. There is no way of performing a flur but by 
forbearing to flop the firft found, when that which is 
immediately fubfequent commences. Thns, when the 
flur is of any length, and regularly defeends, or rifes 
by the interval of a fecond, all the notes in the flur, 
muft be heard together, and produce no agreeable 
diffonanee ; yet if it rifes or defeends by perfedt chords, 
the effedt is pleafing. The open fhake, or thrill, is ano- 
their unhappy operation upon mufkal glaffes ; which 
can only be performed by the alternate pulfations of 
two continued founds ; differing from each other only 
by a note or femitone. But as thefe pulfations thns 
managed cannot be diftindl, the refult is far from be¬ 
ing pleafant; nor is there any fticcedaneum for the 
clofe (hake, which in the violin is performed by alter¬ 
nately depreffing the firing to the finger-board, and 
differing it to rife without entirely removing the finger 
from it, and which by giving the note that tremulous 
found produced by the human voice affedled with grief, 
is a grace peculiarly adapted to pathetic and plaintive 
airs. 

We proceed, however, to a farther account of the 
fame inftrument, extradfed from the Annual Regifter, 
vol. iv, p. 149. 

“ Befides thofe tones (fays the author of that 
account) which every elaflic firing produces by a vi¬ 
bration 
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Harmoni- bration of all its parts, it is capable of another fet of 
<=»• tones, in which only a part of the ftring is fuppofed 
w ~ v " * to vibrate. Thefc founds are produced by the lightcil 
touches, either by air, as in Ofwald’s lyre, or by 
rubbing the bow in the fofteft manner on the ftring of 
a fiddle. 

Analogous to thefe founds are tliofe produced by 
bells: in thofe laft, befides thofe tones produced by 
their elliptical vibrations, there are a fet of tones which 
may be brought by gently rubbing their edges, and in 
which the whole inftrument does not appear to vibrate 
in all its parts as before. 

“ Take, for inftance, a bell finely polilhed at the 
edges ; or, what will perhaps be more convenient, a 
drinking-glafs: let theedges be as free from any thing 
oily as polfible ; then, by moiftening the finger in wa¬ 
ter (I have found alum-water to be bell), and rubbing 
it circularly round the edge of the glafs, you will at 
length bring out the tone referred to. 

“ This note is poflefled of infinite fweetnefs ; it has 
all the excellencies of the tone of a bell without its 
defects. It is loud, has a fufficient body, is capable 
of being fwelled and continued at pleafure ; and, be- 
lides, has naturally that vibratory foftening which 
muficians endeavour to imitate by mixing with the 
note to be played a quarter-tone from below. 

“ To vary thefc tones, nothing more is required 
than to procure feveral bells or glafles of different tones, 
tuned as nearly as poflible, which may be done by thin¬ 
ning the edges of cither : or, for immediate fatis- 
faftion, the glafles may be tuned by pouring in water ; 
the more water is poured in, the graver the tone 
will be. 

“ Let us fuppofe then a double oCtavc of thofe 
glafles, thus tuned, to be procured. Any common 
tune may be executed by the fingers rubbing upon 
each ghfs fucceflively ; and this I have frequently 
done without the leaft difficulty, only chofing thofe 
tunes which are flow and eafy. Here then are num¬ 
bers of delicate tones, with which muficians have been 
till very lately unacquainted ; and the only defeCl is, 
that they cannot be made to follow each other with 
that celerity and eafe which is requifite for melody. In 
order to remedy this, I took a large drinking-glafs, 
and by means of a wheel and gut, as in the electrical 
machine, made it to turn upon its axis with a mode¬ 
rately quick but equable motion ; then moiftening the 
finger as before, nothing more was required than mere, 
ly to’touch the glafs at the edge, without any other 
motion, in order to bring out the tone. 

“ Inftead of one glafs only turning in this manner, if 
the whole number of glafles were fo fixed as to keep 
continually turning by means of a wheel, it follows, 
that upon every touch of the finger a note would be. 
exprefled j and thus, by touching feveral glafles at once, 
an harmony of notes might be produced, as in an 
harpfichord. 

“ As I write rather to excite than fatisfy the cu¬ 
rious, I fliall not pretend to direCt the various ways 
this number of glafles may be contrived to turn; it 
may be fufficient to fay, that if the glafles are placed 
in the fegment of a circle, and then a ftrap, as in a 
cutler’s wheel, be fuppofed to go round them all, the 
whole number will by this means be made to turn by 
means of a wheel. 
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“ Inftead of the finger.. I have applied moiftened Harmom- 
leather to the edge of the glafs, in order to bring out ca . 

the tone : but, for want of a proper elafticity, this did ' v ' 

not fucceed. I tried cork, and this anfwered every 
purpofe of the finger ; but made the tone much louder 
than the finger could do. Inftead, therefore, of the 
finger, if a number of corks were fo contrived as to 
fall with a proper degree of preflure on the edge of 
the glafs, by means of keys like the jacks of an organ, 
it is evident, that in fuch a cafe a new and tolerably 
perfeCt inftrument would be produced ; not fo loud in¬ 
deed as fome, but infinitely more melodious than any. 

“ The mouths of the glafles or bells ufed in this ex¬ 
periment fliould not refemble the month of a trumpet, 
but fliould rather come forward with a perpendicular 
edge. The corks ufed in this cafe fliould be fmooih, 
even free from thofe blemilhcs which arc nfually found 
in them, and at the fame time the more elallic the 
better.” 

In the two accounts here given Teems to be compre¬ 
hended every thing valuable which has been faid upon 
thefubjeft. It remains, however, our permanent opi¬ 
nion, that the form and ftruChire defigned and confti- 
tuted by Dr Franklin is by much the molt eligible; 
nor can we admit, that a cork, however fucccisfully 
applied, will produce the fame mellownefs and equality 
of tone in general with the finger. It appears to us, 
that, by this kind of voluntary attrition, a note may be 
funk or fwelled with much more art and propriety than 
by the fubftitution of any thing elfe extrinlic to the 
hand ; and when chords are longprotraCled, that de¬ 
gree of friCtion, which renders every found in the chord 
fenfible to the ear, without harlhnefs, mult be the molt 
agreeable. For this reafon, likewife, we Ihould recom¬ 
mend alum-water in preference to chalk. 

From what has already been faid, it will eafily be 
perceived, that this inftrument requires to be tuned with 
the niceft degree of delicacy which the laws of tempe¬ 
rament will poflibly admit. For thefe laws the reader 
will naturally have recourfe to the article Music j:, inf Chap; vi!- 
this Dictionary ; where, from M D’Alembert is gi-art: 64. * 
ven a plain and fatisfa&ory account, both of the me¬ 
thod propofed by Rameau, and of that ellabliflied in 
common practice, without anticipating the experience 
and tafte of the reader, by dictating which of thefe 
plans is preferable. To thofe who have occalion to 
tune the inftrument, it may likewife be ufeful to per- 
ufe the detached article Temperament in this Work. 

Without recapitulating the different rules of alteration 
preferred in thefe accounts, we fliall prefuppofe the 
reader acquainted with them ; and proceed to ddcribe 
how, under their influence, the Harmonica may be tu¬ 
ned. But it is previonfly expedient to obferve, that 
the fame rules which condttft the proctfs of tuning a 
harpfichord, will be equally efFeftual in timing the Har¬ 
monica ; with this only difference, that greater delica¬ 
cy in adj ufting the chords Ihould, if practicable, be at¬ 
tempted. 

There are different notes from whence the procedure 
of tuning may commence. Lao? A, which is thekey 
that pretty nearly divides the harpfichord, is chofenby 
fome ; this La in common fpinets is 24 natural keys, 
from the bottom, and 13 from the top : and the n't a- ' 
bove it, or fecond C upon the G cleff, by others. This 
laft we fliould rather advife, becaulc we imagine thofe 
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Hirmom- intervals winch we have called fc conch major to be more 

**•_juft through the whole odtave, when the courfe of tu- 

" v ning is begun by a natural femitoue. The initiate, 
therefore, may begin by turning the fecond ut of his 
Harmonica , or C above the treble cleff, in unifon with 
its correfpondent C upon the harpftchord or aey other 
inftrument in concert-pitch j then, defeendirig to its 
odtave below, adjuft it with the ut above, till every 
pulfation if poffible be loft, and the founds rendered 
icarcely diftinguithable when fimultaneoufly heard. To 
the loweft note of this odtave he muft tune th tfol or G 
immediately above it, by a fifth, ltill obferving thelaws 
of temperament : To this G, the re , or D immediately 
above it, by the fame chord : To the re, or D above, 
its odtave below : To this, by a fifth, the la or A im¬ 
mediately above it : To la, the mi, or E afcenditig in 
the fame proportion : To mi, its odtave below : To 
this, the fi or B immediately above it by a fifth ; To 
the firft ut, or C, which was tuned, the/<? or F imme¬ 
diately below by the fame chord. 

That the pradtitioner may be (till more fecure in the 
juftice and propriety of his procedure, he may try the 
thirds of the notes already adjufted, and alter, as much 
as is confident with the fifths and odtaves, fuch among 
thefe thirds as may feem grating and difagreeable to his 
car. Thus far having accompli(hed his operation, he 
may tune all the other natural notes whether above or 
below by odtaves. His next concern is with thefemi- 
tones. And here it will be fnggefted by common 
fenfe, that as in all inftruments with fixed feales the 
(harp of a lower muft likewife anfwer for the flat of a 
higher tone, the femitone ought as nearly as poflible 
to divide the interval. He may begin with la or A 
fharp ; which la in its natural date is a third minor be¬ 
neath the ut or C, from whence he began in the natu¬ 
ral feale. This femitone (hould correfpond with the F 
natural immediately above by a fifth. To it maybe 
tuned the re or D (harp immediately below by a fimilar 
chord: to D (harp, its odtave above : Toy? or B na¬ 
tural, immediately above the la or A firft mentioned, 
may be adjufted the F or fa (harp immediately above 
it : To this its odtave below : To that odtave, the C 
or «f (harp above by a fifth : To the C (harp, its odtave 
below : To this, by a fifth, the G or fol (harp above. 
Between this G fharp and the D (harp immediately 
above it, the fifth will probably be too (harp ; but if 
the others are juftly tuned, that difeord will not be ex¬ 
tremely offenfive ; and it is a neceflary confequence of 
temperament. The reftof the (harps and flats, like their 
naturals, whether afeending or defending, may be tu¬ 
ned by their odtaves. 

The notes, with their chords, may be exprefled by 
letters and figures, thus_; where, however, it muft be 
obferved, that the higher notesof any chord are marked 
with larger capitals. It (hould likewife be remarked, 
that the figures are not expreffive of the different ratios 
which the notes bear one to another, confidcred with 
refpedt to their vibrations i but only fignificant of 
their nominal diftauces, according to the received de- 
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nominations of the intervals. Cc cG cD dD dA 
aE Ee eB Cf. Thelharps and flats thus, Aj&Flq, 
A«d^, d^D*, BlqF^, F^f^, f*C*:, C%cX, 
cjfcG*. In running over the (harps and flats as the 


naturals, it will likewife be neceflary to try the thirds, Harmoni- 

and to alter fuch as may ofiend the ear ; which, if cau- ca *_ 

tioufly done, will not fenfibly injure the other chords. 

—Though this article has been protradted to a length 
which we did not originally intend, we have how¬ 
ever the fatisfadtion to find, that it comprehends 
every thing effendal ; fo that any perfon who under- 
ftands the nature of chords, and the pradtical prin¬ 
ciples of mufic as univerfally taught, may not only be 
able to tune his inftrument, but to acquire its whole 
manoeuvre, without the leaft afliftance from a mafter. 

On Plate CCXXVI. is reprefented an inftrument 
of this kind, made by Mr Dobb of St Paul’s church¬ 
yard, London. 

Though this topic appeared in itfelf complete in 
the former edition of this extenlive work, yet having 
fince received from Dr Edmund Cullen of Dublin the 
following obfervations, and refledting that men of mu- 
fical talents have not only different taftes, but different 
powers of mechanical operation, we have thought it 
proper to fubmit to the choice of our readers, either 
Dr Franklin’s form and arrangement of the glades, or 
that which has been adopted by Dr Cullen ; but in ei¬ 
ther cafe, we would recommend it to the initiate in 
this inftrument, todiftinguilh by colours, according to 
Dr Franklin, the notes and femitones.—We like¬ 
wife cannot forbear to think, that the complete bafs 
pradticable on the harmonica, is by many degrees pre¬ 
ferable to the chords with which Dr Cullen propofes to 
grace every emphatic note; with which, from the ftruc- 
fure and arrangement of his inftrument, he is under a 
neceflity of deluding inftead of fatisfying the ear, with 
the full effedtof the regular procedure of the treble and 
bafs upon the fame inftrument. 

This inftrument the Dodtor deferibes as confifting'fef 
35glaflesofdifferentfizes,anfwering tofo many diltindt 
(ounds,and ranged in the manner hereafterdeferibed. 

They are exadlly of the form ofacocoa nut when the 
ufual quantity of the to.pis cut off, or the fugar-bowls 
made of cocoa-nut (hells fo much in ufe will give a pre- 
eife idea of their figure.They are blown with plain long 
(talks which are fitted to wooden feet ferewed on a 
board at proper diftances, in fuch a manner that the cir¬ 
cular tops of all may be in the fame horizontal plane, 
at the diltance of about an inch afunder. Of thefe 35, 

10 only are allotted for half tones; there remain there¬ 
fore 2J for the diatonic feale. The loweftnote corre- 
fponds to G in the bafs clef; hence it extends upward 
to the odtave about C in alt. For uniformity, take the 
glades which are chofen gradually andregularly dimi- 
nilhing in fize as they afeend in tone. This, however, 
is not abfolutcly neceflary, as the-tone of the glafs does 
not entirely depend upon its fize, but in a great mea- 
fure upon the proportion of its different parts to one 
another : hence the glafs corrcfponding to one note may 
be fmaller than a glafs correfponding to a note three or 
four toneshigher: however, where it is practicable, they 
(hould always be chofen gradually diminilhingas theya- 
feend, both on account of the eiegance of appcarance,and 
that an equality in point of loudnefs may be preferved; 
for, as every body knows, an inftrument maybe liable 
to great inequality in point of ftrengtb, though per¬ 
fectly in tunc. This mud have a very bad effedt; and 
therefore we find performers on the violin and other in- 
ftruments of that kind very felicitous about the propor 
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Hfirmoni- tional thicknefs of their firings. The glaffes being 
ca. chofen in the beft manner circuniftances will permit, 

’ we proceed to arrange them. Here let me obferve, that 
in general the diameter of the largeft glafs at its mouth 
is about feven inches, and its folid contents about five 
Englilh pints, while the higheft is of about * inch, and 
its contents about ^ of a gill: this, however, is arbitrary, 
and depends upon the pitch of the infirument. I11 ar¬ 
ranging the glaffes, we fhall, to avoid confuiion, take 
the diatonic fcale firfi, and afterwards the half tones will 
be eafily underfiood. The wooden feet before men¬ 
tioned are to be ferewed on a ftrong board of a proper 
fize, and they are difpofed at convenient intervals in 
rows perpendicular to the longeft lides of the reftan- 
gular board on which they ftand. In thefe feet the 
glaffes are difpofed in the following manner: Beginning 
with the loweft note G, we fix that on the foot which 
fiands in the neareft angle of the board on the left 
hand, A in the next bottom in the fame perpendicular 
line, B in the third ; when we come to C, however, 
we do not place it in the fame perpendicular line, but 
in the neareft bottom of the fecond perpendicular row 
to the left hand, D in the fecond of the fame row, E 
In the third ; F again in the neareft bottom of the third 
row, G in the fecond of the fame row, A in the third ; 
B again in the neareft bottom of the fourth row, C in 
the fecond of the fame, and fo on. By this contri¬ 
vance, it is eafy to fee an immenfe compafs is obtain¬ 
ed ! fo great a one indeed, that if the glaffes were dif¬ 
pofed according to the old method, regularly afeending 
in a line parallel to the front of the infirument, to take 
in the fame compafs, it muft ftretch to a confiderable 
length, no lefs than a length equal to the fum of all 
the perpendiculars we before fpoke of, which in ordi¬ 
nary fize of the glaffes would amount to upwards of 16 
feet; the inconvenience of which it is unneceffary to 
dwell upon. As to the half tones, perhaps a more ju¬ 
dicious and convenient arrangement may be thought of 
for them : but the prefent mode is far from incon¬ 
venient, except in fome keys; and it is fufficiently 
commodious for performing iuch airs as are beft fuited 
to the nature and defign of the infirument. After ex¬ 
plaining the arrangement, we (hall fpeak fome what more 
exadlly of them. Efo on the firfi line of the treble ftave 
fiands in the fourth bottom of the firfi perpendicular 
row to the left hand ; Ft] on the firfi fpace fiands in 
the fourth place of the fecond row, G^ on the fc- 
eond line of the treble ftave fiands in the fourth of the 
third row, C|q on the third fpace of the fame ftave 
fiands in the fame manner in the fourth row, and 
fo on, afeending to Ftq in the fifth row, G^ in the 
iixth, Akq in the feventh,C^ in theeighth. Inlhcninth 
perpendicular row, that is, the laft to the right hand 
in the diatonic fcale, fiands C alone ; but immediately 
behind is placed B^ of the middle line of the treble 
Have, and again behind it Dt^of the fourth line of the 
treble Have, which finifhes the whole. There is fome- 
thing Angular, and perhaps whimlical, in the diftribu- 
lionof the halftones; but it is found fufficiently con¬ 
venient ; and if a better is thought of it may eafily be 
adopted. In the mean time I mull obferve, that two 
of them, viz. and F^, Handing immediately behind 
the D and G relpe&ively above them, are Angularly 
well fitted for performing running paffageseithe"r upor 
down in the key of G. Ex.gr. let us fuppofe that we 
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have that very common A, G, Fq, E femiqtiavers. 
Here the performer touches A, which is in the firfi place 
of the 6th row, with hislefc hand,G with the fore-finger 
of his right, Ft; with the middle, and E again with the 
left hand; in the fame manner may E, D, C^. and B, be 
played, or upwards by inverting the motion ; thus we 
can with the utmoft eafe run either up or down two very 
frequent paffages in a key, which might naturally be fup- 
pofed difficult upon this infirument, and that with any 
given rapidity. I wifh as much could be faid of all the 
other half tones of which, by the bye, fome are altoge¬ 
ther wanting ; it is obvious, however, that they may 
eafily be added, if we can find convenient places ; and 
I apprehend even that veryfpradticable. Be that as it 
may, notwithftanding the feemingly inconvenient li- 
tuation of fome half tones, and the total want of others, 
pieces may be performed on this infirument of confi- 
derablc rapidity. I myfelf, ihough very far from be¬ 
ing an aceompiifhed player, can with great eafe go 
through all the parts of Fifher’s celebrated Rondeau ; 
nay, I have heard the fifth concerto of Vivaldi played 
upon it with as much difiindtnefs as upon a violin. The 
glaffes are not neceffarily chofen perfectly in tune, but 
are tuned by the help of a quantity of water. Here 
however two cautions are necefl'ary : ift, By no means 
to take a glafs which is, when without water, flatter 
than the note you intend ; as in that cafe you cannot re¬ 
medy it, the water making the tone ftill flatter, rather 
let it be fomewhat fharper ,and you may tune it to the 
utmoft nicety by a little water. The fecond caution is, 
not to choole a glafs which is very much fharper than 
the note required ; as in that cafe, fo large a quantity 
of water will be required to tune it as will entirely 
Another the tone. 

“ This infirument is to he played fomewhat in the 
manner of the harmonica, viz. the fingers are to be well 
wetted; and by the application of them to the fide, af- 
fifted by a proper motion the found is produced. And 
here I would obferve that the proper motion is, to make 
the fingers follow the thumb, not the thumb follow the 
fingers in going round the glafs: it is neceffary alfo to 
preferve the circular motion very exactly, as the leaft 
deviation from it produces the molt horrible found 
that can be conceived. It is like wife to be obferved, that 
you muft touch the fmaller glaffes upon the very top of 
the brim : and for that purpofe the paint of the hand 
muft be nearly parallel to the top of the glafs; but 
in coming to the larger glaffes, it is abfolutely necef¬ 
fary to make the fingers to touch the lide, not the top of 
the glafs; and the larger the glafs, the more diftanc 
from the top muft they be touched. Pradlice alone can 
determine this matter. 

“ From this difpofition of the glaffes, it is eafy to fee 
that the perfect chord of C is-always mofi completely 
in our power, namely, by ufing different fingers to the 
different notes at the fame time; and although a full 
bafs cannot be executed upon this infirument, we have 
always a great number of accompaniments which can 
eafily be introduced; more perhaps than upon any inftru- 
ment, the organ and others of that fpecies excepted. The 
thirds or fifths occafionably can be introduced;and when 
done with tafte and judgment, will fearedy yield to a 
middling bafs. . If to this be added a thrilling foftnefs 
of the tones, inimitable by any other fubftance, it will 
readily appear to be an infirument more in the true ftyle 
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Harmon i- 0 f mufic, of that mufic which the heart acknowledges, 

, ca J than any that either chance or ingenuity has hitherto 
produced. It is indeed incapable of that whimlical 
fitbdivifion to which the tafle of modern compofers, that 
fworn enemy to harmony and real mufic, leads ; which 
ferves no end but to exhibit the wonderful executions 
of a favourite performer, and to overwhelm his hearers 
with ftupid admirarion. This is not mufic j and up¬ 
on thefe occafions, though I acknowledge the difficul¬ 
ty ef doing what I fee done, I lament that the honed 
man has taken fo much pains to fo little purpofe. 
Our inflrument is not capable of this (at lead not in 
fo exquifite a degree as the harpfichord, violin, and a 
few others) : yet if the true and original intent of mu¬ 
fic is not to aftonifh but to pleafe, if that inflrument 
which mod readily and pleafingly feizes the heart thro’ 
the ears is the bed, I have nota moment’s hefitation in 
fetring it down the fird of all mufical indruntents. 
There is but one which will in any degree bear the 
comparifon, or rather they are the fame inflrument, I 
mean Dr Franklin’s harmonica : b*t I am inclined to 
think that the indrumentwe have been fpeaking of has 
fome fuperiority over the harmonica. The firddriking 
difference is in the impracticability of executing quick 
paffageson the latter; whereas it is in mod cafes ex¬ 
tremely eafy on the other. Again, the very long con¬ 
tinued vibration of the glafs, inevitably mud produce 
horrible difcord, or at lead confufion, except the piece 
played be fo flow that the vibration of one glafs be 
nearly over before the other is heard. Now, in our in- 
drument, this may be remedied by laying pieces of 
fponge lightly between the glades, fo as to allow them 
only the proper extent of vibration. This, however, is 
an exceptionable method 3nd it is much better done 
hy the touch of the performer’s finger, which inftantly 
dops the vibration ; and the ufe of this may be learned 
by a very little pradlice, the motion here being entire¬ 
ly voluntary : But in the harmonica, the motion being 
partly mechanical, e. g. the rotation of the glades, 
this cannot be done ; and for the fame reafon, in the 
execution of the crefcendo the harmonica is not fo per¬ 
fect as this inflrument. Beiides, the inconvenience of 
tuning the half tones, asflurps or flats, feparately, is as 
greaL in the harmonica as in the harpfichord. This is 
a very great imperfection; as half tones, being tuned at 
the medium, are falfe both as [harps and as flats. The 
learned Dr Smith fays, there is nolefs than one-fifth of 
the interval difference between the fharp of one note 
and the fiat of the next above ; and for this purpofe 
propofes to have an harpfichord conftrudted with a flop, 
fo as to dircdl the jacks to the fltarps or flats accord¬ 
ing to the prevalence of either in the piece to be play¬ 
ed : but in our inflrument, from its very conftrudlion, 
this inconvenience is avoided. As to matters of con¬ 
venience, theharmonica is exceedingly apt to be out of 
order ; the glaffes frequently break, plainly on account 
of the great drain upon them where they join the 
fpindle, and are thus with much difficulty renewed; 
whereas with us the lofs of a glafs is nothing. Add to 
all this, that the harmonica, in point of original ex- 
pence, is about five times as high as the other : although 
I-apprehend it poddies no one advantage, except that 
the performer may fit at it ; whereas with ourindru- 
fnent it is convenient, if not neceffary,to fland; but he 
jnufl be a lazy muficiau that gives himfelf much concern 


about that: And If he Will fit at our infffiment, he Harmonl- 
niay, though at the expence of much cafe in point of ea, 
execution. Harm ony. 

“ Letnsnow confider fome ohjedtions that have been ' v 
made to this inflrument. One is, that neceflity of 
Handing, in order to do any thing capital upon it. But 
is not that the cafe in all iiiflruments, except where 
the performer fits of neceflity ? Did ever any one 
fee Giardini or Fifher play a folo fitting i But for 
the farisfadtion of thefe torpid gentlemen, I can faith¬ 
fully affure them, 1 knew a lady who performed on this 
inflrument perfedtiy well, though file had lod the ufe 
of both tier legs. A more ferious and important ob¬ 
jection lies both to .this and the harmonica, viz. the 
want of a fhake. Haw this is fupplied upan the harmo¬ 
nica, 1 cannot fay, as I never faw it even attempted : 
but on our inflrument, although a very perfedt fhake can 
fcarcely be produced, fomething fo like it may be done 
as' will fairly excufe the want; and that is, by whirling 
the two hands round the note concerned with thefhake 
with the utmoft velocity, beginning the lower note a 
little fooner than the other. By this means, except in 
very large glaffes where the vibrations are too dillant 
in tune, fuch.an intermixture of the two founds js pro¬ 
duced. as extremely well imitates a fine fhake, and the 
dexterous performer will make the beat in a turned 
fhake with a fpare finger. This operation requires 
fome dexterity ; but this is a charge common to all 
mufical inftrumencs ; and I quedion not but that the 
Highland bagpipe itfelf requires fome fort of fkill. 

“ Upon the whole, I am clearly of opinion, that the 
harmonica, and more efpecialiy this inflrument which 
has as yet got no name, is the mod exquifite and. noble 
prefent that the lovers of true harmony have ever yet 
received ; and it is with much aflonifhment I find this 
invaluable treafure almoft entirely-confined to Ireland, 
a country not very remarkable for mufical tafle or ta¬ 
lents:' But I hope foon to fee this elegant fpecies.of 
mufic very generally known and pradlifed over all 
Europe”. 

HARMONY. The fenfe which the Greeks gave to 
this word in their ntufic is fo much lefs eafy to be de¬ 
termined, becaufe the word itfelf being originally a 
fnbdantive proper, it has no radical words by which we 
might analyfe it, to difeover its etymology. In the 
ancient rreatifes which remain to us, harmony appears 
to be that department whofeobjedt is the agreeable fuc- 
ceffion of founds, merely confidered as high or low ; 
in- oppofition to the two others called rhythmica and 
metr'tca , which have their principle in time and mea- 
fure. This leaves our ideas concerning the aptitude 
of fonnd vague and undetermined; nor can wfe fix them 
without fludying for that purpofe all the rules of the 
art; and even after We have done fo, it will be very 
difficult to diftinguilh harmony from melody, unlefs 
we add to the lad the ideas of rythmus and ntea- 
fure ; without which, in reality, no melody can have 
a didinguifiting charadter: whereas harmony is cha- 
radterifedby its own nature, independent of all other 
quantities except the chords or intervals which com- 
pofe it. 

It appears by a paffage of Nichomachus, and by 
others, that they likewifegave the name of harmony to 
the chord of an odtave, and to concerts of voices and 
indrnments, which performed in the didance of an oc¬ 
tave 
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Harmony, tave one from the other, and which is more commonly 
v *" v--' called antiphone. 

Harmony, according to the moderns, is a fucceflion 
of chords agreeable to the laws of modulation. For a 
long time this harmony had no ocher principle but fuch 
rules as were almoit arbitrary, or folely founded on 
the approbation of a praCtifed ear, which decided con¬ 
cerning the agreeable or difagreealde fucccfficu of 
chords, and whole determinations were at lafi reduced 
to calculation. But father Merl'cune and M. Savour 
having found that every found, however limple in ap¬ 
pearance, was always accompanied with other {bauds 
id's fallible, which couftiuue with itfelf a perfect 
chord-major; with this experiment M- Rameau fee 
out, and upon it formed the baits of his harmonic fyf¬ 
tem, which he has extended to a great many volumes, 
and which at laid M. IVAlembert n&s taken the trou¬ 
ble of explaining to the public. 

Signior Tartini, taking ids route from an experiment 
which is never and more delicate, yet not Ids certain, 
has reached conelulions funiSar enough to rhofe ol Ra¬ 
meau, by purfuing a path wliofe direction feems quite 
opposite. According ta M. Rameau, the treble is 
generated by the bafs; Signior Tartini makes the 
bafs refult from the treble. One deduces harmony 
from melody, and, the other iuppetfes quite the con¬ 
trary. To determine from which of the two fchools 
the bell performances.are likely to proceed, no more is 
Hqceflary than to invefligate the end of the compoier, 
and difeoyer whether the air is made for the accom¬ 
paniments, or the accompaniments for the air. At 
the word System in Rouiicau’s Mufical Dictionary, 
is given a delineation of that publilhed by Signior 
Tartini. Here he continues *o i'peak of M. Rameau, 
whom he lias followed through the whole work, as 
the artift <jf great eft authority in the country where he 
writes. 

He thinks himfelf obligeds however, to declare. 
That this fyflem, however ingenious it may be, is far 
from being founded upon nature, an affirmation which 
he incelfantly repeats : “ That it is only eftabliflied 
upop. analogies and eongruities, which a man of inven¬ 
tion may overturn to morrow, by fubflituting others 
more natural: that, in fliort, of the experiments from 
whence he deduces it, one is detpCted. fallacious, and 
the other will not yield him theconfequences which he 
would extort from it. In reality, when this author 
took it in his head to dignify with the title of de- 
monflration the reafonings upon which lie eftabliflied 
his theory, every one turned the arrogant pretence into 
ridicule. The Academy of Sciences loudly difapproved 
a title fo ill founded, and fo graluitoully affirmed ; and 
M. Eflive of the Royal Society at Montpelier, haa 
fliown him, thar even to begin with this propolition. 
That according to the law of nature, founds are repre- 
fented by their oCtaves, and that as the oCtaves may be 
fubftituted for them, there wa.s not any one thing de¬ 
monitrated, or even firmly eftabliflied in his pretended 
demonftration.” He returns to his fyftem. 

<f The mechanical principle ofrefinance prefents us 
with nothing but independent and folitary chords ; 
it neither preferibes nor eftabliihes their fucceflion. 
Yet a regular fucceflion is neceflary; a diftionary of 
fekCted words is not an oration, nor a collodion of 
legitimate chords a piece of mufic : there muft be a 
Vol. VIII. 


meaning, there muft be connections in mufic as well Harmony. 

as in language: it is necelfary that what has preceded - v ‘ 

fnould tranfmit fomething of its nature to what is fub- 
fequent, fo that all the parts conjoined may form a 
whole, and be ftamped with the genuine character of 
unity. 

“ Now, the complex fenfatiun which refults from a 
perfeCt chord muft be refolved into the limple 1’cnfa- 
tion of each particular found which compofes it, and 
into the fenfatiou of each particular interval which 
forms it, afeertained by comparifon one with another. 

Beyond this there is nothing fallible in any chord ; 
from whence it follows, that it is only by the relation 
between founds, and by the analogy between intervals, 
that the connection nova in queition can be eftabliflied ; 
and this is the genuine, the only 1 fource, from whence 
flow all the laws of harmony and modulation. If then, 
the whole of harmony were only formed by a fiiccef- 
fion of per fed chords-major, it would be iufficient to 
proceed by intervals fimilar to thofe which compofe 
fucli a chord ; for then fome one or more founds of the 
preceding chord being neceflarily protraded into that 
which is fubfequent, ail the chords would be found 
fufficiently cpnneded, and the harmony would, at 
lead: in this fenfe, be one. 

“ But befides that thefe fiiccefiions muft exclude all 
melody by excluding the diatonic feries which forms 
its foundation, it would not arrive at the real end of 
the art; becaufe, as mufic is a fyftem of meanings like 
a difeourfe, it ought, like a difcourle, to have its pe¬ 
riods, its phrafes, its fufpenfes, its cadences, its punc¬ 
tuation of every kind ; and becaufe the uniformity of 
a harmonic procedure implies nothing of all this, dia¬ 
tonic procedures require that major and minor chords 
fhoutd be intermixed ; and the neeeifny of di-flbnances 
has been felt in order to diftinguifh the phrafes, and 
render the cadences ffenfible. Now, a connected leries 
of perfeCt cliords-major can neither be productive of 
perfect chords-minor nor of diflbnances, nor can fen- 
fibly mark any mufical phrale, and the punctuation 
muft there be found entirely defective. 

“ M. Rameau being abfolutely determined, in hix 
fyftem, to deduce from nature all the harmony prac¬ 
ticed among «s, had recourfe for this effect, to ano¬ 
ther experiment af his own invention, of which I have 
formerly fpoken, and which by a different arrange¬ 
ment is taken from the firft. He pretended, that any 
fimple found whatever afforded in it multiplies a per¬ 
fect minor or flat chord, of which it was the domi¬ 
nant or fifth, as it furnifhed a perfect chord-major by 
the vibration of its aliquot parts, of which it is the tonic 
or fundamental found. He has affirmed »s a certain 
faCt, that a vocal firing caufed two others lower than 
itfelf to vibrate through their whole extent, yet without 
making them produce any found, one toils twelfth ma¬ 
jor and the other to its feventeenth ; and from this 
joined to the former faCt, he has very ingenioafly dedu¬ 
ced not only the application of the minor mode and 
of diffotiances in harmony, but the rules of harmonic 
phrafes and of all modulation, fuch as they-are found 
at the words Chord, Accompaniment, Fi/ndamenUn 
Bafs, Cadence, Diffonance. Modulation■. 

“ But firft (continues Mouffeau), the experiment 
is falfe. It is difeovered, that the firings tuned be¬ 
neath-the fundamental-found do not entirely vibrate 
Rr whea 
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Harmony, tyhen this fundamental found is given ; blit that they 
' are divided in fuch a manner as to return its unifon 

alone, which of confequence can have no harmonics 
below. It is moreover difcovered, that the property 
of brings in dividing themfelves, is not peculiar to thofe 
which are tuned by a twelfth and feventeenth below 
the principal found; but that ofcillations are likewife 
produced in the lower firings by all its multiples. 
Whence it follows, that, the intervals of the twelfth 
and feventeenth below not being lingular phenomena 
of their kind, nothing can be concluded in favour of 
the perfed minor chord which they reprefent.. 

“ Though the truth of this experiment were grant¬ 
ed, even this would by no means remove the difficulty. 
If, as M. Rameau alleges, all harmony is derived from 
the refonancc of fonorous bodies, it cannot then be deri¬ 
ved only from the vibrations of fuch bodies as do not 
refound. In reality, it is an extraordinary theory, 
to deduce from bodies that do not refound the prin¬ 
ciples of harmony; and it is a principle in natural phi- 
lofophy no lefs Itrange, that a fonorous body Ihould 
vibrate without refounding, as if found itfelf were any 
thing elfe but the air impelled by thefe vibrations. 
Moreover, fonorous bodies do not only produce, be- 
fides the principal found, the other tones which with 
itfelf compofe a perfect chord ; but an infinite number 
of other founds, formed by all the aliquot parts of the 
bodies in vibration; which do not enter into that per¬ 
fect harmony. Why then Ihould the former founds 
produce confonances, and why Ihould the latter not 
produce them, lince all of them equally refult from 
nature ? 

<< Every found exhibits a chord truly perfed, fince 
it is compofed of all its harmonics, and fince it is by 
them that it becomes a found. Yet thefe harmonics 
are not heard, and nothing is diltinguiffied but a Am¬ 
ple found, unlefs it be exceedingly ftrong: whence it 
follows, that the only good harmony is an unifon ; and 
that, as foon as the confonances can be diltinguilhed, 
the natural proportion being altered, the harmony has 
loft its purity. 

That alteration is in this cafe produced two diffe¬ 
rent ways. Firft, by caufing certain harmonics to re¬ 
found, and not the others, the proportion of force 
which ought to prevail in all of them is altered, for pro¬ 
ducing the fenfation of a Angle found; whence the 
unity of nature is deftroyed. By doubling thefe har¬ 
monics, an effed is exhibited limilar to that which 
would be produced by fuppreffing all the others ; for 
that cafe We cannot doubt, but that, along with the 
generating found, the tones of the other harmonics 
which would be permitted to found would be heard : 
whereas, in leaving all of them to their natural opera¬ 
tions, they deftroy one another, and confpire together 
in forming and ftrengthening tlielimple fenfation of the 
principal found. It is the fame effed which the full 
found of a flop in the organ produces, when, by fuc- 
ceffively removing the ftopperor regifter, the third and 
fifth are permitted to found with the principal; for then 
that fifth, and third, which remained absorbed in the 
other founds, are feparately and difagreeably diftin- 
guilhed by the ear. 

ti Moreover, the harmonics which we caufe to found 
have other harmonics pertaining to themfelves, which 
cannot he fuch to the fundamental found. It is by 


thefe additional harmonics that the founds which pro- Harmony, 
duce them are diftinguifhed with a more fenlible de- * * 

gree of harfhnefs ; and thefe very harmonics which 
thus render the chord perceptible, do not enter into 
its harmony. This is the reafon why the moft perfed 
chords are naturally difplealing to ears whole reliffi 
for harmony is not fufficiently formed; and I have 
no hefitation in thinking, that even the odave itfelf 
might be difpleafmg,. if the mixture of male and fe¬ 
male voices did not inure us to that interval from our 
infancy. 

“ With diffonance it is ftill worfe ; bccaufe, not 
only th e harmonics of the found by which the difeord 
is produced, but even the found itfelf, is excluded 
from the natural harmony of the fundamental: which 
is the caufe whydifeordis always diltinguilhed among!! 
all the other founds in a manner Ihocking to the fenfe. 

** Every key of an organ, with the ftop fully o- 
pened, gives aperfed chord with its third major, which 
are not diftinguiihed from the fundamental found, if 
the hearer is not extremely attentive, and if he does 
not found the whole ftop in fucceffion ; but thefe har¬ 
monic founds are never abforbed in the fundamental, 
but on account of the prodigious noife, and by fuch a 
lituation of the regifters as may caufe the pipes which 
produce the fundamental found to conceal by their 
force the other founds which produce thefe harmonics. 

Now, no perfon obferves, nor can obferve, this conti¬ 
nual proportion in a concert; fince, by the manner of 
inverting the harmony, its greateft force muftin every 
inftant be transferred from one part to another; which 
is not pradicable, and would deftroy the whole melody. 

“ When we play upon the organ, every key in the 
bafs caufes to refound the perfed chord major ; but 
becaufe that bafs is not always fundamental, and 
becaufethe muficis often modulatedin a perfed minor 
chord, this perfed chord-major is rarely ftruck with 
the right hand ; fo that we hear the third minor with 
the major, the fifth with the triton, the feventh re¬ 
dundant with the odave, and a thoufand other caco¬ 
phonies, which, however, do not much difguft our 
ears, becaufe habit renders them tradable ; but it is 
not to be imagined that an ear naturally juft would 
prove fo patient of difeords, when firft expofed to the 
tell of this harmony. 

“ M. Rameau pretends, that trebles compofed with 
a certain degree of fimplicity naturally fuggeft their 
own baffes ; and that any man having a juft, though 
unpradifed ear, would fpontaneoully ling that bafs. 

This is the prejudice of a mulician, refuted by univer- 
fal experience. Not only would he, who has never 
heard either bafs or harmony, be of himfelf incapable 
of finding either the bafs or the harmony of M. 
Rameau, but they wpuld be difpleafmg to him if he 
heard them, and he Ivould greatly prefer the Ample 
unifon. 

“ When we conlider, that ©f all the people upon 
earth, who have all of themYome kind of nmfic and 
melody, the Europeans are the only people who have 
a harmony confiding of chords, and who are pleafed 
with this mixture of founds ; when we confider that 
the world has endured for fo many ages, whilft, of all 
the nations which cultivated the fine arts, not one has 
found out this harmony : that not one animal, notone 
bird, not one being in nature, produces any other chord 
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Harmony, bat the unifoii, nor any other mafic but melody : that 

'-v-—' the eaftern languages, lo fonorous, fo malical; that 

the ears of the Greeks, fo delicate, fo fenfible, prac- 
tifed and cultivated with fo much art, have never con¬ 
duced this people, luxurious and enamoured of plea- 
fure as they were, towards this harmony which we 
imagined fo natural: that without it their mufic pro¬ 
duced fuch altonilhing effeds; that with it ours is 
lb impotent: that, in fliort, it was referved for the 
people of the north, whofe grofs and callous organs of 
fenfation are more affeded with the noife and clamour 
of voices, than with the fweetnefs of accents and the 
melody of infledions, to make this grand difeovery, 
and to vend it as thecflential principle upon which all 
the rules of the art were founded; when, in fliort, at¬ 
tention is paid to all thefe obfervations, it is very diffi¬ 
cult not to fufped that all our harmony is nothing but 
a Gothic and barbarous invention, which would never 
have entered into our minds, had we been truly fenfible 
to the genuine beauties of art, and of that which 
is unqueflionably natural. 

“ M. Rameau aflerts, however, that harmony is the 
lburce of the moll powerful charms in mufic. But 
this notion is contradidory both to reafon and to mat¬ 
ter of fad. To fad it is contradidory ; becanfe, 
fince the invention of counter-point, all the wonderful 
effeds of mulic have ceafed, and it has loll its whole 
force and energy. To which may be added that fuch 
beauties as purely refult from harmony are only percei¬ 
ved by the learned; that they affed none with tranf- 
port but fuch as are deeply converfant in the art ; 
whereas the real beauties of mufic, refulting from na¬ 
ture, ought to be and certainly are, equally obvious 
to the adept and the novice. To reafon it is contradic¬ 
tory ; lince harmony affords us no principle of imita¬ 
tion by which mufic, in forming images and expreffing 
ientiments, can rife above its native excellence till it 
becomes infome meafure dramatic or imitative which 
is the highelt pitch of elevation and energy to which 
the art can afpire; lince all the pleafures which we can 
receive from the mere mechanical influence of founds 
are extremely limited, and have very little power over 
the humau heart.” 

Thus far we have heard M. Roufleau, in his obfer¬ 
vations on harmony, with patience; and we readily 
grant, that the fyflem of harmony by M. Rameau is 
neither demonllrated, nor capable of demonftration 
But it will not follow, that any man of invention can 
fo eafily and fo quicklyfubvert thofe aptitudes and ana¬ 
logies on which the fyllem is founded. Every hypo- 
thefis is admitted to poffefs a degree of probability pro¬ 
portioned to the number of phenomena for which it 
offers a fatisfadory folution. The firlt experiment of 
M. Rameau is, that every fonorous body, together 
with its principal found and its odave, gives likewife 
its twelfth and feventeenth major above ; which being 
approximated as much as poffible, even to the chords 
immediately reprefented by them, return to the third, 
fifth, and odave, or, in other words, produce perfed 
harmony. This is what nature When folicited, fpon- 
taneoufly gives; this is what the human ear, unpre¬ 
pared and uncultivated, imbibes with ineffable avidity 
andpleafure. Could any thing which claims a right 
to our attention, and acceptance from nature be iin- 
preffed with more genuineor more legible fignatures of 


her fandion than this? We do not contend for the Harmony. 

truth of M. Rameau’s fecond experiment. Nor is it “- v -' 

neceflary we lhould. Thelirff expanded and carried 
into all its confequences, refolves the phenomena of 
harmony in a mannerfufficient to effabli/h its authenti¬ 
city and influence. The difficulties for which it af¬ 
fords no folution are too few and too trivial either to 
merit the regard of an artifl, or a philofopher, as M. 
D’Alembert in his elements has clearly fhown. The 
fads with which M. Roufleau confronts this principle, 
the armies of multiplied harmonics generated in infini¬ 
tum, which he draws up in formidable array againft it, 
only fliow the thin partitions which fometimes may di¬ 
vide philofophy from whim. For, as bodies are infi¬ 
nitely divifiblc, according to the philofophy now efla- 
bliihed, or as, according to every philofophy, they 
muff be indefinitely^fivilible, each infinitelimal of any 
given mafs, which are only harmonics to other princi¬ 
pal founds, muff have fundamental tones and harmo¬ 
nics peculiar to themfelves ; fo that if the reafoning of 
Roufleau has any force againff M. Rameau’s experi¬ 
ment, the air muff be continually diffraded with a 
chaos of inappretiable harmonics, and melody itfclf 
rnuff be loft in the confufion. But the truth of the 
matter is, that, by the wife inftitutionof nature, there 
is fuch a conformity eftablilhed between our fenfes and 
their proper objeds, as muff prevent all thefe difagree- 
able effeds. Roufleau and his opponent are agreed in 
this, that the harmonics confpire to form one predomi¬ 
nant found ; and are not to be detededbut by the nicell 
organs, applied with the deepeft attention. It is equal¬ 
ly obvious, that, in an artificial harmony, by a proper 
management of this wife precaution of nature, diflo- 
nances them/elves may be either entirely concealed or 
confiderably foftened. fo that, fince by nature fono¬ 
rous bodies in adual vibration are predifpofed to exhi¬ 
bit perfed harmony ; and lince the human ear is, by 
the fame wife regulation, fabricated in fuch a manner 
as to perceive it; the harmonical chaos of M. Roufleau 
may be left to operate on his own brain, where it will 
probably meet with the warmeft reception it can ex- , 
ped to find*. Nor does it avail him to pretend, that r M ' Bour ‘ 
before the harmonics can be diftinguifhed, fonorous bo- 
dies muff be impelled with a force which alters the this article 
chords, and deftroys the purity of the harmony; for was writ- 
this pofition is equally falfe both in theory and prac- tcn - 
tice. In theory, becaufe an impulfe, however forcible, 
muff proportionally operate on . all the parts of any fo¬ 
norous body, fo far as it extends: in pradice, be- 
caufe the human ear adually perceives the harmony to 
be pure. What effeds his various ifianoeuvres upon 
the organ may have, we leave to fuch as have leifure 
and curiolity enough to try the experiments : but it is 
apprehended, that when tried, their refults will leave 
the fyllem of Rameau, particularly as remodelled hv 
D’Alembert, in its full force. 

Of all the whims and paradoxes maintained by this 
philofopher, none is more extravagant than his af- 
fertion, that every chord, except the fimple unifon, is 
difpleafmg to the human ear : nay, that we are^only 
reconciled to odaves themfelves by being inured to 
hear them from our infancy. Strange, that nature 
lhould have fixed this invariable proportion between 
male and female voices, whilft at the fame time (he in- 
fpired the hearers with fuch violent prepoflellions a- 
R r 2 gainll 
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;";r«!ony. gaindit as were invincible but by long arrd confirmed 
“ ' habit! The tranllator of D* Alembert's Elements, as gi¬ 

ven under the article Music in this Didionary, lias 
been at peculiar pains to invedigate his earlied recol- 
ledions upon this fubjed; and has hadfuch opportu¬ 
nities, both of attending to his original perceptions, 
and of recognifing the fidelity of his memory, as are 
not common. He can remember, even from a period 
of early childhood, to have been pleafed with the fim- 
pleft kinds of artificial harmony; to have diltingnilhed 
the harmonies of fonorous bodies with delight; and to 
have been ftruck with horror at the found of fitch bo¬ 
dies as, by their drudure, or by the cohenfion of their 
parts, exhibited thefe harmonics falfe. This is the 
-chief, if not the only caufe, of the tremendous and 
difagreable fenfation which we feel from the found of 
the Chinefe ghong. The fame horrible cacophony is 
frequently, in fome degree, produced by a dram une¬ 
qually braced : from this found the translator often re¬ 
members to have darted and fereamed, when carried 
through the ilrcets of the town in which he was born 
in the arms of his nurfery maid; and as he is confci- 
ous, that the acoudicorganslof many areas exquifite as 
his own, he cannot doubt but they may have had the 
fame fenfations, though perhaps they do not recoi¬ 
led!: the facts. So eariy and fo nicely may the/enfa- 
tions of harmony and difeord be didinguifhed. But 
after all, it feems that harmony is no more than a mo¬ 
dern invention, and even at this late period only 
known to the Europeans. We ihould, however, bis 
glad to know, from what oracle our philofopher learn¬ 
ed that harmony was not known to antiquity. From 
what remains of their works, no proof of this pofition 
can be derived ; and We have at lead mentioned one 
probability againft it in our notes to the Preliminary 
lDifcourfe to the article music, (fee note b.) But tho’ 
Roufleau’s mighty objections were granted, that har¬ 
mony can only be endured by fach ears as are habi¬ 
tually formed and cultivated ; that the period of its 
prevalence has been fliort, and the extent ef its em¬ 
pire limited to Europe; ftill his conclufion, that it is a 
Gothic and barbarous invention, is not fairly deducible 
even from thefe premifes. Mud we affirm that epic 
poetry has no foundation in nature, becaufe, during 
the long interval which happened from the beginning 
©f the world to the dedrudion of Troy, no epic Poem 
feems tohave appeared? Or becaufe a natural and mel¬ 
lifluous verlification is lefs reliflied by an unpolifhed 
tafle, than the uncouth rhymes of a common ballad, 
fhall we infer, that the power of numbers is merely 
fuppofititious and arbitrary ? On the contraiy,.we will 
venture to affirm, that though harmony cannot, as 
Rameau fuppofes, be mathematically demondrated 
from the nature and vibrations of fonorous bodies; yet 
the idea of its condiment parts, and of their coalef- 
cence, is no lefs edabliihed, no lefs precife and defi¬ 
nite, than any mode or property of fpace or quantity 
to be invedigated by geometrical refearches or alge¬ 
braical calculations. It is certain, that the mimetic or 
imitative power of malic chiefly confids in melody; but 
from this truth, however evident, it cannot be fairly 
deduced, that harmony is abfolutely unfufceptibl'e of 
imitation. Perhaps every mufical found, even the 
mod Ample, and. all modulations,of found, arc more or 


lefs remotely connected with fome fentiment or paffisn Harmony. 

of the human heart. We know that there are iodine- -©- 

tive exprelfions-of pain or pleafure in their various 
modes and degrees, which when uttered by any feuii- 
tive, and perceived by any confcious being, excite in 
the mind of the percipient a feeling fympathetic with 
that by which they are prompted. We likewife know 
from experience, that all artificial founds modulated in 
the fame manner, have limilar, though not equal, ef¬ 
fects. We have feen, that, in order to render harnrmy 
compatible with itfelf the melody of each part mud be 
congenial; and, for that reafon, one kindred melody 
refult from the whole. So far, therefore, as any com- 
pofer has it in his power to render the general melody 
homogeneous; fo far^the imitation may be preferved. 

•and even heightened : for fuch objeds as are majedic 
and augud, or the feelings which they excite are more 
aptly expreffed by a compofition of kindred founds, 
than by any dmple tone whatever. They who fup- 
pofe the mimetic powers ef mulic to be cotifumatod 
in the imitation of mere unmeaning founds or degrees 
of motion, mud entertain limited and unworthy ideas 
of its province. It is naturally a reprefentative almod 
of every fentiment or afiedion of the foul; and, when 
this end is gained, the art mud have reached its highed 
perfedion, and produced its noblell etfeds. But thefe 
effeds, however fenlible among the ancients, may in 
us be fuperfeded by other caufes which remain yet un¬ 
explored. Theatrical performances are likewife, by 
them laid-to have produced the mod wonderful ef¬ 
fects ; yet we do not recognize arnongd ourfelves, 
though We have drainatic entertainment perhaps not 
inferior to theirs. 

Rondeau proceeds fo tell us that among the an¬ 
cients the enharmonic fpecies of mulic was fome times 
called harmony. 

Direti Harmony, is that in which the bafs is funda¬ 
mental, and in Which the upper parrs preferve among 
themfelves, and with that fundamental bafs, the natu¬ 
ral and original order which ought to fubfid in each of 
the chords that compofe this harmony. 

Inverted Harmony, is that in which the fundamental 
or generating found is placed in fome of the upper parts 
and When fome other found of the chord is transferred 
to the bafs beneath the others. 

Harmony cf the Spheres, or CelejUal Horrt.ony-% fort 
ofmufic much talked of by many of the ancient phi¬ 
lofopher s and fathers, fappofed to be produced by the 
fweetly tuned motions of the dars and planets. This 
harmony they attributed to the various proportionate 
itnpreffion of the heavenly globes upon one another, 
aiding at proper intervals. It is jmpoffible, according 
to them, that fuch prodigious large bodies, moving 
with fo much rapidity, fhould be Jilent: on the con¬ 
trary, the atmofphere, continually impelled by them,, 
mud.yield a fet of founds proportionate to the impref- 
dora it receives; confequently, as they do not run the 
fame circuit nor with one and the fame velocity, the- 
different tones arifing from the diverfity of motions, 
direded by the hand of the Almighty, mull: form an 
admirable fymphony or concert. 

They therefore fuppofed that the moon, as being 
the lowed of the planets, correfposded to me, Mer¬ 
cury, to fa ; Venus to fo! ; the Sun, to la ; Mars, to 

ft. 
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Harmoftes fi; Jupiter, to vt ; Saturn, to rt : and the orb of the HAROLD, the name of two Engliih Lings. See 

II fixed ftars,*as being the liigheft of all, to mi, or the England, n° 77, 83. 

Haro, octave. HARP, a mufical inftrument of the ftringed kind, 

—* - HARMOSTES, or Harmosta, in antiquity, it of a triangular figure, and held upright between the 

fort of magiftrate among the Spartans, whereof there legs of theperfoimcr. 

were leveral, whofe hulinefs was to look to the build- Papias, and Du Cange after him, will have the harp 

jag of citadels, and repairing the forts and fortifica- to have taken its name from the Arpi, a people of 

tions of the cities.—The word is y»;, formed of Italy, who were fuppofed the firJft that invented it ; 
af to, concino, “ I adapt, concert,” &c. and from whom, they fay, it was borrowed by other 

HARMOSYNIANS, * fJ uc»we<, in antiquity, were nations. Menage, &c. derive the word from the 
magiftrates among the Spartans, w ho, after the dcacli Latin harpa , and that from the German herp or harp. 
of Lycurgus, were appointed to enforce the obfervance Others bring it from the Latin carpo, becaufe touched 
of that law of the Spartan legillator which required or thrummed with the fingers. Dr Hickes derives it 
married women to w ear a veil when they appeared in from harpa ox hearpa, which fignify the fame thing ; 
the ftreets, whereby they were diftinguifliedfromfingle the firlliu the languageof the Cimbri, the fecond in 
females, who were allowed to appear abroad with tlicir that of the Anglo-Saxons. The Engliih prieft who 
faces uncovered. wrote the life ofSt Dunltan, and who lived withhim in 

HARNESS, a complete armour, or the whole equi- the tenth century, fays, cap. ii. n. 12 . Sump ft ft cum ex 
page and accoutrements of a cavalier heavily armed ; more c'nharamjuam, quatn patcrnalingualatixpixa. voca- 
as cafque, cuirsfs, &e. The word is formed of the mis ; which intimates the word tobe Anglo-Saxon. 
French harnois ; which fome derive from the Greek The harp was the favourite mufical in/lrument of 
,»»«*;?, “ a lamb’s Ikin,” becaufe they anciently co- the Britons and other northern nations in the middle 
vered themfelvcs therewith. Du Cange obferves, that ages ; as is evident from their laws, and from every 
the word harnefiurni'i ufed in the corrupt Latin in the paflage in their hillory, in which there is the kail al- 
fame fenfe, and that it comes from the High Dutch lulion to mufic. By the laws of Wales, a harp was 
haruafs or fwnifeh. Others derive it from the Italian one of the three things that were neccfiary to conftitute 
arntfe ; others from the Celtic harms, “ a cuirafs.” a gentleman, i. t. a freeman ; and none could pretend 
Under king Richard II. it was cxprefsly forbidden to that character who had notone of thefe favourite 
all men to ride in Uarnefs with launcegays. Vide Hat. inllruments, or could not play upon it. By the fame 
7 R ic. II. cap. 13. In t'Jie flatute 2 Hen. VI. cap. T4. laws, to prevent Haves from pretending to be gentle- 
harnefs feems to include all kinds of furniture for of- men, it was exprefsly forbidden to teach, or to permit, 
fence as well as defence, both of men and horfe ; as them to play upon the harp : and none but the king, 
fword's, buckles for belts, girdles, &c. the king’s mulicians, and gentlemen, were allowed to 

Harness is alfo ufed for the furniture put on a have harps in their pollellioii. A gentleman’s harp 
horfe to draw in a coach or waggon, or other carriage ; was not liable to be feized for debt; becaufe the want 
fuch as collars, leathers, traces, &c. of it would have degraded him from his rank, and re- 

HARO, HaRou, or Haro !, in the Roman cuftoms. duced him to a (lave. The harp was in no lefs efti- 
—Clamour de hare is a cry or formula of invoking the mation and univerfal ufe among the Saxons and Danes, 
afliftanceof juftice agai nil the violence of fome offender, Thofe who played upon this inftrument were declared 
who upon hearing the word hart is obliged to delilt, gentlemen bylaw ; their perfous wereefteemed invio- 
on pain of being Severely puniflied for his outrage, and lable, and Secured from injuries by very Severe penal- 
togo with the party before the judge. ties; they were readily admitted into the liigheft com- 

The word is commonly derived of ha and rottl, as be- pany, and treated with diftinguifiicd. marks ofrefpedl 
ing fuppofed an invocation of the lovereign power; to wherever they appeared. 

affilt the weak againft the ftrong, on occafion of Raoul There is fome diverfity ■ in the ftruflure of harps, 
firft duke of Normandy, about the year 912, who ren- That called the triple harp has 97 Strings or chords in 
dered himCelf venerable to his fabjefts by the Severity- three rows, extending from C in the tenor-cliff to 
of his juftice ; So that they called on him even after double G in ak, which make five odlaves ; the middle 
has death when they Suffered any opprefficra. Some row is for the Semitones, and the two ouifide rows are 
derive it from Harola king of Denmark, who in the perfedt unifons. On the bafs fide; which is played with 
year 826 was made grand confcrvatar of juftice at the right hand, there are 36 Strings; on the treble 
Mentz. Others from the Danifhaw* ran, q. d. “help fide, 26 ; and in the middle row, 3 j firings. There 
ime aery raifed by the Normals in flying from a< are two rows of pins or Screws on therightfide; Serving 
king of Denmark named Roux, who made himfelf to keep the firings tight in their holes, which are fa- 
duke of Normandy. The letters of the French chan- ftened at the other end to three rows of pins on the 
ceryhave ufually this claufe. Non cbflant cLmeur d« upper fide.-. The harp, within the laft 40 years, has 
hard, &c. been in fome degree improved by the addition of eight 

The haro had anciently fuch vaft power, that a poor - firings to .the unifop, viz. from E to double- F in alt. 
man ofthc city of Caen named Affelin, in virtue here- • This inftrumentis ilruck with the finger and thumb of 
of, arrefttd the corps of William the Conqueror, in both hands. Its muiic is much like that ofthc Spinet, 
the middle of the funeral proceflion, till fuch time as all its ftfingsgoing from femitone to femitone ; whence ! 
Ms fou Henry had paid the value of the land in que- fome call it an inverted'fpinet. It is capable of a much 
ftion, which was that whereon the chapel was built greater degree of perfection than the lute, 
wherein he was interred. There are among us two forts -of this inflrument. 
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Hafp. vie. the Wetch harp, being that juft defcribed ; and the 
Irifh harp. Plate CCXXVI.11 0 r. reprefents the harp 
of Brian -Boiromh, king of all Ireland, ilain in battle 
with the Danes A. D. 1014, at Clontarf. His fon 
Donagh having murdered his brother Teige, A. D. 
1023, and being depofed by his nephew, retired to 
Rome, and carried with him the crown, harp, and 
other regaliaof his father} which he prefented to the 
Pope in order to obtain abfolution. Adrian IV. fur- 
named Breakfpear, alleged this circumftance as one 
of the principal titles he claimed to this kingdom in 
his bull transferring it to Henry II. Thefe regalia 
were kept in the. Vatican till the pope fent the harp to 
Henry VIII. with the title of Defender of the Faith ; 
but kept the crown, which was of maflive gold. Henry 
gave the harp to the firft earl of Clanricard ; in whofe 
family it remained till the beginning of this century, 
when it came by a lady of the De Burgh family into 
that of Mac Mahon of Clenaghiuthe county of Clare,., 
after whofe death it palled into the poffeffion of com- 
miffioner Mae Namara of Limerick. In 1782 it was 
prefented to the right honourable William Conyngham, 
who depofited it in Trinity college library. It is_32 
inches high, and of extraordinary good workmanihip ; 
the founding-board is of oak, the arms of red fally; 
the extremity of the uppermoft arm in part is capt with 
lilver, extremely well wrought and chiffeled. It con¬ 
tains a large cryftal fet in filver, and under it was ano¬ 
ther Aon enow loft. The buttons or ornamental knobs 
at the lides of this arm are of filver. On the front arm 
are the arms chafed in filver of the O'Brien family, the 
bloody hand fupportedby lions. On the fides of the 
front arm within two circles aretwo lrilh wolf dogs 
cut in the wood. The holes of the founding board 
where the firings entered are neatly ornamented with 
efcutcheons of brafs carved and gilt: the larger found¬ 
ing-holes have been ornamented, probably with filver, 
as they have been the objedt of theft. This harp has 
28 keys, and as many firing-holes, confequently there 
were as manyftrings. The foot-piece or reft is broken 
off, and the parts round which it was joined are very 
rotten. The whole bears evidence of an expert artift. 

King David is ufually painted with a harp in his 
hands ; but we have no teftimony in all antiquity that 
the. Hebrew harp, which they call chinnor, was any 
thing like ours. On a Hebrew medal of Simon Mac- 
cabseus We fee two forts of mufical inftruments ; but 
they are both of them very different from our harp, 
and only confift ofthree.or four ftrings. All authors 
agree, that our harp is very different from the iyra, 
cithara, or barbiton, ufed among the Romans. For- 
tunatus, lib vii. carm. 8. witneffes, that it was an in¬ 
ftrument of the barbarians : 

Romanufque lyra, plaudat tili barlaius harpa, 

Gracus Aebilliacha, erotta Britanna canut. 

Of ancient harps, two are reprefented on the fame 

plate_N° 2. is a trigonum or triangular harp. It is 

taken from an ancient painting in the mufeum of the 
king of Naples, in which it is placed on the Ihoulder; 
of a little dancing Cupid, who fupports the inftrument 
with his left hand and plays uppnit with his right. The 
trigonum is mentioned by Athenaeus, lib* iv. and by 
Julius Pollux, lib. iv. cap. 9. According to Athenaeus, 
SopliOcles calls it a Phrygian inftrument ; and one of his 


dipnofophifts tells us, that a certain mnfician, named Harp, 

Alexander Alexatidrinus fuch anadmirableperfor- --X— 

mer upon it, and had given fitch proofs of his abilities 
at Rome,that he made the inhabitants //i/o-o^av;«v,"mu- 
fically mad,”N° 3. and 4. are varieties of the fame in¬ 
ftrument. N° 5. is the Theban harp, according to a 
drawing made from an ancient painting in one of the 
fepnlchral grottos of the firft kings of Thebes, and , 
communicated by Mr Bruce to Dr Burney*. The * vide 
performer is clad in a habit made like a fliirt, fitch as Burney't 
the women ftill wear in Abyffinia, and the men in Nubia, Hifl. 9/ 
It reaches down to his ancles; his feet are without Mufic, 
fandels,and bare ; hisneck andarms are alfo bare; hisP - 
loofe white fleeves are gathered above his elbows ; and 
his head is clofe flraved. Hislefthand feems employed 
in theupper part of the inftrument among the notes in 
alto, as if in an arpeggio; whil e. Hooping forwards, he 
feems with his right hand to be beginning with the 
loweft firing, and promifing to afeend with the moft 
rapid execution : tlii^dtion, fo obvioufly rendered by 
an indifferent artift, fhows that it was a common one 
in his time ; or, in other words, thatgreat hands were 
then frequent, and confequently that mufic was well 
underftood and diligently followed. 

On this inftrument Dr Burney makes the following 
obfervations: “ The number of ftrings, the fize and 
form of this inftrument, and the elegance of its orna¬ 
ments, awaken reflections, which to indulge would lead 
us too far from our purpofe, and indeed out of our 
depth. The mind is wholly loft in the immenfe anti- 
tiquity of the painting in which it is reprefented. In¬ 
deed the time when it was executed is fo remote, as to 
encourage a belief, that’arts, after having been brought 
to a great perfection, were again loftand again invented 
long after this period.—With refpeCt to the number of 
ftrings upon this harp, if conjectures may be allowed 
concerning the method of tuning them, two might be 
offered to the reader’s choice. Tlie firft idea that pre¬ 
fented itfelf at the fight of 13 ftrings was, that they 
would furnilh all the femitones to be found in modern 
inftruments within the compafs of an oCtave, as from 
C to c, D to d, or E to e. The fecond idea is more. 
Grecian, and conformable to antiquity; which is, that 
if thelongeftftringreprefented proflambanomenos, orD, 
the remaining 12 ftrings would fupply all the tones, 
femitones, and qnarter-tones, of the diatonic, chroma¬ 
tic, and enharmonic genera of the ancients, within the 
compafs of an oCtave : but for my part, I would rather 
incline to the firft arrangement, as it is more natural, 
and more conformable to the ftruCture of our organs, 
than the fecond. For with refpeCt to the genera ofthe 
Greeks, though no hiftoric teftimony can be produced 
concerning the invention of the diatonic and chromatic, 
yet ancient writers are unanimous in aferibing to Olym¬ 
pus the Phrygian the firft ufe of the enharmonic ; and 
though in the beginning, the melody of this genus was 
fo fimple and natural as to refemble the wild notes and. 
rude effays of a people not quite emerged from barba- 
rifm ; yet in after-times it became overcharged with 
finical fopperies artd fanciful beauties, arifing from fuch 
minute divifions of the fcale as had noother merit than 
the great difficulty of forming them. It feems a mat¬ 
ter of great wonder, with fuch a model before their 
eyes as the Theban harp, that the form and manner of 
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Harp ufing fuch an inftrumcnt iliould not have been perpe- 
tl tuated bypofterity: bat that, many ages after, ano- 
Jfl r P ie! - therof an inferior kind, with fewer firings, fhould 
v take place of it. Yet if we confider how little we are 

acquainted with the ufe and even conttru&ion of the 
inflruments which afiorded the greatefl delight to the 
Greeks and Romans, or even with others in common 
life in a neighbouring part of Europe only a few cen¬ 
turies ago, our wonder will ceafe ; efpecially if we re¬ 
flect upon the ignorance and barbarifin into which 
it is poilible for an ingenious people to be plunged 
by the tyranny and devattation of a powerful and 
cruel invader.” 

Bell- Harp, a mufical inflrument of the firing kind, 
thus called from tliecommonplayers on it Twinging ir 
about, as a bell on its bafis. 

It is about three feet long; its firings, which" are of 
no determinate number, are ofbrafsorfleel wire, fixed 
at one end, and flretched acrofs the found-board by 
fcrews fixed at the other. It takes in four odtaves, 
according to the number of the firings, which are 
ttruck only with the thumbs, the right hand playing 
the treble and the left hand the bafs: and in order to 
draw the found the clearer, the thumbs are armed 
with a little wire pin. This may perhaps be the lyra, 
or cythara of the ancients ; but we find no mention 
made of it under the name it now bears, which mufl 
be allowed to be modern. 

Harp of Molus. See Acoustics, n° 10. 

HARPAGINES, in antiquity, were hooks ofiron, 
haifging on the top of a pole, which, being fecured 
with chains to the mails of fhips, and then let down 
with great velocity into the enemy’s veffels, caught 
them up into the air. By way of defence againfl thefe 
machines, they covered their fhips with hides, which 
broke and blunted the force of the iron. The harpa- 
gines, by the Greeks called AfTraya, owe their inven¬ 
tion to Anacharfis the Scythian philofopher. 

HARP AGIOS. SeeAR^AGius. 

HARP ALUS, a Greek attronomer, who flouriihed 
about 480 B. C. corroded the cycle of eight years in¬ 
vented by Cleoflratus; and propofed a new one of nine 
years, in which he imagined the fun and moon returned 
to the fame point. But Harpalus’s cycle w;js afterwards 
altered by Metos, who added ten full years to it. See 
Chronology, n° 27. 

HARPIES (APitTiAi, Harpyije), in antiquity, a 
rapacious impure fort of monfters of the bird kind, 
Vir JEn ment i° ne d among the poets. They are reprefented* 
iii. with wings, ears like bears, bodies like vulturs, faces 

like women, and feet and hands hooked like the talons 
of birds of prey. 

The ancients looked on the harpies as a fort of 
genii or demons. Some make them the daughters of 
Tellus and Oceanus, the earth and ocean ; whence, fays 
Servius, it is, that they inhabit an ifland, half on land 
and half in water. Valerius Flaccus makes them the 
daughters of Typhon. 

There were three harpies, Aello, Ocypete, and Ce- 
loeno, which lafl Homer calls Podarge. Hefiod, in his 
Theogony, ver. 267. only reckons two, Aello and Ocy- 
pete, and makes them the daughters of Thamus and 
Eledra, affirming that they had wings and went with 
the rapidity of the wind. Zephyrus begat of them 
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Balius and Xanthus, Achilles’s horfes. Pherecydes Harpiiq 
relates, that the Boreades expelled them from the P 
iEgean and Sicilian leas, and purfued them as far as U ar P 00J 
the illands which he calls Plata aud Homer Calyna ; ' v 
and which have lince been called the Strophades, 

Voffius, De Idolo. lib. iii. cap. 99. p. 63. thinks,, 
that what the ancient? have related of the harpies,, 
agrees to no other birds fo well as the bats found in 
the territories of Darien in South America. Thefe 
animals kill not only birds, but dogs and cats, and 
prove very troublefome to men by their peckings. But 
the ancients, as the fame Voffius obferves, knew no¬ 
thing of thefe birds. By the harpies, therefore, he 
thinks, they could mean nothing elfe but the winds; 
and that it was on this account they were made daugh¬ 
ters of Eledtra, the daughter of Oceanus. Such is 
the opinion of the Ifholiatts of Apollonius, Heliod, 
and Euftathius. Their names, Aello, Ocypete, Ce- 
loeno, are fuppofed to fuggelt a farther argument of 
this. 

Mr Bryant fuppofes that the harpies were a college 
of priefls in Bithynia, who on account of their repeat¬ 
ed acts of violence aud cruelty, were driven out of the 
country: their temple was called Hr pi, and the en¬ 
virons Arpia't, whence the Grecians formed Ap wi«i ; 
and he obferves farther, that Harpy a, was cer¬ 

tainly of old the name of a place. 

HARPING iron, See Harpoon. 

HARPINGS, the fore parts of the wales which 
encompafs the bow of a ffiip, and are fattened to the 
ftem, being thicker than the after part of the wales,, 
in order to reinforce the Ihip in this place, where Ihe 
futtains the greateft Ihock of refinance in plunging in¬ 
to the fea, or dividing it, under a great preffiire of fail. 

HARPOCRATES, in mythology, the fon of Ifis 
and Ofiris. This is an Egyptain deity, whofe diftin- 
guilhing attribute is, that he is reprefented with his 
fingers applied to his mouth, denoting that he is the 
god of filence. The ftatue of this idol was fixed in 
the entrance of moil of the Egyptian temples, and he 
was commonly exhibited under the figure of a young 
man naked, crowned with an Egyptian mitre, holding 
in one hand a cornucopia, and in the other a flower 
of lotus, and fometimes bearing a quiver. 

HARPOCRATION, (Valerius), a celebrated an¬ 
cient rhetorician of Alexandria, who has left us an ex¬ 
cellent Lexicon upon the ten orators oj Greece . Aldus, 
firil publilhed this lexicon in the Greek at Venice in 
1603. Many learned men have laboured upon it; but 
the belt edition was given by James Gronovius at Ley¬ 
den in 1696. 

HARPOON, or Harping-iron, a fpear or javelin 
ufed to flrike the whales in the Greenland fifhery.. 

The harpoon, which is fometimes called the harp-, 
ing-iron, is furnilhed with a long ftaff, having at one 
end a broad and flat triangular head, Iharpened.at bpth 
edges, fo as to penetrate the whale with facility; to 
the head of this weapon is fattened a long cord., called 
the whale line, which lies carefully coiled in the boat, in 
fuch a manner as to run out without being interrupted, 
or entangled. See Whale-pisHERt\ 

Guu-Harpoox, a kind of fire-arm for difeharging- 
harpoons at whales, and thereby killing them more, ‘ 
eafily and expeditioufly than formerly when the har¬ 
poons, 
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Harpoon poons were thrown by the hands. Though this rae- 
IL thod was projected a good many years ago, it is but 
argigr * lately come into ufe ; and premiums nave been annually 
ottered by the Society for encouraging:arts, &c. to the 
per tons who firft ftruck a fiOi in this manuer. In the 
Tranfactions of that Society for 1 786, we have an ac- 
■ count of the firft fifh ftruck in . this manner in 1 704. 
The gun was of the blunderbuts coftftruetion, loaded 
with four common tobacco-pipes full of glazed powder; 
the fifli was fliot at thcdiftanceof ten fathoms, the 
harpoon going into her back up to the ring ; and fhe 
-Was killed in about an hour. In 1785 three whales 
were killed in this manner ; four in 1786 and three in 
1787. Since that time the gun-harpoon liaa come 
more into ufe, and will probably foon fuperfede the 
other method entirely.- In the Tranfadfeions of the 
Society for 1789, w r e have accounts of a number of 
whaleskilledin this manner. The inftrument appears 
.to be extremely ufefnl in calm ftill weAther, as the 
•whale, though a timorous creature, will frequently al¬ 
low a boat to approach it to the diftan.ee of %o, 15, or 
even 10 fathoms, all of which diftancesare within reach 
of the gun-harpoon, though not w ithin the reach of 
•that thrown by the hand. The greateft inconvenience 
was in cafe of rain or fnow, by which .the lock w»as 
apt to getwet. To remedy this, a cafe of leather was 
.made to fit over the-.gun and over the loek, lined 
with tin and big enough to fire the gun w'hen it was 
•on. The fiih ftruck with an harpoon difeharged in 
.this manner are foon killed by reafon of its penetra¬ 
ting their bodies to a,great depth, ndt lefs than five or 
fix feet, which no man’s ftrength would be able to ac- 
complifh. In the volume juft quoted, we have an ac¬ 
count of one which was fhot through the tail. The 
harpoon broke in the fli.t, but five fathoms of line 
went through the tail. The fifii was killed in eight 
hours, which is perhaps the only inftance of a filh 
ftruck in that part being caught. In another, the 
Jiarpoon carried fix feet of line into its body; the 
■creature died in ten minutes. Others were killed in 
15 minutes or half an hour, and one had a rib broken 
by the violence of the ftroke. In the Tranfa&ions 
of the Society for 1790, there are other accounts ftmi- 
lar to the foregoing, and all agreeing as to the great 
ufefuktefs to the inftrument both for ftriking the filh 
At a confiderable diftan.ee, and for killing them in a 
very fliort time. 

HARPSICHORD, the moll hahnonions of all 
■the lmifical inftrumentsof the firing-kind. It is played 
on afrer the manner of the organ, and is furnilhed 
with a fet, and fometimes with two lets of keys; the 
touching or ftriking of thefe keys moves a kind of 
little jacks, which alfo move a double row of chords 
or firings; of brafs or iron, ftretched over four bridges 
on the table of the inftrument. 

HARQUEBUSS, a piece of fire arms, of the 
length of a mufket, ulbally cocked with a wheel, it 
carried a ball that weighed one ounce feven-eighths. 

There was alfo a larger fort, called the great liar- 
quebufs, ufed for the defence of ftrong places, which 
carried a ball of about three ounces and a half; but 
*hey are now r but little ufed, except in fome old caftles, 
And by the French in fome of their garrifons. 

IIAR-RI Lll; a kind of hound, endowed with an 
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admirable gift of fmelling, and very bold in the pur* Karting* 
fbit of his game. See Canis. t0II > 

HARRINGTON (St John), an ingenious Eng- * l3r " ot - . 
lift, poet, was the fon of John Harrington, Kfq ; who v 
was committed to the Tou er by queen Wary f or hold - 
Inga eomfpondence with her filter Elizabeth ; who, 
when ihe came to the crown, flood godmother to this 
fon. Before he was 30, he publtlhed a tranflation of 
Ariofto’s Orlando Furioio, a work by which he was 
principally known ; for though he afterwards pub¬ 
lifhed fome epigrams, his talent did not feem to have 
lain that way. lie was created knight of the bath 
by James I.; and prefented a MS. to prince Henry; 
levelled chiefly at the married bifhops. He is fup.- 
pofed to have died about the latter end of James’s 
reign. 

Harrington (James), a molt eminent Engliih 
writer in the 17th century, bred at Oxford, travelled 
into Holland, France, Denmark, and Germany, and 
learned the languages o-f thofe countries. Upon his 
return to England, he was admitted one of the privy- 
chamber extraordinary to King Charles. I. Heferved 
the- king with great fidelity, and made ufe of his inte- 
reft with his friends in parliament to procure matter^ 
to be accommodated with all parties. The king loved 
his company except when the converfation happened 
to turn upon commonwealths. He found means to 
fee the king at St James’s ; and attended him on the 
fcaffbld, where, or a little before, he received a token 
of his majefty’s affedlion. After the death of king 
Charles, fie wrote his Oceana: a kind of political ro¬ 
mance, in imitation of Plato’s Commonwealth, which 
he dedicated to Oliver Cromwell. It is- faid, that 
when Oliver perufed it, he declared, that “ the gentle¬ 
man had wrote very well, but mufl not think to cheat 
him out of his power ’and authority; for that what 
he had won by the fword, he would not fnfFerhimfelf 
to be fcribbled out of.” This wor-k was attacked by 
feveral writers, againft whom he defended it. Befide 
his writings to promote republican principles, he in- 
flituted ftkewife a nightly meeting of feveral Ingenious 
men in the New Palace-Yard, Weftminfter; which 
club was called the Rota, and continued till the fe* 
eluded members of parliament W’ere reftored by- ge¬ 
neral -Monk. In 1661, he was committed to the 
Tower for treafonable defigns and pra&iees ; and 
chancellor Hyde, at a conference with the lords 
and eommons, charged him with beivg concerned 
in a plot. But a committee of the lords and commons 
could make nothing of that plot. Be was convey¬ 
ed to St Nicolas’s iiland, and from thence to Ply¬ 
mouth, where he fell into an uncommon diforder 
of the imagination. Having obtained his liberty by 
means of the earl of Bath, he was carried to London', 
and died in 1677. He publifhed, befides the above 
works, feveral others, which were firft collected by 
Toland, in one volume folio, in 1700; but a more 
complete edition was publifhed, in 1737, by the revet 
rend Dr Birjh. . 

HARRIOT (Thomas), a celebrated algebraift, 
was born at Oxford in 1560, where he was alfo edu¬ 
cated. In 1579, he completed hisbatchelor’s degree ; 
and, being already diftinguifhed for his mathematical 
learning, was fooH after recommended to Sir Walter 
7 Raleigh, 
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Harris. Raleigh, as a proper perfon to iurtrud him in that 
—v—fcience. He was accordingly received into the family 
of that gentleman ; who, in 1585, lent him wuh the 
colony, under Sir Richard Grenville, to Virginia ; of 
which country, having remained there about a year, 
he afterwards publiihed a topographical defcriution. 
About the year 1588, Mr Harriot was introduced by 
his patron Sir Walter Raleigh, to Henry Percy earl 
of Northumberland, who allowed him a pention of 
120I, per annum. He fpent many years of his life 
in Sion college ; where lie died in July 1621, of a 
cancer in his lip, and was buried in the church of St 
Chriftopher, where a handTome monument was ere&ed 
to his^^memory. Anthony Wood tells us, he was a 
deilf, and that the divines looked upon his death as a 
judgment. Be his religiouS opi'nions what they might, 
he was doubtlela oneof thefirft mathematicians of the 
age in which he lived, and w’ill always be remember¬ 
ed as the inventor of the prefent improved method of 
algebraical calculation. His improvements in algebra 
were adopted by Des Cartes, and for a confiderable 
time impofed upon the French nation as his own in¬ 
vention ; but the theft was atlaft detected, and ex- 
pofed by Dr Wallis, in his Hiftory of Algebra, where 
the reader will find our author’s invention accurately 
fpecified. His works are, 1. A brief and true report 
of the New-foundland of Virginia ; of the commodi¬ 
ties there found, and to be raifed, &c. 2. Artis ana¬ 
lytic# praxis ad # quad ones algebraicas nova expedita , 
et generali methodo rt r olvendas , epoflhumis Thorn# Har¬ 
riott, See. 3. Ephemeris chyrometrica. Manufcript in 
the library of Sion college. He is faid to have left 
feveral other manuferipts which are probably loft. 

HARRIS (William), a proteftant diffenting minif- 
ter of eminent abilities and charafter, refidedat Ho- 
niton in Devonlhire. Sept. 20. 1765, the degree of 
D.D. was conferred on him by the univerfity of Glaf- 
gow, by the unanimous confent of the members of 
that body. fe He publiihed an Hiftorical and Critical 
Account of the Lives of James I. Charlesl. and Oli¬ 
ver Cromwell, in five vols 8vo. after the manner of 
Mr. Bayle. He was preparing a like account of 
ames II. He alfo wrote the life of Hugh Peters ; 
efides many fugitive pieces occaiionally, for thepub- 
lic prints, in fupport of liberty and virtue. All his 
works have been well received ; and thofe who differ 
from him in principle, ftill value him in point of in- 
duftry and faithfulnefs.” We give this character in 
the words of his munificent patron Mr Hollis, who 
had prefented him with many valuable books rela¬ 
tive to the fubjedts of his hiftories; and was at the 
expence of procuring his degree. But the Dodtor’s 
works were tdifferently thought of by the authors of 
the Critical Review (March 1766). “ Induftry was 
their principal charadteriftic. They certainly have 
none of the vivacity which infpired Bayle, and in 
the judgment of cfiipafiionate readers, impartiality is 
frequently violated.” Dr Harris died at Honiton, 
Feb. 4. 1770. 

HARRIS (James, Efq.), an Englilb gentleman of 
very uncommon parts and learning, was the fon of 
James Harris, Efq ; by a filler of lord Shaftcfbury au¬ 
thor of the Charadteriflics, He was born in the 
Clofe at Salifbury 1709 ; and educated at the gram- 
tnar-fchool there. In 1726, he was removed to Wad- 
Vol, VIII. 


ham college in Oxford, but took no degfee. He cnl- Harri's 
livated letters, however, moll attentively; and alfo Harr ifo 
inufic, in the theory and practice of which he is faid 
to have bad few equals. He was a member for Chrift- 
church Hants, which he reprefented in feveral fuccel- 
live parliaments. In 1763, he was appointed one of 
the lords commiflioncrs of the admiralty, and foon af¬ 
ter removed to the board of treafury. In 1774 be 
was madefecretary and comptroller to the queen,which 
pofthe held until his death. He died Dec. 21, 1780,in 
his 72d year, after a long illnefs, which he bore with 
calnmefs and relignation.—He is the auihor of fome 
valuable works. 1. Three Treatifes : concerning Art; 

Millie, Painting, and Poetry; and Happinefs, 1745, 

8vo. 2. Hermes ; or, a Philofophical Enquiry con¬ 
cerning Univerfal Grammar. 3. Philofophical Ar¬ 
rangements. 4. Philological Inquiries, 1782, 2 vols 
8vo. finifhed juft before his death, and publiihed lince. 

Thefe Inquiries fhaw much ingenuity and learning; 
but being the amufement of his old age rather than an 
exertion of genius, they have not thephilofophic tone 
of his former productions. 

HARRIS, one of the Hebrides or Weftern Illands 
of Scotland. It is 20 miles in length, and 10. in 
breadth. Upon the eaft fide it is moftly rock ; but * 

on the weft there are fome tolerable farms, and the 
number of people amounts to 2000. It has Lewis on 
the North, and NorthUift on the fouth,from which it 
is feparated by a channel of four miles in width, called 
the Sound of Harris. This channel is navigable for 
veflels of burden, but it requires alkilful pilot. It is 
the only paffage between the Butt of the Lewis and 
Bara for vellels of burden palling to and from the welt 
fide of the Long Ifland. The found is greatly en¬ 
cumbered with rocks and illands, fome of which are 
confiderable, as Bcrncra, Pabay, Enfay, Killegray. 

Tbefe, with Scalpay, Taranfay, and Scarp, corapofe 
the inhabited ifiandson the coaft of Harris. Some of 
them produce good crops of grain, and all of them 
good pafture. Harris and its illands fell from 400 to 
500 ton of kelp annually ; it abounds on the eall fide 
in excellent loehs or bays, and its Ihores on both fides 
form one continued filhery. The fifli on this coaft, 
and along the whole Ihores of the Long Ifland, are 
more numerous, and of a larger ditnenfions, than thofe 
on the oppofite continent ; on which account, two 
royal fithing ftations were begun in the reign of 
Charles I. one in Loch Maddie, and the other in the 
Sound of Harris. 

HARRISON (William), a writer much efteemed 
and patronifed by the literati of his time, was fellow 
of New-college, Oxford,and had another income than 
40L a year as tutor to one of the duke of Queenfbery’s 
fons. In this employment he fortunately attracted 
the favour of Dr Swift, whofe folicitations whli Mr 
St John obtained for him the reputable employment 
of fecretary to lord Raby, ambaflador at the Hague, 
and afterwards earl of Strafford. A letter of his wbillt 
at Utrecht, dated Dec. 16, 1712, is printed in the 
Dean’s works. Mr Harrifon who did not long en¬ 
joy hisrifing fortune, was difpatclied to London with 
the Barrier-treaty; and died Feb. 14, 1712-13. See 
the Journal te Stella, of chit and the following day ; 
where Dr Swift laments his lofs with the molt nnaf- 1 
fedted linccri^y. Mr Tickle has mentioned him with 

S s refpeet 
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refpedl in bis Profpedt of Peace ; in Englilh Poets, 
Vo!.XXVI. p. 113 ; and Dr Young in the beautiful 
clofe of an Epiltle to Lord Lanfuowne, Vol. LII. 
p. 185:, molt pathetically bewails his lofs. Dr Birch, 
who has given a curious note on Mr Harrifon’s Letter 
to Swift, has confounded him with Thomas Harrifon, 
M. A. of Queen’s-college. In Nichols’s Select Col. 
ledtion are fome pleafing fpecimens of his poetry ; 
which, with Woodltock Fark in Dodlley’s Collection, 
and an Ode to the Duke of Marlborough, 1707, in 
Dancombe’s Horace, are all the poetical writings that 
are known of this excellent young man who figured 
both as an humorift and politician in the fifth vo¬ 
lume of the Tatler, of which (under the patronage of 
Bolingbroke, Henley, and Swift) he was profeffedly 

the editor. See the Supplement to Swift_There 

was another William Harrifon, author of The Pilgrim, 
©rthe happy Convert, a Paftoral Tragedy, 1709. 

Harrison (John), a moll accurate mechanic, the 
celebrated inventor of the famous time-keeper for af- 
certaining the lougitude at fea, and alfo of the com¬ 
pound, or, as it is commonly called, the gridiron pen-, 
dulum ; was born at Foulby, in the parilh of Wrag- 
by, near Pontefradt in Yorklhire, in 1693, The vi-. 
gour of his natural abilities, if not even ffrengthened 
by the want of education, which confined his atten¬ 
tion to few ohjedts, at leaft amply eompenfated the 
deficiencesof it ; as fully appeared from the altonilh- 
ing progrefs he made in that branch of mechanics to 
which he devoted himfelf. His father was a carpen¬ 
ter, in which profeflion the fon aflifted ; occalionally 
alfo, according to the mifcellaneous practice of coun¬ 
try artifts, furveying land, and repairing clocks and 
watches. He was, from his early childhood, attached 
to any machinery moving by wheels, as appeared while , 
he lay fick of the fmall-pox about the fixth year of his 
age, when he had a watch placed open upon his pil¬ 
low to amufe himfelf by contemplating the move¬ 
ment. In 1700, he removed with his father to Bar- 
row in Lincolnlhire; where, though his opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge were very few, he eagerly 
improved every incident from which he might colled! 
information; frequently employing all or great part 
of his nights in writing or drawing : and he always 
acknowledged his obligation to a clergyman who 
came every Sunday to officiate in the neighbourhood, 
who lent him a MS. copy of profeffor Sauriderfon’s 
Eedtures ; which he carefully and neatly ttanferibed, 
with all the diagrams. His native genius exerted 
itfelf fuperior to thefe folitary difadvantages ; for in 
the year 1 726, he had conftrudced two clocks, mofily 
of wood, in which he applied the efcapement and 
compound pendulum of his own invention : thefe fur- 
palfed every thing then made, fcarcely erring afecond 
in a month. In 1728, he came up to London with 
the drawings of a machinefor determining the longi- 
tude at fea,- in expectation nf being enabled to exe¬ 
cute one by the board of longi ude. Upon applica¬ 
tion to Dr Halley, he referretLhim to Mr George 
Graham ; who, difeovering he hail uncommon merit, 
advifed him to make his machineibefore he applied 
to the board of longitude. He t^fumed home to 
perform this talk ; and in 1 73S came toLondon again 
with his firft machine ; with which he was fent to 


j_ilbon the next year for a trial of its properties. In 
this ihort voyage, he corrected the dead reckoning 
about a degree and a half; a fuccefs that proved the 
means of his receiving both public and private encou¬ 
ragement. About the year 1739, he completed his 
fecond machine, of a conltrudtion much more iimple 
than the former, and which anfwered much better : 
this, though not fent to fea, recommended Mr Har¬ 
rifon yet lironger to the patronage of his private 
friends and of the public. His third machine, which, 
heproducedin 1749, was Hill lefs complicated than the 
fecond, and fuperior in accuracy, as erring only three or 
four feconds in a week. This he conceived to be the ne 
plus ultra of his attempts ; but in an endeavour to im¬ 
prove pocket-watches, he found the principles he ap¬ 
plied to furpafs his expeCtationl'omuch,as to encourage 
him to make his fourth time-keeper, which is in the 
form of a pocket-watch, about lix inches diameter. 
With this time keeper his fon made two voyages, the 
one to Jamaica, and the other to Barbadoes : in both 
which experiments it corrected the longitude within 
the nearefl limits required by the act of the 12th of 
queen Anne ; and the inventor therefore, at different 
times,, though not without infinite trouble, received 
the prapofed reward of 20,000!. Thefe four machines 
were given up to the board of longitude. The three 
former were not of any ufe, as all the advantages 
gained by making them were comprehended in the 
lafl; they were Worthy, however, of being carefully 
preferved as mechanical curiofities, in which might be 
traced the gradations of ingenuity executed with the 
moll delicate workmanffiip ; whereas they now lie 
totally neglected in the royal obfervatory at Green¬ 
wich. The fourth machine, emphatically diltinguillied 
by the name of The time-keeper, has been copied by the 
ingenious Mr Kendal ; and that duplicate, during 
a three years circumnavigation of the globe in the 
fouthern hemifphere by captain Cook, anfwered as 
well as the original. The latter part of Mr Harri¬ 
fon’s life was employed in making a fifth improved 
time-keeper on the lame principles with the prece¬ 
ding one ; which, at the end of a ten weeks trial, in 
1772, at the king’s private obfervatory at Richmond, 
erred only 41 feconds. Within a few years of his. 
death, his conftitution vifibly declined; and he had 
frequent fits of the gout, a diforder that never attacked 
him before his 77th year: lie died at his houfe in 
Red-Lion Square, in I776, i aged 83. The reclufe 
manner of his life in the unremitted purfuit of his fa¬ 
vourite objeCt, was by no means calculated to qualify 
him as a man of the world ; and the many dilcourage- 
mentshe encountered in loliciting the legal reward of 
his labours, dill lefs difpofed him to accommodate 
himfelf to the humours of mankind. In converting 
on his profeflion, he was clear, diftindt, and model! ; 
yet, like many other mere mechanics, found a difficul¬ 
ty in delivering his meaning by writing: in which 
he adhered to a peculiar and uncouth phrafeology. 
This was but too evident in his Dejcriptiou concerning 
fuch mechanijm as will afford a nice or true menfura- 
tion oj time, Sic. 8vo. 1775 ; which his well-known 
mechanical talents will induce the public to account 
for from his unacquaintance with letters, from his 
advanced age, and attendant mental infirmities; a- 
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Harrogate mong which may be reckoned his obftinate refufal to 
!| accept of any aililtance whatever in this publication. 

Hart. Tliis fmall work includes alfo an account of his new 
' _v ' mufical fcale ; or mechanical divifion of the octave, 
according to the proportion which the radius and dia¬ 
meter of a circle have refpeCtively to the circumfe¬ 
rence. He had in his youth been the leader of a dif- 
tinguilhed band of church-lingers ; had a very delicate 
ear lor mulic ; and his experiments on found, with a 
moll curious monochord of his own improvement, are 
reported to have been not lefs accurate than thole he 
was engaged in for the menfuration of time. 

HARROGATE, a village in the Weft Riding of 
Yorklhire, in the parilh of Knarelborough, remarkable 
for its medicinal fprings. Thefc are three in number, 
all different In their qualities, notwithllanding their 
contiguity', i. The Tewct water or Sweet Spa, a vi¬ 
triolic fpring of a fort of milky tafle ufed in gravelly 
cafes, was difeovered by Mr Slingfby 1638. 2. The 
Itinking or fulphur fpring, ufeful in dropfical,fcorbu- 
tic, and gouty cafes, rifes in the town, and is received 
in four bafonsunder four different buildings; atone it 
is drunk, at the others ufed for hot or cold baths. It is 
perfectly clear ; but taftesandfmellslikeacompofition 
of rotten eggs, fea-water, and fulphur, and extremely 
fait. Bathing is the moll general mode of ufing it. 
It is the ftrongeft fulphur water in Great Britain ; 
and from the fuperior ftrength of the impregnating 
fulphur, it does not lofe the fulphureous ftncll even 
when expofed to a Raiding and almoft boiling heat; 
and in diftilliug it, when three pints had been taken off 
from a gallon of it, the laft was as ftrong as the firft, 
and flunk intolerably. It is difeutient and attenu¬ 
ating, and a warm bath of it is of great benefit in pains 
and aches, ftrains and lameuefs ; dilfolving hard fwel- 
lings, curingold ulcers and fcrophulous complaints and 
is a powerful cleanfer of the ftomach and bowels. 
3. St Mungo’s well, it is fo called from Keutigern, a 
Scots faint, much honoured hereabouts, whom his 
tutor Servanus bifltop of Orkney, out of affedlion for 
him, called Mongah, which in the Norifli or Norway 
language ftgnifies a dear friend—The Harrogate fea- 
fon is from May to Michaelmas ; and the company af- 
femble and lodge in five or fix large houfes or inns On 
the heath, a mile from the village, each houfe Saving 
a long room and an ordinary : the beft company 
ufed to lodge at Knarefborough, which is three 
miles off. 

HARROW-on-the-Hill, a town of Middlefex, 
fo called from its fttuation on the higheft hill in the 
county, is to milt s northwefl of London. This parifh 
is noted for a free fchool, founded in the reign ofqueen 
Elizabeth. A filver arrow is fhot for here once a-year, 
viz. Auguft 4. by a feledt number of the fcholars, who 
are drelfed for the purpofe in the habit of archers. 

Harrow, in agriculture. See-there, n° 98. 

HART, a flag, or male deer, in the fixth year. 
See Cervus. 

Hart-B ee/}, or Quanga. See Capra. 

Hart’ t-Homs, the horns of the common male-deer. 
—The ferapings or rafpings of the horn of this ani¬ 
mal are medicinal, and ufed in decodtions ptifans, &c. 

Hartlhorn jf lly is nutritive and ftrengthening, and 
is fometimes given in diarrhoeas j but a deco&ion of 


burnt hartlhorn in water is more frequently ufed for Hnrtfon 
this purpofe, and is called bartfkeru drink. -«— 

The coal of hartlhorn, by being calcined with a 
long continued and ftrong fire, is changed into a very 
white earth, called hartjhorn calcined to whitenefs. 

This earth is employed in medicine as an abforbent, 
and adminiftered in dyfenteries and labour-pains, 
which arefuppafed tobecanfed by acrid and ill-digeft- 
ed matters This earth levigated is the bafts of Syden¬ 
ham's white decodlion, which is commonly preferibed 
in thefe difeafes. 

The fait of hartlhorn is a great fudorific, and given 
in fevers with fuccefs.; and hartlhorn alfo yields, by 
diilillation, a very penetrative volatile fpirit. _ 

HARTFORD, the capital of the county of the 
fame name, fignifying, as is commonly thought, the 
“ ford of harts,” ftands on the river Lea, 21 miles 
from London ; and is of confiderable antiquity. Here 
the Eaft-Saxon kingsoften kept their court; and here, 
in 673, was held a fynod. King Alfred built a caftle 
here, by which the Danilh veflels were deftroyed, that 
came up from the Thames by its river as far as Ware, 
where the Danes had eredted a fort, from which they 
made frequent fallies to plunder and deftroy the coun¬ 
try. The prefent caftle confifts of a gate-houfe, or 
lodge of brick, and a range of brick buildings, which 
feem of ihe time of James or Charles 1 . and alfo of a 
very ancient wall of ruble-flone, with angular towers, 
fuppofed to have been Handing ever fince itsfirfl foun¬ 
dation. The manor of the towii was all along the 
king’s, of whom both the town and caftle were for¬ 
merly held in capits. The barons took the latter from 
kingjohn, but Henry III. recovered it. Edward III. 
gave the town a charter for markets on Tliurfdays and 
Saturdays, and in this grant of it to John of Gaunt, 
it is called The Honour of Hartford. It fent members 
to parliament in the reign of Edward I. but after the 
7th’of Henry V. on the petition of the bailiff and bur- 
geffes to be exempted by reafon of their poverty, that 
privilege was difeontinued till the 22d of James I. 

Henry VI. who kept his Eafter here in 1429, ordained 
by his charter, confirming their market, that no other 
fliould be kept on the fame days, within feven miles, 
on pain of having the goods feized by the bailiffs of 
Hartford. This manor being then part of queen Mar- 
garet’s jointure, the courts wereheldin hername, and 
Ihe appointed a horfe fair to be kept in what part of 
the town the bailiff and conftables thought fit. The 
ftandard of weights and meafures was fixed herein the 
reign of Henry VII.; and Mary I. made this a corpora¬ 
tion by the name of bailiffs and burgeffes, of whom the 
latter were 16 by her charter. In the 25th and 
35th of Elizabeth, Michaelmas-term was kept here, 
by reafon of the plague at both times in London ; and’ 
that queen, who fometimes refided in its caftle, and 
declared the borough as parcel of her duchy of Lan- 
cafter, granted it a new charter, by the ftyle of a bai¬ 
liff, 11 capital burgelfes and 16 affiftants, with a mar¬ 
ket on Saturday. James I. granted it a new charter, 
with the ftyle of mayor, burgelfes, and commonalty, 
to have 10 dapital burgelfes, and 16 aliiftants, the 
mayor to be chofen out Of the former by both of them ; 
and a fair was then appointed here on-P lay 12. Here 
was once a monaftery, founded by a nephew of Wil- 
S f 2 liam 
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Hartford- liam the Conqueror ; and here Were formerly five 
{hire, churches, w hich are now reduced to two. In St An* 
. ^ * nd- drew’s there is a feat not only for the mayor andalder- 
nien, hut another for the governors of Chrift-church 
hofpital in London, who have ereCted a houfe in this 
town on account of its healthy air and dry fituation, 
to receive fucli children as wanted either health or 
room in that hofpical; and they have built a gallery 
in the church, wherein 200 of their children may be 
accommodated. The town is now governed by a 
mayor, high-fleward, who is generally a nobleman, a 
recorder, 9 aldermen, a town-clerk, chamberlain, 10 
capital burgelfcs, and 16 affiftants, and has 2 ferjeants 
at mace. The chief commodities of its market are 
wheat, malt, and wool; audit is faid to fend 5000 
quarters of malt to London weekly by the river Lea 
Betides the abovemeutioned, here are two fairs on 
July 5 and November 8, and 2 others for cattle, viz. 
the Saturday fortnight before Eafler, and its Midfum- 
mer fair is chiefly for horfes. Here is a handfome 
free grammar febool, befides 3 charity.fchools ; but the 
fplendor of the place is much diminithed fince the 
north road from London was turned through Ware. 
The county goal, however, is Hill kept in the town, 
and the gaol-delivery in the caftle. It gives the title 
of earl to the noble family of Seymour-Conway, 

HARTFORDSHIRE, a county of England, de¬ 
riving its name from Hartford the capital ; and that 
from the harts with which it anciently abounded, be¬ 
ing then over-run with woods. It is bounded on the 
eaft by Eflex, on the weft by Bedfordlhire, and Buc- 
kinghamfhire, on the fouth by Middlefcx, and on the 
north by Cambridgelhire. This county is much in¬ 
dented by thofe that furround it: thelongeft part is 
about 35 miles, and the broadeft about 27; and 
the circumference is 19a, containing about 45,1,000 
acres. It is divided into eight hundreds, which con¬ 
tain 19 market towns, 54 vicarages, 120 parifhes, and 
near 950 villages, with about' 16,500 houfes, and 
90,000 inhabitants ; ai d fends fix members to parlia¬ 
ment, two knights for the fliire, with two burgefles 
for St Albans, and as many for Hartford. Before the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, one fheriff ferved both for 
this fliire and Eflex; but in the ninth year of her 
reign, it had one allotted for itfelf. With regard to 
cccleliaflical jurifdiCtion, it belongs partly to thedio- 
cefe of Lincoln, and partly to that of London. 
Though the foil in general, efpecially intheChil- 
tern and fouthern parts, is but very indifferent, and 
much inferior to that of the neighbouring counties ; 
yet the air is foniuch fup.erior, that lands in this fliire 
generally fell at three or four years purchafe more than 
in many others on that account. But it mnft be 
owned, that the foil of Hai tfordfliire has been much 
improved of late, by draining, fowing grafs-feeds, and 
other methods. There are few or no manufactures in 
the county ; but its markets are much frequented, in 
coiifeqtience c*f its being near London, for malt and 
all forts of grain, which, with the many thorough¬ 
fares through it, make ample amends. 

HARTLAND, a town in Devonlhire, near the 
Eriftol channel, with a market on Saturdays, much 
frequented by the people of Cornwall, who come hi- 
'ther in boats. It gives its name to a point, called 


Hartland Point, at the entrance of Briftol channel. Hartlepool 
W. Long. 4. 45. N.Lat. 51.9. II . 

HARTLEPOOL, a fea-port town in the county * aft °^‘ a- ) 
of Durham. It is commodioufly feared on a promon¬ 
tory, and is almoft sneompaffed by the fea. It is an 
ancient corporation, governed by a mayor and alder¬ 
men, with other fuborffiiiate officers. It is at prefent 
a pretty large but poor place. It depends chiefly on 
thefifhiig trade ; and its harbour is much frequented 
by coliers pafling to and from Newcaftle. W. Long, 
o. 55. N. 54. 40. 

HARTLEY, a town of Northumberland, on the 
coaft, fituated north weft of Tynemouth, where Lord 
Delaval has conftrufted a pretty haven, whence coals 
are (hipped for London. Here are large fall works 
and copperas works, and likewife conliderable glafs 
works ; and there is here a canal cut through a folid 
rock to the harbour, 52 feet deep, 30 broad, and 90O 
long. Tliefe works are the foie property of Lord De¬ 
laval, and yield a revenue of above 20,0001. per ann. 

Hartley (David), M. A. born at Ilingworth, 
where his father was a curate, received his academi¬ 
cal education at Jefus college,'Cambridge, of which 
he was a fellow. He firft began to praftife phyfic at 
Newark, in Nottinghamlhire ; from whence he remo¬ 
ved to St Edmund’s Bury, in Suffolk. After this, 
he fettled for fome time in London ; and laftly went 
to five at Bath, where he died in 1757,-aged 53, 
leaving two fons and a daughter. He publilhed “ A 
view of the prefent evidence for and againft Mrs Ste¬ 
phens’s* medicines as a folvent for the (tone, contain- * See Ste- 
ing IJ5 cafes, with fome experiments and obferva - pbms's Mf 
tions;” London, 1739. is faid to have alfo writ- didnes 
ten againft Dr Warren, of St. Edmund’s Bury, in de¬ 
fence of inoculation ; and fome letters of his are to be 
met with in the Philofophical Tran factions. The doc¬ 
tor was certainly a man of learning, and reputed a 
good phyfician ; but too fond of noftrums. But his 
moft conliderable literary produ&ion is a work inti tied, 

“ Cbfervations on man, his frame, his duty, and his 
expectations, in two parts;” London, 1749, 2 vols. 

8vo. The firft part contains obfervations on the frame 
of the human body and mind, and on their mutual 
connections and influences. Thefecond part contains 
obfervations on the duty and expectations of man¬ 
kind. 

HARTMAN (John Adolphus), a learned divine 
and hiftor-ian, was born at Mnnfter in 1680. After 
being a Jefuit for feveral years, he became a Calvin ill 
at Caffel, in 1715 ; and foon after was made profeffor 
of philosophy and poetry, and in 1722 profefTor of 
hiflory and eloquence, at Marpurg, where he died in 
1744. The moft efteemed of his works are, r. The 
ftate of the fciences at Hefle, in German. 2. Hijlo- 
ria Haffiaca, 3 vols. 3. Pryccpta eloquently rationa- 
lis, &c. 

He ought not to be confounded with George Hart¬ 
man , a German mathematician, who, in 1540, wrote 
a book on perfpeftive ; nor with Wolfgang Hartman, 
who, in 1596, compofed the Annals of Augfbnrg- 

KARTOGIA, in botany: A genus of the pen- 
tandria order, belongingto themonoscia clafsof plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 48th or¬ 
der, Hggregaty. The male calyx is pentaphy lions, the 
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H arufpic«s petals five ; the female calyx triphyllous, with live pe- 

| tals, and five barren and five callrated ftamina. There 

Harvey. arc three capfules ; and the feeds are affiliated, or in- 
'--- clofed in a deciduous cafe. 

HARUSP 1 CES, pretenders to divination by cer¬ 
tain ligns or omens among the Romans.—The Ro¬ 
man harufpices were at firlt all taken from Hetruria, 
where their art had moll credit. Afterwards young 
Romans were fent into Hetruria, in order to be brought 
up in the fcicnce. It conlifted in foretelling future 
events by attending to various circuruftances of the vic¬ 
tims. Firlt, It was an ill omen when the vidtim would 
not come to the altar without dragging, when it broke 
its rope, lied away, avoided the ltroke, llruggled 
much after it, made a great bellowing, v, as long a- 
dying, or bled but little. Secondly, Prefages were 
drawn from infpedling the noble parts of the vidftm 
when opened ; as the heart, lungs, fpleen, and efpe- 
cially the liver. If all thefe were found, if the top 
of the liver was large and well-made, and if its fibres 
were Itrong, it prefaged well for the affair in quellion. 
Thirdly, Knowledge was alfo drawn by the harufpi- 
ccs from the manner in which the fire confirmed the 
viclim. If the flame brightened immediately, was pure 
and clear, rofe up in a pyramid without noife, and did 
not go out till the victim, was confirmed, thefe were 
happy figns. Fourthly, The fmoke alfo was confider- 
cd, whether it whirled about in curls, or fpread iifelf 
to the righL or the left, or gave a fmell different from 
the common one of broiled meat. Fifthly, It was a 
lucky omen if the incenfe they burned melted all at 
once, and gave a moll agreeable fmell. 

FIARUSPiCY. See Haruspice and Divina¬ 
tion. 

HARVEST, probably derived from a Saxon word 
figuifying herb feafi, is that leafon of the year when 
the corn is ripe and fit to be reaped and gathered into 
barns. 

Harvest-FIji, in zoology, a large four-winged fly 
of the cicada kind, very common in Italy, anderro- 
neoufly fuppofed to be a grafshopper. See Cicada. 

Harvest- Home, denotes the feafi often obferved at 
the clofe of harvefi, and alfo the fong ufed on that oc- 
cafion. See December. 

HARVEY (Dr William), an eminent Englilhphy- 
ftcian in the 17th century, was incorporated Dodior 
of phylic in Cambridge, afterwards admitted into the 
college of pliylicians in London, and was appointed 
lecturer of anatomy and chirurgery in that college. 
In thefp lefhtres he opened his difeovery relating to 
the circulation of the blood ; which, after a variety of 
experiments, he communicated to the world inhisEx- 
ercitatio anatomica de motu cordis et fanguin'ts. He was 
phylician to king James I. and to king Charles I. and 
adhered to the royal caufe. His Works have eternized 
his memory. In 1651, he publiffiedhis Exercitationes 
de generations auimalium, a very curious work ; but it 
would have been more fo had not his papers been de- 
ftroyed during the civil wars. In 1654, he was cho- 
feti prefident of the college of phyficiansinhis abfence: 
but his age and weaknefs were fo great, that he could 
nor difeharge the duty of that office; and therefore 
defiled them to choofe Dr Pringle. As he had no 
children he fettled his paternal eftate upon the col¬ 
lege. He had three years before built a combination- 
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room, a library, and a mufeum ; and in 1656, he Harrey, 
brought the deeds of his eftate, and prefented them to Harwich* 
the college. H* was then prefent at the firft feafi,. v ‘ —_ * 
inftittued by himlelf, to be. continued annually, to¬ 
gether with a commemoration fpeech in Latin, to be 
fpoken on the iSth of Oftober, in honour of the be- 
nefaflors to the college ; he having appointed a hand- 
fome ftipend to the orator, and alfo for the keeper of 
the library and mulcum, which are Hill called by his 
name. He died in 1657. 

This great phy fieiun had the happinefs, in his life- 
tine, to find the clamours of ignorance, envy, and 
prejudice againft his doftrine, totally lilenced, and to 
fee it univerfally eltablifhed. It has, by length of 
time, been more and more confirmed, and every man 
now fees and knows it from his own experience. It 
appears lo be of the utmoft importance in medicine ; 
as it is perhaps impoffible to define health and licknefs. 
in fewer words, than that the one is a free, and the 

other an obftrudted, circulation_Dr Harvey was not 

,,only an excellent phylician, but an excellent man; his 
modefiy, candour, and piety, were equal to his know¬ 
ledge ; the farther he penetrated into the wonders of 
nature the more he was inclined to venerate the Au? 
thor of it. 

HARWICH, a town of Effex, in England, 72 
miles from London. It is not large ; but is well built 
and populous, has a good maritime trade, is almoft 
encompaffed by the fea, and has ftrong works. It is 
walled in ; and the ftreets are paved for the moft part 
with clay,which tumblingdownfrom the cliffjwbere is 
apetrefyingwater between the town and Beacon-Hill, 
foon grows as hard asftone ; and the inhabitants boaft 
tliewallis as ftrong and the ftreets are as clean asthofe 
that are of real ftone. The harbour or bay is very 
large, fafe, and deep ; and is commanded by a ftrong 
fort on the Suffolk fide, though not in that county. 

Here is a dock belonging to the government, with all 
convenience for building, cleaning, and refitting men 
of war. A liitle way from the town, on a high hill 
called Beacon-hill, is a very fine light-houfe, which ia 
feen at a great diftance, and js very ufeful on this 
dangerous coaft. At this place the packet boats which 
pafs between England and Holland are ftationed, and 
the town is much benefited by the paffengers. The 
bay is fo fpacious, by the influx of the Stour from Ma- 
ningtree, and the Orwell from Ipfwich,'and fuch ufe 
was made of it in the Dutch war, that ico fail of 
men of war have been feen there at one time, with 
their tenders, befides 300or 40a failof colliers ; for it 
is a perfe& harbour to within two miles of Ipfwich, 
and able to receive ffiips of 100 guns all the way. The 
inns here are very good ; but the accommodations dear, 
by reafon of the great concourfe of paffengers to and 
from Holland, which was the motive of fitting up floops 
to go thiiber direftly from the Thames, when the 
ftage-coaches that ufed to ply two or three times a 
week between this place and London were laid down. 

This place was firft made a free borough, and had a 
grant of its market on Tuefdays in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward II. Its government was fettled by charter of 
kingjamesl. in a mayor, chofeny early,November 30, 
out of eight aldermen, who with 24 capital burgefles, 
the eleftors, and the recorder, make the corporation. 

By this charter it had alfo a power to eleft two bur- 
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Harwood geffes to parliament, the grant of its Friday m.-.rket, 
tl and its two fairs on Nay-day and October iti. wnich 
L Hjf P- _ a;-c cash for three days. The town has alfo an ad¬ 
miralty jnrifdidtion within its liberties, and the return 
of all writs, fines, &c. Though the entrance into the 
fea here is between two and three miles wide at high- 
water, yet the channel where the drips mult keep to 
come to the harbour, which is on the Suffolk fide, is 
deep and narrow; fo that all fhips that come in or go 
out are commanded by the guns of Landguard-Fort 
on that fide. This town was fortified heretofore on 
the land fide, but in the reign of king Charles I. the 
fortifications were demolifhed. It has lince been or¬ 
dered to be refortified.—'The church here, ever lince 
the reformation, has been a chapel to the mother- 
ehurch at Dover-Court. 

HARWOOD, a fmall but pretty town in the north 
riding of Yorkfhire, with a coftly ftone-bridge of it 
arches over the Wherfe, which runs in a bed of ftone, 
and is as clear as rock-water. Near it are the ruins 
of an ancient caftle, built foon after the conquefl; 
which remained a neat ltrong building in Cambden’s 
time. It had a variety of matters ; one of whom, in 
the reign of king John, obtained a grant for a market 
and fair here. In the reign of Edward III. it was va¬ 
lued at 400 marks a-year. This caftle was ruined in 
the civil wars. It lias eight or nine dependent contta- 
bularies, wherein are many antiquities. The remains 
of the caftle which feems to have been the keep, is in 
a condition to exiftlong. The caftle itfelf covered near 
an acre of ground. Near it is now Harwood-Houfe, 
one of the firft houfes in the county for elegance and fu- 
'periorembellifhments; built on partof the fiteofGaw- 
thorp-Hall, now no msre. In the church are foroe an¬ 
cient monuments, particularly that oflord chief-juftice 
Gafcoigne, who committed the prince of Wales to 
prifon for ftriking him on the bench. 

HASLEMERE, a town of Surry, in England, 
feated on the edge of the county near Hamplhire, 43 
miles from London, is an ancient place, and was once 
deftroyed by the Danes. It is a borough by preferip- 
tion, and has fent members to parliament ever.fmce 
the reign of Edward IV. who are chofen by a bailiff 
and burgage-teeners. It is Laid to have had feven pa- 
rifh-churches formerly, though but one church now, 
which is a chapel of eafe to Chidingfold : and that it 
Rood heretofore upon a hill more to the fouth than the 
prefen t town. 

HASSELQUISTA, in botany: A genus of the 
digynja order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
45th order, Umbellate. The fruits are quite fmooth ; 
the feeds of the radius oval, plane, marginated, and 
convex in the middle ; thofe in the dilkhemifpherical 
and urceolated or bladder-fhaped. 

HASSELT, a handfome town of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, in Overyflel, feated on the river Wecht, in E. 
Long. 6. 5. N. Lat. 53. 46. 

Hasselt, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Weftphalia, and in the territory of Liege, fituated on 
the river Demer, in E. Long. 4. 49. N. Lat. 50. yy. 

HASSIDEANS, or Assideans. See Asside- 
ans. 

HASSOCK, a bafs made of ruffes, to kneel o* reft 
the feet upon in churches. 

HASP and Staple, in Scots law, the fymbol conn 


monlyufed in burgage tenements foy entering and in- i[ a fta 
fefthig an heir, by delivering into his hands the lufp |) 
and itaple of the door. Hallings. 

ILnSTA, or Has? a Fur a, among roedalifts, figni- v 
fies a kind of fpear or jav elin, not Ihod or headed with 
iron; or rather an ancient feeptre, fomewliat longer 
than ordinary, occafionally given to all the gods. 

The hafta is fuppofed a fymbol of the goodnefs of 
the gods, and of the conduit of providence, which is 
equally mild and forcible. 

Ha st a, in fome countries, is a meafure or quantity 
of ground amounting to thirty paces : thus culled, ac¬ 
cording to M. Du Cange, from th-e hafta or rod where¬ 
with it was meafured. 

HASTATED Leaf. See Botany, p. 442. 

HASTING-pear, a name given by the gardeners 
to a fpeci.es of pear, called alfo by fome the green cb ffel 
pear. This is a moderately large pear, and is longilh 1 
towards the pedicle; its Ikin is thin,.and of a whilifh 
green ; the pulp is melting, and of a fugary flavour. 

It ripens in July. 

HASTINGS, a town of Suffex in England, 64 
miles from London. It is the chief of the cinque- 
ports ; and was formerly obliged to find 21 (hips, with¬ 
in 40 days after the king’s fummons, well furnifhed 
and armed for fervice, and to maintain the crews a 
fortnight at its own charge. This town is fuppofed to 
have taken its name from Haftings, the famous Danifh 
pirate, whoufed to build fortreffes where he wenta- 
Ihore for his prey, to cover lnsmen,and fecure his re¬ 
treat. In king Athelftan’s reign here was a mint. 

This town had charters from Edward the Confeffor, 

.William I. and II. Henry II. Richard I. Hen¬ 
ry III. Edward I. and Charles II. exempting it from 
toll, and impowering it to hold courts of judicature 
on life and death. It is incorporated by the ftyle of 
mayor, jurats, and commonalty. It has handfome 
houfes, andcuftom-houfe offices ; but frequent ftorms 
have rendered it an indifferent harbour, though avail 
fum of money has been laid out at times to make it a 
good one. It has fent members to parliament ever 
lince Edward III. London is fupplied from hence 
with abundance of filh that are taken on the coaft. 

The town lies between two high cliffs towards (he fea, 
and as high a hill on the land fide, having two ftreets, 
and in each a parilh-church,divided by aftream of frelh 
water called the Bourne. About the year 1377, this 
town was burnt by the French: and after it was rebuilt, 
it was divided intothe two parilhes. Here are two cha¬ 
rity fchools, eredled for the teaching of 200 or 300 chil¬ 
dren. There was a caftleon the hill, which overlooked 
the town, but it is now in ruins. The markets here are 
on Wednefdaysand Saturdays : the fairs are on Tues¬ 
day and Wednefday in Whitfun-week, and July 26, 

Odlober 23, and 24. Here was formerly a priory. 

Haftings was a barony in the Huntington family, 
now in the Rawdon family. 

This town is remarkable for a battle fought in its 
neighbourhood, between Harold king of England and 
William duke of Normandy, on the 15th of Oclober 
1066, in which the former'wasdefeated and killed; and 
by his death William, furnauied the Conqueror , became 
kingofEngland: (See England, n®86.)—Thenight 
before the battle, the afpedt of things was very differ¬ 
ent in the two camps. The Englilh fpent the time in 
riot, jollity, and diforder; the Normans in prayer 

and 
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Haftingj. and other duties of religion. The next day both ar- 

v -*-' mies prepared for battle. The duke divided his army ‘ 

into three lines : the firlt, headed by Montgomery, 
confided of archers and liglu-armed infantry : the fe- 
cond, commanded by Martel, was compofed of his 
braveft battalions, heavy-armed, and ranged in clofe 
order; his cavalry at whofe head he placed himfelf, 
formed the third line ; and were lb difpofed, that they 
firetched beyond the infantry, and flanked each wing 
of the army. He ordered the lignal of battle to found; 
and the whole army, moving at once, and linging the 
hymn or fong of Roland the famous peer of Charle¬ 
magne, advanced, in order and with alacrity, towards 
the enemy. 

• Harold had feized the advantage of a riling ground, 
and having belides drawn fume trenches to fecure his 
flanks, he refolved to Hand upon the defenfive, and to 
avoid all adion with the cavalry, in which he was 
inferior. The Kentilh men were placed in the van, 
a poll which they had always claimed as their due ; 
the Londoners guarded the flandard ; and the king 
himfelf, accompanied by his two valiant brothers, 
Gurth and Leofwin, di (mounting from horfeback, 
placed himfelf at the head of his infantry, and expref- 
fed his refolution to conquer or toperilh in the adion. 
The firfl attack of the Normans was defperate, but 
Was received with equal valour by the Englilh : and 
after a furious combat, which remained long undeci¬ 
ded, the former, overcome by the difficulty of the 
ground, and hard prefled by the enemy, began firlt 
to relax their vigour : then to give ground ; and cou- 
fufion was fpreading among the ranks, when William, 
who found himfelf on the brink of defiruciion, flatten¬ 
ed, with a feleft band, to the relief of his difmayed 
forces. His prefence reltored the adion : the Eng- ! 
lilh were obliged to retreat with lofs ; and the duke, 
ordering his l'econd line to advance, renewed the at¬ 
tack with frclli forces and with redoubled courage. 
Finding that the enemy, aided by the advantage of 
ground, and animated by the example of their prince, 
fiill made a vigorous refinance, he tried a firatagem, 
which was very delicate in its management, but which 
feemed advifeable in his defperate nutation, when, if 
he gained not a decilive vidory, he was totally un¬ 
done : he commanded his troops ta make a hafty re¬ 
treat, and to allure the enemy from their ground by 
the appearance of flight. The artifice fucceeded a- 
gainft thefe unexperienced troops ; who, heated by 
the adion, and fanguine in theirhopes, precipitately 
followed the Normans into the plain. William gave 
orders, that at once the infantry Ihould face about 
upon their purfuers, and the cavalry make an afiault 
upo.i their wings, and both of them purfue the ad¬ 
vantage which the furprize and terror of tfie enemy 
mult give them in that critical and decilive moment. 
The Englilh were repulfed with great daughter, and 
driven back to the hill ; where being rallied again by 
the bravery of Harold, they were able, notwithftand- 
ing their lofs, to maintain the poll and continue the 
combat. The duke tried the fame firatagem a fecond 
time with the fame fuccefs; but even after this double 
advantage, he fiill found a great body of the Englilh, 
who,maintaining themfel ves in firm array, feemed de¬ 
termined to dilpute the vidory to the laft extremity. 
He ordered his heavy-armed infantry to make the af- 


fault upon them ; while his archers, placed behind, 
jfhould gall the enemy, who were expofed by the fitu- 
ation of the ground, and who were intent in defend¬ 
ing themfelves againft the fwords and fpears of the 
alfailants. By this difpofition he at laft prevailed. Ha¬ 
rold was fiain by an arrow, while he was combating 
with great bravery at the head of his men. His two 
brothers fhared the fame fate; and the Englilh, dis¬ 
couraged by the fail of thefe princes, gave ground on 
all iides, and were purfued with great daughter by the 
victorious Normans. A few troops, however, of the 
vanquiflied dared fiill to turn upon their purfuers; and 
taking them in deep and miry ground, obiained fome 
revenge for the (laughter and dishonour of the day. 
But the appearance of the duke obliged them to feek 
theirl'afety by flight, and darknei's faved them front 
any farther purfuit by the enemy. 

Thus was gained by William duke of Normandy, 
tlie great and decilive victory of Hidings, after a 
battle which was fought from morning till funfet, and 
which feemed worthy, by the heroic feats of valour 
difplayed by both armies, and by both commanders, 
to decide the fate of a mighty kingdom. William 
had three horfes killed under him ; and there fell near 
fifteen thoufand men on the fide of the Normans. The 
lofs was fiill more confiderableon that of the vanquilh- 
ed ; belides the death of thfe king and his two bro¬ 
thers. The dead body of Harold was brought to 
William, who reftored it without ranfom to his mo¬ 
ther. 

HASTIVE, a French term, fometimes ufed in 
Englilh for early, forward, or fomething that comes 
before the ordinary time orfeafon. The hallive fruits 
are ftrawberries and cherries. We have hafiive peas,. 
&c. 

HAT, a covering for the head, worn by the men 
throughout the weftern part of Europe. Hats are faid 
to have been firlt feen about the year 1400, at which, 
time they became of ufe for country wear, riding, &c. 
F. Daniel relates, that when Charles II. made liis pub¬ 
lic entry into Rouen, in 1449, he had on a hat lined 
with red velvet, aud furmounted with a plume or tuft 
of feathers : he adds, that it is from this entry, or at 
lealt under this reign, that the ufe of hats and caps is 
to be dated, which henceforward began to take place 
of the chaperoons and hoods that had been worn be¬ 
fore. In the procefsof time, from the laity, the cler¬ 
gy alfo took this part of the habit ; but it was looked 
on as a great abufe, and fcveral regulations were pub- 
lillied, forbidding any priefi or'religious perfon to ap¬ 
pear abroad in a hat without coronets, and enjoining- 
them to keep to the ufe of chaperoons, made of black 
cloth, with decent coronets : if they were poor, they 
were at lealt to have coronets fafiened to their hats, 
and this upon penally of fufpenlion and excommunica¬ 
tion. Indeed the ufe of hats is faid to have been of a 
longer Handing among the eccleliaftics ofBritanny, by 
two hundred years, and efpecially among the canons } 
but thefe were no other than a kind of caps, and from 
hence arofe the fquare caps worn in colleges, &c. Lo- 
bineau obferves, that a bifhop of Dol, in the 12th cen*’ 
tury, zealous for good order, allowed the canons alone 
to wear fuck hats : enjoining, that if any other per¬ 
fon came with them to church, divjne fervice Ihould 
immediatedy be fufpended. Hats 
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flat*- Hats make awery confiderable article in commerce; 
v '-the fineft, and thole molt valued, are made of pure hair 
of an amphibious animal, called the caftor or beaver, 
frequent in Canada and other parts of North Ame¬ 
rica. See Beaver. 

Method of making Hats. Hats are made either of 
wool, or hair of diverfe animals, particularly of the 
•caftor, hare, rabbet, camel, &c. The procefs is much 
the fame in all; for which reafon we lhall content 
ourfelves to inftance in that of caltors. 

The Ikin of this animal is covered with two kinds 
of hair; the one long, fliff, glofly,and pretty thin fet; 
this is what renders the Ikin or fur of fo much value: 
the other is Ihort, thick, and foft, which alone is ufed 
in hats. 

To tear off one of thefe kinds of hair, and cut the 
other, the hatters, or rather the women employed for 
that purpofe, make ufeof two knives, a large one like 
a Ihoemaker’s knife for the long hair ; and a fmaller, 
not unlike a vine knife, wherewith they fhave or 
ferape off the fltorter hair. 

When the hair is off, they mix the fluff; to one third 
of dry caftor putting two-thirds of old coat, i. e. of 
hair which has been worn fome time by the favages, 
and card the whole with cards, like thofe ufed in the 
Woollenmanufactory, only finer; this done, they weigh 
it, and fake more or lefs according to the fize or 
thickncfs of the hat intended. The fluff is now laid 
on the hurdle, which is a fquare table, parallel to the 
horizon, having longitudinal chinks cut through it ; 
on this hurdle, with an inftrument called a bow, much 
like that of a violin, but larger, whofe ftring is worked 
with a little bow Hick, and thus made to play on the 
furs, they fly and mix together, the dull and filth at 
the fame time palling through the chinks ; this they 
reckon one of the moll difficult operations in the 
whole, on account of thejuftnefs required in the hand 
to make the Huff fall precifely together, and that it 
may be every where of the fame thickncfs. I11 lieu 
of a bow, fome hatters make ufe of a fieve er fearceof 
hair, through which they pafs the fluff. 

After this manner they form gores, or two capades, 
ef an oval form, ending in an acute angle at top; and 
with what fluff remains, they fupply and ftrengthen 
them in places where they happen to be flenderer 
than ordinary ; though it is to be remembered, that 
they defignedly make them thicker in the brim, near 
the crown, than toward the circumference, or in the 
crown itfelf. 

The capades thus finilhed, they go on to harden 
them into clofer and more conflftent flakes by preffing 
down a hardening fkin or leather thereon; this done, 
they are carried to the bafon, which is a fort of bench 
with an iron plate fitted therein, and a little fire under¬ 
neath it; upon which laying one of the hardened ca¬ 
pades, fprinkled over with water, and a fort of mould 
being applied thereon, the heat of the fire, with the 
water and preffing, imbody the matter into a flight 
hairy fort of fluff or felt; after which, turning up the 
edges allround the mould, they lay it by, and thus 
proceed to the other: this finilhed, the two next are 
joined together, fo as to meet in an angle at the top, 
and only form one conical cap, after the manner of a 
manica Hippocratis, or flannel bag. 


The hat thus bafoned, they remove it toa large kind Hats, 
of receiver or trough, refembling a mill-hopper,going v 

Hoping or narrowing down from the edge or rim to 
the bottom, which is a copper kettle filled with water 
and grounds, kept hot for that purpofe. On the de- 
feentor Hoping fide, called the plank, the bafoned hat, 
being firft dipped in the kettle, is laid ; and here they 
proceed to work it, by rolling and unrolling it again 
and again, one part after another, firft with the hand, 
and then with a little wooden roller, taking care to 
dip it from time to time, till at length by thus fulling 
and thickening it four or five hours, it is reduced to 
the extent or dimenfions of the hat intended. To 
fecure the hands from being injured by this frequent 
rolling, &c. they ufually guard them with a fort of 
thick gloves. 

The hat thus wrought, they proceed to give it the 
proper form, which is done by laying the conical cap 
on a wooden block, of the intended fize of the crown 
of the hat, and thus tying it round with a packthread, 
called a commander : after which, with a piece of iron, 
or copper bent for that purpofe, and called a flamper, 
they gradually beat or drive down the commander all 
round, tillit has reached the bottorn of the block, and 
thus is the crown formed; what remains at bottom be¬ 
low the ftring being the brim. 

The hat being now fet to dry, they proceed to fingc 
it, by holding it over a flare of ftraw or the like ; then 
itis pounced, or rubbed over with pumice, to take off 
the coarfer knap ; then rubbed over afrefh with Teal - 
fkin to lay the knap a little finer ; and laitly, carded 
with a fine card to raife the fine cotton, with which 
the hat is afterwards to appear. 

Things thus far advanced, the hat is thus fet, up»- 
on its block, and tied about with a packthread as be¬ 
fore, to be dyed. The dye being completed, the hat 
is returned to the hatter, who proceeds to dry it, by. 
hanging it in the top or roof of a ftove or oven, at 
the bottom of which is a charcoal fire ; when dry, it 
is to be ftiffened, which is done with melted glue or 
gum fenegal, applied thereon by firft fmearing it, 
and beating it over with a brnlh, and then rubbing 
it with the hand. The next thing is to fleam it on 
the fteaming bafon, which is a little hearth or fire¬ 
place; raifed three feet high with an iron-plate laid 
over it, exactly covering the hearth ; on this plate 
they firft fpread cloths, which being fprinkled over 
with water to fecure the hat from burning, the hat 
is placed brim downwards thereon; when moderately 
hot, the workman ftrikes gently on the brim with the 
flat of his hand, to make the joinings incorporate 
and bind fo as not to appear; turning it from time to 
time, this way and that way, and at laft overturning 
and fettingitinthe crown. When fteamed- fuffici- 
ently, and dried, they put it again on the block, 
and brufh and iron it on a table or bench for the 
purpofe, called the flail-board ; this they perform 
with a fort of irons like thofe commonly ufed in iron¬ 
ing linen, and heated like them ; which being rubbed 
oyer and over each part of the hat, with the affiftance 
of thebrulh, fmoothes and gives it a glofs, which is 
the laft operation; nothing now remaining but to clip 
the edges even with feiflars, and few alining to the 
crown. Dying 
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Dtthe of Hats. The hillnuTuiis of Mr Colbert 
direct bats to be ftrll ltroanly gulled, by boiling them 
a Jon- time in a decoction ot galls with a little log¬ 
wood" that the dye may penetrate ihebctcer into their 
fhbftance ; after which a proper quantity of vitriol, 
and tlecoftion of logwood, with a littlo verdigris, are 
added, and the hats continued in this mixture alfo for 
a contiJerable time. They are afterwards to be put 
into a frelh liquor of logwood, galls, vitriol, and ver¬ 
digris ; and where the hats are of great price, or of 
a hair which difficultly takes the ciye, the lame pro- 
ctls is to be repeated a third time. For obtaining the 
moll pericbl: colour, the hair or wool is to be dyed 
blue previoufly to its being formed into hats.— i he 
prelent practice is more compendious, and affords, as 
we may daily fee, a very good black. According to 
Dr. Lewis, it does .not materially differ from that of 
the Encyclopedic, which is as follows. 

An hundred pounds of logwood, 12 pounds of gum, 
and fix pounds of galls, are boiled in a proper quan¬ 
tity of water for fome hours ; alter which, about fix 
pounds of verdigris and ten of green vitriol are added, 
and the liquor kept juft fmmering, or of a heat a lit¬ 
tle below boiling. Tenor twelve dozen of hats are 
immediately put in, each on its block, and kept down 
by crofs bars for about an hour and au half : they are 
then taken out and’ aired, and the fame number of 
others put in their room. The two fets ©f hats are 
thus dipped and aired alternately, eight times each ; 
the liquor being refrefhed each time, with more of the 
ingredients, but in lefs quantity than at firlt. 

'The procefs (fays Dr Lewis) affords a very good 
black on woollen andfilk fluffs as well as on hats, as 
we may fee in the fmall pieces of both kinds which are 
fometimes dyed by the hatters. The workmen lay 
great flrefs upon the verdigris, and affirm that they 
cannot dye a Mack hat without it: it were to be wiihed 
that the ufeot this ingredient were more common in the 
other branches of the black dye ; for the hatters dye, 
both on filkand woollen, is reckoned a finer black than 
what is commonly produced by the woollen and filk 
dyer. 

Hat a are alfo made for womens wear, not only of 
the above fluffs, but of chips, flraw, or cane, by plait¬ 
ing, and fewing the plaits together ; beginning with 
the centre of the crown, and working round till the 
whole is finithed. Hats for the fame purpofe are alfo 
Wove and made of horfe-hair, tilk, &c. 

Hat is alfo figuratively ufed for the dignity of a car¬ 
dinal, or a promotion to that dignity. In this fenfe 
they fay, * ( to expedt the hat ; to claim, or have pre- 
tenfions to, the hat,” &c. 

Pope Innocent IV. firft made the hat the fyrnbol or 
cognizance of the cardinals, enjoining them to weara 
red hat at the ceremonies and proceflions, in token of 
their being ready to fpill their blood for Jefus Chrifl. 

HATCH, or Hatchway, a fquare or oblong open¬ 
ing in the Deck of a fliip, of which there arefeveral, 
forming the paffages from one deck to another, and 
into the hold ojr lower apartments. See Plate CLVI. 
where A represents the main-hatchway of the lower 
deck; NN the fore-hatchway; and OO the after- 
hatchway.—There are likewife hatches of g fmaller 
kind, called feu ttlss. See UU in the fame figure ; as 
as alfo the article Scuttle. —Hatches is alfo, though 
Vol.VIIL 


improperly, a name applied by failors to the covers or Hatched 
lids of the hatchway. ■> 

HATCHEL, or Hitches, in the mamifaflory of Ilatchin 
flax, hemp, &c. a tool, not unlike % card, for drelfuig ' v 
and combing them into fine hairs. 

They confifl of lharp poiuted iron pins, or teeth, 
fet orderly in a hoard. 

Of thefe there are feveral forts, fomc with finer 
and fhorter teeth,others with them coarler and longer. 

HATCHES, in mining, a term ufed in Cornwall, 
to exprefs any of the openings of the earth either into 
mines or in fcarcli of them. The fruitlefs openings 
are called effay-hatches ; the real mouths of the veins, 
tin-hatches ; and the places where they windup the 
buckets of ore, wind-hatches. 

Hatch es alfo denote flood gates feti:T a river, &c. 
to flop the current of the water, particularly certain 
dams or mounds made of rubblfh, clay, or earth, to 
prevent the water that ilfues from the fleam-works 
and tin-wafhes in Cornwall from running into the frelh 
rivers. 

HATCHET, a fmall light fort of an axe, with a 
bafil- edge on its left fide, and a fhort handle, as being 
to be ultd with one hand.—Hatchets are ufed by va¬ 
rious artificers, and more particularly in hewing of 
wood, 

HATCHING, the maturating of fecundated eggs-, 
whether by the incubation and w T armth of the parent 
bird, or by artificial heat, fo as to produce young- 
chickens alive. 

The art of hatching cbickensby means of ovens has 
long been pradtifed in Egypt; but it is there only 
known to the inhabitants of a Angle village named 
Berme, and tothofe that live at a fmall diftance from 
it. Towards the beginning of autumn they fcatter 
themfelves all over the country; where each perfoa 
amongthem isready to undertake the management of 
an oven, each of which is of a different iize ; but, in 
general, they are capable of containing from forty to 
fourfeore thoufand eggs. The number of thefe ovens 
placed up and down the country is about 386, and they 
ufuslly keep them working for about fix months : as, 
therefore, each brood takes up in an oven, as under a 
hen, only 21 days, it is eafy in every one of them to 
hatch eight different broods of chickens. Every Ber- 
mean is under the obligation of delivering to the per- 
fon who intrufls him with an oven, only two-thirds of 
as many chickens as there have been eggs put under 
his care ; and he is a gainer by this bargain, as more 
than two-thirds of the eggs nfually produce chickens. 

In order to make a calculation of the number of chic¬ 
kens yearly fo hatched in Egypt, it has been fuppofed 
that only two-thirds of the eggs are hatched, and that: 
each brood coniifls of at leaf! 30,000 chickens ; and 
thus it would appear, that the ovens of Egypt givelife 
yearly to at leafl 92,640,000 of thefe animals. 

This ufeful and advantageous method of hatching 
eggs has been lately difeovered in Franceffiy the in¬ 
genious Mr Reaumur; who, by a number of experi¬ 
ments, has reduced the art to certain principles. He 
found by experience, that the heat ntceffary for this 
purpofe is nearly the fame with that marked 32 on his 
thermometer, or that marked 96 on Fahrenheit’s.This 
degree of heat is nearly that of thefkin of the hen, and, 
what is remarkable, of the fkin, of all other domefiic 
T t -fuwljj 
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Hatching, fowls, and probably of all other kinds of birds. The 

- s -^-' degree of heat which brings about the developement 

of the cygnet, the gofling, and the turkey-pout, is the 
fame as that which fits for hatching, the canary fong- 
fter, and, in all probability, the linalleft humming¬ 
bird : the difference is only in the time during which 
this heat ought to be communicated to the eggs of 
different birds ; it will bring the canary bird to per¬ 
fection in 11 or 12 days, while the turkey-pout will 
require 27 or 28. 

After many experiments, Mr Reaumur found that 
ftoves heated by means of a baker’s oven, fucceeded 
better than thofemade hot by layers of dung 1 and the 
furnaces of glafs-lioufes and thole of the melters of me¬ 
tals, by means of pipes to convey heat into a room, 
might no.doubt, be made to anfwer the fame purpofe. 
As to the form of the ftoves, no great nicety is requir¬ 
ed. A chamber over an oven will do very well. No¬ 
thing more will be neceffary but to afeertain the degree 
qf heat; which may be done by melting alump of butter 
of the iize of a walnut, wiih half as much tallow, and 
putting it into a phial. This will ferve to indicate the 
heat with fufficient exadtnefs : for when itis too great, 
this mixture will become asliquid as oil; and when the 
beat is too fmall, it will remain fixed in a lump : but 
it will flow like a thick fyrup, upon inclining the bot¬ 
tle, if the ftove be of a right temper. Great attention 
therefore fhould be given to keep the heat always at 
this degree, by letting in frelh air-if it be too great, 
or Ihutting the ftove more clofe if it be too fmall : and 
that all the eggs in the ftove may equally lhare the ir- 
regularites of the heat, it will be neceffary to Ihift them 
from the fidesto the centre ; and thps to imitate the 
hens, who arc frequently feen to make ufe of their 
bills, to pulh to the outer parts thofe eggs rhat were 
neareft to the middle of their nefts, and to bring into 
the middle fuch as lay neareft the lides. 

Mr Reaumur has invented a fort of lowboxes,with- 
out bottoms, and lined with furs. Thefe, which he 
calls artificial parents, not only Ihelter the chickens 
from the injuries of the air, but afford a kindly warmth, 
fa that they prefently take the benefit of their Ihelter 
as readily as they would have done under the wings of 
a hen. After hatching, it will be neceffary to keep 
the chickens, for fome time, in a room artfully heat¬ 
ed and furnifhed with thefe boxes: but afterwards they 
may be fafely expofed to the air in the court-yard, in. 
which it may not be amifs to place one of thefe artifi¬ 
cial parents to Ihelter them if there fliould be occafion 
for it. 

As to the manner of feeding the young brood, they 
are generally a whole day after being hatched, before 
they take any food at all ; and then a few crumbs of 
bread maybe given them fora day or two, after which 
they will begin to pick up infedts and grafs for them- 
felves. 

But to fave the trouble of attending them, capons 
Biay be taught to watch them in the fame manner as 
hens do. Mr Reaumur affures, that he has feen above 
200 chickens at once, allied about and defended on¬ 
ly by three or four fuch capons. Nay, cocks may 
be taught to perform the fame office ; which they, as 
well as the capons, will continue to do all their lives 
after. 

Hatching, otHaching, indefigning, &c. the 


making of lines with a pen, pencil, graver, or the Hatchment 
like ; and the interfering or going acrofs thofe lines || 
with others drawn a contrary way, is called counter- Hattemifta 
hatching. The depths and fhadows of draughts are ' 
ufually formed by hatching. 

Hatching is-of lingular ufe in heraldry, to diffin- 
guilh the feveral colours of a (hield, without being il¬ 
lumined : thus gules or red' is hatched by lines drawn 
from the top to the bottom ; azure, by lines drawn 
acrofs the Ihicld ; and fo of other colours. 

HATCHMENT, in heraldry, the coat-of-arms of 
d perfon dead, ufually placed in the front of a houfe, 
whereby may be known what rank the deceafed perfon 
was of when living : the whole diftingnilhed in fuch 
a manner as to enable the beholder to know whether 
he.was a batchelor, married man, or widower ; with 
the like diftinctions for women. 

Bifijop’s- Hatfield, a town of Hartfordfhire in the- 
great coach-road to the north, 19 miles from Lon¬ 
don. It was called Bilhop’s-Hatfield, becaufe it did 
belong to the bifhops of Ely. Theodore Archbifhoptf 
Canterbury held a fynod here, anno 681, againft the 
Eutychean herefy. Here was once afoyal palace, from 
whence both Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth were 
conducted to the throne. King James I. exchanged 
the manor with Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards earl of 
Salifbury, for Theobald’s, in the parilh of Cheftumtin 
this county ; and the lordlhip Hill remains in that 
noble family, who have a very fine feat here. The 
retftory, which is in that earl’s gift, is reckoned worth 
800 pounds a-year. Here are two charity fchools j 
and there is a market on Th^rfdays, with two fairs 
in April and O&ober. 

HATFIELD atid C hace, a town in the weft ri¬ 
ding of Yorkfhire, four miles from Doncafter. The 
chace is faniousfor deer-hunting. There are many in- 
trenchments near thetown, as if it had been the camp 
of fome great army. Itis faid that no rats were ever 
feen in this town. 

Hatfield-broad-oak, or King's Hatfield, a town 
of Effex in England, feared on a branch of the river 
Lea, 30 miles from London, isfo called from the na¬ 
ture of the foil, from its tenure by king William the 
Conqueror and his fucceffors, and from a broad oak 
growing in tlie town. It has a market on Saturdays, 
and a f..iv in Anguft. 

HATTEM, a town of the United Provinces, in the 
duchy of Guelderland, feated on the river Uffol, in E. 

Long. 6. o. N. Lat. 53. 30. 

HATTEMISTS, in ecclefiaftical hiftory, the name 
of a modern Dutch feft, fo called from Pontian Van 
Hattem, a minifter in the province of Zealand, to¬ 
wards the clofe of the laft century, who being addidted 
to the fentiments of Spinoza, was on that account de¬ 
graded from his paftoral office. The Verfchorifts and- 
Hattemifts refemble each other in their religious lyf- 
terns, though they never fo entirely agreed as to form 
one communion. The founders of thefe fetts deduced 
from the dodirineof abfolute decrees a fyftem of'fatal 
and uncontrollablenecelfity; they denied the difference 
between moral good and evil, and the corruption of 
human nature: from hence they farther concluded j 
that mankind were under no-fort of obligation to cor¬ 
rect their manners, to improve their minds, or to obey 
the divine laws; that the whole of religion confided 

not 
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Hattack not iu ad'ng, but in fudoritig ; and that all the prti¬ 
ll C f,,i3 0t i due Chrilt are reducible to this one, that we 
Havanna. j, t j r wiAi clieerfnlnefs and patience the events that 
* v ' happen to ns through the divine will, and imkc it our 
co: 'hint anJ onlyitudy to maintain.! permanent tran¬ 
quillity of mind. Thus far they agreed, but the Hatte- 
niiIts farther affirmed, that Chrilt made no expiation 
for the (ins cfnien by his death, but had only fnggeft- 
ed to us by his mediation, that there was nothing in us 
that could oik ud the Deity ; this, they fay, was Chrift’s 
manner of jollifying his fervants, and prefenting them 
bbimelefs before the tribunal of God. It was one of 
their diftinguiflied tenets, that God does not puniffi 
men for their tins, but by their fins. Thefe two feds, 
faysMoflieim, dill fublilt, though they no longer bear 
the names of their founders. 

HATTOCK, a (hock of corn containing twelve 
(heaves ; others make it only three (heaves laid toge¬ 
ther. 

HATUAN, a town and fort of Upper Hungary, in 
the county of Novigrod. It was taken by the Imperi- 
alifts in i63j. it isfeated on a mountain, in E. Long. 
19,. 48. N. Lat. 47, 52. 

HAVANNA, a lea-port town of America, in the 
ifland of Cuba, and on the north-weft part of it, op- 
pofite to Florida. It is famous for its harbour, which, 
is in every refped; one of tne bed in the Weft In¬ 
dies, and perhaps in the world. It is entered by a 
narrow paflage, upwards of half a mile in length,which 
afterwards expands into a large bafon, forming three 
Cul de Sacs, and is fufficient, in extent and depth, to 
contain 1000 fail of the largeft (hips, having almoft 
throughout fix fathom water, and being perfectly co¬ 
vered from every wind. The town was built by Diego 
de Velafquez, who conquered the ifland of Cuba. It 
was bu| a fmall place, and named originally the port of 
Carenas, but afterwards, when the city by its increafe 
of wealth grew confideruble, it was called St Chrifto- 
pher of the Havanna. 1111536, it was of fo inconli- 
tlerable a value, that being taken by a French pirate, 
he ranfomed the place for thepaltry fumof 700 pieces 
of eight. Some time after it was taken by the Englifli, 
and a fecond time by the French ; nor was its value 
underftood, or any care taken to put it in a pofture of 
defence, till the reign of Philip II.; though what was 
then done proved infufficient. But (luce the acccf- 
fion of a branch of the Houfeof Bourbon to theSpa- 
nifli crown, more pains have been taken to render it 
a place of ftrength. 

TheHavanna Hands on the weft fide of the harbour, 
in a pleafant plain; and is the reftdeiice of the gover¬ 
nor and captain-general of Cuba, and of the royal offi¬ 
cers, as well as of an afleflor for the afliflance of the 
governor and captain general of the Welt Indies. The 
bifbop of St Jago de Cuba likewife choofes to fix his 
reiidence here. The buildings are elegant, built of 
ftone, and fomc of them moft fuperbly furniffied. 
Here are eleven churches and monafteries, and two 
handfonre hofpitals. Near the middle of the town is a 
'fpacious fquare, furrounded with uniform buildings. 
The churches are rich' and magnificent; the lamps, 
candlefticks, and ornaments for the altars being of 
gold and (Liver ; fome of the lamps are of the moft cu- 
•rious workmanfliip, and weigh near 100 weight. The 
■Recollects church, -which (lands on the befit ground in 


the city, has 12beautiful chapels in it, and in jhe mo- ITavam 
naftcry arc ceils for 50 fathers. The church of St Clara ’ 
has feven altars adorned with plate, and the nunnery 
contains iqo women and fervants, all clothed in blue. 

The church belonging to the Auguitiues has 13 altars ; 
that of Sl Juan de Dios 9, with anhofpital for foldicrsof 
j2,000 pieces of eignt revenue, it is not a bifhop’s 
fee, though the biiLop of St Jago refides here, tha re¬ 
venue of which prelate is not lets than 50,000 pieces 
of eight a-year. In 1700 the inhabitants were comput¬ 
ed at 26,000, and we may very well imagine them to 
be increafed liuce. They are a more polite and focial 
people than the inhabitants of any of the Spanilh ports 
on the continent; and of late imitate tbe^French both 
in their drefs and manners. The city is fupplied with 
water by a fmall river called L agida, which riles from 
the hills on the fouth-weft tide of the town, and di¬ 
vides itfelf into three ftreams, one of which falls into 
the fea 011 the call fide of the town, but the other two 
flow through the place, entering the walls near the 
middle of the city. 

As to the fortifications, it was already remarked, 
that the entrance to the harbour is by a narrow gut 
near half a mile in length : this paflage is defended on 
the eaft fide by a ftrong caftle called El Moro, fituated 
on a high rock; and on the walls and baftions are 
mounted 40 pieces of cannon. Under the faces of the 
foath-weft baftion of the Moro, and more within the 
entrance of the harbour, is a battery of ftone called the 
Twelve ApojHes , almottlevel with the water, and the 
guns of which carry each a ball of 36 pounds. A little 
higher, andoppofite to the Point gate, is the La Di- 
viua Paftora, or the Shepherd’s Battery, of 14 guns, 
level with the water. On the weft fide of the entrance, 
at the point, is a fquare fort called the Punta, with 
four baftions well mounted with cannon, about 200 
yards diftant from the Punta gate of the town. On 
the baftions of the toWn, next the harbour, are a num¬ 
ber of cannon ; and about the middle of the city is 
another, fort called El Fuerte, a fquare fort with four 
baftions, mounted with 22 pieces of cannon, of no 
great ftrength ; but in this laft the governor refides, 
and in it the kingof Spain’s treafures are depofited till 
the arrival of the galleons. Oh the land fide, from the 
Puma gate to the dock-yard, there is a rampart with, 
baftions, faced with ftone, and earthen parapets with a 
ditch,whichinfeveral places has fallenin, and is almoft 
filled up, particularly behind the Punta and land-gates, 
near the ftone-quarries, which, if joined to oneomo- 
ther, might be of great detriment to the place in cafe of 
a fiege, as a lodgment might be made in them. The 
ground here rifles with an eafy afeent to the land-gate ; 
and is either open pafture or garden ground, well fto- 
red with the cabbage-tree. Before the land-gate is a 
ravelin. The hill on a rifling ground from this gate 
(which is the higheft part of the town) to the dock¬ 
yard, is fteeper chan on the other fide. 

Such are the fortifications of the Havanna, which 
are the belt the Spaniards have in the Weft Indies, as 
indeed the place is of the greateft importance. But 
though ftrong, they have many defeats, and from the 
fitnation of the town and forts, are commanded by 
many ejninencies, of which an enemy could not fail to 
take advantage. On the caft fide of the harbour, 
the Cayaunas, on a part of which the Moro is built, 
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Hav.inna. comm amis in a great raeafure that fort, but abfolutely 
' v commands the Punta-ElFuerte, and the whole north- 
eafl part of the city, which is the beft fortified. On the 
weft tide of the city runs a fuburb, called Cvadatoupe, 
whofe church is fiiuatcd on an eminence about half a 
mile front the land-gate, which it is on a level with, 
and higher than any other part of the fortifications. 
From the north tide of this riling ground, the punta 
gate may be flanked ; and from the fouth-eaft tide the 
dock-yard is commanded. Along the north fide runs 
an aquedudl, which falling into the ditch at thelind' 
gate, runs down to the dock-yard, both for watering 
the fhips and turning a faw-mill. About half a mile 
from the church, is a bridge made over a rivulet that 
runs into the bay about too yards. That road leads to 
rhecentreof the illand, and extends to Br.racoa, above 
600 mile's diftant. From this bridge to the Lazaretto, 
is about two miles, with a riling ground betwixt them. 
A trench thrown up between thefe two places would 
cut off the communication with the town by land. 
From thefe obfervations it will plainly appear, that 
the Havanna, though well fortified, is not impreg¬ 
nable. 

The Havanna has greatly contributed to the atari- 
time ftrength of the crown of Spain, many flips hav¬ 
ing beenbuilt here within thefe few years, from 60 
tollo guns, the illand furnilhing the fineft materials, 
fuch as oak, pine, cedar, and mahogany. The only 
defeft of the harbour is the narrownefs of its entry : 
for though free from bars and fltoals, yet only one {hip 
at a time can enteric ; from which circumftance the 
galleons have more than once been infulted, and fome 
of them taken, at the mouth of the harbour, the forts, 
there not being able to afford them any alfiftance.. _ 

Upon- the rupture with Spain in 1762, the Britilli 
miniftry fent a fquadron and army againft this place 
under the command of admiral Pocock and lord Albe¬ 
marle. The Spaniards had in the harbour at the time 
a fleet of twelve fail of the line, two of them but juft 
launched, two more on the (locks nearly finilhed, and 
feveral merchant {hips. The men of war werealmoft 
ready for fea ; but no account had reached the gover¬ 
nor of the intended attack. The place, however, was 
gallantly defended, and fuftaineda fiegeof tworitonths 
2nd eight days before it could be reduced; when a 
capitulation was figned, and along with the city was 
yielded a diftrift of 180 miles to the weftward. This 
conqtteft was without doubt in itfelf the moftconfider- 
able, and in its confequences the moftdecifive, of any 
they had made lince the beginning of the war; and in 
no operation were the courage, (leadinefs and peffe- 
verance of the Britilli troops, and the conduftof their 
leaders mote confpicuous. The acqnifition of this 
place united in itfelf all the advantages which can be 
acquired in war. It was a military atchievement 
of the bigheft clafs. By its cffedlon the enemy’s ma¬ 
rine it was equal to the greateft naval viftory, and 
i'ri the plunder it equalled the produce of a national 
fubfwly. Nine fail of the enemy’s line-of battle fhips 
were taken ; three of their capital Blips had been funk 
by themfelves at the beginning of the fiege ; two more 
were in forwardnefs upon the flocks, and were after¬ 
wards deftroyed by the captors. The enemy on this 
.occafion loft a whole fleet of fhips of war, belides a 
number of convertible merchant fhips, and in ready 


money, in tobacco collected at the Havanna on account Kivannr. 
of the king of Spain, and in other valuable merchan- 11 
dizes, the fum loft by the Spaniards perhaps did not Haven. ‘ 
fall Ihort of three milli ms fielding. 

The city of Havanna was rellorcd by the peace of 
1763 ; and is of the greateil importance to Spain, be¬ 
ing the rendezvous for all their fleets to reLurn from 
America to Europe, lying at the mouth of the gtilph 
of Florida, through which they are all obliged to pals. 

Here the navy of Spain fhationed in the W eft liutics 
ride ; and here the galleons, theflota, and other mer¬ 
chant thips from other ports both of the continent and 
idands, meet in September, to take in provilions an t 
water, with great part of their lading, and for the 
convenience of returning to Spain in a body. A con¬ 
tinual fair is held till their departure, which generally 
happens before the end of the month, when proclama¬ 
tion is made, forbidding any perfon belonging to the 
fleet to flay ill town on pain of death ; and accordingly, 
on firing the warninggun, they all retire on board.— 

The commerce carried on in this port, which is very 
confiderable, may be diftinguilhed into the paiticular 
commerce of the illand of Cuba, and that more general 
by the galleons and flota. The former conlifts in 
hides, ufnally fiyled of the Havanna, which are excel¬ 
lent, and of great value ; fugar, tobacco, admirable in 
its kind, &c. Though flrangers are prohibited to 
trade, yet a contraband commerce is carried on brilker 
here than at La Vera Cruz. Some little trade is car¬ 
ried on by other pons of Cuba, but it is very incon- 
fiderable. As to the general commerce, this port is 
theplaceof rendezvous (as already mentioned) for all 
Ihips, particularly fromCarthagena, Puerto Velo,and 
La Vera Cruz, which return to Spain from the Indies. 

The Havanna is regularly fupplied with European 
goods only by the regifter fliips from Cadiz and the 
Canaries. The flota and galleons bring there no more 
than the refufe of their cargoes, which they had not 
been able todifpofe of at Carthagena, Puerto Vdo, or 
La Vera Cruz. When the fleet is in the harbour, 
proviflons are exceflively dear on fhore, and money fo 
plenty, that a Spaniard experts half a piece of eight a- 
day from a male flave, and a quarter from a female, 
out of what they earn for their labour. The fleet ge¬ 
nerally fails from thence, through the channel of Ba¬ 
hama, in the month of September; and is the richeft 
in the world; fince, in fllver and merchandife, there 
is feldom lefs than thirty millions of pieces of eight on 
board, or fix millions feven hundred and fiftythoufmd 
pounds flerling—It is natural to imagine, that a: 
port of fo much confequence as the Havanna ought 
to be well fortified. Since it has been reftored to 
Spain, many new works have been added, to prevent, 
if pollible a limilar difafter befalling it. W. Long. . 

82. 13. N. Lat. 23. 12. 

HAVEL, a river of Brandenburg, which proceeds 
from a lake in the duchy of Mecklenburg, and running 
thro’the middle Marche, and thro’ Brandenburg and 
other towns, runs north, and falls into the Elbe. 

HAVELBERG, a town of-Germany, in the circle 
of Lower Saxony, and in the eledlorate of Branden¬ 
burg, with a bilhop’s fee, fecularized in favour of (he 
houfe of Brandenburg. It is feated on the river Havel, 
in E. Long. 12. 43. N. Lat. 52,. 4. 

HAVEN, a fea-port or harbour for fliips. See 
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Haver- Port and Harbour _The word is derived from the 

camp Sixon havin', or the German kafen, or the French 
li ha-Jrs ; which all fignify the lame thing. 

Kaum. HAVERCAMP (Sigibcrt), a celebrated Dutch 
' v ' fcliolar and critic, profetfor ofhiftory, eloquence, and 
the Greek tongue, at Leyden. He was particularly 
Ikilled in medals ; and was the author of fome efteem- 
ed works in that way, beiide giving good and ele¬ 
gant editions of fcveral Greek and Latin authors, 
lie died at Leyden in 1742, aged 58. 

HAVERFORD-west, atown of Pentbrokelliire in 
South Wales, feated in W. Long. 5. N. Lat. 5t. yo. 

It is a neat, well-built, populous place, on the fide of 
a hill, which forms a part of the well bank of the river 
Dongledye, 25b miles from London. It is an incor¬ 
porated town and county of itfelf, governed by a 
mayor, Iheriu, town-clerk, tvvo. bailiffs, ferjeants at 
macc, and other officers. The mayor of the. town is 
admiral, coroner, cfeheater, and clerk of the markets, 
with,in its precindts. The hotifes are well built and 
well inhabited, and the people enjoy a good trade. 
Here the aflizes are held and the county-jail kept. 
Ths town enjoys feveral privileges, and has its own 
courts. There are three parilh-churches within the 
town, and one in the fnburbs. Here is alfo a com¬ 
modious quay for fhips of burden, a cuftomhoufe, and 
a fine (tone bridge over the Dongledye, with a good 
free-fehool, a charity-fchool for boys and girls, a and 
an almhoufe. It was formerly fortified with a ram¬ 
part and caftle, now demolilhed. 

HAVERHILL, a town of England, in the county 
of Suffolk, where there is a conliderablc manufactory 
of checks, cottons, and fultains. By the ruins of a 
church and caftle ftill to be feen, it appears to have 
been formerly a place of much greater confequence 
than at prefent. It has now only about 300 poor clay- 
houfes, and one wide itreel not paved. 

HAUL, an expreflion peculiar to feamen, imply¬ 
ing to pull a fingle rope, without the affiftance of 
blocks or other fitch mechanical powers. When a 
rope is otherwife pulled, as by the application of 
tackles, or the connexion with blocks, See. the term 
is changed into bowftr.g. 

To Haul the Wind, is to diredt the fhip’s courfe 
nearer to that point of the compafs from which the 
wind arifes. Thus, fuppofing a ihip to fail fouth- 
well, with the wind northerly, and fome particular 
occafion requires to haul the wind ntore weftward ; to 
perform this operation, it is necefla tf to arrange the 
fails more obliquely with her keel ; to brace the yards 
more forward, by flackening the ftarboard and pulling 
in the larboard braces, and to haul the lower flieets 
furtheraft; and, finally, to put the helm a port, T. e. 
over to the larboard fide of the veffel. As foon as her 
head is turned diredtly tothe weftward, and her fails, 
are trimmed, accordingly, fhe is laid to have hauled 
the Wind four points ; that is to fay, from fouth-weft 
to weft. She may ftill go two points nearer to the di- , 
rection of the wind, by difpofirig her fails according 
10 their greatelt obliquity,, or, in the fea-phrafe, by 
trimming all Jharp ; and iathis fituation fhe,is faid to , 
be clofe hauled, as failing well-north-weft. 

HAUM, Halm, or Haw 111, among farmers, denotes 
the ftem or ftilk of coni, peafe, beans, &c, front the 
root to the ear.. 
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HAUNCH, or Hanch, the Hip, or that part of HaunA. 
the body between the laft ribs and the thigh. |j 

The haunches of a horfe are too long, if when Haute; 
Handing in the liable he limps, with his hind-legs far- ‘ 
ther back than he ought ; and when the top or eufiec 
of his tail is not in a perpendicular line ro the jp of 
his hocks, as it always does in horfeswhofe haunches 
are of a juft length. There are fome horfes which 
though they have too long haunches, yet commonly 
walk well : fuch are good to climb hillSj but are not 
at all fure upon a defeem ; for they cannot ply then 
hams, and never gallop flowly, but always nearly upo . 
a full fpecd. The art of riding the great horfe has 
not amorencceflary lelfion than that of putting a horfe 
upon his haunches ; which, in other words, is called 
coupling him well, or putting him well together, or 
compadt. A horfe that cannot bend or lower his-, 
haunches, throws himfelf too much upon his fhouldcr, 
and lies heavy upon the bridle. 

HAVRE, in geography, &c. a French terra figni- 
fying the lame with haven or karbour. 

Havre de Grace, a fea-port town of France, and _ 
capital of a diftridt of the fame name, is femed in the 
province of Normandy, on the Englifh Channel, in a 
large plain at the mouth of the river Seine. It isa fmall 
fortified town, nearly of arlquare figure, divided ints 
two parts by the harbour, furrounded with a wall and 
other works, and defended by a very ftrong citadel. It 
is one of the molt important places in France, on ac¬ 
count of its foreign trade and convenient harbour; for 
which reafon it was made a diftindt government from 
the reft of Normandy. It was fnrprifed in 1562 by 
the Proteftants, who delivered it to queen Elizabeth ; 
but it was loft next year. In 1694 it was bombarded 
by the Englifh, and alfo in the year 1758- E. Long, 
o. 1 r. N. Lat. 49. 29. 

HAU 11 ANT, in heraldry, a terra peculiar to 
fillies ; and figmfies. their Handing upright, as if they 
were refrefhing therefelvts by fucking in the air, 

HAUTE FEU 1 LLE (John), an ingenious mecha¬ 
nic born at Orleans in 1647. Though he embraced 
the Hate of an ecclefiaflic, and enjoyed feveral benefi- -. 
ces, he applied almoft his whole life to mechanics, in 
which he made a great progrefs. He had a particular 
tafte for clock-work, and made feveral difeoveries in it 
that were of lingular ufe. It was he who found out 
, the fecret of moderating the vibration of the. balance 
by means'of a fmall Heel fpring, which has fince been 
made nfe of. . This difeovery he laid before the mem¬ 
bers of the Academy of Sciences in 1674 ; and thefe > 
watches are, by way of eminence, called pendulum- 
watches ; not that they have real pendulums, but be- 
caufe they nearly approach to the jultnefs of pendu¬ 
lums. M. Huygens perfected this happy invention ; 
but having declared hirh'ftlf the inventor, and obtained 
from Louis XIV. a patent for making watches with 
fpiral fpririgs, theabbe Feuille oppofedthe legiiterihg 
of this privileg'd,.and publilhed a piece on the fubjedt 
againft M. Huygens. He wrote a great number of 
other pieces, molt cf which are fmall pamphlets con¬ 
fiding of a few pages-, but very curious ; as, 1. Hisv. ~ 
perpetual pendulum"., quarto. 2. New inventions, 
quarto. 3, The aft of- breathing under water, and 
the means of preferving a flame Unit up in a fmall 
place. 4. Refiedtions on machines for railing water, 

5 - His 
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ITjut'jw; His opinion on the different femimcnts of Malle- 
|j branche and Regis relating to the appearance of the 
V'hcrs. moon when fecit in the horizon. 6. The magnetic 
■ v balance... 7. A placet to the king on the longitude. 

■ 8. Letter on the fecret of the longitude. 9. A new 
’ fyftcn on the dux and reflux of the fea. 10. The 
means of making feniiblc experiments that prove the 

• motion of the earth ; and many other pieces. Tie 
- died in 1724. 

HAUTBOY, a mufical inflrument of the wind kind, 
-Thaped much like the flute ; only that it fpreads and 
-widens towards the bottom, and is founded through a 
reed. The treble is two feet.long ; the tenor goes a 
. fifth lower when blown open : it has only eight holes; 
-.but the bafs, which is five feet long, has eleven. 

The word is French, hauthois, q,d. “ high wood;” 

• and is given to this inflrumentbecaufe the tone of it is 
higher than that of the violin. 

HAW, a fort of berry, t-be fruit of feveral fpecies 
--of melpilus, thence denominated hawthorns . See 
Mespilos. 

Haw, among farriers, an. excrefceneerefembliuga 
griitlc, growing under the nether eye-lid and eye of a 
horfe, which, if not.timely removed, will put it quite 
out. See Farriery, Sedt.xv.-4. 

Haw, a fmall parcel of land fo called in Kent, as a 
Hemp haw, or Beanhaw, lying near the houfe, and 

• in doled for thefe ufes. But Sir Edward Coke, in an 
ancient plea concerning Feverfliam in Kent, fays 

. hawes arc boufes. 

■ Hxw-Finch. See Loxia. 

HAWGH, or Howgh, fignifies a green plot in a 
’ valley as they ufe it in the north of England. 

HAWK, in ornithology. See Falco. 

HAWKERS, anciently were fradulent perfons, 
who went from place to place buying and felling brafs, 
pewter, and other merchandize, which ought to be 
uttered in open market. I11 this fenfe the word is 
mentioned anno 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. and 33 eju/de?n. 
cap. 4. The appellation hawkers feems to have arifen 
from their uncertain wandering, like thofe who, with 
hawks, feek their game where they can find it. 

The term is now ufed as fynonymous with pedlar ; 
a perfon who travels about the country felling wares. 
Every liawker mult take out an annual licence, for 
which he mull; pay 41. and if he travels with a horfe, 
afs, or mule, for everyone of them 8 1 . If he travels 
without a licence, or contrary to it, he forfeits for 
every offence to the informer, and rbe poor of the 
parilh where difeovered, 10 1 . . The a&s relating to 
hawkers do not extend to makers of goods or their 
agents ; or to thofe who fell goods in fairs or markets ; 
to the fellers of fi(h, fruit, or other victuals; nor-to 
-the venders of books and newfpapers, 9 and 10 W. 
cap. 27. 3 and 4 Anne, cap. 4. But hawkers fhall 
not, by virtue of fuch licence, fell or offer to fale, any 
tea or fpirituous liquors, though with a permit, under 
the penalty of having the fame feized, and imprifon- 
jnent and profecution of the offender, 9 Geo. II. cap. 
35. Hawkers who were licenfed on June 23. 1785, 
may let up any bufinefs in the place where they are 
crefidenr inhabitants, though not brought up thereto, 
-and may employ therein perfons who have not been 
apprentices- 


Hawkers is a term alfo applied to thofe "who go up HavTcr* 
and doi u London ltreets and country towns, felling !■! 
newfpapers, pamphlets, &c. Having. 

HA VRESWORTH (John), a celebrared Eng- ’ " ' 

lilh writer, was born about the year 1719; though his 
epitaph, as we find it in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for Aug. 1781, makes him to have been born in 171 j. 

He was brought up to a mechanical profeflion, that of 
■a watchmaker as is fuppofed. He was of thePrelby- 
terian perfuafion, and a member of the celebrated Tom 
Bradbury’s meeting, from which lie was expelled for 
fome irregularities. He afterwards devoted himfelf 
to literature, and became an author of conlidereble 
eminence. In tne early part of life his circumllances 
were rather confined. He refide-d fome time at Brom¬ 
ley in Kent, where his wife kept a boarding fchool. 

He-afterwards became known to a lady who had great 
property and iutereft in the Eait India company, and 
through her means was chofen a director of that body. 

As an author, his Adventurer is his capital work ; the 
merits of which, if we miftake not, procured him the 
degree of LL.D. from Herring archbifnop of Canter¬ 
bury. When the defign of compiling a narrative of 
the difeoveries in the South Seas was on foot, he was 
recommended as a proper perfon to be employed on 
the occalion : but in truth he was not a proper perfon, 
nor did the performance anfwer expe&ation.. Works 
of tafte and elegance, Where imagination and the paf- 
fions were to be affected, were his province ; not works 
of dry, cold, accurate narrative. However, he exe¬ 
cuted his talk, and is faid to have received for it the 
enormous fum of 6000 1 . He died in 1773 ; fome fay 
of high living; others, of chagrin from the ill recep¬ 
tion of his Narrative; for he was a man of the keened 
fenfibility, and obnoxious to all the evils of fuch irri¬ 
table natures. On a handfome marble monument at 
Bromley in Kent is the following infeription, the lat¬ 
ter part of which is taken from the laft number of 
The Adventurer : 

To the memory of 

JOHN HAWKESWORTH, LL.D. 

Who died the 16th of November 
mdcclxxiii, aged 58 years. 

That he lived ornamental and ufeful 
Tofocietyin an eminent degree 
Was among the boafted felicities 
Of theprefent age ; 

That he laboured for the benefit of fociety. 

Let his own pathetic admonitions 
Record and realize. 

'“'The hour is hailing, in which whatever praife 
“ or cenfure I have acquired will be remembered 
with equal indifference. Time, who is impatient 
to date my laft paper, will lhortly moulder the 
“ hand which is now writing it in the dull, and Hill 
“ the bread that now throbs at the refledion. But 
“ let not this be read as fomething that relates 
“ only to another j for a few years only can divide 
“ the eye that is now reading from the hand that 
“ has written.” 

HAWKING, the exercife of taking wild-fowl by 
means of hawks. The method of reclaiming, man¬ 
ning, and bringing up a hawk to this exercife, -is cal- 
led falconry. See Falconry-. 

There 
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There are only two countries in the world where 
we have any evidence that the exercife of hawking 
was very anciently in vogue. Thefe are, Thrace and 
Britain. In the former, it was purfued merely as the 
diverlion of aparti.ular diftridt, if we may believe 
Pliny*, whofe account is rendered oblcure by the 
darknefs of his own ideas of the matter. The pri¬ 
meval Britons, with a fondnels for the exercife of 
hunting, had alfo a tafte for that of hawking ; and 
every chief amongthem maintained a conlideranle num¬ 
ber of birds for that fport. It appears all'o from a cu¬ 
rious paikge in the poems of Olltan -|-, that the fame 
diverlion was faiuionable at a very early period in 
Scotland. The poet tells us, that a peace was endea¬ 
voured to be gained by the proffer of 100 managed 
Heeds, 100 foreign captives, and “ 100 hawks with 
fluttering wings, that fly acrofs the Iky,” To the 
Homans this diverlion was l'carce known in the days 
of Velpalian ; yet it was introduced immediately af¬ 
terwards. Moil probably they adopted it from the 
Britons; but we certainly know that they greatly im¬ 
proved it by the introduction of fpaniels into the if- 
fland. I11 this Hate it appears among the Roman Bri¬ 
tons in thelixth century. Gildas, in a remarkable 
pailage in his fir ft epiftle, fpeaks of Maglocunnus, on 
his relinquilhing the fphere of ambition, and taking 
refuge in a monaltery; and proverbially compares him 
to a dove, that haftens away at the noify approach of 
the dogs, and with various’turns and windings takes 
her flight from the talons of the hawk. 

In after times, hawking was the principal amufement 
of the Englifh : a perion of rank fcarce ftirred out 
without his hawk on his hand; which, in old paint¬ 
ings, is the criterion of nobility. Harold, afterwards 
kingof England, when he went on a moll; important 
einbafly into Normandy, is painted embarking with a 
bird on his lift, and a dog under his arm : and in an. 
ancient picture of the nuptials of Henry VI. a noble¬ 
man is reprefented in much the fame manner ; for in 
thofe days,b was thoughtftifficient for noblet/iento winds 
their horn, and to carry their hawk fair, and leave ft udy 
and learning to the children of mean people.The former 
were the accomplifliments of the times; Spenfer makes 
his gallant Sir Triflram boaft, 

Ne is there hawk which mantleth her on pearch, 

Whether high towring, or accoafting low, 

But I the meafure of her flight doe fearch, 

And all her prey, and all her diet know. B. vi. Canto. %. 

In Ihort, this diverfion was, among the old Englilh, 
the pride of the rich, and the privilege of the poor ; 
no rank of men feeius to have been excluded the 
amufement : we learn from the book of St Alban’s, 
that every degree had its peculiar hawk, from the 
emperor down to the holy-water clerk. Vaft was the 
expence that fonietimes attended this fport. In the 
reign of James I. Sir Thomas Monfou is faid to have 
given iqooI. for a caft of hawks : we are not then to 
wonder at the rigour of the laws that tended to pre- 
ferve a pleafure that was carried to fuch an extrava¬ 
gant pitch. In the 34th of Edward III. it was made 
felony to (teal a hawk ; to take its eggs, even in a 
perfon’s own ground, was punilhable with imprifon- 
ment for a year and a day, belides a fine at the king’s 
pleafure: in queen Elizabeth’s reigu,the imprifoument. 
was reduced to three months; but the offender was to. 


find feeurity for his good behaviour for feven years, or Hawking. 

lie in prifon till he did. Such was the enviable Hate -o——r, 

of the times of old England ; during the whole day, 
the gentry were given to tise fowls of the air and the 
bealts of the field ; in the evening, they celebrated 
their exploits with the 1110ft abandoned and brutilh fot- 
tithnefs ; at the fame time, the inferior rank of people, . 
by the molt tuijuft and arbitrary laws, were liable to 
capital punilhments, to fines, and lofs of liberty, for 
dellroyiug the nioft noxious of the feathered tribe. 

According to Olearitts, the diverlion of hawking is 
more followed by the Tartars and Perlians than ever 
it was in any part of Europe, lln'y avait point de : 
hutte (fays he) qni n'eujlJonaigle onfou-f ancon. 

The falcons or hawks that were in life in thefe 
kingdoms, are now found to breed in Wales, and in ■ 

JNorth Britain and its ifles. The peregrine falcon in¬ 
habits the rocks ofCaernarvonlhire. The fame fpecies, 
with the gyrfalcon, the gentil, and the golhawk, are 
found in Scotland, and the lanner in Ireland. 

We may here take notice, that the Norwegian breed 
was, in old times, in high efteem in England ; they 
were thought bribes worthy a king. Jeoffrey Fitz- 
pierre gave two good Norway hawks to king John, to Matjfox 
obtain for his friend the liberty of exporting 100 wt. 
ofeheefe: and Nicholas the Dane was to give the j ^ c A‘ iuer *'' 
king a hawk every time he came into England, that ’ 
he might have free liberty to traffic throughout the 
king’s dominions. - 

They were all'o made the tenures that fome of the Slunt'sAnc. 
nobility held their eftates by, from the crown. Thus ^ tnurcs 2a,. 
Sir John Stanley had a.grant of the Ille of Man from 
Henry IV. to be held of the king, his heirs, and fuc- 
celfors, by homage and the fervice of two falcons, 
payable on the day .of liis or their coronation. And 
Philip de Haftang held his manor of Combertoun in 
Cambridgelkirc, by the lerviGc of keeping the king’s - 
falcons. 

Hawking, though an exercife now much difufed 
among us, in comparifon of what it anciently was, 
does yet fnrtdlh a great variety of iignificant terms, 
which kill obtain in our language. Thus, the parts 
of a hawk have their proper names.—The legs, from 
the thigh to the foot, are called arms } the toes, the 
petty Jingles ; the claws, the pounces. —The wings are 
called the. fails ; the long feathers thereof, the beams-, • 
the two longeft, the principal feathers ; thofe next 
thereto, the Jlags. —The tail is called the train , the - 
breaft-feathers, the mails; thofe behind the thigh, the 
pendant feathers. —When the feaahersare not yet fuil 
grown, Hie is faid to be unfumtned-, when they arc . 
complete, five is Jammed : The craw, or crop,is called - 
the gorge: —The pipe next the fundament, where the 
feces are drawn down, is called the panne! The 
fiimy fubitance lying in the pannel, is called the glut : 

—The tipper and crooked part of the bill is. called the 
beak ■, the nether-part, the clap : the yellow part be¬ 
tween the beak and the eyes, the Jcar or Jire ; the two. 
fmall holes therein, the nares. 

As to her furniture...:—The leathers, with bells but¬ 
toned on her legs, are called bewits .—The leathern 
thong, whereby the-falconer holds the hawk, is called 
the leafe or leafh ; the little ftraps, by which theleafe 
is faftened to the legs ,jejfes and a line or pack thread 

faftened to theleafe, in difeiplining her, a cr tense. _ 

A 
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Hawking. A cover for her head, to keep herin the dark, is tailed 
' v ' a /food ; a large wide hood, open behind, to be wore 
at firft, is called a ruj't.r hood ; To draw the firings, 
that the hoed may be in readinefs to be puked off, is 
called uvjh iking the hoed. —The blinding a hawk juft 
'taken, by running a thread through-her eye-lids, and 
thus drawing them over the eyes, to prepare her for 
•being hooded, is called feeling —-A figure or refem- 
blance of a fowl, made of leather and feathers, is called 

a lure _Tier refting-place, when off the falconer’s fift, 

is called th cperch —The place where her meat is laid, 
is caLled the hack ; and that wherein flie is let,-while 
her feathers fall and come again, the mew. 

Something given a hawk, to cleanfe and purge her 
j-gqrge, is called cafling .—Small feathers given her to 
make her call, are called/>/«7«^f. , -Gravel.giveu her to 
help to bringdown her ftomach, is called rangle : Her 
throwing up filth from the gorge after cafting, is called 
gleaming. —The purging of her.grcafe, See. enfearning. 
— A being fluffed is called gnrgitiug —The inferring 
a feather in her wing, in lieu of a broken one, is called 
imping —The giving her a leg, wing, or pinion of a 
fow l to pull at, is called tiring :—The neck of a bird 

the hawk preys on, is called iheinke: -What the 

ha'tf’k leave-s of her prey, is called the pill or pelf. 

There are alfo proper terms for her feveral attions. 
—When Hie flutters with her wings, as if flrivingto 
get away, either from perch or fift, fhe is faid to bats. 
—When (landing too near they fight with each other, 
it is called crabbing; —When the youngonesquiver, 
-and fhake their wing in obedience to the elder, it is 
called cowring :—When fhe wipes her beak qfter feed¬ 
ing, fhe is faid to feak ;—When (lie deeps, fhe is faid 
st ojoui :—Trom the time of exchanging her coat, till 
The tarns white again, is called het interviewing ;— 
"Trading is called caw king ; When die ftretches one 
*of her wings after her legs, and then the other, it is 
called mantling : —Her dung is called muting .* when 
die mutes a good way from her, die is faid to Jlice ; 
when fhe does it directly down, inftead of jerking 
backwards, fhe is faid to Jlim; j and if it be in drops, 
it is called dropping .—When die as it were fneezes, it 
is called fitting .—When fhe raifesand drakes herfelf, 
fhe is faid to roitze:^- When, after mantling, fhe 
erodes her wings together over her back, die is faid 
to warble. 

When a hawk feizes, fhe isfaid to bind: —When, 
after feizing, fhe pulls off the feathers, lhe is faid to 
plume .—When fhe raifes a fowl alofc, and at length 

defeends with it to the ground, it is called truffing _ 

When, being aloft, die defeends to ftrike her prey, it is 
called Jlooping. —When die dies out too far from the 
game, fhe is faid to rake .—When, forfaking her proper 
game, fhe dies at pyes, crows, &c. that chance to crofs 
her, iris called check. —When, miffing the fowl, fhe 
betakes herfelf to the next check, die is faid to fly on 

head. -The fowl or game (he dies at is called the 

quarry .—The dead body of a fowl killed by the hawk, 
is called a pelt .—When fhe dies away with the quarry, 
file is faid to carry. —When in Hooping die turns two 
or three times on the wing, to recover herfelf ere fhe 
feizes, it is called canceliering —When die hits the 
-prey, yet does not trufs it, it is called ruff .—The 
makinga-hawk tame and gentle, is called reclaiming. 

-—The bringing her to endure company, manning her. 

3 


—An old dauncli hawk, ufed to riy and fit example to Hawking: 
a young one, is called a wake-hawk. v 

The reclaiming, manning, and biingiugup a hawk 
to the fport, is not cafy to oe brought to -my preciie 
fee of rules,—It non lifts in a numberof little practices 
and obf'ervances, calculated to familiarize the falco¬ 


ner to ids bird, to procure the love thereof, &c. See 
the article Falconry. 


YY hen your hawk comes readily to the lure, a large 
pair of luring-bells are to be put upon her: and the 
more giddy-headed and apt to rake out your hawk is, 
the larger mud the bells be. Having done this, and. 
fhe being lharp-fet, rice out in a fair morning, into 
fome large reld unencumbered with trees or wood, 
with your hawk on your fift ; then having loofined 
her hood, whiffle foftly, to provoke her to dy ; unhood 
her, and let her dy with her head into the wind ; for 
by that means fhe will be the better able to get upon 
the wing, and will naturally climb upwards, dying a 
circle. After lhe has down three or four turns, then 
litre her with your voice, cading the lure about your 
head, having firft tied a pullet to it; and if your fal¬ 
con come in and approach near you, cafl out the lure 
into the wind, and if fhe doop to it reward her. 

You will often find, that when fhe dies from the 
fid, lhe will take Hand on the ground: this is a fault 
which is very common with foar-falcoiis. To remedy 
this, fright her up with your wand; and when you 
have forced her to take a turn or two, take her down 
to the lure, and feed her. But if this does not do, 
then youmuft ha-ve in readinefs a duck fealed, fo that 
die may fee no way but backwards, and that will, 
make her mount the higher. Hold this duck in your 
hand, by one of the wings near the body ; then lure 
with the voice, to make the falcon turn her head ; and 
when die is at a reafonable pitch, call your duck up 
juft under her ; when, if lhe ftrike, (loop, or trufs the 
duck, permit her to kill it, and reward her by giving 
■her a reafonable gorge. After you have pradlifed. 
this two or three times, your hawk will leave the 
Hand, and, delighted to be on the wing, will be very 
obedient. 


It is not convenient, for the firft or fecund time, to 
fhow your hawk a large fowl; for it frequently happens, 
that they efcape from the hawk, and die, not recover¬ 
ing them, rakes after .them : this gives the falconer 
trouble, and frequently occadons thelofs of the hawk. 
But if fhe happens to purfue a fowl, and being unable 
to recover it, gives it over, and comes in again di- 
redlly, then call out a fealed duck; and if lhe ftoop 
and trufs it acrofs the wings, permit her to take her 
pleafure, rewarding her alfo with the heart, brains, 
tongue, and liver. But if you have not a quick duck, 
take her down with a dry lure, and let her plume a 
pullet and feed upon it. By this means a hawk will 
learn to give oyer a fowl ihat rakes out, and on 
hearing the falconer’s lure, will make back, and know 
to hold in tire head. 


Some hawks have a difdainful coynefs, proceeding 
from their being high fed : fuch a hawk mud not be 
rewarded though fhe fhould kill: but you may give 
her leave to plume a little ; and then taking a fheep’s 
heart cold, or the leg of a pullet, when the hawk is 
bufy in pluming, let cither of them be conveyed into 
the body of the fowl, that it may favour of it; and 

when 
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Hawkwood when the Iiawk lias eaten the heart,brains, and tongue out of the veifel as occafion requires. They are for- Hawfe 
|j of the fowl, take out what is inclofed, call her to your tifled on each fide by the II 

Hawfe. fift, and feed her with it: afterwards give her fome of Hmvse- Pieces, a name given to the foremoft timbers . H * y ~ 

the feathers of the fowl’s neck, to fcower her, and of a Ihip, whofe lower ends reft on the knuckle-tim- 


make her cad. 

' If your hawk be a dately high-dying one, die 
ought not to take more than one flight in a morn¬ 
ing ; and if ihe be made for the river, let her not 
fly more than twice : when die is at the highefl, 
take her down with your lure; and when die has 
plummed and broken the fowl a little, feed her, by 
which means you will keep her a high-flyer, and fond 
wthe lure. 

HAWKWOOD (Sir John), a famous Engliih ge* 
neral, was the foil of a tanner at Heddingham-Sibil in 
EflTex, where he was born in the reign of Edward III. 
He was bound apprentice to a taylor in London ; but 
being fortunately prefledinto the army, was fent abroad, 
where his genius foon expanded itfelf, and furmounted 
the narrow prejudices which adhered to his birth and 
occupation. He flgnalized himfelf as a foldier in 
France and Italy, and particularly at Pifa and Florence. 
He commanded with great ability and fuccefs in the 
army of Galeacia duke, of Milan: and was in fuch 
high efteem with Barnabas his brother, that he gave 
him Domitia his natural daughter in marriage, yith 
an ample fortune. He died at Florence, full of years 
and military fame, in 1394. 

HAWSE, or Ha use, is generally underftood to 
imply the fituation of the cables before the fliip’s ftem, 
when ihe is moored with two anchors out from for¬ 
ward, viz. one on the ftarboard, and the other on the 
larboard bow. Hence it, is ufual to fay, Jbe has a 
clear hawfe, or a foul hawfe. It 'alio denotes any 
fmall diftance a head of a ihip, or between her head 
and the anchors employed to ride her, as, “He has 
anchored in our hawfe. The brig fell athwart our 
hawfe,” See. 

A ihip is faid to ride with a clear hawfe, when the 
cables are directed to their anchors, without lying 
athwart the ftem, or crofting, or being twifted round 
each other by the fliip’s winding about, according to 
the change of the wind, tide, or current. 

A foul hawfe, on the contrary,, implies that the ca¬ 
bles lie acrofs the ftem, or bear upon each other, fo as 
to be rubbed and chafed by the motion of the veil'd. 
The hawfe accordingly is foul, by having either a crofs, 
an elbow, or a round turn. If the larboard cable, 
lying acrofs the ftem, points out on the ftarboard fide. 
While the ftarboard cable at the fame time grows out 
on the larboard fide, there is a crofs in the hawfe. If, 
after this, the ihip, without returning to her former 
poiition, continues to wind about the fame way, foas 
to perform an entire revolution, each of the cables will 
be twifted round the other, and then directed out from 
the oppofltebow, forming what is called a round turn. 
An elbow is produced when the ihip flops in the mid¬ 
dle of that revolution, after haying had a crofs: or, in 
other words, if ihe rides with her head north ward with 
a clear hawfe, and afterwards turns quite,.round. fo as 
to direft her head northward again, file will have an 
elbow. 

Hawsr-H des , certain cylindrical holes cut through 
the bows of a ihip on each flde of the ftem, through 
which the cables pafs in order to be drawn into or let 
Von. VIII. 


ber, or the foremoft of the cant-timbers. They are 
generally parallel to the ftem, having their upper ends 
fometimes terminated by the lower part of the beak- 
head ; and otherwife, by the top of the bow, particu¬ 
larly in fmall ihips and merchantmen. 

HAWSER, a large rope which holds the middle 
degrpe between the cable and tow-line, in any ihip 
whereto it belongs, being a fize fmaller than the form¬ 
er, and as much larger than the latter. 

HAY, any kind of grafs cut and dried for tile food 
of cattle. 

The time of mowing grafs for hay muft be regu¬ 
lated according to its growth and ripenefs; nothing 
being more prejudicial to the crop than mowing it too 
foon; becaufe the fap is not then fully come out of 
the root, and when made into hay, the grafs ihrinks 
a Way to nothing. It muft not, however, be let Hand 
too long till it have ihed its feeds. When the tops of 
the grafs look brown, and begin to bend down, and 
the red honeyfuckle flowers begin to wither, yoq may 
conclude it ripe for mowing. 

Sain-Foin Hay, is of feveral forts, which may be di- 
ftinguifhed by the following terms, viz. 1. The virgin. 
2. The bloffomed. 3. The full-grown. And, 4. The 
threihed hay. The firft of thefe is beyond comparifou 
the belt. It muft be cut before the bloffoms generally 
appear; for when it ftands till it is full blown, the 
moft fpirituous and nouriihing parts of its juice are 
fpent, the fap is much impovenilied, and the fain-foin 
can never recover that richnefsit had in its virgin ftate. 
But this fine hay cannot well be had of uncultivated 
lain-foin; becaufe that may not be much above an 
handful high when it is in a condition to be cut; it 
would then make a very light crop, and would be a 
great while before it fprang up again : but the rich 
will have two or three tuns to an acre, and fprmg again 
immediately for a fecond crop ; fo that little or none 
in quantity would be loft by io great an improvement 
of its quality. 

The fecond fort is that cut in the flower, which, 
though much inferior to the virgin-hay, far exceeds 
any other kind as yet commonly propagated in Bri¬ 
tain ; and if it be a full crop, it may amount to three 
tuns an acre. This is that fain-foin which is com¬ 
monly made; and the larger it is, the more nouriftiing 
it is for horfes. 

The next fort of fain-foin is the full grown, cut 
when the blofloms are gone or going off; thisalfois 
good hay, though it falls ihort by many degrees of the 
goodnefs of the other two forts ; but it makes a greater 
crop than either-of them, becaufe it grows to its full 
bulk, and ihrinks little in drying. 

Thelaft fort is the threihed hay; which, when not 
damaged by wet weather, has been found more nou- 
riihmg to horfes than coarfe water-meadow hay : and, 
when it is cut fmall by an engine, is good for cattle, 
and much better than the chaff of corn. ), The heft 
time to cut it, is when the greateftpart of the feed is 
well filled ; the firft-blown ripe, and the laft-blown 
beginning to be full. 

The goodnefs of the hay depetids greatly upon the 
U u manner 
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manner of ordering it. The bell hay in all England 
is made of fain-foin, without ever fpreading it. This 
method though it be longer before it be finilhed, coils 
Jefs labour than the other. If fain-foin be laid up 
pretty green, it will take no damage, provided it be 
fet in l'mall round ricks, with a large baiket drawn up 
in the middle of each, to have a vent-hole, through 
which the fuperfluous moifture of the hay may tranf- 
pire. As foon as its heating is over, thefe ricks ought 
to be thatched; and all fain-foin ricks, that are made 
when the hay is full dried in the cocks, ought to be 
thatched immediately after the making them. That 
which is laid up moll dried, will come out of the rick 
of a green colour; but that which has been much 
heated in the rick, will be brown. 

The feed affords the owner another opportunity of 
making a profit of his fain-foin : but this, if the hoe¬ 
ing hulbandry were general would not be vendible in 
great quantities for planting ; becaufe the ordinary 
crop’of an acre will produce feed enough to drill an 
hundred acres, which would not want planting for a 
long time. The other ufe then of this feed is for pro- 
vender ; and it has been affirmed by fome who have 
made trials of it, that three bulhels of good fain-foin 
feed given horfes, will nourilh them as much as four 
bulhels of oats; and when well ordered, it is fo fweet, 
that moll forts of cattle are greedy of it. 

HMaking. See Agriculture, n° 199, etfeq. 

Hay, a town of Brecknocklhire, in Wales, feated 
near the confluence of the rivers Wye and Dulas. It 
was a town of good note in the time of the Romans ; 
it being then fortified with a caftle and a wall, which 
were ruined in the rebellion of Owep. Glendower. It 
is at prefent a pretty good town; and the market is 
large for corn, cattle and provifions. W. Long. o. 
$6. N. Lat. 52 10. 

Hay (William, Efq;), an agreeable Englifhwriter, 
was born at Glenburne in Suflex, about 1700, as is 
fconjeflured ; and educated at Headley-fchool. In 
1730, he publilhed a poem, called Mount Caburn, de¬ 
dicated to the duchefs of Newcaflle; in which he de- 
feribes thebeauties of his native country, and celebrates 
the virtues of his friends. When lord Hardwick was 
called up to the houfe of lords in, 1734, he was chofen 
to fucceed him in reprefenting the borough of Sea- 
ford among the commons: and lie reprefented this bo¬ 
rough for the remainder of his life. He defended the 
meafures of Sir Robert Walpole, and was the fuppofed 
author of a minilterial pamphlet, intitled, A Letter 
to a Freeholder on the late Redudtion of the Land-tax 
to one Shilling in the Pound ; which had been printed 
in 1732.. In 173$, he publilhed remarks on the Laws 
relative to: the Poor, with propofals for their better 
Relief and Employment; and at the fame time brought. 
in a bill for the purpofe. He made another attempt of 
this kind, but without effeft. May 1738, he was ap¬ 
pointed a commiflioner of the Victualling-office. In 
1753, appeared R.eligio PhiUfophi ; or, the Principles 
®f Morality aud ChriAiani'ty, illuflrated from a View 
of the Univerfe, and of Man’s Situation in it. This 
yvas followed. In 1754, by his Eflay on Deformity ; 
,in which he rallies his own imperfection in this refpect 
with much livelinefs and good humour. “ Bodily de¬ 
formity (fays he)> is very rare. Among $58 gentle¬ 


men in the Houfe of Commons, I am the only one 
that is fo. Thanks to my worthy conllituents, who 
never objected to my perfon, and I hope never to give 
them caufe to objedl to my behaviour.” The feme 
year, he tranflated Hawkins Browne De Itnmortaiitate 
Animi. 1 75$, he tranflated and modernized fome 
Epigrams of Martial; but furvived this publication 
onlyalhort time,dying June 19. the fame year. A little 
time before, he had been appointed keeper of the Re¬ 
cords in the Tower; and it is faid that his attention and 
alfiduity during the fewmonthslie hcldthat office were 
eminently ferviceable to his fucceflbrs.—He left afon, 
who inherited the imperfeft form of his father. This 
gentleman wentinto the fervicp.of the Eall India com¬ 
pany, where he acquired rank, fortune, and reputa¬ 
tion ; but being one of thofc who oppofed Coffim Alley 
Kawn, and unfortunately falling into his hands, was, 
with other gentlemen, ordered to be put to death at 
Patna, Odl. 5. 1763. 

HAYES (Charles, Efq ;), a very Angular perfon 
whofe great erudition was fo concealed byliis modefty, 
that his name is known to very few, though his pub¬ 
lications are many. He was born in 1678, and became 
difliaguilhed in 1704 by A Treatife on Fluxions, fo¬ 
lio : theonly work to which he ever fet his name. In 
1710, came out a fmall 4to pamphlet of 19 pages, inti¬ 
tuled, A new and eafy Method to find out the Longi¬ 
tude from obferving the Altitudes of the Celeftial Bo¬ 
dies : and, in 1723, The Moon, a Philofophical Dia¬ 
logue ; tending toihow, that the moon is not an opaque 
body, but, has original light of her own. During 
a long courfe of years, the. management of the late 
Royal African company lay in a manner wholly upon 
Mr Hayes, he being annually either ■ fub-governor 
or deputy-governor ; notwithflanding which> be con¬ 
tinued his purfuit after general knowledge. To afkill 
in the Greek and Latin as well as modern languages, 
be added theknowledge of the Hebrew ; and publilhed 
feveral pieces, relating to the tranflation and chrono¬ 
logy of the feriptures. The African company being 
dilfolved in 1752, he retired to Down in Kent, where 
he gave himfelf up to fludy. May 1753, he began to 
compile in Latin his Chronographia Afiatica & f£- 
gyptiaca, which he lived to finilh,but not to publifh 
which, however, was publilhed afterwards. Auguft 
1758, he left his houfe in Kent, and took chambers 
in Gray-Inn, where he died, December 18. 1760, in 
his 82d year. The title of his poflhumous works runs 
thus : Chronographia Afiatica ir Egyptiaca Specimen • 
in quo, 1. Origo Chronologies lxx Jnterpretum invefti- 
gatur. 2. Confpettus totius operisexhibetur, 8vo. 

HAYNAULT. See Hainault. 

HAYS, particular nets for taking rabbits, hares,. 
&c. common to be bought in Ihops that fell nets in 
London, and they may be' had larger or Ihorter as yon 
thing fit; from 1 j to 20 fathoms is a good length, and. 
for depth a fathom. 

As rabbits often ftraggle abroad about mid-day for, 
frelh grafs, where you perceive a number gone forth to. 
any remote bracks or thickets, pitch two or three of 
thefe hays about their burrows ; lie clofe there : but in. 
eafe you have not nets enough to inclofe all their bur¬ 
rows, fome may be flopped up with flones,. &c. Them 
fet out with the coney-dog to hunt up and. down at a. 
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Hayward good diffance, and draw on by degrees to tlie man who 
1 is with you, and lies clofe by the hay, who may take 
. them as they bolt into it. 

HAYWARD, the perfon who keeps the common 
herd or cattle of a town. Heis appointed by the lord’s 
court; and his office is to fee that the cattle neither 
break nor crop the hedges of inclofed grounds. 

Hayward (Sir John), an eminent Englilh hifiorian 
and biographer in the beginning of the 17th century, 
was educated in the univerfity of Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of do&orof laws. In 1610, he 
was appointed one of the hifforiographers of a college 
then at Chelfea; anclin 1619, received the honour 
of knighthood. He wrote, 1. The lives of the three 
Norman kings of England, William I. and II. and 
Henry I. 2. The firft part of the life and reign of 
king Henry IV. 3. The life and reign of king Ed¬ 
ward VI.; and feveral theological works. He died in 
1627. 

HAZAEL, an officer belonging to Benhadad king 
of Syria, caufed that prince to be put to death, and 
reigned in his Head. He defeated Joram, Jehu, and 
Jehoahaz, kings of Ifrael; and, after his death, was 
fucceeded by Benhadad his ion, 852 B. C. 

HAZARD, or Chance, in gaming. See Ga¬ 
ming. 

Hazard, a game on dice, without tables, is very * 
properly fo called : lince it fpeedily makes a man, or 
undoes him. 

It is played with only two dice, and as many may 
play at it as can Hand round the larged: round table. 

Two things are chiefly to be obferved, viz. main 
and chance ; the latter belonging to the caftor, and 
rhe former, or main, to the other gamefters. There 
can be no main thrown above nine, nor under five ; fo 
that five fix, feven, eight and nine, are the only 
mains flung at hazard. Chances and nicks are from four 
to ten ; thus four is a chance to nine, five to eight, fix 
to feven, feven to fix, eight to five ; and nine and ten 
a chance to five, fix, feven, and eight: in fhort, four, 
five, fix, feven, eight, nine, and ten, are chances to 
any main, if any of thefe nick it not. Now nicks 
• are either when the chance is the fam«iwich the main, 
as five and five; or the like; or fix and twelve, feven 
and eleven eight and twelve. Here obferve, that twelve 
is out to nine, feven, and five; eleven is out to nine, 
eight, fix, and five ; aines-ace and duce-ace, are 
out to all mains whatever. 

HAZLE, or Hazed, in botany. See Corydus. 

The kernels of the fruit have a mild farinaceous, 
oily tafle agreeable to moil palates. Squirrels and 
mice are fond of them, as well as feme birds, fuclx as 
jays, nutcrackers, &c. A kind of chocolate has been 
prepared from them and there are inflances of their 
haVing been formed into bread. The oil expreffed 
from them is little inferior to the oil of almonds: and 
is ufed by painters and by chemifls for receiving and 
retaining odours. The charcoal made of the Wood is 
ufed by painters in drawing.—-Some of the Highlan¬ 
ders, where fuperftition is not totally fubfided, look 
upon the tree itfelf as unlucky ; but are glad to get 
two of the nuts naturally conjoined, whichis a good 
omen. Thefe they call cno-chomblaich, and carry them 
as an efficacious charm againft witchcraft. 

Evelyn tells us that no plant is more pfoper for 


thickening of copfes than the hazle, for which hedi- H az j e 
redts the following expeditious method. Take a pole || 
of hazle (aflior poplar may alfo be ufed) of 20 or 30 Head, 
feet in length, the head a little lopped into the ground, v ‘ 
giving it a chop near the ground to make it fuccumb ; 
this faftened to the earth with a hook or two, and co¬ 
ved with fome freffi mould at a competent depth (as 
gardeners lay their carnations), will produce a great 
number of fuckers; and thicken and furniffi a copfc 
fpeedily. 

HAZLE-Earth, or Hazlcy-Eartk, a kind of red loam, 
which is faid to be an excellent mixture with other 
forts of earth ; uniting whatis too loofe, cooling what 
is too hot, and gently retaining the moifiure. 

Witch- Hazel. Sec Hamamalis. 

HEAD, the uppertnoft or foremoft part of the body 
of an animal. See Anatomy, Parti, ledl. ii. 

HsAD-Hch, a mod troublefome fenfation in the head, 
produced by various caufes, and attended with diffe¬ 
rent fymptoms, according to its different degrees and 
the place where it is feared. Sec (the Index fubjoined 
to) Medicine. 

Dragon's Head, in aftronomy, is the afeending node 
of the moon or other planet. 

Head of a Ship, an ornamental figure eroded on the 
continuation of a ffiip’s Hem, as being expreffiveof her 
name and emblematical of war, navigation, commerce, 

&c. 

Head, is alfo ufed in a more enlarged fenfe to fig- 
nify the whole front or fore-part of the ffiip, including 
the bows on each fide: the head therefore opens the 
column of water through which the ffiip paffes when 
advancing-. Hence we fay, head-fails, head-fea, head¬ 
way, &c. 

Thus, fig. 1. Plate CCXXVI. reprefents one; fide 
of the fore-part of head of a 74 gnnlhip, toge¬ 
ther with part of the bow, keel, and gunnel. The 
names of the feveral pieces, exhibited therein, are as 
follow* 

AA Fore-part of the keel, with a a the two falfc 
keels beneath it. 

AC the Hem. 
a a The cat-head. 
h b The fupporter of the cat head. 
cc The knight-head, or bollard-timber, of which 
there is one on each fide, to fecurethe inner eqd ofthe 
bowfprit. 

dd The liaufe-holes. 

e e The naval-hoods, 1. e. thick pieces of plank 
laid upon the bow to firengthen . the edges of the 
haufe-.holes. J f ‘ 

f The davit-chock, by whiph the davir is firmly 
wedged while employed to fiffithe anchor. 

g The bulk-head, which terminates the forecallle 
on the fere-fide, being called the beak-head bitlk-head 
by ffiipwrigbts, 

H The gun ports of rhe lower deck, 
h The gun ports of the upper deck and fore caftle. 

I, I, The channels, with their dead eyes and chain* 
plates. 

i The gripe or fore-foot, which unites the keel 
with the ffem forming a part of-either, 

k k Thefe dotted lines reprefent the thicknefs and 
defeent of the different decks from the fore-part of the 
Ihip towards live middle. The loweft of the three dot* 

U u 3 ted 
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H«ad, ted lines / expreffesthe convexity of the beams, or the 
" v difference between the height of the deckin the midde 
of its breadth and at the ffiip’s lide. This is alfo exhi- 
bited more-clearly in the Midship-F rame ; where the 
red curve of the beam is delineated. N. B. Their 
lines mull be always parallel to the lines which termi- 
' nate the gun-ports above and below. 

m m The timbers of the head, and part of the bow- 
fprit. 

X The rails of the head which lie acrofs the tim¬ 
bers. 

QZ Fore-part of the main-wale. 

RX Fore-part of the channel-wale. 

UC The load water-line. 

Fig.2s prefcnts a head view of a fhip, with the 
projection of her principal timbers, and all her planks 
laid on one fide. 

It is evident that the fore-part of a fhip is called its 
head , from the affinity of motion and pofition it bears 
to a fifh, and in general to the horizontal lituation of 
all animals whilft fwimming. 

By the Head ; the date of a ihip, which is laden 
deeper at the fore-end than the after-end. 

Head- Borow , or HEAD-Borough, fignifies the per- 
fon who is the chief of thefrank-pledge, and had anci¬ 
ently the principal direction of thofe within his own 
pledge. He was alfo called burrow-head, burfhoulder, 
now borfholder, third-borow, tything-man, chiej-pledge, 
and borow elder, according to the diverfity of fpeech 
in different placesThis office 5 s now ufually called 
a high-con ft able. The head-borow wasj the chief of 
ten pledges; the other nine were called hand borows , or 
plegit manuales, &c. 

HEAD-Mould-Jhot, a difeafe in children wherein the 
futures of the fkull, generally the coronal, ride ; that 
is, have their edges ffiot over one another: and are fo 
clofe locked together, as to comprefs the internal parts ; 
the meninges, or even the brain itfelf. This difeafe 
ufually occafions convulfions, and isfuppofed to admit 
of no cure from medicine, unlefs room could be given 
by manual operation or a divulfion of the futures. . 

The head-mould-ffiot is the diforder oppofite to the 
horfe-ffioe head. 

Head Pence, an exaCtion of a certain fum formerly 
colleCled by the ffieriff of Northumberland from the in¬ 
habitants of that county, without any account to be 
made to t c}ie king. This was aboliffied by the flatute 
23 Hen. cap. 7 - 

Head-Tih, in metallurgy, is a peparation of tin- 
ore towards the fitting it for working into metal. When 
the ore has been pjounded and twice waffied, that part 
of it Which lies upppermolt, or makes the furface of the 
mafs in the tub, is. called the head tin : this is feparated 
from the reft, and after a little more walking becomes 
fit for the blowing houfen 

Head-F aft, a rope employed to fallen a fhip to 
a wharf, chain, or buoy, or to forne other velfel along 
fide. 

HEAD-Land, a name frequently given to a cape or 
promontory. 

Head Drefs, amongflthe Jewiffi, Grecian, and Ro¬ 
man ladies, as among ourfelves, was various, according 
to the different periods of time, and the fluctuation of 
faffiion. In general, it principally confifted of their 
hair differently tricked out. It was ufually divided 


before, with a bodkin, into two equal parts; forne- Health 
times it was covered with a net, or put into a kind of (I 
purfe, or tied behind in the form of a knot, or bound . He ad, 
back and plaited with ribbands. It was waffied with 
great care; eflence and perfumes were applied to it, 
and gold-dullfometimes made ufe of as powder. Pearls 
and jewels made a part of their ornaments ; and pen¬ 
dants were worn in the ear. To cover the defeCt of 
hair, perukes were made ufe of by the gentlemen of 
Rome. And we read that Otho had a covering of 
falfe hair, becaufe he had not much of his own. Sec 
Hair-Jewels. 

Both Grecian and Roman ladies wore tffies. But 
whether they ever built up their heads fo high as the 
Engliffi, or their continental neighbours, will admit of 
a difpute. 

Headmost, the fttuation of any fhip or ffiips 
which are the moll advanced in a fleet, or line of 
battle. 

HEAD-Rope, that part of the bolt-rope which ter¬ 
minates any of the principal fails on the upper edge, 
which is accordingly fewed thereto. See the article 
Bolt-rope. 

HEAD-Sails, a general name for all thofe fails which 
are extended on the fore-maft and bowfprit, and em¬ 
ployed to command the fore-part of the fhip : fuch 
are the fore-fail, fore-top-fail, fore-top-gallant-fail, jib, 
fore-llay-fail, and the fprit-fail with its top-fail. This 
term is ufed in oppofition to after-fails, viz. all thofe 
which are extended on the mizen mall, and on the Hays 
between the mizen and main malts. 

HbAD- to-wind ; the lituation of a Ihip or boat,, 
when her head is turned to windward. 

HEAD-Way, the motion of advancing at fea. It is 
generally ufed when a Ihip firlt begins to advance ; or 
when it is doubtful whether ffie is in a Hate of reltor. 
motion. It is in both fenfes oppofed to retreating, or 
moving with the Hern foremoll. See the article Stern¬ 
way. 

HEALFANG, Healsfang, or Halsfang, in. 
ancient cultoms, fignifies solliftrigium, or the pu- 
rfiffiment of the pillory. The word is compounded of 
two Saxon words ; halp, neck, and pangen “ to con¬ 
tain Punafeilicet qua alicui collum ftringatur. The 
healfang, however, cannot fignify a pillory in the 
charter of Canutes, Deforellis, cap. xiv. Et pro culpa 
folvatreg't duos folidos,quos Dani vacant halfehang. 

He a lfan g is alfo taken for a pecuniary puniffiment 
or mulct, to commute for Handing in the pillory ; and 
is to be paid either to the king or the chief lord. Qui 
falfum leftimenium dedit,reddat regi vel terra domino 
healfang.. 

HEALING, in its general fenfe, includes the 
whole procefs of curing or removing a diforder, and 
recovering health. In thisfenfemedicine is defined, 
the art of healing. In itsmore rellrained fenfe, as ufed 
in furgery, &c. healing denotes the uniting or confo- 
lidating the lips of a wound or ulcer. The medicines 
proper for this intention are called incarnatives, aggluti- 
natives,vulneraries, &c. 

Healing, inarcliite£lure, denotes the coveringthe 
roof of a building. The healing is various ; as of 
lead, tiles, Hate, Horlhainilane, Ihingles, or reed and 
llraw. 

HEALTH, is a right difpofition of the body, and 

of 
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Health of all its parts; confifting in a due temperature, a right 
II conformation, juft connection, and ready and free cx- 
Heart, ercife of the feveral vital functions. 

“v-—' Health admits of latitude, as not being the fame in 

all fubjeCts, who may yet be faid to enjoy health. 

That part of medicine which fhows the means of 
prelerving health, i§ termed hygie'me. See Medicin e. 

The Greeks and Romans deified Health, reprefent- 
ing it under the figure of a woman, whom they fuppo- 
fed to be the daughter of fEfculapius. We find the 
name of the goddefs Salus, or Health, on many me¬ 
dals of the Roman emperors, with different inferip- 
tions; as, salus publica, salus reipublicae, 

SALUS AUGUSTI, &C. 

Methods of preferving the Health of Mariners. 
See Mariner. 

HEAM, in beafts, denotes the fame with after birth 
in women. Thyme, penny-royal, winter-favory, and 
common hore-hound, boiled in white-wine, and 
given to a mare, are efteemed good to expel the heam. 
Dittany, applied in a peffary, expels the heam, as 
well as the dead foal, fo alfo do fennel, hops, favin, 
angelica, &c. 

HEARING, the aCt or faculty of perceiving 
founds. Hearing is reckoned among our external fen- 
fes. Its organ is the ear, and particularly the audi¬ 
tory nerve diffufed through the fame; and its objeCt, 
Certain motions or vibrations of the air. Hence hear- 
ing may be more fcientifically defined, a fenfation, 
whpreby, from a due motion imprelfed on the fibrillae 
of the auditory nerve, and communicated thence to 
the fenfory, the mind perceives and gets the idea of 
founds. See Anatomy, n° 141. 

Hearing in different animals. See Comparative- 
Anatomy, Entomology, and Ichthyology. 

HEARNE (Thomas), a celebrated antiquarian, 
eminent for his writings and editions of MSS. His fa- 
. ther was parifh-clerk of Little Waltham in Berkfhire, 
where he was born in 1680. He had a liberal educa¬ 
tion by the patronage of a neighbouring gentleman; 
and even from a boy difeovered a flrong propenfity to 
the fludy of antiquities. He did great fervices to the 
Bodleian library, and died in 1735. 

HEARSE, among hunters, a hind in the fecond 
year of her age. See Hunting. 

Hearse is the name of a well known carriage, 
nfed for conveying the dead to the grave. The word 
is alfo ufed by Shakefpeare in his Henry VI. for a 
monument ereCted over a grave. 

HEART, in anatomy, a mufculous part of the ani¬ 
mal body, fituated in the thorax, on the anterior part 
of the diaphragm, between the two laminae of the me- 
, diaftinum, wherein the veins all terminate, and from 
• which all the arteries arife; and which, by its alternate 
contraction and dilatation, is the chief instrument of the 


circulation of the bipod, and the principle of life. See Heart. 
AnatomV, n° 121, 122. w *~ 

Several ingenious perfons have from time to time at¬ 
tempted to make eflimates of the force of the blood in 
the heart and arteries ; who have as widely differed 
from each other, as they have from the truth, for want 
of a fufficient number of data to argue upon. This fet 
the truly ingenious Dr Hales upon making proper ex¬ 
periments, in order to afeertain the force of the blood 
in the veins and arteries of feveral animals-. 

If, according to Dr Keil’s eftimate,. the left ven¬ 
tricle of a man’s heart throws out in each fyftole an 
ounce or 1.638 cubic inches of blood, and the area of 
the orifice of the aorta be =0.4187, then dividing 
the former by.this, the quotient 3.9 is the length of 
the cylinder of blood which is formed in palling thro* 
the aorta in each fylfote of the ventricle ; and in the 
75pulfes of a minute, a cylinder of 292.5 inches in 
length will pafs : this is at the rate of 1462 feet in an 
hour. But the fyftole of the heart being performed 
in one third of this time, the velocity of the blood in' 
that inffant will be thrice as much, viz. at the rate of 
4386 feet in an hour, or 73 feet in a minute.. And 
if the ventricle throws out one ounce in a pulfe, then 
in the 75 pulfes of a minute, the quantity of blood 
will be [equal to 4.4th. iioz. and, in 34 minutes, 
a quantity equal to a middle-fized man, viz. 1581b. 
will pafs through the heart. But if, with Dr Har¬ 
vey and Dr Lower, we fuppofe two ounces of blood, 
that is, 3.236 cubic inches, to be thrown out at each 
fyftole of the ventricle, then the velocity of the 
blood in entering the orifice of the aorta will be 
doable the former, viz. at the rate of 146 feet in a 
minute, and a quantity of blood equal to the weight 
of a man’s body will pafs in half the time, viz. 17 mi¬ 
nutes. 

If we fuppofe what is probable, that the blood wilt 
rife 7+4 feet high in a tube fixed to the carotid ar¬ 
tery of a man, and that the inward area of the left 
ventricle of his heart is equal to 15 fquare inches, thefe 
multiplied into 7+4. feet, give 1350 cubic inches of 
blood, which preffes on that ventricle, when it'firft be¬ 
gins to contract, a weight equal to 15.5 pounds. 

What the doCtor thus calculates, from fuppofition,. 
with regard to mankind, he actually experimented up¬ 
on horfes, dogs, fallow-does, &c. by fixing tubes in 
orifices opened in their veins and arteries ; by abler.— 
ving the feveral heights to which the blood rofe in 
thefe tubes, as they lay on the ground; and by mea- 
Turing the capacities of the ventricles of the. heart 
and orifices of the arteries. And> that the reader 
may the more readily compare the faid eflimates to* 
gether, he has givdn a table of them,, ranged in the 
following order. 
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Hb:ART-burn, a difeafe ufually called cardialgia by 
phylicians. In forfeits, or upon fwallowing without 
due maftication ; when meats are eat tough and fat or 
with farinaceous fobftances unfermented; or when by 
any accident the faliva is vitiated, too fcanty or not 
'intimately mixed with the food, the fermentation, 
"becomes tumultuous, the ftomach fwells with air, and 
this extraordinary Commotion being attended with 
an unufoal heat brings on the uneafinefs called the 
heart-burn ; which is remedied by whatever promotes 
a greater fecretion of faliva, or helps to mix it with our 
’aliment. The teftaceous powders, as oyfler-lhells, 
crabs-eyes, chalk. Sec. are the ufoal remedies for the 
heart-burn. 

HEARTH, that part of the pavement of a room oh 
Which the fire is immediately placed. 

HEARTH-Money. See Chi iviNEY- Money. 

HEAT, in phyfiology, has a double meaning; be¬ 
ing put either'for that peculiar fenfation which is felt 
on the approach of burning bodies, or for the caufe of 
that fenfation ; in which laft fenfe it is fynonymous 
with Fire. This mode of fpeaking, however, is in¬ 
accurate, and by confounding the effect with the 
caufe, fometimes produces obfeurity : it were to be 
wilhed therefore that the word heat was ufed only to 
denote the effect; and fire, or fome other term, to de¬ 
note the caufe of that effedt. 

The difputes which formerly were fo much agitated 
in the learned world concerning the nature of heat, 
viz. whether it coniifted merely in the motion of the 
terreftrial particles of bodies, or in that of a fubtile 
fluid, are now moftly ceafed, and it is almoft univer- 


fally believed to be the efferdt of a fluid. Unluckily, 
however, from the promifeuous ufe of the words fire 
and heat, an opinion feems to have gained ground, 
that there is in nature a fluid eflentially hot; and that 
wherever the oppofite fenfation prevails, the former 
fluid is in part ablent. Hence have arifen numberlefs 
fpeculations concerning the attraction, abforption, arid 
capacities of bodies for heat; all of which being built on 
■a falfe principle, have ferved no other purpofe but to 
involve this part of natural philofophy in obfeurity 
and confufion. Under the articles Chemistry, Com¬ 
bustion, Electricity, &c. it is fo fully Ihown that 
leaf properly fo calledisnot a fluid, but the modification 
of a fluid, that it is foperfluous to fay any more on 
thefobjedt at prefent. This being admitted, it Will 
evidently follow, that heat can neither be abforbed nor 
attracted ; neither can any body have a greater capa¬ 
city for it than another, except in proportion to its 
bulk, which allows a larger quantity of the fluid fo 
enter arid to affurii'ethe particular motion which cori- 
ftitutes heat. From fome of Dr Black’s experiments 
indeed it would appear at firft view, that heat was ab - 
Jorbed, or attraided in the ftridteft fenfe of the word : 
but this muft be attributed merely to the transferring 
of the modification of the fluid from one fubfiance to 
another, without regarding whether it is the identical 
quantity of fluid which adts as heat in one fubftance 
that is transferred to the other, or whether only by 
fome unknown means a fimilar motion is produced 
in another portion of the fame. At any rate, how¬ 
ever, fome word muft be made ufe of to exprefs this 
operation ; and abforption or attraftion will anfvver the 

purpofe 
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Heat, purpofc as well as any others: but Hill we ought to 

— v . remember, thatthele are inaccurate ; and when w.e be- 

in to argue from them as if they fully and exaftly 
etermined the mode in which the fluid afts, or rather 
is a fled upon (for both thefe words fuppofe heat to 
be pailive, and notaftive), wemuft certainly err. As to 
the phraCcs capacity for containing beat, ahfelute be at,8cc. 
they are Hill more inaccurate than the words abforption 
and attraftion, and cannot convey any diftinft idea ; 
whence the fyftems founded upon the -explanations 
of thefe terms, afliimed^rarij d'tBum without the leaf! 
proof, have never been able-to fupport themfelv.es, but 
are liable to endlefs and irifuperable objections. 

It-is by no means indeed eafy, nay we may boldly 
fay that it is abfolutely impoflible, for human genius to 
inveftigate all the phenomena of this fubtile and invi- 
fible element. All that can be done is, to difcoyer a 
few general rules according to which the fluid acts 
in certain cafes. From thefe we can only reafon ana¬ 
logically to cafes where its aftion is lefs obvious. But 
we are not to expedt that by reafoningin this manner 
we can folve every phenomenon : nor can it be any re¬ 
commendation to an hypothefls, merely .that it folves 
fome phenomena, unlefs we were able-byits means -to 
folve them allbnt this no wife roan will pretend to 
do, nay, not even to know them all. It appears ex¬ 
ceedingly erroneous therefore to invent folutions of cer¬ 
tain phenomena, and then to argue for the truth of 
the hypothefls from the facility with which the phe¬ 
nomena are explained by it. The true and proper me¬ 
thod of proceeding in this cafe is to lay down certain 
principles eftablilhed from the obvious phenomena of 
nature, and to reafon from them fairly as far as w r e 
can ; but where this ends, our knowledge muft flop, 
and we cannot by any means proceed farther upon a 
fure foundation. 

The only general principles as yet certainly efta- 
bliihed from obvious phenomena upon this fubjedb are 
the following: 1. Heat and cold are found to expel 
one another. Hence we ought to conclude, that 
heat and cold are both pofithss; for a negative 
can neither be expelled nor accumulated. 2. Heat 
is vifibly occafioned by the rays of the fun concentra¬ 
ted, andlikewife by the fluid of eleftricity concentra¬ 
ted. If fire, therefore, properly fo called, be the 
caufe of heat, than which nothing can be more evi¬ 
dent to our fenfes, \ye are certainly intitled to con¬ 
clude, that both the light of the fun and the eleftric 
fluid are elementary fire. Hence alfo vve conclude their 
identity ; for two different fubftances cannot.by any 
meansproduce conftantly the fame effect when put in 
the fame circumftances, which both light and eleftri¬ 
city do in this cafe, merely by concentration, or dif- 
charging a great quantity of the fluid upon a fmall 
portion of any terreftrial body. 3. Heat expands 
bodies in every dir eft ion : whence we conclude, that 
the fluid, when producing heat, afts from a centre 
towards a circumference ; and by analogy, that when 
it produces cold it afts from a circumference towards a 
centre. 4. It appears from undeniable experiments, 
that heat, fomehow or other, is the caufe of fluidity. 
As the aftion of the fluid has already been fhown, 
when it produces heat, to be from a centre to a cir¬ 
cumference, it follows, that when the expanflve aftion 
»f the fluid is confined wyhin the flu-face of any body, 

4 , 


this may -be called its latent heat; becaufe it extends Heat, 

not .beyond the furface, and therefore cannot affeft the '-v— 

thermometer, or be known to us as heat by the fenfe- 
of feeling. But when thisexpaqflye aftion is trans¬ 
ferred from the internal parts of the fubflartce to the 
furface, it then affefts the thermometer and the body 
is faid to become hotter at the fame time that it con¬ 
geals oris faid to be jrozen. This is what fome phi- 
lofophers call the converlion of the latent into fen fible 
heat; others, the alteration of the capacity : hut what¬ 
ever term we give to the effefl, the caufe muff remain 
the fame, viz. the oppoflte actions of the fame fluid ; 
the expanflve power in fome cafes counterafting or 
overcoming the condenfmg one, and vice verfa. 5. 

Though 1'omeximes the expanflve action is fuffidently 
ftrong to produce fluidity naturally, and in molt cafes 
may be made lb ftrong artificially as to make bodies 
fluid, yet in all cafes it is not fo. A certain degree 
of expanflve po.w.er exilts in all bodies whatever, and 
this by philofophers is called the fpecific heat of the 
body. 6. Whatever is called the copli/ig of any body 
is only the diminution of the expanflve aftion upon its 
furface, or, if we may ufe tiie expreflion, on the fur- 
face of its particles. This is accomplilhed by an op- 
polite power or modification of the fluid t taking place 
on the outlide ; bnt when this becomes fufficiently 
ftrong to penetrate the whole flibftance, it then ex¬ 
pels part of the fluid afting in the oppoflte direction, 
and then fome change takes place in the texture of the 
body. It is, however, impoflible to fpeak very per- 
fpicuoufly upon this fubjeft, as the flibtility and in- 
vifibility of the fluid render all realbnings upon it very- 
precarious. .7. It is altogether impoflible to calculate: 
the quantity of abfolute heat contained in any fub- 
ftance, becaufe this depends on the .proportion betwixt 
the quantity of fluid afting expanlively and that afting 
in the oppoflte direftion in the fame. Thefe two 
mull fome way or other counterbalance each- other 
throughout the whole fyltem of nature; and we may 
fa'y with certainty, that any flibftance in which the 
one exifts without the other, is none of thofe fubjeft to 
the inveftigationof our fenfes, and allfpeculations con¬ 
cerning it 1 muft be vain. 8. When the fluid contained 
in any flibftance is vehemently agitated, this 11 aturally- 
produces an expjnfion in it; and therefore bodies be¬ 
come hot by violent friftion, percuflion, &c. In thefe 
cates, however, we have no right to fay that the fluid! 
is expelled, but only that its mode of aftion is altered ; 
for this is conftantly fui&cient to produce heat, and in 
this indeed the very efl'ence of heat coniifts. 9. When 
the expanflve aftionof elementary fire within anyflib- 
ftance becomes greater than is confident with the co- 
helion of that fubftance, it is dilhpated or refolvedinto 
vapour. This, however, may be done in fuch a man¬ 
ner that the heat ftill afts upon the feparated parts of 
the body without fpending any of its force upon ex¬ 
ternal fubftances. Hence vapour continues to exift 
in a temperature much below that in which it was- 
originally produced ; nay, will fometimesbe exceflively 
cold to the touch, when it really contains as much 
heat, though in a latent &. ate, as before. 1 o. When 
this latent heat is transferred to external bodies, the- 
vapour then ceafes to be vapour, or is condenfed, and 
in fome cafes returns to its original ftate ; in others, it. 
is productive of light and vehement fenlible heat : 

whence 
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H«at. whence all the phenomena of Distiilation, Evapo- Making trial of the heat of a lamp, he found that He at. 
ration, Flame, Ignition, Combustion, &c. it alfo had a confiderable effed. The ball of one being 
Tliefe are the principal fads which can be looked blackened, and both fet at two inches diftance froiil 
upon as ejlablifhed with regard to heat conlidered in a the flame of a lamp, they both rofe from j8 to 654 
philofophical view. In common difeourfe it is always deg. and the thermometer which was blackened to 67^. 
fpoken of as a certain fubftance diftind from all others. Another time the uncoloured thermometer rofc to 674 
and may properly enough be reckoned fo with regard and the coloured one to 684. From a number of 
to allthepurpofesoflife. In this fenfe, heat is accumula- trials it at lafl appeared, that the. difference at this di- 
< ted by certain bodies in a much greater proportion than fiance from the lamp amounted generally to about a 
others. Dr Franklin made the experiment with pieces degree. When the thermometers were removed far- 
of cloth of various colours laid upon fnow and expofed ther than two inches from the lamp, the difference 
to the funfliine, and in all cafes found thatthe pieces decreafed 5 andat the diftance of about i4or 15 inches 
dyed with the darkeft colours funk deepeft in the it vanilhed entirely. 

fnow. Mf Cavallo examined the matter more accu- On this oecafion Mr Cavallo had an opportunity of 
rately ; firft by obferving the height to which a ther* making a curious obfervation concerning the decreafe 
mometer with a blackened bulb rofe in comparifon of heat at different diltances from the centre. “ It is 
with one of clear glafs, and then by comparing the mathematically true, that emanations which proceed 
heights of different thermometers whofe bulbs were from a centre, and expand in a fphere, muff become 
painted of various colours. Having therefore con- more and more rare in proportion to the fquares of the 
Itruded two thermometers whofe feales exadly corre- diltances from the centre. Thus it is faid, that the 
fponded with each other, he fixed them both upon the intenfity of light proceeding from a luminous body at 
fame frame, about an inch afunder, having the balls the double, treble, quadruple, &c. diftance from that 
quite detached from the frame ; and in this manner body, mult be refpedively four, nine, fixteen, times, 
expofed them to the light of tlie fun or of a lamp. &c. lefs denfe. The fame thing may be faid of heat ? 

When thefewere expofed to the fun or kept in the but with refped to the latter, it appeared, that its 
fhade, with the glafs of Loth bulbs dear, they fhowed intenfity did not decreafe exaftly in the duplicate pro- 
precifely the fame degree ; and the difference between portion of the diltances from the flame of the lamp, 
the degree fhown by the thermometers when expofed but fhowed a very odd irregularity. It feemed to de- 
to the fun and when kept in the fhade, at about the create falter than the duplicate proportion of the di¬ 
lame time of the day, was very trifling. fiances for the fpace of two inches and a half or three 

The ball of one of the thermometers being painted inches, after which it decreafed much flower; but 
black, and that of the other left clean, they fhowed whether this proceeded from fome different ffate of 
different degrees of temperature on being’ expofed to the air’s purity at different diltances from the flame of 
the fun, the difference fometimes amounting to io° ; the lamp, or from the yapours coming from the flame, 
but was never conftant; varying according to the clear- I cannot take upon me to determine.” 
nefs of the fun’s light as well as of the air, and like- Mr Cavallo next made fome experiments upon ther- 
wife according to the different degrees of temperature morneters, the balls of which were painted of various 
in the atmofpliere. colours. His view was to examine with precifion the 

On keeping the thermometer with the painted ball degrees of heat imbibed by differently coloured fub- 
onthe infide of a window, Mr Cavallo obfetved that fiances, in order to determine whether they kept any 
flrong day-light had an effed in railing the mercury as proportion to the fpaces occupied by the prifmatic 
well as the fun’s light. To afeertain this, he cleaned . colours in the prifmatic fpedrum, or if they followed 
the bulb of the painted thermometer, and blackened any other law. In thefe experiments he met with 
that of the other ; but the effed was conftant, viz. the confiderable difficulties, chiefly arifing from the dif- 
quickfilver in the tube of the thermometer, whofe ball ferent nature of the colours with which the bulbs were 
was painted black, was conflantly higher than the painted. By reafon of this diverfity the bulbs could 
. other whenever they were expofed to the flrong day- not be made equally fmooth, which occafioned a con- 
light. The difference was commonly about one-third fiderable difference in the efied, as he found by paint- 
of a degree, but fometimes it amounted to three-fourths, ing two bulbs of thermometers with the fame colour, 
or even to a whole degree; and the experimentanfwer- only making the one fmooth and the other rough, 
ed even when the fun was hid by clouds, which feems To avoid this inconvenience, he attempted to make 
to indicate that every degree of light is accompanied thermometers with tubes of differently coloured glafs; 
with a correfpondiugone of heat. but when a ball was formed with any of thefe, the 

By this confideration Mr Cavallo was induced totry glafs of the ball was fo thin, that it differed very little 
whether, by direding the concentrated light of the from that which was entirely colourlefs. He then in- 
moon upon the blackened bulb of a thermometer, it eluded the thermometers in boxes, where the rays en- 
would be raifed higher than a clean one Handing in tered through coloured glaffes; but here the rays were 
.the fame. The experiment was feveral times tried not only far from being homogeneous, but there was 
with a large lens, and afterwards with a burning mir- fuch a difference in the tranfparency of fome of the 
ror of 18 inches diameter ; yet fometimes for want of coloured glaffes, that this method, proved alfo ineffec- 
proper means of obferving the height of the mercury tual. The leafl ambiguous method therefore, was 
in thetubesofthe thermometers, fometimes for want of that of painting the balls of the thermometers with 
a continued clear light ofthe moon, or in Ihort from fome water-colours, taking care to lay them on as equally 
unfavourable circumflance or other, he was never able and fmooth as poffible. In this manner the experi- 
to make a fair and decifive trial of this experiment. ments were repeated, ufirig fometimes a dozen of ther¬ 

mometers 
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H»t. mcmcters at once, whofe balls were painted with vari- 

—<- ous colours, and were expofed to the fun ; but from a 

vh/1 number of experiments, and fome weeks obferva- 
tion, it could only be deduced, that if the colours 
with which the ballsof ihe thermometers were painted 
had any coniiderablerefemblance tothofeoftheprifm, 
thole which were nearefttothe violet Ihowed a greater 
degree of heat than the others ; but they were all, 
even that painted with white lead, in fome interme¬ 
diate degree between the blackened thermometer and 
that which was left quite clear. If the colours had 
not the proper denlity, the effects were different : 
thus, a thermometer painted with a ligln'blue flood 
lower than another painted with good carmine. 

In the courfeofbis thermometrical experiments, 
Mr Cavallolikewifedilcovereda new method ofdeter- 
mining the expanfion of mercury by weight, which, 
feemed capable of being carried to a greater degree of 
exaftnefs than any other hitherto propofed. Having 
firfl blown a ball to a capillary tube, fuch as are com¬ 
monly ufed for thermometers, he weighed it, and 
found the weight when empty to be 79.25 grains; 
and he obferves, that in this experiment it is a precau¬ 
tion abfolutely neceffary to have the glafs as accurate¬ 
ly cleaned as poilible. Some mercury was then intro¬ 
duced into the flem of the thermometer, taking care 
that none of it entered the ball; and by adapting a fcale 
of inches to the tube, obferved that 4.3 inches of it 
were filled with the mercury. The thermometer was 
now weighed again ; and from this the weight of the 
glafs being fubtraded, the remainder, viz. 0-24.gr. 
ihowed the weight of that quantity of quickfilver 
which filled the 4.3 inches of thetube. Now the ball 
of the thermometer, and alfo part of the tube, were 
•entirely filled with quickfilver ; and in order to find 
out the weight of the mercury contained in it, the 
thermometer was weighed for the lafl time ; and the 
weight of the glafs being fubtraded from this, the re¬ 
mainder, viz. 3205 grains, Ihowed the weight of the 
whole quantity of quickfilver contained in the ther¬ 
mometer. 

By comparing this inflrument with a graduated 
thermometer of Fahrenheit, and by applying a fcale 
•of inches, he found, that 20° on the new thermometer 
Was equal to 1.37 inches. But 0.24 grains was the 
weight of as much mercury as filled 4.3 inches of tlie 
tube. Therefore, by the rule of proportion, it will 
be found that the weight of as much quickfilver as 
fills 1.33 inchesof the tube,?/a. the length of 20°", is 
equal too.o742ofa grain nearly, andthat the weight 
@f as much quickfilver as fills a length of the tube 
equivalent to one degree, is equal to 0.00371 grains. 
Now it is clear, that the weight of the whole quanti¬ 
ty of quickfilver contained in the thermometer is to 
rhe weight of as much as fills thelength of one degree 
of the tube, as the bulk of the whole quantity of quick¬ 
filver in a given degree of heatto the increafe of bulk 
shat the fame whole quantity of quickfilver acquires 
when heater! but one degree ; via. 32.05 grains is to 
0.00371 grains as 1 too.ooiiq-. By which experi- 
mentit appears, that one degree of Fahrenheit’s ther¬ 
mometer increafes the bulk of mercury not above eleven 
hundredth thoufandth parts. A fmall deviation from 
maihematicalexadnefs is indeed produced by the dif¬ 
ference of weight between the quickfilver of the tube 
Vo L. VIII. 


when firfl weighed and when it is afterwavds heated Heat. 

to one degree ; but by an eafy calculation it will be ’-*— 

found, that this difference is fo exceedingly fmall that 
it cannot be perceived with ourmoft exadt inflruments 
of either weight or meafure. 

On repeatingthisexperimentwithother thermome¬ 
ters, each procefs varied a little from the other; which 
irregularity, MrCavallo thinks, was certainly owing 
to the imperfection of his feales : but by taking a 
mean of various experiments, it appears, that one de¬ 
gree of heat, according to Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
increafes the bulk of a quantity of quickfilver in the 
temperature of jo® by about nine parts in 100,000 ; 
that is, if the bulk of any quantity of quickfilver in 
the temperature of 50° be 100,000, it will be 100,009 
in the temperature of ji°. 

In making experiments of this kind, it is neceffary 
to have the bores of the tubes abfolutely cylindrical ; 
and the feales fhould be fo exa& as to turn with the 
hundredth part of a grain when charged with half ait 
ounce weight. 

Heat of Burning Bodies. See Combustion. 

Heat of Chemical Mixtures. This is a phenomenon 
necefiarily refulting from the change of form produced 
in the different fubftauces which are mixed together; 
and the manner in which it happens may be eafily un¬ 
derflood from the example of oil of vitriol and water. 

If equal quantities of concentrated vitriolic acid and 
water are mixed together, a very great degree of heat 
immediately takes place ; infomuch that if the veffel 
which contains the mixture is made of glafs it will 
probably break; and after it is cold, the mixture will 
be found to have fhrunk in its dimenfions, or will oc¬ 
cupy lefs fpace than the bulk of the water and acid 
taken feparately. In this cafe we know that the water, 
while in its fluid flare, hath as much latent heat as it 
can contain; i. e. the elementary fire within it expands 
or feparates its parts from each other, as much as is 
conliftent with the conftitution of the body. If any 
more is added, it cannot be abforbed, or diredl its 
force upon the particles of the water without railing 
them in vapour: of confequence, part of this addi¬ 
tional expanfivc power will be employed in the forma¬ 
tion of vapour, and the refl will be difeharged upon 
the neighbouring bodies, i. e. will be converted into 
fenflle heat. The vitriolic acid, in its concentrated 
ftate, contains a great quantity of latent heat, which is 
neceffary to preferve its fluidity. But when it is 
mixed with the fluid water, the latent heat contained 
in the latteris abundantly fufficient for both : of con¬ 
fequence, the great expanfive power in the oil of vi¬ 
triol itfelf becomes now totally nfelefs, and therefore 
exerts its force upon the neighbouring bodies ; and 
when the mixture returns to the original temperature 
of the oil of vitriol and water, it fhows a lofs of fub- 
ftance by its diminution in bulk.' This may ferve to 
explain all cafes in chemiftry where heat or cold is pro¬ 
duced: and it will generally be found, that where 
bodies,‘by being mixed together, produce heat, they 
fhrink in their dimensions ; but when they produce 
cold, they are enlarged. 

Methods of Meafur'mg Heat. See Thermometer. 

Expanfion of Metals by Heat. See Pyrometer. 

Degrees of HEATwhich animals are capablenf bearing. 

—The ancients were of opinion, that all countries 
■X 5 c lying 
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Heat, lying within the tropics were uninhabitable by reafon 
—«—' of their heat :■ but time has difeovered their miftake; 
and it is now found, that no part of the world is too 
hot for mankind to live in. The learned profelfor 
Boerhaave, in his cheluiftry, relates certain experi¬ 
ment made with great accuracy by the celebrated 
Fahrenheit, and others, at his defire, on this fubjedt, 
hr a fugar-baker’s-office; where the heat, at the time 
of making the experiments, was up to 146 degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. A fparrow, fubjedied to 
the air thus heated* died after breathing very labori- 
onfly, iniefs than feven minutes. A cat relilted this 
great heat fomew-hat above a quarter of an hour ; and 
a dog about 28 minutes, difeharging before hrs death 
a confiderable quantity of a ruddy coloured foam, and 
exhaled a flench fo peculiarly offenfivc, as to throw 
one of the affiflants into a fainting fit. This diffolu- 
tion of the humours, or great change from a natural 
flate, the profelfor attributes not to the heat of the 
ftove alone, which would not have produced any fuch 
effedt on the flelh of a dead animal; but likewife to 
the vitSl motion, by which a flill greater degree of 
heat, he fuppofes, was produced in the fluids circula¬ 
ting through the lungs, in confequence of which the 
oils, falts, and fpirits of the animal became fo highly 
exalted. 

Melfeurs Du Humel and Tillet having been fent in¬ 
to the province of Angoiunois, in the years 1760 and 
1761, with a view of endeavouring to deflroy an in- 
fedt which confumed the grain of that province, ef- 
fedted the fame in the manner related in the Memoirs 
for 1761, by expoling the affedted corn, with the in- 
fedts included in. it,, in an oven, where the heat was 
fufficient to kill them without injuring the grain. 
This operation was performed at Rochefoucault, in a 
large public oveu, where, for economical views, their 
firfl Hep was to allure themfelves of the heat remaining 
in it on the day after bread had been baked in it. 
This they did, by conveying in a thermometer on the 
end of a Ihovel, which, on its being withdrawn, indi¬ 
cated a degree of heat coniiderably above that of boil¬ 
ing water.: butMr Tillet, convinced that the thermo¬ 
meter had fallen feveral degrees in drawing to the 
mouth of the oven, and appearing under fome embar- 
raflTment on that head, a girl, one of the attendants 
en the oven, offered to enter, and mark with a pencil 
the height at which the thermometer flood within the 
even. The girl fmiled on M. Tillet’s appearing to 
hefitate at this flrange proportion ; and entering the 
even, with a pencil given her for that purpofe, mark¬ 
ed the thermometer, after flaying two or three minutes, 
handing at 100 degrees of Reaumur’s fcale, or, to 
make ufe of a fcale better known in this country, at 
near 268 degrees of Fahrenheit’s.. M. Tillet began 
to exprefs an anxiety for. the welfare of his female 
afliflant, and to prefs her return. This female fala- 
mander, however, afluring him that fhe felt no incon¬ 
venience from her fitnation, remained there to minutes 
longer : that is, near the time when Boerhaave’s cat 
parted with her nine lives under a much lefs degree of 
heat, when the thermometer handing at 288 degrees, 
or 76 degrees above that of boiling water,, fhe came 
out of the oven, her complexion indeed confiderably 
heightened, but her refpiration by no means quick or. 
laborious. After M. Tillet’s return to Paris, thefe 


experiments were repeated by Monfi. Ma ran tin, com- He»t. 
niilfaire de guere, at Rochefoucault, an intelligent and -v— 
accurate obferver, on a fecond girl belonging to the 
oven, who remained in it, without much inconveni¬ 
ence, under the fame degree of heat, as long as her 
predeceiTor ; and even breathed in the air heated to 
about 325 degrees for the fpace of five minutes. 

M. Tilletendeavoured to clear up the very apparent 
contrariety between thefe experiments and thofe mad& 
under the diredtion of Boerhaave, by fubjedting vari¬ 
ous animals, under different circumftances, to great 
degrees of heat. From his experiments, in fome of 
which the animals were fwaddled with cloths, and 
were thereby enabled to refill for a much longer time 
the effedts of the extraordinary heat, he infers, that 
the heat of the air received into the lungs was not, as 
was fuppofed by Boerhaave, the only or principal 
caufe of the anxiety, laborious breathii g, and death, 
of the animals on whom his experiments were made ; 
but that the hot air, which had free and immediate 
accefs to every part of the furface of their bodies, pe¬ 
netrated the fubflance on all Tides, and brought on a 
fever, from whence proceeded all thdfymptonis ; on. 
the contrary, the girls at Rochefoucault, having their 
bodies in great meafure protected from this adtion by 
their clothes, were enabled to breathe the air, thus 
violently heated, for a long time without great incon¬ 
venience. Jnfadt, we fhould think too, that the bulk 
of their bodies, though not thought of much .confe¬ 
quence by M. Tillet, appears to have contributed not 
a little to their fecurity. In common refpiration, the 
blood, in its paffage through the lungs, is cooled by 
being brought into contadl with the external infpired * 
air; In the prefent experiments, on the contrary, the 
veficles and veffels of the lungs receiving at each in- 
fpiration an air heated to 300 degrees, mult have been 
continually cooled and refrefhed, as well as the fubcu- 
taneous velfels, by the fucceffive arrival of the whole 
mafs of blood contained in the interior parts of the ■ 
body, whofe heat might be fuppofed at the beginning 
of the experiment not to exceed 100 degrees. Not 
to mention, that M. Tillet’s two girls may not poffibly 
have been fubjedied to fo great a degree of heat as. 
that indicated by the thermometer ; which appears to 
us to have always remained on the fhovel, in contadl 
with the earth. 

Thefe experiments foon excited other philofophers 
to make fimilar ones, of which fome very, remarkable 
ones are thofe of Dr Dobfon at Liverpool, who gives 
the following account of them in the Philofophical 
Txanfadtions, vol. Ixv. 

“I. The fweating-room of our public liofpital at 
Liverpool,which is nearly a cube of nine feet, lighted 
from the top, was heated till the quickfilver flood at 
224 0 on Fahrenheit’s fcale, nor would the tube of the 
thermometer.indeedadmit the heat to be raifed higher. 

The thermometer was fufpended by a firing fixed to 
the wooden frame of the fky-light, and hung down 
about, the centre of the room. Myfelf and feveral 
others were at this lime inclofedin the ftove, without 
experiencingany oppreflive or painful fenfation of h eat 
proportioned to-thc degree pointed out by the thermo¬ 
meter. Every metallic about us foon became very hot. 

“ II. My friend Mr Park, an ingenious furgeon 
of this place, went into the ftove heated to 202°. Af¬ 
ter 
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SHeat. ter ten minutes, I found the pulfe quickened to lao. 

- % ) ■ And to determine theincreafe of the animal-heat, an¬ 

other thermometer was handed to him, in which the 
quickfilver already Hood to 98° ; but it rofe only to 
99;, whether the bulb of the thermometer was in- 
clofed in the palms of the hands or received in the 
mouth (a). The natural Hate ©f this gentleman’s 
pulfe is about 65. 

“ HI. Another gentleman went through the fame 
experimetit'in the fame circumltances, and with the 
fame efFefts. 

“ IV. One of the porters to the hofpital, a healthy 
young man, and the pulfe 75, was inclofed in the 
flove when the quickfilver hood at 210° ; and he re¬ 
mained there with little inconvenience for 20minutes. 
The pulfe, now 164, and the animal-heat, determin¬ 
ed by another thermometer as in the former experi¬ 
ments, was 1014. 

“ V. A young gentleman of a delicate and irritable 
habit, whofe natural pulfe is about 80, remained in 
the ftove ten minutes when heated to 224 0 . The 
pulfe rofe to 145, and the animal-heat to 1020. This 
gentleman,who had been frequently in the ftove during 
the courfe of the day, found himfelf feeble, and dif- 
pofed to break out into fweats for 24 hours after the 
experiment. 

“ VI. Two fmall tin vefTels, containing each the 
White of an egg, were put into the flove heated to 
US24 0 . One of them was placed on a wooden feat 
near the wall, and the other fufpended by a firing 
about the middle of the ftove. After ten minutes, 
they began to coagulate; but the coagulation was 
fcniibly quicker and firmer in that which was fufpend¬ 
ed, than in that wiiich was placed on the wooden feat. 
The progrefs of the coagulation was as follows; it 
was firft formed on the fuies, and gradually extended 
itfelf; the whole of the bottom was next coagulated ; 
and laft of all, the middle part of the top. 

“ VII. Part of the fhell of an egg was peeled a- 
Way, leaving only the film which furrounds the white ; 
and part of the white being drawn out, the film funk 
fo as to form a little cup. This cup was filled with 
fomcof the albumen ovi, which was frequently de¬ 
tached as much as poffible from every thing but the 
contaft of the air and of the film which formed the 
cup. The lower part of the egg flood upon fome 
light tow in a common gallipot, and was placed on 
the wooden feat in the ftove. The quickfilver in the 
thermometer ftill continued at 224°. After remain¬ 
ing in the ftove for an hour, the lower part of the egg 
which was covered with the fhell was firmly coagula¬ 
ted, but that which was in the little cup was fluid and 
tranfparent At the end of another hour it was ftill 
fluid, except on the edges where it was thinneft ; and 
here it was ftill tranfparent; a fufficient proof that it 
was dried not coagulated. 

“ VIII. A piece ©f bees-wax, placed in the fame 
fituation with the albumen ovi of the preceding expe¬ 
riment, and expofed to the fame degree of heat in 


the ftove, began to melt in five minutes: another I 
piece fufpended by a firing, and a third piece put into 
the tin veflel and fufpended, began likewife to lique¬ 
fy in five minutes.” 

Even chefe experiments, though more accurate 
than the former, do not fhow the utmoft degrees 
of heat which the human body is capable of endur¬ 
ing. Some others, ftill more remarkable (as in them 
the body was expofed to the heat without clothes), 
by Drs Fordycc and Blagden, are alfo recorded in the 
PhilofophicalTranfaftions. They were made in rooms 
heated by flues in the floor, and by pouring upon it 
boiling water. There was no chimney in them, nor 
any vent for the air, excepting through crevices at the 
door. In the firft room were placed three thermome¬ 
ters, one in the hotteft part of it, another in the cool- 
eft part, and a third on the table, to be ufed occafion- 
ally in the courfe of the experiment. Of thefe ex¬ 
periments, the two fgj^wing may be taken as a fpe- 
cimen. 

“ About three hours after breakfaft. Dr Fordyce 
having taken off all his clothes, except his fhirt, and 
being furnifhed with wooden fhoes tied on with lift, 
went into one of the rooms, where he flayed five mi¬ 
nutes in a heat of 90®, and begun to fweat gently. 

He then entered another room, and flood in a part of 
it heated to no°. In about half a minute his fhirt 
became fo wet that he was obliged to throw it afide, 
and then the water poured down in ftreams over his 
whole body. Having remained in this heat for ten 
minutes, he removed to a part of the room heated to 
1208 ; and after flaying there 20 minutes, found that 
the thermometer placed under his tongue, and held in 
his hand, flood juft at ioo°, and that his urine was of 
the fame temperature. His pulTe had gradually 
rifen to 145 pnlfations in a minute. The external cir¬ 
culation was greatly increafed, the veins had become 
very large, and an univerfal rednefs had diffufed itfelf 
all over the body, attended with a ftrong feeling of 
heat ; his refpiration, however, was little aftefted. He 
concluded this experiment by plunging in water heated 
to ioo°; and after being wiped dry, was carried home 
in a chair ; but the circulation did not fubfide for two 
hours. 

“ Dr Blagden took off his coat, waiftcoat, and 
fhirt, and went into one of the rooms, as foon as the 
thermometer had indicated a degree of heat above 
that of boiling water. The firft impreffion of this hoc 
air upon his body was exceedingly difagreeable, but 
in a few minutes all his uneafinefs was removed by the 
breaking out of a fweat. At the end of 12 minutes 
he left the room very much fatigued, but no otherwife 
difordered. His pulfe beat 136 in a minute, and the 
thermometer had rifen to 220 degrees. 

In others of thefe experiments it was found, that a 
heat even of 260° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer could 
be fubmitted to with tolerable eafe. But it mutt be 
obferved, that in thefe great heats every piece of me¬ 
tal they carried about with them became intolerably 
X x 2 hot. 


(a) Thefcale of the thermometer, which was fufpended by the firing about the middle of the room, was of 
metal; this was the only one I could then procure on which the degrees rail fo high as to give any fcope to 
the experiment. The fcale of the other thermometer, which was employed for afeertaining the variations 
in the animal-heat, was ef ivory. 
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Heat. hot. Small quantities of water placed in metalline 
vellels quickly boiled ; but in a common earthen vef- 
fel it required an hour and an half to arrive at a tem¬ 
perature of 140°, nor could it ever be brought near 
the.boding point. Neither durlt the people, who with 
impunity breathed the air of this very hot room ac 
264 degrees,bear to put their fingers into the boiling 
water, which indicated only a heat of 2t2 R . So far 
from this they could not .bear the touch of quiok- 
iUver heated only to 120°, and could not but jall beat 
fpirit of wine at 130°. 

Animal- Heat. Of this there are various degrees ; 
fome animals preferving a heat of loo® or more in all 
the different temperatures of the atmofphere ^others 
keep only a few degrees wanner than the medium 
which 1,'urrounds them; and in fome of the more im- 
perfeift animals, the heat is fcarcely one degree above 
the air or water in which they live. 

The phenomenon of animal-heat hath, from the 
earlieft ages, been the fubjed: of pbilofophical difeuf- 
fion ; and, like moil other fubjects of this nature, its 
eaufe is not yet afeertained. The belt treatifes that 
have appeared on the fubjeft are thofe of Dr Du- 
gud Leflie, publifhed in 1778 ; and Mr Adair Craw¬ 
ford, in 1779. From the firft of thefe performances, 
the following account of the different opinions on this 
fubjeft is extra&ed. 

Opinions “ The ancients poflefTed not the requifites for mi- 
ef the ancl- nutely inveftigating the fcience of nature ; and, prone 
«nts con- to fiiperflition, attribnted every phenomenon which 
cerning eluded their invefligation, to the influence of a fuper- 
annual natural power. Hippocrates, the father and founder 
teat of medicine, accounted animal heat a myflery, and be¬ 
llowed on it many attributes of the Deity. In treat¬ 
ing of that fubjed, he fays in exprefs terms, “ what 
we call heat, appears to me to be fomething immortal, 
which underftands, fees, hears, and knows every 
thing prefent and to come.”—Ariilotle f'eemstohave 
confidered the fnbjed particularly, but nothing is to 
be met with in his works that can be faid to throw 

light upon it_-Galen tells us that the difpute between 

the philofophers and phyficians of his time was, 
« whether animal-h-eat depended on the motion of the 
heart and arteries; or whether, as the motion cf the 
heart and arteries was innate, the heat was not alfo 
innate.” Both thefe opinions, however, herqrCtsj 
and attempts a folutionof the queflion on his favourite 
fyflem, namely, the peripatetic philofophy : but his 
leading principles being erroneous, his deduftions are 
x of courfe inadmiffible.. 

©f the mo- <• To enter into a minute detail of all the opinions 
dems, offered by the moderns on the eaufe of animal-heat, 
would far exceed our limits. Moft of them, how- 
ever,.may be referred to one or other of the three ge¬ 
neral caufes of heat, viz. mixture, fermentation, and 
mechanical means, each of which we fhall particu¬ 
larly confider. 

<< 1. Chemical mixture.. When chemical philofophy 
firft came into vogue, and prevailed in the theory as 
well aspra&ice of medicine, almoft every operation in 
the animal machine was faid to be the effe6t of fer¬ 
ment or mixture. From obferving, that on the mix¬ 
ing of certain bodies far below the temperature of 
the human body, a degree of heat fometimes riftng to 
actual inflammation was produced ; they,, without fur¬ 


ther invefligation, pronounced mixture the foie caufeof Heat, 
animal heat. Various, however, were the opinions, 
not only refpediing the place where the mixture hap¬ 
pened, but alfo concerning the nature of the fluids of 
which it confided. Van Helmont, Sylvius, and Seve¬ 
ral others, fuppofed that the mixture took place in 
the intefUnaltube ; andaferibed it to an effervcfcence 
between the pancreatic juice . and the bile-. Others 
difeovered acids in one place, and alkalies in another ; 
but th.e general opinion for near two centuries was. 

That acefcent fluids taken in, meeting with others of 
an alkaline nature already prepared in the body, -.rave 
rife to the degree of heat peculiar to animals. °But 
thofe who are in the lealt acquainted with the laws of 
the animal economy, need not be told that thefe opi-; 
nions are mete conjectures, founded on faCts gratui- 
toufly affiimed. No experiments have fhown either an 
aeefcencyor alkalefcency in the bile that is fufneient 
to unite with the other animal juices, and generate 
the heat of animals. But though we fhould admit 
the fuppofition in its full extent, ftill it would by no 
means be fufficient to account for the liability of ani-' 
mal heat in different climates and feafons ; its equa¬ 
bility all over the body when in health ; its partial in- 
creafein topical inflammations : or hardly indeed for 
any one phenomenon attending its production. 

<f Since, then, it appears that the fluids fuppofed to 
be mixed, the place in which the mixture is made, and 
every other circumflance relating to it, are neither 
afeertained nor feconded by analogy, none will, we 
prefume, helkate to rejed every hypothefis of the 
eaufe of animal heat founded on the effects of mix¬ 
ture. 

“ 2. Fermentation. When a more accurate and ex- 
tenfive knowledge of the various operations of nature- 
had convinced phyliologifls of the abfurdity of ex¬ 
plaining the vital functions of animals, and the feveral 
changes which takes place in the living body by the 
effed of chemical mixture, fermentation was fubfti- 
tuted in its (lead. All had obfei ved, that fermenta¬ 
tion was generally accompanied by heat; and few 
were ignorant, that that identical procefs, or one ex¬ 
tremely fimilar to it, was conftantly going forward in. 
living animals ; and it was not without fome appear¬ 
ance of truth, that phyfiologifts attributed animal 
heat to that eaufe. 

“ Formerly there were various modifications of this 
opinion; but of late it has been chiefly confined to 
one fpecies of fermentation, viz. the putrefadive, 
which indeed is more eonfemaneous to experience and 
found philofophy. For although animal fubftances 
arc eitherdiredly or indiredly produced from vege¬ 
tables, as all animals live on vegetables, or on animals- 
that have Jived on them; and though they may be ul¬ 
timately refolvedinto the fame principles ; yet they are 
certainly combined in 3 d i ffer e n t manner: for t hey con - 
likute compounds, the natures of which are elfentiaUy 
different; and the three ftag.esof fermentation, the 
vinous, acetous, and putrid, the lad is the only one to- 
which they fhow a tendency. Milkindeed tends to the 
acetous, and even to the vinous fermentation ; but aft. 
it can hardly be confidered as perfedly animalized, it 
ought not to be confidered as an exception to the ge¬ 
neral pofition. And though it be readily admitted, that 
ammalmatter is extremely apt to putrefy,and that even, 
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Heat, in the living body there is a tendency to that procefs; 

— - y Ct j t ma y be thown, that the degree to which it 

takes place can have little or no fliare in generating 
the heat of animals. In the firff place, the effedt of 
any degree of putrefadlion in producing heat, is to 
this day fo ill afeertained, that, with many ingenious 
philofophers,it is altogether problematical, whether or 
not animal fubftances, during the putrefadlive procefs, 
do ever generate heat. Neither M. Beaume, nor Dr 
Pearfon,who made feveral accurate experiments with 
a view to afeertain this point, could, by the affiffance 
of the moil: fenlible thermometers, difeover the leaf! 
difference between the temperance of the putrefying 
mixtures and the furrounding medium ; and were the 
putrefadlion of animal fubffances readily attended with 
the generation of heat, we might expedt to find it 
greater in proportion to the bulk of the putrefying mafs. 
This, however, is not the cafe ; for it has often been 
found, that the largeft mafTesof animal matter, fitch as 
the carcafe of a large whale, laid out and expofed to 
the air in fuch a putrid condition as to affedt all the 
neighbourhood with an intolerable flench, did not to 
the perfons handling it feel fenfibly hotter than the 
circumambient air. But what at once overturns every 
thing that can be advanced in favour of the generation 
of animal heat on the principles of putrefadlion is, 
that heat is fo far more confiderable in a living than in 
a dead body ; and no rational phyfiologift will deny, 
that the putrid fermentation is going forward more 
rapidly in the latter than in the former. 

“ 3. The mechanical generation oj heat. This opinion 
firft took its rife from an obfervation, that animal 
heat generally keeps pace with the flate of the circu¬ 
lation : while the adlion of the heart and arteries con¬ 
tinues unimpaired, a high degree of animal heat is 
produced; but when that adtion becomes more lan¬ 
guid, the heit of the animal is diminifhed all'o. This, 
till very lately, was the favourite opinion of phyficians,, 
and was introduced immediately after Harvey had 
difeoyered the circulation of the blood, and indeed 
feems to be fupported by many ftriking fadls. Phy- 
fiologifts looked upon it as a matter almoft capable of 
mathematical demonftration; yet they could not agree 
whether the heat of animals is occafioned by the fric¬ 
tion of the blood againfl the veffels which contain it, 
or by the internal fridtion and agitation of the particles 
among one another. Various hypothefes accordingly 
xvereframed, and many ingenious arguments brought 
infupportofthem: bat all fuppofitionsof the mechani¬ 
cal kind are overthrown byfotne thermometricalobfer- 
vations of De Hacn and others, from which it appear¬ 
ed, thattheheatof thebody wasfometimesgreaterthan 
is ufual with healthy people, at the time the perfon 
was juft expiring.whenthe adlion oftheveffelswas very 
weak; nay, even after he was dea'd, when it had en¬ 
tirely ceafed. The abovementioned phyfician relates 
two very remarkable cafes of this kind. In the one, he 
found that the temperature of his patient, which du¬ 
ring the courfe of an inflammatory fever had never 
exceeded 103 degrees, at the time he expired, and for 
two minutes after, Hood at 106. From the other it 
appeared, that the heat of a perfon who was dying 
of a lingering diftemper, tofe in the lad agony from 
iqq to iq i, and continued there ftatipnary for two 


hours ; and, even at the expiration of ij hours, had Heat^ 

only fallen to 85°, though the furrounding medium - 

did not exceed 6o°. The example alfo of thofe who 
are fuffocated by fixed air, entirely overturn not only 
the mechanical fyftem, but almolt every other which, 
hath yet appeared on the l'ubjedl. [See the article 
Blood, n e 3r.] 3- 

“ One or other of the abovementioned hypothefes Dr Cullenl 
continued to be adopted by phylicians, till Dr Cullen °P lmo “ 
attempted a dilution on anew fet of principles; but, 
attentive to the diffidence with which novel opinions^ loni ‘ 
ought to be broached, he delivered his as little more 
than a mere conjecture. *• May it-not (fays he) be 
fuppoled, that there is fome circumffance in the vital ‘ * 

principle of animals, which is in common to thofe of 
the fame clafs, and of like economy ; and which de¬ 
termines the effedt of motion upon the vital principle 
to be the fame, though the motion adling upon it may¬ 
be in different circumltances ?’-The dodlor was 

driven to this fuppolition from the difficulty he found 
in explaining how fo many animals of a different age, 
fize, and temperament, ffiould poffcfs very nearly the 
fame degree of heat ; and in which it is impoffible to 
ffiow, that the motion of the blood in all its circam- 
ffances is exadtly the fame; or that in the different 
animals in which the degree of heat is eonfiderably 
different, the motion of the circulating mafs is in each 
correfpondent to the difference of temperature. But,, 
granting that the degree of heat does not always ob¬ 
tain in an exadt ratio with the motion of the blood,.. 
and that it is an infuperable objedtion to its mechani¬ 
cal generation ; yet there appear no plaufible grounds, 
for fuppoling that the effedt of motion may be the 
fame, while the motion adling upon it is in different 
circumflances. By this Dr Cullen means, that the 
different temperature of different animals is owing to a. 
difference of the vital principle, infomuch that the ve¬ 
locity of the blood may be the fame in a frog as in a 
man ; and yet, in confequence of the different vital 
principle, the heat produced may be different. The 
fadls upon which he feems to lay the greateft ffrefs. 
are,That neither where the furrounding medium con- 
fiderably furpaffes the temperature of the living body, 
nor where itisfarbelowit,isthereany fenfible change- 
in the heat of animals. Thcfe, and fome fimilar fedls,. 
in appearance countenance his hypothefis; yet we have 
nofolid reafon for imagining the principle of life to 
be different in different animals. And how are we to. 
conceive, that the fame degree of motion fhouldin one 
clafs of animals always produce a certain degree of 
heat, and in another clafs as regularlya different one ? 

A propofition of fuch a nature fhould, no doubt, re¬ 
quire the moll obvious fadls and conclufive arguments, 
to eflablifhit; but, in the prefen t inftance, we do not 
perceive any probable reafon, even from analogy. 

Befides, t-o fay that the principle of life can generate- 
heat or cold, independent of chemical and mechanical 
means, is contrary to experience, and feems in itfelf 
abfurd. 

“ In the 66th volume of the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, Dr Hunter, after reciting fome experiments-, 
concerning animal beat, afferts. That certain animals 
entirely deftitute of nerves, are endowed with a power 
of generating their own heat; and.this he brings as. 

am 
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H tat. an. argument urn cruets again ft thofe who account the 
nervous fyftem the feat of animal-heat. If this is 
really a fad, it mud, no doubt, have all the weight 
he aferibes to it ; but it is plain that no ftrefs can be 
laid upon it, unlefs it was better afeertained, which it 
is*evident it can never be. For though we can pofi- 
rively affert that nerves exift where we fee them, yet 
we cannot affirm with equal certainty that they do not 
alfo exift.where we are not able to difeover them. For 
all anatomifts allow, that therearethoufands of nervous 
filaments fo finely interwoven into the eompofition of 
the more perfedtanimals of every fize, that they elude 
not only the knife and naked eye, but even the heft 
"•optical inftruments hitherto invented. Since then we 
admit the prefence of nerves in one tribe of animals, 
though we can.only perceive them in their effefts ; 
What folid reafon have we to deny them in another, 
in which we have the very fame evidence, viz. cer¬ 
tain indications of fenfe and motioni 
“ Another theory, and perhaps the beft fupported 
4 which hath yet appeared upon the fnbjed, is that of Dr 
Dr Black’s Black. That excellent chemift having obferved, that 
opioioa. no t only breathing animals ar,e of all others the warm- 

eft, but alfo that there fublifts fuch a clofe and ftriking 
comiedion between the ftate of refpiration and the 
degree of heat in animals, that they appear be in an 
exact proportion to one another, was led to believe, 
that animal-heat depends on the ftate of refpiratioa ; 
that it is all generated in the lungs by the adtion of 
the air upon the principle of inflammability, in a man¬ 
ner little diffimilar to what he fuppofed to occur in 
adlual inflammation ; and that it is thence diffufed 
by means of the circulation over the reft -of the vital 
iyftem. 

“■ This opinion is fupported by many forcible argu¬ 
ments. 1. It is pretty generally known to naturalifts, 
(that a quantity of mephitic phlogifticated air is con- 
ftantly exhaling from the lungs of living animals.— 
Since, therefore, atmofpherical air, by.paffing through 
the lungs, acquires the very fame .properties as by paf- 
ftng through burning fuel, or by being expofed to any 
other procefe of phlogiftication, it is obvious, that the 
change which the common air undergoes in-both cafes 
jiiuft be attributed to one and the fame caufe, viz. its 
combination with phlogifton. 2. It has likewife been 
urged in favour of the fame hypothecs, that the ce¬ 
lerity with which the principle of inflammability is 
feparated in refpiration, is very clofely connected with 
the degree of heat peculiar to each animal. Thus, 
man, birds, and, quadrupeds, vitiate air very faft ; fer¬ 
ments, and all the amphibious kind, very flowly ; and 
the latter are of a temperature inferior to the former, 
and breath lefs frequently. 3. The malt cogent ar¬ 
guments that have been brought in Xupport of this 
opinion are, that no heat,is generated till the fundtion 
of refpiration is eftablifhed; and that the foetus in 
utero derives all its heat from the mother.” 

.Upon this theory our author makes the fol¬ 
lowing obfervations, which we Stall give in his own 
s words. 

Ofcjedtiens “ Thefe arguments may, perhaps, on afaperficial 
ea.it, view of the queftion, appear conclufive; but a found 
reafoner, who fhall coolly and impartially weigh every 
circumftance, will, I am confident, allow that they 
«tly afford a very ambiguous and iniperfedt evidence of- 


the dodtrine they are meant to eftablifh; andthefiib- He at, 
fequent animadverfion on Dr Black’s theory at large, ' v 
will, it is hoped, fuffi.eero fhow, that it is not only 
founded on dubious and controvertible principles, but 
that it is, in every point of light, clogged with unfur- 
mountable difficulties. 

11 1 . Many and various are the proofs which evince 
the improbability of the lungs being the fource or ela- 
boratory of animal-heat: for, though it be granted, 
that there fubfifts a very ftriking connedtion between 
the ftate of refpiration and the degree of heat in ani¬ 
mals, and that they are even in proportion to one ano¬ 
ther ; yet it by no means enfues, that the former is 
politively the caufe of the latter. For, were that 
really the cafe, it isobvious, that thofe animals which 
are deftitute of the organs of refpiration would gene¬ 
rate noheat. That, however, is not true infadt: for 
thofe fifties which are even deftitute of gills, appear 
from various experiments to be warmer than the ordi¬ 
nary temperature of the element in which they live; 
an irrefragable .proof that the fundtion of refpiration 
is not abfolutely neceifary tothe production of heat in 
animals, 

■** II. If the heat of living animals he generated 
foleiy in the lnngs,twp tilings neceffarily follow j the 
firft, That it can only be communicated to the other 
parts of thebody, through the channel of the arterial 
fyftem; the fecond, That the heat muft decreafe as it 
recedes from its fuppofeu centra . .And a clear and fa- 
tisfadloi y t-vi Ji-nro oi both thefe points will, no doubt, 
be deemed reqwiiite :o render Dr Black’s opinion in 
any degree probable. So far, i.o', ever, are we from 
nil cling v ith iLofe do,'; Live and convincing proofs 
which we hid ira/oi) to expect, that we ate not pre- 
feme d with a t-iigie plamUdc argument in favour of 
•either of the points. On the contrary, it is more con¬ 
formable tofadts, thatthe venal biood ds, if not warm¬ 
er, at lead as warm as the arterial. Dr Stevenlon, an 
ingenious and accurate phyliologift, with a view to 
afeertain this matter, laid bare the jugular vein and 
carotid artery of a calf, and then tied and cut them off 
at once, in order to let equal quantities of blood flow, 
in a given time, into veffelsof an equal capacity, in 
each of which he had placed a well-adjufted thermo¬ 
meter ; the refult of -the experiment was, that the 
thermometer immerfedinthe venous blood rofe feveral 
degrees above that place in the arterial. But though 
it is probable that there is not fuch a difference as that 
experiment feems to make, yet feveral reafonsincline 
me to think, that the venous blood, inftead of being 
colder, as Dr Black maintains, is in fact, fomewhat 
warmer than the arterial; and what endrely overturns 
his opinion is, that no experiment, though many have 
been made, has ever ftiown that the temperature of 
the blood is higher in the left ventricle of the heart 
than in the right, which muft neceffarily be the cafe, 
were -all the heat of the animal body generated in the 
lungs. 

“ III. Having thus rendered it improbable that 
the generation of animal-heat Ihould be entirely con¬ 
fined to the lungs, we fhall venture to ftep farther, and 
endeavour to fhow, that the vital fluid, fo far from 
acquiring all its heat in the pulmonary fyftem, com¬ 
municates no inconfiderable portion of what it had re¬ 
ceived in the eourfe of the circulation to the air al¬ 
ternately 
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Heat* ternately entering into that organ and iflliing from it. 
—y —j Various,are the arguments which tend to evince this 
opinion. Were the Wood heated in the lungs, we 
fhould certainly need lefsof their function in a warm 
than in a cold atmofphere : but we are taught by ex¬ 
perience, that when the air is extremely hot, and we 
wilh to be cooled, we breathe full and quick ; and 
that when it is intenfely cold, our rcfpiracion is flow 
and languid ; which, were the blood heated in the 
lungs by the adtion of the air upon it, fin ely fhould 
not be the cafe. It is therefore more confonant with 
reafonand experience, that the air which weinfpire, 
by carrying off a quantity of evolved phlogifton from 
the lungs rather contributes to diminifh than increafe 
the neat of breathing animals. Refpiration, for this 
reafon, has been very properly compared, by an in¬ 
genious phyliologill, Dr Duncan of Edinburgh, to 
the blowing of bellows on a hot body. In both cafts 
a confiderable degree of heat is communicated to the 
air : but in neither can the air be laid to generate 
any heat; for if it did, the heat of breathing animals 
Ihould increafe in proportion to the quantity of air in¬ 
haled, and a piece of inert matter heated to a certain 
degree fhould become hotter by ventilation. 

“ IV. The foetus in utero , according to Dr Black’s 
hypothefis, generates no heat. The arguments by 
which he fupports that pofttion, how ingenious foever 
they may be, feem not fufficiently cogent to produce 
convidion ; and as the queflion from its nature hardly 
admits of any dired experiment, our reafoning upon 
it mult neceffarily be analogical. Hence arifes our 
embarraffinent ; for, as the difeovering of analogies 
depends on the quickncfs and fertility of fancy, and 
the truth of all analogical ratiocination on the. acute- 
nefs and nicety of judgment, two powers of the foul 
feldom united in an eminent degree, we cannot wonder 
that arguments of this kind, which to one man feem 
unanfwerabte, Ihould to another appear futile. 

** The only plaufiblc objedion to the generation of 
heat in the foetus, is, the fuppofuion that it would in 
a lliort time accumulate in fuch amanneras to become 
incompatible with life. 

<* This argument, however, is more fpecious than 
folid; for, granting that the circulation which is car¬ 
ried on between the foetus and the mother, tranfmits 
very nearly the temperature of her blood, that by 
no means entirely fuperfedcs the necellity of heat be- 
ing generated in it. Various reafons lead to this opi¬ 
nion.—It is an axiom, that heat decreafes as it recedes 
from the fource from which it fprang. fcow, if we 
admit for a momcnt'Dr Black’s opinion, and believe 
the heat of animals to be generated folely. in the lungs, 
is it not obvious, that before it reaches, the uterus, 
palTes through the very minute tubes by which that 
organ is connededto the placenta, circulates through 
the umbilical veffels, and pervades the extreme parts 
of the foetus, it muft-betoo much diminifhed to fup- 
port that equilibriumi which obtains in very part of 
the living fyItem*. Beiides, as the foetus in utero may 
properly enough be accounted a part of the mother, 


the fame objections that are brought aguinit the ge- Heat, 

neration of heat in it would hold equally good againft '-v—- 

the produdion of heat in any part or organ of her 
body, except the lungs. But fuch a multitude of 
accurate thermometricalobfervations have evinced the 
partial increafe of heat in local inflammations, that 
no room is left to doubt, that in every individual part 
of the vital frame heat is generated ; and if the foetus 
be, from any caufe whatever, liable to topical inflam¬ 
mation, a thing which no phyliologill has ever pre¬ 
tended to deny, what (liadow of reafon is there for 
doubting that fuch affections are accompanied with 
the fame effects before as after birth, and confcqneatly 
with a partial increafe of heat ?” g. 

Our author having now, as he fuppofes, refuted DrDu- 
the opinions of others, after (howing that heat, though pud’s the- 
generated, cannot accumulate in the foetus, proceeds to ur V’ 
lay down his own theory, which depends on the fol¬ 
lowing principles. 

1. 1'hat the blood does contain phlogifton. 

2. That this phlogifton is evolved, extricated, or 
brought iuto a ftate of adtivity and motion by the ac¬ 
tion of the blood-veflels to which it is fubje&ed ia 
the courfe of circulation. 

3. That the evolution of phlogifton is a caufe which- 
throughout nature produces heat, whether that heat 
be apparently excited by mixture, fermentation, per- 
cuffion, friction, inflammation, ignition, or any fimi- 
lar caufe. 

4. That this heat, which muft be produced in con- 
fequence of the evolution of the phlogifton from the 
blood of different animals, is in all probability equal to 
the higheft degree of heat which thefc animals in any 

cafe poffefs (b). 7; 

The firft and fecond of thefe propofitions will rea- Objection* 
dily be granted : but the third is liable to a-very great to it. 
objection, namely, that from putrefying,bodies, phlo¬ 
gifton is evolved in quantity fufficient to reduce to their 
metallic form the calces of fome metals expofed to the 
vapour, as Dr Dugud hath acknowledged ; yet he him- 
felf affirms, thatno fenfible heat is produced by putre¬ 
fy ing animal fubffances.. T.othis he is obliged to reply, 
that phlogifton is extricated more flowly from mixtures 
undergoing the putrid fermentation, than from fuch as 
are undergoing.the vinous and acetous ones ; and that, 
the volatile alkali produced from putrefying fubftances 
likewife hinders the adtion of the phlogifton. But 
the firft part of this anfwer is not proved, and is what 
he himfelf. calls only a probable conjedure. Neither 
doth the fecond appear to be well founded : for putrefy¬ 
ing fubftances, urine excepted, afford but little volatile 
alkali; and evenputrid urine itfelf, which affords fuch 
a large portion, is not colder than other putrid matters.. 

It is however needlefs to infift farther on this the¬ 
ory, fince his fundamental principle, namely. That 
the venous blood is warmer than the arterial, hath 
been ihown «to be falfe by Mr Adair Crawford, of 
whofe hypothefis we muft now give an account. 

This gentleman, who,in his general dodtrineof heat, Mr Craw* 
feems to agree with Dr Irvin of Glafgow, begins with ford ’ 3 the “ 

an ory " 


(b) Thefe theories, infertedinthelafteditionof this work, we thought it proper to retain, as there feems ftill 
a poftbility of the phlogiftic dodtrme regaining its ground, though now threatened with being expelled from the 
fyftem of nature. A particular account of the difpute concerning Phlogiston is given under that article.- 
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an explanation of his terms. The words heat' and 
fire, he tells ns, are ambiguous. Htat in common 
language has a double figniiication. It is ufed indii- 
criminately to exprefs a fenfation of the mind, and an 
unknown principle, whether we call it a quality or a 
fuiftance, which is the exciting caufe of that fenfation. 
The latter, he, with Dr Irvin, calls abfolute beat ; 
the furmtr, fenfible heat. The following ate the ge¬ 
neral fadlsupon which his experiments are founded. 

1. Heat is contained in great quantities in all bodies 
wbenat the common temperature of the atmofphere. 

2. Heat has a conllant tendency to diffufe itfelf 
over all bodies, till they at e brought to the fame de¬ 
cree of feniible heat. 

3. If the parts of the fame homogeneous body have 
the fame degree of feniible heat, the quantities of ab- 
folute heat will be proportionable to the bulk or quan¬ 
tity of matter. Thus the quantity of abfolute heat 
■contained in two pounds of water, nntft be conceived 
to be double of that which is contained in one pound, 
when at the fame temperature. 

4. The mercurial thermometer is an accurate mea- 
fure of the comparative quantities of abfolute heat 
which are communicated to the fame homogeneous bo¬ 
dies or feparated from them, as long as fuch bodies 
continue in the fame form. If therefore the feniible 
heat of a body, as meafured by the mercurial thermo¬ 
meter, were to be diminilhed the one half, or the one 
-third, or in any given proportion, the abfolute heat 
would be diminilhed in the fame proportion. 

j. The comparative quantities of abfolute heat 
which are communicated to different bodies, or fepa- 
ted from them, cannot be determined in a dire&man- 
ner by the thermometer. Thus, if the temperature of 
a pound of mercury be raifed one degree, and that 
of a pound of water one degree, as indicated by the 
thermometer, it does not by any means follow, that 
equal quantities of abfolute heat have been communi¬ 
cated to the water and the mercury. [See Heat and 
Thermometer.] —If a pint of mercury at 100° be 
-mixed with an equal bulk of water at 50°, the change 
produced in the heat of the mercury will be to that 
produced in the water as three to two : from which 
it may be inferred, that the abfolute heat of a pint of 
mercury is to that of an equal -bulk of water as two 
to three ; or, in othfir -words, that the comparative 
quantities of-their'abfoluteheats are recijfc-ocally pro¬ 
portionable to the changes which are produced in their 
fenfible heats, when they are mixed together at diffe¬ 
rent temperatures. This rule, however, does not ap¬ 
ply to thofe mixtures which generate feniible heat or 
cold by chemical adtion. 

From the above pofition, fays Mr Crawford, it fol¬ 
lows, that equal weight of heterogeneous fnbffanres, 
as air and-water, having the fame temperature, may 
containunequal quantities of abfolute heat. There 
muft,i therefore, be certain elfential differences in the 
nature of bodies, in confequencc of which fome have 
the 1 power of collecting and retaining the element of 
■ fire in greater quantities than others, and thefe diffe¬ 
rences he calls throughout his treatife the capacities of 
-bodies for containing ileat. 

Having premifed thefe general fafis, our author 
gives an account of a number of experiments made, 

3 


in order to afee-rtain the quantity of abfolute heat Heat, 
contained in different bodies. Thefe experiments w —v— 
were made by mixing the bodies to be examined with 
water, heated to different degrees ; and by the tem¬ 
perature of the mixture, he found the proportion of 
the capacity of the bodies for containing heat, to wa¬ 
ter, and, of confequence, to one another. Thus he 
found the capacity of wheat for containing heat to be 
to that of water as t to 2.9 and, of confequence, 
the abfolute heats of the two fubffances to be in the 
fame proportion. The abfolute heat of oats to that 
of water he found as 1 to 2 j ; of barley, as 1 to 2.4 ; 
of beans, as 1 to 1.6 ; of flelh, as 1 to 1.3-, of milk, 
as 1 to 1.1 ; and of a mixture of venous and arterial 
blood from a (heep, as 2 J.4 to 24.4. By other experi¬ 
ments he determined, that the abfolute heat of venous 
blood was to that of water only as 100 to 112, 
whereas the abfolute heat of arterial blood was to that 
of water as 100 to 97.08. 

By experiments made with air of different kinds 
contained in bladders,and immerfed in \vater,bcfound 
that the abfolute heat of atmofphericalair w as exceed- 
ingly great, being to that of water as 18.6 to 1 ; that 
of dcphlogifticated air was Hill greater, being to the 
'heat of common atmofpherical air as 4.6 to 1. The 
heat of phlogiliicated-and fixed air was much lefs; that 
of the latter, particularly, being to the heat of atmo- 
fplierical air only as 1 to 67. 

From other experiments made on metals, Mr Craw¬ 
ford concludes, that the abfolute heat of tin, in its 
metallic ftate, is to that of water as 1 to 14.7; but the 
heat of calcined tin is to that of water as 1 to ro.4. In 
like manner, the heat of iron was to that of water on¬ 
ly as 1 to 8 ; but that of the calx of iron was to the 
heat of water as 1 to 3.1, &c. And from thefe expe¬ 
riments he is of opinion, that the more phlogiffon that 
is added to any body, the lefs is its capacity for con¬ 
taining heat. 

From thefe experiments our author deduces thef6l- 
lowing theory of animal heat .—*< It has been proved, 
that the air, which is exfpired from the lungs of ani¬ 
mals, contains lefs abfolute heat than that which 
is inhaled in infpiration. It has been fhown, particu¬ 
larly, that in the proccfs of refpiration, atmofpherical 
air is converted into fixed air ; and that the abfolute 
heat of the former is to that of the latter as 67 to 1. 

, “ Since therefore the fixed air which is exhaled by 
exfpiration is found to contain only the one fixty-fc- 
venth part of the heat which was contained in the 
atmofpherical air previous to infpiration, it follows, 
that the latter muff neceffarily depofit a very great 
proportion of its abfolute heat in the lungs. It has 
moreover been fhown, that the abfolute heat of florid 
arterial blood is to that of venous as 114 to 10. And 
hence, as the blood, which is returned by the pulmo¬ 
nary vein to the heart, has the quantity of its abfo¬ 
lute heat increafed, it is evident that it muff have ac¬ 
quired this heat in its paffage through the lungs. We 
may conclude, therefore, that in the proctfs of refpi¬ 
ration, a quantity of abfolute heat is feparated from 
the air and abforbed by the blood. 

“ That heat is feparatedfrom the air in refpiration, 
is farther confirmed by the experiment with phlogifti- 
cated air; from which, compared with Dr Prieftley’s 

dif- 
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Heat. difeoveries, it is manifefl, that the power of any fpe- 
■— -ciesofair in fupporting animal life.-, is nearly in pro¬ 

portion to the quantity of abfolute heat which it con¬ 
tains, and is confequently proportionable to the quan¬ 
tity which it is capable of depoliting in the lungs. 

“ The truth of this conclufion will perhaps appear 
in a clearer light from the following calculation, by 
which we may form fome idea of the quantity of heat 
yielded by atmofpherical air when it is converted into 
fixed air, and alfo of that which is abforbed during 
the converfion of venous into arterial blood. 

« We have feen that the fame heat which raifes 
atmofpherical air one degree, will raife fixed air nearly 
67 degrees, and confequently that the fame heat 
which raifes atmofpherical air any given number of de¬ 
grees, will raife fixed air the fame number of degees 
multiplied by 67. In the Peterfburgh experiment of 
freezing quickfilver, the heat was dimiiiifhed 200 de¬ 
grees below the common temperature of the atmo- 
fphere. We are therefore certain, that atmofpherical 
when at the common temperature of the atmo- 
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air ; 

fphere, contains at leaft 200 degrees of heat. Hence, 
if a certain quantity of atmofpherical air, not in con¬ 
tact with any body that would immediately carry off 
the heat, Ihould fuddenly be converted into fixed air, 
the heat which was contained in the former would raife 
the latter 200 degrees multiplied by 67, or 13400 
degrees. And the heat of red-hot iron being 1050, 
it follows that the quantity of heat, which is yielded 
by atmofpherical air when it is converted into fixed 
air is fuch (if it were not diffipated) as would raife 
the air fo changed to more than 12 times the heat of 
red-hot iron. 

“ If therefore the abfolute heat which is difengaged 
from the air in refpiration, were not abforbed by the 
blood, a very great degree of fenfible heat would be 
produced in the lungs, 

£ “ Again, it has been proved, that the fame heat 
which raifes venous blood iif degrees, will raife ar¬ 
terial only 100 degrees ; and confequently, that the 
fame heat which raifes venous blood any given num¬ 
ber of degrees, will raife arterial a lefs number in the 
proportion of 100 to 113, or 20 to 23. But we know 
that venous blood contains at leaft 230 degrees of heat. 
Hence, if a certain quantity of venous blood, not in 
contadl with any body that would immediately fupply 
it with heat, Ihould fuddenly be converted into arterial, 
the heat which was contained in the former would 
raife the latter only ff or 230 degrees, or 200 de¬ 
grees ; and confequently the fenfible heat would fuffer 
a diminution equal to the difference bet ween 230 and 
200, or 30 degrees. But the common temperature of 
blood is 96: when therefore, venous blood is con¬ 
verted into arterial in the lungs, if it were not fupplied 
by the air with a quantity of heat proportionable to 
the change which it undergoes, its fenfible heat would 
be dimiiiilhed 30 degrees, or h would fall from 96 
to 66. 

“ That a quantity of heat is detached from the air, 
and communicated to the blood,, in refpiration, is more¬ 
over fupported by the experiments with metals and 
their calces ; from which it appears, that when bodies 
are joined to phlogiftori, they lofe a portion of their 
abfolute heat; and that, when the phlogiflon is again 
Vox.. VIII. & 
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difengaged, they reabforban equal portionofheat from Heat, 
the furrounding bodies. "— >s-~ 

“ Now it has been demonflrated by Dr Prieftley, 
that in refpiration, phlogiflon is feparated from die 
blood, and combined with the air. During this pro- 
cefs, therefore, a quantity of abfolute heat muft necef- 
farily be difengaged from the air by the a&ion of the 
phlogiflon ; the blood, at the fame moment, being left 
at liberty to unite with that portion of heat which the 
air had depofited. 

“And lienee animal heat feems to depend upon a 
procefs fimilar to a chemical elective attradlion. The 
air is received into the lungs, containing a great quan¬ 
tity of abfolute heat. The blood is returned from 
the extremities, highly impregnated with phlogiflon. 

The attradlion of the air to the phlogiflon is greater 
than that of the blood. The principle will, there¬ 
fore, leave the blood to combine with the air.' By the 
addition of the phlogiflon, the air is obliged to depo- 
fit a part of its abfolute heat; and as the capacity of , 
.the blood is at the fame moment increafed by the^re¬ 
paration of the phlogiflon, it will inftantly unite with 
that portion of heat which had been detached from 
the air. .n 

“ We learn from Dr Prieftley’s experiments with re- 
fpeft to refpiration, that arterial blood has a ftrong at¬ 
traction to phlogiflon : it will confequently, during 
the circulation, imbibe this principle from thofe parts 
whichretains it with leaf! force, or from the putrefeent 
parts of the fyflem ; and hence the venous blood/’^'A'iso t' 
when it returns to the lungs, is found to be highly h’* 
impregnated with phlogiflon. By this impregnation, 
its capacity for containing heat is-diminilhed. In pro¬ 
portion, therefore, as the blood, which had been de- 
phlogiflicated by the procefs of refpiration, becomes 
again combined with phlogiflon in the conrfe of the 
circulation, it will gradually give out that heat which 
it had received in the lungs, and diffufe it over the 
whole fyflem. 

. Thus it appears, that, in refpiration, the blood 
is continually difeharging: phlogiflon and abforbing 
heat; and that, in the courfe of circulation, it is con¬ 
tinually imbibing phlogflon and emitting heat. 

. “ 11 ma y be proper to add, that as the blood, by 
us impregnation with phlogiflon, has its capacity for 
containing heat dimiiiifhed ; fo, on the contrary, thofe 
paitsof the fyflem from which it receives this prin¬ 
ciple, will have their capacity for containing heat in¬ 
creafed, and will confequently abforb heat. 

“ Now if the changes ill the capacities, and the 
quantities of matter changed in a given time, were 
fiicsi that the whole of the abfolute heat feparated 
from the blood were abforbed, it is manifefl that no 
part of the heat which is received in the lungs would 
become fenfible in the eburfe of the circulation. 

“ That this, however, isnot the cafe, will, I think, 
be evident from the following confiderations : 

. “ We know that fenfible heat is produced by the 
circulation of the blood ; and we have proved by ex¬ 
periment, that a quantity of abfolute heat is commu¬ 
nicated to that fluid in the lungs, and is again difen¬ 
gaged from it in its progrefs through the fyflem. If, 
therefore. The whole of the abfolute heat, which is 
ieparated from the blood, were abforbed by thofe parts 
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H«at. of the fyftcm from which it receives the phlogifton,dt 
v would he neceflary to have recourfe to fome other 
caufe, to account for the fenfible heat which is pro¬ 
duced in the circulation. But by the rules of philo- 
fophiling, we are to admit no more caufes of natural 
things than fuch as are both true and fufficient to ex¬ 
plain the appearances; for nature delights in fimplicity, 
and afieCls not the pomp of fuperfluons caufes. 

We may, therefore, fafely conclude, that the ab- 
folute heat wliich is feparated from the air in refpira,- 
tion, and abforbed by the blood, is the true caitfe of 
animal heat. 

(< It mult neverthelefs be granted, that thefe parts 
of the fyltem which communicate phlogilton to the 
blood, will have their capacity for containing heat in- 
creafcd ; -and therefore, that a part of the abfolute 
heat which is feparated from the blood will be ab¬ 
forbed. 

“ But from the quantity of heat, which becomes 
fenfible in the courfe of the circulation, it is manifelt 
that the portion of heat which is thus abforbed is 
Yeryinconliderable. 

“ It, appears therefore, that the blood, in its pro- 
grefis through the fyllem, gives out the heat which it 
.had, 7 received from the air in the lungs; a fmall portion 
of this heat is abforbed by thofe particles which im¬ 
part the phlogilton to the blood; the reft becomes 
redundant, or is converted into moving and fenfible 
9 heat.” 

ThefubjeCt Mr Crawford’s, theory, which doth not eflentially 
ftill uncer- differ from Dr. Black’s, feeing to be the belt that hath 
tain. yet appeared. There is however, one difficulty which 
items common to them all, and which, even on Mr 
Crawford’s principles, feerns not to admit of folution. 
If animal heat entirely depends on fomething peculiar 
to a living body, why doth it fometimes continue af¬ 
ter lifehath ceafed ?: If heat depends on the evolution 
of phlpgifton by the action of the blood-velfels, ac¬ 
cording to Dr Dugnd, why ffiould it remain when 
.theft veffels ceafe to-adl, as, according to Dr Dugud 
himfelf, it fometimes doth ? If, according to Mr Craw¬ 
ford, it is every moment attracted from the air, why is 
it not always in proportion to the refpiration ? Or, if 
fixed air contains fucli a fmall proportion of abfolute 
heat as, by Mr Crawford’s experiments, it feems to do, 
why doth it impart fuch a ftrong and lafting degree of 
heat to the bodies of thofe who are killed by it ? See 
Blood, n° 31. 

Other objections have been made by Mi-Pearfon, 
which are related in the Medical Journal. They are 
•founded on fome appearances found on the drlfedtion 
of morbid bodies; where it has been found that the 
pulmonary artery, and even the lungs themfelves, have 
been totally deftroyed by difeafe, and yet the perfon 
has furyived for fome time. In thefe cafes, however, 
it is probable, that the blood had ftill an opportunity 
of abforbing the vital principle from the air, which 
might make thofe produce heat alfo by fome media- 
nifm unknown to 11s. The whole of Dr Crawford’s 
doCtrine of latent.heat has alfo been attacked in a 
Treatife • by Mr Leopold Vacca Berlinghieri. His 
objections are derived from the calculations of Dr 
Crawford himfelf; but our limits will not admit of 
our entering,into this difpute. 

Internal Heat of the Earth. That there is a very 


•confiderable degree of heat always felt in digging to Heat, 
great depths in the earth, is agreed upon by allnatu- ' 
ralifts : but the quantity of this heat hath feldom been 
meafured in any part; much lefsisit known, whether 
in digging to an equal depth in different parts of the 
earth, the heat is found always the fame. In digging 
mines, wells, &c. they find that at a little depth below 
thefurfaceit feels cold. A little lower it is colder 
ftill, as being beyond any immediate influence of the 
fun’s rays ; infomuch that water will freeze almoft at 
any feafon of the year ; but when we go to the depth 
of 40 or. So feet, it begins to grow warm, fo that no 
ice can bear it; and then the deeper we go, ftill th« 
greater the heat, until at Iaft refpiration grows diffi¬ 
cult, and the candles go out. 

This heat of the earth hath been varioufly explain¬ 
ed. Some have had recourfe to an immenfe body of 
fire lodged in the centre of the earth, which they con- 
lider as a-central fun, and the great principle of the 
generation,, vegetation, nutrition, &c. of foffil and 
vegetable bodies. But Mr Boyle, who had been at the 
.bottomoffome mineshimfelf, fufpeCts that thisdegree 
•of heat, at lcaft in fome of them, may arife from the 
peculiar nature of the minerals generated therein. To 
confirm this, he inftances a mineral of a vitriolic kind, 
dug up in large quantities in many parts of England, 
which by the bare effufion of common water will grow 
fo hist that it will almoft take fire—Thefe hypothe- 
fes are-liable to the following objections. 1. If there 
is within the earth a body of aCtual fire it feems dif¬ 
ficult to ffiow why that fire ffiould not confume and 
moulder away the outer ffiell of earth, till either the 
earth was totally deftroyed, or the fire extinguffied. 

2. If the internal heat of the earth is owing to the 
aCtion of water upon mineral fubftances, that action 
through time mnft have ceafed, and the heat have to¬ 
tally vaniffied ; but we have no reafon to think that 
the heat of the earth is any thing lefs juft now than it 
was a thoufand years ago. The phenomenon is eafily 
explained by the propolitions laid down under the ar¬ 
ticle Heat. If heat is nothing elfe than a certain 
mode of aCtion in the ethereal fluid, or the matter of 
light by which it flows out from a body in all directions 
as radii drawn from the centre to the circumference of 
3 circle ; it will then follow, that if an opaque body 
abforbs any conliderable quantity of light, it mult ne- 
ceflarily grow hot. The reafon ot this is plain. The 
body can hold no more than a certain quantity of 
ethereal matter ; if more is continually forcing itfelf 
in, that which has already entered mull go out. But 
it cannot ealily get out, becaufe it is hindered by the 
particles of the body among which it is detained. It 
makes an effort therefore in all directions to feparate 
the particles from each other; and lienee the body 
expands, and the effort of the fluid to efcape is felt 
when we put our hands on the body, which we then 
fay is hot. Now, as the earth is perpetually abforbing; 
the ethereal matter, which comes from the fun in an 
immenfe ftream, and which we call his light, itis plain, 
that every pore of it mull have been filled with this 
matter long ago. The quantity that is lodged in the 
earth, therefore, muft be continually endeavouring to 
feparate its particles from each other, and confequent- 
Jy muft make it hot. The atmofphere, which is perpe¬ 
tually receiving that portion of the ethereal matter 

which 
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Heat, which iflues from the earth, countera&s the force of 
Hc’atli.the internal heat, and cools the external furfacc of the 

—«- earth, and for a confiderable way down ; and hence the 

earth for 30 or 30 feet down, Ihows none of that heat 
which is felt at greater depths. See Heat. 

Heat, in medicine. Great heats are not fo much 
the immediate, as the remote, caufe of a general fick- 
nefs, by relaxing the fibres, and difpofing the juices to 
pntrefa&ion; efpecially among foldiers and perfons 
expofed the whole day to the fun ; for the greateH 
heats are feldom found to produce epidemic difeafes, 
till the perfpiration is Hopped by wet clothes, fogs, 
dews, damps, &c. and then fome bilious or putrid dif- 
temperis the certain confequence, as fluxes and ardent 
Intermitting fevers. Nevcrthelefs, itmuft be allowed, 
that heats have fometimesbeen fo great as to prove the 
more immediate caufe of particular diforders; as when 
centinels have been placed without cover or frequent 
reliefs in fcorcliing heats; or when troops march or are 
exercifed in the heat of the day; or when people im¬ 
prudently lie down and deep in the fun. All thefe 
circumftances are apt to bring on diilempers, varying 
according to the feafon of the year. In the begin¬ 
ning of fummer, thefe errors produce inflammatory fe¬ 
vers ; and in autumn, a remitting fever or dyfentery. 
To'prevent, therefore, the effects-of immoderate heats, 
commanders have found it expedient fo to order the 
marches that the men come to the ground before the 
heat of the day ; and to give flrift orders that none 
of them fleep out of their tents, which in fixed en¬ 
campments, may be covered with boughs to fhade them 
from the fun. It is likewife a rule of great importance 
to have the foldiers exercifed before the cool of the 
morning is over; for by that means not only the fultry 
heats arc avoided, but the blood being cooled, and the 
fibres braced, the body will be better prepared to bear 
the heat of the day. Laftly, in very hot weather, it 
has often been found proper to fliorten the centinel’s 
duty, when obliged to Hand in the fun. 

Heath, in botany. See Erica. 

Berry-bearing Heath. See EMTETR-tTM. 

HEATH (James), an Englilh hiftorian, was born 
1629 at London; where his father, who was the king’s 
cutler, lived. He was educated at Wellminfler fchool, 
and became a fludent of Chrift-church, Oxford, in 
1646. In 1648, he was ejefted from thence by the 
parliament vilitors for his adherence to the royal 
caufe; lived upon his patrimony till it was almofi 
fpent; and then marrying was obliged to write books 
and corredt the prefs in order to maintain his family. 
He died of a confumption and dropfy at London in 
Augufl 1664, and left feveral children to the parilh. 
His principal publications were, 1. A brief Chronicle 
of the late Inteftine War in the Three Kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, &c. 1661, 8vo; af¬ 
terwards enlarged by the author and completed from 
1637 to 1663, in four parts, 1663, in a thick 8ve. 
To this was again added a continuation from 1663 to 
1675 by John Philips, nephew by the mother to Mil- 
ton, 1676, folio. 2. Flagellum : or, The Life and 
Death, Birth and burial, of Oliver Cromwell, the late 
Ufurper 1663. The third edition came out with ad¬ 
ditions in 1665, 8vo. 3. A New Book of Loyal 
..Englilh Martyrs and ConfelTors, who have endured 


the Pains and Terrors of Death, Arraignment, &c. Heath 
for the Maintenance of the juft and legal government !i 
of thefe Kingdoms both in Church and State, 1663, Haven. 
iamo. The reafon why fitch writers as our author " 
continue to be read, and will tably always be read, 
is not onlybecaufe Hiflorta quoquo mode feripta diicpiatt 
but alfo becaufe in the meanelt hiftorian there will al¬ 
ways be found fome fadts, of which there will he no 
caufe to doubt the truth, and which yet wifi tot be 
found in the bell. Thus Heath, who perhaps had 
nothing but pamphlets and news papers to compile 
from, frequently relates fads that throw light upon 
the hiltory of thofe times, which Clarendon, though 
he drew every thing from the molt authentic records, 
has omitted. 

Heath (Thomas), an aldermen of Exeter, and 
fatherof John Heath, Efq ; one of thejudges of the 
Common pleas, was author of An Filly towards a 
new Englilh Verfion of the Book of Job from tho 
original Hebrew, with fame account of his Life, 1735, 

8vo.—His brother Benjamin, a lawyer of eminence, 
and town-clerk of Exeter, was likewife an author ; 
and wrote, 1. An Eftay towards a demonftrative Proof 
of the Divine Exiftencc, Unity, and Attributes; to 
which ispremiGed, A Ihort defence of the Argument 
commonly called d priori, 1740. 2. The Cafeof the 

County of Devon with refped to the Confequences of * 
the New Excife Duty on Cyder and Perry. Publi/hed 
by the dire&ion of the Committee appointed at a 
General meeting of that County to fuperintead the 
Application for the Repeal of that Duty, 1763, 4to. 

3. Not# five Lefiiones ad Tragicorum Greecorum vete- 
rum, JEfchyl, &c. 1752, 4to; a work which places the 
author’s learning and critical flcill in a very confpicu- 
ous light. The fame folidity of judgment apparent in 
the preceding, diftingniihed the author’s laft; produc¬ 
tion. 4. ARevifal of Shakefpeare’s,- Text, wherein the 
alterations introduced into it by the more modern 
editors and critics are particuliarly confidered, 1765, 

8vo. 

HEATHENS, in matters of religion. See Pa¬ 
gans. 

HEAVEN, literally fignifies theexpanfe of thefir- 
mament, furrounding our earth, and -extended every 
way to an immenfe diftance. 

Heaven, among Chriflian divines and philofophers, 
is confidered as a place in fome remote part of infinite 
fpace in which the omniprefent Deity is faid to af¬ 
ford a nearer and more immediate view of himfelf, 
and a more fenlible manifeftation of his glory, than 
in the other parts of the univerfe. This is often call¬ 
ed the empyrean, from that fplendor with which it 
is fuppofed to be invefied ; and of this place the in¬ 
spired writers give us the moft noble and magnificent 
deferiptions. 

The Pagans confideredheayen as the refidenceonly 
of the celeftial gods, into which no mortals were ad¬ 
mitted after deach unlefs they were deified, fts for 
the fouls of good men they were coniigned to the ely- 
fiaii fields. See Elvs/a.v-F ields. 

Heaven, amongaftrouomers, called alfo the ethe¬ 
real and Harry heaven, is that immenfe region where 
the Hars, planets, and comets, are difpofed. See 
Astrqxomt, paffim. 
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This is what Moles calls the firmament, fpeaking of 
it as the work of the fecond day’s creation ; at lealt it 
is thus the word jppi is ul'ually rendered by his inter- 
' preters; though foincwhat abufively, to countenance 
their own notions of the heavens, being firm or folid. 
The word it is certain, properly fignifies no more 
than expanfe or extension ; a term very well adapted 
by the prophet to the ’impreilion which the heavens 
make on our fenfes ; whence in other parts of fcrip- 
ture, the heaven is compared to a curtain or a tent 
Itretched out to dwell in. The LXX firlt added to 
this idea of expanfion that of firm or folid ; render¬ 
ing it by s-sf according to the philofophy of thofe 
times; in which they have been followed by the mo¬ 
dern tranfla tors. 

The later pliilofophers, as Des Cartes, Kircher, &c. 
have eaiily demonitrated thisheaven not to be folid, but 
fluid ; but they ftill fuppofe it full, or perfe&ly denfe, 
without any vacuity, and cantoned out into many vor¬ 
tices.-But others have overturned not only the fo- 

lidity, but the fuppofed plenitude, of the heavens. Sir 
Ifaac Newton has abundantly fhown the heavens void 
of almoltallreliltance; and, confequently, of almoft all 
matter: this he proves from the phenomena of the 
celeftial bodies; from the planets perfilting in their 
motions without any fenfible diminution of their ve¬ 
locity; and the comets freely palling in all direftions 
towards all parts of the heavens. 

Heaven, taken in a general fenfe, for the whole ex¬ 
panfe between our earth'and the remoteft regions of 
the fixed ftars, may be divided into two very unequal 
parts, according to the matter found therein ; viz. the 
atmofphere, or aerial heaven pofleffed by air; and .the 
asthereal heaven, polfefred by a thin, unrefilling me¬ 
dium, called ather. 

Heaven is moreparticuliarly ufed, in altronomy, 
for an orb, or circular region, of the aethereal heaven. 
The ancient aftronomers affumed as many different 
heavens as they obferved different motions therein. 
Thefe they fuppofed all to be folid, as thinking they 
could not otherwife fuftain the bodies fixed in them; and 
"fpherical, that being the molt proper form for motion. 
Thus we had feven heavens for the feven planets; viz. 
the heavens of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. ' The eighth was for the 
fixed flats,which they particularly called th t firmament 
Ptolemy adds a ninth heaven, which he called th tpri.~ 
rnum mobile. After him two cryftalline heavens were 
added by king Alphonfus, &c. to account for fome ir¬ 
regularities in the motions of the other heavens : and 
laftly an empyrean heaven was drawn over th e whole, 
for the relidence of the Deity; which made'the num¬ 
ber tv. elve. But others admitted many more heavens 
according as th eir different views and hypothefes requi¬ 
red. Eudoxes fuppofes 23, Calippus 30, Regiomon¬ 
tanus 33, Ariftode 47, andFracaftor no lefs than 70. 
It mult be added,, however, that the aftronomers did 
not hutch concern themfelves whether the heavens 
they thus allow of were real or not; provided they 
ferved a purpofe in accounting for any of the celeftial 
motions, and agreed with the phenomena. 

HEBDOMADARY; Hebdomadarius, or Heb- 
eomadius,. a memberof achaprer or convent, whofe 
week it is to officiate in the choir, to rehearfe the 
anthems and prayers, and to perform the ufnal 


fundtions which the fuperiors perform at folemn feafts,. Hebdome 
and other extraordinary occalions. The word is form- ■ II. 
ed of the Greek IWc^at, which lignifies the number m ‘. 
feven; of Iwra, feven. 

The hebdomadary generally collates to the bene¬ 
fices which become vacant during his week; though 
it is ufually looked upon as an abufe. 

In cathedrals, the hebdomadary was a canon of 
prebendary, who had the peculiar care of the choir, 
and the infpedtion of the officers for his week. 

In monafteries, the hebomadary is he who waits at 
table for a week, or other ftated period ; diredts and 
affifts the cook, &c. 

HEBDOME, a folemnity of the ancient Greeks, in 
honour of Apollo, in which the Athenians fung hymns 
to his prlife,and carried in their hands branches of laurel 
The word lignifies the feventh day, this folemnity be¬ 
ing obferved on the feventh day of every lunar'month. 

HEBE, in ancient mythology, a goddefs, the idea 
of whom, among the Romans, feems to have been 
much the fame with that of eternal youth, or an im¬ 
mortality of blifs; agreeably to‘which, life is repre- 
fented on a gem, in the great duke’s collection at Flo¬ 
rence, with a young airy look, and drinking out of a 
little bowl; or, according to Milton’s expreffion, 

“ Quaffing immortality and joy.” She is fabled to 
have been a daughter of Jupiter and Juno. According 
to fome Ihe was the daughter of Juno only, who con¬ 
ceived her after eating lettuces. As Ihe was fair and 
always in the bloom of youth, Ihe was called t,he god¬ 
defs of youth, and made by her mother cup-bearer to 
all the gods. She was difmiffed from her office by Ju¬ 
piter, becaufe Ihe fell down in an indecent pollute as 
Ihe was pouring nedtar to the gods at a grand feltival; 
and Ganymedes, the favourite of Jupiter, fucceeded 
her as cup-bearer. She was employed by her mother 
to prepare her chariot, and to harnefs her peacocks 
whenever requiiite. When Hercules was railed to the 
rank of a god, he was reconciled to Juno by marrying 
, her daughter Hebe, by whom he had two fons, Alexis 
ares and Anicetus. As Hebe had the power of re- 
ftoring gods and men to the vigour of youth, ihe, at 
tlieinftance of her hufband, performed that kind of¬ 
fice to lolans his friend. Hebe was worlhipped at 
Sicyon, under the name of Dia, and at Rome under, 
that of Juventus. 

HEB.ENSRETIA, in botany: A genus of the an- 
giofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs. 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under, 
the 48th order, aggregate. The calyx is emarginated, 
and divided below ; ilie corolla unilabiate ; the lip 
rifing. upwards, and quadrifid; the capfule dif- 
permous ; the ftamina inferted into the margin of the 
’ limb of the corolla. 

HEBER, the fon of Salah, and father of Peleg,, 
from whom the Hebrews derived their name, accord¬ 
ing to Jofephus, Eufebius, Jerome, Bede, and molt 
of the interpreters of the lacred writings; but Huet bi- 
fliopof Avrancbes, in his Evangelical Demonltration, 
has attempted to proye, that the Hebrews took their 
name from the word. heber, which, lignifies beyond, be¬ 
caufe they came from beyond the-Euphrates. Heber > 
is fuppofed to have been born 258ryears B..C. and to., 
have lived 464 years. 

HEBRAISM, an idiom,, or. manner of fpeaking, 

peculiar 
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Hebrew, peculiar to the Hebrew language. See the next ar- On the other fide, or .’for the primitive antiquity of Hebrew. 

—v-- t i c i e . the fquare character, arc the two Buxtorfs, Leufden, ' v 

HEBREW, fomething relating’to the Hebrew. Calovius, Hottinger, Spanheim, Lightfoot, &c. They 
See Hebrews. Thus we fay, Hebrew Bible. See urge, from Matthewv. 18. that jodis really theleail 
Bibt.e. of the confonants in the prefent Hebrew, whereas 

Hebrew character. There are two kinds of He- it is one of the largeft characters in the Samaritan al- 
brew characters: the ancient, called alfo th t fquare ; phabet; but Walton replies, that if our Saviour here 
and the modern, or rabbinical characters. ipeaksof the leafi letter of the alphabet, we can only 

1. Thefquare Hebrew takesitsdenomination from the infer that the Chaldee character was ufed in our Savi- 
figureofits characters, which Hand more fquare, and our’s time, which is not denied by thofe who main- 
have their angles more exaCt <tad prccife than the tain the Samaritan to be the original. They alfo al- 
other. This character is ufed in the text of the holy lege, that the Jews were too obflinate and fuperflitious 
feripture, and their other principal and moll important to allow their facred character to be altered ; but if 
Writings. When both this and the rabbinical charac- this was done under the direction and authority of 
ter are ufed in the fame work, the former is for the Ezra, the argument will be much invalidated. Far- 
text, or the fundamental part; and the latter for the tber, they fay that Ezra could not alter the ancient 
.acceffory part, as the glofs, rtote 3 , commentaties, &c. character, becaufe it was impollible to make the alte- 
The belt and moll beautiful characters of this kind, rations in all their copies. This argument, however, 
are thofe copied from the characters in the Spanilh is contradicted by faCt; fince the old Englilh black 
manuferipts; next, thofe from the Italian manuferipts; letter is actually changed for the Roman. They fay, 
then thofe from the French; and laftly, thofe of the likewife, that Ezra was not difpofed to profane the 
Germans, whofe characters are much the fame, with facred writings with a heathen character: but this 
refpeCt to the other genuine fquare Hebrew charac- fuppofes that Ezra was fo fuperflitious as to imagine, 
tefs, that the Gothic or Dutch characters are with that there was feme peculiar fanCtity in the fhape of 
, refpeCt to the Roman. the letters. Moreover, the advocates for this opinion 


Several authors contend, that the fquare character 
is not the real ancient Hebrew character, written from 
.the beginning of the language to the time of the Ba- 
.bylonifh captivity; but that it is the Aflyrian, or 
Chaldee character, which the Jews affumed, and ac- 
cuftomed themfelves to during the captivity, and 
retained afterwards. They fay, that the Jews, during 
their captivity, had quite difufed their ancient charac¬ 
ter ; fo that Ezra found it neceffary tohavethe facred 
books tranferibed into the Chaldean fquare character. 
Thefe authors add, that what we call the Samaritan 
character, is the genuine ancient Hebrew. Of this 
opinion are Scaliger, Bochart,Cafaubon, Voffius, Gro- 
tius, Walton, Capellius, &c. and among the ancients 
Jerome and Eufebius. On this fide it is urged, that 
the prefent characters are called Allyrian by. the an¬ 
cient Jewilh writers of the Talmud, and’therefore 
mull have been brought from Affyria; but to this 
. argument it is replied, that there were two forts of 
characters anciently in ufe, viz. the facred or prefent 
. fquare character, and the profane or civil, which we 
call Samaritan ; and that the facred is called Allyrian, 
becaufe it firlt began in AlTyria to come into common 
ufe. It is farther alleged, that the Chaldee letters, 
which the Jews now ufe, were unknown to the ancient 
Jews before the captivity, from Dan. i. 4. More¬ 
over, it is inferred from'2 Kings, xvii. 28. whence we 
learn that a Jewilh prielt wasfent to teach the Sama¬ 
ritans the worlhip of Jehovah ; on which occafion he 
mull have taught them the law ; and yet no mention 
occurs ofhis teaching them the language or character 
that thelaw was then written in, the character which 
the Samaritans ufed. But the chief argument is taken 
from fome ancient Jewilh Ihekles, with a legend on 
one fide “The Ihekel of Ifrael,’’ and on the other 


appeal to ancient coins found in Judaea, with a legend 
in the Chaldee or Allyrian character. But the ge- 
nuinefsof thefe coins is much fufpeCted. 

The learned Jeluit Souciet maintains, with great 
addrefs, that the ancient Hebrew character is that 
found on the medals ofSimon, and others, commonly 
called Samaritan medals; but which, he afferts^were 
really Hebrew medals, ftruckby die Jews, and not 
the Samaritans. „. 

Buxtorf endeavours to reconcile thefe two opinions,, 
by producing a variety of palfages from the rabbles to 
prove, that both thefe characters were anciently ufed ; 
the prefent fquare character being that in which the 
tables of the law, and the copy depolited in the ark, 
were written ; and the other character being ufed in 
the copies of the law which were written for private 
and common ufe, and in civil affairs in general; and 
that after the captivity, Ezra enjoined the former to 
be ufed by the Jews on all occafions, leaving the latter 
to the Samaritans and apoltates. But it can hardly be 
allowed by any who conlider the difference between 
the Chaldee and Samaritan characters, withrefpeCl to* 
convenience and beauty, that they were ever ufed at 
the fame time. After all, it is of no great moment 
which of thefe, or whether either of them, were the 
original characters ; fince it appeal's, that no change 
of the words has arifen from the manner of writing 
them, becaufe the Samaritan and Jewifh Pentateuch 
almofl always agree after fo many ages. It is moft 
probable that the form of thefe characters has varied in 
different periods ; this appears from the teflimony of 
Montfaucon,in his Hexapla Origenis, vol. i. p. 22. 
&c. and is implied in Dr Kennicot’s making the cha¬ 
racters in which manuferipts are written one tefl of 
their age. 


“ Jerufalem the holy, ”both in Samaritan characters. 2. The modern, rabbinical, is a good neat cha- 
Thefe ihekles, it is faid, muff; have been coined before rafter, formed of the fquare Hebrew,, by rounding it^ 
the divifion of the iwo kingdoms of Judah arid Ifrael, and entrenching moft of the angles or corners of the 
or at Leafi before the AfTyrian captivity, becaufe the letters, to make it the more eafy and flowing. The 
Samaritans never afterwards reckoned Jerufalem holy, letters ufed by the Gerntans-are very different, from the 

r,abfe£ 
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Hebrew, rabbinical charadterufed everywhere elfe, though all 
v ' formed alike from the fquare character, but the Ger¬ 
man in a more ilovenly manner than the reft—The 
rabbins frequently make ufe either of their own, or the 
fquare Hebrew character, to write the modern lan¬ 
guages in. There are even books in the vulgar tongues 
printed in Hebrew charadters; inftances whereof are 
feen in the French king’s library. 

Hebrew Language, that fpoke.n by the Hebrews, 
and wherein the Old Teflament is written. 

This appears to be the in oft ancient of all the lan¬ 
guages in the world, at leaft we know of none older ; 
and fome learned men are of opinion, that this is the 
language in which God fpoke to Adam in Paradife. 
Dr Sharpe adopts the opinion that the Hebrew was 
the original language ; not indeed that the Hebrew is 
the unvaried language of our firfl parents, but that it 
was the general language of men at the difperfion ; 
and however it might have been improved and altered 
from the firfl fpeech of our firfl parents, it was the 
original of all the languages, or almofl all the lan¬ 
guages, or rather dialedts, that have fince arifen in the 
world. 

The books of the Old Teflament are the only pieces 
to be found, in all antiquity, written in pure He¬ 
brew ; and the language of many of thefe is extreme¬ 
ly fublime : it appears perfedlly regular, and particu¬ 
larly fo in its conj ugations. Indeed, properly fpeak- 
ing, it has but one conjugation; but this is varied in 
each feven or eight different ways, whichliasthe effedt 
of fo many different conjugations, and affords a great 
variety of expreffions to reprefen t by a fingle word 
the different modifications of a verb, and many ideas 
which in the modern and in many of the ancient and 
learned languages cannot be expreffed without a peri- 
phrafis. 

The primitive words, which are called roots, have 
feldom more than three letters or two fyllables. 

In this language there are 22 letters, only five of 
which are ufnally reckoned vowels, which are the fame 
with ours, viz. a, e,i, o,u ; but then each vowel is 
divided into two, a long and a fhort, the found of the 
former being fomewhat grave and long, and that of 
the latter fhort and acute : it mull however be remark¬ 
ed, that the two lafl vowels have founds that differ in 
other refpects belides quantity and a greater or lefs 
elevation. To thefe 10 or 12 vowels may be added 
others, called femi-vowels, which ferveto conned the 
confonants, and to make the eafier tranfitions from one 
to another. The number of accents in this languge 
are indeed prodigious: of thefe there are near 40, 
the ufe of fome of which, notwithflanding all the in¬ 
quiries of the learned, are not yet perfedtly known. 
We know, in general, that they ferve to diffinguifh 
the fentenceslike the points called commas,femicolons, 
&c. in our language; to determine the quantity of the 
fyllables ; and to mark the tone with which they are 
to be fpoken or fung. It is no wonder, then, that there 
are more accents in the Hebrew than in the other lan¬ 
guages, fince they perform the office of three different 
things, which in other languages are called by different 
names. 

As we have no Hebrew but what is contained in 
the Scripture, that language to us wants a great many 

4 


words; not only becaufe in thofc primitive times the Hebrew.' 

languages were not fo copi6us as at prefent; but alfo -~ 

on this account, that the infpired writers had no oc- 
cafion to mention many of the terms that might be in 
the language. 

The Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, &c. languages, are 
by fome held to be only dialedts of the Hebrew; as 
the French, Italian, Spanifh, &c. are dialedts of the 
Latin. It has been fuppofed by many very learned 
men, that the Hebrew charadters or letters were often 
ufed hieroglyphically, and that each had its feveral di- 
Ilindl fenfe underfiood as a hieroglyphic. Neuman', 
who feemsto have taken infinite pains to find out this 
fecret meaningof thefe letters, gives the following ex¬ 
plication,: tt alepb, he fays, is a charadter denoting mo¬ 
tion, readinefs, and adlivity ; 3 beth, fignifies, 1. Mat¬ 
ter, body, fubflance, thing; 2. Place, fpace, or ca¬ 
pacity; and, 3. In, within, or contained: 2 gimel~ 

Hands, for flexion, bending, or obliquity of any kind: 

- \ daleth , fignifies any protrufion made from without, 
or any promotion of any kind: n Hands for pre¬ 
fence, or demonfirative eflence of any thing: \vau. 

Hands for copulation or growing together of things : 
l dfain\ exprefles vehement protrufion and violent com- 
preffion, fuch as is occafioned by at once violently 
difeharging and conflringing a thing together; it alfo 
fignifies fometimes thefiraightening of any figure into a 
narrow point at the end ; rt chetb, ekprefles aflocia- 
tion, fociety, or any kind of compofition or combi¬ 
nation of things together : 53 teth, Hands for the with¬ 
drawing, drawing back, or recefs of any thing : 1 jod, 
fignifies extenlion and length, whether in matter or 
in time: 3 caph, exprefles a turning, curvednefs, or 
eoncavity: b tarnech, Hands for an addition, accefs, 
impulfe, or adverfation, and fometimes for preffhre : 
o mem, exprefles amplitude, or the amplifying any 
thing in whatever fenfe ; in regard to continuous qua¬ 
lities, it fignifies the adding length, breadth, and cir¬ 
cumference ; and in disjundt qualities it fignifies mul¬ 
titude : 2 nun, fignifies the propagation of one thing 
.from another, or of the fame thing from one perfon 
to another : d famech, exprefles cindture and coardta- 
tion : y ain, Hands forobfervation,objedlion, or obvia¬ 
tion : 2 pe, Hands for a crookednefsor an angle of any 
figure : if tfade, exprefles contiguity and clofe fuccef- 
fion : p koph, exprefles a circuit or ambit: 1 refh, ex- 
prefles the egrefs of any thing, as alfo the exterior 
part of a thing, and the extremity or end of any 
thing: & Jhin, fignifies the number three, or the third 
degree, or the utmoff perfedtion of any thing: n tats,. 
exprefles a fequel, continuation, or fucceffion of any 
tiling. 

According to this explication, as the feveral parti¬ 
cular letter: of the Hebrew alphabet feparately fignify 
the ideas of motion, matter, fpace, and feveral modi¬ 
fications of matter, fpace, and motion, it follows, that 
a language, the words of which are compofed of fuch 
exprefiive charadters, muff ncceflarily be of all lan¬ 
guages the mofi perfect and exprefiive, as the words 
formed of fuch letters, according to their determinate 
feparate fignifications, muff convey the idea of all the 
matters contained in the fenfe of the feveral charac¬ 
ters, and be at once a name and a definition, or fuc- 
cindt defeription of the fubjedt, and all things mate- 
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Hebrew rial as well as fpiritual, all objects in the natural and 
H moral world, mud. be known as foon as their names 
Hebr ides are known, and their feparate letters confidered. 

'"~~ v ’ The words urirn and thummim are thus eafily ex¬ 

plained and found, perhaps the moll appolite and ex- 
preffive words that were ever formed. 

Rabbinical , or modern Hebrew, is the language ufed 
by the rabbins in the writings they have compofed. 
1 he balls or body hereof is the Hebrew and Chaldee, 
with divers alterations in the words of thefe two lan¬ 
guages, the meanings whereof they have conliderably 
enlarged and extended. Abundance of things they 
have borrowed from the Arabic: the reft is chiefly 
compofed of words and expreffions, chiefly from the 
Greek 1 forne from the Latin; and others from the 
other modern tongues ; particularly that fpoken in the 
place where each rabbin lived or wrote. 

The rabbinical Hebrew mull be allowed to be a very 
copious language. M. Simon, in his Hill. Crit. du Vieux 
Teftam. liv. iii. chap. 27. obferves,that thereis fcarce 
any art or fcience but the rabbins have treated thereof 
in it. They have trandated moll of the ancient phi- 
lofophers, mathematicians, aftronomers, and phyfi- 
cians ; and have written themfelves on moll fubjedts : 
they do not want even orators and poets. Add, that 
this language, notwithllanding it is fo crowded with 
foreign words, has its beauties vifible enough in the 
Works of thofe who have written well in it. 

HEBREWS, the defendants of Heber, common¬ 
ly called Jews. See Heber and Jews. 

Hebrews, or Epiflle to the Hebrews, a canonical 
book of the New Teftament. 

Though St Paul did not prefix his name to this 
epiflle, the concurrent tellimony of the bell authors 
ancient and modern, afford fuch evidence of his being 
the author of it, that the objections to the contrary are 
of little or no weight. 

The Hebrews, to whom this epiflle was wrote, were 
the believing Jews of Paleftine; and its defign was 
to convince them, and by their means all the Jewilh 
converts wherefoever difperfed, of the infufficiency 
and abolilhment of the ceremonial and ritual law. 

HEBRIDES, the general name of fome iflands ly¬ 
ing to the north-well of Scotland, of which kingdom 
they conftitutc a part. They are lituated between the 
55th and y^th degrees of latitude, are fuppofed to be 
about 300 in number, and to contain 48,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. The names of the largeft are Skie, Mull, 
Ilay and Arran. Of tliefe iflands Mr Pennant hath 
given the following hiltory. 

“ All the accounts left us by the Greek and Roman 
writers are iuveloped in obfeurity : at all times brief 
even in their deferiptions of places they had ealielt 
accefs to, and might have deferibed with the moll fa- 
tisfaftory precilion; but in remote places, their rela¬ 
tions furnilh little more than hints, the food for con¬ 
jecture to the vifionary antiquary. 

“ That Pyiheas, a traveller mentioned by Strabo, 
”liad vilited Great Eritain, I would wilh to make only 
apocryphal.Vwt aflerts that he vilited the remoter parts; 
and that he had alfo feen Thule, the land of romance 
amongft the ancients; which all might pretend to have 
feen; but every voyager,' to fwell his fame, made the 
ifland he faw laft the Ultima Thule of his travels. If 
Pytheas had reached tlfefe parts, he might have ob- 


ferved, floating in the feas, multitudes of gelatinous 
animals, the meduj'a of Linnaeus, and outof thefe have 
formed hisfable. He made his Thule a competition oj 
neither earth, fea, nor air ; but like a compaction oj them 
all: then, catching his flmile from what floated before 
him, compares it to the lungs of the fea, the Ariftote- 
lian idea of thefe bodies ; and from him adopted by 
naturalifts, fuccelfors to that great philofopher. Strabo 
very jultly explodes thefe abfiird tales; yet allows him 
merit in defciibing the climate of the places he had 
feen. As a farther proof of his having vilited the He¬ 
brides, he mentions their friendly iky, that prohibits 
the growth of the finer fruits: and that the natives are 
obliged to carry their corn under Iheltcr, to bear the 
•grain out, left it Ihould be fpoiled by the defeCl of fun 
and violence of the rains. This is the probable part 
of his narrative ; but when the time that the great 
geographer wrote is conlideredj at a period that thefe 
iilands had been negleCted for a very long fpace by the 
Romans, and when the difficulties of getting among a 
fierce and unfriendly nation muftbealmoll inl'uperable, 
doubts innumerable refpeCting the veracity of this 
relater mud arile. All that can be admitted in favour of 
him is, that lie was a great traveller: and thatliemight 
have either vifited Britain from fome of the nations 
commercing with our ifle ; or received from them ac¬ 
counts, which he afterwards dreffed out, mixed with 
the ornaments of fable. A traffic mult have been car¬ 
ried on with the very northern inhabitants of our iflands 
in the time of Pytheas; for one of the articles of com¬ 
merce mentioned by Stt^bo, the ivory bits, were made 
either of the teeth or the walrus, or of a fpecies of 
whale native of the northern feas. 

“ The geographer Mela who'flourilhed in the reign 
of Claudius, is the next who takes notice of our leller 
iflands. He mentions the Orcades confining of 30: 
the iEmodae of feven. The Romans had then made a 
conquelt of the former, and mighthave feen the latter: 
but from the words of the hillorian, it is probable that 
the Shetland iilands were thofe intended ; for he in¬ 
forms, that the * fEmodas were carried out over 
againft Germany the fite of the Hebrides will not 
admit this defeription, which agrees very well with 
the others; for the ancients extended their Germany, 
and its imaginary iflands, to the extreme north. 

“ Pliny the elderis thenext that mentions thefe re¬ 
mote places. He lived later than the preceding wri¬ 
ters, and of courfe his information is fuller; by means 
of intervening difeoveries, he has added ten more to 
the number of the Orcades; is the firll writer that 
mentions the Hffibudes, the iflands in quellion ; and 
joins in the fame line the ASmodas, or, as it is in the 
bell editions more properly written, the Acmod^e, or ex¬ 
treme point of the Roman expeditions to the north, 
as the Shetland ifles in the high eft probability were. 
Pliny and Mela agree in the number of the .ffimodse, 
or Acmodas ; the former makes that of the Hoebudes 
30 ; an account extremely near the truth, dedufling 
the little ifles, or rather rocks, that furround moll of 
the greater, and many ofthem fo indiftindl as fcarcely 
to be remarked, except on an aftual furvey. 

“Solinus fucceeds Pliny. If he, as is fuppofed, was 
cotemporary with -Agricola, he has made very ill ufe 
of the light he might have received from the expedi¬ 
tions of that great general: his officers might have 

fur- 
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Hebrides, furniftied the hiftorian with better materials than thole 
' v he has communicated. He has reduced the number of 
the Hosbudes to live. He tells us, that “ the inhabi¬ 
tants were unacquainted with corn : that they lived 
only on fiih and milk: that they had one king, as 
the illands were only feparated from each other by 
narrow llraits : that their prince was bound by cer¬ 
tain rules of government, to do jpftice ; and was pre¬ 
vented by poverty from deviating from the true courfe, 
being fupported by the public, and allowed Nothing 
that he could call his own, not even a wife ; but then 
he-was allowed free choice, by turns one out of eve¬ 
ry diftriCt, of any female that caught his affection; 
which deprived him of all ambition about a fuccefTor.. 

“ By the number of thefe illands, and by the mi¬ 
nute attention given by the hiftorian to the circurn- 
ftance of their being feparated from each other by nar¬ 
row ftraits, I fhould imagine, that which is now 
called the Long Ifland, and includes Lewis, North 
Uift, Benbecula, South Uifl, and Barra, to have been 
the five Hoebudes of Solinus ; for the other great 
illands, fuch as Skie, &c. are too remote from each 
other to form the preceding very charaCteriftic deferip- 
tion of that chain of illands. Thefe might, na¬ 
turally fall under the rule of one petty prince ; almoft 
the only probable part of Solinus’s narrative. 

“ After a long interval appears Ptolemy, the E. 
gyptian geographer. He alfo enumerates five Ebudas ; 
and has given each a name : the Weftern Ebuda , the 
Eaftern, Ricina, JVlaleos, Epidium. Cambden con¬ 
jectures them to be the modern Skie, Lewis, Rathry 
or Racline, Mull, and Ilay: and I will not contro¬ 
vert his opinion. 

“ The Roman hiftorians give very little light into 
the geography of thefe parts. Tacitus, from whom 
molt might have been expected, is quite filent about 
the names of places; notwithHanding he informs us, 
that a fleet by the command of Agricola performed 
the circumnavigation of Britain. All that he takes 
notice of is the difeovery and the conqueft of the 
Orkneys : it fhould feem, that with the biographers 
of an ambitious nation, fiothing feemed worthy of no¬ 
tice but what they could dignify with the glory of 
victory. 

« It is very difficult to aflign a reafon for the change 
of name from Ebuda to Hebrides: the laft is modern; 
and feems, as the annotator on Dr Macpherfon fuppo- 
fes, to have arifen from the error of a tranferiber, who 
changed the u into ri. 

“ From all that has been collected from the an¬ 
cients, it appears that they were acquainted with lit¬ 
tle more of the Hebrides than the bare names : it is 
probable that the Romans, either from contempt- of 
fuch barren fpors, from the dangers of the feas, the 
violence of the tides, and the horrors of the narrow 
founds, in the inexperienced ages of navigation, ne¬ 
ver attempted their conqueft, or faw more of them 
than what they had in fight during the few circumna. 
vmationsof Great Britain, which were expeditions 
more of oftentation than of utility. 

“ The inhabitants had probably for fome ages 
their own governors ; one little king to each ifland, 
or to each groupe as neceflity required. It is reafon- 
able to fuppofe, that their government was as much 
divided as that of Great Britain, which, it is well 


known, was under the direction of numbers of petty Hebrides.' 
princes before it was reduced under the power of the —v— 
Romans. 

“ No account is given in hiftory of the time thefe ~ 
iflands were annexed to the government of Scotland. 

If we may credit our Saxon hiftorians, they appear to 
have been early under the dominion of the PiCts; for 
Bede and Adamnanus inform us, thatfoon after thearrii' 
val ofStColumba in their country, Brude, a Pictifli 
monarch, made the faint a prefent of the celebrated 
ifland of fona. But neither the holy men of this 
ifland, nor the natives of the reft of the Hebrides, en¬ 
joyed a permanent repofe after this event. The firft 
invafion of the Danes does not feem to be eafily afeer- 
tained. It appears that they ravaged Ireland, and the 
ifle of Rathry, as early as the year 735. In the folr 
lowing century, their expeditions bbcame more fre¬ 
quent: Harold Harfager, or the light-haired, purfued, 
in 875, feveral petty princes, whom he had expelled 
out of Norway; who had taken refuge in the Hebri¬ 
des, and molefted his dominions by perpetual defeents 
from thofe iflands.. He feems to have made a rapid 
conqueft: he gained as many victories as he fought 
battles; he put to death the chief of the pirates, and 
made anindifcriminateflaughteroftheirfollowers. Soon 
after his return, the iflanders repoflefled their ancient 
feats: and, in order to reprefs theirinfults,. he fent 
Ketil the.flat nofed with a fleet and fome forces for . 
that purpofe. He foon reduced them to terms, but 
made liisviCtoriqsfubfervient to his own ambition : he 
made alliances with the reguli he had fubdued ; he . 
formed intermarriages, and confirmed to them their 
old dominions. This effected, he fent back the fleet ’ 
to Harold ; openly declared himfelf independent ; 
made himfelf prince of the Hebrides; and caufed 
them' to acknowledge him as fuch by the payment 
of tribute and the .badges of vaflalage. Ketil re¬ 
mained, during life, mafter of the iflands; and his 
filly etfts appear to have been a warlike fet of freeboot¬ 
ers,, ready to join with any adventurers. Thus when 
Eric, fon of Harold Harfager, after being driven out 
of his own country, made an invafion of England, he 
put with his fleet into the Hebrides, received a large 
reinforcement of people fired with the hopes of prey; 
and then proceeded on his plan of rapine. After the 
death of Ketil, a kingdom was in aftertimes compos 
fed out of them, which, from tlierefidence of the little 
monarch in the ifle of Man, was ftyled that of Man. 

The iflands became tributary to that qf Norway for a 
confiderable time, and princes were fent from thence 
to.govern ; but at length they again ihook off the 
yoke.. Whether the little potentates ruled indepen¬ 
dent, or whether they put themfelves under the pro¬ 
tection of the Scottilh monarchs, does not clearly ap¬ 
pear ; but it is reafonable to fuppofe the laft, as Do¬ 
nald-Bane is accufed of making the Hebrides theprice 
of the afliftance given him by the Norwegians againft 
his own fubjeCts. Notwithftanding they might occa- 
fionally feek the protection of Scotland, yet they ne¬ 
ver were without princes of their own : policy alone, 
directed them to the former. From the chronicles of 
the kings of Man we learn, that they had a fuccefllon 
of princes. , v 

“ In - 1089 is an evident proof of the independency 
of the iflanders on Norway; for, on the death of Lag- 
I man. 
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Hebrides, nan, one of liieir monarchs, they fent a deputation to 

'—-- O’Brian king of Ireland, to requeft a regent of royal 

blood to govern them during the minority of their 
young prince. They probably might in turn com¬ 
pliment in fome other refpedts their Scottifli neigh¬ 
bours : the iflanders mult have given them fome pre¬ 
tence to fuvereignty ; for, 

<< In 10915, Donald-bane, king of Scotland, calls 
in the affiftance of Magnus the Barefooted, king of 
Norway, and bribes him with the promife of all the 
iflands. Magnus accepts the terms; but at the fame 
time boafts, that he does not come to invade the ter¬ 
ritories of others, bat only to refume the ancient rights 
of Norway. His conquefts are rapid and complete ; 
for, belides the illands, by an ingenious fraud he adds 
Cantyre to his dominions. 

“ The Hebrides continued governed by a prince 
dependent on Norway, afpeciesof viceroy appointed 
by that court ; and who paid, on aflitming the dignity, 
ten marks of gold, and never made any other pecuni¬ 
ary acknowledgment during life : but if another vice¬ 
roy was appointed, the fame fum was exacted from 
hint. Thefe viceroys were fometimes Norwegians, 
fometimes natives of the illes. In 1097 we find, that 
Magnus deputes a nobleman of the name of Iuge- 
mund : in after times we learn, that natives were ap¬ 
pointed to that high office. Thus were the Hebrides 
governed, from the conqueft by Magnus, till the year 
1263, when Acho, or Haquin, king of Norway, by 
an unfortunate invafion of Scotland, terminating in 
his defeat at Largs, fo weakened the powers of his 
kingdom, that his fucceffor Magnus IV. was content 
to make a ceffion of the iflands to Alexander III.; 
but not without flipulating for the payment of a large 
fum, and of a tribute of 100 merks for ever, which 
bore the name of the annual of Norway. Ample 
provifion was alfo made by Magnus in the fame trea¬ 
ty, for the fecurity of the rights and properties of his 
Norwegian fubjedts,who chofe to continue in the ifles ; 
where many of their pofterity remain to this day. 

“ Notwithftandingthis revolution,Scotland feems to 
have received no real acquifition of ftrength. The 
iflands ftill remained governed by powerful chieftains, 
the defeendants of Somerled, thane of Heregaidel, 
or Argyle, who, marrying the daughter of Olave, 
king of Man, left a divided dominion to his fons Du- 
gal and Reginald : from the firft were defeended the 
Macdougals of Lorn ; from the laft, the powerful 
clan of the Macdonalds. Thelordfhip of Argyle, with 
Mull, and the iflands north of it, fell to the lhare of 
the firll; Ilay, Cantyre, and the fouthern ifles, were 
the portion of the laft: a divifion that formed the di- 
ftitnftion of the Sudereys and Nordereys, (as farther 
noticed in the article Iona.) 

Thefe chieftains were the fcourges of the king¬ 
dom : they are known in hiftory but as the devafta- 
tions of a tempeft ; for their paths were marked with 
the mod barbarous defelation. Encouraged by their 
diftance from the feat of royalty, and the curbulenae, 
of the times, which gave their monarchs full employ, 
they exercifed a regal power, and often affumed the 
title ; but are more generally known in hiftory by the 
ftyle of the lords of the ifles , or the earls of Rofs j and 
fometimes by that of the Great Macdonald. 

“ Hiftorians are filent about their proceedings, 

Vol. VIII. 


from the retreat of the Danes, in 1263, till that of Hebrides. 

r 335, when John, lordof the ifles, withdrew his al- - v ” 

legiance. In the beginning of the next century his 
lucceflbrs were fo independent, that Henry IV. en¬ 
tered into a formal alliance with the brothers Donald 
muI John. This encouraged them to commit frefli 
hoftilities againft their natural prince. Donald, under 
pre.ence of a claim to-the earldom of Rofs, invaded 
and made a conqueft of that county ; but penetrating 
as far as the fhire of Aberdeen, after a fierce but un- 
deciiive battle with the royal party, thought proper 
to retire, and in a little time tofwear allegiance to his 
monarch James I. But he was permitted to retain 
the county of Rofs, and aflume the title of earl. His 
fucceffor Alexander, at the head of 10,000 men, at¬ 
tacked and burnt Invernefs ; at length, terrified with, 
the preparations made againft him, he fell at the royal 
feet, and obtained pardon as to life, but was commit¬ 
ted to ftridt confinement. 

“ His kinfman and deputy, Donald Balloch, re- 
fenting the imprifonment of his chieftain, excited 
another rebellion, and deftroyed the coantry with fire 
and fword: but on his flight was taken and put to 
death by an Irifb. chieftain, with whom he fought pro¬ 
tection. 

“ Thefe barbarous inroads were very frequent with 
a fet of banditti, who had no other motive in war but 
the infamous inducement of plunder. 

“ In the reign of James II. in the year T461, Do. 
nald, another petty tyrant, and earl of Rofs, and lord 
of the ifles, renewed the pretence of independency j 
furprifed the caftle of Invernefs; forced his way as far 
as Athol; and obliged the earl and conntefs, with the 
principal inhabitants, to feek refuge in the church of 
St Bridget, in hopes of finding fecurity from his 
cruelty by the faudflity of the place: but the barba¬ 
rian and his followers fet fire to the church, put the 
ccclefiaftics to the fword, and, with a great booty, 
carried the carl and countefs prifoners to his caftle of 
Claig, in the ifland of Ilay. In a fecond expedition, 
immediately following the firft, he differed the penalty 
of his impiety: a tempeft overtook him, and over¬ 
whelmed moft of hisaffociates; and he, efcaping to 
Iuvernefs, perilhed by the hands of an Irilh harper : 
his furvivingfollowers returned to Ilay, conveyed the 
earl and countefs of Athol to the fan&uary they had 
violated, and expiated their crime by reftoring the 
plunder, and making large donations to the flirine of 
the offended faint. 

“ J°hn, fucceffor to the laft earl of Rofs, entered 
into alliance with Edward IV. and fent ambaffadors to 
the court of England, where Edward empowered the 
bilhop of Durham and earl of Winchefter to conclude 
a treaty with him, another Donald Balloch, and his 
fon and heir John. They agreed to ferve the king 
with all their power, and to become his fubjefts: the 
earl was to have 100 marks fterling for life in time of 
peace, and 200I. in time of war; and thefe iflands al¬ 
lies, in cafe of the conqueft of Scotland, were to 
have confirmed to them all the poffeffions benorth of 
the Scottifh fea ; and in cafe of a truce with the Scot¬ 
tifli monarch, they were to be included in it. But 
about the year 1476, Edward, from a change of po* 
litics, courted the alliance of James III. and dropt his 
new allies. James, determined to fubdue this rebel- 
2 z ljoas 
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Heb rides licious race, fent againft them a powerful army under 
^ v the earl of Athol; and took leave of him with this 
good wi!h, Furth, Fortune, and fill thefetters as much 
as to fay, “ Go forth, be fortunate, and bring home 
many captives:” which the family of Athol have ufed 
ever lince for its motto.' Rofs was terrified into fub- 
miflien ; obtained his pardon ; but was deprived of his 
earldom, which by ad of parliament was then decla¬ 
red unalienably annexed to the crown : at the fame 
time the king reflored to him Knapdale and Cantyre 
which the earl had refigned ; and inverted him anew 
with the lordlhip of the ifles, to hold them of the king 
by fervice and relief. 

“ Thus the great power of the ifles was broken : 
yet for a confidcrable time after, the petty chieftains 
were continually breaking out into finall rebellions, 
or harraffed each other in private war ; and tyranny 
feems but to have been multiplied. James V. found 
it neceffary to make the voyage of the ifles in perfon 
in 1536, ieized and brought away with him feveral 
of the mod conliderable leaders, and obliged them to 
find fecurity for their own good behaviour and that of 
their vaffals. The names of thefe chieftains were 
(according to Linde fay), Mydyart, Mac-connel, Mac-- 
loyd, of the Lewis ; Mac-niel, Mac-lane, Mac-intojh 
John Mudyart,Mac-kay,Mac-kenzie ,and manyothers: 
but by the names of fome pf the above, there feem to 
have been continental as well as infular malecontents. 
He examined the titles of their holdings; and finding 
feveral to have been ufurped, reunited their lands to 
the crown. In the fame voyage he had the glory of 
cauling a furvey to be taken of the coafts of Scotland, 
and of the irtands, by his pilot Alexander Lindefay ; 
which were publifhed in 1583, at Paris, by Nicholas 
de Nicholay geographer to the French monarch. 

“ The troubles that fucceeded the death of James 
occartoned a negledt of thefe infulated parts of the 
Scottifli dominions and left them in a ftate of anarchy. 
In 16 r4, the Mac-donalds made a formidable infur- 
redtion, oppugning the royal grant of Cantyre to the 
earl of Argylc and his relations. The petty chieftains 
continued in a fort of rebellion ; and the fWord of the 
greater, as ufual in weak governments was employed 
againft them: the encouragement and protection given 
by them to pirates, employed the power of the Camp¬ 
bells during the reign of James VI. and the begin¬ 
ning of that of Charles I. ( a). 

“ But the turbulent fpirit of the old times conti¬ 
nued even to the prefent age. The heads of clans 
were by the divifions,and afalfe policy that predomi¬ 
nated in Scotland during the reign of William III. 
flattered with an unreal importance ; inftead of being 
treated as bad fubjefts, they were courted as defirable 
allies : inrtead of feeling the hand of power, money 
was allowed to bribe them into the loyalty of the times. 
They would have accepted the fub(idies,notwithftand- 
ing they detefted the prince that offered them. They 
Were taught to believe themfelves of fuch confequence, 
* that in thefe days turned to their dertrudtion. Two re¬ 


cent rebellions gave the legillature alate experience of Hebrides-. 
the folly of permitting the feudal fyrtem to exirtin any ' v ' 
part of its dominions. The a£t of 1748, for abolilhing 
heritable jurifdidtions, at once deprived the chieftains 
of all power of injuring the public by their commotions. 

Many of thefe Reguli lecond this effort of legillature, 
and negledt no opportunity of rendering themfelves 
hateful to their unhappy vaffals, the former inrtru- 
ments of their ambition.” 

“ The fitnation of thefe iflands in the great Atlantic SmolUt's 
Ocean renders the air cold and moift in the greater Mod. Hid. 
part of them. In the moft northerly ifles, the fun, at i-43°. 
the fummer folftice, is not above an hour under the 
horizon at midnight,and not longer above it at mid-day 
in the depth of winter. The foil of the Hebrides varies 
alfo in different ifles, and in different parts of thefame 
ifland : fome are mountainous and barren, producing 
little elfe than heath, wild myrtle, fern, and a little 
grafs ; while others, being cultivated and manured 
with fea-weed, yield plentiful crops of oats andbarley. 

“ Lead mines have been difeovered in fome of thefe 
iflands, but not worked to much advantage; others 
have been found to contain quarries of marble, lime- 
rtone, and free-ftone ; nor are they dertitute of iron, 
talc, cryftals, and many curious pebbles, fome of 
which emulate the Bralilian topaz. 

“ With refpedt to vegetables, over and above the 
plentiful harverts of corn that the natives earn from 
agriculture, and the pot-herbs and roots that are plant¬ 
ed in gardens for the furtenance of the people, thefe 
iflands produce fpontaneoufly a variety of plants and 
fimples, ufed by theiflanders in the cure of thei/dif- 
eafes ; but there is hardly a fhrub or tree to be feen, 
except in a very few fpots, where fome gentlemen 
have endeavoured to rear them with much more trou- 
blethan fuccefs. 

“ The animals, both of the land and fea, domeftic 
and wild, quadrupeds, fowls, and filhes, found in and 
about thefe iflands, are of the fame fpecies, fize, and 
configuration, with tbofe of the Orkneys. 

“ The people inhabiting thefe iflands are of the 
fame race with thofe who live in the Highlands of 
Scotland ; fpeak the fame language, wear the fame 
habit, and abferve the fame cuftoms. [Sec the article 
Highlands.] 

“ Theeommoditieswhich may be deemed the ftaples 
of this country are black cattle, fheep, and fifh, which 
they fell to their fellow-fobjedts of Scotland. Part of 
the wool they work up into knit-ftockings, coarfe 
cloth, and that variegated fluff called tartan. They 
likewife fait mutton in the hide, and export it in boats 
or barklings to different parts of the main-land. Cod, 
ling, mackarel, whiting, haddock, and foies, are here 
caught in abundance, together with a fmall red cod, 
remarkably voracious, of a very delicate flavour: there 
are likewife two kinds of white fifh, which feem to be 
peculiar to this co 3 ft, known by the names of lithe and 
cea, efteemed good eating. But the greateft treafure 
the ocean pours forth is the prodigious quantity of her-. 

rings, 


(a) In the beginning of the laft century the iflanders were continually harafling Ireland with their plunder¬ 
ing invaflons, or landing there tofupport rebellions: at length it was made treafon to receive thefe Hcbridian- 
Redfhanks as they were, rtyled. 
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Hebrides, rings, which, at one feafon of the year, fwarm in all 

~v-' thecreeksand baysaiong the wefler.n fhore of Scotland. 

Thcfe are counted the largeft, fatteft, and fineft her¬ 
rings caught in any part of the northern feas. This 
rithery employs a great number of hands, £ftd brings a 
confiderable advantage to the kingdom. The fifti are 
caught, cured, barrelled up, and exported : but whe¬ 
ther from want of (kill, or a proper fait for pickling, 
the Scotch-cured herrings of this coaft, thoughftipe- 
rior to all others in their natural (late, are counted in¬ 
ferior to thofe which are drefled and pickled by the 
Dutch fiffiermen. 

“ How mean and contracted foever the commerce 
and produce of thefe iflands may be at prefent, they 
are perhaps more capable of improvement in both 
articles than any part of the Britilh dominions in Eu¬ 
rope. The inhabitants are fo little lkilled in hufbandry, 
that the foil,though generally good in the low grounds, 
yields nothing but fcanty crops of oats and barley; and 
great tra&s of land lie altogether uncultivated. If a 
very fmall number of judicious farmers would fettle in 
feme of the molt confiderable iflands, they would foon 
raifefuch harvefls as would enrich themfelves; employ 
and maintain all the idle people, a great number of 
whom are obliged to repair to foreign countries for 
fubfiftence ; afford fufficient bread for the inhabitants, 
and even fupply the barren parts of the oppofite con¬ 
tinent. The foil in many places would produce wheat, 
and almoft every where would give good pafturage, 
infomuch that, with proper culture, the people might 
provide hay and fodder for their cattle, which during 
the feverity of the winter die in great numbers for want 
of provilion. Improvements of this kind would be the 
more eafily made, as the fea-lhore abounds with (hells 
for lime and fea-weeds for manure ; and the labour¬ 
ers would be eafily fublifled by the fi(h that fwarm 
not only in the ocean which furrounds thefe iflands, 
but likevvife in the numerous lakes and rivers of frefh 
water. Martin declares, that he knew iqo families 
in this country maintained by as many little farms, the 
rent of each not exceeding 5 s. one fhcep, and a few 
pecks of oats. 

“ The commerce of thefe iflands might be extended 
in fuch a manner as to render them a (taple of trade, 
and an excellent nurfery for feamen. They are fur- 
nilhed with an infinite number of bays, creeks, and 
harbours, for the convenience of navigation : the in¬ 
habitants are numerous, flrong, afliye, and everyway 
qualified for the life of a mariner. The fea affords 
myriads of filhfor exportation : the lands might afford 
plenty of pafturage for blaek cattle, horfes, and Iheep, 
as well as plenteous harvefts of corn and other grain : 
woollen and linen manufactures might be profecuted 
to great advantage, where labour is cheap and provi- 
fions are reafonable. The iflands afford good ftone and 
lime; and fome parts of the oppofite main-land, tim¬ 
ber for building. They have plenty of fuel, not only 
for the ordinary purpofes of life, but alfo for falt-pans, 
which might be erefted on ditferent partsof thecoaft j 
and for burning ffta-ware for the ufe of a glafs or foap 
manufacture. Finally, the fituation of thefe iflands is 
fo commodious for trade, that the navigator is im¬ 
mediately in the open fea, and almoft in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Denmark, Sweden, Hamburgh, Hol¬ 
land ; nay, with a favourable wind, he can reach the 


coafts of France and Spain in a week’s failing; if ite Hebrides, 
is bound for the Britilh plantations, or indeed for any Hebron, 
part of the known globe, he is at once difencumbered ' * ’ 

of the land, and profecutes his voyage through the 
open fea without obftruCtion or difficulty.” 

To the neglected ftate of thefe iflands, and to their 
great importance in various natural refpcCts, the at¬ 
tention of government has been called within thefe 
few years by the reprefentationand efforts of different 
patriotic noblemen and gentlemen, and a regular efta- 
blifliment has been formed under the name of the Bri- 
tiffi Society for extending the Fiflieries and improving 
the Sea coafts of the Kingdom ; in confequence of 
which many ufeful plans for the improvement of thefe 
iflands have been adopted, and are gradually carrying 
into execution. 

New Hebrides, a clufter of iflands lying in the 
Great South Sea, or Pacific Ocean. The northern 
iflands of this archipelago were firft dircovercd by that 
great navigator Quirosin 1606, and not without rea- 
fon confidered as a part of the fouthern continent, 
which at that time, and till very lately, was fuppofed 
to exift. They were next vifited by M. de Bougain¬ 
ville in 1763, who, befides landing on the ifland of 
Lepers, did no more than difeover that the land was 
not connected, butcompofed of iflands, which he call¬ 
ed the Gnat Cyclades. Captain Cook, belides afeer- 
taining the extent and fituation of thefe iflands, added 
theknowledge of feveralin this group which were be¬ 
fore unknown. He explored the whole clufter ; and 
thinking himfelf thereby intitled to affix to them a ge¬ 
neral appellation, he named them the New Hebrides. 

They arefituatedbetweenlatitudesof i4deg. 25. min. 
and 20 deg. 4 min. fouth ; and between 166 deg. 41 
min. and 170 deg. 21 min. eaft longitude; and extend 
125 leagues in the direction of north-north-weft and 
fouth-fouth-eaft. The moft northern part of this ar¬ 
chipelago was called by M. de Bouganville the Peak 
of theEtoile. The whole clufter confifts of the following 
iflands ; fome of which have received names from 
the different European navigators ; others retain the 
names which they bear among the natives, viz. Tierra 
del Efpiritu Santo, Mallicollo, St. Bartholomew, Hie 
of Lepers, Aurora, Whitfuntide, Ambrym, Inimer, 

Apee, Three Hills, Sandwich, Montagu, Hinchin- 
brook, Shepherd, Eorramanga, Irronan, Annatom, 
and Tanna. 

HEBRON (anc. geog,), a very ancient city fitua- 
ted in the hilly country of the tribe of Juflah to the 
fouth. Its more ancient name was Kiriath Arba, or 
Cariatb Arba. In antiquity this city vied with the 
moft ancient cities of Egypt, being feven years prior 
to Zoan, tranflated Tunis by the Seventy. Jofephus 
makes it not only older than Tanis, but even than 
Memphis. It flood to the weft of the lake Afphaltites, 
and was for fome time the royal refidence of David. Af¬ 
ter the captivity it fell into the hands of the Edomites,as 
did all the fouth country of Judea. It is now called Ha- 
^roff«,lituated feven leagues to the fouth of Bethlehem. 

The Arabs call it El-kalit, “ the well beloved;” which 
is the epithet they ufually apply to Abraham, whole 
fepulchral grotto they (till (how. Habroun is feared 
at the foot of an eminence, on which are fome wretch¬ 
ed ruins,themifhapen remains of an ancient caftie. The 
adjacent country is a fort of oblong hollow, five or fix 
ZfZ 2 ' leagues 
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Hebron leagues in length, and not disagreeably vaiied by rocky 
|| hillocks, groves of fir-trees, Hunted oaks, and a few 
Hecatefia. plantations of vines and olive trees, Thefe vine-yards 
’ ¥ are not cultivated with a view to make wine, the in¬ 

habitants being fuch zealous Mahometans as not to 
permit any Chriftians to live among them : they are 
only of ufe to procure dried raifins, which are badly 
prepared, though the grapes are of an excellent-kind. 
The peafants cultivate cotton likewife, which is fpun 
by their wives, and fold at Jerufalcm and Gaza. They 
have alfo fome foap manufactories, the kali'for which 
is fold them by the Bedouins ; and a very ancient glafs- 
lioufe, the only one in Syria. They make there a 
great quantity of coloured rings, bracelets for the 
wrifts and legs, and for the arms above the elbows, 
btfides a variety of other trinkets, which are fent even 
to Conftaminople. In confequence of thefe manufac¬ 
tures, Mr Volley informs us, Habroun is the moil 
powerful village in all thisquarter ; and-is able to arm 
800 or 900 men, who adhere to thefaCtion Kaili, and 
are the perpetual enemies of the peopleof Bethlehem. 
This difeord, which has prevailed throughout the 
country from the earlieft times of the Arabs, caufes a 
perpetual civil war. The peafants are incelfantly ma¬ 
king inroads on each other’s lands, deftroying their 
corn, dourra, fefatnum, and olive trees, and carrying- 
eff their lheep, goats, and camels. The Turks, who 
are every where negligent in reprefling fimilar disor¬ 
ders, arethelefs attentive to them here, iince their au¬ 
thority is very precarious. The Bedouins, whofe camps 
occupy the level country, are continually at open ho- 
flilities with them ; of which the peafants avail them- 
felves to relift their authority, or do mifeh-ief to each 
other, according to the blind capric-e of their igno¬ 
rance or the iinereft of themoment. Hence arifes an 
anarchy which is Hill more dreadful than the defpotifm 
which prevails elfewhere, while the mutual devaflati- 
ons of the contending partiesrender the appearance-of 
this part of Syria more wretched than that of any other, 

HEBRUS (anc. geog.),thc largelt river of Thrace, 
rifing from mount Scombrus ; running in two-chan¬ 
nels till it comes to Philipopolis, where they unite. 
I t empties itfelfat two mouths into the -Egean Sea, to 
the north of Samothrace. It was fuppofed to roll its 
waters upon golden fands. The head of Orpheus was 
thrown into it after it had been cut off by the Cico- 
nian women. 

HECATE (fab. hill:.), a daughter of Perfes and 
Afteria, the fame as Proferpine or Diana. She was 
called Luna in heaven, Diana on-earth, and Hecate 
or Proferpine in hell; whence her name of Diva trr 
forfeits, tergemina, triceps. She was fuppofed to pre¬ 
side over magic and enchantments. She was generally 
reprefemed like a woman, with the head of a horfe, a 
dog, or a boar ; and fometimes (he appeared with 
three different bodies, and three different faces, with 
one neck. Dogs, lambs, and honey, were generally 
offered to her, efpecially in ways and crofs roads ; 
whence file obtained the name of Trivia. Her power 
was extended over heaven, the earth, fea, and hell ; 
and to her kings and nations fuppofed themfelves in¬ 
debted for their profperity. 

HECATESIA, a yearly feftival obferved by the 
Stratonicenfians in honour of Hecate. The Athenians 
paid aifo particular worfhip to this goddefs, who was 


deemed the patronefs of families and of children. From Hecatomb 
t his circumftance the ffatues of the goddefs were erec- || 

ted before the doors of the houfes ; and upon every Hc cla. 
newmoon a public fupper wasalways provided at the ' v 
expence of the richelf people, and fet in the ftreets, 
where the pooreft of the citizens were permitted to 
retire and feafl upon it, while they reported that He¬ 
cate had devoured it. There were alfo expiatory of¬ 
ferings, tofupplicate the goddefs to remove whatever 
evils might impend on the head of the public, &c. 

HECATOMB, in antiquity, a facrifice of an hun¬ 
dred beafts of the fame kind, at an hundred altars, and 
by an hundred prieftsor facrificers. The word is for m¬ 
ed of t-he Greek exa-ro^n, which properly lignifies a 
fumptuous or magnificent facrifice.-—.Others derive it 
from the-Greek s*«tov centum, “a hundred,” and £ss« 
bos, “ bullock,” &c. ; on which footing the hecatomb 
fliould be a facrifice of 100 bullocks.—Others derive 
the word from t»«Ttp and mxs.pes, “ foot and on 
that principle hold, that the hecatomb might confifl 
of only 25 four footed beafts. They add, chat it did 
not matter what kind of beafts were chofen for vic¬ 
tims, provided this quota of feet were but had. 

Pythagoras is faid to have facrificed a hecatomb to 
the mufesof 100 oxen, in joy and gratitude for bis 
difeovering the demonftration of the 47th propofition. 
of the firft book of Euclid, viz. that in a redtangled 
triangle the fquare of the bypoihenufe is equal to the 
fguaresoftbe twootjier fides. 

For the origin of hecatombs : Strabo relates, that 
there were 100 cities in Laconia, and that each city 
ufedto facrifice a bullock every year for the common 
fafety of the country ; whence the inftitution of the 
celebrated facrifice of 100 vitftims called hecatombs. 

Others refer the origin of hecatombs to a plague, 
where-witli the 100 cities of Peloponnefus were af¬ 
flicted ; for the removal whereof, they jointly contri¬ 
buted to fo fplendid a facrifice. 

Julius Capitolinus relates, that for a hecatomb they 
eredted too altars of turf, and on thefe facrificed 100 
lheep and 100 hags. He adds, that when the empe¬ 
rors offered facrifices of this kind, they facrificed too 
lions, 100 eagles, and too other beafts of the like kind. 

HECATOMBiEON was the firft month of the A- 
thenian year, eon filling of 30 days ; beginning on the 
fij-ft new moon after the fum-mer fetlftice, and confe- 
qaently anfwering to the latter part of our June and 
the beginningof july. It had its name from the great 
number of hecatombs facrificed in it. See Hecatomb. 

HECATOMPOLIS (anc. geog.), a furname of the 
ifland of Crete, from its 100 cities. The territory of 
Laconia alfo had anciently this name for thefame rea- 
fon ; and the cufiom of thefe 100 cities was to facrifice 
a hecatomb annually. 

KECATOMPYLOS (anc. geogi), tlie metropolis 
of Parthia, and royal reftdence of Arfaoes, fituated at 
the fprimgs of the Araxes. Thebes in Egypt had alfo 
the fame name from its 100 gates. 

HECK, an engine to take fifli. A falmon heck is 
a grate for catching that fort of fifli. 

HECKLE, among hernp-dreflers. See Haichel. 

- HECLA, a vulcano of Iceland, and one of the molt 
furious in the world> fituated on, the fouthern part of 
the ifland. See Iceland. 

It was vifitcj in the year 1772 by Dr Vcn Troil. a 

Swedilh 
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Swcdiik gentleman along with Mr (now Sir Joleph) 
Banks, Dr Solander, and Dr James Lind ot Edin¬ 
burgh. On their firit landing they found a tradl of 
land 60 or 70 miles in extent entirely ruined by lava, 
which appeared to have been in the higheH Bate of 
liquefaction. Having undertaken a journey to the top 
of the mountain,they travelled 30001- 360 miles over 
an uninterrupted tradl of lava; and had at length the 
pleafure of being thefirH who had arrived at the fu ni¬ 
nth of the mountain. 

Hecla, according to the account of thefe gentle¬ 
men, is lituated in the fouthern part of the iiland, a- 
bout four miles from the fea-coalt, and is divided into 
three parts at the top, the middle point being the 
higheH ; and, according to an exadt obfcrvation with 
Ramfelen’s barometer, is 5000 feet above the level of 
the fea. They were obliged to quit their horfes at die 
iirft opening from which the lire had burlt. They 
deferibe this as a place with lofty glazed walls and 
high glazed cliffs, unlike any thing which they had 
ever leen before. 

A little higher up they found a large quantity of 
grit and Hones ; and Hill farther on another opening, 
which, though not deep, defeended lower than that of 
the higheH point. Here they imagined they plainly 
difesrned the effedts of boiling water; and not far from 
thence the mountain began to be covered with fnow, 
excepting fotne fpots which were bare. The reafonof 
this difference they foon perceived to be the hot vapour 
afeending from the mountain. As they afeended high¬ 
er they found thefe fpots become larger ; and about 
200 yards below the fummit, a hole about a yard and 
an half in diameter was obferved, from whence iffued 
fo hot a fleam, that they could not meafure the degree 
of heat with the thermometer. The cold now began 
to be very intenfe; Fahrenheit’s.thermometer,which, 
at the foot of the mountain was at 52, now fell to 24 ; 
the wind alfo became fo violent, that they were forne- 
times obliged to lie down for fear of being blown down 
the mofldreadful precipices. On the very fummit they 
experienced at the fame tirnea high degree ofheat and 
cold , for, in the air, Fahrenheit’s thermometer flood 
conflantly at 24, but when fet on the ground, rofe to 
153; the barometer flood at 22.247. Though they 
were very much inclined to remain here for fome time, 
it could by no means be done with fafety ; for which 
reafon they were obliged to defeend very quickly, 

The mountain feems to be made up, not of lava, but 
offand, grit, and afhes; which are thrown up with the 
Hones partly difcdloured, and partly melted with fire. 
Several forts of pumice Hones werefoundoa it, among 
which was one with fomefulphur. Sometimes the pu¬ 
mice was fo much burnt, that it was as light as tow. 
Its form and colour was fometimes very fine, but at 
the fame time fo foft, that it was diflicult to remove it 
from one place to another. The common lava was 
found both in large pieces and fmallbits ; as likewife 
a quantity of black jafper burned at the extremities, 
and refembling trees and branches. Some Hate of a 
ftrongred colour was obferved among the Hones thrown 
out by the volcano. In' one place tke lava had taken 

the form of chimney-fiacks half broken down_As 

they defeended the mountain they obferved three open- 
ings. In one, every thinglooked as redas brick ; from 
another, rhe lava had flowed in a.flream about 5Gya-rds 


broad, and after proceeding for fome way, had divided 
into three large branches. Further on they perceived 
an opening at the botttom of which was a mountain 
in form of a fugar-laaf, in throwing up of which the ’ 
fire appeared to have exhaufled-itfelf. 

We have already obferved, that pur travellers were 
the firH who afeended to the top of this mountain. 
The reafontliat no one before them had ever done fo 
was partly founded in fuperltition,and partly the ficep- 
nefs and difficulty of the afeent, which was greatly 
facilitated by an eruption in 1766. MoH kinds of lava 
found in other volcanic countries are to be met with 
about Hecla, or other Iceland volcanoes; as the grey, 
dark perforated kind, fimilar to the Derby fliire load- 
Hone ; the Iceland agate, pumex vitreus both the niger 
an dviridis. Some have conjedtured this to be the lapis 
obfideanus of the ancients, which they formed into 
flatues. 

The lava is feldom found near the openings whence 
the eruptions proceed, but rather loofe grit and allies j 
and indeed thegreater part of the Icelandic mountains 
coniifi ef this matter ; which, when it is grown cold, 
generally takes an arched form. The upper crull 
frequently grows hard and folid, while the melted mat¬ 
ter beneath it continues liquid, This forms great ca¬ 
vities, whofe walls,bed, androof, are of lava, and where 
great quantities of Haladlite lava are found. There are 
a vail number of thefe caves in the ifland,fome of which 
are very large, and are made ufe of by the inhabitants 
for flickering their cattle. Thelargefl in the ifland is 
5034feet long, and from 50 to 54 in breadth, and be¬ 
tween 34and 36 in height,—There are fome prodigi¬ 
ous clefts left by the eruptions, the largefi of which is 
called Almeneggaajnt^x the water ofTingalla, in the 
fouthwefiern part of the ifland. It is 105 ffcet broad 
and very long. The direction of the chafm itfelf is 
from north to fouth. Its weflern wall, from which the 
other has been perpendicularly divided, is 107feet lix 
inches in height, and confifls of many llrata, of about 
10 inches each in height,®! lava grown cold at different 
times. The eaflern wail is only 45 feet four inches in 
height, and that part of it which is diredlly oppollte 
to the higheit part of the other fide is no more than 
36 feet 5 inches high. 

HECTIC Fever. See (the Index fubjoined to) 
Medicine. 

HECTOR, the fon of Priam and Hecuba, and the 
father of Aflyanax, is celebrated for the valour with 
which he defended the city ofTroy againfl theGreeks. 
He was killed by Achilles, who dragged his body, 
fafiened to his chariot, thrice round the walls of Troy, 
and afterwards reltorcd it to Priam for a large ran- 
fom. Sec Troy. 

HEDERA, Ivy, in botany : A genus of the mono- 
gyuia order, belonging to the ventandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method giving name to the 
46th order, Hederacece, There are five oblong petals; 
the berry is pentafp«rmous, girt by thecalvx. 

Species. 1. The helix, or common ivy, grows na¬ 
turally in many parts of Britain •; and Where it meets 
with any fupport, will rife to a great height, fending 
out roots on every fide, which firike into the joints ef 
walls or ’he bark of’.trees. If there is no fupport, they 
trail on the ground, and take root all their length, fo 
that they clolely cover the furface, and arc difficult to 

eradicate 
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Hedges, eradicate. While thefe ftalKs are fixed to any fupport, 
' or trail upon the'ground, they are (lender and flexible ; 
but when ihejohave reached to the top of their fup¬ 
port, they Shorten and become woody, forming them- 
felves into large bulhy heads, and their leaves are lar¬ 
ger, more of an oval fhape, and not divided into lobes 
• like the lower h aves, fo that it hath a quite different 
appearance. There are two varieties of this fpecies, 
one with filver-flriped leaves, the other with yellowifh 
leaves on the tops of the branches ; and thefe are fame- 
times admitted into gardens. 2. The quinquefolia, or 
Virginia creeper, is a native of all the northern parts 
of America. It was fir ft carried - to Europe from Ca¬ 
nada ; and has been long cultivated in the Britifh gar¬ 
dens, chiefly to plant againft walls or buildings to 
cover them : which thefe plants will do in a fhort 
time ; for they will fhoot almoft 20 feet in one year, 
and will mount up to the top of the higheft build¬ 
ing: butas the leaves fall off in autumn, the plants 
make but an indifferent appearance in winter, and 
therefore are proper only for fuch fituations as will not 
admit of better plants ; for this will thrive in the 
niidft of cities, and is not injured by fmoke or the 
clofenefs of the air. 

Culture. The firfl fpecies is eafily propagated by 
its trailing branches, and will thrive in almoft any foil 
or fituation. The fecond may be propagated by cut¬ 
tings ; which if planted in autumn in a fhady border 
will take root, and by the following autumn will be 
fit to plant in thofe places where they are defigned to 
remain. 

Ufes. The roets of the ivy are ufed by leather-cut¬ 
ters to whet their knives upon. Apricots and peaches 
covered with ivy during the month of February, have 
been obfcrved to bear fruit plentifully. The leaves have 
a naufeous tafle ; Haller fays, they are given to chil¬ 
dren in Germany as a fpecific for the atrophy. The 
common people of England apply them to ifTues ; and 
an ointment made from them is in great efteem among 
the Highlanders of Scotland as a ready cure for burns. 
The berries have a little acidity. When fully ripe, a 
dofe of them has been recommended in the plague. In 
warm climares,a refinous juice exfudesfrom the ftalks, 
which is faid to be a powerful refolvent and difcutient, 
and an excellent ingredient in plafters and ointments 
adapted for thofe purpofes. Horfes and fheep eat the 
plant; goats and cows refufe it.—Cafpar Bauhine 
and Tournefort mention a fort of ivy that grows in 
many of the iflands of the Archipelago, to which they 
have given the name of the poet's ivy, becaufe the an¬ 
cients are faid to have made crowns of this plant for 
adorning the brows of their poets. By others it is 
called hedera dyotiyfias, becaufe they made ufe of the 
fame fort of ivy in their public rejoicings and feafts 
in honour of Bacchus. The berries are of a fine gold 
colour, whence this fpecies has been termed by others 
chryfocarpos. 

HEDERACEAs, (from hedera “ivy”) The name 
of the 46th order in Linnaeus’s fragments of a natural 
method, confining of ivy, and a few other genera, 
which from their general habit and appearance feem 
nearly allied to it. See Botany, p. 468. 

HEDGES, in agriculture, are either planted to 
make fences round inclofures, or to divide the feveral 
parts of a garden. When they arc defigned as out¬ 


ward fenses, they are planted cither with hawthorn. Hedges, 
crabs, or black-thorn: but thofe hedges which are ' v ’ 
planted in gardens, either to furround wildernefs- 
qjiarters, or to fereen the other parts of a garden from 
light, are planted according to the fancy of the own¬ 
er ; fome preferring cter-greens, in which cafe the 
holly is belt; next the yew, then the laurel, lauruf- 
tinus, phyllyrea, &c. Others prefer the beech, the 
hornbeam, and the elm. x 

Before planting, it is proper to confider the nature Generaldi- 
of the land, and what fort of plants will thrive belt re&ionsfor 
in it; and alfo,what is the foil from whence the plants 
are to be taken. As for the fize, the fets ought to be s 
about the thicknefs of one’s little finger, and cut 
within about four or five inches of the ground ; they 
ought to be frefh taken up, flrajght, fmooth, and 
well rooted. Thofe plants that are raifed in the nur- 
fery are to be preferred. 

In planting outfide hedges, the turf is to belaid, 
with, the grafs-fide downwards, on that fide of the 
ditch the bank is defigned to be made ; and fome of 
the bell mould fhould be laid upon it to bed the quick, 
which is to be fet upon it a foot afunder. When the 
firftrowof quick is fet, itmuft be covered with mould; 
and when the bank is a foot high, you may lay ano¬ 
ther row of fets againft the fpaces of the former, and 
cover them as you did the others : the bank is then 
to be topped with the bottom of the ditch, and a dry 
or dead-hedge laid, to (hade and defend the under¬ 
plantation. Stakes fhould then be driven into the 
loofe earth, fo low as to reach the firm ground: thefe 
are to be placed at about two feet andan half diftance : 
and in order to render the hedge yet ftronger, yon 
may edder it, that is, bind the top of the (takes with 
fmall long poles, and when the edeering is finifhed, 
drive the (takes anew. % 


The quick mull be kept conftantly weeded, and fe- Ofmanag- 
cured from being cropped by cattle ; and in February g* n E tlie 
it will be proper to cut it within an inch of the ground, flawt ^ orn » 
which will caufeit ftrike root afrefb, and help it much 
in the growth. 3 

The crab is frequently planted for hedges ; and if Of the crab 
the plants are raifed from the kernels of the fmall 
wild crabs, they are much to be preferred to thofe 
raifed from the kernels of all forts of apples without 
diftindtion ; becaufe.the plants of the true fmall crab 
never fhoot fo ftrong as thofe of the apples, and may 
therefore he better kept within the proper compafs 
of an hedge. 

The black-thorn, or floe, is frequently planted for Blacfc*^ 
hedges : and the belt method of doing it, is to raife thorn, 
the plants from the (tones of the fruit, which fhould 
be fown about the middle of January, if the weather 
will permit, in the place where the hedge is intended; 
but when they are kept longer out of the ground, it 
will be proper to mix them with fand, and keep them 
in a cool place. The fame fence will do for it when 
fown, as when it is planted. 

The holly is fometimes planted for hedges ; but 
where it is expoied, there will be great difficulty in 
preventing its being deftroyed ; otherwife, it is by far 
the molt beautiful plant; and, bdingan ever-green,will 
afford much better ffielterfor cattle in winter than any > 
other fort of hedge. The beft method of raifing thefe 
hedges, is to fow the ftones in the place where the 
-> hedge 
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Hedges hedge is intended ; and, where this can be con venient- 

'--- ' ly done, the plants wilL make a much better progrcfs 

than thofe that are tranfplanted : but thcfc berries 
Ihould be buried in the ground feveral months before 
they are fown. The way to do this, is to gather the 
berries about Chriftmas, when they are ufuallyripc, 
and put them into large flower-pots, mixing fome land 
with them ; then dig holes in the ground, into which 
the pots mud be funk, covering them over with earth, 
about ten inches thick. In this place they mult re¬ 
main till the following October, when they Ihould be 
taken up, and fown in the place where the hedge is 
intended to be made. The ground ihould be well 
trenched, and cleared from the roots of all bad weeds, 
buflies, trees, &c. Then two drills ihould be made, 
at about a foot diftance from each other, and about 
two inches deep, into which the feeds Ihould be fcat- 
tered pretty clofe, left fome ihould fail. When the 
plants grow up, they muft be carefully weeded : and if 
they are deligned to be kept very neat, they ihould be 
cut twice a year, that is in May and in Auguft; but 
if they are only deligned for fences, they need only be 
Ibeered in July. The fences for thefe hedges, while 
young, ihould admit as much free air as poifible: the 
beft ibrt are thofe made with pofts and rails, or with 
ropes drawn through holes made in the pofts; and if 
the ropes are painted over with a compoiition of melt¬ 
ed pitch, brown Spaniih colour and oil, well mixed, 
6 they will laft feveral years. 

Of gardan Hedges for ornament in gardens are fometimes 
hedges. planted with ever-greens, in which cafe the holly is 
preferable to any other : next to this, moft people 
prefer the yew ; but the dead colour of its leaves 
renders thofe hedges lefs agreeable. The laurel is one 
of the moft beautiful ever-greens ; but the flioots are fo 
luxuriant that it is difficult to keep it in any tolerable 
lhape ; and as the leaves are large,-to prevent the difa- 
greeable appearance given them by their being cut 
through with the lheers, it will be the beft way to prune 
them with a knife, cutting the Ihoots juft down to a 
leaf. The lauruftinusis a very fine plant for this pur- 
pofe j but the fame objection may be made to this as 
to the laurel : this, therefore, ought only to be pruned 
with a knife in April, when the flowers are going off; 
but the new (hoots of the fame fpringmuft by no means 
be fhortened. The fmall leaved and rough-leaved 
liuruftinus are the beft plants for this purpofe. The 
true phillyreais the next beft plant for hedges, which 
may be held up to the height of io or 12 feet; and if 
they are kept narrovv at the top, that there may be 
not too much width for the fnow to lodge upon them, 
they will be clofe and thick, and make a fine appear¬ 
ance. The ilex, or ever-greeu oak, is alfo planted 
for hedges, and is a fit plant for thofe deligned to 

grow very tall Thedeciduous plantsufually planted 

to form hedges in gardens are, The hornbeam, which 
may be kept neat with lefs trouble than moft other 
plants. The beech, which has the fame good qua¬ 
lities as the horifbearu ; but the gradual falling of its 
leaves in winter caufes a continual litter. The fmall- 
leaved Englilh elm is a proper tree for tall hedges, 
but thefe Ihould not be planted clofer than eight or 
ten feet. The lime-tree has alfo been recommend¬ 
ed for the fame purpofe; but after they have flood 
fome years, they grow very thin at bottom, and 


their leaves frequently turn of a black difagreeable Hedge*, 
colour. ‘ 'i ‘ 

Many of the flowefing fhrubshave alfo been planted of flower- 
in hedges, fuch as rofes, honey fuckles,fweet-briar,8cc. ; D g (hruhs. 
but thefe are difficult to train : and if they are cut to 
bring them within compafs, their flowers, which are 
their greateft beauty, will be entirely deftroyed. A 
correfpondentof the fbciety for improving agriculture 
in Scotland, however, informs us, that he tried with 
fuccefs, the eglantine, fweet-briar, or dog-rofe, when 
all the methods of making hedges pradlifed in Eflfex 
and Hamplhire had been tried in vain. His method 
was to gather the hips of this plant, and to lay them in 
a tub till March ; the feeds were then ealily rubbed out; 
after which they were fowed in a piece of ground 
prepared for garden peas. Next year they came up ; 
and the year after they were planted in the following 
manner. After marking out the ditch, the plants were 
laid about 18 inches afunder upon the fide grafs, and 
their roots covered with the firft turfs that were taken 
‘off from the furface of the intended ditch. The earth 
fide of thefe turfs was placed next to the roots, and 
other earth laid upon the turfs which had been taken 
out of the ditch. In four or five years thefe plants 
made a fence which neither horfes nor cattle of any 
kind could pafs. Even in two or three years none of 
the larger cattle will attempt a fence of this kind. 

Sheep indeed will fometimesdofo, but they are always 
entangled to fuel, a degree, that they would remain 
there till they died unlefs relieved. Old briars dug up 
and planted loon make an excellent fence ; and, where 
thin, it may be ealily thickened by laying down bran¬ 
ches, which in one year will make ihoots of fix or 
fevenfeet. They bear clipping very well. 8 

Dr Anderfon, who hath treated the fubjedl of hedg- -Dr Anger¬ 
ing very particularly, is of ©pinion, that fome other fo“’ s direc- 
plants befides thofe abovementioned might be ufefully tllllls ' 
employed in the conftrudtioh of hedges. Among thefe 
he reckons the common willow. This, he fays, by 
no means requires the wetnels of foil which is common- Effays on 
ly fuppofed. “ It is generally imagined (fays he). Agriculture, 
that the willowcan be made to thrive nowhere except *• S 4 , Ste¬ 
in wet or boggy ground: but this is one of thofe vul¬ 
gar errors, founded upon inaccurate obfervation, too 
often to be met with in fubjefts relating to rural af¬ 
fairs; for experience has iufficiently convinced me, 
that this plant will not only grow, but thrive, in any 
rich well-cultivated foil (unlefs in particular ci.rcum- 
ftances that need not here be mentioned), even although 
it be of a very dry nature. It could not, however, in 
general be made to thrive, if planted in the fame man¬ 
ner as thorns ; nor would it in any refpedt, be proper 
to train it up for a fence in the fame way as that plant. 9 
The willow, as a fence, could feldom be fuccefsfully of the wil- 
employed, but for dividinginto feparate inclofuresany low. 
extenlive field of rich ground: and, as it is always ne- 
ccffary to put the foil into as good order as poflible be¬ 
fore a hedge of this kind is planted in it, the ealiefl 
method of pnttingit into the neceffary high tilth, will 
be to mark off the boundaries of your feveral fields in 
the winter, or early in the fpring,wkh a defign to give 
a complete fallow to a narrow ridge, fix or eight feet 
broad, in the middle of which the hedge is intended 
to be planted the enfuing winter. This ridge ought 
to be frequently ploughed dajting the fuinmer-feafoii,. 
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and in autumn to be well manured with dung or lime, ally preferve the defencelefs willow from being browf- Hedges: 
or both, (for it cannot be made too rich), and be neatly ed upon by cattle. ' * ' 

formed into a ridge before winter. ' “ As it will be neceffary to keep the narrow ridge, 

“ Having prepared the ground in this manner, it upon which the hedge is planted, in culture for one 
will be in readinefs to receive the hedge, which ought year at lead, that the plants of elegantine may not be 
to be planted as early in winter as ean be got conve- choked by weeds, and that the roots of the willow 
niently done ; as the willow is much hurt by being may be allowed to fprea-d with the greater cafe in the 
planted late in the fpring. But before you begin to tender mold produced by this means, it will be proper 
make a fence of this kind, it will be neceffary to pro- to ffirthe earth once or twice by a gentle horfe-hoein 
vide a fufficient number of plants; which will be the beginning of fummer ; and, in the month of Jane, 

done by previoully rearing them in a nurfery of your it may be fowed with turnips or planted with cole- 

own, as near the field to be inclefedas you can conve- worts, which will abundantly repay the expence of 

niently have it; for as they are very bulky, the car- the fallow.” 10 

riage of them would be troublefome if they were The fame author alfogives the following ufeful di-Ofplanting- 
brought from any conliderable diflance. The beft reCtions for planting the bedgesin fituations very much hedges in 

kinds of willow lor this ufe, are fuch as make the expofed to the weather, and recovering them when on ex P° fed 

longdl and ftrongeft flioots, and are not of a brittle the point of decaying. “ Thofe who live in an open 

nature. All the large kinds of hoop willows may be uncultivated country, have many difficulties to encoun- ver ; ng 
employed for this ufe ; bat there is another kind with ter, which others who inhabit more warm and (belter- them when 
ftronger and more taper flioots, covered with a dark ed regions never experience ; and, among thefe diffi- decayed, 
green bark when young, which, upon the older flioots, culties, may be reckoned that of hardly getting hedges V«l II. 
becomes ef an afh-gray, of a firm texture, and a little to grow with facility. For, where a young hedge is P> r ^> &c > 
rough to the touch. The leaves are not fo long, and much expofed to violent aiid continued guffs of wind, 
a great deal broader than thofa of the common hoop- no art will ever make it rife with fo much freedom, or 
willow, pretty thick, and of a dark-green colour, grow with fuch luxuriance, as it would do in a more 
Wliat name this fpecies is ufually known by, I cannot flieltered fituation and favourable expofure. 
tell; but as it becomes very quickly of a large lize at “ But although it is impoffible to rear hedges in 
the root, and is ftrong and firm, it ought to be made this fituation to fo much perfection as in the others, 
choice of for this purpofe in preference to all other yet they may be reared even there, with a little at- 
kinds that I have feen. The flioots ought to be of tention and pains, foas to become very fine fences, 
two or three years growth before they can be properly “It is advifable in all cafes, to plant the hedges 
ufed, and Ihould never be lefs than eight ©mine feet in upon the face of a bank ; but it beoomes abfolutely 
length. Thefe ought to be cut over clofe by the neceffary in fuch an expofed fituation as that I have 
ground immediately before planting, and carried to how described : for the bank, by breaking the forceof 
the field at their whole length. The planter having the wind, fereens the young hedge from the violence 
ffretched a line along the middle of the ridge which of the blaft, and allows it t© advance, for fome time at 
was prepared for they- reception, begins at one end firft, with much greater luxuriance than itotherwife 
thereof, thrufting a row of thefe plants firmly into the could have done. 

ground, clofe by the fide of the line, at the diftance of “ But as it may be expected foon to grow as high 

18 or 20 inches from one another ; making them all as the bank, it behoves the provident hufbandman to 

flaunt a little to one fide in a direction parallel to the prepare for that event, and guard,with a wife forecall 
line. This being finilhed, let him begin at the oppo- againft the inconvenience that may be expected to 
fite end of the line, and plantanother row in the inter- arife from that circumftance. 

vals between the plants of the former row ; making “ With this view,it will be proper for him, Inftead 

thefe incline as much as the others, but in a direClion of making a fingle ditch, and planting one hedge, to 
exaClly contrary; and then, plaiting thefebafleet-ways, raife a pretty high bank, with a ditch on each fide of 
work them into lozenges like a net, fafteningthe tops it, and a hedge on each face of the bank; in which fi- 
by plaiting the fmall twigs with one another, which tuation, the bank will equally (heller each of the two 

with very little trouble may be made to bind together hedges while they are lower than it; and, when they 

very firmly. The whole, when finilhed affumes a at length become as high as the bank, the one hedge 
very beautiful net-like appearance, and is even at firff will in a maimer afford fhelter to the other, fo as to 
a tolerable good defence : and, as thefe plants im- enable them to advance with much greater luxuriance 
mediately take root and quickly inereafe in fize, it than Either of them would have done fingly. 

becomes, after a few years, a very ftrong fence “ To effectuate this ftill more perfectly, let a row 

which nothing can penetrate. This kind of hedge of fervicc-trees be planted along the top of the bank, 

1 myfelf have employed ; and find that a man may at the diftance of 18 inches from each other, with a 

plant and tWift properly about a hundred yards in a plant of eglantine between each two fervices. This 

day, if the plants be laid down to his hand : and, in plant will advance, in fome degree, evenin thisexpo- 
a fituation fuch as 1 have deferibed, I know no kind fed fituation ; and by its numerous flioots, covered 
of fence which could berearedat fuch a fmall expence. With large leaves, will effectually fereen the hedge on 

fo quickly become a defence, and continue fo long in each fide of it, which, in its turn, will receive fome 

good order. But it will be greatly improved by put- fupport and Ihelter from them ; fo that they will be 
ting a plant of elegainine between each two plants of enabled to advance all together, and form, in time, a 
willow, which will quickly climb up and be fupported clofe, ftrong, and beautiful fence, 
bythem; and, by its numerous prickles would effec- “The ferviceis a tree bur little known in Scotland; 

2 although 
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although it is one of tliofe that ought perhaps to be 
often cultivated therein preference to any other tree 
whatever, as it is more hardy, and, in an expand litu- 
ation, affords more ihclter to other plants than almoft 
<tny other tree I know : for it fends out a great marly 
Jboug branches from the under part of the ftcni, 
which, in time, alliime an upright direflion and con¬ 
tinue to advance with vigour, and carry many leaves to 
the very bottom, almoft as long as the tree exrftS ; fo 
that if it is not pruned, it rifes a lairge clofe bufli, till 
it attains the height of a foreft tree. 

“ It is of the fame genus whh the rawn-tree—and 
has a great refemblance to it both in flower and fruir; 
its branches are more waving and pliant—its leaves un¬ 
divided, broad and round, forrtewhat refembling thd 
elm, but white and mealy on the upper iide. It de¬ 
serves to be better kiioWu that it is at pre'fent. 

“ But if, from the poornefs of the foil in which, 
your hedge is planted, or from any other caufc, it 
lhould fo happen, that, after a few years, the hedge 
becomes fickly, and the plants turn poor and ftinted 
in appearance, theeafieA and only effectual remedy for 
that difeafe, is to cut the Aems of the plants dean over, 
at the height of an inch or two above the ground 1 ; af¬ 
ter which they will fend forth much ftrong'er (hoots 
than they ever would have done without this operation. 
And if the hedge be kept free of weeds, and trained 
afterwards in the manner above described, it will, in 
almoft every cafe, be recovered, and rendered freihand : 
vigorous. 

“ This amputation ought to be performed ill au¬ 
tumn, or the beginning of wintef ; and in the fpring 
when the young buds begin to (how themfelves, the 
fturrips ought- to be examined with care, and all the' 
buds be rubbed off, excepting one or two of the ftrdng- 
eft and belt placed, which lhould be left for a Item. 
Bor if the numerous buds that fpring forth, round the 
Item arc allowed to-fpri'Ug up undiiturbed, they will 
become in' a'few years as weak and ftinted aS before ; 
and the hedge will never afterwards be able to attain' 
any confidfirable height, ftferigth, or healthfulnefs.— 
I have feen many hedges, that Have been repeatedly 
cut over totallyruincd by this-circumftance not having 
been attended to in proper time. 

“ If the ground for i‘6 or 20 feet on each fide of 
the hedge be fallowed at the time that this operation 
is performed, and get a thorough dr effing with rich 
pianures, and be kept in high order for fome years 
afterwards by good culture and meliorating crops, the 
hedge will profper much better than if this, had been 
omitted, efpecially if it has been planted on the level 
ground, or bn the bank of a (hallow ditch.” 

Mr Miller greatly recommends- the black alder as 
, fuperior to any other that can be employed in moll 
foils. It may either be propagated 1 by layers or trun¬ 
cheons about three feet long. The beft time for plant¬ 
ing the-fc laft is in February or the month of March. 
They might to be fharpened at their lurgeft end, and' 
t]je ground well loolened before they are thruft into 
it, left the bark lhould be torn off', which might occa- 
(lon their mifearriage. They ftiemld be fet at' lead' 
two feet deep, to prevent their being- blown out 
of the grourid by violent winds after they have made 
ftrong fhoots ; and they fhotfld 'be kept' clear of tall 
Weeds until they ha-ve got good heads, after which 
Vo l. VIII. 
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they m ill require nb farther care. When raifed by 
laying down the branches, it ought to be done in the 
month of Gftobfir; and by that time twelvemonth 
they will have roots fufticient fo? tranfplanting, which* 
mult be done by digging a hole and loofen'ing the. 
tarth in the place where the plant is to Hand. The 
young fets rriuft be planted at leaft a foot and a half 
deep; and their tup llfould be cut off to within about 
nine inches of the ground ; by which means they will 
(hunt out many branches. This tree may be trained 
into very thick and clofe hedges, to the height of 
20 feet and upwards. It will thrive exceedingly on 
the lides of brooks ; for it grows beft when part of 
its roots are in water ; and may, if planted there, as 
is u’fual for willows, f be cut for poles every fifth or 
fixt-h year. Its wood makes excellent pipes and ftaves ; 
for it will laft a great while under ground or in water : 
and it i, likewife in great eftimation among plough- 
wrights, turners, &c. as well as for making feveral of 
thetneniils neceffary for agriculture. Its bark alfo 
dyes a good black. 


1* 


The birch is another tree recommended by Mr Mil- °/ 6hc 
ler as proper for hedges ; and in places vfhere the youhg birch * 
plants can be,eafily procured, he fays that the plant¬ 
ation of an acre wild not coft 40 fhillings : the after 
eXpCnce will not exceed 2ofliillings; fo that the whole 
will not cortie to' above three pounds. Afh-trees ought 
never to be permitted in -hedges, both becaufe they 
injure- the born and grafs by their 1 wide extended roots, 
and likewife on account of the property their leaves 
have of giving a rank tafte to butter made from the 
milk of fuch cattle as feed upon the leaves. Mo afh- 
trees are permitted to' grow in the good dairy-coun¬ 
ties. 15. 

Where there are plenty of rough flat ftones, the'Of hedge*, 
fences which bound.an eftatc or farm are frequently railed on 
rfiade with them. In Dcvonlhire and Cornwall it is *j’ e to P o® 
common to build asit were two walls with thefe ftones- one ** 
laid upon one another ; firft two and then one be¬ 
tween : as thd walls rife they fill the intermediate fpace 
with eafth,-beat the ftones in flat to the Tides, which-- 
makes them' lie very firm, and fo proceed till the 
whole is raifed to the intended height. Quick hedges, 
and even large timber trees, are planted upon thefe 
walls, end thrive extremely well. Suchiiaclofures are 
reckoned the beft defence that can be had for the 
ground and cattle; though it can fcarce be fuppofed ; 

But they muff be difagrceable to the eye, and' ftand iff 

riecd of frequent repairs by the ftones being forced’ 

out of the Way by cattle. The beft way to prevent 1 

this is to build fuch wall in the bottom of a ditch' 

made wide enough on purpofc, and Hoped down on 

Cachfide. ’ Thus the deformity will be hid; and as- 

the cattle cannot ftand to face the wall fo as to attempt 

to leap over it, tile ftones of which it is compofed will 

be lefs liable to be beaten down. The earth taken out 

of tile ditch may be fpread on the adjacent ground, 

and its Tides planted with fuch trees or underwood as 

will beft fait the foil.. By leaving a fpace of feveral r r * 

feet on the mlide for timber, a fupply of that valuable Method of 

commodity maybe had without doing any injury toeonftruc- 

the more va.lii<ibJe paft'ire. * ting an cx* 

Tile following is an excellent method 'of making a cellcnt 
durable and beautiful fence in gn.ily places. Dig fencc !n 
pieces of tifirffour or'five inches thick, the breadth of ?«. 

3 A the 
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Hedges, the fpr.de, and about a foot in length. Lay thefe turfs 

-v- even by a line on one fide, with the grafs outvv ard, at 

the diftance of ten or twelve inches within the mark at 
which the ditch afterwards to be dug in the folid 
ground is to begin. Then lay, in the fame manner, 
but with their grafs fides turned out the contrary way, 
another row of turf, at fuch a diftance as to make a 
breadth of foundation proportioned to the intended 
height of the bank. Thus, even though the ground 
Ihould prove defe&ive, the bank would be prevented 
from giving way. A ditch may then be dug of what 
depth and breadth you pleafe; or the ground may be 
lowered with a dope on each fide; and in this caie 
there will be no lofs of pafture by the fence ; becaufe 
it may be fowed with hay-feeds, and will bear grafs 
on both lides. Part of the earth taken out of the 
ditches or dopes will fill the chafm between the rows, 
of turf, and the reft may be fcattered over theadjacent 
ground. Three, four, or more layers of turf, may be 
thus placed upon one another, and the interval be¬ 
tween them filled np as before tiU'the bank is brought 
to its deftred height; only obferving to give each tide 
of it a g.entle dope for greater ftrcngtli. The top of 
this bank^ Ihould be about two feet and a half wide, 
and the whole of it filled up with earth except a fmall 
hollow in the middle to retain fome rain. Quickfets 
lliould then be planted along this top, and they will 
fbon form an admirable hedge. By this means a bank 
four feet high, and a dope only two feet deep, will 
make, beddes the hedge, a fence fix feet high, through 
which no cattle will be able to force their way: for 
the roots of the grafs will bind the turf fo together, 
that in one year’s time it will become entirely folid ; 
and it will yet be much ftronger when the roots of the 
quick fhall have lhot out among it. The only pre¬ 
cautions neceffary to be obferved in making this bank 
are, 1. Not to make it when the ground is too 
dry; becaufe, if a great deal of wet Ihould fuddenly 
follow, it will fwell the earth fo much as perhaps to 
endanger the falling of fome of the outfide : which, 
however, is eadly remedied if it ihould happen. 2. If 
the dope be fnch as iheep can climb up, fecure the 
yoang quicks, at the time of planting them, by a fmall 
dead hedge, either on or near the top, on both fides. 
If any of the quicks ihould die, which they will hard¬ 
ly be more apt to do in this than in any other'fitua- 
tion, unlefs perhaps in extremely dry feafons, they 
may be renewed by fome of the methods already men¬ 
tioned.—Such fences will anfwer even for a park ; ef- 
peciallyif we place polls and rails about two feet high, 
a little doping over the fide of the bank, on or near its 
top : no deer can creep through this, nor even be able 
to jump over jt. It is likewife one of the beft fences 
for fecuring cattle ; and if the quicks on the bank be 
kept clipped, it will form a kind of green wall pleafing 
to the eye. 

EIjus re- lb the fir ft volume of the Bath Papers we find elms 
commend--recommended for fences; and the following method 
ed. of-raffing them for this purpofe is faid to be the beft. 

When elto timber is felled in the fpring, fow the chips 
made in trimming or hewing them green, on a piece 
of ground newly ploughed, as you would corn, and 
harrow them in. Every chip which has an eye, or 
bud-knot, or fome bark on it, will immediately ihoot 
lib: fie cuttings of potatoes; and the plants thus 


raided having no tap-roots, but iliooting their fibres Hedges. 

horizontally in the richeft partof the foil, will be more - 

vigorous, and may be morefafely and eaiily tranfplant- 
ed, than when raifed from feeds, or in any other me¬ 
thod. The plants- thus raifed for elm fences have 
greatly the advantage of others; asfive, lix, and fome- 
times more, items will arife from the fame chip ; and 
fuch plants, if cut dotyn within, three inches of the 
ground, will multiply their fide fhoots in proportion, 
and make a hedge thicker, without running to naked 
wood, than by any other method yet practUed. If 
kept clipped for three or four years, they will be al- 
moft impenetrable. T( j 

In the fecond volume of the fame work, we meet ohferva- 
with feveral obfervations on quick-hedges by a.gentle- tions on 
man near Bridgewater. He prefers the white and black 
thorns to all other p\ants for this purpofe ; but is of hed 2 e,# 
opinion, that planting timber-trees in them at proper 
intervals is a very eligible and proper method. He- 
raifed fome of his plants from haws in a nurfery; 
others he drew up in the woods, or wherever they 
could be found. His banks were flat, and three 
feet wide at the top, with a Hoping fide next theditches, 
which laft were dug only two feet below the furface, 
and one foot wide at bottom. The' turfs were regu¬ 
larly laid, with the grafs downwards, on that fide of 
the ditch on which the hedge was to be raifed, and 
the beft of the mould laid at top. The fets were 
ftraight, long, fmooth, and even growing ones, plant¬ 
ed as foon as poflible after taking up. They were 
planted at a foot diftance; and about every 40 feet 
young fruit-trees or thofe of other kinds, filch as alh, 
oak, elm, beech, as the foil fuited them: A fecond 
row of quickfets were then laid on another bed of frelh, 
earth ar the fame time, and covered with good mould; 
after which the bank was fiinifhed and fecured properly 
from injuries by a dead hedge well wrought together, 
and faftengd by ftakes of oak-trees on the top of the 
bank at three feet diftance. Wherever any of the 
quickfetshad failed or were of a dwindling appearance, 
he had them replaced with frelh ones from the nur¬ 
fery : as well as fnch of the young trees as had been 
planted on the top of the bank, and cleared the whole 
from weeds. Thofe moftdeftrmftive to young hedges 
are the white and black bryony, bindweed, and the 
traveller’s joy. The root of white bryony is as big as' 
a man’s leg, and runs very deep: that of black bryony 
often grows to 30 fee t long, and with a kind of ten¬ 
drils takes hold of the root of the young quick, and 
chokes it. This root muft be dug very deep in order 
to deftroy it. The third is ftill more deftrudtive to 
young quicks than the other two, overlhadowing the 
hedge like an arbour. Its root is fmaller than that of 
the two former, but muft be dug out very clean, as the 
leaft piece left will fend up frefli Ihoots. It is very 
deftrudtive to hedges to allow cattle to browze upon 
them, which they are very apt to do; but where cattle 
of fome kind muft be allowed accefs to them, horfes 
will do by far the leaft mifebief. > „ 

With regard to the advantage arifing from hedges. Cider frait- 
our author obferves, that “ if they were of no farther trees re- 
ufe than as mere fences, it would be the farmer’s in- commend-, 
tereft to keep them up carefully ; for the better they. ed ln 
are, the more fecure are his cattle and crops. But if a hccl S es *- 
judicious mixtqie of cider fruit-trees were planted in 

hedges. 
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Hedges, hedges, the profit arifing from them only would alum- root, and grow up fo as to flrengthen the hedge in a .Hed ges. 

—--- dandy repay the colt of the whole without any lofs of moft effectual manner. ' v ' 

ground. It may poflibly be objefted by fome, that <e The operator begins at one end of the field, and 
the hedges would often be hurt by the boys climb- proceeds regularly forward, bending all the hems in 
ing up to get the fruit ; but thofe who make it one direftion, fo that the points rife above the roots of 
ihould remember, or be told, that the belt kinds of the others, till the whole wattling is completed to the 


cider-fruit are fo hard and auftere at the time of their 
being gathered, that nobody can eat them, and even 
hogs will hardly touch them. But the greateft bene¬ 
fit, where no fruit trees are planted, arifes from the 
thorns and wood which quick hedges yield for the fire 
jg and other purposes.” 

Method of The author of the Elfays on Hufbandry recommends 
railing the hornbeam plant as one of the belt yet known for 
hornbeam making fences, according to the method praedfed in 
hedges in Germany, where fuch fences are common. “When 
etmany. [ j je German hufbandman (fays he) eredts a fence of 
this nature, he throws up a parapet of earth, with a 
ditch on each fide, and plants his hornbeam lets in 
fuch a manner, that every two plants may be brought 
to interfedt «ach otherin the form of St Andrew’s crofs. 
In that part'where the two plants crofs each other, 
he gently ferapes off the bark, and binds them with 
flraw thwart-wife. Here the two plants confolidatc 
in a kind of inditToluble knot, and pulh front thence 
horizontal flauting fhoots; which form a fort of living 
palifado or Chevaux de f rife ; fo that fuch a protection 
may be called a rural fortification. The hedges being 
pruned annually, and with diferetion, will in. a few 
years render the fence impenetrable in every part. 

Dr Ander- “ Ic f°metimes happens (fays Dr Anderfon) that a 
Ton’s me- hedge may have been long neglected, and be in general 
thod of in a healthy flate, but full of gaps and openings, or fo 
mending thin and ftraggling, as to form but a very imperfedt 
decayed fort of fence. On thefe occafions, it is vain to hope 
fcedges. t0 U p t [ ie g a p S by planing young quicks ; for thefe 
would always be outgrown, choaked, and ftarved, by 
the old plants : nor could it be recovered by cutting 
clear over by the roots, as the gaps would ftill con¬ 
tinue where they formerly were. The only methods 
that I know of rendering this a fence are, either to 
mend up the gaps with dead wood, or to plafh the 
hedge ; which laft operation is always the mod eli¬ 
gible where the gaps are not too large to admit of be¬ 
ing cured by this means. 

“ The.operation I here call plafhing, may be de¬ 
fined, * a wattling made of living wood.” To form 
this, fome Items are firft lelefted,to be left asflakesat 
proper diftances, the tops of which are all cut over at 
the height of four feet from the root. The ftraggling 
frde-branches of the other part of the hedge are alfo 
lopped away. Several of the remaining plants are then 
cut over clofe by the ground, at convenient diftances ; 
and the remaining plants are cut perhaps half through, 
fo as to permit them to be bent to one fide. They 
are then .bent down almoft to a horizontal pofition, 
and interwoven with the upright flakes, fo as to retain 
them in that pofitiom. Care ought to be taken, that 
thefe be laid very low at thofe places where there were 
formerly gaps ; which ought to be farther ftrengthened 
by fome dead flakes or truncheons of willows, which 
will frequently take root in this cafe, and continue to 
live. And fometimes a plant of eglantine will be able 
to overcome the difficulties it there meets with, Uribe 


fame height as the uprights. 

“ An expert operator.will perform this work with 
%iuch greater expedition than one who has not feen it 
done could eafily imagine. And as all the diagonal 
watilings continue to live and fend out fhoots from 
many parts of their Items, and as the upright fhoots 
that rife from the flumps of thofe plants that have been 
cut over quickly rufh up through the whole hedge, 
thefe ferve to unite the whole into one entire mafs, 
that forms a ftrong, durable, and beautiful fence. 

“ This is the belt method of recovering an old 
negledted hedge that hath as yet come to my know¬ 
ledge. 

“ In fome cafes it happens that the young fhoots of 
a hedge are killed every winter ; in which cafe it foon 
becomes dead and unfightly, and can never rife to any 
confiderable height. A remedy for this difeafe may 
therefore be wilhed for. 

* f Young hedges are obferved to be chiefly affedted 
with this diforder ; and it is almoft always occalioned 
by an injudicious management of the hedge, by means 
of which it has been forced to fend out too great a 
number of fhoots in fummer, that are thus rendered fo 
fmall and weakly as to be unable to refift the fevere 
Weather in winter. 

“ It often happens thar the owner of a young hedge, 
with a view to render it rery thick and clofe, cuts it 
over with the fhears a few inches above the ground the 
firft winter after planting; in confequence of which, 
many fmall fhoots fpring out from each of the Items 
that has been cutover :—Each of which, being after¬ 
wards cut over in the fame manner, fends forth a ftill 
greater number of fhoots, which are fmallerandfmaller 
in proportion to their number. 

“ If the foil in which the hedge lias been planted is 
poor, in confequenceof this management, the branches, 
after a few years, become fo numerous, that the hedge 
is unable to fend out any fhoots at all, and the utmofl 
exertion'of the vegetative powers enables it only to 
put forth leaves. Thefe leaves are renewed iu a fickly 
Hate for fome years, and atlaftceafe to grow-at all— 
the branches become covered-with fog, and the hedge 
perifhes entirely. 

“ Bqtif the foil be very rich, notwithflanding this 
great multiplication of the flems, the roots will ftill 
have fufitcienr vigour to force out a great many fmall 
fhoots, which advance to a great length, but never at¬ 
tain a proportional thicknefs. And as the vigour of 
the hedge makes them continue to vegetate very late in 
autumn, the froils come on before the tops of thefe 
dangling fhoots have attained any degree of woody 
firmnefs, fo that they are killed almoft entirely by it: 
the whole hedge becomes covered with thefe long dead 
fhoots, which are always difagreeable to look at, and 
ufually indicate the approaching end of the hedge. 

“ The caufes of the diforder being thus explained, - 
it will readily occur, that the only radical cure is am¬ 
putation ; which, by giving an opportunity to begin 
3 A 2 with 
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Hedges, with traiuing the hedge anew, gives alio an oppor- 
' v ‘ tunity of avoiding the errors that occalioned it. In 
this cafe, care ought to be taken to cut the plants as 
clofe to the ground as pofllbie, as there the fterus will 
be lefs numerous than, at any greater height. And 
particular attention ought to be had to allow very few 
Ihoots to arife from the Items that have been cutover, 
and to guard carefully againft lhortening them. 

“ But as the roots, in the cafe herq luppofed, will 
be very Itrong, the floors that are allowed to fpring 
- from the, Items will be very vigorous, and there will be 
dome danger of their, continuing to grow later in the 
feafon than they ought in fafety to do; in, whichca/e, 
fbme part of the top of the iliopt may perhaps be hid¬ 
ed the firlt winter, which ought if poilible to. be pr.e- 
\entcd. Thiscan only be effectually done by giving 
a check to the vegetation in autumn, fo as to allow the 
young Ihoots to harden in the points before the.winter 
approaches. If any of the leaves or branches of a tree 
are cut away while it is in the Hate of vegetation, the 
whole plant feels the lofs, and it differs a, temporary 
check in its growth in proportion to the lofs that it 
■thus fu(tains, To.check, therefore, the vigorous, vege¬ 
tation at the end of autumn, it will be prud,ei.r to 
choafe the beginning of September for the lime of 
lopping off all the fnpernumerary branches, front the 
young hedge, and for clipping off the lide branches 
that have fprttng out from it; which will, in general, 
be fufScient to give it fucli a check in its growth at- 
that feafon, as will prevent any of the Ihoots from ad^ 
vanciugafterwards. Jf thc'hedge is. extremely vigo¬ 
rous, a few buds may be allowed, to grow upon the 
large flumps in the fpring, with a view to he cut off at 
this feafon, which will tend to llop the ve.getatiqn, of 
the hedge (till more effectually. 

u By this mode of management, the hedge may be 
preferved entire through the (irft winter. And as the 
ihoots become lefs vigorous every fucceffive feafon, 
there will be Ids difficulty in.preierving them at any 
future period. It will always be proper, however, to 
trim the fides of a very vigorous hedge for kmie years 
while it is young, about the fame feafon of the year, 
which will tend powerfully to prevent this malady. 
But when the hedge has advanced to any conliderable 
height, it will be equally proper to clip it during any 
of the winter-months, before Candlemas.” 

20 Lord Karnes, in his work intitled the. Gentleman 
d ; ord , Farmer, give.s feveral directions for the railing and 
•ifferva- mending of hedges confiderably different from, thofe 
jiuns. * above related., For a de.er-park 1 .be. reco ; inmends.a.wall 
ai of flone coped, with turf, haying laburnums planted 
Fence for a clofe to it. The heads of the plants are to be lopped 
deer-park. 0 ff ; n order to make the branches extend laterally, and 
interweave in the form of a hedge. The wall willpre- 
vent the deer from breaking through ; andif the hedge - 
be trained eight feet high, they will not attempt to 
leap over. He, prefers the laburnunj plant, becaufe 
no bead will feed upon it except a hare, and that only 
when young and the bufli tender. Therefore, no ex¬ 
traordinary care is neceflary except to preferve them, 
from the hare for four or five years. A raw of alders 
may be planted in front of rue laburnums, which no 
hare nor any otberbcafl will touch. The wall he re¬ 
commends to be built in the following manner, as be¬ 
ing both cheaper and'more durable than one con(truc- 
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ttd entirely of (lone. Raife it of (lone to the height HcJgw. 
of two feet and a half from the ground, after which it “ 
is to b.e coped with ibd as follows. I'irft lay on the 
wall,with the gralfy tide unJer, fodcut with die fpade 
four or live inches deep, and of a lengths qua! to the 
thicknefsof the wall. Next, cover this (od \, ith loofe 
earth rounded like a ridge. Third, prepare thin fod, 
call with the^pariug ipade, fu long as to extend, bc- 
yondthe thicknefsof the wall, two incheson each lide. 

With tliefe cover the loofe earths keeping the grai’y 
fide above j place them i'o much on the. edge, tint 
each fod (hall cover part of another, leaving only about 
tw o inches without cover : when 20 or 20 yards arc 
thus ffnillied, let the fod bcb.eatwich mallets by two 
men, one pn each lide.of the wall, llriking both at the 
fame time. By this operation th.e fod becomes a com¬ 
pact body that keeps in the moiftuye, and encourages 
the grals to grow. Laftly, cut off the ragged ends of 
the fod on each lide of the wall, to.make the covering 
neat and regular. The month of October is tjb,c pro¬ 
per feafon for this operation, becanfe the fun and 
wind, during funimer, dry the fpd, and hinder the 
grafs from vegetating. Moifl foil affords t fie bed fod. 

Wet foil is commonly top fat for binding ; and, at 
any rate, the watcryplants it produces will not thrive 
in a dry lituation. Dry foil, on the other hand, be¬ 
ing commonly ill bound witji roots, (hakes to pieces in 
handling. The ordinary way of coping with fod, 
which is to lay them flat and Angle, looks as if intend¬ 
ed to dry the fod and kill.the grafs; not to mentjon, 
that the fod is liable to be blown,off the wall by every 
high wind. _ 

Where the wallitfelf is to be ufl-ffias afence without of a wall 
any hedge, .a. ditch is. to be made, on ea.ch lide, begin- uied a*a 
njng a foot froqi the rpof of,the w,ill, and Hoping out- fence with; 
ward to the depth of three feet, or a ; t lea.it. two and an ?“* an T 
half. The ditch (hould bp equally fiop.ed.oq the other 
fide, fo as to be four feet wide. A rood of this 
fence, including every article, may be,done for three 
(hillings or thereabouts; and afield ofip acres, thus 
inclofed, for about 301. which by a (lone wall would 
cod upwards of 501. It will alfo (land many years 
without any need of reparation ; vyhile flone walls re¬ 
quire no lefs than 2‘ />cf cent, of the original cofl ex¬ 
pended annually to keep them up. 

7 |he.advantages of a, thorn hedge, according tp our Adran- 
author, are, that it is a very quick grower, when ta S es of * 
planted itvaproper foil ; (hooting up fix or feven ’feet ttorn * 
in a feafon. T trough tender, and apt to be hurt by hc< ^ e ‘ 
weeds when young,‘it turns ftrong, and. may be cut 
into any (hage. Even when old, it is more difpofed 
thanotlipr trees to lateral Ihoots ; and laflly, itspricklcs 
make it the mofl proper of all for a fence. None of 
thel'e,.thorns, ought; to be planted in a hedge till live 
years of age, and it is of themtmofl importance that 
they be. properly trained in the. nurfery, The bed 
foil for a nulery, his Lordfhip obferves, is between 
rich.and poor. In the latter the plants are dwarfifh 
iathe former, being luxuriant and tender, they are 
apt to. be hurt during the feverity of the weather ; and 
thefeimperfedtioas are incapable of any remedy. An 
effential requifite iu a nurl'ery is free ventilation. 34 
“ How common (fays his Lordffii.p) is it to find nur- a i’ r °- 
fepies in liollowiheltered places, ftirrounded with walls ? er nar f er y 
and high plantations, more (it for pine apples than 
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Hedges, barren trees ! The plants thru/l out long /hoots, but 
' fecble and tender : when expofed in a cold lituation, 

they decay, and fometimes die. Bat there is a rca/bn 
for every thing : the uurferyman’s view is to make 
proht by faving ground, and by inipo/ing on the pur- 
chafer tall plants, for which he pretends to demand 
double price. It is f> difficult to purchafe wholelome 
and well nurfed plants, that every gentleman farmer 
*5 ought to raife plants for himfelf. 

Of raffing << As thorns will grow pleafantly from roots, I 
the^ootT m ^ lavc ^ on S ptaftifed a frugal and expeditious method of 
of o[d° * racing them from the wounded roots that muft be cut 
hedge*. off when thorns are to be fet in a hedge. Thefe roots 

„ cut into fmall pars, and put In a bed of freffi earth, 

will produce plants the next fpriug no lefs vigorous 
than what are produced from feed ; and thus a perpe¬ 
tual fucceffion of plants may be obtained without any 
more feed. It ought to be a rule, never to admit into 
a hedge plants under five years old ; they deferve all 
the additional him that can be demanded for them. 
Youngand. feeble plants.in a hedgeare of flow growth; 
and, ht/ides tlte lots of time, the pailing necefiary to 
fecure them from cattle mull be renewed more than- 
once before they, become a fence. A thorn hedge 
may be planted in every month of winter and fpring 
nnlefs it befroft. Bht 1 have always obferved that 
thorns-plained in OSober are more healthy,, puffi more 
vigoraufly, and fewer decay, than at any other time. 
In preparing the thorns for planting, the roots ought 
to be left as entire as poffible, and nothing: cut away 
16 but the ragged pacts.. 

Proper me- “ As a thorn hedge fuffers greatly byyveeds, the- 

thod of ground where they arc planted ought to be. made per- 
planting, I ferity clean. The common method of planting is- to 
leave eight,or nine inches along fide of the intended 
ditch, termed a/ctfr/ewr/rtyand behind the fcarfemenr 
to lay the furface foil of the intended ditch, cut-into 
fquare ftdstwo.or three inches deep,, its grafly furface 
under. Upon, that /bd, whether clean or dirty, the 
thorns are laid, and the earth of the ditch above them. 
The grafsin the fcarfement, with what weeds are in 
the moved earth, foon grow up, and require double di¬ 
ligence to prevent the y.oung- thorns from being, cho¬ 
ked. The following method deferves all the addition¬ 
al trouble it requires. Leaving a fcarfement asabove 
of 10 indies, and.alfo a border for the thorns, broad 
or narrow according to their fize ; l -y behind the 
border the furfaee of the:imendod ditch, champed 
fmall with the fpade, and upon it lay the mouldery. 
earth that fell from the fpade in cutting the faid- fbr- 
face; Cover the fcarfement and border with the under 
earth, three inches thick at leaf! : laying a little more 
on the border to raife it higer than, the fcarfement, in 
orderto give room for weeding. After the thorns are 
prepared by fmoothing their rugged roots with a 
knife, and lopping off their heads to make them grow 
buffiy, they are laid fronting the ditch,' with their roots- 
on the border, the head a little higher than the root. 
Care muft be:taken to fpreadthe roots among., the fur- 
face-carth taken oat of the ditch, and-to- cover them; 
with.thejnouldery earth that lay immediately below. 
This article is,of importance, becaufe the mouldery 
earth is the-fine/l of all. Cover the Items of thethorns 
with the next firatum. of the ditch, ieavingalways an 
inch at .the top: free. It is no matter how poor this 


firatum be, as the plants draw no nonrilliment from Hedger. 

it. Go on to finiffi the ditch, prtlfmg down care- -v— 

fully every row of earth thrown up behind the 
hedge, which makes a good folid mound impervious 
to rain. It is a fafeguard to the young hedge to 
raife this mound a* perpendicular as poiiible ; and for 
that reafon, it may be proper, in loofefoil, when the 
mound is raifed a foot orfo, to bind it with a row oi 
the tough fod, which will fupport the earth above till 
it become folid by lying. In poor foil jnorc care is 
necelriry. Behind the line ot the ditch fbcground in¬ 
tended for the fcarfement and border ffiould be f un¬ 
nier fallowed, manured, and cleared of all grafs roots-, 
and this culture will make up for the inferiority of the 
foil. Iai very poor foil, it is vain to think of planting 
a thorn hedge. In fuch ground there is a necelliry 
for a /lone fence. 

“ The only reafon that can be given for laying 
thorns as above deferibed; is to give the roots fpace to 
puffi in all diredtions; even upward into the mound of 
earth. There may be fomc Advantages in this ; but, 
in my apprehenlion, the difadvantage is much greater 
of heaping fo much earth upon the roots as to exclude 
not only the fun, but the rain which runs down the 
/loping bank, and has no acccfs to the roots. In* 

Bead of laying the thorns fronting the ditch, would it 
not do better to lay them parallel to it; covering the 
roots with three or four inchesof the be/l earih, which 
would:make a hollow between the plants and the ilo- 
pingbank? The hollow would intercept every drop 
of rain that fallson the bank, to link gradually among 
the roots. Why at any rate ffiould a thorn be put in¬ 
to the groutld- Hoping ? This is not the practice with 
regard to any other tree: and I have heard-of no experi¬ 
ment to perfuade me that a thorn thrives better Hoping 
than eredl. There occurs, indeed one objection again!! 
planting thorns eredt, that the roots have no room to 
extend themielveson that fide where theditch is. But 
does it not hold, that when, in their progrefs, roots 
meet with a ditch, they do not puih onward ; but, 
changing their direction, puffi downward at the fide of 
the ditch.? If ft, the/e downward roots will fupport 
theditch, and prevent- it from being mouldered down 
by fro/t. One thingis evident without experiment, 
that thorns planted eredt mayfooner-be made a com¬ 
plete fence than;when laid Hoping as ufual. In the 
latter cafe, the operator is confined to thorns that do 
not exceed-a foot or 25 inches ; but thorns five or fix 
feet high may, be planted eredt; and a hedge of fuch 
thorns, well cultivated in the nurfery, will in. three 
years arrive to greater petfedtion that a hedge mana¬ 
ged in the ordinary way will do in twice that time. *7 

After thediedge isfiniffied, it is abfolutely necefiary Offecunr.g 
to fecure it for fome time lfom the depredations of 3 j.' 
cattle; and this is by no means an eafy matter. “ The ‘*,1^^ ^ 
ordinary method ot apaling (fays his lordffiip) is no- *“ 
fufficient dtefience again/lcattie : the moll gentle make 
it a rubbing poll, and the vicious wantonly break it 
down, with their horns. The only effedtualremedy is 
expenfive; v'tzs two ditches and two hedges,, with a.-, 
mound of earth between them. If this remedy, how 
ever, be not palatable, the paling ought at leafi to -be 
of the firongelt kind. 1 recommend the following as 
the bell I am acquainted with :■ Drive into the ground 
ftrpng Hakes three feet and anhalf long, with intervals 

font 
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Hedges, from eight to twelve inches, according to the fize of 
' * the cattle that are to be inclofed ; and all precifely of 

the fame height. Prepare plates of wood fawed out 
of logs, every plate three inches broad and half an 
inch thick. Fix them on the head of the flakes with 
a nail driven dowit into each. The flakes will be 
-united fo firmly, that one cannot be moved without 
the whole : and will be proof, accordingly .againil the 
nibbing of cattle. But, after all, it is no fence againfl 
vicious cattle. The only proper place for it is the fide, 
of a high road, or to fence a plantation of trees. It 
willindeed be a fufficient fence againfl Iheep, and en¬ 
dure till the hedge itfelf becomes a fence. A fence 
.thus completed, including thorns, ditching, wood, 
nails, &c. will not much exceed two fhillings every 
lix yards.” 

■•Of training Hi.-, lord flip difcommeiids the ordinary method-of 

■nip hedges, training hedges by cutting off the top and fhorLening 
the lateral branches in order to make it thick and 
bufhy. This, as well as the method of cutting off the 
flems two or three inches above the ground, indeed 
produces a great number of fhoots, and mikes a yfery 
thick fence, but which becomes fo weak when bare of. 
leaves, that cattle breakthrough it in every part. T-o 
determine the bell method of proceeding in this cafe, 
his lordfhip made an experiment on three hedges, 
which were twelve years old at the time he wrote. 
The firfl was annually pruned at the top and Tides; the 
lides of the fecond were pruned but not the top ; and 
the third was allowed to grow without any pruning. 
The firfl, at the time of writing, was about four feet 
broad, and thick from top to bottom ; but weak in 
the flems, and unable to refill any horned beafl: the 
fecond was ftrong in its flems, and clofe from top to 
bottom: the third was a-lfo ftrong in its Items, but 
bare of branches for two feet from the ground ; the 
lower ones having been deprived of air and ram by the 
thick fltade of thofe above them. Hence he diredls 
that hedges fheuld be allowed to grow till the flems 
be five or fix inches in circumference, which will he 
in ten or twelve years ; at which time the hedge will 
be fifteen feet or more in’height. The lateralbranches 
next the ground muil be pruned within two feet of the 
feem ; thofe above mufl be made Jhorter and fhorter in 
proportion to their diftance from the ground ; and at 
• five feet high they mufl be cut clofe to the item, lea¬ 
ving all above full freedom of growth. By this 
drelling the hedge takes on the appearance of a very 
fleep roof, and It ought to be kept in that form by 
pruning- This form gives free accefs to rain, fun, 
and air : every twig has its fhare, and the whole is 
' preferved in vigour. When the flems have arrived at 
their proper bulk, cut them over at five feet from the 
ground where the lateral branches end. This anfwers 
two excellent purpofes: the firfl -is to flrengthen the 
hedge, tliefap that formerly afeended to the top being 
now difbributed to the branches: the next is, that a 
tall hedge flagnates the air, and poifons both corn and 
grafs near it, A hedge trained in this manner is im¬ 
penetrable even by a bull. 

^ With .regard to the practice of pLafiing an old hedge 

Pishing of recommended by Dr Anderfon, his lordfhip obferves 
hedges dif- that “"it makes agood interim fence, but at the long- 
sommeud- run is deftrifetive to the plants ; and accordingly there 
e ^’ is fcarcely to be met with a complete good hedge 
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where planting has been long praftifed. A thorn is a Hedges^ 
tree of long life. If, inflead of being mafiacred by ' * 

plafhing, it were raifed and drefled in the way here 
deferibed, it would continue a firm hedge perhaps 500 
years. , 30 

. “ A hedge ought never to be planted on the top of Hedges 
the mound of earth thrown up from the ditch. It ought to be 
has indeed the advantage of an awful fituation ; but P*^ n ^ 5 j e 
being planted in bad foil, and deftitute of moiflure, it^bank 
cannot thrive : it is at belt dwarfilh, and frequently an( j no 
decays and dies. To plant trees in the line of the trees allow- 
hedge, or within a few feet of it, ought to be abfo- cd in them, 
lutely prohibited as- a pernicious pradlice. It is ama¬ 
zing that people Ihould fall into this error, when they 
ought to know that there never was a good thorn- 
hedge with trees in it. And how Ihould. it be oj:her- 
wife ? An oak,- a beech, an elm, grows faller than a 
thorn. When fuffered to grow in the midflof a thorn- 
hedge, it fpreads its roots every where, and robs the 
thorns of their nourifhment. Nor is this all: the tree, 
overfltadowing the thorns, keeps the fun and air from 
them. At the fame time, no tree takes worfe with 
being overfltadowed than a thorn. 

“ It is fearce neceffary to mention gaps in a hedge, of filling 

becaufe they will feldom happen where a hedge is up gaps, 
trained as above recommended. But in the ordinary 
method of training, gaps are frequent, partly by the 
failure of plants, and partly by the trefpafling of 
cattle. The ordinary method of filling up gaps is to 
plant fweet briar where the gap is {mail, and a crab 
where it is large. This method I cannot approve for 
an obvious reafon; a hedge ought never 10 be com- 
pofed of plants which grow unequally. Thofe that 
grow fall, .overtop and hurt the flow growers; and 
• with refpedl, ia particular, to a crab and fweet Briar, 
neither of them thrive under the Ihade. Itis a better • 
method to remove all the withered earth in the gap, 
and to fubflitute frelh fappy moud mixed with feme 
lime or dung. Plant upon it a vigorous thorn of equal 
height with the hedge, which in its growth will eqnaL 
the thorns itis mixed with. In that view there Ihould 
be a nurfery of thorns of all fizes, even to five feet 
high, ready to fill up gaps. The bell feafon for this 
operation is the month of Odlober. A gap filled with 
fweet briar., or a crab lower than the hedge; invites 
the cattle to break through and trample the young 
plants under foot; to preyent which, a pailing raifed 
on both fides is^not fiifficieHt, unlefs it be raifed as high 
as the hedge. $1 

- “ Where a field is too poor to admit of a thorn- In whatl 
hedge, if there be no quantity of Hones eafily procu- cafes whins 
rable, whins are the only refource. Thefe are com- are necef- 
monly placed on the top of a dry earth-dyke, in which fary ' 
fituation they feldom thrive well. The following 
Teems preferable. Two parallel ditches three feet 
wide and two deep, border a fpace of twelve feet. 

Within this fpace raife a bank at the fide of each ditch 
with the earth that comes out of it, leaving no inter¬ 
val between the two banks. Sow the banks with whin 
feed, and plant a row of trees in the interval. When 
the whins are pretty well grown, the hedge on one of 
the banks may be cut down, then the otheras foon as 
it becomes a fence, 3nd fo alternately. While the 
whins arc young, they will not be dilturbed by cattle, 
if paflages be left .to go out and in- Thefe paflages 

may 
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may be clofed tip when the hedge is fofficiently birch, however, he particularly recommends, as grow-- Hedges, 

' flrong to be a fence. A whin-hedge, thus mana- ing equally on the dried and on the wetted foils} *-*-- 

ged, will lad many years, even in brong frod, un- propagating itfelf in fuch numbers, that were they 

lefs very fevere. There arc many whin-hedges in the not debroyed, all the fandy wades of this king- 

iliire of Kincardine not lo fkilfully managed, and dom would be quickly, covered with them. He re- 

yet the poUeiTors a p pear not to be afraid of frod. commends particularly the keeping of a nurfery for 35 

Such-fences ought to be extremely welcome in the fuch plants as are commonly ufed for hedges. “ 1 gene-°f a F ro P cr 
fandy grounds of the lliire of luoi ay, .where there is rally (fays he) pick out a bit of barren land, and af- lmritry- 
fcare a done tobe found. The few earth-fences that ter ploughing it three or four times to bury and de- 

are there raifed, compofed modly of fand, very foon droy the heath, I find it anfwer extremely well fora 

crumble down.” nurfery. Into this fpot I tranfplant quick, hollies,and 

In the fo irth volume of Mr Young’s Northern Tour, every tree which I ufed for fences or plantations. By 
the author recommends the tranfplanting of old hedges, edablilhing foe Ira nurfery, a gentleman will always be 
which his correfpondent Mr Beverly fays he has tried able to command a fufliciency ofdrong and hardy 
with prodigious fuccefs. , plants which will not deceive his expeftations. I look 

Mr Bakewell,we are told,is very curious in hisfences, upon thorns of five or fix yearsold, whichhave been 
and plants his quicks in a different manner from what is twice tranfplanted from the feed-bed, to be the bed 
common in various parts of the kingdom. He plants of all; but as it may be neceffary to fill up cafoal gaps 
one row at a foot from fet to fet, and making his ditch, in hedges that have been planted feveral years, a.pro- 
lays the earth which comes out of it to form a bank on yifion fhould be made of plants of every age, to 12 or 
the fide oppolite to the quick. In the common me- 14 years old. All plants which are intended to be 
thod the bank is made on the quick fide above it. moved, fhould be tranfplanted every two or at mod 
Reafons are not wanting to induce apreference of this threeyears; without this attention, they attach them-- 

method. The plants grow only in the forface of the felves fo firmly to thefoil as renders a fobfequent ope- 

carth uncovered from the atmofphere, which mud ne- ration dangerous. All who tranfplant quicks or hoi- 
ceffarily be a great advantage ; whereas, in the ufoal lies ought to begin their labours as early as convenient 
way of planting, the earth, which is always the bed, in the autumn ; for I have found by repeated expe- 
is loaded by a thick covering obliquely of the earth rieneeahat neither of thefe plants, focceed.fo well in. 
out of the ditch. If the roots Ihoot in the bed foil, the fpring.” 

they will be out of the reach of the influences of the Where the fences of a track of ground are in a very Of repair- 
air; the confequence of which is, that they cannot ruinous condition, it is abfolutely neceffary to fcowtr ing ruinous - 

have fo large a Space of that earth as if fet on the flat, the ditches, throw up the banks, and fecure the whole hedges. 

The way to have a tree or a quick thrive in the bed immediately by the firmeddead fences we can procure, 

manner poffible, is to fet it on the fuface, without If there is a total want of living plants, the cultivator 
any ditch or trench, that cuts offhalf its padnre. But. can do nothing but plant new hedges; but if, as is 
if a ditch is neceffary, the next bed way mud of courfe generally the cafe, the- banks are furnifhed with a mnl- 
be dill to keep it on the flat forface; and the word -titude of old flems, though totally unconnected as a . 
way to cover up that forface, by loading it with the fence, the time and labour requiiite for the intended 
dead earth out of a trench. To fay that there are improvement will- be condderably abridged. All the - 
good hedges in the common method is not a conclu- draggling, branches which add no folidity to the fence-, 
live argument, unlcfs both were tried on the fame are to be cut ob'; after which the red of the bems 
foil and expofore. mud be fhortened to the height of three or four feet. 

In the 7th volume of the fame work, a cerrefpon- The. method of cutting down every thing to the : 

dent, who flgns himfelf M. M. obferves, that notwith- ground,- which is now fo general,, our author highly; 

■banding all the improvements that have been made condemns. “ Such a fence (fays he) has within it 
in the condruftion of hedges and fences, there, are naprinciple of drengtli and connexion; it is equally 
many foils in England, which, from their, fandy and expofed in every part to depredations of. cattle and 
gravelly natures, are little adapted to any of. the plants fportfmen; and even fhould it cfcape thefe, the -fird. 
in common ufe, and are therefore fobjed to all the fall of fnow will nearly demolilh it. On the contrary, 
inconveniences of dead hedges and gaps. Of this, wherever thefe vegetable palifades -can be left, they 
kind are all the fandy and gravelly inclofures, which are impenetrable either for manor horfc, and formfo 
conditute fo large a part of many didrids in the many .points -.of.union which fnpport the red.” 
bland. For thefe our author recommends a triple .- Another method of brengthening defective fences, is 

row of furze; though notwitbdanding its advantages, to bend down foms of the lateral fhoots in a horizon- 
he fays it is liable to be .dedroyed by.fevere winters, . tal diredion, and to fpread them along the line of the 
contrary to the affertion of lord Karnes above-related, farm like efpalier trees in a garden. ° A Angle dem, 

« It is liable (fays he) to be fo completely cut. off by when .it rifes perpendicularly, will not- fecure a fpace 
a fevere winter, that 1 have feen tracks of many hun- of more than two or three feet, but when bent longi- 
dred acres laid open in the fpaccof a few weeks, and re- tndinally, they will form a barrier at lead diffident^to 
duced to as defencelcfs a date as the fnrrounding wades. . repel all cattle but hogs for ia ..or 14 feet on each 37 
On fuch foils therefore he recommends the holly ; the fide. By bending. down, onr author does not .mean Platting-on 
only difadvantage of which; he>fays,isitsflow growth, the common plafhing method, which is very injurious hedges dif- 
On mod of thefe foils alfo the black thorn will rife to the plants ; but the fpreading two or three of the commend " 
fpontaneoufly ; and even the quick, though flowly, will mod convenient branches along the hedge,, and faden- e< *" ’ 
advance to a fufficient degree of perfe.dlion. . The. ing them down either, by pegs or tying, without in- 

jfoy > 
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Hedges, jury to the {tern, until they habitually take the pro- 

s -poled direction. Thole who make the experiment 

for the firft time will be aftonifhed how Imall a num¬ 
ber of plants may be made to fill a bank, with only 
trifling intervals. The birch is particularly ufeful for 
this purpofe ; being of fo flexible a nature, that fhoots 
of 10 or 12 feet in length may be eaiily forced into 
a horizontal direction; and if the other faoots are 
primed aw ay, all the juices of the plant will be ap¬ 
plied to nourilh the feiedted few: by which means 
they will in a few years acquire all the advantages of 
polls and rails, with this material difference, that in- 
" Head of decaying, they become annually better. Itis 
belides the property of all inclined branches to fend up 
a multitude of perpendicular (hoots; fo that by this 
horizontal inclination, if judicioufly made, you may 
acquire almod all the advantages of the thickeft fence ; 
but when the Items are too old and brittle to bear this 
operation, it will be advifable to cut off all the ufelefs 
ones clofe to the ground, and next fpring they will 
be fucceeded by a numberof young and vigorousones. 
Seledt the belt of thefe to be trained in the manner 
already directed, and extirpate all the reft, to increafe 
their vigour. The fhoots of fuch old Hems as have 
been juft now deferibed will attain a greater fize in 
three or fonr years than any young ones that can be 
o planted will do in twelve. 

Of thicken- Another method which our author has practifed 

ing hedges with the greateff fuccefs is the following. The ten- 
by laying der Ihoots of mod trees, if bended downwards and co- 
<iowii the vered with earth, will put forth roots, and being di¬ 
young vided from the parent flein at a proper time become 
fhoots. f re fli plants ; an operation well known to. gardeners, 
under the name of laying. This may be as advan¬ 
tageous to the farmer, if he will take the very mode¬ 
rate trouble of laying down the young and flexible 
branches in his fences. Moll fpecies of trees, proba¬ 
bly all, will be propagated by this method ; but par¬ 
ticularly the withy, the birch, the holly, the white 
thorn, and the crab, will affo take root in this method, 
though more (lowly ; the latter being an excellent 
plant^ for fences, and not at all nice in the foil on 
which it grows. The advantage of laying down 
branches in this manner over the planting of young 
ones is, that when you endeavour to fill up a gap by 
the latter method, they advance very (lowly, and are 
in danger of being (tided by die fhade of the large 
trees ; whereas, if you fortify a gap by fpreading the 
branches along it in the manner'juft mentioned, and 
at the fame time infert fume of the mod thriving (hoots 
in the ground, they will advance with all the vigour 
of the parent plant, and you may allow them to grow 
until they are fo fully rooted as to be free from danger 
of fuffbeation. 

In wh it !t frequently happens, that the fences of an eftate 
cafe'thc have been neglected for many years, and exhibit no¬ 
cutting thing but ragged and deformed items at great inter- 
down of vals’. In this cafe it will be-proper to cut them all off 
.hedges is level with the ground : the confequence of this Is, that 
proper. next y ear y will put forth a great number of (hoots, 
which, may be laid down in every direction, and trained 
for the improvement of the fence. W hen this ope¬ 
ration is performed, however, it ought always to be 
done with an ax, and not with a faw ; it being found 
that the latter initr-ument generally prevents thevegc- 

2 


tation of the plant. All the fhoots laid down in tlvil Hedge*. _ 
manner ihouldbe allowed to remain for fevcral years, 1 v 
that they may be firmly rooted. Thus they will make 
prodigious advances; and it is to be obferved, that the 
more the parent plant is diverted of all fuperfiuous 
branches, the greater will be the nourilhment tranf- 
rnitted to the (cions. 

Our author, however, is inclined to fufpeft that 
the mod perfect form of an hedge, at lead in all but 
thofe conrpofed of thorns and prickly plants, is to 
train up as many dems as will nearly touch eaca. other. 

The force of every fence conlids chiefly in the up¬ 
right dems: where theie are ftifliciently near and 
ftrong, the hedge refids all oppofition, and will equally 
repel the violence of the bull, and the infidious at- 
tacks of the hogs. It is abfolutely proper that all 
hedges (hould be infpedted once a-year; when not 
only the ditch ought to be thrown out, and the bank, 
fapported, but the draggling (hoots of ail the live 
plants ought to be primed. By thefe are meant all 
foch as project over the ditch beyond the line of the 
hedge, and which add nothing to its dreugth, though 
they' deprive the ufeful Items of part of their nourifh- 
nient. Where an hedge is compofed of plants of in¬ 
ferior value, it will be proper to train thofe in. the 
manner jud now recommended, and to plant the bank 
with quick or holly. When thefe lad have attained 
a fuffieient lize, the others may be extirpated ; which 
is bed done'by cutting down all the (hoots repeated¬ 
ly in the ihmmer, and leaving the roots to rot in the 
hedge.. 4C 

In the 13th volume of the Annals, W. Erfldue, Efq; Mr Er 
gives an account of a method of fencing very much re- fcine’s me- 
fembling that recommended by lord Karnes, and which th °d °f' 
has been already defcii-faed. That gentleman is of eonftruca- 
opiuion,thatin fume cafes dead Jt one wails, as they are ln *= 16 
called, arc more advantageous than hedges. “That 
hedges (fys he) are more ornamental, cannot be de¬ 
nied ; and they are generally allowed to afford more 
(helter: but the length of time, the condant atten¬ 
tion, and continual expence of defending them until 
they bear even the refemblance of a fence, induces 
many people in thofe places where the materials are 
eaiily procured, to prefer the dry done walls ; for tho* 
the fird cod is conliderable, yet as the fanner reaps 
the immediate benefit of the fence (which is undoubt¬ 
edly the mod fecure one), they are thought on the 
whole to be the lead expenfive ; belides, the cattle iu 
expoled (ituations, and efpecially in thefe northern 
parts, are fo impatient of confinement at the com¬ 
mencement of the long, cold, wet nights,, that no 
hedges I have ever yet fecn, in any part of this ifland* 
are fuffieient to keep them in.” 

From confiderations of this kind, the late Sir George 
Suttie of Ead Lothian was induced to think of a fence 
which might join the drengtb of the wall to rhe or¬ 
nament of the hedge. His thorns were plantedin the 
ufual manner on the fide of the ditch : but. indead of 
putting behind them a pod and’rail or paling on the 
top of the bank, he created a wall two feet and a 
half high ; and being well fituated for procuring lime, 

Ire ufed it iri the condrudion of thefe walls which Mr 
Erfkine greatly recommends; “as thefatisfadion they 
afford, by requiring no repairs, and; the duration of 
them, more than repay the expence.: but where the 

crice 
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Hedge, price oflime is high they maybe built without any 
>—-v-—' cement, aiui am'wcr the purpofe very well if the work 
is properly executed.” 

In making a new fence of this kind, the furface of 
the ground lhould be pared off the breadth of the 
ditch, and likewife (or two feet more, in order to pre¬ 
vent as much as podible the thorns from being injured 
by the growth of grafs and weeds. The ditch lhould 
be five feet broad, two and an half in depth, and one 
foot broad at the bottom. Leave one foot for an 
edging or fcarfement, then dig the earth one fpit of 
a lpade for about one foot,, and put aoont three inches 
of good earth below the thorn, which lhould be laid 
nearly horizontal, but the point rather inclining up¬ 
wards, in order to let the rain drip to the roots ; then 
add a foot of good earth above it j leave three or four 
inches of a fcarfement before another thorn is planted; 
it mult not be Jiretftly over the lower one, but about 
nine inches or a foot to one fide of it: then throw a 
foot of good earth on the thorn, and trample it well 
down, and level the top of the bank for about three 
feet and an half for the bale of the wall to reft on. This 
bafe lhould be about nine or ten inches, but muff not 
exceed one foot from the thorn. The wall ought to 
be about two feet thick at the bottom and one foot at 
the top • the cope to be a (ingle Hone laid Hat; then 
covered with c\vo fods of turf, the grafs of tire under- 
moft to be next the wall, and the other fod muff have 
the grafs fide uppermoft : the fods lhould be of fome 
thicknefs, in order to retain tnoifture; foLhat they may 
adhere together, and not be eafily difpLced by the 
wind : the heightof the wall to be two feet and an 
half, exclulive of the fods ; which together lhould be 
from four to fix inches,by which means the watl would 
be near to thr-ee feet altogether. The expence of the 
fences cannot fo eafily be counted, on account of the 
difference of the prices of labour in different parts. 
Mr Erlkine had them done with lime, every thing in¬ 
cluded, from iold. to 13d. per ell (which is 'equal to 
37 inches 2 parts), according to the cafe or difficulty 
of working the quarry, and thediftance of it from the 
place where the fence is ereffed. The lime cofts about 
6J. per boll of about 4.0872667 bulhels ; and from 
xj to 16 bolls of lime are ufed to the rood of 36 
fquare ells Scots meafure ; and there arc upwards of 
43 Scotch ells, or 44Engli(h yards. When the com¬ 
mon round or flint ftones are made ufe of, as they re¬ 
quire more lime, it is neceflary to ufe 30 or 35 bolls 
of lime to the rood. The thorns are fold from' five to 
ten {hillings' per thoufand, according to their age, 
reckoning' fix fcore to the hundred. Making the 
ditch, laying the thorns, and preparing the top of the 
wall, generally coft from 7d. to 8d. every fix ells 
About jo carts of ftones, each cart carrying from 7 
to 9 cwt. will build a rood; the carriage at 2d. per 
cart for half a mile’s diftance. 

Warmth is undoubtedly as beneficial to hedges as 
trees; and the walls give an effectual flielter, which 
in expofed fituarions is abfolutely neceffury for rear¬ 
ing young hedges ; and they likewife prtferve a pro¬ 
per degree of moifture about the roots. If the 
hedges have been planted for fix or feven years before 
the wall is built, cut them over to two or three inches 
above the ground-with a lharp tool, either in O&ober 
-or November, or early in the fpring ; and ereCt the 
Vo l. VIII, 


wall ai quickly in that fcafon as poffible (the fpring in Hedge*. 

this country can fcarcely be faid to begin till the end -v—" 

of March). It is almoit impoffible to imagine the ra¬ 
pidity with which hedges grow in favourablefituntions. 

Mr Erlkine had one cutover in the fpring, and by the 
end of the year it was almoft as high as the wall. In 
three years he fuppofed, that not even the Highland 
fheep, who eafily overleap a wall of four feet and 
an half in height, would have been able to break 
through it. 4r 

Notwithftanding the rcafons that have been given R ea ionsfor 
already again!! the plan ting of timber treesin hedges, planting 
We find the practice recommended by fome authors as oak trees in 
one of the belt tituations for railing fhip-timber. The hedges, 
reafons are, that the roots have free range in the ad¬ 
joining inclofures, and the top is exp led to the ex- 
ercife of the winds ; by which means the trees are at 
once enabled to throw out ftrong arms, and have a 
large fpreading head at the fame time; fo that we 
thus at once obtain quiclcnefs of growth, with ftrength 
and crookednefs of timber. Well trained timber trees 
it is alleged arenot prejudicial to hedges, though pol¬ 
lards and low fpreading trees are deftruffive to the 
hedge-wood which grows under them ; neither are 
high trees prejudicial to corn-fields like high hedges 
and pollards,, which prevent a proper circulation of 
air; and in Norfolk, where the cultivation of grain 
is carried on in great perfection, fuch lands are faid t» 
be wood-bound. But when an hedge is trimmed down 
to four or five feet high, with oaks interfperfed, a cir¬ 
culation of air is rather promoted than retarded by it; 
and a trimmed hedge will thrive quite well under tall 
Hemmed trees, particularly oaks. For arable inclo¬ 
fures, there, hedges are recommended of four or 
five feet high, \vi:h oak-timbers from ij to 2jfeet 
ftem. Higher hedges are more eligible for grafs lands: 
the grades affed warmth, by which their growth is 
promoted,and confequently their quantity is increafed, 
though perhaps their quality may fuffer fome injury, 

A tall fence likewife affords fhelter to cattle, provided 
it be thick andclofe at the bottom; but otherwife, by- 
admitting the air in currents, it does rather harm than 
good. The lhadfe of trees is equally friendly to cattle 
in fnmnier ; for which reafon it is recommended in 
grafs inclofures to allow the hedge to make its natural 
flleots, and at the fame time to have oak-trees planted 
in it at proper intervals. Upon bleak hills, and in ex¬ 
pofed fituitions, it will be proper to have two or even 
three rows of hedgewood, about four feet diftamt from 
each other ; the middle row beingpermittedtoreach, 
and always to remain at its natural height: whilft the 
fide rows are cut down alternately to give perpetual 
fecuritytothe bottom, and aff ord a conliant fupply of 
materials for dead hedges and other purpofes of un¬ 
derwood. 


Much has been faid of the excellency of the holly B e ft. 
as a material for hedges ; and indeed the beauty of thod>of 
the plant, with its extreme clofenefs, and continuing planting 
green throughout the winter evidently give itthepre- and railing 
ference to all others ; and could it be raffed with equal holl f for 
eafe, there is no doubt that it would come into uni- hedges, 
verfal practice. Belides the above properties, the 
holly will thrivealmoft upon any foil ; but thin-foiled 
ftony heights feem to be its natural lituation ; and if 
may properly enough be faid, that holly will grow 
3 B where- 
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[ledges wherever corn will. Its longevity is likewifeexceffivc; nel-fhaped ; the capfule is bilocular, polyfpermous, in- Hedyfarum 
fl and being of flow growth, it does not fuck the land, as ferior. U 

*°' s - the farmers exprefsit, or deprive the crop of its nou- HEDYSARUM, in botany : A genus of the de- _ Heem. ^ 
rtlhment, as other hedges do. The difficulty of raifmg candria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs of' w 
holly may be obviated by planting it under crabs, plants; and in the natural method ranking under th e 
which have a tendency to grow more upright than g2d order, Papilionace<e. The carina of the corolla is 
hawthorns, and confequently affording more air, will tranverfely obtufe; the feed-veffelalegumen with mo- 
not impede its progrefs though they afford Ihelter. nofpermous joints. There are J9 fpecies of this plant. 

It may even be railed alone without any great diffi- of which the molt remarkable are, 1. The gyrans, or 
culty ; only in this cafe the dead fence, to fecure it, fenfitive hedyfarum, a native of theEafl Indies,where 
mult be kept up at leal! ten or twelve years, inftead of it is called burrum chundalti. It arrives at the height 
iix or feven, as in the other cafe; and indeed, con- of four feet, and in autumn produces bunches of yellow 
(idering the advantages to be derived from fences of flowers. The root is annual or biennial. It is a tri- 
thiskind, they feem to merit all the additional trou- folious plant, and the lateral leaves are fmaller than 
hie requilite. thofe at the end, and all day long they are in conftant 

The holly may be raifed either under the crab or motion without any external impulfe. They move up 
hawthorn in two ways, viz. by fowing the berries and down and circularly. This lafl motion is perform- 
when the quick is planted, or by inferting the plants ed by the twilling of the footllalks; and while the one 
themfelves the enfuing midfummer. The former is . leaf is riflng, its affociate is generally defeending. The 
by much the more Ample, and perhaps upon the whole motion downwards is quicker and more irregular than 
the better method. The feeds may either be feat- the motion upwards, which is Heady and uniform, 
tered among the roots of the deciduous plants, or Thefe motions areofefervable for the fpace of 24 hours 
be fown in a drill in front: and if plants of holly in the leavesof a branch which is lpppped off from the 
be put in, they may either be planted between thofe Ihrub if it is kept in water. If from any obltacle the 
of the crab, or otherwife in front in the quincunx motion is retarded, upon theremoval of that obltacle it is 
manner. refumed with a greater degree of velocity.. 2-The coro- 

Where furze or whins are to be ufed either as a narium,or common biennial French honey-fuckle,hath 
fence by themfelves or an affiliant to another, it is large deeply linking biennial roots ; upright, hollow, 
better to ufe the French feed than that produced in fmooth, very branchy Italks, three or four feet high, 
this country, as the former feldom ripens in this coun- garnilhed with pinnated leaves; and from between 
try, and confequently cannot like the latter over-run the leaves proceed long fpikes of beautiful red flow- 
the adjacent inclofure. It may be had at the feed- ers, fucceeded by jointed feed-pods, 
fhops in London for about 1 yd. per pound, and one Culture. The firff fpecies being a native ofhotcli- 
pound will fow 40 llatute rods. When ufed as an mates, requires,thc common culture of tender exotics: 
affiliant to an hedge, it is more proper to fow it on the the fecond is eafily raifed from feed in any of the corn- 
back of the bank than on the top of it ; as in this cafe men borders, and is very ornamental, 
it is more apt to overhang the young plants in the face HEEL, in anatomy, the hind part of the foot. See 
ofthebank; whillt in the other it is better fituated Anatomy, n Q 66. 

for guarding the bank, and preventing it from being Heel of a Horfe, the lower hinder-part of the foot 
torn down by cattle. The method of fowing is as comprehended between the quarters and oppofite to the 
follows : Chop a drill with a lharp fpade about two- toe. The heel of a horfe Ihould be high and large, and 
thirds of the way up the back of the bank, making one fide of it ihould not rife higher than the other up- 
the cleft gape as wide as maybe without breaking off on the pallern. To recover the heels of a horfe that 
the lip; and having the feed in a quart bottle, Hopt is hoof-bound, you Ihould take out his foie and keep 
with a cork and goofe quill, or with a perforated his heels very wide, by which they will be rellored in 
wooden Hopper, trickle it along the drill, covering it a month. 

by means of a broom drawn gently above and over Heel of a Horfeman. This being the part that is 
the mouth of the drill, doling the drill with the armed with the fpur, the word isufedfer the fpur it- 
back of the fpade, fhuts up the feeds too much from felf; “ This horfe underflands the heel well.” To 
the air, and thus keeps them too long from rifing. ride a horfe from one heel to another, is to mdke 
HEDCE-Hog. See Erinaceus. him gofide-ways, fometimes tooneheel andfometimes 

Hedge Sparrow. See Motacilla. te another. 

HEDYCARYA, in botany: A genus of the po- Heel, in the fea-language. If a Ihip leans on one 
lyandria order, belonging to the dioecia clafs of plants, fide, whether ffie be aground or afloat, then it is faid 
The calyx of the male is cleft in eight or ten parts ; (he heels a-flarboard, or a-port; or that Ihe heels off- 
there is no corolla, nor are there any filaments ; the wards, or to the Chore ; that is, inclines more to one 
anther* are in the bottom of the calyx, four furrowed, fide than to another. 

and bearded at top. The calyx and corolla of the ft- HEELER, or Bloody Heel Cock, a fighting cock, 
male are as in the male ; the germs pedicellated ;' the that flrikes or wounds much w ith his fpurs. 
nuts pedicellated and monofpermous. The maflersknow fuch a cock, even while a chick- 

HEDY OTIS, in botany : A genus of the monogy- en, by the Hriking of his two heels together in his 
nia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants; going. 

and in the natural method ranking under the 47th HEEM (John David), an able painter, born at 
order, Stellate. The corolla ismonopetalous and fun- Utrecht in 1604. He excelled in painting flowers, 

fruit. 
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Heemfkirk fruit, vafes, and inftruments of mufic, which he per¬ 
il formed in fuch a perfedt manner, that a perfon was apt 
rtnidegger. t0 attempt taking them in his hand. His colouring is 
s ‘~ v ' agreeable, and theinfedls in his pidures appear alive. 
He died at Antwerp in 1674. 

Cornelius de Heem, his foil, was alfo a good painter, 
though inferior to his father. 

HEEMSKIRK. See Hemskirk. 

HEGIR.A, in chronology, a celebrated epoch a- 
mongtlie Mahometants. The word Arabic, formed of 
man hagirah, fight ; of -jjn> to fi y, quit one’s country, 
family, friends, &c. 

The event which gave occafion to this epoclia, was 
Mahomet’s flight from Mecca. The magiftrates of 
that city, fearing his impoftures might raife afedition, 
rcfolved to expel him : this, accordingly, they effec¬ 
ted in the year of our Lord 622, on the evening of 
the ijth or 16th of July. See Arabia, n° 44. 

To render this epocha more creditable, the Maho¬ 
metans affedt to ufe the word hegira in a peculiar fenfe 
for an ad of religion, whereby a man forfakes his 
country, and gives way to the violence of perfecutors 
and enemies of the faith: they|add, that the Coraihites, 
being then the ftrongeft party in the city, obliged 
their prophet to fly, as not being able to endure his 
abolifhing of idolatry. This flight was not the firfl of 
Mahomet’s, but it was the mod famous. It happened 
in the 14th year from his affufning the charader of 
prophet and apoftle, and promulgating his new religion. 

The orientals do not agree with us as to the time of 
the hegira. Among the Mahometans, Amafi fixes it 
to the year of Chrift 630, and from the death of Ma- 
fes 2347; and Ben Caflem to the year of the world 
5800: according to the Greek computation, among 
the Chriftians, Said Ebn Batrik refers the hegira to 
the year of Chrift 614, and of the creation 6114. 

Khondemir relates, that it was Omar, the fecond 
caliph, that firft eftablilhed the hegira as an epocha, 
and appointed the years to be numbered from it: at 
the time he made this decree, there was already feven 
years elapfed. This eftablifliment was made in imita¬ 
tion of the Chriftians, who, in thofe times, reckoned 
their years from the pcrfecudon of Diocleiian. 

Bat there is another Hegira, and that earlier too 
though of lefs eminence. Mahomet, in the 14th year 
of his million, was obliged to relinquilh Medina: the 
Coraihites had all along oppofed him very vig®roufly, 
as an innovator and difturber of the public peace; and 
many of his difciples, not enduring to be reputed fol¬ 
lowers of an impoftor, defired leave of him to abandon 
the city, for fear of being obliged to renounce their 
religion. This retreat makes the firft hegira. Thefe 
two hegiras the Mahometans, in their language, call 
■ hegiratan. 

The years of the hegira confift only of 354 days. 
To reduce thefe years to the Julian kaleudar, i. c. to 
find what Julian year a given year of the hegira an. 
fwers to,reduce the y ear ofthe hegira given into days, 
by multiplying by 354, divide the produdl by 365, 
and from the quotient fubtradl the intercalations, i.e. 
as many days as there arc four years in the quotient; 
and laftly, to the remainder add 622. See Y ear. 

HEIDEGGER (John James), was the fon of a cler¬ 
gyman,and a native of Zurich in Switzerland,where he 
married, but left his country in confequence of an in- 
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trigue. Having had an opportunity of vifiting the prin- Heidegger 

cipal cities of Europe, he acquired atafte fpr elegant and- w - 

refined pleafures, as they are called, which, united to a 
ftrong inclination for voluptuoulnefs, by degrees quali¬ 
fied him for the management of public amufements. In 
1708, when he was near yo years old, he went to 
England on a negociation from the Swifs at Zurich ; 
but, failing in his embafly, he entered as a private fol- 
dier in the guards for protedlion. By his fprightly 
engaging converfation and infinuating addrefs, he 
foon worked himfelf into the good graces of the 
young people of falhion ; from whom he obtained the 
appellation of « the Swifs Count.” He had the ad¬ 
drefs to procure a fubfcription, with which, in 1 709, 
he was enabled to furnifli out the opera of “ Thorny* 
ris,” which was written in Englilh, and performed at 
the queen’s theatre in the Haymarket. The muiic, 
however, was Italian ; that is to fay, airs felected from 
fundry of the foreign operas by Bunonciui, Scarlatti, 

Steftani, Gafparini, and Albinoni. Heidegger by 
this performance alone was a gainer nf ;nn guineas. 

The judicious remarks he made on feveral defedts in 
the condudtof the operas in general, and the hints hs 
threw out for improving the entertainments of the 
royal theatre, foon eftablilhed his charadteras a good 
critic. Appeals were made to his judgment; and 
fome very magnificent and elegant decorations intro¬ 
duced upon the ftage in confequence of his advice, 
gave fuch fatisfadlion to George II. who was fond of 
operas, that, upon being informed to whofe genius he 
was indebted for thefe improvements, his Majcfty was 
pleafed from that time to countenance him, and he 
foon obtained the chief management of the opera- 
houfe in the Haymarket. He then fet about improv¬ 
ing another fpecies of diverfion, not lefs agreeable to 
the king, which was the mafquerades, and over thefe 
he always prefided at the king’s theatre. He was 
likewife appointed mafter of the revels. The nobi¬ 
lity now careffed him fo much, and had fuch an opi¬ 
nion of his taftc, that all fplendid and elegant enter, 
tainments given by them upon particular occafions, and 
all private alfemblies by fubfcription, were fubmitted 
to his direction. From the emoluments of thefe fe¬ 
veral employments, he gained a regular confiderable 
income, amounting, it is faid, in fome years, to 5000I. 
which he fpent with much liberality; particularly 
in the maintenance of a fomewhat tooluxurious table ; 
fo that it may be faid he raifed an income, bat never 
a fortune. At the fame time his charities ought not 
to pafs unnoticed, which were frequent and ample. 

After a fuccefsful mafquerade, he has been known to 
give away feveral hundred pounds at a time. “ You. 
know poor objedts of diftrefs better than I do,” he 
would frequently fay to a particular acquaintance ; 

“ be fo kind as to give away this money for me.” 

This well known liberality, perhaps contributed much 
to bis carrying on that diverfion with fo little oppofi- 
tion as he met with. He died in 1749, at the ad¬ 
vanced age of 90 years. 

As this perfon was long the Arbiter Elegantiarum 
of England, and is alluded to in many publications of 
his time, fome account of him, it was thought, might 
be here expedted: but to add all the anecdotes that 
have appeared concerning him, would enlarge this ar¬ 
ticle beyond the limits to which it is entitled. One 
3 B 2 or 
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Heidetv or two of tEe moft remarkable, however, are lab- 
joined in a note (a), as they may afford entertain- 
deidleberg ment t0 0 f our readers. 

~ HEIDENHEIM, a town of Germany, in Swabia, 

and in the territory of Brentzhall, with a handfeme 
palace or cattle, belonging to the houfe of Wirtem- 
berg. £. Long. 10.19. N. Lat. 48. 37. 

HEIDLEBERG, a confiderable and populous 
town of Germany, capital of the Lower Palatinate, 
with a celebrated univerlity. It is noted for its great 
ton, which holds 800 hoglheads, generally kept full 
of good Rhenilh wine. It Hands in a pleafant rich 
country, and was a famous feat of learning; but it has 
undergone fo many calamities, that it is nothing now 
to what it was formerly. It was firft reduced to a 
heap of ruins in 1622 by the Spaniards ; and the rich 
library was tranfported partly to Vienna, and partly 
to the Vatican at Rome. After this it enjoyed the 
benefit of peace, till the Proteftant electoral houfe 
became extindf, and a bloody war enfued, in which 
not only the caftl-e was ruined, bur the tombs and bo¬ 
dies cf-thcele&nesjKpro-fta-iiicftrtJy'violated and pilla¬ 
ged. This happened in 1693 ; and the people of the 
Palatinate were obliged to leave their dwellings, and to 
go for refuge into foreign countries. To add to thefe 


(a) Heidegger’s countenance was peculiarly unpleafing, from 
unufual harfhnefs of features. There is a mezzotinto of him 
by J, Faber,,174a, from a painting by Vanloo, a ftriking like- 
refs ; and his face is introduced in more than one of Hogarth’s 
prints.—Heidegger was, however, the firft to joke upon his 
own uglinefs; and he once laid a wager with the earl of Ghcf- 
terfield, that within a certain given time hislordfhip would not 
be able to produce fo hideous a face in all London, After ftridt 
fearch, a woman was found, whole features Were at firft fight 
thought ftronger than Heidegger’s j hut upon clapping her 
head-drefs upon himfeif, he was univfrfally allowed to have won 
the wager. Jolly, a well-known taylor, carrying his bill to a 
noble duke ; his grace, for evalion, faid “ Damn your ugly 
■face, I never will pay you till yon bring me an uglier fellow 
than yourfelf!” Jolly bowed and retired, wrote a letter, and 
fent it by a ftrvant to Heidegger ; faying, “ His grace wifhed 
to fee him the next morning on particular bufiniTs.” Heideg¬ 
ger attended, and Jolly was there to meet him; and in confe- 
quence asfoon as Heidegger’s vifit was over, Jolly received the 
caflr. 

The late facetious duke of Montagu (the memorable author 
of the Cottle Conjuror at the theatre in the Haymarket) gave 
an entertainment at the Devil-tavern, Temple-bar, to feveral of 
the nobility and gentry, felesfting the moft convivial, and a few 
hard-drinkers who were all in the plot. Heidegger was in¬ 
vited, and in a few hours after dinner was made fo dead drunk 
that he was carried out of the room, and laid infenfible upon a 
bed. A profound ileep enfued, when the late Mrs Salmon’s 
daughter was introduced, who took a mould from his face in 
plafter of Paris. From this a nut was made, and a few days 
before the next mafquerade (at which the king ptfomifed to be 
prefent, with the countefs of Yarmouth) the duke made appli¬ 
cation to Heidegger’s valet de-chambre, to know" what fuit of 
clothes he was likely to wear; and then procuring a fimilar 
drefs, and a perfon cf the fame ftature, he gave him his inftruc- 
tions. On the evening of the mafquerade, as foon as his njajefty 
was feated (who was always known by the conductor of the en¬ 
tertainment and the officers of the court, though concealed by 
his drefs from the company), Heidegger, as ufual, ordered the 
mufic to play “ God fave the king;” but his hack was no foon- 
er turned, than the falfe Heidegger ordered them to ftrike up 
“ Charly o’er the water,” The whole company were inftantly 
thunderftruck, and all the courtiers not in the plot were thrown 
into a ftupid confternation. Heidegger flew to the mufic-gal- 
lery. fwore, ftamped, and raved,accufing the muficians of drunk- 
ennefs, or of being fet on by fome fecret enemy to ruin him. 
The king and the countefs laughed fo immoderately, that they 


misfortunes the eleftor refided at Manheim, and car- Height, 
ried moft of the people ef diiiin&ion along with him, Hcineccius. 
fo that it is uncertain whether Heidleberg will ever re- v ’ 
cover itfelf or not, ihoughthey have begun to rebuild 
fome of the fortifications. The great ton was broke 
to pieces in 1693 by the French, and at great ex- 
peuce in 1729 was repaired. The town Hands on the 
river Neckar, over which.there is a handfome bridge. 

E. Long. 8. 48. . N. Lat. 49. 25. 

HEIGHT, in general, lignifies the difference be¬ 
tween the ground and the top of any objeft meafured 
perpendicularly. 

Methods of rneafuring Heights. See Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Barometer, Mountain, &c. 

HEILA, a town of Royal Prndia, in Caffubia, 
feated at the mouth of the river Viftula, on the Baltic 
Sea, and fubjedt'to Poland, 12 miles north of Dant- 
zie. E. Long. 19. 25. N. Lat. '54. 53. 

HEILEGEN-have, a fea-port town of Germany, 
in Lower Saxony, and.in Wageria, feated on tbeBal- 
tic Sea, over againft the illand of Tcrmeren. E. Long. 

11. 15. N. Lat. 57. 30. 

HEINECCIUS (John Gotlieb), one of the great- 
eft civilians of the 18th century, was born at Eifen- 
berg, in the principality of Ahenburg, in 1681. Af- 

jter 

hazarded a difeovery. While Heidegger ftaid in the gallery, 

“ God fave the king” was the tune ; but when, after fetting 
matters to rights, he retired to one of the dancing-rooms, to ob- 
ferve if decorum was kept by the company, the counterfeit 
flapping forward, and placing himfeif upon the floor of the 
theatre, juft in front of the mufip-gallery, called out in a moft 
audible voice, imitating Heidegger, damned them for block¬ 
heads, had he not juft told them to play “ Charly o’er the 
water?” A paufe enfued; the muficians, who knew his cha- 
rafttr, in their turn thought him either drunk or mad'; but as 
he continued his vociferation, “ Charly” was played again. At 
this repetition of the fuppofed affront, fome of the officers of the 
guards, who always attended upon theft: occafions, were for 
afeending the gallery and kicking' the muficians out; hut the 
late duke of Cumberland, who could hardiy contain himfeif, 
interpofed. The company were thrown into great corifufion 
“ Shame! Shame!” refounded from ail parts, and Heidegger 
once more flew in a violent rage to that part of the theatre 
facing the gallery. Here the duke of Montagu, artfully ad* 
dreffing himfeif to him, told him, “ The king was in a violent 
paffion ; that his heft way was to go inftantly and make an 
apology, lor certainly the muficians were mad, and afterwards to 
difeharge them.” Almoft at the fame inftant, he ordered the 
falfe Heidegger to do the fame. The feene now became truly 
comic in the circle before the king. Heidegger had no fooner 
made a genteel apology for the infolence of his muficians, fiut 
the falfe Heidegger advanced, and, in a plaintiff tone, cried 
out, “ Indeed, Sir, it was not my fault, but that d,evil’s in my 
likenefs.” Door Heidegger turned round', ftared, daggered, 
grew pale, and could not utter a word. The duke then hu¬ 
manely whifpered in his ear the film i,f his plot, and the coun¬ 
terfeit was ordered to take off his mafic. Here ended the fro¬ 
lic ; but Heidegger fwore he would not attend any public 
amufement, if that, witch the wax-work woman did not break 
the mould, and melt down the maik before his face. 

Being once at fupper with a large company, when a queftion. 
was debated, Which nation in Europe had the greateft in¬ 
genuity ? to the forprife of all prefent, he claimed that charae-- 
t.ei for the Swift, and appealed to himfeif for the truth of it, 

“ I was born a Swifs (faid he), and came to England without a 
farthing, where I have found means to gain jeopl. a-year, and 
to fp,end it. Now I defy the moft able Engliffiman to go to 
Switzerland, and either to gain that income or to fpend it 
there.”—Heidegger is faid to have had fo remarkable a memory, 
that he once walked from. Charing-crofs to Temple-bar, and 
back again; and when he. came home, wrote down every liga, 
on each fide of the ftrect. 
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Heinetken, ter having Rudied at Gofl r andLeipfick, he was de- 
Heinfius, figned for the uiiniftry, and began to preach ; but dif- 

-- liking that profeliion, lie laid it afide, and applied 

himlelf entirely to the Rudy of philofophy and the ci¬ 
vil la v. .In 1710, he became profeffur of philofophy 
at Halls and in 1721, he was made profdl'or of civil 
laW, with the title of onvpllor of the court. His great 
reputation made the hates of Friefland invite him to 
Frannekerin 1724; but three years after, the king of 
Prufiia prevailed on him to accept of a profeiTorfhip of 
law at Francfort on the Oder, where he diftinguilhed 
himftlf till the year 1733. Becoming again prefeflor'at 
'Hali,he remained there till his death,which happened 
, in i74t,notwithftanding his being invited toMarpurg, 
Denmark, and three academiesin Holland. He wrote 
many works, all of them much efleemed. The princi¬ 
pal are, t. Antiqnitatum Romanarum jurifprudentium il- 
lujlratumfyntagma. It was this excellent abridgment 
that gave rife to his reputation in foreign countries. 
'Z.Elevieuta juris civilis fecundum ordinetu injiitutianum. 
& pandettarum. 3. Fundamenta Jiyli cult.oris. There 
are few works fo ttfeful as this for forming a Latin 
Ryle. 4. Elementa philofophia rationalis ir motaiis, 
quibus fnsmiffa hijloriaphilofnphica,, 7. Hijtoria juris 
civilis Romani ac Cermauici. 6. Elementa juris nature 
ir gentium, &c. 

HEINETKEN (ChrifUan),an extraordinary child, , 
the prodigy of the North, was born at Lubeck in 
1721. He fpoke his maternal tongue fluently at 10. 
months. At one year old, he knew the principal events 
of the pentateuch ; in two months more he was maf- 
ter of the entire kiflory of the Old and New-TeRa- 
ments: at two years an an half, he aufwered the prin¬ 
cipal queltions in geography and in ancient and mo¬ 
dern hiftory; and hefpoke Latin and French with great 
facility before the commencement of his fourth year. 
His confutation was fo delicate, that he was not 
weaned till a few months before his death .- M. Mar¬ 
tini ofLubec publilhed a pamphlet in 1730, ill which 
he endeavoured to give natural reafons for the extra¬ 
ordinary capacity of this infant, who died in his fifth 
year. 

HEINSIUS (Daniel), profeflbr of politics and hi- 
flory at Leyden, and Librarian to theiuiiverfity there, 
was born at Gand in Flanders in 1580. He became a 
fcholar to Jof ph Scaliger at Leyden, and was indebt¬ 
ed to the encouragement and care of that great man 
for the perfeflion to which he attained in literature, 
and which at the beginning of his life there was little 
reafon to hope from him. He diltinguilhed himfelf as 
a critic by his labours on many claflical authors ; and 
was highly honoured.as well abroad as at home : Gu- 
flavus Adolphus king of Sweden gave him a place 
among hiscounfellors of (late; the republieof Venice 
made him a knight of the order of St Mark ; and pope 
Urban VIII.made him great offers, if he would come, 
as he expreffed it, “ to refeue Rome from barbarian.” 
He died in 1666, leaving feveral works of his own, 
both in poetry and profe. 

Heinsius (Nicholas), the fon of Daniel Heinfuis,,; 
was born at Leyden ; and became as great a Latin 
poet, and a greater critic, than his father. His poems 
have been feveral times printed, but the beft edition is 
that of Amflerdam in 1 646 . He gave editions of fe- 
MfSal of the claries, with notes ; his Claudian is dedi¬ 


cated in a Latin poem to queen ChriRina of Sweden, Heir 
and his Ovid to Thuanus. At his death, which hap- || 
pened in 1681, he difclaimed all his works, and ex- Helena.^ 
preiled the utmoR regret at having left behind him lo ' * ; 

many “ monuments ofhis vanity," as he called them. 

He was as much diltinguilhed by his great employ¬ 
ments in the Rate, as by his talents, learning, and 
good qualities. 

HEIR, in law, (ignifies the perfon who fuccceds 
another by defeent to lands,,tenements, and heredi¬ 
taments, being an eRate of inheritance, or an ellate in 
fee i becaufc nothing paffes by right of inheritance but 
in fee. See the articles Consanguinity, Descent, 

Fee, Succession; and Law,N° lxxvi.&clxxx. etfeq,~ 

Heir.- Apparent, is a perfon fo called in the lifetime 
of his anceftor, at whole death be is heir at law. 

HsiR-Prejumptive , is one who, if the ancefior Ihould 
die immediately, would, in the prefenr circiimRances 
of things, be his heir ; but w hofe right of inheritance 
jnay_ he defeated by the contingency of Come nearer - 
heir being born. 

Heir-Loovi, (formed of heir and the Saxon /eom,de- 
nonnglimb ormembers Jinour law-books, fignifiesfucli, 
goods and perfonal chattels asare not in ventoried after 
the owner’s deceafe, but- necelfarily.co me to the heir 
along with the houfe. 

Heir-loom comprehends divers implements ; as ta¬ 
bles, preffes, cupboards, bedReads, furnaces,wainfeot, 
and luch like ; which in fome countries have belonged 
to a houfe for certain defeents, and are never invento¬ 
ried after the deceafe of the owner as chatties are, but . 
accrue by cuRom, not by common law, to the hefr,, 
with the houfe itfelf. The ancient jewels of the crown- 
are held to be heir-looms, and are not dcvifable by 
will, but defeend to the next fucceffor. 

HEIRESS, a female heir to one who has an eRate 
in lands, &c. See Heir. 

Stealing an Heiress. See Forcible Marriage. 

HEIR.SHIP moveables, in Scots.law, the BeR of 
certain kinds of moveables, which the heir of line is 
infilled to take, befides the heritable ellate. See 
Law, N° clxxx. 7. 

HEISTERIA, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the dccandria clafs ofplants; 
and in the natural method rankingunder the 12th or¬ 
der, Holoracea:. The calyx is quinquefid, the petals 
five; the fruit is a plum on a very large coloured 
calyx. 

HELENA, or St Helena, an ifland in the At¬ 
lantic Ocean, belonging to the Englilh Eafi India 
company, and fituated in W. Long 6. 30. S. Lat. r6. 

The greatefi length of the ifland is about eight miles, 
aiid its circumference about 20. It hath fome high 
mountains,, particularly one called Liana’’s peak, 
which is covered with woods to the very top. Other 
hills there are which bear evident marks of a volcanic 
origin; and fome have huge foeks of lava, and a kind 
of half-vitrified flags. . The country, according to Mr 
Forfier, has a fine appearance; the foil is in many 
places a rich mould, from fix to ten inches deep, and 
a variety of plants thrive in it luxuriantly. He found 
many plants here wliieh lie had not obferved in other 
parts of the world. Among thefe were fome called 
by the natives eabbage-trees,.gum-tress, and redwood- 
The former thrive in moifiplaces; but the latter are al- 
. v _ ' ways * 
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H«kna. ways found on the ridges of hills,"where the foil is dry. 

' v The cabbage-tree has rather large leaves; but after 
many inquiries Mr Forfter could not find that it was 
ufed for any other purpofe than that of fuel, and no 
reafon could be alfigned why it had obtained that 
name. Itmuftnot be confounded with the cabbage-tree 
of America, India, and the South Seas, which is a 
fpecies of palm. 

The ifland is laid out entirely in gardens and paf- 
turage. Peaches are the only European fruits that 
thrivehere. Cabbages and other greens, which thrive 
extremely well,are devoured by caterpillars; and every 
fpecies of corn is deflroyed by rats. All the paftures 
were over-run with furze; which, though in our coun¬ 
try a very ufelefs and even pernicious plant, was of 
lingular advantage to the inhabitants of St Helena. 
Before the introdudion of that plant, the ground was 
parched by the intenfe heat, and all kinds of grafs 
and herbage were (hrivelled up. But the furze-bulhes, 
which throve as it were in defpight of the fan, pre— 
ferved a degree of moilture in the ground ; by which 
means the grafs fprung up vigorouily, and the coun¬ 
try became covered with a rich and beautiful fod. 
The furze is now no longer wanted, and the people 
alfiduoully root it out for fuel. The number of peo¬ 
ple on St Helena does not exceed 2000 perfons, in¬ 
cluding 500 foldiersand 600 Haves ; and it is faid that 
the number of females born on the ifland confiderably 
exceeds that of the males. By the arrival of the In¬ 
dia (hips, which they fupply with refrelhments, they 
are in return provided with all forts of manufactures 
and other neceffaries ; and the Company annually or¬ 
der one or two of their Ihips to touch there in their 
way to India, in order to fend them a fnfficient quan¬ 
tity of European goods and provifions. Many of their 
llaves are employed in catching fifh, which are very 
plentiful; and, by the help of thefe, together with 
thsir poultry, cattle, roots, and fait provifions, they 
fubfift through the year. Their life (fays MrFor- 
Iter) feems to pafs along very happily ; free from the 
multitude of cares which diftrefs their countrymen in 
England, and blefled with quiet and content. 

St Helena was firft difeovered by the Portugucfe 
In 1502, on St Helen’s day ; whence its name. They 
flocked it with different kinds of ufeful animals ; but 
whether they everfettled a colony on it or not, is un¬ 
certain. The Portuguefe having either abandoned 
or never taken poffeffion of it, the Dutch became its 
mailers ; and kept poffeffion of it till the year 1600, 
when they were driven out by the Engliffi. In 1673, 
the Dutch took it by furprife ; but a ffiort time after 
it was recovered by the brave captain Mnnden, who 
alfo took three Dutch Eaft Indiamen then lying in 
the harbour. On this occafion the Hollanders had 
fortified the landing-place, of which there is only one 
on the ifland ; and ereded batteries of great guns to 
prevent adefeent : but the Engliffi having knowledge 
of a fmall creek, where,only two men abreaft could 
creep up, climbed to the top of the rock in the night; 
and appearing the next morning behind the batteries, 
the Dutch were fo terrified, that they threw down 
their arms, and furrendered at diferetion. This creek 
has been fince fortified, and a battery of large cannon 
placed at the entrance of it ; fo that now the ifland is 


rendered perfectly fecure againft all regular approach- Helen 
es or fudden attacks. I 

HELEN, (in fab. hift.) the daughter of Tyndarus Helleiius. 
and Leda, was married to Menelaus king of Sparta, but “ 

was ftolen from him by Thefeus, 123s B. C. She was 
reltored foon after ; but carried off again by Paris, the 
Trojan prince ; which occafioned the famous Trojan 
war. See Troy. 

St. Helen’s. See Helena. 

HELENIUM, bastard sun-flower: A genus 
of the polygamia fuperflua order, belonging fo the 
fyngenefia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 49th order, Cempofitce. The recep¬ 
tacle is naked in the middle; under the radius paleace¬ 
ous ; the pappus confifls of five Ihort awns ; the calyx 
is fimple and multipartite ; the florets of the radius 
femitrifid. 

Species. 1, The autumnale, with fpear-fhaped nar¬ 
row leaves. 2. The latifolium, with pointed, fpear- 

ipay ees-Both thfie are natives of North 

America, where they grow wild in great plenty. 

They rife to the height of feven or eight feet in good 
ground. The roots, when large, fend up a great 
number of ftalks, which branch toward the top ; the 
upper part of the ffalk fuftains one yellow flower, 
ffiaped like the fun-flower, but much fmaller, having 
long rays, which are jagged pretty deep into four or 
five fegments. 

Culture. Thefe plants may be propagated by feeds, 
or by parting their roots ; the latter is generally prac- 
tifed in this country. The belt feafon to tranfplant 
and part the old roots is in October when their leaves 
are paft, or in the beginning of March, juft before 
they begin to Ihoot. They delight in a foil rather 
moift than dry, provided it is not too ftrong, or does 
not hold the wet in winter. 

HELENUS (fab. hift.), a celebrated foothfayer, 
fon of Priam and Hecuba. He was greatly refgeded 
by all ihe Trojans. When Deiphobus was given in 
marriage to Helen in preference to himfelf, he refol- 
ved to leave his country, and retired to mount Ida, 
where Ulyffes took him prifoner by the advice of Cal- 
chas. As he was well acquainted with futurity, the 
Greeks made ufe of prayers, threats, and promifes, to 
induce him to reveal the fecrets of the Trojans ; and 
cither the fear of death, or gratification of refeutment, 
feduced him todifclofe to the enemies of his country, 
that Troy could not be taken whilft it was in poffeffion 
of the Palladium, nor before Polydedes came from his 
retreat at Lemnos and affifted to fupport the fiege. 

After the ruin of his country, he fell to the lhare of 
Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles, and faved his life^by- 
warning him to avoid a dangerous tempeft, which in 
reality proved fatal to all thofe who let fail. This 
endeared him to Pyrrhus ; and he received from his 
hand Andromache the widow of his brother Hedor, 
by whom he had a fon called Cejlrinus. This marriage, 
according to fome, was confummated after the death 
of Pyrrhus, who lived with Andromache as with a 
wife. Helenus was the only one of Priam’s fons who 
furvived the ruin of his country. After the death of 
Pyrrhus he reigned over part of Epirus, which he call¬ 
ed Chaoniain memory ofhis brother Chaon, whom he 
had inadvertently killed. Helenus received iEneas as 
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he voyaged towards Italy, and foretold him fonte of 
the calamities which attended his fleet. The manner 
in which he received the gift of prophefy is doubtful. 

HELEPOLIS, in the ancient art of war, a ma¬ 
chine for battering down the walls of a place belieged, 
the invention of which is afcribed to Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes.—Diodorus Siculus fays, that each fide of 
the Helepolis was 405 cubits in breadth, and 90 in 
height; that it had nine flages, and was carried on 
four ftrong folid wheels eight cubits in diameter; that 
it was armed with large battering rams, and had two 
roofs capable of fupporting them ; that in the lower 
flages there were different forts of engines for calling 
flones ; and in the middle they had large catapultas 
for difcharging arrows, and fmaller ones in thofe 
above, with a number of expert men for working all 
thefe machines. 

HELIADES, in mythology, the daughters of the 
Sun and Clymenes, according to the poets. They 
were fo afflidted, as they fay, with the death of their 
brother Phaeton, that the gods, moved with compaf- 
fion, transformed them into poplars on the banks of 
the river Eridanus. 

HELLAEA, in Grecian antiquity, was the greatefl 
and moll frequented court in Athens for the trial of 
civil affairs. See Heliast*. 

HELIACAL, in aftronomy, a term applied to 
the rifing and fetting of the liars; or more flridtly 
fpeaking, to their emerfion out of and immerfion into 
the rays and fuperior fplendor of the fun.—A ftar is 
faid to rife heliacally, when, after having been in con¬ 
junction with the fun, and on that account invifible, it 
comes to be at fuch a diltance from him as to be feen 
in the morning before fun-rifing; the fun, by his ap¬ 
parent motion, receding from the liar towards theeall. 
On the contrary, the heliacal fetting is when the fan 
approaches fo near a ftar as to hide it with his beams, 
which prevents the fainter light of the liar from being 
perceived ; fo that the terms apparition and occultation 
would be more proper than rifing uni fetting. 

HELIANTHUS, the great sunflower: A ge¬ 
nus of the polygamia frultanea order, belonging to the 
fyngenefia clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 49th order, Compofitx. The recep¬ 
tacle is paleaceous and plane; the pappus diphyllous ; 
the calyx imbricated; the feales Handing a little out 
at the tops. There are t2 fpecies, moll of which are 
now very common in Britain, though all of them 
are natives of America. They are all very hardy, 
and will profper in almolt any foil or fituation. They 
may be propagated either by feeds or by parting their 
roots. 

HELIASTAE, in antiquity, the judges of the 
court Heli&a. They were fo called, according to 
fome authors, from a Greek word which fignilies to 
affemble in a great number ; and, according to others, 
from another word which fignifies the fmn, betaufe 
they held their alfemblies in an open place. They 
compofed not only the moll numerous, but likewife 
the moll important of the Athenian tribunals; for their 
province was either to explain the obfeure laws, or to 
give new vigour and authority to thofe which had been 
violated. The Thefmothctse convoked the alfembly 
of the Heliaffae, which fometiines amounted to 1000, 
fometimes to 1 joo, judges. M. Blanchard is of opi- 
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niou, that to make this number, the Thefmothetas I-Ie liaPse, 

fometiines fummoned thofe of each tribe who had laft “v- * 

quitted the public offices which they had excrcifed in 
another court. 

However that may be, it appears that the alfemblies 
of the Heliaffae were not frequent, as they would have' 
interrupted the jurifdidtion of the Hated tribunals and 
the common conrfe of affairs. 

The Thefmothetse paid to each member of this 
alfembly, for his attendance, three oboli: which are 
equal to two Roman felterces, or to half a drachma. 

Hence Ariltophanes, terms them the brothers of the 
triobulus. They were likewife condemned to pay a 
fine if they came too late ; and if they did not prefent 
themfelves till after the orators had begun to fpeak, 
they were not admitted. Their attendance was re¬ 
quitted out of the public treafury, and their pay was 
called mifihos heliajticus. 

The alfembly met, at firlt, according to Arilte- 
phanes, at the rifing of the fun. If the judges were 
obliged to meet under cover on account of froll and 
fnow, they had a fire ; but there is not a palfage in 
any ancient author which informs us of the place 
where thefe alfemblies were held either in the rigo¬ 
rous or in the mild feafons. We only learn, that there 
was a double enclofure around the alfembly, that it 
might not be dillurbed. The firlt was a kind of arbor- 
work, from fpace to fpace, feparated by doors, over 
which were painted in red the tenor twelve firlt letters 
of the Greek alphabet, which diredted the entrance of 
the officers who compofed the tribunal, each of them 
entering under the letter which diftinguilhed his tribe. 

The beadles of the court, to whom they fhowed the 
wands which hadbeen fent them by the Thefmothetae 
as a fummons to meet, examined its mark, to fee if it 
wasauthentic, and then introduced them. The fecond 
inclofure, which was at the diltance of 20 feet from 
the former, was a rope or cord ; that the people who 
Hood round the firlt inclofure, and were defirous to 
fee what paffed within the fecond, might not be 
prevented from gratifying their curiofity at a proper 
diltance. Thus the attention of the judges was not 
interrupted by the concottrfe of the multitude, many 
of whom were heatedbyviews of interelt or of party* 

To each of the members of theaflembly werediftri- 
buted two pieces of copper ; one of which was perfo¬ 
rated, not certainly that it might be dillinguilhed from 
the other by feeling, for thefe aflemblies met at the 
rifing and were diflolved at the fetting of the fun. 

Thofe pieces of copper had been fubftituted for little 
fea Ihells, which were at firll in ufe. The king was 
prefent at the alfembly, at wbafe command it had been 
fummoned. The Thefmothetae read the names of thofe 
who were to compofeit, and each man took his place 
as he was called. The Thefmothetae were then fent 
for, whofe funftion it was to obferve prodigies and to. 
fuperintend the facrifices ; and if they gave their fanc- 
tion, the deliberations were began. It is well known, 
that the officers called Exegeta were often corrupted 
by thofe who were interefted in the debates, of tire 
alfembly; and that they excited fuch tumults as were 
raifed by the Roman tribunal in the popular alfemblies: 
convoked by the confuls. 

Of all the monuments which remain relating to the 
Heliaffae, the tnoft curious is the oath wlfich thole 

judges 
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IJeliaftne. judges took be fo/c the Thefir.othetas : Demodhenes 

'““ v -' hath preferve.d it in his oration againd Timacrates, 

who having been bribed by thofe. who had been in-, 
traded with the effects taken on board a veiled of 
Naucratis, and refilled to give an account of them, 
got a law paffed, by which an enlargement was grant¬ 
ed to prifoners for public debts on giving bail. De- 
modhenes, in making his oration againft that law, 
ordered the oath of the Heliadas to be read aloud, as 

■ a perpetual auxiliary to liis arguments, and happily 
calculated to filtered the multitude and inflame their 
paflious. This oath we Stall quote, that our readers 
may know how refpectable a tribunal that of the He- 
'•liaflae was, and the importance of their decidons. 

<< I will judge according to the laws and decree&of 
the people of Athens, and of the fenate of 500. I 
will never give niy vote for the edablilhment of a tyrant, 
ator of an oligarch. Nor will I ever give my appro- 
bation to an opinion prejudicial to the liberty or to the 
union of the people of Athens. I will not fecond. 
, thofe pet'fons who may propofe a redaction of private 
debts, or a distribution of the lands or houfes. of the 
Athenians. I wjll not recal exiles, nor endeavour to 
' -procure a pardon for thofe who hull be condemned to 
die. Nor will 1 force thofe to retire whom the laws 
and the fuffrages of the people fliall permit to remain 
in their country. I will not give my vote to any can¬ 
didate for a public fundion who gives not an account 
of his conduct in the office which he has previously 
filled ; nor will I prefume to folicit any trud from the 
commonwealth.without fubje&ing myfelf. to this con¬ 
dition, which I mean as obligatory, to the nine archons, 
to the chief of religious matters,,to thofe who are bal¬ 
loted on the fame day with the nine archons, to the 
herald, the ambaffador, and the other officers of their 

■ court. I will not fuffer the fame man to hold the fame 
office twice, or to hold two offices in the fame year. 
I will not accept any prefent, either myfelf or by ano- 
-other, either directly or indirectly, as a member of the 
Heliadic affembly. I folemnly declare that I am 30 
years old. I will be equally attentive and impartial 
-to theaccufer and theaccufed ; I will give my fentence 
rigoroufly according to evidence. Thus I fwear, by 
Jupiter, by Neptune, and by Ceres, to ad. And if 1 
violate any of my engagements, I imprecate from thefe 
deities ruin on myfelf and my family ; and I requeft 
them to grant me every kind of prosperity, if i am 
faithful to my oath.” 

The reader fliould perufe what follows this oath to 
fee with what eloquence Demodhenes avails himfelf 
■of it, and how he applies its principles to the caufe 
which he defends. » 

Here we have one ofthe motives of the meeting of 
this affembly. Ariflotle informs us of. another, which 
was by the public authority deputed to them, to eledt 
a magidrate in the room of one dead. It is furprifmg, 
tthat Paufahi.as, who enters fooften into details, gives 
us no particular account of this affembly. All that he 
‘fays -of lit is, that the mod: numerous of the Athenian 
■affemblies was called He lice. 

"We are told by Diogenes Laertius, in his life of 
Solon, that i£ was before one of fhefe Heliadic affem- 
blies that Pifidratus prefented himfelf, covered with 
wounds and contulions (for thus he had treated.him¬ 
felf and the mules which drew his car), to excite the 
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indignation of the people againft his pretended ene- I-Tellalse, 
mies, who, jealous, as he alleged, of the popularity Helicon.^ 
he had acquired by aliening the rights of his poorer v 
fellow citizens, in appofuioi to the men in power, 
had attacked him while he was hunting, and had 
wounded: him in that barbarous manner. His defign: 
fucceeded : a guard was appointed him ; by the affid- 
ance of which he acquiredthe fovercignty or tyranny 
of Athens, and kept it 33 years. The power of the 
affembly appeared remarkable on that occadon ; for 
Solon, who was prefent, oppofed it with all his efforts, 
but did not fucceed. 

As to the manner in which the judges gave their 
fuffrages, there was a fort of vefiel covered with an 
offer mat, ill which were placed two urns, the one of 
copper, the other of wood. In the lid of thefe urns 
there was an oblong hole, which was large at the topy 
and grew narrower downwards, as we fee in fome old 
boxes of churches. The fuffrages. which condem¬ 
ned the accufed perfon were thrown into the wooden 
urn, which was termed kyrios. That ©f capper, named 
ahyrins, received thofe which ablolved him. 

Aridotle obferves, that Solon, whole aim was to- 
make his people happy, and who found anaridocracy 
edablifhed by the election of the nine archons (annual 
officers, whofe power was almoffiabfclute)., tempered- 
their fpvereignty, by, indituting the privilege of ap¬ 
pealing from them to the people, who were to be af- 
fembled by lot to give their fnffraga; after having 
taken the oath of the Heliad^, in a place near the 
P.anathenseum ; where Hiffus had, in former days, 
calmed, a fedition of; the people, and bound them to 
unanimity by qn oath. It-, has. like wife been remarked' 
that the god Apollo was, not invoked, in Lhe oath of 
the Heliaffsq, as in theoaths of the other judges. We 
have obferved, that he who took the oath of the He¬ 
liadas, engaged that he would,not be corrupted by fe¬ 
licitation or money. Thofe who violated thiS:part of 
their oath were condemned to pay a fevere fine. The 
decemvirs at Rome made fitch corruption a capital 
crime. But, Afcanius remarks, that the- punilhment 
denounced againd. them was mitigated in later-times ; 
and that they were expelled the fenate, or banilhed for 
a certain time,, according to. the degree of their guilt. 

HELICON, in ancient geography, the name of a 
mountain in the neighbourhood of Parnaffus and Cy- 
theron, facred to Apollo and the mufes, who are thence 
called Hel'tconides. It is dtuated in Livadia, and now 
called Zagura ex Zaguya. —Helicon was one of the 
mod fertile and woody mountains in Greece. On it 
the fruit of the adrachnps, a fpecies.of thearb itusor of 
the drawberry-tree, was uncommonly fweet 1 and the 
inhabitantsaffirmed, that the plants and roots were all 
friendly to man, and that even the ferpents had their 
poifon weakened by the innoxious qualities of their 
food. It approached Parnaffus .on the north, where 
it touched on Phocis ; and refembled that mountain in 
loftinefs, extent, and magnitude —Here was th e ffiady 
grove of the. mufes and their images ; with datues of 
Apollo and Bacchus, of Linus and Orpheus, and the 
illudrious poets who had recited their verfes to the 
harp. Among the tripods, in the fecond, century, was 
that canfecrated by Hedod. On the left-hand going 
to the grove was the fountain Aganippe ; and about 
twenty dadia, or two miles and a hall higher up, the 
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Hell coni a violct-colourcd ITippocrene. Round the grove were 
i| lioul'es. A feftival was celebrated there by the Tlief- 
Heliome- pieavis with games called i\lnfea. The valiies of He- 
te ^ licon are deferibed by Wheler as green and flowery in 
~ v the fpring; and enlivened by pleafing cafcades and 
llreams, and by fountains and wells of clear water. 
The Boeotian cities in general, two or three excepted, 
were reduced to inconfidcrable villages in the time of 
Strabo. The grove of the rnitfes was plundered under 
the aufpices of Conftantine the Great. The Helico¬ 
nian goddeffes were afterwards confumed in a fire at 
Conftantinople, to which city they had been removed. 
Their ancient feat on the mountain, Aganippe and 
Hippocrene, are unascertained. 

HELICONIA, inbotany ; a genus ofihe monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafsof plants. The 
fpatha is univerfal and partial ; there is no calyx ; the 
corolla hasthree petals, and the nedarium twoleavese. 
the capfule is three-grained. 

HELICTERES, the screw-tree : A genus of 
the decandria order, belonging to the gynnndria clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 37th order, Columnifera. The calyx is monophyl- 
lous and oblique ; there are five petals, and the neda¬ 
rium coufifts of five petal-like leaflets ; the capfules are 
intoned or twilled inwards.—There are.four fpecies, 
all natives of warm climates. They are fhrubby plants, 
rifing from five to fourteen feet in height, adorned with 
flowers of a yellow colour. They are propagated by 
feeds; but are tender, and in Britain muft be kept 
in a flove during the winter. 

HELIOCARPUS, in botany: A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of 
.plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
37th orde^, Columnifera. The calyx is tetraphyllous ; 
the petals four ; the flyles fimple ; the capfule bilocu¬ 
lar, compreffed, and radiated lengthwife on each fide. 

HELIOCENTRIC latitude of a Planet, the in¬ 
clination of a line drawn between the centreof the fun 
and the centre of a planet to the plane of the ecliptic. 

Heliocentric Place of a Planet, the place of the 
ecliptic wherein the planet would appear to a fpedator 
placed at the centre of the fun. 

HELIOCOMETES, a phenomenon fomedmes ob- 
ferved about fun-fetting ; being a large luminous tail 
or column of light proceeding from the body of the 
fun, and dragging after it, not unlike the tail of a co¬ 
met ; whence the name. 

HELIODORUS o/’Phoenicia, bifhop of Tricain 
ThefTaly, better known by the romance he compofed 
in hisyonth intitled JEthinpics, and relatingthe amours 
of Theagenes and Chnriclea. Some lay he was depo- 
fedbyafynod, becaufe he would not confent to the 
fuppreffing that romance. The fable has amoral ten¬ 
dency, and particularly inculcates the viroueof chaflity. 
As it was the firfl of this fpecies of writing, he is ftyled 
the Father of Romances. Hewasalfoa goodLatin poet. 
He lived in the 4th century. 

HELIOMETER, formed of xua fun, and /W 2 TP 4 J I 
me afire, the name of an inftrument called Mo ajtrome- 
ter, invented by M. Bouguer in 1747, for meafuring 
with particular exadnefs the diameters of the liars, 
and efpecirlly thofe of the fun and moon. 

This inftrument is a kind of telrfcope, confiiling of 
twoobjed-glaftes of equal focal diftance, placed one of 
them by the (ide of the other, fo that the fame eye- 
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glafs ferves for both. The tube of this injdrvncu is Hsliome- 
of a conic form, larger at the upper end, which re- ter 
ceives the two objed-glafles, than at the lower, which ,jl 
is lurnilhed with an eye-glafs and micrometer. By ” 

the conftrudionof this inftrument two diftind images 
of an objed are formed in the focus of the eye-giafi, 
whofe diftance, depending on that of the two objeft- 
glafles from one another, may be meafured with great 
accuracy : nor is it neceffary that the .whole dife of 
the fun or mocui come within the field of view ; fince, 
if the images of only a fmall part of the dife be form¬ 
ed by each objed-glafs, the whole diameter may be 
. eafily computed by their pofidon with refpect to one 
another: for if the objed be large, the images will 
approach,or perhaps lie even over one another ; and 
the objcd-glalfes being moveable, the two images m ay 
always be brought exadly to touch one another, and 
thediametermay be computed from the known diftance 
of the centres of the two glaffes. Befides, as this in- 
ftrument has a common micrometer in the focus of 
the eye-glafs, when the two images of the fun or moon 
are made in part to cover one another, that part which 
is common to both the images may be meafured with 
great exadnefs, as being viewed upon a ground that 
is only one half lefs luminous than itfelf: whereas, in 
general, the heavenly bodies are viewed upon d dark 
ground, and on that account are imagined to be larger 
than they really are. By a fmall addition to this inllru- 
rnent, provided it be of a moderate length, M. Bouguer 
thought itverypoftibletomeafure anglesof threeorfr. 
degrees, which is of particular confequence in taking t he 
diftance of ftars from the moon. With this inftr-t • 

M. Bouguer, by repeated obfervations, found that the 
fun’s vertical diameter, tho’ fomewhat diminilhed by 
aftronomical refradion, is longer than the horizontal 
diameter; and, in afeertaining this phenomenon/he 
alfo found, that the upper and lower edges of the fun’s 
dife are not fo equally defined as the other parts ; on 
this account his image appears fomewhat extended in 
the vertical diredion. this is owing to the decom- 
pofition of light, which is known to coniift ofrays dif¬ 
ferently refrangible in its palfage through our atmo- 
fphere. Thus the bine and violet rays which proceed 
from the upper part of the dife at the fame time with 
thofe of other colours, are fomewhat more refraded 
than the others, and therefore feein to us to have pro¬ 
ceeded from a higher point; whereas on the contrary, 
the red rays proceeding from the lower edge of the dife, 

being lefs refraded than the others, feem to proceed 
front a lower point; fo that the vertical diameter is ex¬ 
tended, or appears longer, than the horizontal diameter. 

Mr Servington Savery difeovered a fimilar method 
of improving the micrometer, which was communica¬ 
ted to the Royal Society in 1743. See Micrometer. 

IIjiLIOPKILA, in botany: A genus of the fili- 
quofa order, belonging to the tetradynamia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
39tb order, Siliquofa. There are two nedariarecur- 
vated towards the veficular bafe of the calyx. 

HELIOPIIOBI, a name given to the white lie* 
groes or albinos, from their ayerfion to the light of 
the fun. See Albino. 

HELIOPOLIS (anc. geqgA, focaft'd by J’fro- 
dotus and Diodorus Siculus, by hlofes On, and in 
Jeremiah Bethfewcs ; a city of Egypt, to the fouth-eaft 
of the Delta, and eall of Memphis; of a very old 
■p 3 C Handing, 
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Heliofcope /landing, its origin terminating in fable. Here flood 
II the temple of the fun, held in religious veneration. 

. J c **' The city flood on an extraordinary mount, but in 
Strabo’s time was defolate. It gave name to the Nomos 
Heliopolites. —There was another Heliopolis in Coelo- 
_fyria, near the fprings of the Orontes; fo called from 
the worihip of the fun, which was in great,vogue over 
all Syria. 

HELIOSCOPE, in optics, a fort of telefcope, pe¬ 
culiarly fitted for viewing the fun without hurting the 
eyes. See Telescope. 

As the fun may be viewed through coloured glades 
without hurt to the eyes, if the object and eye glades of 
a telefcope be made of coloured glafs, as red or green, 
fuch a telefcope will become an heliofcope. 

But Mr Huygens only ufed a plain glafs, blackened 
at the flame of a candle on one fide, and placed be¬ 
tween the eye-glafs and the eye; which anfwers the 
defign of an heliofcope very well, 

HELIOSTATA, in optics, an inflrument invented 
by the late learned Dr S. Gravefande; who gave it this 
name from its fixing, as it were, the rays of the fun in 
an horizontal direflion acrofs the dark chamber all the 
while it is in ufe. See Optics (Index.) 

HELIOTROPE ( heliotropium ), among the anci¬ 
ents, an inflrument or machine forfhowingwhenthe fun 
arrived at the tropics and the equinoctial line. This' 
name was alfo ufed for a fhn-dialin general. 

Heliotrope is alfoa precious ftone, of a green co¬ 
lour, flreaked with red veins. Pliny fay § it' Is thus 
called, becaufe, when cafl into a veffel of water, the 
fun’s rays falling thereon feem to be of a blood colour; 
and that, when out of the water, it gives a faint re¬ 
flection of the figure of the fun ; and is as proper to ob- 
ferve eclipfes of the fun as a heliofcope. The helio¬ 
trope is alfo called oriental jafper , on account of its 
ruddy fpots. It is found in the Eafl Indies, as alfo in 
Ethiopia, Germany, Bohemia, &c. Some have aferibed 
to it the faculty of rendering people invifible, like 
Gyges’s ring. 

HELIOTROPIUM, turnsole : A genus of the 
polygynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
4tftorder, Afperifolite. The corolla is falver-fhaped and 
quinquefid, with leifer dents interjected alternately ; 
the throat clofed up by fmall arches formed in the co¬ 
rolla itfcjf. There are a number of fpecies, all of them 
natives of warm countries. Only one, called thetricoc- 
cum, growsin Europe ; andis a native of France, Spain, 
and Italy. It is only remarkable for the property of its 
berries, of which an account is given under Colour- 
Maktng , n° 36. > 

HELIX, in geometry, a fpiral line. Sec Spiral. 

—The word is Greek, »r/£, and literally fignifies “ a 
wreath or winding «■«■« involve, «I environ.” 

In architecture, fome authors make a difference be¬ 
tween the helix and the fpiral. A flair-cafe, accord¬ 
ing to Daviler, is in a helix, or is helical, when the 
flairs or flepswind round a cylindrical newel ; whereas 
the fpiral winds round a cone, and is continually ap¬ 
proaching nearer its axis. 

Helix is alfo applied, in architecture, to the cauli- 
eules or little volutes under the flowers of the Corin¬ 
thian capital ; called alfo tail'*. 

Hjelix, in anatomy, is the whole circuit or extent 


of the auricle or border of the ear outwards. In op- Helix. 

pofition to which, the inner protuberance furrounded --*~"“ 

thereby, and anfwering thereto, is called anthelix. See 
Anatomy, n° 141. 

Helix, the Snail, in zoology, a, genus belonging 
to the order of vermes teflacea. The Ihell confiffsof 
one fpiral, brittle, and almoft diaphanous valve ; and 
the aperture is narrow. There are 60 fpecies, prin¬ 
cipally diflinguifhed by the figure of their ihells. They 
are of various fizes, from that of a fmall apple to lei's 
than half a pea. Some of them live on land, frequent¬ 
ing woods and gardens, or inhabiting clefts of rocks 
and dry fand-banks. Others of them are aquatic, in¬ 
habiting ponds, deep rivers, and the ocean. The prin¬ 
cipal fpecies are, 

1. The jacintha, with a violet-coloured ihell, is re¬ 
markable for the extreme thinnefsof its texture, which 
breaks with theleaftpreiTure, andfeems therefore en¬ 
tirely calculated to keep the open fea, or at Jeafl toihun 
rocky fhores. It inhabits the Teas of Europe/ efpe- 
cially the Mediterranean ; thofe of Afia and Africa; 
and alfo the ocean. The living animal, when touched, 
exfudes a juice which flains the hands of a violet colour. 

Dr Hawkefworth in his account of Cooke’s voyage, 
miflakes this ihell for that which yielded the purpura 
of the ancients. But whoever looks into Pliny, can 
never have the leail idea that the thin ihell aforemen¬ 
tioned could be the fame with it. They had feveral 
Ihells which yielded the purple dye: but thefe were all 

rock ihells*', and very different both in figure and * S«e Buc- 
hardnefs from the little helix jacintha ; which is not «’*»<» a nd 
calculated for the neighbourhood of rocks, as already Mursx. 
mentioned.Fid. Plin. lib.v. cap. i.andlib. ix. cap.60, 

61. See alfo Don Ant. Ulloa’s Voyage to South A- 
meriea, book iv. ch. 8 . 

2. The pomatia, or exotic fnail, with five fpires, 
moil remarkably ventricofe, andfafeiated withalighter 
and a deeper brown, is a native of France, where 
it inhabits the woods; but has been naturalized in 
England, where it inhabits the woods of the fouthern 
counties. It was introduced, as it is faid, by Sir 
Kenelm Digby ; whether for medical purpofes, or as 
food, is uncertain : tradition fays, that to cure his be¬ 
loved wife of a decay was the objeCt. They arequite 
confined to the fouthern counties. An attempt was made 
to bring them into Northamptonlhire, but they would 
not live there.—Thefe are ufed as a food in feveral 
parts of Europe during Lent; and are preferved in an 
efcargatoire, or a large boarded place in, with a floor co¬ 
vered half a foot deep with herbs, in which the fnails ’' 
neflle and fatten f.—They were alfo a favourite difh f Addifon't 
with the Romans, who had their cochlearia, a nurfery Trav. 47 *. 
fimilar to the above. Fnlvius Hirpinus if was the firfl j pi; ny /. s> 
inventor of this luxury, a little before the civil wars l. 56. ’ 
between Casfar and Pompey. The fnails were fed with 

bran and fodden.wine. If we could credit Varro||, n L ii; . 
they grew fo large, that the ihells of fome would hold i 4 . ’ 
ten quarts! People need not admire the temperance 
of the fupper of the young Pliny §, which coniiffed , „ 
of only a lettuce a piece, three fnails, two eggs, a * ™ ’^ tv ‘ 
barley-cake, fweet wine andfnow,—in cafe his fnails 
bore any proportion in fize to thofe of Hirpinus.—Its 
name is derived not from any thing relating to an 
orchard, but from vapa, an operculum, it having a very 
flrong one. This feems to be the fpecies deferibed by 

Pliny, 
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Plinv, fib. viii. c. 39. which he fays wasfcarcc ; that in the inteftines, as worms, it is very remarkahle that 

S—v —mt i t covered itfelf with the opercle, and lodged under this creature infefts the fnail in both thefe manners; 

ground ; and that they were at firft found only about being found fometimes on the furface ofits body and 
the maritime Alps, and more lately near Velitrae. [See fometimes within its inteftines. There is a part of the 

Plate CCXXX 1 V. the figure half the natural fize.] common garden fnail, and of other of the like kinds. 

3. The hortenfis, or garden-fnail, isin form like the commonly called the collar. This furrounds the neck 
laft, but lefs, and not umbilicated and clouded, or of the fnail, and is confiderably thick, and is the only 
mottled with browns. It abounds with a vifcid flimy part that is vifible when the animal is retired quietly 
• juice, which it readily gives out by boiling in milk or into its Ihell. In this flate of the animal thefe infefts, 
water, fo as to render them thick and glutinous. The which infeil it are ufually feen in conliderable numbers 
decoflions in milk are apparently very nutritious and marching about very nimbly on this part; befides, the 
demulcent, and have been recommended in a thin acri- fnail, every time it has occalion to open its anus, gives 
monious hate of the humours, in confumptive cafes and them a place by which to enter into its inteftines, and 
emaciations. they often feize the opportunity. 

The eyes of fnails are lodged in their horns, one at Snails are great deftroyers of fruit in our gardens, 
the end of each horn, which they can retraft at plea- efpecially the better forts of wall-fruit. Lime and 
fure. The manner of examining thefe eyes, which are alhes fprinkled on the ground where they moft refort 
four in number, is this: when the horns are out, cut will drive them away, and deftroy the young brood of 
off nimbly the extremity of one of them; and placing them: it is a common pra&ice to pull off the fruit 
it before the microfcope, you may difeover the black they have bitten ; but this Ihould never be done, for 
fpot at the end to be really a femiglobular eye.—The they will eat no other till they have wholly eat up this 
difledtion of this animal is very curious ; for by this if it be left for them. 

means the microfcope not only difeovers the heart HELL, the place of divine punifhment after death, 

beating juft againftthe round hole near the neck, which As all religions have fuppofed a future ftate of cxift- 

feems the place of refpiration; but alfo the liver, fpleen, ence after this life, fo all have their hell or place of 
ftomach and inteftines, with the veins, arteries, mouth, torment in which the wicked are fuppofed to be pu- 
and teeth, are plainly obfervable. The guts of this nifhed. The hell of the ancient heathens was divided 
creature are green, from its eating of herbs, and are into two manfions; the one called Ely [turn , on the right 
branched all over with fine capillary white veins ; the hand, pleafant and delightful, appointed for the fouls 
mouth is like a hare’s or rabbit’s, with four or fix of good men; the other called Tartarus , on the left, a 
needle-tecthi refembling thofeof lee'ches, and of afub- region of mifery and torment appointed for the wicked, 
fiance like horn.—Snails are all hermaphrodites, having Thelatteronly was hell, in the prefent rellrained feilfe 
both fexes united in each individual. They lay their of the word. See Elysium. 

eggs with great care in the earth, and the young ones The philofophers were of opinion, that the infernal 

are hatched with fhells completely formed. Cutting regions were at an equal diftance from all the parrs of 
off a fnail’s head, a little ftone appears, which is fup- the earth ; neverthelefs it was the opinion of fome, 
pofed to be a great diuretic, and good in all nephritic that there were certain paffages which led thither, as 
diforders. Immediately under this ftone the heart is the river Lethe near the Syrtes, and the Acherulian 
feen beating ; and the auricles are evidently diftin- cave in Epirus. At Hermoine it was thought, that 
guilhable, and are membranous, and of a white colour; there was a verylhort way to hell; for which reafon 
as are alfo the veffels which proceed from them. the people of that country never put the fare into the 

Snails difeharge their excrements at a hole in their mouths of the dead to pay their paflage. 
neck; they alfo breathe by this hole, and their parts The Jews placed hell in the centre of the earth, 
of generation are fituated very near it. The penis is very and believed' it to be fituated under waters and moun- 
long, and in Ihape refembles that of a whale. In the tains. According to them, there are three paffa°-es 
procefs of generation, it has been obferved, that with leading to it: the firft is in the wildernefs, and by that 
the male and female part there iffues, at the aperture Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, defeended into hell • 
of the neck, a kind of fpear, fhaped like the head of the fecond is in the fea, becaufe Tonah, who was 
a lance, and terminating in a very acute point: and .thrown into the fea, cried out to God out of the belly of 
when the two fnails turn the clefts in the necks to- hell; the third is in Jerufalem, becaufe it is faid the 
wards each other, the fpear jffuing from one pricks the fire of the Lord is in Zion, and his furnace is in Te- 
other, and then either drops to the ground or is carried rufalem. They likewife acknowledged feven degrees 
off by the mail it has pricked. This fnail inllantjy of pain in hell, becaufe they find this place called-by 
withdraws, but foon after rejoins ihe other which it feven different names in feripture. Though they be- 
pricks in its turn ; and after fuch mutual pun dturc, the lieved that infidels, and perfons eminently wicked will 
copulation never fails of being confummated. Snails continue for ever in hell; yet they maintained that 
are faid to couple three times at the diftance of about every Jew who is not infefted with fome herefy’ and 
fifteen days from each other, natufeproducing a new has not acted contrary to the points mentioned by the 
fpear for each ume of copulation, which lafts tenor rabbins, will not be puniihed therein for anyother 
twelvehours. Attheendof about eighteen days they crimes above a year at moft 

bring forth their eggs by the aperture of the neck. The Mahometans believe’the eternity ofrewards and 

o lm3.ll an animal as the fnail is not free from the punilhmenis in another life. In the Koran it is faid 
plague cif fupporting other fmaller animals on its body; that hell has feven gates, the firft for ihe Muffiilmans! 
and as m other animals we find thefe fecondary ones the fecond for the Chriftians, the third for the Tews 
either living only on their furface, as lice. See. or only the fourth for the Sabians, the fifth for the Magians’ 
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Hell the fixth for the Pagans, and the feventh for the hy- 
II pocrites of all religions. 

He ^ le ‘ . Among Chriftians, there are two controverted que- 
Pious in regard to hell; iheone concerns locality, the 
'other the' duration of its torments. 1. The locality of 
hell, aiid the reality.of its fire, began firft to be con¬ 
troverted by Origen. That father, interpreting the 
■ feripture account metaphorically, makes hell to confift 
not in external punilhments, but in a confcioufnefs or 
fenfe of guilt, and a remembrance of pafl pleafures. 
Among the moderns, Mr Whifton advanced a new 
hypotheus. According to him the comets are fo 
many hells appointed in their orbits alternately to car- 
: ry the damned into the coinfines of the fun, there to 
be fcorched by its violent heat, and then to return 
with them beyond the orb of Saturn, there to liarve 
them in thefe cold and dilinal regions. Another mo¬ 
dern author, not fatisfied with any hypothelis hither¬ 
to advanced, afligns the fun to be the local hell. 2. As 
to the fecond queftion, viz. the duration of hell tor¬ 
ments, we have Origen again at the head of thole 
who deny that they are eternal; it being that father’s 
-opinion, that not only men, but devils, after a due 
courfeof puniihment fuitable to their refpedtive crimes, 
dhall be pardoned and reftored to heaven. The chief 
principle upon which Origen built his opinion, was the 
nature of puniihment, v*hich he took to be emenda- 
tory, applied only as phyfic for the recovery of the 
patient’s health. The chief objection to the eternity 
of hell torments among modern writers, is the difpro- 
yortion between temporary crimes and eternal pu- 
nJhments. Thofe who maintain the affirmative, 
ground their opinions on feripture accounts which 
r eprefeut the pains of hell under the figure of a Worm 
which never dies, and a fire which is not quenched; 
as alfo upon the words, “ Thefe lhall go away into 
■ everlafting puniihment, but the righteous into life 
Eternal.” 

HELLENICUS of Mitylene, a celebrated Greek 
hillorian, born before Herodotus, flourilhe'd about 
480 B. C. He wrote a hiltory of the ancient kings 
and founders of cities, bat winch hath not come down 
to us. ‘ 

HELLAS, (anc. geog.) an appellation comprifing, 
according to the more ancient Greeks and Romans 
Achaia and Peloponnefus, but afterwardsreftrained to 
Achaia. It was bounded on the weft by the river 
Achelous, on the north by mounts Otlirys and Odta, 
on the eaft by the Egean fea, and on the fouth by the 
Saronic and Corinthian bays, and by the ifthmus 
whichjeins it to Peloponnefus. It was called Hellas 
from Hellem the fon of Deucalion; or from Hellas, a 
diftridt of Thelfaly; whence Hellenes the gentilitious 
name, denoting Greeks. Now called Livadia• 

HELLE, (fab. hilt.) a daughter of Athamas king 
of Thebes by Nephde. She fled from her father’s 
houfe with her brother Phryxus, to avoid the cruel 
oppreffion of her mother-in-law Ino. According to 
fome accounts Ihe was carried through the air on a gold¬ 
en ram, which her mother had received from Neptune, 
and in her palfage file became giddy and fell from her 
t eat in that part of the fea which from her received the 
name of Hellefpont. Others fay, that Ihe was carried 
on a cloud or rather upon a Ihip, from which Ihe fell 
into the fea and was drowned Phryxus after he had 


given his filler a burial on the neighbouring coafts. Hellebore 
parfued his journey, and arrived in Colchis. Helleborus, 

HELLEBORE. See Helleborus. 

IVhite-Hi.LLt.BORt:. See Veratrum. 

HEHLEbORUS, hellebore: A genus of the 
polygynia order belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
26th order, Multijihqua. There is no calyx but five 
or more petals ; the nedtaria are bilabiated and tubu¬ 
lar ; the caplules polyfpermous, and a little eiect. 

.Species. The molt remarkable fpeciesof this plant 
is the niger, commonly called Chnjt::ias rofe. It hath 
roots coinpofed of many thick fielhy fpreadiug fires, 
crowned by a large chiller of lobed leaves, confining 
each offevenor eight obtufe fielhy lobes, united to 
one foot ftalk ; and between the leaves feveral thick 
fielhy flower-ftalks three orfour inches high, furmount- 
ed by large beautiful white flow ers of five rour.dilh pe¬ 
tals, and numerous filaments, appearing in winter, a- 
bout orfoon after Chriftmas. 

Culture. This plant maybe propagated either by 
feeds or parting the roots. It profpers in the open 
borders, or may be planted in pots to move when in. 
bloom in order to adorn any particular place; but it 
always flowers faireft and molt abundantly in the front 
of a warm funny border. The plants may be remo¬ 
ved, and the roots divided for propagation, in Sep¬ 
tember, October, or November; but the fooner in au¬ 
tumn itps done, the ftronger will the plants flower at 
their proper fealon. 

Ufes: The root of this plant was anciently ufed as 
a cathartic. Thetalleofit is acrid and bitter. Its 
acrimony, as Dr Grew obferves, isfirft felt on the tip 
of the tongue, and then fpreads itfelf immediately to 
the middle, without being much perceived in the inter¬ 
mediate part. On chewing the root for a few minutes, 
the lonnguefeems benumbed, and affedted with a kind 
of paralytic ftupor, as when burnt by eating any thing 
tooliot. The fibres are more acrimonious than the 
headof the root from whence they iffue. Black hel¬ 
lebore root, taken from 15 to 30 grains, proves a ftrong 
cathartic ; and, as fuch has been celebrated for the 
core of maniacal and other diforders proceeding from, 
what the ancients called the atrabilis ; in which cafes 
medicines of this kiiid aredoubtlefs occafionally of ufe 
though they are by no means poffefledof any lpecific 
power. It does not however appear, that our black 
hellebore adts with fo much violence as that of the an¬ 
cients ; whencemany have fupppofed it to be a diffe¬ 
rent fpecies of plant: and indeed the deferiptions 
with the ancients have left us of the hellebore, do 
not agree with thofe of any of the forts ufually taken 
notice of by modern boranifts. Another fpecies has 
been difeovered in the eaftern countries, which Tonrne- 
fort diftinguiihesby the name of helleborus niger orien¬ 
tals, amplifimofolio, caule praalto fore purpurafeente , 
and fuppofesit to be the. true ancient hellebore, from its 
growing in plenty about mount Olympus, and in the 
iiland of Anticyra, celebrated of old for the produc¬ 
tion of this antimaniacal drug : he relates, that a fcruple 

of this fort, given for a dofe, occafioned convulfions_ 

Our hellebore is atprefent looked upon principally as 
an alterative; and in this light is frequently employed 
in fraall doles, for attenuating vifeid humours, promo¬ 
ting the uterine and urinary difeharges, and opening 

inve- 
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Hellen inveterate o’ollrudlions of Lhe remoter glands. It often 
|l .proves a powerful tmmenagogtte in pletltoric habits, 
Helleno- w ] lcrc Heel is ineffedtual or improper. In (bine parts 
of Germany, a fpecies of black iitllebore has been 
made ufe of, which frequently produced violent, and 
fometimes deleterious, effects. It appears to be the 
fetid kind of Linnaeus, called in Englilh J'etilewortJet- 
terviort, or baflard hellebore. The roots of this may be 
diftiugufhed from thofe of the true kind, by their be¬ 
ing Ids black. 

HELLEN, the fon of Deucalion, is faid to have 
given the name of Hellenifts to the people before called 
Creaks, 1521 B. C. See Greece. 

HELLENISM, in matters of language, a phrafe in 
the idiom, genius, or conftrudlion of the Greek tongue. 

This word is only ufed when fpeaking of the au¬ 
thors who, writing in a different language, exprefs 
themfelves in a phrafcology peculiar to the Greek. 

HELLENISTIC language, that ufed by the 
Grecian Jews who lived in Egypt and other parts where 
the Greek tongue prevailed. In this language it is 
faid the Septuagint was writ en, and alfo the books 
of the New Teftament; and that it was thus denomi¬ 
nated to fhow that it was Greek filled with Hebraifms 
and Syriacifms. 

HELLENISTS (Hellenifts), a term occurring in 
the Greek text of the New Teftament, and which in 
the Englilh verliou is rendered Grecians. 

The critics are divided as to the lignificance of the 
word. (Ecumenius, in his Scholia on Adts vi. 1.0b- 
ferves, that it is not to be underftood as lignifying thofe 
of the religion of the Greeks, but thofe who fpoke 
Greek, **{ txxj ms, <p6<The authors of the Vul¬ 
gate verfion, indeed, render it like ours, Craci; but 
Melfieurs Du Port Royal more accurately, Jutfs Grecs, 
Greek or Grecian Jews ; it being the Jews who fpoke 
Greek that are here treated of, and who are hereby 
diftiugufhed from the Jews called Hebrews, that is, 
who fpoke the Hebrew tongue of that time. 

The Hellenifts, or Grecian Jews, were thofe who 
lived in Egypt and other parts where the Greek tongne 
prevailed. It is to them we owe the Greek verfion of 
the Old Teftament commonly called xhtSeptuagint, or 
that of the feventy. 

Salmafius and Volfius are of a different fentiment 
with regard to the Hellenifts. The latter will only have 
them to be thofe who adhered to the Grecian interefts. 

Scaliger is reprefented, in the Scaligerana, as aifert- 
ing the Hellenifts to be the Jews who lived in Greece 
and other places, and who read the Greek Bible in 
their fynagogue, and ufed the Greek language in fa- 
cr 'ts ; and thus they were oppofed to the Hebrew Jews 
who performed their public worfhip in the Hebrew 
tongue ; and, in this fenfe St Paul fpeaks of himfelf 
as a Hebrew of the Hebrews, Phil. iii. j. f. e. a He¬ 
brew both by nation and language. The Hellenifts 
are thus properly diftinguifhed from the Hellenes or 
Greeks, mentioned John xii. 20. who were Greeks 
by birth and nation, and yet profelytes to the Jewiili 
religion. 

HELLENODICdE, ekmivcHhai, in antiquity, the 
directors of the Olympian games. At firft there was 
only one, afterwards the number iucreafed to two and 
to three, and at length to nine. They alfemblcd in a 
place called ERMimickxam in the Elean forum, where 


they were obliged to refide ten months before the cc- HellefpoBt 
lebration of the games, to take care that fuch as offer- II 
ed themfelvsto contend, performed their wpoy^ranr^a- . Helm. ^ 
<ta, or preparatory excrcifes, and to be inftrudted in all 
the lawsof games by certain men called -op/KpiAantti. e. 

“ keepers of the law.” And the better to prevent all 
unjuft practices, they were further obliged to take an 
oath, that they would adl impartially, would take no 
bribes, nor dil’cover the rcafon for vhich they dilliked 
or approved of any of the contenders. At the folcm* 
nity they fat naked, having before them the vidtorial 
crown till the exercifes were finiihed, and then it was 
prelented to whomfoever they adjudged it. Neverthe- 
lefs, there lay an appeal from the hellenodicse to the 
Olympian fenate. 

HELLESPONT, a narrow ftrait between Afta and 
Europe, near the Propontis, which received its name 
from helle who was drowned therein her voyage to 
Golchis. It is celebrated for the love and death of 
Leanner, and for the bridge of boats which Xerxes 
built over it when he invaded Greece. The folly of this 
great prince is well known in beating and fettering the 
waves of the fea,whofe impetnoiity featttred his (hips, 
and rendered all his labours ineffedlual. It is now 
called the Dardenellcs. It is about 33 miles long, and 
in the broadeft parts the Afiatic coaft is about one mile 
and a half diftance from the European, and only half 
a mile in the narroweft, according to modern invefti- 
gation, and the cocks are heard crowing from the op- 
.pofite (bores. 

HELLEN’S (St) a town of the Hit of Wight in 
Eaft-Medina, has a bay which runs a conliderabie way 
within land, and in a war with France is often the 
ffationand place ofrendezvous for the Englifli navy. At 
the mouth of the bay is that clufter of rocks called the 
Mixen. It had an old church fituated at the extre¬ 
mity of the coaft, which was endangered to be wafhed 
away, as was a great part of the church-yard, which, 
occafioned anew church to be built in 1719. The 
priory to which the old church belonged is now 
converted into a gentleman’s feat; is in a remarkably 
pleafant (ituation, and commands a. fine profpedi of 
Portfmonth and the Road at Spitbead. St Helen’s 
appears to have been of more conlideration in former 
times than at prefent. 

HELM, a long and flat piece of timber, or an affem- 
blage of feveral pieces fufpended along thehinder-part 
of a (hip’s ftern-poft, where it turns upon hinges to the 
right or left, ferving to diredt the courfe of the veil'd, 
as the tail of a fi(h guides the body. 

The helm is ufually compoled of three parts, viz. the 
rudder, the tiller, and the wheel, except in finall 
veffels, where the wheel is unneceffary. 

As to the form of the rudder, it becomes gradually 
broader in proportion to its diftance from the top, or 
to its depth under the water. The back, or inner part 
of it, which joins to the ftern-poft, is diminifhed into 
the form of a wedge throughout its whole length, 10 
as that the rudder may be more ealily turned from one. 
fide to the other, where it makes anobtufe angle with, 
the keel. It isfupported upon hinges; of which thofe 
that are bolted round the ftern-poft to the after-ex¬ 
tremity of the (hip, are called googings, and are fur- 
niihed with a large hole on the after part of the ftern- 
poft. The other parts of the hinges, which are bolted 
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Helm, to the back of the rudder, are called pintles , being 
' v * ftrong cylindrical pins, which enter into the googings, 
and reit upon them. The length and thicknefs of the 
rudder is nearly equal to that of the Hern-poll. 

The rudder is turned upon its hinges by means of a 
long ftrap of timber, called the tiller, which is fixed 
horizontally in its upper end within the veflel. The 
movements of the tiller to the right and left, accord- 
ingly, diredtthe efforts of the rudder to the govern¬ 
ment of the fhip’s courfe as fhe advances, which, in 
the fea-language, is called fleering. The operations 
of the tiller are guided and aflifted by a fort of tackle, 
communicating with the Ihip’s fide, called the tiller - 
rope, which is ufually compofed of untarred rope-yarns 
for the purpofe of traverfing more readily through the 
blocks or pullies. 

. In order to facilitate the management of the helm, 
the tiller-rope, in all large veflels, is wound about a 
wheel, which adts upon it with the power of a crane 
or windlafs. The rope employed in this fervice being- 
conveyed from the fore-end of the tiller k, to a fingle 
f Res Deck, block/, on each fide of the fhipf, is farther comifiu- 
P 1 .CLVI, nicated to the wheel, by means of two blocks fuf- 
pended near the mizen-maft, and two holes immedi¬ 
ately above, leading up to the wheel, which is fixed 
upon an axis on the quarter-deck, almoll perpendicu¬ 
larly over the fore-end of the tiller. Five turns of the 
tiller-rope are ufually wound about the barrel of the 
wheel; and, when the helm is amid-fhip, the middle 
turn is nailed to the top of the barrel, with a mark by 
which the helmfman readily difcovers the fituation of 
the helm; as the wheel turns it from the ftarboard to 
the larboard fide. The fpokes of the wheel generally 
reach about eight inches beyond the rim or circumfe¬ 
rence, ferving as handles to the perfon who fleers the 
velfel. As the eftedt of a lever increafes in propor¬ 
tion to the length of its arm, it is evident that the 
power of the helmfman to turn the wheel will be in- 
creafed according to the length of the fpokes beyond 
the circumference of the barrel. 

Plate When the helm, inflead of lying in a right line 
CCXXVI. with the keel, is turned to one fide or the other, as 
in BD, fig. 1. it receives an immediate fhock from 
the water, which glides along the Ihip’s bottom in 
running aft from A to B ; and this fluid pufhes it 
towards the oppofite fide, whilft it is retained in this 
pofition: fo that the Hern, to which the rudder is con¬ 
fined, receives the fame impreflion, and accordingly 
turns from B to b about fome point c, whilft the head 
of the fitip pafles from A to a. It mull be obferved, 
that the current of water falls upon the rudder oblique¬ 
ly, and only flrikes it with that part of its motion 
which adbs according to the fine of incidence, pufhing 
it in the direction NP, with a force which not only 
depends on the velocity of the Ihip’s courfe, by which 
this current of water is produced, but alfo upon the 
extent of the fine of incidence. This force is by con- 
fequence compofed of the fquare of the velocity with 
which the fhip advances, and the fquare of the fine of 
incidence, which will neceflarily be greater or final] er 
according to circumftances f fo that if the veflel runs 
three or four times more fwiftly, the abfolute fhock of 
the water upon the rudder will be nine or 16 times 
ftronger under the fame incidence: and, if the inci¬ 


dence is increafcd, it will yet be augmented m a greater Helm, 
proportion, becaufe the fquare of the fine of incidence v ~~ m 
is more enlarged. This impreflion, or what is the 
fame thing, the power of the helm, is always very 
feeble when compared with the weight of the veflel; 
but as it operates with the force of a long lever, its 
efforts to turn the fhip are extremely advantageous. 

For the helm being applied for a great diftance from 
the centre of gravity G, or from the point about which 
the veflel turns horizontally, if the diredtion PN of the 
impreflion of the water upon the rudder be prolonged, 
it is evident that it will pafs perpendicularly to R, 
widely diftant from the centre of gravity G : thus the 
abfolute effort of the water is very powerful. It is not 
therefore furprifing that this machine iinprefles the 
fhip with a confiderable circular movement, by pufhing 
the ftern from C to b, and the head from A to a ; and 
even much farther whilft fhe fails with rapidity, becaufe 
the effedt of the helm always keeps pace with the velo¬ 
city with which the veflel advances. 

Amongft the feveral angles that the rudder makes 
with the keel, there is always one pofition more fa¬ 
vourable than any of the others, as it more readilypro- 
duces the defired effedt of turning the fhip, in order to 
change her courfe. To afcertain this, it muftbe con- 
fidered, that if the obliquity of the rudder with the 
keel is greater than the obtufe angle ABD, fb as to 
diminifh that angle, the action of the water upon the 
rudder will iucreafe, and at the fame time oppofe .the 
courfe-of the fhip in a greater degree; becaufe the 
angle of incidence will be more open, fo as to prefent 
a greater furface to the fhock of the water, by oppo- 
fing its paflage more perpendicularly. But at that time 
the diredtion NP of the effort of the helm upon the 
fhip will pafs with a fmaller diftance from the centre 
of gravity G towards R, and lefs approach the per¬ 
pendicular NIL, according to which it is abfolutely ne- 
ceftary that the power applied ihould act with a greater 
effedl: to turn the veflel. Thus it is evident, that if 
the obtufe angle ABD is too much inclofed, the great- 
eft impulfe of the water will not counterbalance the 
lofs fuftained by the diftance of the direction NP from 
NL, or by the great obliquity which is given to the 
fame diredtion NPof the abfolute effort of the helm 
with the keel AB. If, on the contrary, the angle 
ABD is too much opened, the direction NP of the 
force of theadtionof the helm will become mere ad¬ 
vantageous to turn the veflel, becaufe it will approach 
nearer the perpendicular NL; fo that the line pro¬ 
longed from NP will increafe the line GR, by remo¬ 
ving R to a greater diftance from the centre of gra¬ 
vity G: but then the helm will receive the impreflion 
of the water too obliquely, for the angle of incidence 
will be more acute; fo that it will only prefent a 
fmall portion of its breadth to the fhock of the wa¬ 
ter, and by confequence will only receive a feeble ef¬ 
fort. By this principle k is eafy to conceive that 
the greateft diftance GR from the centre of gravity 
G, is not fufficient to repair the diminution of force 
occafioned by the too great obliquity of the fhock 
of the water. Hence we may conclude, that when the 
water either ftrikes the helm too diredtly, or too ob¬ 
liquely, it lofes a great deal of the effedt it ought to 
produce. Between the two extreines there is there¬ 
fore 
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Helm, for a mean pofition, wliicli is the moft favourable to the other hand, experience daily teflifies, that a /hip Helm. 

—v-—' its operations. fleers well when the rudder makes the angle DBE e- *- 

The diagonal NP of the redtanglelL reprefents the qualto 358 only, 
abfolute direction of the effort of the water upon the It has been already remarked, that the effedl of 
helm. MI expreflcs the portion of this effort which is moving the wheel to govern the helm increafes in pro- 
oppofed to the fhip’s head-way, or which pufhes her portion to the length of thefpokes; and fo great is 
aflern, in a direction parallel to the keel. It is eafily the power of the wheel, that if the helmfman employs 


perceived, that this part NI of the whole power of the 
helm contributes but little to turn the veirel; for, if IN 
is prolonged, it appears that its direction approaches 
to a very frnall diflance GV from the centre of gravity 
G ; and that the arm of the lever BNztGV, to which 
the force is applied, is not in the whole more than 
equal to half the breadth of the rudder : but the rela¬ 
tive force NL, which adts perpendicular to the keel, 
is extremely different. If the firfl NI is alrno/l ufelefs, 
and even pernicibus, by retarding the velocity; the 
fecond NL is capable of a very great effedl, becaufe it 
operates at a confiderable diflance from the centre of 
gravity G of the fhip, and.acts upon the arm of a le¬ 
ver GE, which is very long. Thus it appears, that 
between the effedts NL, and NI which refult from the 
abfolute effort NP, there is one which always oppofes 
the fhip’s courfe, and contributes little to her motion 
of turning ; whilfl the other produces only this move¬ 
ment of rotation, without operating to retard her ve¬ 
locity. 

Geometricians have determined the moll advantage¬ 
ous angle made by the helm with the line prolonged 
from the keel, and fixed it at 45 0 44', prefuming that 
the fhip is as narrow at her floating-line, or at the line 
deferibed by the furface of the water round her bot¬ 
tom, as at the keel. But as this fuppofition is abfo- 
lately falie, inafmuch as all veflels augment their 
breadth from the keel upward to the extreme breadth 
where the floating-line or the highefl water-line is ter¬ 
minated ; it follows, that this angle is too large by a 
certain number of degrees. For the rudder is impref- 
fed by the water, at the height of the floating-line 
more diredtly than at the keel, bccaufe the fluid exadtly 
follows the horizontal outlines of the bottom ; fo that 
a particular polition of the helm might be fuppofed 
neceffary for each different incidence which it encoun¬ 
ters from the keel upwards. But as a middle polition 
may be taken between all thefe points, it will be fuffi- 
cient to coil lid er the angle formed by the lidesof the 
fhip, and her axis, or the middle line of her length, at 
the furface of the water, in order to determine after¬ 
wards the mean point, and the mean angle of inci¬ 
dence. 

It is evident that the angle 54 0 44' is too open, and 
very unfavourable to the fhip’s head-way, becaufe the 
water adts upon the rudder there with too great a fine 
of incidence, as being equal to that of the angle which 
ittnakes with the line prolonged from the keel below: 
but above, the fhock of the water is almofl perpendi¬ 
cular to the rudder, becaufe of the breadth of the bot¬ 
tom, as we have already remarked. If then the rud¬ 
der is only oppofed to the fluid by making an angle 
ef 4J° with the line prolonged from the keel, the im- 
preflion, by becoming weaker, will be lefs oppofed to 
the {hip’s head-way, and the diredtion NP of the 
abfolute effort of the water upon the helm drawing 
nearer to the lateral perpendicular, will be placed more 
advantageoufly, for the reafons above mentioned. On 
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a force upon its fpokes equivalent to 30 pounds, it 
will produce an effedl of 90 or 120 pounds upon the 
tiller. On the contrary, the adtion of the water is col- 
ledled iijto the middle of the breadth of the rudder, 
which is very narrow incomparifon with the length of 
the tiller ; fo the effort of the water is very little re¬ 
moved from the fulcrum B upon which it turns; where¬ 
as the tiller forms the arm of a lever 10 or 50 times 
longer, which alfo increafes the power ofthe helmfman 
in the fame proportion that the tiller bears to the lever 
upon which the impulfeof the water is diredted. This 
force then is by confequence 10 or 1 5 times flronger ; 
and the effort of 20 pounds, which at firfl gave the 
helmfman a power equal to 90 or 120 pounds, becomes 
accumulated to one .of 900 or 1800 pounds upon the 
rudder. This advantage then arifes from the fhortnefs 
ofthe lever upon which the adtion of the water is im- 
preffed, and the great comparative length of the tiller, 
or lever, by which the rudder is governed; together 
with the additional power of the wheel that diredts the 
movements ofthe tiller, and ftill farther accumulates 
the power of the helmfman over it. Such a demon- 
flration ought to remove the furprife with which the 
prodigious effedl of the helm is fometimes conlidered, 
from an inattention toits mechanifm : for we need only 
to obferve the prelfure of the water, which acts at a 
great diflance from the centre of gravity G, about 
which the fhip is fuppofed to turn, and we fhall eafily 
perceive the difference there is between the effort of 
the water againfl the helmfman, and the effedl of the 
fame impulfe againfl the veffel. With regard to the 
perfon who fleers, the water adts only with the arm of 
a very fhort lever NB, of which B is the fulcrum ; on 
the contrary, with regard to the fliip, ihe force ofthe 
water is iropreffed in the diredlion NP', which pafles to 
a great diflance from G, and adts upon a very long 
lever EG, which renders the adtion of the rudder ex 
tremely powerful in turning the veffel; fo that, in a 
large fhip, the rudder receives a fhock from the water 
of 2700 or 2800 pounds, whichis frequently the cafe . 
when file fails at the rate of three or four leagues by 
the hour ; and this force being applied in E, perhaps 
100 or 110 feet diflant from the centre of gravity G, 
will operate upon the fliip, to turn her about, with 
170,000 or 308,000 pounds ; whilfl, in the latter cafe, 
the helmfman adts with an effort which exceeds not 30 
pounds upon the fpokes of the wheel. 

After what has been faid of the helm, it is eafy to 
judge, that the more a fliip increafes her velocity with 
regard to the fea, the more powerful will be the effedl 
of the rudder ; becaufe it adts againfl the water with a 
force, which increafes as the fquare of the fwiftpr'efs of 
the fluid, whether the fhip advances or retreats'; or, in 
other words, whether flie has head-way off item-way; 
with this diflindtion, that in thefe two circumftances 
the effedts will be contrary. For if the veffel retreats, 
or moves altera, the helm will be impreffed frtjm I to 
N ; and inftead of being pufhed according.!© 7 NP, it 

will 
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Helmet will receive the effort of the water from N’toWards R; 

ll firthat the Item will be traufported to the fame 
Ilelo*^ movement, and the head turned in a contrary direc- 
tion. 

When the helm operates by itfelf, the centre of ro¬ 
tation of the Ihip, and her movement, are determined 
by eftimating the force of this machine •, that is to fay, 
by multiplying the furface of the rudder by the fquare 
of the fliip’s velocity. 

T.hefe are feveral terms in the fea-language relat¬ 
ing to the helm; as, Bear up the heir :; that is, Let 
the Ihip go more large before the wind. Helm a mid- 
Jbip, or right the helm: that is, Keep it even with, 
the middle of the Ihip. Part the helm. Put it over 
rathe left lide of the Ihip. Starboard the helm, Put it on 
the right lide of the {hip. 

HELMET an ancient defenfive armour worn by 
hoifemen both in war and in tournaments. It co¬ 
vered both the head and face, only leaving an a- 
perture in the front fccurCd by bars, which was call¬ 
ed the vifor 

In atchievements, it is placed above the efcutcheon 
for the principal ornament, and is the true mark of 
chivalry and nobility. Helmets vary according to the 
different degrees of thofe who bear them. They are al- 
fo ufed as a bearing in coats of arms. See Heraldry. 

HELMINTHOLITHUS, in natural hiltory, a 
name given by Linnaeus to petrified bodies refembling 
vtorms. 

Of thefe he reckons four genera. 1. Petrified li- 
thophyta, found in the mountains of Sweden. 2. Pe¬ 
trified {hells. 3. Petrified zoophytes. 4. Petrified 
reptiles. 

HELMONT (John Baptift Van), a celebrated 
Flemifh gentleman, was born at Bruffels in 1577. He 
acquired fiuch lkill in natural philofophy, phyfic, and 
chemiftry, that he was accounted a magician, and 
thrown into the inquifition: but having with difficul¬ 
ty juftified himfelf, as foon as he was releafed he re¬ 
tired to Holland ; where he died in 1644. He pub- 
lilhed, 1. Be magnet'tea corporum curatione. 2. Fe- 
brittm doClrina inaudita. 3. Ortus viedtcitia. 5. Pa- 
radoxa de aqitis fpadanis; and other Works, printed 
together in one volume folio. 

Helmont, a fmall town in the Netherlands, in 
Dutch Brabant, and capital of the Diftridt of Peeland, 
with a good caftle. It is feated on the river Aa, in 
E long. j. 37. N. Lat. 51. 31. 

1 HELMSTADT, a town of Germany, in the duchy 
of Brunfwick, built by Charlemagne, in E. Long. 11. 
10. N. Lat. 52. 20-. 

Helmstadt, a ftrong maritime town of Sweden, 
and capital of the province of Holland, feated near 
the Baliic Sea ; in E. Long. 21. 5. N. Lat. 56. 44. 

HELONIAS, in botany: A genus of the trigynia 
order, belonging to the bexandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 10th order, 
Caronaria-. The corolla is hexpetalous ; there is no 
calyx ; and the capfule is triioctilar. 

HELOISE, famous for her unfortunate affection 
for her tutor Abelard, and for her Latin letters to him 
after they had retired from the world. She died ab- 
befsof Paraclet in 1163. See Abelard. 

HELOS, (anc. geog.}, a maritime town of La¬ 
conia, fitnated between Trinafus and-Acrias, in Pau- 
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fanias’s ti.ne,in ruins. The diftridt. was called Heist:, Helot*, 
and the people Helot:. t, Helot re, Helei , and Htleat.r , H 
by Steplianus; and Ilota-, by Livy. Being fubdued Helvetic. 
by the Laced atmonians, they were all reduced to a ' v 
ftate of public flavery, or made the (laves of the pub¬ 
lic, on thefe conditions, viz. that they neither could 
recover their liberty, nor be fold out of the territory of 
Sparta. Hence the term uxurtuni, in Harpocratiou, 
for being in a ftate of fiavery 5 and hence alfo the La¬ 
cedemonians called the (laves of all nations whatever 
hclotes. Helot'tcus is the epithet. 

HELOTS, in Grecian antiquity, the (laves of the 
Spartans. See Helos —The freemen of Sparta were 
forbidden the exercifeof any mean or mechanical em¬ 
ployment, and therefore the whole care of fapplying 
the city with r.eceflaries developed upon the Helots. 

HELSINBURG. See Elsinbukg. 

HELS 1 NG 1 A, a province of Sweden, bounded on 
the north by Jempterland and Medelpadia,. 011 the eaft 
by the Bothnic gulf, and on. the fouth and weft by 
Dalecarlia and Geftricia. It is full of mountains and 
fsreils, and the inhabitants are almoft conllantly em. 
ployed in hunting and filhing. It has no cities : the 
principal towns are, Hudwickvald, Alta, and.Dilfbo. 

HLLSINGIC character, a peculiar kind of cha¬ 
racter found inferibed on ftones in the province of Hel- 
fmgia. The Runic and Helfiugic characters may be 
ealily transformed into each other. 

HELSTON, a town of Cornwall in England, feat¬ 
ed on the river Cober, near its influx into the fea. It 
is one of thofe appointed for the coinage of tin and the 
place of affembly for the weft divifton of the (hire. By 
a grant of Edward III. it has a market on Saturday, 
and fairs on March 13th, July 20th, September 9th, 
November 8th,thefecond Saturday before St Thomas’s 
day,, and the Saturday before Midlent-Sunday, Pcim- 
Sunday, and Whit-Monday. It had formerly a priory 
and a caftle, and fent members to parliament in the 
reign of Edward I. but was not incorporated till the 
27th of queen Elizabeth, who appointed a mavorj to 
be chofeu on September 29. and four aldermen, who 
are to be of the common-councilmen, and to chufe 24 
afiiftants; it was re-incorporated Auguft 16. 1774. 

Here is a large market-houfe and a guild-hall, and four 
ftreets that lie in. the form of a crofs, with a little chan¬ 
nel of water running through each. The fteepleof 
the church, with its fpire, is.90 feet high, andafea- 
mark. A little below the town there is a tolerable 
good harbour, where feveral of the tin-lhips take in 
their lading. King John exempted this place from 
paying toll any where but in the city of London ; and 
from being impleaded any where but in their own bo¬ 
rough. It contains about 400 honfes, is well inhabit¬ 
ed, and fends two members to parliament. 

1 IELVELIA, in-botany; a genus of the natural 
order of fungi, belonging to the cryptogamia clafs of 
plants. The fungus is of the fliape of a top. 

HELVETIC, fomething that has a relation to the 
Switzers,or inhabitantsoftheSwifs cantons, who were 
anciently called Helvetii, —The Helvetic body compre¬ 
hends the republic of Switzerland, confifting of 1; can¬ 
tons, which make fo many particular commonwealths. 

By the laws and cuftoms of the Helvetic body, all dif¬ 
ferences between the feveral fta-tes and republics are to 
be decided within themfelves, without the intervention 

of 
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Hclvetii any foreign power. The government c f this body 
|j is chiefly democratic, with Ionic mixture of the ariito. 

Hclvoet. cratic. 

'---- HELVETII, a people of Btlgica, irt the neighbour¬ 

hood of the Allobtoges and the Provincia Rotnaiu ; 
famed for bravery and a turn for war. Called Civitas 
Helvetia, and divided into four Pagi or Cantons : fitu- 
ated to the fotith and welt of the Rhine, by which they 
were divided from the Germans ; and extending to¬ 
wards Gaul, front which they were feparated by mount 
Jura on the welt, and by the Rhodanusand Lacus Le- 
manus on the fouth, and therciore called a Gallic na¬ 
tion (Tacitus, Caefar, Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny.) For¬ 
merly a part of Celtic Gaul, but by Augultus afligued 
to Belgica. 

HELVETIUS (Adrian), an eminent phyfician, 
born in Holland. After having ltudied phylic at Ley¬ 
den, he went to Paris, where lie acquired great repu¬ 
tation in his profeffiou. He introduced in France the 
ufe of Ipecacuanha in the cure of dyfenterics; a reme¬ 
dy which he at firft kept fecret, but was ordered to 
make it public, and on that account received a grati¬ 
fication from the king of 1000 louis d’ors. He was 
made infpedor-general of the hofpitals in Flanders, 
phyfician to the duke of Orleans, regent of France, 
&c. ; and died at Paris, 1727, aged 65. He wrote a 
treatife on the moll common difeafes, and the reme¬ 
dies proper for tlieir cure (the belt edition of which is 
that of 1724, in two volumes odavo); and ocher works. 

Helvetius (John Claude), fon of the above, was 
born in i68y, and died in 171 j. He was firft phyfi¬ 
cian to the queen, and greatly encouraged by the town 
as well as court. He was, like his father, iufpecior- 
general of the military hofpitals. He was of the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences at Paris, of the Royal Society in 
London, and of the Academies of Pruflia, Florence, 
and Bologne. He is the author of 1. Idee Generate de 
l’economic animate, 1722, 8 vo. 2. Principia Phyfico-Me- 
dica,in tyronum Medicine*gratiam confer ipta, 2 vols.8 vo. 

We may juft mention alfo, that he is the father of 
the Monf. Hel vet i us, who wrote the celebrated book 
- Del’Efprit', and whom Voltaire calls (l a true philofo- 
pher but whofe book was ftigmadzed by the au¬ 
thors of the Journal de Trevoux , and fupprelfed by the 
government. 

HELVICUS (Chriftopher), profeflbr of divinity, 
Greek, and the Oriental tongues, in the univerfity of 
Gillen, died in the flower of his age iu 1617; after 
having publilhed feveral books, and projected more. 
The Hebrew language wasfo familiar to him, that he 
fpoke it as fluently as his mother tongue. He was not 
only a good grammarian, but alfo an able chronologer. 
. His chronological tables have been greatly efteemed, 
though they are not free from errors. 

HELVIDIANS, a fed of ancient heretics, deno¬ 
minated from their leader Helviditis,a difciple of Aiix- 
entius t u ° Arian, whofe diflinguifliing principle was, 
that Mary, the mother ofJefus,did not coutinue a vir¬ 
gin, but had other children by Jofeph. 

HELVOET-slu ys, afea-port town of the United 
Netherlands, feated on the illand of Voorn, in the 
province of Holland, and where the Englifli packet- 
boat always goes. It is but a fmall place, conlifling 
only of a handfotne quay, and two or three little 
Vo 1.. VIII. 


directs. But it is very well fortified, and efieemed the Hemath 
fafeil harbour in the country. The l.irgelt men of II 
war may come up to the middle of the town ; and yet Hemet o- 

it has but very little trade, becaufe the merchants ,__ 

choofe to live higher up the country. E. Long. 4. o. 

N. Lat. 51. 44. 

HEM/iTH, orH/tMATH, (anc. geog.), the name 
of a city (whofe king was David’s ft iend, 2 Sam. ix.) 
to the louth of Lebanon ; from which a territory was 
called Hemath, on the north ef Canaan and fouth of 
Syria, as appears by the fpies. Numb. xiii. 1 Kings vii. 

Ezek. xlvii. Whether one or more cities and dif- 
trids of this name lay in this trad, neither intepre- 
ters nor geographers are agreed. The eaftern part 
was called Hemath-zoba , 2 Citron, viii. uttlefs we liip- 
pofe that there was a city in Zobaol this name forti¬ 
fied by Solomon. In defining the boundary of Phle- 
fline, it is often I'd], from the entering oj Hamath ; as 
a province to be entered into through allrait or defile. 

And if there was fitch, the nextqueflion is. From what 
metropolis it was called Hemath? Antioch, capital «f 
Syria, is fuppofed to be called Hemath ox Am at ha, 
(Jonathan, Targum, &c.); and again, Epiphania, 
(Jofephus.) Both were to the north of Lebanon ; con- 
fequently not the Hemath of Scripture, the immediate 
boundary of Paleftine to the north, and lying to the 
fouth of Lebanon. 

HEMATITES. See Hematites. 

HEMELAR (John), an eminent antiquarian, and 
canon of Antwerp, in the 17th century, was born at 
the Hague; and wrote a work, entitled Expojitio Nu- 
inifmatum imperatorum Romanorum a Julio Gee fare ad 
Reraclium; which is very fcarce, though it has had fe¬ 
veral editions. 

, HEMEROBAPTISTS, a fed among the ancient 
Jews, thus called from their wafhingand bathing every 
day, inallfeafons ; and performing this cufiom with 
the greatefl. folentnity, as a religious rite necriLry to 
falvation. 

Epiphanius, who mentions this as the fourth hcrefy 
among the Jews, obferves, that in other points thefe 
heretics had much the fame opinions as the Scribes 
and Pharifees : only that they denied the refufredioii 
of the dead, iu common with the Sadducees, and re¬ 
tained a few other of the improprieties of tilde laft. 

The feds who pafs in the Ea(t under the denomina¬ 
tion of Sabians, calling themfelves Meiida't hahi, or the 
difciples oj John, and whom the Europeans entitle the 
Chrijiians of St John, becaufe they yet retain fome 
knowledge of thegofpel, are probably ofjevtilh origin, 
and feem to have been derived front the ancient He* 
merobaptifls ; at leaft it is certain, that that John, whom 
they confiueras the founder of their fed, bears no fort 
of limilitude to John the Baptift, but rather referable 
the perfon of that name whom the ancient writers 
reprefeut as the chief of the Jewilli Hemerobaptifls. 

Thefe ambiguous Chriftiaus dwell in Perfia and Ara¬ 
bia, and principally at Baflbra ; and tlieir religion con- 
fifls in bodily walhiiigs, performed frequently, and 
with great folentnity, and attended with certain cere¬ 
monies which the priefis mingle with this fuperfliti'- 
ous fervice. t 

HEMEROBIUS, in zoology: A genus ofinfeds 
of the neuroptera order ; the charaders of wlikh are 
3 D thefe, 
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Hernero- thefe. T he mouth is furnilhed with two teeth ; thepal- 
callis, pi are four ; the wings are defledted, but not plaited ; 
Hernero- and the antennae are briftly,and longer than the breaft. 

- ro m ‘‘ . There are 15 fpecies, principally dittinguiihed by their 
Plate colours.—'This infedt takes the name of hemerobius from 

CCXXXIV the fhortnefs of its life, which, however, continues fe-' 
veral days. In the flate of larva it is a great devourer 
of plant-lice, for which it has had bellowed upon it the 
Harbui’s appellation of lion of the plant-lice. The hemerobii, 
JffeHs. even after their transformation, preferve their carni- 
verous inclination. Not fatisfied with making war up¬ 
on the plant-lice, who tamely let themfelves be devour¬ 
ed, they do not fpare each other. The eggs of this infedt 
are born upon fmall pedicles, which are nothing but a 
gum fpun out by the hemerobius by raifing up the 
hinder part of its abdomen, and by that means the egg 
remains fattened to the upper part of the thread.Tliofe 
eggs are depofited upon leaves, and fet in the form of 
blanches. They have been taken for paralitic plants. 
T«he larva, when hatched, finds there its food in the 
midft of the plant lice. In 15 or 16 days it has attained 
to its full growth. With its fpinningwheel at its tail, 
it makes itfelf a fmall, round, white, filky cod, of a 
clofe texture. In furnmer, at the end of three weeks, 
the hemerobius iffues forth with its wings ; but when 
the cod has not been fpun till autumn, the chryfa- 
lis remains in it the whole winter, and does not un- t 
dergo its final metamorphofis till the enfuing fpring. 
The flight of this inTedl is heavy : fome fpecies have 
an excrementitious fmell. One goes by the name of 
the water-hemerobius, becaufe it lives moftly at the 
water-fide. ’ 

HEMEROCALLIS, day-lily, or lily afphodel: 
A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the- 
hexandria clafs of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 10th order, Coronaries. The corolla 
is campanulated, with the tube cylindrical; the flami- 
11a declining downwards. 

Species. 1. The flava, or yellow day-lily, hath 
ttrong fibrous roots, fending up large hollow keel- 
fhaped leaves, two feet Long, upright, leaflefs firm 
ftalks, two feet high ; dividing at top into feveral foot- 
fl;alks, each terminated by one large filaceous yellow 
flower of an agreeable odour. Of this there is a va¬ 
riety called the kemerocallis minor ,or fmall yellow day- 
lily. 2. The fulva, reddifh, or copper-coloured day- 
lily, hath roots compofed of ttrong flelhy fibres and 
large oblong tubes; radical, keel-Ihaped, hollow, 
pointed leaves, a yard long, refledted at top ; with leaf¬ 
lefs ttalks three or four feet high, and large copper 
coloured filaceous flowers. Thefe have large flamina, 
charged with a kind of brown-coloured farina ; which 
on being touched or fmelled to, is difeharged in great 
plenty all over the hands and face. 

Culture. Both thefe fpccies are hardy, and will 
thrive any where. They may be eafily progagatedby 
parting their roots in autumn, or almott any time af¬ 
ter flowering, or before they begin to flower. 

HEMERODROMI, (compoundedof “day,” 
and courfe,” & c.) among the ancients, were 

eentinels or guards, appointed for the fecurity and pre- 
fervation of cities and other places. They went out of 
the city every morning as foon as the gates were open¬ 
ed, andkeptall day patrolling round the place ; fome* 
times alfo making excurfions farther into the country, 


to fee that there were no enemies lying in wait to fur- Hemero- 
prife them. drorni 

Hemerodromi were alfo a fort of couriers among P 
the ancients, who only travelled one day, and then de- °* 

liveredtheirpacketsordifpatchestoa frelhman, who ._ f. __ 

run his day, and fo on to the end of the journey. The 
Greeks had thefe fort of couriers, which they deri¬ 
ved from the Perfians, who were the inventors there¬ 
of, as appears from Herodotus. Auguftus had the fame; 
at leaft he eftablilhed couriers,who, if they did not re¬ 
lieve each other from day to day, yet did it from fpace 
to fpace, and that fpace was not very great. 

HEMEROTROPHIS, in antiquity, a meafure of 
capacity, the fame with the choenix. It was fo called 
from its holding one day’s food. The word is com¬ 
pounded of H/Mf* a day, and rpo food. 

HEMI, a word ul'ed in the compofition of divers 
terms. It figuifies the fame with femi or demi, viz. 

“ half;”beingan abbreviature oIh/mtuo hemijys ,which 
fignifies “ the fame.” The Greeks retrenched thelaft 
fyilableof the worda^m/fin the compofition of words ; 
and after their example, we have done fo too in moil 
of the compounds borrowed from them. 

HEMICRAN 1 A, in medicine, a fpecies of cepha¬ 
lalgia, or head-ach ; wherein only one fide of the head 
is affedled ; and owing to a congeftion of blood in the 
veflels of that half. 

HEM 1 CYCLE, Hemicyclum, compounded of 
half, and xvx\o; circle, a femicircle. 

Hemicycle is particularly applied in architedlure, 
to vaults in the cradle form ; and arches or fweeps of 
vaults, conflituting a perfect femicircle. To conftru£t 
an arch of hewn ttone, they divide the hemicycle into 
fo many vouffeirs ; taking care to make them an un¬ 
even number, that there be no joint in the middle, 
where the key ttone fhould be. SeeKEY and Bridge. 

Hemicyclium was alfo a part of the orcheflra in 
the ancient theatre. Scaliger, however, obferves, it 
was no flanding part of the orcheflra ; being only 
ufed in dramatic pieces, where fomeperfons were fup- 
pofed to be arrived fromffa, as in Plautus’s Rudens. 

The ancients hadalfo a fort of fun-dial, called hemi- 
cyclium. It was a concave femicirgle, the upper end 
or cufp whereof looked to the north. There was a 
flyle, or gnomon, iffuing from the middle of the he¬ 
micycle, whereof that point correfponding to the cen¬ 
tre of the hemicycle reprefented the centre of the 
earth ; and its fhadowprojedtedon the concavity of the 
hemicycle, which reprefented the fpace between one 
tropic and another, the fun’s declination, the day of 
the month, hour of the day, &c. 

HEMIMERIS, in botany ; a genus of the angio- 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants. The capfule is bilocular, with one of the cells 
more gibbous than the other ; the corolla is wheel- 
ihaped ; with one divifion greater, and inverfe heart- 
fhaped ; the interface of the divifions nedtar-bearing. 

HEMINA, in Roman antiquity, a liquid meafure, 
which, according to Arbuthnot, was equal to half a 
wine pint Englifh meafure; its contents being 2.818 
folid inches. 

HEMIOBOLON, a weight often mentioned by 
the ancient writers in medicine, and exprdfingthe half 
of their obolus, or the twelfth part of a dram, that is, 
five grains. 


HEMI- 
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tiemionkis HEMIONlTIS, in botany : A genus of the natu- 
|| ral order of Alices, belonging to the cryptogamia clafs 
Hemp, of plants. The fructifications are in lineh decollating 
s “—“ or eroding each other. 

HEMIPLEGIA, or Hemiflexia, among phyfi- 
cians, apalfy of one half of the body. See (the Index 
fubjoined to) Medicine. 

HEMIPTERA, derived from n/juauthalf, and^-repor 
■wing, in the Linnaean fyftem, the fecond order of in¬ 
fers, comprehending twelve genera, viz. the blatta, 
mantis,grylltts,fulgora, cicada , nctoneCia, nepa, ctmex, 
aphis, chermes, coccus, andr/;nr/>j, and a great number of 
fpecies. See Entomology, Insects, and Zoo locy. 

HEMISPHERE, (Hemisph.krium, compounded 
of Kjuia-ut half, and e-<j>*jp« fphere,) in geometry, is one 
half of a globe or fphere, when divided into two by a 
plane palling through its centre. 

Hemisphere, in aftronoray,is particularly ufedfor 
one hall of the mundane fphere. 

The equator divides the fphere into two equal parts, 
called the northern and fouthern hemifpheres. The hori¬ 
zon alfo divides the fphere into two parts, called the 
upper and the lower hemifpheres. 

Hemisphere is alfo ufed for a map, or projection, 
of half the terreitrial globe, or half the celeltial fphere, 
on a plane. Hemifpheres are frequently called plant- 
fpheres. 

HEMISTICH, in poetry, denotes half a verfe, or 
a verfe not completed. 

Of this there are frequent examples in Virgil’s JE- 
neid; but whether they were left unfinilhed by defign 
or not, is difputed among the learned : Such are, Ferro 
accinfla vocal, A£n. II. v.614. And, Italians non fponte 
fetjuor, JEn. IV. V. 361. 

In reading common Englilh verfes, a ffaort paufe is 
required at the end of each hemiftich or half verfe. 

HEMITONE, in the ancient mufic, was what we 
now call a half note or femitone. 

HEMITRITASUS, in medicine, a kind of fever, 
denoting the fame as femi-tertian, returning twice 
every day. The word is Greek, and compounded of 
half,” and “ third or tertian.” 

HEMLOCK, in botany. See Cicuta and Co- 

NIUM. 

HEMOIPTOTON. See Oratory, n° 77. 

HEMP. See Cannabis.— It does not appear that 
the ancients were acquainted with the ufe of hemp, in 
refpedt of the thread it affords. Pliny, who fpeaksof the 
plant in his natural hillory,lib. xx. cap. 23. fays not a 
word of this; contentinghimfelf with extolling the vir¬ 
tues of its Hem, leaves, and root. In effedt, what fome 
writers of the Roman antiquities remark, viz. that the 
hemp necelfary for the ufe of war was all ftored up in 
two cities of the weftern empire, viz. at Ravenna and 
Vienne, under the direction of two procurators, call¬ 
ed procurators linificit, mult be understood of linum or 
flax. 

The ufe of hemp is fo extenfive and important, that 
vaft quantities of it are annually imported into feve- 
ral kingdoms from thofe countries where it grows 
in greateft plenty, of which Rulfia is one. In the year 
1763; the quantity imported into England alone a- 
niouiued to n,poo tons. Sir John Sinclair informs 
us, that in the year 1785, the quantity exported from 
Peterfburg in Briiifh fliips was as follows. 


Clean hemp 
Outlhot 
Half-clean 
Hcmp-codille 


Poods. 

1,038,791 

37,382 

18,374 

!9,2jr 


Hemp. 


Annuls of 
Agriculture, 
Vo!, xiii. 
p. J08, 


I,n 3 , 7 ? h . 

Now, allowing 63 poods to a ton, the quantity juft 
mentioned will amount to 17,695 tons ; and fuppohng 
it to take five acres to produce a ton of hemp, the 
whole quantity of ground requilitc for this purpole 
would amount to 88,475 acres. 

By other accounts, the annual exports of hemp to Amah of 
England is valued at 400,00013 but by a computa- Agriculture. 
tion of the whol^ imported into Britain and Ireland in 
1788, it would feem that a confidcrably greater quan¬ 
tity muft fall to the lhare of England. In that year 
the quantity amounted to no lefs than 58,364 tons: 
which at 20I. per ton amounted to 1,269,2801. VY c 
cannot wonder at this vail confumpr, when it is con- 
fidered that the fails and cordage of a firft rate man of 
war require i8o,ooolb. of rough hemp for their con- 
ftrudtioh; but even this will fcarce account for the 
enormous confumpt in France, which in the year 1783 
is faid to have amounted to upwards of 400 millions 
of pounds, or 200,000 tons ; of which more than one 
third was imported. 

Only the coarfer kinds of hemp are employed in 
making cordage, the better forts being ufed for linen, 
which though it can never be made fo fine as that from 
flax, is yet incomparably ftronger, and equally fufeep* 
tible of bleaching both in the old and new way. Cloths 
made of hemp have alfo this property, that their co¬ 
lour improves by wearing, while that of linen decays. 

The prices of hemp linen are various ; from iod. to 
4s 6d. per yard. The low-priced kinds are very ge¬ 
nerally worn in Suffolk (where hemp is cultivated) by 
liulbandmen, fervants, &c. thofe from is. 6d. to 2s. 
by farmers and tradefmen ; and thofe from 2s. 6d. to 
4s. 6d. are frequently preferred by gentlemen to flax- 
linen, on account of their ftrengLh and Warmth. The 
Englilh hemp is much fuperior in ftrength to that 
which grows in any other country. Next to it is the 
Ruffian, from which facking is tifually made, as it is 
fometimes alfo from the offal of the Englifh kind, but 
none of the Suffolk hemp is ever made into cordage, 
on account of its finenefs. A confiderable quantity of 
Ruffia fheeting is imported into England merely on 
account of its ftrength, and is much coarfer at the 
price than any other foreign linen. 

Befides thefe ufes of hemp, it is faid to pollers a pro¬ 
perty as a pl?nt which renders it almoft invaluable ; 
viz, that of driving away almoft all infers that feed 
upon other vegetables. Hence in fome places of the 
continent they fecure their crops from thefe mifehie- 
vous attacks, by fowing a belt of hemp round their 
gardens, or any particular fpot which they wifli to 
preferve. 

The important ufes of hemp, and the fuperiority of 
that produced in Britain to otherkinds, have rendered 
the culture of it an objedt of attention to government. 
Accordingly in the year 1787, a bounty of threepence 
per ftone was allowed on all the hemp railed in Eng¬ 
land ; and probably with a view to encourage the 
growth of Englilh hemp, duties have been laid on 
3 D 2 that 
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Hemp, that which comes from abroad. Drefled hemp in a 
- — Britilh fliip pays 2I. 4s. per cwt. import duly ; in. a 
foreign one 2I. 6s. qd. ; and in both cafes a drawback 
of 1 1 . 19s. is allowed. UndrefTed hemp in a Britilh 
fliip pays 3s. 8d,; and in a foreign one 3s. rid. In 
both cafes the drawback is 3s. 4d. The export of 
Britilh hemp is free. 

The ufual height of the plant when growing is from 
five to fix feet, but this varies very conflderably ac¬ 
cording to circiunflances. That which is cultivated 
near Btfchwiller in Alface is fometimes more than 12 
feet high, and upwards of three inches in circumfe¬ 
rence, the flalks being fo deeply rooted that a very 
ftrong man can fcarce pull them up. Mr. Arthur 
■Young, in a tour through Catalonia in Spain, fays, that 
where the country is well watered, the crops of hemp 
are extraordinary; and that theplants generally rife to 
the height of feven feet. In Italy hemp is generally 
cultivated, though the Bolognefe only can pretend to 
any fuperiority in the management of it. It is there 
fown upon their be ft lands, which are rich flrongloams; 
and on which they are at all poflible pains to procure 
a fine friable furface. For manure they ufe dung, 
pieces of rotten cloth, feathers, and horns brought from 
Dalmatia. The plant, however, may be cultivated 
upon ground of every kind ; the poorer land produ¬ 
cing that which is finer in quality though in fmaller 
quantity ; whereas ftrong and rich land produces a 
great quantity, but coarfer. It does not exhaufl the 
land on which it grows like flax, whence it is pro¬ 
bable, that if properly managed, and care taken in the 
cultivation, it might be found to fuperfede flax en¬ 
tirely. A Sulfex manufa&urcr, who writes on this 
fubjedt in the Annals of Agriculture, informs us, that 
it may be raifed for many years fuccefliveiy on the 
fame ground, provided it be well manured. An acre 
requires from nine to twelve pecks, according to the 
nature of the foil ; the latter being the molt ufual, 
though a variation in the quality of the foil makes an 
alteration both in the quantity and quality of the 
hemp. An acre produces on an average 36 or 38 
Hone. The abbe Brulle, in atreatife upon Lhe Cul¬ 
ture and Management of Hemp, primed by order of 
the lords and committee of council for trade and fo¬ 
reign plantations, informs ns, that the feafon for flow¬ 
ing it extends from the 25th of March to the 15th of 
June. The feed ought always to be fown thin, not 
exceeding two bufhels to an acre ; and ifyou have the 
advantage of a drill plough, Hill lefs will anfwer.- As 
there are two kinds or" hemp, the male and female, of 
wliichibe formeronly produces feed, fome regard muff 
be had to this circumftance. In Sulfex the male and 
female are pulled together about r 3 Weeks after the 
fowihg, but in the fens they are frequently feparated. 
This lalt method is recommended by the abbe Bralle, 
who, for the more eafy accoinplifliment of it, directs 
that little paths Ihould be made len'gthwife through 
the field at about feven feet diflance from each other, 
to allow a palfage for the perfou who pulls up the fe¬ 
male hemp from among the other ; the latter requi¬ 
ring to Hand more than a month after for the purpofe 
of ripening the feeds. The female hemp is known to 
be ripe by the fading of the flowers, the falling of the 
farina fecundans, and fome of the flalks turning yel¬ 
low- After the whole of this kind is pulled, it mull 


be manufactured according to the directions to be af- Hemp; , 

terwards given, and ought to be worked if pollible '-o- ' 

while green ; the hemp thus produced being much 
finer than that which is previoufly dried. The reafou 
of this is, that the plant contains a great quantity of 
glutinous matter; which being once dried, aggluti¬ 
nates the fibres in fuch a manner that they Gan never 
be afterwards perfectly feparated. The female hemp, 
however, is always in fmaller quantity than the male ; 
and therefore where the crop is large it will be impof- 
lible to work the whole as fall as it is pulled or cut. 

It is known to be ripe by the Hems becoming pale j 
but it niuft be remembered, that hemp of any kind will 
be much lefs injured by pulling the plants before they 
are ripe than by letting them Hand too long. 

The male hemp being ftripped of its leaves, &c. as 
afterwards direded, will foon be dry for floring by 
the heat of the atmofphere, though fometimes it may¬ 
be neceflary to ufe artificial means; but where thefe 
are ufed, the utmofl care mult be taken, hemp when 
dry being exceedingly inflammable. The ftored or 
dried hemp mull be fleeped and treated in every other 
refpeft as though it had been green; whence it is evi¬ 
dent that this operation ought never to be ufed but 
in cafes of neceflity It is likewife impoflible to make 
hemp which has been dried previous to its being fleep¬ 
ed fo white as that which has been worked green. 

With regard to the perfedion of hemp-feed for a Mill's HuP- 
fubfequent feafon, it would feem proper to fet apart a bandry, 
piece of ground for this purpofe ; for M. Aimen, from vol, 

40 plants raifed in the common way, had only a pound 
and a half of feed, though the plants from which it 
was taken might be deemed fine ; whereas, from a 
Angle plant which grew by itfelf, he had feven pounds 
and an half. Some are of opinion, that by putting the 
clufiers which contain, the hemp-feed to heat and fweat, 
the quality is improved ; as many of thofe feeds which 
would otherwife wither and die, may thus arrive at per¬ 
fedion. This, however, feems to be very problema¬ 
tical ; as there are no experiments which fliow that 
feeds, when feparated from the vegetable producing 
them have any power of meliorating themfelves. 

After the hemp is pulled, it mufi be taken in large 
handfuls, cutting off the roots (though this is not ab- 
folutely neceflary),theleaves,feeds,and lateral branch¬ 
es, being drefled off with a wooden fword or ripple. 

It is then to be made up into bundles of twelve hand¬ 
fuls each, in order to be fteeped, like flax, in water. 

This, or fomething fimilar, is abfolutely neceflary, in 
order to feparate the bark, which is properly the . 
hemp, from the reed or woody part. In Suffolk, this 
operation is called water retting ; but fometimes a mere 
exposure to the air is fnbflituted in its place, turning 
the hemp frequently during the time it is expofed. 

This is called dew-retting ; but the former method is 
univerfally deemed preferable. Such hemp as is de- 
figned for feed is feldom water-retted, though in the 
opinion of the manufafturer already quoted, it would 
be better if it were fo. Dew-retted hemp is generally 
flacked and covered during the winter; in January 
and Febrnary it is fpread upon meadow land, and 
whitens with the frolt and fnow ; though it is always 
much inferior to the other; and proper for coarfer 
yarns only. 

The length of time required for fleeping hemp is 

various,. 
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Hemp, various, and a complete knowledge of it can only be 
—v——' attained by practice. In Suffolk it is ufual to continue 
the immerlioii four, five, or fix days ; ftanding water 
is preferred, and the fame water willlteep hemp three 
times during the feafon, but the firfl has always the 
befl colour. The abbe Brulle prefers clear and run¬ 
ning water, efpecially if overhung with trees. The 
bundles are to be laid croffwife upon each other; tak¬ 
ing particular notice of the manner in which they lie 
when put in, that they may be taken out without 
*' difficulty. His time of fteeping is from fix to 11 days; 
and here we muff obferve, that it is much better to let 
it remain too long in the water than too lhort a time. 
The flendereft hemp requires the molt foaking. The 
operation is known to be finilhed by the reed feparat- 
iug eafily from the bark. 

After the hemp is thoroughly fleeped, the next 
operation is to feparate the bark from the reed or 
Woody part; and this may be done in two ways, viz. 
either pulling out the reed from every ffalk with the 
hand, or drying and breaking it like flax. The abbe 
Brulle is very particular in his directions for this laft 
operation, which he calls rteding, and which may be 
performed either in a trough under water or upon a 
table. The whole, however, may be reduced to the 
following, viz. preffing down the bundles either in the 
trougli or on a table by proper weights, to keep the 
hehip fteady on the middle and top end. Then be¬ 
ginning at the upper part of the bundle, pullout the 
reeds one by one. As you proceed, the rind which 
remains will prefs clofely upon the remaining unreeded 
hemp, and keep it more heady; fo that you may take 
two, four, or even fix flalks, at a time. The weight 
is then to be removed from the top, and all the.pieces 
of reed which remain there having broken off in the 
former operation, are to be taken out. Lafily, the 
middle weight is to be taken off, and any fmall pieces 
which remain there taken out. If the reeding is per¬ 
formed on a table, the bundle mufl be weeded fre¬ 
quently, though flightly ; a continual dropping of wa¬ 
ter would perhaps be the belt method. 

After the hemp is reeded, it mufl next be freed from 
the mucilaginous matter with which it hill abounds. 
This is done by pouring water through it, fqueezing 
out the liquid after every affufion,but taking care not 
to let the threads twill or entangle each other, which 
they will be very apt to do. The abbe is of opinion, 
that foft foap fhould be diffolved in the lah water, in 
the proportion of an ounce to three pounds of dry 
hemp ; which though not abfolutely necefl’ary, contri¬ 
butes much to the foftening and rendering the hemp 
eafy and pleafant to drefs. 

Hemp is broken by machinery, after being fleeped, 
in a manner fimilar to flax ; but the inflruments ufed 
for this purpofe in Suffolk are all worked by the hand. 
That which breaks in the operation is called Jborts, 
and is about half the value of the long hemp. The 
befl water-retted hemp fells for about S s. 6 d. per 
ftone; the other kind from one to two Ihillings lower. 

Beating of hemp is the next operation, which for¬ 
merly was performed endrely by hand, but now in 
mofl places by a water-mill, which raifes three heavy 
beaters that fall upon it alternately; the hemp being 
turned all the while by a boy in order to receive the 
flrokes equally. The finer it is required to make the 


tow, the more beating is neceffary. It is then drefled Hemp, 
or combed by drawing it through heckles formed like -— 

the combs of wool-manufaCturers, only fixed. Some¬ 
times it is divided into two or three forts of tow, and 
fometimes the whole is worked together into one fort; 
the prices varying from 6 d. to 1 s. 6 d. per pound. 

The hemp thus manufactured is fold to fpianers, 
who reel their yarn as follows. 

2 Yards make - x thread. 

40 Threads - 1 lea. 

20 Leas - - 1 fkain. 

3 Skains - - 1 clue of 4,800 yards. 

It is next delivered to the bleachers, who return it 
bleached on receiving 20 or 21 clues for every 120. 
bleached. The prices of the hemp-yarn are as follow : 

1 Clue from a pound - 7A. or 6fd. 

1 j from do. - 8id. or Sd. 

2 from do. - - 9^d. or yd, 

2\ from do. - - ioid. or rod. 

3 from do. I2d. 

Cbbiefi Hemp , a newly difeovered fpecies of canna¬ 
bis, of which an account is given in the 72d volume of 
thePhilofophical TranfaClions, p. 46. I11 that paper 
Mr Fitz-Gerald, vice-prefident of the fociety for en¬ 
couraging arts, mentions his having received the 
feeds from the late Mr Elliot: which being fown, ac¬ 
cording to his' directions, produced plants 14 feet 
high,and nearly feven inches in circumference. Thefc- 
being pulled up in November, and fleeped for a fort¬ 
night in water, -a ere placed againfl a fouthern wall to 
dry. After this the hemp was found to feparate eafi¬ 
ly from the woody part; and fo great was the pro¬ 
duce, that 32 plants yielded three pounds and a quar¬ 
ter. In confequence of this fuccefs, Mr Fitzgerald-, 
applied to the directors of the India company to pro¬ 
cure fome of the feeds from China; which being, 
complied with, the fociety were furnilhed, in 1785, 
with fome more of the feeds, which were diflributed to 
feveralofthemembers ; but, notwithflanding theiren- 
deavours, few of the plants appear to have ripened, 
their feeds in that country. Two of the fpecies of 
hemp, tried by the duke of Northumberland, rofe to, 
the height of 14 feet feven inches, and would have- 
been much larger, had they not been hurt by an high, 
wind: another kind arofe only to that of three feet 
and an half, the flem about the (ize of a common.; 
wheat ftraw; but though it flowered well, did not pro¬ 
duce any feed. Thefe kinds were fown in a hot-bed; 
where the heat was very flrong, on the 14 th of April., 

1 hey appeared above ground in four days, and were 
tranfplanted into pots on the 25th. They were then 
put under an hot-bed frame where the heat had been, 
gone off, to harden them for the natural ground, in- 
which they were planted on the 30th, by turning 
them whole out of the pots ; letting them, three 
together, be planted at two feet difiance every way ; 
covering them at times for about ten days, until they- 
were fuppofed to be rooted. Only a few feeds were 
preferved from plants which had been kept conflamly- 
in a flove- 

Other trials were attended with little better fuc- 
cefs ; but, in 1786, the Rev. Dr Hinton of North- 
wold near Brandon, made a fuccefsfulexperiment with 
fome feeds he received from the fecretary of the fo¬ 
ciety- They were fown on the 1 7 th of May, and ap¬ 
peared 
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peared on the 6th of June. The plants were few 
and lickly ; and notvvithflanditig fome fine Ihow- 
ers, they continued to languifh fo much that the ex¬ 
periment was entirely abandoned, and buckwheat was 
harrowed into the ground for a fallow crop. In the 
beginning of Oftober, however, the perfons employed 
in anting the buckwheat difeovered fome feed in the 
heatls of a fewfiraggling hemp plants which had been 
fuffered to grow in the crop ; which being carefully 
threfhed, afforded three pints of feed tolerably bright 
and heavy. Thefe feeds were fown on the 10th of 
May 1787. On the 19th they appeared above the 
ground numerous and healthy. The male hemp was 
drawn on the 13th of AuguH, but the female not 
till the 9th of O&ober; the fpot on which the 
plants were fown meafured only 322 fquare yards, 
and produced of marketable hemp no lefs than 
93 Hone 7 pounds 12 ounces; being upwards of 
one-third more than the bell crops of Englilh hemp 
are ever known to produce. Thus it appeared, that 
the feedgof tlieChinefe hemp had retained their fupe- 
riority over thofe of the Englilh ; though how long 
they would continue to do fo cannot be determined 
but by experience. For this experiment Dr Hinton 
received a filver medal from the fociety. Few of the 
feeds eitherof Chinefe, or any other hemp, will vege¬ 
tate if two years old at the time of fowing ; and to 
this circumftance the Dodtor atsributes the failure of 
Other trials of Chinefe hemp. 

Hemp- Agrimony, a fpecies of eupatorium. See Eu- 

PATORIDM. 

HEMPSTEAD, a town of Hartfordlhire in Eng¬ 
land, Hands among hills, upon afmall river called the 
Gade, and is feven miles to the well of St Alban’s, 
five miles fouth-eall of Berkhainfted, and 20 north- 
well of London. The church has a handfome tower 
with a tall fpire, and a good ring of bells; It was, in 
the time of the Saxons, called by the name of Henam- 
Hed, or Hean-Hemfted, i. e. High-Hem Head. In 
William the Conqueror's time, by the name of 
Hemelamllede. Henry VIII. incorporated this vil¬ 
lage by the name of a bailiff; and he empowered the 
inhabitants to have a common feal, and a pye-powder 
court during its markets and fairs. It has been rec¬ 
koned one of the greateH markets for wheat in this 
county, if not in England, 20,000 1 . a week being of¬ 
ten returned in it only for meal. Eleven pair of mills 
Hand within four miles of the place, which bring a 
great trade to it ; but the road is thereby fo continu¬ 
ally torn, that it is one of the worfl turnpike ways to 
London. 

HEMSKERCK (Egbert), called the Old, a cele¬ 
brated Flemilh painter of drolls and convcrfations, of 
whom, though fo univerfally known, we have no in- 
formation as to the time in which he flourilhed, or the 
fchool in which be was taught. Though the taflp of 
his compofitions is but low, yet it ought to be consider* 
ed that he took his fubjefts from nature; from per-' 
fons in the meaneft occupations, whofe dr.efs, a&ions, 
and manners, could not furniflt the imagination with 
any ideas of elegance; and to exprefs their paflions 
and undifguifed humours, feems to have been the ut- 
moH of his ambition. By frequenting fairs, merry- 
meetings. gaming-boufes, and inns, he acquired afur- 
prifing power of connedling humorous circumflances. 


He defigned and drew correftly, and his piiflures have Hemfleerck 
a Hrong efFedt from his accurate management of the || 
chiaro obfeuro. Some of his pictures have fuffered Henault.^ 
from unlkilful cleaners, and many things arc fold "" 
as his which dilhonour him ; but his genuine works, 
well preferved, have a clearncfs and force equal to 
any of the Flemilh artifls. 

Hemskerck (Egbert), called the Young , was the 
difciple of Peter Grebber, but imitated the manner of 
Brouwer and of the elder Hettilkerck. He was born at 
Haerlem in 1643, but fettled at London, where fora 
long time his works were exceedingly effeemed, 
though they are now much funk in their value. He had 
aWhimfical imagination, and delighted in compofing 
uncommon and fanciful fubjedts ; fuch as the tempta¬ 
tion of St Anthony, nodlurnalintercourfes of witches 
and fpedtres, enchantments, &c. which he executed 
with a free pencil and a fpirited touch. It was cuffo- 
mary with him to introduce bis own portrait among 
the converfations he defigned ; and for that purpofe 
had a fmall looking-glafs placed near his cafe. He 
died in 1704. 

HEN, in ornithology. See Phasianus. 

Guinea- Hen. See Numida. 

HsN-Bane. See Hyosciamus. 

HEN-Harrie \;.. SeeFALCO. 

Hex-M ould-foil, in agriculture, a term ufed by the 
hufbandmen in Northamptonlhire, in England, and 
other counties, to exprefs a black, hollow, fpongy, 
and mouldering earth, ufually found at the bottom of 
hills.' It is an earth much fitter for grazing than for 
corn, becaufe it will never fettle clofe enough to the 
grain to keep it fufficiently Heady while it is growing 
up, without which the farmers obferve, it either does 
not grow well; or, if it feems to thrive, as it will in 
fome years, the growth is rank,and yields much draw, 
but little ear. ItistoomoiH, andtothatis principally 
to be attributed this ranknefsofthe crop in fome years; 
and the occafion of its retaining fo much moiHure is, 
that it ulually has a bed of niff clay, which will not 
let the water run off into the under Hrata. 

In fome places they alfo give this name to a black, 
rich, and denfe earth, with Hreaks of a whitilh mould 
in many parts. This fort of hen-mould is ufually 
found very rich and fertile. 

HENAULT (Charles John Francis), was fon of 
John Remi Henault lord of MoulTy, and born at Paris 
in 1683. He early difeovered a fprightly benevolent 
difpolition, and his penetration and aptnefs foon diHin- 
guilhed itfelf by the fuccefs of his Hudies. Claude de 
Lille, father of the celebrated geographer, gave him 
the fame leflons In geography and hihory which he had 
before given to the duke of Orleans afterwards regent; 
and which have been priutedin feven volumes; under 
the title of “ Abridgment of Univerfal HiHory. ,< 

On quitting college, Henault entered the Oratory, 
where he foon attached himfelf to the Hudy of elo¬ 
quence : and, on the death of rheabbe Rene, reformer 
of La Trappe, he undertook to pronounce his pane¬ 
gyric ; which not meeting the approbation of father 
Maflilon, he quitted the Oratory after two years, 
and his father bought for him, of Marefchal Villeroi, 
the “ lieutenancedes chafles,” arfd-the government of 
Corbeil. At the marlhal’she formed connexions, and 
even intimate friendlhips, with many of the nobility. 
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Henault. and pafled the early part of his life in agreeable amufe- 
« ments, and in the liveliefl company, without having 
liis religious fentiments tainted. He affociated with 
the wits till the dil'pute between Roifeau and de la 
Motte foon gave him a difgult for thefe trifling fo. 
cietics. In 1707, • he gained the prize of eloquence 
at the French Academy : and another next-year at 
the Academy des jeux Floraux. About this time 
M. Reaumur, who was his relation, came to Paris, 
and took leffons in geometry under the fame mafler, 
Guinee. Henault introduced him to the Abbe Big- 
non, and this was the firft Rep of his illuflrions 
courfe. In 1713 he brought a tragedy on the Rage, 
under the difguifed name of Fufelier. As he was 
known to the public only by fome (lighter pieces, 

Cornelia the Veflal” met with no better fuccefs. He 
therefore locked it up without printing. In his old 
age his paflion for thefe fubjedts reviving, and Mr Ho¬ 
race Walpole being at Paris in 1768, and having form¬ 
ed afriendlhip with him asoneof themoR amiable men 
of his nation,obtained this piece,and had it printed at a 
prefs which he had at his country feat, from whence 
a beautiful edition of Lucan had before iffued. In 1751 
M. Henault, under a borrowed name, brought out afe- 
cond tragedy, iutitled, “ Marius,” which was well re¬ 
ceived and printed. He had been admitted counfellor 
in parliament in 1706, with a difpenfationon account of 
agejand ini 7ioprefidentof thefirflehamber ofinqueRs. 
Thefe importantplaces,which he determined to fill in a 
becoming manner,engaged him in the moflfolid Rudies. 

’ The excellent work of M. Domat charmed him, and 
made him eager to go back to the fountain head. He 
fpent feveral years in making himfelf mafler of the 
Roman law,the ordonnances of the French king,their 
cuRoms, and public laws. M. de Morville, procurenr- 
general of the great council, being appointed ambafla- 
dor to the Hague in 1718, engaged M, Henault to ac¬ 
company him. His perfonal merit foon introduced him 
To the acquaintance of the moR eminent perfonages at 
that time there. The grand penlionary, Heinfius, 
who, under the exterior of Lacedemonian fimplicity, 
kept np all the haughtinefs of that people, loil with 
him all that hauteur which France itfelf had experi¬ 
enced from him in the negociations of the treaty of 
Utrecht. The agitation which all France felt by Law’s 
fyflem, and the confequent fending of the parliament 
into exile,was a trial to the wife policy of the prefident 
Henault. His friendlhip for the firfl prefident, De 
Mefmes, led him to fecond all the views of that great 
magiflrate : he took part in all the negociations, and 
was animated purely by the public good, without any 
private advantage. On the death of the cardinal du 
Bois, in 1723, he fucceeded In his place at the French 
Academy. Cardinal Fleury recommended him to fuc- 
ceed himfelf as dire&or, and he pronounced theeloge 
of M. de Malezieux. 

Hiflory was M. Henault’s favourite Rudy; not a bare 
collection ofdates,butaknowledgeof thelaws and man¬ 
ners of nations j to obtain which he drew inflru&ion 
from private converfations, a method he fo Rrongly 
recommends in his preface, after having thus difeuffed 
the moR important points of public law, he under¬ 
took to collect and publilh therefultofhisinquiries,and 
he isdefervedly accounted the firR framer of chronolo¬ 
gical abridgments jinwhich, without flopping atdetach- 


ed faCts, he attends only to thofe which form a chain of Henault. 

events that perfect or alter the government and charac- -' y— 

ter of a nation, and traces only thefprings which exalt 
or humble a nation, extending or contracting the fpace 
it occupies in the world. His work has had the for¬ 
tune of thofe literary phenomena, where novelty and 
merit united excite minds eager after glory,and fire the 
ardour of young writers to prefs after a guide whom 
few can overtake. The firll edition of the work, the 
refult of 4oyears reading, appeared in 1 744,under the 
aufpicesof rhe chancellor Daguefl'eau,with themoded 
title of an Ejfay. The fuccefs it met with lurprifed him. 

He made continual improvements in it, audit has gone 
through nine editions, and been tranflated into Italian, 

Englilh, and German, and even into Chinefe. As the 
bell writings are not fecurefrom cridcifm, and are in¬ 
deed the only ones that deferve it, the author read to 
the academy of Belles Lettres a defence of his abridge¬ 
ment. All the ages and events of the French monar¬ 
chy being prefent to his mind, and his imagination 
and memory being a vafl theatre whereon he beheld 
the different movements and parts of the aftors in the 
feveral revolutions, he determined to give afpecimen. 
of whatpafl in his own mind, and to reduce into the 
form ofaregular drama, one of the periods of French 
hiflory, the reign of FrancisTI. which, though happy 
only by being Ihort, appeared to him one of the molt 
important by its confequences, and mofl eafy to be 
confined within the ftage bounds. His friend the 
chancellor highly approved the plan, and wilheditto 
be printed. It accordingly went through five editions; 
the harmony of dates and faCts is exactly obferved in 
it, and the paffions interefted without offence to hif- 
toric truth. 

1° 1755, he was chofen an honorary member of the 
academy of Belles Lettres, being then a member of 
the academies of Nanci, Berlin, and Stockholm. The 
queen appointed him fuperintendant of her houle. His 
natural fprightlinefs relieved her from the ferious at¬ 
tendance on his private morning lectures. The com¬ 
pany of perfons mofl diflinguiihed by their wit and 
birth, a table more celebrated for the choice of th® 
guefls than its delicacies, the little comedies fuggefted 
by wit, and executed by reflections, united at his houfe 
all the pleafures of an agreeable and innocent life. All 
the members of this ingenious fociety contributed to 
render it agreeable, and the prefident was not behind 
any. He compofed three comedies : La Petite Malfen , 

La Jaloux de Soi merne, and Le Reveil d'Ep'nuenide* 

The fubjedt of the laft was the Cretan philofopher, 
who is pretended to have flept 27 years. He is intro¬ 
duced fancying that he had flept but one night, and 
aflonifhed at the change in the age of all around him : 
he miftakes his miltrefs for his mother ; butdifeover- 
inghis miflake, offers to marry her,which file refufes, 
though he ftill continues to love her. The queen was 
particularly pleafed with this piece. She ordered the 
prefideut to reflore the philofopkeTs miftrefs to her 
former youth : he introduced Hebe, and this epifode 
produced an agreeable entertainment. He was now 
in fuch favour with her majefly, that on the place of 
fuperintendant becoming vacant by the death of M. 

Bernard de Conbert mafler of requefls, and the Run 
he had paid for it being loR to the family, Henault 
folicited it in favour of feveral perfons, till at lafl the 

queeis 
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'Henault queen bellowed it •on himfelf, and confented that he 
U ihould dividethe profits with his predeceffors’s widow, 
Henley, On the queen’s death he held the fame place under 
' ' ' the dauphinefs. 

A delicate confutation made him liable to much ill- 
nefs; which, however, did not interrupt the ferenity of 
his mind. He made feveral journeys to the waters of 
Plombieres : in one of thefe he vifited thedepofed king 
Staniflaus at Luneville j and in another accompanied 
his friend the marquis de Pauliny, ambaffador to Swit¬ 
zerland. In 1763 he drew near his end. One morn¬ 
ing, after a quiet night, he felt an oppreflion, which 
the faculty pronounced a fuffocating cough. His 
confeffor being fent to him, he formed his refolution 
without alarm. He has fince faid, that he recollected 
having then faid to himfelf, “What do I regret ?” 
and called to mind that faying of Madame de Sevigne, 
“ I leave here only dying creatures.” He received the 
facraments. It was believed the next night would be 
his laft; but by noon next day he was out of danger. 
“ Now (faid he) I know what death is. It will not be 
new tome any more.” He never forgot it during 
the following (even years of his life,which, likeall the 
reft, were gentle and calm. Full of gratitude for the 
favours of Providence, reftgned to its decrees, offering 
to the Author of his being a pure andlincere devotion ; 
he felt his infirmities without complaining, and per¬ 
ceived a gradual decay with unabated firmnefs. He 
died Dec. 24. 1771, in his 86th year. He married in 
1 714 a daughter of M. le Bas de Montargis keeper of 
the royal treafure, &c. who died in 1728 without lea¬ 
ving any ilfue. 

HENDECAGON, in geometry, a figure that hath 
eleven Ikies and as many angles. 

HENED-tenny, in old writers, a cuftomary 
payment of money inflead of hens at Chriftroas. It 
is mentioned in a charter of king Edward III. Mon. 
Augl. tom. ii. p. 327. Du-Cange is of opinion it may 
b z hen-penny, gallinagium, ora compofition for eggs ; 
but Cowel thinks it is mifprinted hsned-penny for 
heved-penny , or bead-penny. 

HENLEY, a town of Oxfordfhire in England, 
feared on the river Thames, over which there is a 
handfome bridge. It fends malt, corn, and other 
things, to London in barges. W. Long. o. 40. N. 
Lat. 51. 34. 

Henley, a town of Warwickfhire in England, 
feated on the river Alne, in W. Long. 1. 45. N. Lat. 
52. 18. 

Henley (John), better known by the appellation 
of Orator Henley, a very lingular charadler, was born in 
Melton-Moubray, LeLceflerfhire, in 1691. Hisfather, 
the Rev. Simon Henley, and his grandfather by his 
mother’s lide (John Dowd, M. A.), were both vicars 
of that parifh. Having palled his exercifes at Cam¬ 
bridge, and liis examination for the degree of B. A. 
with theparticularapprobation of Mr Field,MrSmales, 
and themaflersof the college,hereturaed tohisnative 
place, where he was firft defired by the trullees of the 
fchool in Melton to affifl in, and then to take the di¬ 
rection of that fchool; which he increafed and raifed 
from a declining to afiourifhing condition. He efta- 
blifited here a pradice of improving^ elocution by the 
public fpeaking ofpalTagesin the claflics, morning and 
afternoon, as well as orations, See. Here he was invited 
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by a letter from the Rev. Mr New’eombe to be a can¬ 
didate fora fellowfhip in St John’s, but as he had long 
been Sbfent,and thereforeleli'ened hisperfonalintereft, 
lie declined appearing for it. Herelikewife he began 
his “ Univerbal Grammar,” and finifhed ten languages, 
with differtations prefixed, as the m°ftready introduc¬ 
tion to any tonguewhatever. In the beginning of this in¬ 
terval he wrotejiis poem on “ Efiher,” which was ap¬ 
proved by the town,and well received. He wasordain- 
ed a deacon by Dr Wake, then bifhop of Lincoln ; and 
after having taken his degree of M.A. was admitted to 
priefl’s orders by Dr Gibfon, his fucceffor in that fee. 
He formed an early refolution to improve himfelf in 
all the advantages of books and converfation the molt 
effe&ually, on the firft opportunity, atLondon. But he 
laid the bafisof future proficiency inaffiftingat thecu- 
racy of his nativetown; where he preached many occa- 
fional fermons, particularly one at the allizes at Leicef- 
ter: he then gave a voluntary warning for thechoice of 
a new mafter and curate, and came to town recommen¬ 
ded by above yoletters from the moil confiderable men 
in the country, both of the clergyand laity; butagainfl 
the inclination of his neighbours and his fchool,which 
was now, as from his firft entrance upon it, ftill advan¬ 
cing : and his method being eftablifhed and approved, 
one of his ownfcholars was appointed tofucceed him. 
—In town he publifhed feveral pieces, as a tranfla- 
tion of Pliny’s Epifiles, of feveral works of Abbe Ver- 
tot, of Montfaucon’s Italian Travels in folio, and 
many other lucubrations. His mofl generous patron 
was the earl of Macclesfield, who gave him a benefice 
in the country, the value of which to a relident would 
have been above 80I. a year; he had likewife ale&ure 
in the city ; and preached more charity fermons about 
town, was more numeroufly followed, and raifed more 
for the poor children, than any other preacher, howe¬ 
ver dignified or diflinguifhed. But when he preffed his 
defire and promife from a great man of being fixed in 
town, it paffed in the negative. He took the people 
(itfeems) toomuchfrom their parifh-churches; and as 
lie was not fo proper for a London divine, he was very 
Welcome, notwiihftanding all difficulties, to be a rural 


Henley. 



-pallor. But it was not for a fecond rufticaiion, as he 
informs usf, that he left the fields and the fwains of . 0rait)ry 
Arcadia to vifit the great city: and as he knew it was Tranfafi. 
as lawful to take a licence from the king and parlia- p. is. &c. 
ment at Hicks’s-hall as at Doctors Commons (lince 
the minifterial powers of this kingdom are and ought 
to be parliamentary only), he freely, withoutcompul- 
fion, or being defired or capable of being compelled to 
relide in the country,gave up his benefice and ledhire, 
certainties for an uncertainty ; believing the public 
would be a more hofpitable protector of learning and 
fcience, than fome of the upper world in his own or¬ 
der. 


Mr Henley, in anfwer to a cavil (that he borrowed 
from books), propofed, “ that if any perfon would Tin¬ 
gle out any celebrated difeourfe of an approved writer, 
dead or living, and point out what he thought excel¬ 
lent in it, and the reafons ; he would fubmit it to the 
world, whether the mofl famed compofition might not 
be furpafled in their own excellency, either on that or 
any different fubjed.” 

Henley preached on Sundays upon theological mat¬ 
ters, and on Wednefdays upon all other fciences. He 

declaimed 
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Henley declaimed fonie years again ft the greateft perform, arid 
II . occafionilly, fays Warburtoii, did Pope that honour. 

Hcnoti- The poet in return thus blazons him to infamy : 
culn “ jjnt, where each fcience lifts its modern type, 

“ Hiftoryiier pot, Divinity his pipe, 

“ While proud Philofophy repines to Ihow, 

“ Diflioneft fight! his breeches rent below ; 

“ Imbrown’d with native bronze, lo Henley {lands, 

“ Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands, 

“ How fluent nonftnfe trickles from his tongue! 

“ How fwcct the periods, neither faid nor fung ! 

“ Still break the benches, Henley ! with thy drain, 

“ While Kennet, Hare, and Gibfon preach in Vain. 

“ O great reftorer of the good old flage, 

“ Preacher at once and Zany of thy age! 

“ O worthy thou of ./Egypt's wife abodes, 

“ A decent prieft where monkies were the gods! 

“ But Fate with butchers plac’d thy prieflly flail, 

“ Meek modern faith to murder, hack, and maul; 

“ And bade thee live to crown Britannia’s praife, 

“ In Toland’s, Tindal’s,and in Woolfton’s days.” 

This extraordinary perfon (who died October 14. 
1756) {truck medals, which he difperfed as tickets to 
hisfubferibers : a ftarrifing to the meridian, with this 
motto, j 4 d fuwtna ; and below, Inveniam viarn, outfa¬ 
ct am. Each auditor paid 1 s. He was author of a 
weekly paper called The Hyp Dodtor, for which he 
had 100 1 . a year given him. Henley ufed every Sa¬ 
turday to print an advertifement in the Daily Adver- 
tifer, containing an account of the fubjedts he intended 
to difeourfe on the enfuing evening at his oratory near 
Lincoln’s-inu-fields, with a fort of motto before ir, 
which was generallya fneer at fome public tranfadljon 
of the preceding week. Dr Cobden, one of Geo. II .-s 
chaplains, having, in 1748, preached a fermon at 
St James’s from thefe words, *< Take away the wicked 
from before the king, and his throne {hall be eflablifhed 
in righteoufhefs j” it gave fo much difpleafure, that the 
Do&or was {truck out of the lift of chaplains; and the 
next Saturday the following parody of his text appear¬ 
ed as a motto to Henley’s advertifement: 

“ Away with the wicked before the king, 

“ And away with the wicked behind him; 

“ His throne it will blefs 
“ With righteoufnefs, 

“ And we {hall know where to find him.” 

His audience was generally compofed of the lowefl 
ranks; and it is well known that he even colledted an 
infinite number of {hoc-makers, by announcing that he 
could teach them a fpeedy mode of qperation in their 
bufinefs, which proved only to be, the making oflhoes 
by cutting off the tops of ready-made boots. 

HENNA, or Aihenna. See Lawsonia. 

HENNEBERG, a county of Germany, in the 
circle of Franconia. It is bounded on the north by 
Thuringia, on the weft by Heffe, on the fouth by the 
bifhoprick of Wertfburg, and on the eaft by that of 
Bamberg. It abounds in mountains and woods; and 
it is populous, and pretty fertile. Mainingen is the 
capital town. 

Henneberg, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Franconia, which gives title to a county of the fame 
name with a caftle. E. Long. 9. 17. N. Lat. 50. 40. 

HENNEBON, a town of France in Bretagne, in 
the diocefe of Vannes. It is inhabited by rich mer¬ 
chants and is feated on the river Blavet, in W. Long. 

2. 13. N. Lat. 47. 48. 

HENOTICUM, (HvoTiKor, q. d. “ reconciliative 
of tv co “ I unite”) in church hiftory, a famous ediri of 
the emperor Zeno, publifhed A. D. 482, and intended 

Voi. VIII. 
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to reconcile and reunite the Eutychians with the Ca- HcnrlcUns 
tholics. it v as procured of the emperor by means of II 
Acacius, patriarch of Conftantinoplc, with tin-allift- . Ilc " ry ' 
ance of the friends of Peter Mongus and Peter Trullo. 

The fting of this edidh lies here ; that it repeats and 
confirms all that had been enadled ip the councils of 
Nice, Conftantinople, Ephefus andChalcedon, againft 
the Ariuns, Neftorians, and Eutychians, witliout ma¬ 
king any particular mention of the council of Chalcc- 
don. It is in form of a letter, addrefltd by Zeno to the 
bifliops, priefts, monks and people of Egypt and Li¬ 
bya. It wasoppofed by the catholics, and .condemned 
. in form by pope Felix II. 

HENRICIANS, in ecdefiafiical hiftory, a fed: fo 
called from Henry its founder, who, though a monk 
and hermit, undertook to reform the fuperfiuion and 
vicesof the clergy. For thispurpofe he left Laufanne 
in Switzerland, and removing from different places, at 
length fettled at Thouloufe in the year 11 47, aud there 
exercifed his minifterialfnndion, till being overcome 
by theoppofition of Bernard abbot of Clairval, and con¬ 
demned by pope Eugenius III. at a council alicmbled 
at Rheims, he was committed to a clofe prifon in 1148 
where hefoon ended his days. This reformer rejected 
thebaptifm of infants; feverely cenfurcd the corrupt 
mannersofthe clergy: treated the feftivals and ceremo¬ 
nies of the church with the utmoft contempt and held 
clandeftine affemblies for inculcating his peculiar doc¬ 
trines. 

HENRY,or Cate-Henry, the fouth cape of Vir¬ 
ginia, at the entrance of Chefapeak-bay. W. Long. 

74. 50. N. Lat. 37. o. 

Henry, the name of feveral emperors of Germany, 
and kings of England and France. See England, 

France, and Germany. 

Henry IV. emperor of Germany in 1056 ftyled 
the Great, was memorable for his quarrels with pope 
Gregory II. whom at one time he dc^ofed, for ha¬ 
ving prefumed to judge his fovcrcign; but at another, 
dreading the effebts of the papal anathemas, he had 
the weaknefs to fubmit to the moft humiliating per- 
fonal felicitations and penances to obtain abfolution ; 
which impolitic meafure increafcd the power of the 
Pope, and alienated the affedtions of his fubjedts: 
thus circumftanced, he rcaffumed the hero, but too 
late ; marched with an army to Rome, expelled Gre¬ 
gory, depofed him, and fet up another pope. Gre¬ 
gory died foon after : but Urban Ii. and Pafcal il. 
fucceffively, excited his ambitious fbns, Conrad and 
Henry, to rebel againfthim,and the latter was crowned 
emperor by the title of Henry V. in 1106 ; and he 
had the inhumanity to arreft his father, and to de¬ 
prive him, not only of all his dignities, but even of 
the neceflaries of life. The unfortunate Henry IV. 
was reduced to fuch extremities (after having fought 
62 battles in defence of the German empire), that he 
folicited the biflnp of Spire to grant him an under - 
chaimter’s place in his cathedral, but was refufed. He 
died the fame year at Liege, aged 55, a martyr to 
the ignorance and fuperftition of the age, and to his 
own blind confidence infavourites and miftrefles. 

Henry IV. king of France (in 1589) and Navarre, 
juftly flyled the Great, was the fon of Anthony de 
Bourbon, chief of- the Branch of Bourbon (fo called 
from a fief of that name which fell to them by mar¬ 
riage with the heirefs of the eftate). His mother was 
3 E the 
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Henry, die daughter of Henry d’Albert, king of Navarre; 1596, the duke of Mayenne was pardoned; and in Henry. 
v a woman of a mafeuline genius; intrepid, fimple, and 1J98, peace was concluded with Spain, Henry now v —v-—. 
ruftic in her manners, but deeply verfed in politics, fhewed himfelf doubly worthy of the throne, by his 
and a zealous Protefiant. Forefeeing that her party encouragement of commerce, the fine arts, and ma- 
would want fuch a protestor (for her hulband was a nufaftures, and by his patronage of men of ingenuity 
weak indolent prince), fhe undertook the care of the and found learning of every country : but though the 
education of the young hero: his diet was coarfe ; his fermentations of Romifli bigotry were calmed, the 
clothes neat, but plain; he always went bare-headed; leaven was not deftroyed; fcarce a year paifed with 
file fent him to fcliool with the other children of the out fomeattempt being made on this real father of his 
fame age, and accuftomed him to climb the rocks and people; and at laft the monfler Ravaillac flabbed him 
neighbouring mountains, according to the cuflom of to the heart in his coach, in the flreets of Paris, on 
the country. He was born in and in 1569, the the 14th of May 1610, in the 57th year of his age 

i6th.year of his age he was declared the Defender and 22d of his reign. 

and Chief of theProteftants at Rochelle. The peace Henry VIII. king of England, was the fecond 
of St Germain, concluded in 1570, recalled the fords fon of Henry. VII. by Elizabeth the eldefl daughter 
in the Proteflant interefl to court; and in 1572, Henry of Edward IV. He was born at Greenwich, on the 
was marriedto Margaret de Valois, filler to Charles IX 28th of June 1491. On the death of his brother 
king of France. It was in the midfl of the rejoicing Arthur, in 1502, he was created prince of Wales; 
for thefe nuptials that the horrid maflacre of Paris and the following year betrothed to Catharine of Ar- 
' took place. Henry was reduced, by this infernal ragon, ..prince Arthur’s widow, the Pope having 
ftroke of falfe policy, to the alternative of changing granted a difpenfation for that purpofe. Henry VIII. 
his religion or being put to death : he chofe the lor- acceded to the throne, on the death of his father, 
mer, and was detained prifoner of flate three years, the 22d of April 1509, and his marriage with Ca¬ 
in 1587 he made hi.) efcape; put himfelf at the head tharine was" folemnized about two months after. Ill 
of the Huguenot party, expofing himfelf to all the the beginning of his reign he left the goveinment of 
rilks and fatigues of a religious war, often in want of his kingdom entirely to his miniflers ; and fpent his 
the necelfaries of life, and enduring all the hardihips time chiefly in tournaments, balls, concerts, and other 
of the common foldier : but he gained a vidtory this expenfive amufements, We are told that he was fo 
year at Courtras, which efiablifhed his reputation in extravagant in his pleafures, that, in a very fhort 
arms, and endeared him to the Proteflants. On the time, he entirely diilipated 1,800,000 1 . which his fa- 
death of Henry III. religion was urged as a pretext ther had hoarded. This will feem lefs wonderful,, 
for one half of the officers of the French army to re- when the reader is informed, that gaming was one of 
jedt him, and for the leaguers not to acknowledge his favourite diverfions. Neverthelefs he was not fo 
him. A phantom, the cardinal de Bourbon, was let totally abforbedin pleafure, but he found leifure to 
up againfl him ; but his mofl formidable rival was the facrifice to the refetitment of thepeople two of his 
duke de Mayenne: however, Henry, with few friends, father’s miniflers, Empfon and Dudley. A honfe in 
fewer important places, no money, and a very fmall London, which had belonged to the former of thefe, 
army, fupplied every want by his adlivity and valour, was in 1 jio given to Thomas Wolfey, who was now 
He gained feveral vidlories over the duke: particularly the king’s almoner, and who from this period began 
thatoflvri in 1590 memorable for his heroic admo- to insinuate himfelf into Henry’s favour. In 1513,. 
nation to his foldiers: “ If you love your enfigns, he became prime minifler, and from that moment 
rally by my white plume, you will always find it in governed the king and kingdom with abfolute power.- 
the road to honour and glory.” Paris held out againfl in thisyear Henry declared war againfl France, gained.. 
him, notwithftandinghis fuccelTes ; he took all the the battle of Spurs, and. took the towns ofTerouenne 
fuburbs in one day: and might have reduced the city and Tournay ; but before he embarked his troopsyhe 
by famine, if he had not humanely buffered his own beheaded the earl of Suffolk, who had been long con-- 
army to relieve the befieged ; yet the bigotted friars fined in the tower. In 1521, he facrificed tfieduke of 
and priefts.in Paris all turned foldiers, except four of Buckingham to the refentment of his prime minifler 
the Mendicant order; and made, daily military reviews Wolfey, and the fame year obtained from the Pope the: 
and proccffions, the fword in one hand and the cru- title of Defender of the Faith. 

cifix in- the other, on which they made the citizens Henry, having been 18 years married, grew tired : 
fw ear rather to die with famine than to admit Henry, of his wife, and in the year 1527 refolved to obtain a 
The fcarcity of provifions in Paris, at lafl degenerated divorce; but after many fruitlefs felicitations, find- 
to an univerfal famine: bread, had been fold, whilfl ing it impoffible to perfnade the Pope to annul his. 
any remained, for a-crown the pound, and at lafl it marriage with Catharine, he efpoufed Ann. Bullen in. 
was made from the hones of the ebarnei-houfe of St the year 1531. During this interval his favourite 
Innocents;, human flefh became the food of the ob- Wolfey was difgraced, and died,; Henry threw off 
j'tiiiate Parihans, and mothers ate the dead bodies of the Papal yoke, and burnt three Proteflants for lie- 
their children. In fine the duke of Mayenne, feeing refy.. In 1535, he put to death. Sir Thomas Moore, 
that neither Spain nor the., league would ever grant Fuller, and others, for denying his fupremacy, and 
him the crown, determined to afiifl in giving it to the fuppreffed all the Idler monaReries. 
lawful heir. He engaged the Rates to. hold a con- His moR facred majefly, having now pofTefled his, 
ference wi th the chiefs of both parties ;. which ended fecond queen about five years, fell violently in lov.e 
in Henry’s abjuration of the Proteflant religion at St whir lady Jane Seymour.. Ann Bullen was accufed. 
Dennis, and his confecration at Chartres in 1593. of adultery with her own brother, and with three 
The folio sving year Paris opened its gates to him in other perfons: fhe was beheaded the 19th of May- 

3536,, 
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Henry. 1J36. He married Jane Seymore the day following. 

“— -' In t J37, he put to death five of the ijoble family of 

Kildare, as a terror to the iriflt, of whofe difloyalty 
he hadfome apprehenlions; and in the year follow¬ 
ing he executed the marquis of Exeter, with four 
other perfons of diftinftion, for the foie crime of cor- 
refponding with cardinal Pole. In 1538 and 1539, 
he fuppreffed all the mouafleries in England, and 
feized their revenues for his own ufe. The queen ha¬ 
ving died in childbed, he this year married the prin- 
cefs Ann of Cleves : but diiliking her perfon, imme¬ 
diately determined to be divorced ; and his obfequious 
parliament and convocation unanimoufly pronounced 
the marriage void, for reafons too ridiculous to be 
recited : but this was not all : Henry was fo incenfed 
with his minilter and quondam favourite, Cromwell, 
for negociating this match, that he revenged himfelf 
by the hand of the executioner. Yet this was not the 
only public murder of the year 1540. A few days af¬ 
ter Cromwell’s death, feveralperlons were burnt for de- 
nyingtlic king’sfupremacy, -ndother articles of herefy. 

His majefly being once more at liberty to indulge 
himfelf with another wife, fixed upon Catharine How¬ 
ard, niece to the duke of Norfolk. She was declared 
queen in Auguft 1340 ; but they had been privately 
married foine time before. Henry, it feems, was fo 
entirely fatisfied with this lady, that he daily bleffed 
God for his prefent felicity ; but that felicity was of 
fhort duration : he had not been married above a year, 
before the queen was accufed of frequent prollitution, 
both before and fmee her marriage : Ihe confelfed her 
guilt, and was beheaded in February 1542. In Ju¬ 
ly r S 43 > he married his fixth wife, the lady Catha¬ 
rine Parr, the widow of Jdlin Nevil lord Latimer, and 
lived to the year 1347 without committing any more 
flagraht enormities : but finding himfelf now approach 
towards difTolution, he made his will; and, that the 
lafl feene of his life might refemble the reft, he deter¬ 
mined to end the tragedy with the murder of two of 
his belt friends and molt faithful fubjedts, the duke 
of Norfolk and his fon the earl of Surrey. The earl 
was beheaded on the 19th of January ; and the duke 
was ordered for execution on the 29th, but fortunate¬ 
ly efcaped by the king’s death on the 28th. They 
were condemned without the lhadow of a crime ; but 
Henry’s political reafon for putting them to death, 
was liis apprehenfion that, if they were fuffered to 
furvive him, they would counteradl fome of his regu¬ 
lations in religion, and might be troublefome to his 
*'• fon. “ Henry died on the 28th of January, 1347, in 
the 36th year of his age, and was buried at Windfor. 

As to his character, it is pretty obvious from the 
fadts above related. Lord Herbert palliates his crimes, 
and exaggerates what he calls his virtues. Bifliop 
Burnet fays, tl he was rather to be reckoned among 
the great than th t good princes.” He afterwards ac¬ 
knowledges, that/' he is to be numbered among the 
ill princes but adds, “ I cannot rank him with the 
worft.” Sir Walter Raleigh, with infinitely more 
juflice, fays, “ if all the pictures and patterns of a 
mercilcfs prince were loft to the, world, they might 
again be painted to the life out of the hiftory of this 
king.” Hewasindteda mercilefs tyrant, a feurvy 
politician, a foolilh bigot, a horrible alfalTut. See 
.England, n° 233 — 292. 


Henry of Huntingdon, an Engliih hiftorian, of Henry, 
the 12th century, was canon of Lincoln, and after- ' v 
wards archdeacon of Huntingdon. He wrote, 1. A 
hiftory of England, which ends with the year 1134. 

2. A continuation of diat of Bede. 3. Chronological 
tables of the kings of England. 4. A fmall Treatife 
on the contempt of the world. 3. Several books of 
epigrams and love verfes. 6. A poem on herbs ; all 
which are written in Latin—His invocation of Apollo 
and the goddelfesof Tcmpe, in the exordium of his po¬ 
em on herbs, may nor be unacceptable as a fpecimca 
of his poetry. 

Vatummagne parens, herbarum Phoebe repertor, 

Vofque, quibus refonant Tcmpe jocola, 1 )ck ! 

Si nuhiferta prius hedera florente paraftis, 

Ecce meos flores, lerta parau fero. 

Henry of Sufa, in Latin de Segufio, a famous ci¬ 
vilian and canonift of the 13th century, acquired fucli 
reputation by his learning,that he was called the. Jource 
andfplendor oj the law. He was archbilhop of £m- 
brun about the year 1238, and cardinal bifliop of 
Oftia in 1262. He wrote A fummary oj the canon and 
civil law ; and a commentary on the book oj the decre¬ 
tals, compofed by order qf Alexander IV. 

Henri: the Minjlrel, commonly called Blind Har¬ 
ry, an ancient Scottiili author, diftinguiihed by no par¬ 
ticular fumame, but well known as the compofer of 
an hiftorical poem reciting the atchievements of 8;r 
William Wallace. This poem continued for feveral 
centuries to be in great repute; but afterwards funk 
into negleft, until very lately that it has been agaili 
releafed from its obfeurity by a very neat and corredt 
edition publillied at Perth under the infpe&ion and pa¬ 
tronage of the earl of Buchan. r 

It is difficult to afeertain the precife time in which 
this poet lived, or when he wrote his hiftory, as the 
two authors who mention him fpeak fomewhat diffe¬ 
rently. Dempfter, who wrote in the beginning of the 
laft century, fays that he lived in the year 1361 : but 
Major, who was born in the year 1446, fays that he 
compofed his book during the time of his infancy, 
which we muft therefore fuppofe to have been a few 
years pofterior to 1446; for if it had been compofed 
that very year, the circumftance would probably have 
been mentioned. As little can we fuppofe, from Mr 
Dempfter’s words, that Henry was born in 1361 ; for 
though he fays that h z lived in that year, we rnuft na¬ 
turally imagine rathdr thaL lie was then come to the 
years of maturity, or began to diftinguiffi himfelf in 
the world, than that he was only born at that time. 

The author of the differtation on his life, prefixed to 
the new edition of the poem, endeavours to reconcile 
matters m the following manner : “ It is not indeed 
impolhble that he might be born in or about that year 
(1361). In the time of Major’s infancy he might be 
about 83 years of age. In that cafe, it may be fup- 
pofed that it was the work of his old age to colleft and 
put m order the detached pieces of his Hiftory of 
Wallace, which he had probably compofed in thofe 
parts of the country where the incidents were faid to 
have happened.” 

We are entirely ignorant of the family from which 
Henry was defeended; though, from his writings, wc 
lhould be led to fuppofe that he had received a liberal 
education. In them he difeovers fome knowledge ia 
3 E 2 divinity, 
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Henry, divinity, claffical hiftory, and aftronomy, as well as 

—v-of the languages. In one place he boaltsofliis celD 

bacy, which feems to indicate his having engaged 
himfelf in fome of the religious orders of that age. 
Front what Major fays further of him, we may fuppofe 
his proieflion to have been that of a travelling bard ; 
though it dots not appear that he was {killed in mufic, 
or had any other protellion than that juft mentioned. 
His being blind from his birth, indeed, makes this 
not improbable ; though even this circumftance is not 
inconliftent with the fuppoiition of his being a religious 
mendicant. “ the particulars (fays Major) which he 
heard related by the vulgar, he wrote in the vulgar 
verfe, in which he excelled. By reciting his hilto- 
ries before princes or great men, he gained his food 
and raiment, of which he was worthy.” It is thus 
probable that he would be a frequent vifitor at the 
Scottifh court; and would be made welcome by thofe 
great families who could boaft of any alliance with the 
. hero himfelf, or took pleafure in hearing his exploits 
or thofe of his companions. 

With regard to the authenticity of his hiftories, 
Major informs us only that “ he does not believe every 
thing that he finds in fuch writings bnt from other 
teftimonies it appears, that he confulted the very beft 
authorities which could at that time be had. Though, 
according to the moil early account of Henry, it ap¬ 
pears to have been at lcaft 56 years after the death of 
Wallace that Henry was born, yet he is faid to have 
confulted with feveral of the defeendants of thofe who 
had been the companions of that hero while he atchie- 
ved his molt celebrated exploits, and who were ftill 
capable of afeertaining the veracity of what he publilh- 
ed. The principal of thefe were Wallace of Craigie 
and Liddle of that Ilk; who, he fays, perfuaded him 
to omit in his hiftory a circumftance which he ought 
to have inferted. Befides thefe, he confulted with the 
principal people of the kingdom ; and he utterly dif- 
claims the idea of having adhered entirely to any un¬ 
written tradition, or having been prontifed any reward 
for what he wrote. His chief authority, according to 
his own account, was a Latin hiftory of the exploits' 
of Sir William, written partly by Mr John Blair and 
partly by Mr Thomas Gray, who had been the com¬ 
panions of the hero himfelf. Henry’s account of thefe 
two authors is to the following purpofe : “ They be¬ 
came acquainted with Wallace, when the latter was 
only about 16 years of age, and at that time a ftudent 
at the fchool of Dundee ; and their acquaintance with 
him continued till his death, which happened in his 
. 29th year. Mr John Blair went from the fchools 
in Scotland to Paris, where he ftudied fome time, and 
received priells orders. He returned to Scotland in 
1296, where he joined V allace, who was bravely af- 
ferting the liberties of his country. Mr Thomas Gray, 
who was parlon of Libbert.m, joined Wallace at the 
fame time. They were men of great wifdom and in¬ 
tegrity, zealous for the freedom of Scotland ; and were 
prefent with W allace, and afliftiug to him, in moft of 
his military enterprifes. They were alfo his fpiritual 
counfellors, and adminiftereo to him godly comfort. 
The hiftory written by thefe two clergymen was at- 
tefted by William Sinclair bilhop of Bunkeld, who had 
himfelf been witnefs to many of Wallace’s adtions. 
The bilhop, if he had lived longer, was to have fent 


their book to Rome, for the pnfpofe of obtaining the Henry, 
fanftion of the pope’s authority.” v~ 

The bock which Henry thus appeals to as his prin¬ 
cipal authority is now loft, fo that we have no oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing it with what he has written. The 
charafter given by Dempller of Henry, however, is 
more favourable than that by Major. He tells us, that 
“ he was blind from his birth ; a man of a {ingularly 
happy gettius ; he was indeed another Hohier. He did 
great honour to his native country, and raifed it above 
what was common to it in his age. He wrote, in the 
vernacular verfe, an elaborate and grand work, in ten 
books, of the deeds of William Wallace.” In this 
account there is a miftake ; for the poem contains ele¬ 
ven or twelve books: but Dempfter, who wrote in * 
a foreign country, and had not a printed copy of Hen¬ 
ry’s work by hint when he wrote his eulogium,- is ex- 
cufable in a miftake of this kind. 

With regard to his poetical merir, it mull undoubt¬ 
edly rank very far below that of Homer; whom indeed 
he fcarcely relembles in any other refpedt than that he 
went about as Homer is faid to have done, reciting the 
exploits of the heroes of his country, and that he 
was blind. In this laft circumftance, however, he was 
ftill worfe than Homer ; for Henry was born blind, 
bnt Homer became blind after he had been advanced 
in years. Hence Henry, even fuppofing his genius to 
have been equal to that of Homer, tauft have lain un¬ 
der great difadvantages ; and thefe are very evident in 
his works. The defcriptiVe parts are evidently defi¬ 
cient, and the allufions taken principally from the way 
in which nature affefts thofe fenfes of which he was 
poffeffed. Thus, {peaking of the month of March, he 
calls it the month of right digeflion , from the fuppofed 
fermentation then begun in the earth. Of April he fays 
that the earth is then able, or has obtained a power of 
producing its different vegetables; and of this produc¬ 
tive power he appears to have been more fenfible than 
of the effedts which commonly ftrike us moft fenfibly. 

“ By the working of nature (fays he), the fields are 
again clothed, and the woods acquire their worthy 
weed of green. May brings along with it great celef- 
tiai gladnefs. The heavenly hues appear upon the 
tender green.” In another place he deferibes the 
deity of fome river, whom he calls Nymphtezis, t( build- , 
inghis bower with oil and balm, fulfilled of fweet odour.” 

By reafon of thefe difadvantages, he feldom makes ufe 
of fimilies with which Homer abounds fo much ; and 
few miraculous interpofitions are to be found in his 
poem, though the prophecies ©f Thomas Leymont, 
commonly called The Rhytner, and a prophetic dream 
of Wallace himfelf, are introduced, as well astheghoft 
of Fawdon, a traitor who had joined Wallace, and 
whom the latter in a fit of pallion had killed. In 
other refpedts, the fame inextinguilhablc thirft of blood 
which Homer aferibes to his hero Achilles is aferibed 
to Wallace, though in all probability the mind of 
Wallace was too much enlightened to admit of fuch 
fentiments. A vaft degree of courage and pcrfcnal 
ftrength are aferibed to him, by means of which the 
exploits of the whole army arc in effedl transferred to 
a lingle perfon. As long as he is inverted with the 
command, the Scots are victorious and irrefiftible; 
when deprived of it, they are enllaved and undone. 

After ftruggling for fome time againft an inveterate 
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Henry, and powerful faftion difdaining to feign fubmillion, 
—v—■' he is taken by treachery, and dies a martyr to the 
freedom of his country. The poem, on the whole, is 
valuable, on account of our being able to trace, by its 
means, the progrefs which the Eliglifti language had 
made at that time in Scotland ; the maimers of the 
Scots in that age ; as the favourite drefs of green 
which at that time was the tafte of the inhabitants of 
Scotland, &c. With regard to the authenticity of his 
relations, it is impoflible to fuppofe any other thing 
than that they are partly true and partly falfe. The 
general thread of the ftory may undoubtedly|be looked 
upon to be genuine, though embellilhed with poetical 
fiftions and exaggerations ; and his conflant appeals to 
the book already mentioned, though it is now loft, 
muftbe looked upon as a ftrong teftimonyin his favour: 
for wc cannot fuppofe that at the time he lived, when 
we may fay that the tranfaftions which he relates were 
recent, he would have had the confidence to appeal to 
a book which had not been generally known to have 
an exifteflee ; and its being now loft can never be any 
argument againft it, when we confider the difficulty 
there was of preferving books before the invention of 
printing ; the confulions in which Scotland was fre¬ 
quently involved; and that the exploits of Wallace, 
who muft be fuppofed to have been a kind of rival to 
the great Bruce, could not be fo agreeable to the 
court as thofe of the more fuccefsful hero ; and there¬ 
fore the hiftory of them might be differed to fall into 
oblivion, though written in elegant Latin, while a 
moft ridiculous poem in that language on the battle of 
Bannockburn has been preferved to this day. 

Henry Prince of Wales, cldcft fonofking James VI. 
of Scotland by his queen Anne filter of the king of 
Denmark, and one of the moft accomplifhed princes 
of the age in which he lived, was born on* the 19th of 
February 1594. The birth of the prince was announ¬ 
ced by embaffies to many foreign powers, with invi¬ 
tations to be prefent at the ceremony of his baptifm, 
which was thus delayed for a confiderable time. Mr 
Peter Young, who, along with the celebrated George 
Buchanan, had been preceptor to his majefty, was 
fent to the courts of Denmark, Brunfwic, and Mec¬ 
klenburg, the duke of Mecklenburg being great-grand¬ 
father to the prince by the mother’s fide ; the laird of 
Eaft Weems to France and England ; and Sir Robert 
Keith and captain Murray provoft of St Andrew’s, 
to the States General, who at that time were ltrug- 
gling againft the Spanilh tyranny, and not yet declared 
a free ftate. All thefe ambaffadors were cordially re¬ 
ceived, and others appointed in return except by the 
courts of France and England. Henry IV. at that 
time king of France, though the Scots ambaffador had 
formerly been one of his own fervants, neither made 
any prefent, nor appointed an ambalfador. Queen 
Elizabeth had defigned to aft in the fame manner till 
Ihe heard of the behaviour of Henry; after which Ihe 
honoured James by appointing an ambalfador ef very 
high rank, Robert earl of Suffex. This ambalTador, 
however was fo long of making his appearance, that 
the queenimagined the ceremony would be over before 
his arrival, for which rcafon Ihe fent a meffage to the 
earl, commanding him in that cafe not.to enter Scot¬ 
land nor deliver her prefent. But James had been 
more obfequious; and not only delayed the ceremony 


till the Englilh ambalfador arrived, but diftinguilhed Henry. 

hint from the reft by having a canopy carried over his - 

head at the procelfion, fupported by the lairds of Cefs- 
ford, Buccleugh, Duddope, and Traquair. The ce¬ 
remony was performed with great magnificence; after 
which the ambaffadors prefented their gifts. That 
from the United States was the moft valuable. It 
conliftcd of two gold cups worth 12,400 crowns, with 
a box of the fame metal, weighing in all about 400 
ounces, containing belides the grant of a penlion of 
5000 florins annually to the prince for life, i he Eng¬ 
lilh ambalfador gave a cupboard of plate curioully 
wrought, and valued at 3000 1 . fterling; and the Da- 
nilh ambalfador two gold chains, one for the queen 
and another for theprince. The baptifm was celebrated 
on the 6th of September 1594, and the child named 
Frederick-Henry and Henry-Frederick. 

The young prince was now committed to the care 
of the earl of Mar, who was affifted in this important 
charge by Annabella countefs-dowager of Mar, daugh¬ 
ter of William Murray of Tullibardine, and paternal 
anceftor of the prefent duke of Athol. This lady was 
remarkable for the feverity of her temper, fo that the 
prince met with little indulgence while under her tui¬ 
tion ; notwithftanding which he Ihowed great affeftion 
for his governefs all the time Ihe had the care of him. 

Next year, however (1*9*), the queen engaged the 
chancellor, lord Thirleftane, in a fcheme to get the 
prince intoher own power ; but the king having found 
means to diffuadeher majefty from the attempt, Ihowed 
afterwards fuch marks of difpleafure to the chancellor,, 
that the latter fell into a languilliingdiforder and died 
of grief. 

In his fixth year prince Henry was committed to 
the care of Mr Adam Newton a Scotfman, eminently 
fkilled in moft branches of literature, but particularly 
diftinguilhed for his knowledge of the Latin language. 

Under his tutorage the prince foonmade great progrefs 
in that language, as well as in other branches of know¬ 
ledge ; infomuch that before he had completed bis fixth. 
year his father wrote for his ufe the treatife in title d- 
Bafilikon Dor on, thought to be the belt of all his works. 

In his feventhyear, prince Henry began his corre- 
fpondence with foreign powers. His firft letter was 
to the States of Holland ; in which he expreffed his, 
regard and gratitude for the good opinion they had 
conceived of him, and of whichhe had been informed; 
by feveral perfons who had vifited that country; con¬ 
cluding with a requeft that they wotild make ufe of 

his intereft with his father in whatever he could ferve 
them, proifiifing alfo his fervice in every other refpeft 
in which he could be ufeful, until he fhould be able to. 
give farther inftances of his good-will and affeftion. 

, At this early period the prince began to add to.his 
literary accomplilhments fomeof the more martial kind, 
fuch as riding, the exercife of the bow, pike, &c. as. 
well as the ufe of fire-arms; and indeed fuch was the 
attachmenthe Ihowed throughout his whole lifetime to, 
military cxercifes, that had he attained the years of 
maturity, there can fcarce b.e a doubt that he would; 
have diftinguilhed himfelf in a moft eminent manner.. 

In all his exercifes he made furprifing progrefs; and 
not only in thofe of the military kind, but in finging,. 
dancing, &c. On his ninth birth-day he fent a letter- 
in Latin to the king, informing hint that he had read 

over 
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Henry, over Terence’s Hccyra, the third book of Phaedrus’s 

—v-' Fables, and two booths of Cicero’s Epiftles; and that 

now he thought himfelf capable of performing fome- 
thing in the commendatory kind of epirtles. His ac- 
complilhments werefoon fpokenof inforeigncountries ; 
and thefe along with the general fufpicion that James 
favoured the Catholic party, probably induced pope 
Clement VIII. to make an attempt to get him into 
his hands. With this view he propofed, that if James 
would entrail him with the education of the young 
prince, he would advance fuch fums of money as would 
effedually eftablifh him on the throne of England. This 
happened a little before the death of Elizabeih, but 
James,notwithstanding his ambition to poflefs the crown 
of England, of whiclihc wasnotyet altogether certain, 
withftood the temptation. He alledged, that it would 
be unnatural for him, as a father, to allow liis fon to 
be brought up in the belief of a doftrine which he 
himfelf did not believe : and even though he fhould 
aft in his private capacity hi fuch an unnatural manner, 
he could not anfwer for it to the nation, he being 
heir-apparent to the crown, and the kingdom at large 
nfuch interefted in whatever concerned him. On the 
death of the queen of England, James was obliged to 
leave Scotland in fuch haSte, that he had no time to 
take aperfonal leave of his fon, and therefor e did fo 
by letter, which was anfwered by the prince in Latin. 
The queen, however, who had been defired to follow 
the king to London in three weeks, but to leave the 
prince in Scotland, thought proper to make another 
attempt to get her fon into her own power. With 
this view Ihe took a journey to Stirling, where the 

prince, refided but was oppofed in her defigns by the 
friends of the houfe of Mar; and this affefted her fo 
much that Ihe mifcarried of a child of which ihe was 
then pregnant. The king, hearing of this misfortune, 
ordered the prince to be delivered to his mother ; but 
refufed to inflift any puniftiment on the earl of Mar, 
which the queen infilled upon, that nobleman having 
been with the king at London, and entirely innocent 
of the whole affair. Inflcad of puniftnng him, there¬ 
fore, he caufed him to be acquitted by an aft of the 
public council at Sterling; inverted him with the order 
of the garter ; made him a grant of feveral abbey and 
other church lands ; and raifed him to the port oflord 
high rreafurer after the difgraceof the earl of Somer- 
fet; in which employment he continued till he could 
no longer perform the duties of his office through age 

and infirmity. , . 

In the month of July this year (1603) prince Hen¬ 
ry was inverted with the order of the garter; after 
which he was prefented to the queen in his robes, and 
greatly commended by all who faw him on account of 
his majeftic carriage and religious behaviour at the 
altar, as well as the quicknefs of his underftanding and 
ready anfwers. Being obliged to leave London 
on account of the plague, he tetiied to Otelands, a 
royal palace near Weybridge in Surrey, where afepa- 
rate houfehold was appointed for him and his lifter 
Elizabeth. The appointment conlirted at firlt of 70 
fervants, of whom 22 were to be above flairs and 4 8 
below. In fome weeks the number was augmented to 
104 of whom 51 were above flairs and 53 below ; but 
before the end of the year they were augmented to 

1 0 f whom 56 were above flairs and 85 below. 


r rom Otelands lie removed the lame year to Nonfuch Henry- 
in Suirey, and from thence to Hampton Court, where ’ * 

he reflded till Michaelmas 1604 ; after which he re- 
tu ned to his houfe at Otelands, his fervants having all 
this time been kept on board-wages. 

In the tenth year of his age, Henry began, to 
Ihow a wonderful defire of becoming mailer of all ihofe 
accomplifhments which are neceffary to confiture a 
great prince. Without defining L oni his attention to 
polite literature, he applied himfelf in the moft aflidu- 
ous manner to the knowledge of naval and military 
affairs. To give him the firlt rudiments of the former, 
afimallveffel wasconftrufted 28 feet long and 12 broad, 
curioufly painted and carved ; on board of which he 
embarked with feveral of the principal nobility, and. 
failed down as far as Paul’s Wharf, where, with the ufual 
ceremonies, he baptized it by the name of the Difdain. 
MrPettthe builder of this fhip was recommended to 
the prince by the high admiral in fuch ffrong terms, 
that hishighnefs took him immediately into his fervice, 
and continued his favour to him as long as he lived. 

Prince Henry now began to Ihow himfelf equally a 
patron of military men and of learning. His martial 
difpolidon induced him to take notice of Colonel Ed- 
moudes, a brave Scots officer in the Dutch fervice, 
who had raifed himfelf folely by his merit. To him 
he applied for a fuit of armour to be fent over from 
Holland: but though the Colonel executed his com- 
miffion, he reaped no benefit from his highirefs’s fa¬ 
vour, dying in a fliort time after the armour was pur- 
chafed, before he had any opportunity of fending it 
over. In matters of literature the prince appears to 
have been a very good judge. He patronifed divines, 
and appears to have been naturally of a religious turn 
of mind. His attachment to the Proteftant religion ap¬ 
pears to have been excelfive ; as it never was in the 
power of the queen, who favoured the catholic party, 
to make the leart impreffion upon him. Her machina¬ 
tions for this purpofe were difeovered by the French 
antbaffador ; who, in a letter dated June 7th 1604, 
informed his mailer of them, and that the Spaniards 
were in hopes of being able by her means to alter the 
religion in England, as well as to prejudice the prince. 

.againft France, which the queen faid Ihe hoped that 
her fon would one day be able to conquer like another 
Hen y V. By another letter, of date 22d Oftober the 
fame year, the ambaflador, after taking notice of the 
queen’s immoderate ambition, adds, that fire ufed all 
her efforts to corrupt the mind of the prince, by flat¬ 
tering his paffions, diverting him from his ftudies, and 
representing to him, out of contempt to his father, that 
learning was inconfiftent with the character of a great 
general and conqueror; propofing at the fame time d 
marriage with the infanta of Spain. Notwithftanding. 
thefe remonflrances, however, the prince continued to 
behave as ufual, and to patronile the learned no lefs 
than before. He prefented John Johnfton, one of the 
king’s profelfors at St Andrew’s, with a diamond, for 
having dedicated to him an Hirtorical defeription of 
the kings of Scotland from the foundation of the mo¬ 
narchy to that time ; after which the profeflbr added 
a carmen encomiajticum , which was tranfmiLted to his 
highnefs in November i6oj. Many other authors alfo 
fought and obtained his countenance. In 1606 Mr 
John Bond uftiered his edition of Horace into the 

world 
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Henry, world with a polite dedication to the prince, whom 

—v-- he highly compliments on account of the progrefs he 

had made in learning. In 1609 a book was fent over 
to him from France by Sir George Carcw, the Bri- 
tifli amballader there, tending to difprove the dodtrine 
of the Catholics concerning the Church of Rome being 
the firft of the Chriftian Churches. The fame year the 
learned Thomas Lydyat publiihed his Emendatio Tem- 
forum, which appeared under the patronage of the 
prince; antf with this performance his highnefs was 
fo wellpleafed, that he took the author into his family 
to read to him, and made him his chronographsr and 
cofmographer. Paul Buys or Bulius alfo fent him a 
letter with a dedication of the fecond part of his Pan- 
dedts ; in which he bellows upon him the higheft com¬ 
pliments on the great expectations which were formed 
of him, and of the hopes entertained by the reformed 
Chriftian churches that he would prove a powerful fup- 
port to their caufe, and an antagonift to the errors of 
Rome. In 1611 Dr Tooker, in his dedication of an 
Anfwer to Becanus a Jefuir, who had written againft a 
piece done by his majefty himfelf, ftyles his highnefs 
“ the Maecenas of all the learned.” Another treatife 
againft the fame Becanus was alfo printed this year, 
and dedicated to the prince 

Many other authors, whom our limits will not allow 
us to take notice of, were fond of dedicating their per¬ 
formances to his highnefs; nor was his correfpondence 
lefs extenfive than his condition. We have already ta- 
ken notice of his having written his firft public letter 
to the ftates of Holland. He was congratulated by 
the eledtor palatine, afterwards married to the prideefs 
Elizabeth, on the difeovery of -fthe-gun-powder-plot. 
On the fame occafion alfo Lord Spencer wrote him a 
letter, accompanying it with theprefent of a fwordand 
target “ inftruments (fays he) fit to be about you in 
thefe treacherous times; from the which, I trull God 
will ever proted your moil royal father, &c.” Previous 
to this hehad correfponded in Latin with the doge of 
Venice, the landgrave of HelTe, and the king of Den¬ 
mark : in French with the duke of Savoy, and in La¬ 
tin with the duke of Brunfwic and Uladiilauskingof 
Poland ; befides a number of other eminent perfons too 
tedious to enumerate. 

The great accomplifhments of Henry foon caufed 
him to be taken notice of by the moil eminent princes 
in Europe. In i6c6 Henry IV. of France ordered 
his ambarffador to pay him fpecial regard on all occa- 
fions. He defired him likewife to falute the prince 
in thenameofthe dauphin, afterwards Louis XIII.and 
to inform him of the regard the latter had for him. A 
meflage was alfo fent by the fame ambalfador to M. de St 
Anthoine, appointed to be riding mailer to his high¬ 
nefs, enjoining him to dohis duty in that office; and allu¬ 
ring him that his majefty would be as much pleafedwith 
it as if the fervice had been done to himfelf. To thefe 
melfagesthe prince returned very proper anfwers; and 
afterwards performed his exercife in the riding-fehool 
before the ambalfador himfelf, that the latter might 
fend an account thereof to- his mailer. On this occalion 
he mounted two horfes, and acquitted himfelf fo well 
that the ambalfador,. in a letter to M. de Villeroy, the 
French fecretary, gave him the character of “ a 
prince who promifed very much, and whofe friendlhip 
could not but be one day of advantage.” Haying then 


fet forth the propriety of cultivating a good underftan- Henry, 
ding, with him, he tells the fecretary, that the dau- ' v 
phin might make a return for fome dogs which die 
prince had fent him, by a fart of armour well gilt 
and enamelled, together w itli piftols and a fword ot the 

fame kind; alfo two horfts, one of them a barb_ 

This year alfo tlie prince waited on his uncle the king 
of Denmark, who had come to England on a vilit to 
King James ; and this monarch was fo muchpleafed 
with his company, that he prelented him at parting 
with his vice-admiral and bell fighting lhip, valued at 
no lefs than 2JOO 1. alfo with a rapier and hanger, va¬ 
lued at 2000 marks. The ftatts of Holland were equally 
ready to Ihow their attachment. On the 25th of Au- 
guft this year theyfent a letter to the prince in French,, 
accompanied with the prefent of a let of table linen, 
which they thought, as being the produce of their 
own country, would be agreeable to him; and they 
requefted his love and favour towards their Hate : in 
return for which they promifed to be always ready to 
Ihow their regard for him, and to do him all podible 
fervice; as the ambaifador himfelf was ordered more 
particularly to declare. About this time the prince 
himfelf wrote a letter to Henry IV. acknowledging 
the kindnefs which his majefty had fhown him for fe- 
veral years, and confirmed of late by the latter offering; 
him under his own royal hand liis friendlhip ana that 
of the dauphin. 

While James was this year employed in hunting,, 
the French ambalfador, who had been obliged to quit 
London on account of the plague, took frequent op¬ 
portunities of waiting upon his highnefs, as did alfo 
the Spanilh ambalfador, whofe oftenfible reafon was 
to inform him about fome horfes which were to bo 
fent him from Spain., The prince’s partiality towards., 

France, however, wasfo evident, thatthe French am- 
balfador, in a letter dated 31ft Odtober 1606, mentions 
that“ as far as he could difeover, hishighnefs’sinclina- 
lion was entirely towards France, and that it would be 
wrong to negledt a prince who promifed fuch great 
things. None of his pleafures. (continued lie) favour 
the leaft of a child. He is a particular lover of horfes-. 
and whatever belongs to them: but is not fond of hunt¬ 
ing ;, and when he goes to it, it is rather for the plea- 
fure of galloping than that which, the dogs give him.. 

Heplays willingly enough at tennis, and another Scot- 
tilh diverlion very like mall; but this always with per- 
fons elder than himfelf, as if he defpifed thofe of his, 
own age. He ftudies two hours a-day, and employs 
the reft of his time in tolling the pike, or leaping, or 
Ihooting with the bow, or throwing the bar,, or vault¬ 
ing* or fome other exercife of the kind, and he is . ne¬ 
ver idle. He Ihows himfelf likewife very good-natu¬ 
red to his dependents, fupports their intereft againft 
any perfons whatever, and pulhes whatever he under 
takes for them or others with lucli zeal as gives fuc- 
cefs todt. For, befides his exerting his.'wholeftrength 
to compafs what he defires, he is already feared by 
thofe who have the managementof affairs, and efpe- 
cially by the earl of Salifbury, who,.appears to be greatly 
apprehenlive of the prince’s afeendantas the priuce, 
on the other hand, Ihow,s little efteem forhis lordlhip.” 

In this letter the ambalfador further, goes 011 to re¬ 
mark, that fome of the prince’s attendants- had for¬ 
merly been made to exgeft genfions from France; and; 
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lie was of opinion that they ought to be gratified on 
account of the intereft they had with the prince. He 
adds, that the qneen hadlefs affedbion for Prince Henry 
than for his brother the duke of York, afterwards 
Charles I.; which theprincefeenvedto havedifeovered, 
and fometimfis ufed expreffions to that purpofe ; that 
the king alfo feemed to be jealous of his fon’s accom- 
plifhments, and to be difpleafed with the quick pro- 
grefs he made. 

In 1607 the prince received the arms and armour 
which Henry IV. fent him as a prefent; and thefe be¬ 
ing accompanied with a letter, the prince returned ail 
anfwer by a Mr liouglafs; who was introduced to the 
king of France by the ambaifador Sir George Carew. 
Hismajefby, contrary to cultom, opened the ^prince’s 
letter immediately ; and was fo much furprifed at the 
beauty of the charadter, that he could not be fatisfied 
that it was the prince’s hand until he compared the 
fignature with the reft of the writing. In his letter 
to the Britilh court on this occafion, the ambaifador 
fets forth in Ibrong terms the' affedbion expreifed by 
the French monarch for the prince ; “ accounting of 
him asof hisownfon, as he hoped that his good brother 
of Great Britain would do the like of the dauphin’” 
The French ambalTador alfo gave a charadber of his 
highnefs fimilar to that already mentioned ; remarking, 
that the prince had great accompliihments and courage; 
would foon make himfelf talked of, and poffibly give 
jealoufy to his father, and apprehenfions to thofe who 
had the greatelb afeendant at court.” With regard to 
the peniions to his attendants, he was at firlb of opinion 
that they ought to be granted ; but afterwards altered 
his mind, perceiving that there was little probability 
of the prince being influenced by any of his attend¬ 
ants, as he was much more inclined to be guided by 
his own judgment than by the fuggeftions of others 
—In the month of July this year the Dutch ambafla- 
dors came recommended to Price Henry by the States, 
who wrote to hint that they had ordered their ambaf- 
fadors to kifshis highnefs’s hands on their part, and 
defired him to continue his friendlhip to-their republic, 
and to allow their ambafiadors a favourable audience, 
and the fame credit as to themfelves. 

All this attention paid him by foreign powers, all 
•his attention to his own improvements in learning and 
the military art, and all the temptations which we 
cannot but fuppofe a youth in his exalted ftation to 
have been expofed to, feem never to have fliakeu the 
mind of this magnanimous prince in the leaf!, or to 
have at any time made him deviate from the flridbline 
tjfpropriety. We have already mentioned his attach¬ 
ment to the protelbant religion; and this appears not 
to have been grounded upon any prejudice or opinion 
inculcated upon his infant mind by tnofe who had the 
care of him, but from a thorough convidlion of the truth 
of the prineipleswhichheprofefled. On the difeovery 
of the gunpowder-plot, he was foimprelfed with grati¬ 
tude towards the Supreme Being, that he never after¬ 
wards omitted being prefent at the fermon preached 
on the occafion. In his 14th year the prince Ihowed 
himfelf capable of diftingufhing the merit of religious 
dilcourfes, and paid particular regard to fuch divines 
as were molb remarkable for their learning and abili¬ 
ties. Among others, he honoured with his attention 
she learned and eloquent Mr Jofeph Hall, then redtor 
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of Halflead in Suffolk, afterwards dean of Worcefler, 
and fucceflively bilhop of Exeter and Norwich. His 
highnefs was fo much pleafed with a book of Medita¬ 
tions publilhed by that divine, that he prefled him to 
preach before him; and having heard two of his fer- 
mons, he engaged him as one of his chaplains; invi¬ 
ting him afterwards to flay conflantly at his court, 
■while the other chaplains waited only in their turns; 
promifing, moreover, to obtain from the king fuch 
preferments as fhould fully fatisfy him. Mr Hall, how¬ 
ever, from a reludlancc to leave his new patron Lord 
-Denny afterwards earl of Norwich, did not accept of 
thefe honourable and advantageous propofals. 

In his family the prince took the utmofb care to pre- 
ferve decency and regularity. He ordered boxes to be 
kept at his three houfes of St James’s, Richmond, and 
Nonfuch, for the money required of thofe who were 
heard to fwear: the fines levied on fuch offenders 
being given to the poor. He had, indeed, a particu¬ 
lar averfion to the vice of fwearing and profanation of 
the name of God. When at play he never was heard 
to do fo ; and on being afked why he did not fwear at 
play as well as others ? he anfwered, that he knew no 
game worthy of an oath. The fam e anfwer he is faid to 
have given at a hunting-match. The flag, almoft quite 
fpent, eroded a road where a butcher was palling with 
his dog. The flag was inflantiy killed by the dog r 
at which the huntfmen were greatly offended, and en- ’ 
deavoured to irritate the prince againfb the butcher: 
but his highnefs anfwered coolly, “ What if the 
butcher’s dog killed the flag, what could the butcher 
help it ? They replied, that if his father had been fofer- 
ved, he would have fworn fo that no man could have 
endured. “ Away,” cried the prince, “ all the pleasure 
in the world is not worth an oath,” 

The regard, which Prince Henry had for religion 
■was manifeft from his attachment to thofe who be¬ 
haved themfelves in a religious and' virtuous manner. 
Among-thefe was Sir John’ Harrington, whofe father 
had been knighted by queen Elizabeth, and created 
by King James a baron of England in 1603 by the 
title of Lord Harrington of Exton in Rutland. He 
was en trailed with the care of the Princefe Elizabeth 
after her marriage with the eledlor palatine, whom he 
attended to Heydelberg in 1613, and died at Worms 
on the 24th of Augnfl following. His fon, who in 
the year 1604 had been created knight of the Bath, 
was as foon as he came to the-years of diferetion re¬ 
markable for^his piety; -infomuch that he is faid to 
have kept an exadb diary of his life, and to have exa¬ 
mined himfelf every week as to the progrefs he had 
made in pieLy and virtue, and whatfaults he had com¬ 
mitted during that time. He was affable and cour¬ 
teous to all, and remarkable for liis humanity to thofe 
in diffrefs ; all which good qualities fo endeared him 
to the prince, tlmhe entered into as fbridb a friend¬ 
lhip with him as the difproportion between their Ra¬ 
tions would allow. There are Hill feveral letters ex¬ 
tant which paffed between them, chiefly upon clafli- 
,cal fubjeebs. This worthy and accomplilhed nobleman 
died in February 1614. 

In his friendlhip Prince Henry appears to have been 
very fincere, andinviolably attached to thofe whom he 
dnee patronifed. He had a great regard for the un¬ 
fortunate Lady Arabella Stewart, filler of Henry Lord 
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Hswyi Darnley, the king's father ; and there is flill extant a 
v-— ' letter from this lady to the prince in return for feme 
kiudnefs he had bellowed on a kinfinan of hers at her 
recommendation. He expreffed much companion for 
her misfortunes ; flic having excited the king’s jea- 
loufy on account of her marriage with Mr William 
Seymour, afterwards earl and marquis of Hertford, 
and reftored in 1660 to the dukedom of Somerfer. 
But on her attempting to efcape from the lioufe in 
Highgate where flie was confined, and to go abroad 
with her hufband, his highnefs expreffed fome refenr- 
ment againfl her ; though in all probability his ap- 
prehenlions as well as thofc of the king, were ill- 
founded. 

As early as the year i6oj, the prince, though then 
only in his x ith year, manifefted his gratitude and at¬ 
tachment to thofe who had ferved him, in the inflance 
of his tutor Mr. Newton already mentioned. That 
gentleman had been promifed by his majefty the 
deanery of Durham upon the demife of the archbifhop 
of York. On this promife Mr Newton had relied for 
two years ; and as foou as the prelate died, his high¬ 
nefs took care to put the king in mind of his promife ; 
in confequence of which, Mr Newton was initalied in 
hisoffi.ee on the 27th of September 1606. 

Mr Pett, the gentleman who firft inftrn&ed the 
princeinnavalaffairs,havingbeen involved withmany 
others in an inquiry concerning their conduct in their 
refpedlive employments in the royal navy, the prince 
lhowed a laudable delire ol protecting their innocence. 
The inquiry was fet on foot by the earl of Northamp¬ 
ton, lord privy feal and warden of the cinque ports, 
who had received a corriniiffion from the king for the 
purpofe. It was carried on by his agents, however, 
with fuch violence and malice, as not only occaffmed 
great trouble and expence to the parties concerned, 
but almoft ruined the navy, befides augmenting his mi- 
jelly’s expences much more than formerly. Mr Pett’s 
trial began on the 28th of April 1609 ; at which time 
the reports being very favourable to him, the king de¬ 
termined to examine into the Hate of the matter him- 
felf. For this purpofe he went to Woolwich on the 
8th of May, attended by the prince r and appointed 
Sir Thomas Ch'aloner, his highuefs’s governor, and 
Mr Henry Briggs, then profeffor of geometry in 
Grelham college, to decide the controyerfy which was 
then agitated about the proportion of the Ihips. The 
xneafurers declared in favour of Mr Pett; on which 
the prince exclaimed, “ Where be now thofe perjured 
fellows, that dare thus to abufe his majefty with falfe 
informations? Do they not worthily deferve hanging:?” 
During the whole time he ftood near Mr Pett to en¬ 
courage him ; and when the king declared himfelf fa- 
tisfied of his innocence, the prince took him up from 
his knees, expreffing his own joy for the fatisfaflien 
which his father had received that day ; protefting 
that he would not only countenance Mr Pett for the 
future, but provide for him and .his family as long as 
he lived- 

The courage, intrepid difpofttion, and martial turn 
of this prince, were manifeft from his infancy. It is 
related of Alexander the Great, that at a very early 
period of his life he ihowdd more Ikill than all his fa¬ 
ther’s grooms in the breaking of his favourite horfe 
•Bucephalus. An anecdote fomewhat ftmilar is re- 
V01. VIII. 


corded of prince Henry. He was hardly ten years Henry. 1 

of age, when he mounted a very high fpirited horfe,-o —*' 

infpittsof the remonftrances of his attendants; fpurred 
the animal to a full gallop ; and having thoroughly 
wearied him, brought him back at a gentle pace, afk- 
ing his fervants at his return, “ How long fhall I 
continue in your opinion to be a child ?” From the 
very firft time that he embarked on board the fmall 
veffel formerly mentioned, he continued to pay the 
utmoft attention to naval affairs. In Augult 1607, 
he vilited the royal navy at Woolwich, where he was 
received by Mr Pett, and conducted aboard the Royal 
Anne, where he had 31 large pieces of ordnance ready 
to be fired. This was done unexpectedly as foon as 
the prince reached the poop ; at which he expreffed 
great-fatisfadion. After viliting the dock-yard, and 
furveying what was done of a fliip then building for 
himfelf, he went aihore, and having partaken of an en¬ 
tertainment prepared for him by Mr Pett, he was by 
him conducted tothe mount, where the ordnance were 
again charged and ready to be placed for firing. The 
prince infilled upon an immediate difeharge, but fuf- 
fered himfelf to be perfuaded againft it by Mr Pett’s 
reprefentation of the danger of firing fo many ord¬ 
nance loaded with lhot while his highnefs ftood dole 
by ; on a fignal given by him, however, by holding up 
his handkerchief, after he had removed to a proper di- 
ftance with his barge, the ordnance were difeharged as 
he had defired. In his r6th year he paid feveral vi- 
fits to Woolwich, in order to fee the abovementioned 
fhip which was building for himfelf. When finifhed, 
it was the largeft that had ever been feen in England: 
the keel being 114 feet in length, and the crofs beam 
44 feet, carrying 64 pieces of great ordnance; the 
burden about 1400 ton ; and the whole curioufly 
ornamented with carving and gilding. His highnefs 
having received this fhip inaprefent from his m.jefty, 
went to fee it launched on the 24th of September 
1609. The narrownefs of the dock, however, having 
prevented its being done at that time, the prince, who 
ftaid behind the reft of the company in order to pre¬ 
pare for the ccremouy next morning, returned by th ree 
o’clock through a ftorm of rain, thunder, and light¬ 
ning ; and Handing on the poop while the fhip was 
launched, gave it the name of the Prince Royal. 

In 1611 his highnefs made a private vifit to Cha¬ 
tham, where he firft went on board the Prince Royal, 
and afterwards from fhip to fliip informing himfelf 
particularly of every thing of moment relating to the 
ftateof all the different fliips, and even pinnaces lying 
there at that time. Next day he went by water up 
to Stroud ; where, contrary to all the remonftrances 
of his attendants, he canfed the ordnance to be fliot 
over his barge. From Stroud he went to Gravefend, 
where the magiftrates received him with a difeharge 
of all their fmall-arms and the ordnance of the block- 
houfes. 

About the middle of January 1612, Prince Henry 
ordered all his majefty’s mafter-fhipwrights and buil¬ 
ders to attend him to confider of a propofition con¬ 
cerning the building of fhips in Ireland made by a 
Mr Burrel. Some of his propofitions were, that he 
ftiould build any fhip from 100 to 600 ton, with two 
decks and an half, at the rate of five pounds per ton; 
that he would build any Ihip from 600 to 1000 ton, 
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Henry, with three whole decks, at the rate of feven pounds 
~ per ton ; that he Ihould build a fliip of 600 ton with¬ 
in a certain time, &c. Mr. Pett was employed to fee 
that this contract was fulfilled on the part of Mr Bur- 
rcl. Among the prince’s papers, a lill of the royal 
navy was found after his death, with an account of all 
the expences of fitting out, manning, &c. which mull 
now be accounted a valuable addition to the naval hi- 
llory of thofe times. His paffton for naval affairs na¬ 
turally led him to a defire of making geographical dif- 
coveries ; of which, however, only twoinflances have 
reached our times. One was in 1607, when he recei¬ 
ved from Mr Tindal his gunner, who had been em¬ 
ployed by the Virginia company, a draughtof James’s 
river in that country, with a letter dated 22d June the 
fame year. In this letter Mr Tindal remarks, that his 
fellow-adventurers had difeovered that river; and that 
noChriflian had ever been there before; that they were 
fafely arrived and fettled ; that they found the coun¬ 
try very fruitful ; and that they had taken real and 
public poHellion in the name and to the ufe of the 
king his highnefs’s father. The other inftancewas in 
the year 1612, the fame in which he died, when he 
employed Mr Thomas Button, an eminent mariner, to 
go in quell of a north-well paffage. Mr Button ac¬ 
cordingly fet fail with two fhips named the Refolutim 
and Difcovery ; the fame defignations with thofe in 
which the late Captain Cook made his lafl voyage. 
Both of them were victualed for 18 months ; but 
wintering in thefe northern regions, they did not re¬ 
turn till after the prince’s deceafe, fo that Captain 
Button was never fent on another voyage: neverthe- 
lefs, he returned fully convinced of the exiftence of 
fuch a paffage ; and even told the celebrated profefTor 
Briggs of Grelham college, that he had convinced the 
king of his opinion. 

The martial difpofition of the prince, which was 
confpicuous on all occalions, eminently difplayed it- 
i'elf on the occalion of his being inverted in the prin¬ 
cipality of Wales and duchy of Cornwall, which took 
place in the year 1610. Previous to this ceromony, 
he, under the name and character of Maliades lord of 
the ides, caufed a challenge to be given, in the roman¬ 
tic rtyle of thofe times, to all the knights in Great- 
Britain. The challenge, according to cuftom, was 
accepted ; and on the appointed day, the prince, af- 
firted only by the duke of Lenox, the earls of Arun¬ 
del and Southampton, Lord Hay, Sir Thomas Somer- 
fet, and Sir Richard Prerton who inftruCted his high- 
nefs in arms, maintained the combat againft 56 earls, 
barons, knights, and efquires. Prince Henry himfelf 
gave and received 32 pufhes of the pike, and about 360 
rtrokes of fwords, performing his part very gracefully, 
and to the admiration of all who faw him, he being 
not yet 16 years of age. Prizes were beftowed upon 
the earl of Montgomery,, Mr Thomas Darry, and Sir 
Robert Gprdon, for their behaviour at this combat. 
The ceremony of inftallation was performed on the 
4th of June 1610, at which time every kind of mag¬ 
nificence was difplayed that could be devifed. Among 
other pageants ufed on this occalion was that of Nep¬ 
tune riding on a dolphin and making fpeeches to the 
prince ; alfo of a fea goddefs upon a whale. After 
the ceremony the prince took his plqce on the left 
hand of his majefly ; fitting there in his royal robes, 


with the crown on his head, the rod in one hand, and Henry, 
in the other the patent creating him Prince of Wales ' v 
and duke of Cornwall. A public aft was then read, 
tertifying that he had 1)6111 declared prince of Great 
Britain and Wales. He was afterwards ferved at table 
with a magnificence not unworthy of royalty itfelf; 
the whole concluding with a grand mafquerade and 
tournament. 

In one inftance, the extreme defire which prince 
Henry had in being inftruCted in military affairs, car¬ 
ried him beyond thofe bounds which European nations 
have preferibed to one another. In 1607 the prince 
de Joinville, brother to the duke of Guife, came to 
England, having been obliged to leave B'rance in con- 
fequence of his having made love to the countefs de 
Moret the king’s miftrefs. After having been for a few 
weeks magnificently entertained at court, he departed 
for B’rance in the beginning of June. The prince 
took an opportunity of fending to Calais in the train 
of the prince an engineer in his own fervice, who took 
the opportunity of examining all the fortifications of 
the town, particularly thofe of the Rix-banc. This 
was difeovered by the French ambaflador, who imme¬ 
diately gave notice of it to the court, but excufed the 
prince, as fuppofing that what he had done was more 
out of curiofity than any thing elfe ; and the court 
feemed to be of the fame opinion, as no notice was ever 
taken of the affair, nor was the friendlhip betwixt king 
Henry and the prince in the fmallefl degree interrupt¬ 
ed. The martial difpofition of hishighnefs was great¬ 
ly encouraged by fome people in the military line, who 
put into his hands a paper entitled u Propofitions for 
War and ffeace.” Notwithftanding this title, how¬ 
ever, the aim of the author was evidently to promote 
war rather than peace ; and for this the following ar¬ 
guments were ufed. 1. Neceffity ; for the preferva- 
tion of our own peace, the venting of factions fpirits, 
and inftruCting the people in arms. 2. The benefits 
to be derived from the fpoils of the enemy, an augmen¬ 
tation of revenue from the conquered countries, &c. 

This was anfwered by Sir Robert Cotton in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. 1. That our wifeft princes had al¬ 
ways been inclined to peace. 2. That foreign expe¬ 
ditions were the caufes of invafions from abroad and 
rebellions at home, endlefs taxations, vaffalage, and 
danger to the Hate from the extent of territory, &c. 

It does not appear, however, that the prince was at all 
moved by thefe pacific arguments : on the contrary, 
his favourite diverfions were tilting, chargingon horfe- 
back with piftols, &c. He delighted in converfing 
with people of lkill and experience in war concerning 
every part of their profeffion ; caufed new pieces of 
ordnance to be made, with which he learned to Ihoot 
at a mark ; and was fo careful to furnilh himfelf with 
a breed of good horfes, that no prince in Europe could 
boart of a fuperiority in this refpeCt. He was folici- 
ted by Sir Edward Conway to direCt his attention to 
the affairs of the continent, where Sigifmund III. of 
Poland threatened, in conjunction with the king of 
Denmark, to attack Guftavus Adolphus the young 
king of Sweden ; but the death of the prince, which 
happened this year, prevented all interference of this 
kind. 

To his other virtues Prince Henry added thofe of 
frugality without avarice, and generofity without ex¬ 
travagance 
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Henry, trravagance. As early as the year 1605 he began to 
1 —lliow an attention to his intereft as duke of Cornwall, 
and to take proper tneafures for fecuring his revenues 
there. In 1610 he fettled and appointed the officers 
of his houffiold, making his choice with the greateft 
prudence, and giving orders for the management and 
regulation of his affairs with all the wifdom and gra¬ 
vity of an old counfellor. Some lands were now al¬ 
lotted to him for his revenues ; and inftead of dimi- 
nilhing his income during the lliort time he was in pof- 
feffion of them, they were found at his death to be 
fome thoufands of pounds better than when he obtain¬ 
ed them. At this time he ffiowed much reludlance to 
gratify any of his fervants except by promifes, as not 
thinking himfelfyetauthorifed to give any thing a way: 
but a lliort time before his death, h e conferred penlions 
pn fome of them ; and there is no reafon to doubt, 
that had his life been prolonged be would have re¬ 
warded them all according to their merit. 

Though Prince Henry never interfered much in 
public bulinefs, yet in any little tranfadlions he had of 
this kind, he always difplayed great firmnefs and refo- 
lution, as well as abfolute propriety of condudt. In a 
letter from Sir Alexander Seton, earl of Dunfermling, 
he is commended for the firmnefs and refolution with 
which he repelled the calumnies of fome who “had 
ralhly, and with the higheft intemperance of tongue, 
endeavoured to wound the Scottilh nation.” By this 
he alluded to fome very grofs and fcurrilous invec¬ 
tives thrown out againft the whole body of the Scots 
by Sir Chriftopher Pigot, in a debate in the houfe of 
commons on an union between the two kingdoms.. 
This gentleman declared his aftonilhment at the pro- 
pofal of uni ing a good and fertile country to one poor, 
barren, and in a manner difgraced by nature ; and for 
affociadng rich, frank, and heneft men, with fuch as 
were beggars, proud, and generally traitors and rebels 
to their kings ; with many other ihameful expreffions 
of the fame kind. His majefty was highly offended 
with the whole council ; and Sir Chriilopher, after 
being obliged in parliament to retradt his words, was 
expelled the houfe and imprifoned ; in confequence of 
which, the king was addreffed by the hates of Scot¬ 
land, who thanked him for the zeal he had manifefled 
for the honour of the country. In another inftance, 
where the prince wiffied Mr Fullerton, a Scotfman, 
to fuperfede Sir Robert Car, one of the attendants of 
his brother the duke of York, contrary to the inclina¬ 
tion of the king and earl of Salifbury, his highnefs 
carried his point by perfuading Sir Robert of himfelf 
to give up the place in quellion. 

Under this year, i6u, the elegant Latin hiftorian 
of Great Britain from 1572 to 1628, Robert Johnfton, 
places a (lory, which, though unlitpported by any au¬ 
thority but his own, and improbable in itfelf, muff, 
not be omitted here. The prince, according to this 
writer, requefted the king that he might be appointed 
to prefide in the council. This demand was Seconded 
by the king’s favourite Car, Vifcount Rochefter, who 
urged his majefty to lay his fon’s petition before the 
council. But the earl of Salifbury, jealous of the 
growing power of Rochefter, and a thorough mailer 
of artifice and diffimulation, ufed all his efforts to de¬ 
feat whatever meafures were propofed by his rival: and 
being afked foon after his opinion upon this point, 


whether it was for the public intereft that the prince Henry 
ffiould prefide in the council? anfwered,that he thought - v ~ 
it dangerous to divide the government, and to inve/t 
the fon with the authority of the father. Many others 
of the privy council having delivered their opinions on 
the fame qneftion, that of the earl of Salifbury was 
adopted by the majority. But his lordffiip foon took 
an opportunity, in a fecret conference with the prince, 
to lament his own lituation, and to perfuade his high - 
nefs that Lord Rochefter had the only influence in the 
palace, and privately counterafled all his defigns. The, 
prince, on his part, refented the denial of his requefi, 
and his exclufion from public bulinefs. It was not 
long before Lord Rochefter difeovered the earl of Sa- 
lifbury’spradlice againft him with the prince ; to whom 
he therefore went to clear himfelf. But his high¬ 
nefs turned from him with great indignation, and 
would not hear his juftification. The queen likewife, 
highly difpleafed with the vifcount, refufed to fee him, 
and fought all means of leffening his power. This 
forwardnefs imputed to the prince by the hiftorian, in 
endeavouring to intrude himfelf into the management 
of public affairs, is not (as Dr Birch remarks) at all 
fuitable to the charadter of his highnefs, or to any 
other accounts which we have of him ; nor ought it 
to be believed upon the credit of a writer who cites 
no authority for it, nor indeed for fearce any other 
affertions in his hiftory,how extraordinary foever they 
appear to be, and who frequently ventures to enlarge 
upon fubje&s which it was impoffible for him to have 
known. However, it is not much to be doubted, that 
the prince had no great efteem for Lord Rochefter, 
whofe rife to the power of a favourite and a minifter 
he fo much difliked, if we may believe a fatirical wri¬ 
ter of Memoirs*', that he was reported either to have * Hands 
ftruck his lordffiip on the back with a racket, or very 9/borne’s 
hardly forborne it. And another hiftorian, uot much V_ ad,u . 0tta 
lefs fatirical, Arthur Wilfonf, mentions the bicker- K ZjL t 
ings betwixt the prince and the vifcount; and that Sir fe£l 38. 
James Elphinfton obferving his highnefs one day to be p. $30. 
difeontented with the vifcount, offered to kill him ;f Li f e a > 
for which the prince reproved him, and Hid that if Rei & n °f 
there were caufe he would do it himfelf. But to wave 
fuch very fufpicious authorities, it will be fufficient, in 
order to judge of his highnefs’s opinion of the vif¬ 
count, and his adminiftration at the very height of it, 
to hear what himfelf fays in a letter to Sir Thomas 
Edmondes of the 10th of September 1612: “ As mat¬ 
ters go now here, I will deal in no bulinelFes of im¬ 
portance for fome refpedts.” 

It is not to be fuppofed but that the marriage of a 
prince fo accompliffied and fo much admired would en¬ 
gage the attention of the public. This was indeed the 
cafe. The queen, who favoured the intereft of Spain, 
propofed a match with the infanta, and the king of 
Spain himfelf feemed to be inclined toyhe match. In 
1611 a propofal was made for a double marriage be¬ 
twixt the prince of Wales and the cldeft daughter of 
the houfe of Savoy, and between the prince of Savoy 
and the Lady Elizabeth ; but thefe overtures were 
very coolly received, being generally difagreeable to 
the nation. Sir Walter Raleigh, at that time prifoner 
in the Tower, wrote two excellent treatifes sgainft 
thefe matches ; in one of which he fiyles the prince 
The ?nofl excellent and hopeful, as he does al"fo in the in* 
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H-tnty. intrfldtic'lion to his Obfervations on the royal navy and 
■—v-fea-fervice. About the year 1612, his marriage be¬ 

came an object of general attention. In this affair the 
king feems to have inclined to match his fon with the 
princefs who promifed to bring the largelldowry; the 
nation at large to have been influenced by motives of 
religion ; and the prince himfelf to have remained 
entirely paflive, and to have been willing to beftow his 
perfon with the moll perfect indifference on whatso¬ 
ever princefs Ihould be chofen for him. This appears 
from a letter to the king dated 5th Odober 1612, in 
which he confiders the match with the Second princefs 
of France as in a manner concluded. Propofals had 
indeed been made of fending her over to England for 
her education, Ihe being only nine years of age at that 
time ; but Villeroy the French miniffer was of opi¬ 
nion, that this ought to be delayed for a year longer. 
The reafons affigned by the prince for wilhing her 
coming to England at that time were merely political: 
j. Becaufe the French court, by having the princefs in 
their power, might alter her mind as they pleafed ; 
2. That there would thus be a greater likelihood of 
converting her to the proteflant religion ; and, 3.' 
That his majefty’s credit would be better preferved 
when both daughters (the eldeft being promifed to the 
prince of Spain) Ihould be delivered at the fame time, 
though the conclulion of the one marriage might be 
much later than of the other. With regard to the 
exercife of her religion, the prince exprefled himfelf 
rather in fevere terms, wilhing his majeffy only to al¬ 
low her to nfe it in “ her moll private and fecret 
chamber.” He then argues with the molt philofophic 
indifference of the propriety of a match with the 
French princefs rather than with one of the houfe of 
Savoy: concluding at laff in the following words; 
“ If I have incurred in the fame error that I did laff 
by the indifference of my opinion, I humbly crave par¬ 
don of your majeffy, holding it fitter for your majeffy 
to refolve what courfe is moll convenient to be taken 
by the rules of the ffate, than for me who am fo little 
acquainted with fubjeris of that nature : and befides, 
your majeffy may think, that my part to play, which 
#s to be >n love with any of them, is not yet at hand.” 
Gn the whole, it appeared, that there never was any 
real defign in the king or prince to bring this matter 
to a conclulion ; and that the propofal had been made 
only with a view to break off" the match of the eldeft 
daughter with the prince of Spain, which could not 
now be done. 

Prince Henry, notwithftanding his indifference in 
matrimonial matters, applied himfelf with theuwnoft 
afliduity to his former employments and exercifes, the 
continual fatigue of which was thought to impair his 
health. In the 19th year of his age his constitution 
fceraed to undergo a remarkable change : he began to 
appear pale and thin, and to be more retired and fe¬ 
rrous than ufual. He complained now and thenof a 
giddinefs i and heavy pain in his forehead, which ob¬ 
liged him to llroke up his brow before he put on his 
hat: he frequently bled at the nofe, which gave great 
relief, though the difcharge flopped fome time before 
his death. Thefe forebodings of a dangerous malady 
were totally negledled both by himfelf and htsaitend- 
ants, even after he began to befeizedat intervals with 
fainting fits- Notwithftanding thefe alarming fymp- 


toms, he continued his ufual employments. On the Henry.- 
arrival of Count de. Naflau in England, he waited v—* 

upon him as though nothing had been the matter ; 
and when the lubjedlof the princefs Elizabeth’s mar¬ 
riage came to be canvaffed, he interefled himfelf deep¬ 
ly in the affair, and never defifled till the match with 
the eleflor palatine was concluded. In the beginning 
ofJunei6i2, theprincewent to Richmond, wherehe 
continued till the progrefs ; and notwithftaecling the 
complaints aboverfientioned, he now took the oppor¬ 
tunity of the neighbourhood of the Thames- to learn- 
to fwim. This pradlice in an evening, and after fup- 
per, was difconunended by feveral of his atttendants }.. 
and was fuppofed to have flopped the bleeding at the 
nofe, from which he had experienced fitch falutary- 
effefls. He could not, however, be prevailed upon 
to difcontinue the praflice ; and took like-wife great 
pleafure in walking by the river-fide in moon-light to 
hear ihe found and echo of the trumpets, by which he 
was undoubtedly too much expofed to the evening 
dews. Through impatience to meet the king his fa¬ 
ther, he rode 60 miles in one day ; and having refled' 
himfelf during the night, he rode the next day 36- 
miles to Belvoir Caftle, where he met the king at the 
time appointed. During the heat of the feafon alfo 
he made feveral other fatiguing journeys, which muff 
undoubtedly have contributed t® impair his health. 

At the conclufion of the progrefs, he gave a grand, 
entertainment to the c.ourtfrom Wednefday till Sun¬ 
day evening, when the king and queen with the prin¬ 
cipal nobility attended at fupper. Next day he haflen- 
ed to his hettfe at Richmond, where he expected the. 
eleftor palatine, and began to give orders for his re¬ 
ception, alfo to take meafures for rewarding his fer-- 
vants. To fome of thofe he gave penfions, and pre-- 
mifed to gratify the reft as foon as pofiible. From,, 
this time, however, his health daily declined. His- 
countenance became more pale, and his body more- 
emaciated: he complained nowand then of drewfinefs; 
which frequently made him alk his attendants concern¬ 
ing the nature and cure of an epidemic fever,probably, 
of the putrid kind, which at that time prevailed in- 
England,, and was fuppofed to have been brought thi¬ 
ther from Hungary. He now began frequently to- 
figh, as is ufual for perfons afflicted with diforders of 
that .kind. The malady increafed in the begining of. 

October, though he ufed his utmofl endeavours to 
conceal it, and occupied himfelf as ufual ; only that 
now, infleadof rifing earlyin the morning as hefore,. 
he would commonly keep his bed. till nine. On the. 
xoth of that month he had two flight fits of an ague,, 
which obliged him to keep his chamber ; and on the 
13th his diflemper feemed to be augmented by a vio¬ 
lent tfiarrhoea, which, however, gave fomuch relief, 
next day, that he infilled upon being removed from 
Richmond to St James’s, in order to receive the elec¬ 
tor palatine. On hisarrival there, fome of his attend¬ 
ants began to be alarmed by the figns of ficknefs. 
which appeared upon him, though he himfelf made no- 
comp aint, and even allowed his phyfician to go to his. 
own houfe. The eledlor arrived on the 16th, and the. 
p.rince waited upon him at Whitehall ; but his difeafe. 
had now gained fo much ground, that his temper un¬ 
derwent a very confiderable alteration, and he became, 
peeyffh and difcojuented with almoft every thing:. 

never- 
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Heary. neverthelefs he ftillcontinued to give orders about what 
■—rchced to the ceremony of his litter’s marriage ; and 
kept company as much as he could with the elector 
jjnd the count de Malian, with whole converfation he 
teemed to be particularly delighted. So great was his 
activity even at this time, that he played a match at 
tennis on the 24th of October. At this time he expof- 
edhimfelf in his lhirt, feemingly without any incon ve¬ 
nience ; l>Qt at night he complained of a greater degree 
of lallitude than ufual, and of a pain in his head. Next 
day, being Sunday,he attended divine fervice and heard 
two fermons ; after which he dined with his majefty, 
feemingly with a good appetite, but the palenefs and 
ghaltly appearance of his countenance was much re¬ 
marked. About three in the afternoon he was obliged to 
yield to the violence of his diftemper; being feized with 
a great faintnefs, Ihivering, and head-ach, with other 
fyinptoms of a fever, which from that time never left 
him. Several phyficians were called ; but they differed 
much in their opinions r if indeed any agreeinentamongfl 
them, confidering the Hate of medicine at that time, 
could have been of fervice. On the firft of November he 
was blooded; an operation which Ur Butler one of his 
phylicians had hitherto oppofed, but now confented to 
in compliance with his fellows. The impropriety of it 
was manifeftby the thin and diffolved Hate of the blood 
which was taken away, and Hill mors by his becoming 
much worfe next day. As at that time the Peruvian 
bark, the great antidote in putrid difeafes, was un¬ 
known, and no proper methods of treatment feem to 
have been employed, it is not to be wondered that he 
funk under the difeafe. Among other abfurd remedies 
ufed on this occafion was “ a cock cloven by the back, 
and applied to the feles of his feet.” He expired on the 
6thof November 161a, attheageof iS years 8months 
and 17 days. On opening his body, the lungs were 
found black, fpotied, and full of corrupted matter ; 
the diaphragm wasalfo blackened in many places; the 
blood veflels in the hinder part of the head were dif- 
rended with blood, ancf the ventricles full-of water : 
the liver was in lorne places pale and lead-coloured ; 
the gall-bladder deflitute of bile, and djflended with 
wind; and thefpleen in-man-y places unnaturally blaek. 
His funeral was not folemnized till the 7th of Decem¬ 
ber following. Many funeraf fermons were publifhed 
in honour of him, and the two univerfities publifhed 
collections of verfes on this occafion. The mofl emi¬ 
nent poets of that age alfo exerted themlelves in ho¬ 
nour of the deceafed. prince ; particularly Donne, 
Brown, Chapman, Drummond of Hawthornden, Do¬ 
minic Bandius of Leyden,-See. 

His highnefs’s family continued together at St 
ames’s till the end of December 1612, when it was- 
iffolved; and upon the day of their difTolution, Mr 
Jofeph Hall, hischaplain, preached to them a moH pa¬ 
thetic farewell fermon, on Revel, xxi. 3. In this he 
fpeaks of his deceafed maHer in the higheft terms of 
commendation, as the glory of the nation, ornament of 
mankind, hope of pofterity, &c.: and that he, who 
was compounded of all lovelinefs, had infufed an har¬ 
mony into his whole family, which was “ the moH 
loving and entire fellowlhipthat ever met in the court 
of any prince.” The exhortation with which the 
jreacher coaclndes, is; “ Go in peace, and live as 


thofe that have loH fuch a maHer, and as thofe that Henry, 
ferve a MaHer whom they cannot lofe.” ——v— 

Prince Henry was of a comely Hature, about five feet 
tight inches; of a flrong, firaight, well-made body, 
with fomewhat broad (boulders and a fmall waifi ; of 
an amiable and majefiic countenance r his hair of an 
auburn colour : he was long-faced, and had a broad 
forehead, a piercing eye, a mofi gracious fmile, with 
a terrible frown. He was courteous, loving, and af¬ 
fable ; naturally modefi, and even (hame-faced ; mofl 
patient, which he (bowed both in life and death ; flow- 
to anger, fo that even when he was offended he 
would govern it and reflrain himfelf to filence. He 
was merciful tooffenders, after a little punilhment to- 
make them fenfiblcof their faults. His fentiments of 
piety flrong and habitual; and his zeal for the 
interefls of religion was fuch, that he would, if he had 
lived, have ufed his endeavours for reconciling the di- 
vifions among its profdfors. He ufually retired three 
times a-day for his private devotions, and was fcarce- 
once a month abfent from the public prayers, where 
his behaviour was highly decent and exemplary, and- 
his attention to thepreacher themofl fixed imaginable. 

He had the greateft efleem for all divines whofe cha¬ 
racters and conduct correfponded with their profeffion; 
but could not conceal his indignation againft fuch as 
aCted inconliflently with it, and he above all things 
abhorred flattery and vain-glory in them. He had a 
thorough deteflation for popery, though he treated 
thofe of that religion with great courtefy ; blowing, 
that his hatred was not levelled at their perfons, but 
their opinions. And he was fo immoveable in his at- 
tachment to the proteftant religion, that not long be- 
fore his. death, as Sir Charles Cornwallis f allures ns, fVlfcourfi- 
fie made a folemn proteflation that he would never oftbemoH‘ 
join in marriage with one of a different faith. illujlrious 

The prince was fo exadt in all the duties of 
filial piety, and bore fo true a reverence and re- ' 

fpedt for the king his father, that though fome- Cornwallis 
times, out of his own inclination, or by the excite- printed in 
men: of others, he moved his majefly in fome things the Harlt- 
relating to the public, or his own particular interefls, ian Mifttt 
or thofe ef others ; yet upon the leaft word, look, or lan y\ 
iign given him of his ..majefty’s difapprobation, he ” 'g‘ 
would inftantly d: from purfuing the point, and 

return either with fatlsioction upon finding it difagree- 
able to the king, or with fuch arefolved patience that- 
he neither in word or adtion gave fo much as any ap-- 
pearance of being difpleafed or difeontented. He ad- 
hered-flridily tojufticeon all occafio.ns; and never fuf- 
fered himfelf to determine raftily, or till after a due 
examination-of both parties. This love of juftice? 
fhoWed itfelf very early by-favouring and rewarding 
thofe among his pages, and other young gentlemen 
placed about him, who, by men of great judgment; 
were thought to be of the bed behaviour and mofl me-- 
rit. And when he was but a little above five years of 
age, and a fon of the earl of Mar, fomewhat younger 
than himfelf, fallingout with one of Iris hignefs’s pa-- 
ges, did him fome wrong, the prince-reproved him for 
it; faying, « I .love you, becaufe you are my lord’s 
fon, and my coufin: but if you be not better condi- 
tioned, I will love fuch a one better:” naming the 
child who had complained of him. He was of lingular 

ill- 
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Henry, integrity, and hated flattery and di (Emulation ; thelat- 
v ter of which he efteemed a bafe quality, efpecially in 
a prince ; nor could he ever conftrain himfelf to treat 
thofe kindly who did not deferve his love. A noble¬ 
man in the liighefl favour with the king had written to 
him, by fpecial command of his majelty, a letter, 
wherein he recommended to his highnefs a matter of 
very great confequence, to be inflantly anfwered; and 
hi his fubfcription hadufed thefe words, “ Yours be¬ 
fore all the world.” His highnefs diredledSir Charles 
Cornwallis to draw up an anfwer, who, having writ¬ 
ten it, added fome words of favour to the nobleman to 
precede the prince’s ligning. His highnefs having 
read andconfidered the letter, allowed it entirely with¬ 
out alteration : But with regard to the words of fub¬ 
fcription, notwithftanding the great hafte which the 
difpatch required, he ordered it to be new written, and 
the words objedled toby him to be left out; alleging, 
that he to whom he wrote had dealt with him untruly 
and unfaithfully, and that his hand ffibuld never affirm 
what his heart did not think. His temperance, ex¬ 
cept in the article of fruit, was as eminent as his ab¬ 
horrence of vanity and oftentation, which began to. 
{how themfelves when he was very young. When he 
was taught to handle the pike, and his mailer in- 
ftrudled him both by word and example to ufe a kind 
of llatelinefs in marching and holding of his hand ; 
though he learned all other things, he would not con¬ 
form himfelf to that affedted faffiion: and if forne- 
limes, upon earnell intreaty, he offered to ufe it, he 
would laugh at himfelf, and prefently return to his 
own more ntodefl and decent manner. And though 
he was a perfedt mailer of dancing, he never pradtifed 
it except when he was flrongly prefled to it. The 
fame modefly appeared in whatever he faid or did : 
But it was no impediment to his generous and heroic 
dilpofition, which made him perform all his exercifes 
belt before much company and the greatefl perfonages. 
His clothes were ufualiy very plain, except on oc- 
cafions of public ceremony, or upon receiving foreign 
ambafladors, when he would alfume a magnificence of 
drefs, and an air of majefty, which immediately after 
he laid alide. Having once worn a fuit of Welch 
frize for a confiderabie rime, and being told that it 
was too mean for him, and that he ought not to keep 
even a rich Aft fo long ; his anfwer was, that he was 
not alhamed of his country cloth, and wiflied that it 
would lafl for ever. 

In quicknefs of appreherfion and memory few of the 
fame age ever went beyond this prince; and fewer flill 
ill a right judgment of what he was taught. When he 
began to have fome knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
being defired to choofe a motto out of feveral fentences 
colledted by his tutor for his ufe, after reading over 
many good ones, he pitched upon that of Silius Itali- 
cus. Fax mentis honefta: glvria, And being afked bv 
the king one day, which were the bell verfes that lie 
had learned in the firlt book of Virgil’s JEncid, he 
anfwered thefe: 

Rex erat JEneas nobis, quo jujlior alter 

Necpietate fuit , nec bello major Xlf armis, 

Reading likevvife another verfe of the fame poet 

TVw 'Tyriufve mihi nullo difcrimint agetur, 

he faid he would make ufe of it with this alteration, 

Anglus Scotu/ve mihi nullo difcrimine agetur • 


Belides his knowledge of the learned languages, he Hemy# 

fpoke the Italian and French ; and had made a con--— 

iiderable prog refs in philofophy, hiflory, fortification, 
mathematics, and cofmograpby ; in the two lafl of 
which he was inltrudted by that excellent mathemati¬ 
cian Mr Edward Wright. He loved and endeavour¬ 
ed to do fomewhat of every thing, and to be excel¬ 
lent in the molt excellent. He greatly delighted in all 
rare inventions and arts, and military engines both at 
land and fea ; in ffiooting and levelling great pieces of 
ordnance ; in the ordering and marfhallingof armies ; 
in building and gardening; in mufic, fculpture, and 
painting, in which lafl art he brought over feveral 
works of great mailers from all countries. 

He had a juft opinion of the great abilities of Sir 
Walter Raleigh; and is reported to have faid, that 
“ no king but his father would keep fuch a bird in a 
cage.” And it is affirmed, that his highnefs, but a 
few months before his death, obtained the lands and 
caltleof Sherburnin Dorfetfhire, the confifcated eflate 
of Sir Walter, with an intention of returning it to 
him. That eminent writer, foldier, and flatefman, 
had a reciprocal regard for the prince, to whom he 
had defigned to addrefs a difcoarfe “ Of the Art of 
War by Sea,” which his highnefs’s death prevented 
the author from finilhing. He had likewife written to 
the prince another “ Dilcourfeofa Maritimal Voyage> 
with the pafTages and incidents thereinBat this has 
never yet appeared in print. He had alfointended, and, 
as he exprelfes it, hewn out a fecondand third volume 
of his General Hiflory, which were to have been diredt- 
ed to his highnefs: “ but it has pleafed God (fays he} 
to take that glorious prince out of this world, to whom 
they were diredted ; whofe unlpeakable and never* 
enough lamented lofs hath taught me to fay with Job, 

Verf a eft in luBum cithara me a, ir organum meum tit 
vocem jientitim." 

In the government of his houlhold and management 
of his revenues, though he was fo very young, his ex¬ 
ample deferved to be imitated by all other princes. 

He not only gave orders, but faw almoft every thing 
done himfelf; fo that there were fcarce any of his do- 
meflics whom he did not know by name. And among 
thefe there was not one even fafpedted papift; his di- 
redtions being very peremptory for fetting down the 
names of all communicants, that he might know if 
there were any of his family whodidabfent themfelves 
from the communion. His family was large, confin¬ 
ing of few lefs than 500, many of them young gentle¬ 
men born to great fortunes, in the prime of their 
years, when their paffions and appetites were flrong, 
their reafon weak, and their experience little. But 
his judgment, the gravity of his princely afpedl, 
and his own example, were fufficient reflraints upon 
them ; his very eye ferved inftead of a command ; 
and his looks alone had more efiedl than the Iharpelt 
reprehenfionsof other princes. If anydifputes or con- 
tefts arofe among his fervants, he would put a flop to 
them at the beginning, by referring them to fome ®f 
his principal officers, whom he thought mofl intelli¬ 
gent in points of that nature, and to underftand bed 
what compenfation was due to the injured, and what 
reproof to the offender ; fo that in fo numerous a fa¬ 
mily there was not fo much as a blow given, nor any 
quarrel carried to the leafl height. 

Though 
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Henry Though he loved plenty and magnificence in his 

--houfe, he reftrained them within the rules of frugality 

and moderation, as we have already noticed. By this 
economy he avoided the neceflity of being rigid to hjs 
tenants, either by raifmg their farms or fines, or feek- 
ing or taking advantage of forfeitures. Nor was he 
tempted to make the profit which both law and right 
afforded him, of fuch who had in the time of former 
princes purchafed lands belonging to his duchy of 
Cornwall, which could not by law be alienated from 
it ; for he gave them, upon refuming thefe lands, a 
reafonable l'atisfadtion. Neither did his economy re- 
ftrain him from being liberal where merit or diftrefs 
called for it; at the fame time he was never known to 
give, or even promife, any thing, but upon mature de¬ 
liberation. Whatever abufes were reprefented to him, 
he immediately redreffed, to the entire fatisfadtion of 
the perfons aggrieved. In his removal from one of his 
houfes to another, and in his attendance on the king 
on the fame occafions, or in progrefl'es, he would fuffer 
no provilions or carriages to be taken up for his ufe, 
without full contentment given to the parties. And 
he was fo felicitous to prevent any perfen from being 
prejudiced or annoyed by himfclf or any of his train, 
that whenever he went out to hawk before harveft was 
ended, he would take care that none fhould pafs thro* 
the corn and, to fet them an example, would him- 
felfride rather a furlong about. 

His fpeec’nwas flow, and attended with feme impe- 
pediment, rather, as it was conceived, by cuftom and a 
long imitation of feme who firfl inflrudted him, than 
by any defedt of nature, as appeared from his having 
much corredled it by ufing at home amongft his fer- 
vants, firfl fhort difeourfes, and then longer, as he 
found himfelf enabled to do it. Yet he would often 
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fay of himfelf, that he had the molt unferviceable 
tongue of any man living. 

He had a certain height of mind, and knew well 
how to keep his diflance ; which indeed he did to all, 
admitting nonear approach either to his power or his 
fecrets. He expreffed himfelf, upon occafions offered, 
to love and efleem moft fuch of the nobility as were 
mod anciently defccnded,and moft nobly and honeftly 
difpofed. He had an entire affedtion for hisbrother the 
duke of York and his filter Elizabeth ; though feme- 
times, by a kind of rough play with the former, and 
an appearance of contradicting the latter in what he 
difeerned her to defire, he took a pleafure in giving 
them, in their tender years, feme excrcife of their pa¬ 
tience. A writer f of lefs authority than Sir Charles 
Cornwallis, from the latter of whom we have thefe 
particulars; adds, that the prince feemed to have more 
affedtion forhis fitter than hisbrother,whom he would 
often taunt till he made him weep, telling him, that 
he fhould be a bifhop, a gown being fitted to hide his 
legs, which were fubjedt in his childhood to be 
crooked. 


With regard to any unlawful paffion for women, to 
the temptations of which the prince’s youth and fitua- 
tion peculiarly expofed him, his hiftorian, who knew 
him, and obferved him much, affures us, that having 
beenprefent at great feaftsmadeinthe prince’s houfe, 
to which be invited the moft beautiful ladies of the 


court and city, he could not difeover by his highnefs’s 
behaviour, eyes, or countenance,the leaft appearance 


4 


of a particular inclination to any one of them ; nor Fcnry. 
was he at any other time witnels of fuch words or ac- ' v 
tions as could juftlybe a ground of the leaft fufpicion 
of his virtue ; though he obferves, that feme perfons 
of that time, meafuring the prince by themfelves,were 
pleafed to conceive and report otherwife of him. It 
is indeed aiferted, by the writer o i Aulicus Coquinariee , 
believed upon good grounds to be William Saunder- 
fon, Efq; author of the “ Complete Hiftory of Mary 
Queen of Scotland, and her fon and fucceffor King 
Janies,” that the prince made court to the Countefs of 
Effex (afterwards divorced from the Earl,and married 
to the Vifeount Rochefter),before any other lady then 
living. And Arthur Wilfen mentions the many amo¬ 
rous glances which the prince gave her, till difenver- 
ingthat lhe was captivated with,the growing fortunes 
of Lord Rochefter, and grounded more hope upon him 
than the uncertain and hopelefs love of his highnefs,, 
he feon flighted her. The learned and pious antiqua¬ 
ry, Sir SimondsD’Ewes, in a manufeript life of him¬ 
felf Written with his own hand, and brought down to 
the year 1637, is politive, that “ notwithftanding the 
ineitimable Prince Henry’s martial defires and initia¬ 
tion into the ways of godlinefs, the countefs, being 
fet on by the earl of Northampton her father’s uncle, 
firfl caught his eye and heart, and afterwards profti- 
tuted herfelf to him, who firft reaped the fruits of her 
virginity. But thole fparks of grace which even then, 
began tolhow their lnftrein him, with thofe more he¬ 
roic innate qualities derived from virtue, which gave; 
the law to his more advifed adtions, feon raifed him 
out of the Humber of that diftemper, and taught him. 
to rejedt her following temptations with indignation 
and fepercilioufnefs.” But thefe authorities, Dr Birch 
obferves, ought to have little weight to the prejudice 
of the prince’s character, againft the diredt teftimony? 
in his favour from fe well-informed a writer as Sir- 
Charles Cornwallis. 

The immature death of the prince concurring with 
the public apprehenfions of the power of the papifts, 
and the ill opinion which the nation then had of the 
court, gave immediate rife to fufpicions of its being 
haftened by poifon. And thefe fufpicions were heigh¬ 
tened by the very little concern Ihownby feme perf®ns 
in great ftations. ** To tell you (fays Richard earl of 
Dorfet in a letter to Sir Thomas Edmondes, of the 
23d of November 1612) that our rifing fun is fet ere 
fcarcely he had Ihonc, and that with him all our glory- 
lies buried, you know and do lament as well as we, and 
better than feme do, and more truly; or elfe you are 
not a man, and fenfible of this kingdom’s lofs.” And, 
it iscertain, that this lofs made fo little imprellion up-, 
on the king and his favourite, that the lord vifeount 
Rochefter on the 9th of November, three days after 
it, wrote to Sir Thomas Edmondes to begin a negoci- 
ciation fora marriage between Prince Charles and the 
fecond daughter of France. But the ambailador, who. 
had more fenfe of decency, thought it improper to en¬ 
ter upon fuch an affair fo feon after the late prince’s 
death. Mr Beaulieu, fecretary to Sir Thomas Ed-. 
mondes, in a letter of the 12th of November 1612, to, 

Mr Trumbull,, then refident at BrulTels, after ftyling, 
the prince “ the flower of his houfe, the glory of his’ 
country,and the admiration of all ftrangers, which in. 
all places had imprinted a great hope on the minds of 
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Ilcrty. the well affe&ed, as it had already ftricken terror into 

“— v - the hearts of his enemies,” adds, “ sviio perhaps (for 

of this lamentable accident we have yet no particular 
relation) fearing the growing virtues of that young 
prince, have ufed the traiterous venom of their abo¬ 
minable practices to cut him off in his youth. And this 
I do not apprehend without caufe, confidering the fe- 
veral advertifements which I fawa month ago coming 
out of England, Holland, and Calais, of flrange ru¬ 
mours which were in tliefe parts, of fome great and 
imminent practice in hand, for the fuccefs whereof it 
was written, that in fome places our adveifaries had 
•made folcmn prayers : and out of Calais it was efpeci- 
ally advertifed,that in your parts they were in expec¬ 
tation of the death of fome great prince. But alas ! 
we did little apprehend, that fuch ominous prognofti- 
cations would have lighted upon the perfon of that vi¬ 
gorous young prince, whefe extraordinary great parts 
and virtues made many men hope and believe, thatGod 
hadrefervedand deftined him, asachofen inflrument, 
to be the ftandard^bearer of his quarrel in thefe mife- 
rable times, to work the redoration of his church, and 
the deflrudtion of the Romilh idolatry.” 

With the above notion his royal highnefs’s mother 
:the queen was peculiarly impreffed, according to Dr 
Welwood ; who, in his Notes on Arthur Wilfon’s 


that he had heard king Charles I. declare, that the Henry, 
prince his brother was poifoned by the means ot the w *v"*“ 
Vifcount Rochefter, afterwards earl of Somerfet. hut 
it will be perhaps fufiicient to oppofe to all fuch fug- 
geftions the unanimous opinion of pbylicians who at¬ 
tended the prince during his ficknefs, and opened his 
body after his death: from which, as Dr Weiwood 
himfelf obferves, there, can be no inference -drawn 
that he-was poifoned. To which may be added tue au¬ 
thority of Sir Charles Cornwallis J, who was well iu -fLIftatH 
formed, and above all fufpicion in this point, and who Diathof 
pronounces the rumours fpread of his hignefs’s having Henrj, 
been poifoned vain ; and was fully convinced that his 
death was natural, and occafioned by a violent fever. 

Henry (Philip), a pious and learned nonconformill 
minifter, was the fon of Mr John Henry, page of the 
back-flairs to James duke of York, and was born at 
Whitehall in 1631. He was admitted into Weftmin- 
fter-fchool at about 12 years of age; became the fa¬ 
vourite of Dr Bufhby, and was employed by him,wick 
fome others in collecting materials for the Greek 
grammar he afterwards publifhed. From thence he 
removed to Chrifl-church, Oxford; where, having ob¬ 
tained the degree of mafler of arts, he was taken inta 
the family of judge Puleflon, at Enteral in Flintfhire, 
as tutor to his forts, and to preach at Worthenbury. 


Life of King James I. in the Complete Hiflory of He foon after married the only daughter and heirefs 
England, p. 714. informs us, though without giving of Mr Daniel Matthews of Broad-oak, near Whit- 
any authority, that when the prince fell into his laft church, by whom he became poffeffed of a competent 
illnefs, the queen fent to Sir Walter Raleigh for fome eflate. When the king and epifcopacy were reitored, 
of his cordials, which llie herfelfhad takenfome time he refufed to conform, was ejefted, and retired with, 
before in a fever with remarkable fuccefs. Raleigh his family to Broad-oak : here, and in the neighbour-, 
fent it, together with a letter to the queen, wherein hood, he fpent the remainder of lrs life, about 28 
he exprelfcd a. tender concern for the prince ; and, years, relieving the poor, employing the induftrious, 
boafting of his medicine. Humbled unluckily upon an inftruCting the ignorant, and exerciling every oppor- 
exprellion to this purpofe, “ that it would certainly tunity of doing good. His moderation in his non¬ 
cure him or any other of a fever, except in cafe of conformity was eminent and exemplary ; and upon all 
poifo?t.” As the prince took this medicine, and died occafions he bore teftimony againft uncharitable and 
notwithftanding its virtues, the queen, in the agony fchifmatical feparation. In church government he 
of her grief, (howed Raleigh’s letter; and laid lb much wilhed for archbilhop UJher’s reduction of epifcopacy. 
weight on the expreflion about peifon, that as long as He thought it lawful to join in the common prayer in 
Ihe lived fhe could never be perfuaded but that the public alfemblies; which, duringtherime of his filence 
^Csuri end prince had died by that means. Sir Anthony Weldon* and reflraint, he commonly attended with his family 
Charaaeroffr uggefts that the prince was poifoned. The fame no- with reverence and devotion. 

JC. James, tion is countenanced by Wilfon in his Hiflory f ; and Henry (Matthew), an eminent diffenting minifter 
was adopted by Dr Welwood, asalre^dy mentioned,: and author, was the fon of the former, and was born 
'* ' 2,J whe likewife, -in another work, his Memoirs, after in the year 1662. He continued under his father’s 


flyling the prince ic the darling of mankind, and a 
youth of vail hopes and wonderful virtues,” remarks, 
that it was the general rumour at the time of his death, 
that his highnefs was poifoned ; and that there is in 
print a fermon preached at St James’s upon the diffo- 
lution of his family, that boldly infinuated fome fuch 
thing. By this fermon Dr Welwood muft mean that 
of Mr Hall cited above; in which, however, at leafl as 
,it is reprinted in the London edition of his works in 
1617 in folio, there is not to be found any expref- 
fion that carries the leafl infinuation of that kind. The 
writer of the memoirs adds, that Sir Francis Bacon, in 
,his fpeeeh at.the trial of the earl of Somerfet, had 
fome reflections upon the intimacy of that Lord with 
Sir Thomas Overbury, which feemed to point that 
way ; there being feveral expreflions left out of the 
printed copy that were in the fpeech. Bifhop Burnet 
likewife tells us, that he was allured by Colonel Titus, 


care till he was 18 years of age ; in which time he 
became well fkilled in the learned languages, efpecially 
in the Hebrew, which his father had rendered familiar 
to him from his childhood ; and from firfl to lad the 
fludy of the feriptures was his mod delightful em¬ 
ployment. He completed his education in an academy 
kept at Klington by Mr Doolittle, and was afterwards 
entered in Gray’s-Inn for the fludy of the law ; where 
he became well acquainted with the civil and munici¬ 
pal law of his own country, and from his application 
and great abilities it was thought he would have be¬ 
come very eminent in that profeflion. But at length, 
refolving to devote his life to the fludy of divinity, in 
1686 he retired into the-country, and was chofen paf- 
tor of a congregation at Chefler, where he lived about 
2J years, greatly eileemed and beloved by his people. 
He had feveral calls from London, which he conflantly 
declined ; but was at laft prevailed upon to accept an 


unansmcws 
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H enry. unanimous invitation from a congregation at Hackney. 

—v- He wrote, 1. Expoiitions of the Bible, in j vols folio. 

3. The life of Mr Philip Henry. 3. Directions for 
daily communion with God. 4. A method for prayer, 
j. Four difcourfes againft vice and immorality. 6. The 
communicant’s companion. 7. Family hymns. 8. A 
fcriptural catechifm. And, 9. A difdourfe concerning 
the nature of fchifm. He died of an apoplexy at Nant- 
wich, when upon a journey, in 1714; and was interred 
at Trinity-church in Cheller. 

Henry (Dr Robert), author of the “ Hiltory of 
Great-Britain, written on a new plan,” was the fon 
of James Henry farmer at Muirtown in the parilh of 
St Ninian’s, North Britain, and of Jean Galloway 

daughter of-Galloway of Burrowmeadow in 

Stirlingfhire. He was born on the 18th of February 
1718; and having early refolved to devoto himfelf to 
a literary profeffion, was educated firll under a Mr John 
Nicolfon at the parilh fchool of St Ninian’s, and for 
fome time at the grammar-lchool of Stirling. He 
completed his courfe of academical ftudy at the uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh, and afterwards became mailer 
of the grammar-fehool of Annan. He was licenfed 
to preach on the 27th of March 1746, and was the 
firft licentiate of the prefbetery of Annan after its 
erection into a feparate prefbytery. Soon after, he 
received a call from a congregation of Prefbyterian 
diflenters atCarlifie, where he was ordained in Novem- 
ber 1748. In thisflation he remained 12 years, and 
on the 13th of Auguft 1760 became pallor of a dif- 
fenting congregation in Berwick upon Tweed. Here 
-he married, in 1763, Ann Balderlton daughter of 
Thomas Balderlton furgeonin Berwick ; by whom he 
-had no children, but with whom he enjoyed to the 
end of his life a large lhare of domeliic happinefs. He 
was removed from Berwick to be one of the minifters 
of Edinburgh in November 1768 ; was minilter of the 
church of the New Grey Friars from that time till 
November 1776 ; and then became colleague-mini- 
fter in the old church, and remained in that ftation 
till his death. The degree of Dodtor in Divinity 
was conferred on him by the univerfity of Edinburgh 
in 1770 ; and in 1774 he was unanimously chofen 
moderator of the general affembly of the church of 
Scotland, and is the only perfon on record who obtain¬ 
ed that dillindlion the firft time he was a member of 
alTenibly. 

From thefe fadls, which contain the outlines of 
Dr Henry’s lift, few events can be expedted to fuit 
the purpofe of the biographer. Though he mull have 
been always diftinguilhed among his private friends# 
till he was tranllated to Edinburgh he had few oppor¬ 
tunities of being known to the public. The compofi- 
tion of fermons muft have occupied a chief part of his 
time during his rclidence at Carlille, as his induftry in 
-that ftation is known to have rendered his labours in 
'this department e*fy to him during the refi of his life. 
But even there he found leifure for other lludies ; and 
the knowledge of clafiical literature, in which he emi- 
, nently excelled, foon enabled him to acquire an extent 
of information which qualified him for fomething more 
important titan he had hitherto in his view. 

Soon after his removal to Berwick, he pulililhed a 
fchetfte for a railing a fund for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of Proteftknt diflenting miuifters in the 
Vol. VIII. 


north of England. This idea was probably fuggelted by 
the profperity of the fund which had almoft 30 years be¬ 
fore been eftablilhed fora proviiion to minifters widows, 
&c. in Scotland. But the lituations of the clergy of 
Scotland werevery different from the circumllancesof 
diflenting minifters in England. Annuities and provi- 
fions were to be fecured to the families of diffenters, 
without fubje&ing the individuals (as in Scotland) to 
a proportional annual contribution, and without luch 
means of creating a fund as could be the fubjc< 5 t of an 
ad of parliament to fecure the annual payments. The 
acutencfs and adivity of Dr Henry furmounted thefe 
difficulties ; and, chiefly by his exertions, this ufeful 
and benevolent inftitution commence4 about the year 
176a. The management was entrufted to him for fe- 
veral years ; and its fuccefs has exceeded the molt fan- 
guine expedations which were formed of it. The 
plan itfelf, now fufficiently known, it is unneceflary to 
explain minutely. But it is mentioned here, becaufe 
Dr Henry was accuftomed in the laft years of his life 
to fpeak of this inftitution with peculiar affedion, and 
to refled on its progrefs and utility with that kind of 
fatisfadion which a good man can only receive from 
“ the labour of love and good works.” 

It was probably about the year 1763 that he firft 
conceived the idea of his Hiftory of Great Britain : a 
work already eftablilhed in the public opinion ; and 
which will certainly be regarded by pofterity, not only 
as a book which has greatly enlarged thefphere of hi¬ 
ftory, and gratifies our curiofity on a variety of fubjeds 
which fall not within the limits preferibed by prece¬ 
ding hiftorians, but as one of the molt accurate and 
authentic repolitories of hiftorical information which 
Britain has produced. The plan adopted by Dr 
Henry, which is indifputably his own, and its pecu¬ 
liar ad vantages,are fufficiently explained in his general 
preface. I11 every period, it arranges, under ftparate 
heads or chapters, the civil and military hiftory of 
Great Britain ; the hiftory of religion ; the hiftory of 
the conftitution, government, laws, and courts oi ju- 
ftice ; the hiftory of learning, of learned men, and of 
the chief feminaries of learning ; the hiftory of arts ; 
the hiftory of commerce, of fhipping, of money or 
coin, and of the price of commodities ; and the hiftory 
of manners, virtues, vices, cuftoms, language, drefs, 
diet, and amufements. Under thefe fe ven heads, whiejh 
extend the province of an hiftorian greatly beyond 
its ufual limits, every thing curious or interefting in 
the hiftory of any country may be comprehended. But 
it certainly required more than a common fhare of li¬ 
terary courage to attempt on fo large a fcale a fubjeft 
fo intricate and extenfive as the hiftory of Britain from 
the invafion of Julius Casfar. That Dr Henry neither 
over-rated his powers nor his induftry, could only 
have been proved by the fuccefs and reputation of his 
works. 

But he foon found that his refidence at Berwick was 
an infuperable obftacle in the minute Tefearches which 
the execution of bis plan required. His fituation 
there excluded him from the means of confulting the 
original authorities ; and though he attempted to 
find accefs to them by means of his literary friends, 
and with their affiltance made fome progrefs in his 
work, his information was notwithftanding fo incom¬ 
plete, that he.found it impoffible to profecute his plan. 

3 G t« 
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Henry. to his own fatisfa&ion, and was at lalt compelled to 
— v -relinquilh it. 

By the friendihip of Gilbert Laurie, Efq; late lord 
provolt of Edinburgh; and one of his majelty’s com- 
miffioners of excife in Scotland, who had married the 
lifter of Mrs Henry, he was removed to Edinburgh in 
1768 ; and it is to this event that the public are in¬ 
debted for his profecution of the Hiltory of Great 
Britain. His acceTs to the public libraries, and the 
means of fupplying the materials which thefe did not 
afford him, were from that time ufed with fo much 
diligence and perfeverance, that the firft volume of his 
Hiltory in quarto was publilhed in 1771, the fecond 
in 1774, the third in 1777, the fourth in 1781, and 
the fifth (which brings down the Hiltory tothe accef- 
fton of Henry VII.) in 1785. The fubjeCt of thefe 
volumes comprehends the moll intricate and obfcare 
periods of Britilh hiltory ; and when we conlider the 
fcanty and fcattered materials which Dr Henry has 
digelted, and the accurate and minute information 
which he has given us under every chapter of his work, 
we mult have a high opinion both of the learning and 
indultry of the author, and of the vigour and activity 
of h'is mind : efpecially when it is added, that he im- 
ployed no amanuenlis, but completed the manufcript 
with his own hand ; and that, excepting the firlt vo¬ 
lume, the whole book, fuch as it is, was printed from 
the original copy. Whatever corrections were made 
on it, wereinferted by interlineations,orin reviling the 
proof-lheets. He found it neceffary, indeed, to con¬ 
fine himfelf to a firlt copy, from an unfortunate tre¬ 
mor in his hand, which made wr.iring extremely in¬ 
convenient, which obliged him to write with his paper 
on a book placed on his knee inltead of a table, and 
which unhappily increafed to fuch a degree that in 
the lalt years of his life he was often unable to take 
his victuals without alfiltance. An attempt which he 
made after the publication of the fifth volume to em¬ 
ploy an amanuenlis did not fucceed. Never having 
been accultomed to dictate his compolitions, he found 
it impoffible to acquire a new habit ; and though he 
perfevered but a few days in the attempt, it h«d a fen- 
lible effedt on his health, which he never afterwards 
recovered_An author has no right to claim indul¬ 

gence, and is Itill lefs entitled to credit, from the pub¬ 
lic for any thing which can be aferibed to negligence 
in committing his manuferipts to the prefs ; but con- 
fidering the difficulties which Dr Henry furmounted, 
and the accurate refearch and information which di- 
ftinguilh his hiltory, the circumltances which have 
been mentioned are far from being uninterelting, and 
mull add confiderably to the opinion formed of his 
merit among men who are judges of what he has done. 
He did not profefs toltudy the ornaments of language; 
but his arrangement is uniformly regular and natural, 
and his fly le iitnplc and perfpicuous. More than this 
he has not attempted, and this cannot be denied him. 
He believed that the time which might be fpent in 
polilhing or roundinga fentence was more ufefully em¬ 
ployed in inveltigating and afeertaining a faCt: And 
as a book of faCts and folid information, fupported by 
authen tic documents, his hiltory will hand a compari- 
fon with any other hiltory of the fame period. 

But Dr Henry had other difficulties to furmount 
than thofc which related to the compofition of his 


work. Not having been able to tranfaCt with the Henry, 
beoklellers to his fatisfa&ion, the five volumes were v— 
originally publilhed at the rilk of the author. When 
the firlt volume appeared, it was tenfured with an un¬ 
exampled acrimony and perfeverance. Magazines, re¬ 
views, and even ncwfpapers, were filled with abulive 
remarks and inveCtives, in which both the author and 
the work were treated with contempt and feurility. 

When an author has once fubmitted his works to the 
public, he has no right to complain of the jt/Jl feverity 
of criticifm. But Dr Henry had to contend with the 
inveterate fcorn of malignity. In compliance with the 
ulna] cultom, he had permitted a fermon to be pub¬ 
lilhed which he had preached before the fociety in 
Scotland for propagaiingChriltian knowledge in 1773; 
a compofition containing plain good fenfe on a com¬ 
mon fubjedt, from which he expedted no reputation. 

This was eagerly feized on by the adverfaries of his 
Hiltory, and torn to pieces with a virulence and afpe- 
rity which no want of merit in the fermon could jultify 
or explain. An anonymous letter had appeared in a 
newfpaper to vindicate the Hiltory from fome of the 
unjult cenfures which had been publilhed, and alferting 
from the real merit and accuracy of the book the au¬ 
thor’s title to the approbation of the public. An an- 
fwer appeared in the courfe of the following week, 
charginghim,in terms equally confident and indecent, 
with having written this letter in-his own praife. The 
efforts of malignity feldom fail to defeat their purpofe, 
and to recoil on thofe who diredt them. Dr Henry 
had many friends, and till lately had not difeovered 
that he had any enemies. But the author of the ano¬ 
nymous vindication was unknown to him, til] the 
learned and refpeCtable Dr Macqueen, from the indig¬ 
nation excited by the confident petulance of the an- 
fwer, informed him that the letter had been written 
by him. Thefe anecdotes are Bill remembered. The 
abufe of the Hiltory, which began in Scotland, was 
renewed in fome of the periodical publications in South 
Britain ; though it is jultice to add (without meaning 
to refer to the candid obfervations of Englilh critics), 
that in both kingdoms the afperity originated in the 
fame quarter, and that paragraphs and criticifms writ¬ 
ten at Edinburgh were printed in London. The fame 
Tpirit appeared in Structures publilhed on the fecond 
and third volumes ; but by this time it had in a great 
meafure loft the attention of the public. The male¬ 
volence was Efficiently underltood, and had long be¬ 
fore become fatal to the circulation of the periodical 
paper from which it originally proceeded. The 
book, though printed for the author, had fold beyond 
his molt fanguine expectations; and had received both 
praife and patronage from men of the firft literary 
characters in the kingdom : and though, from the 
alarm which had been raifed, the bookfellers did not 
venture to pnrehafe the property till after the publica¬ 
tion of the fifth volume, the work was eltablilhed in 
the opinion of the public, and at lalt rewarded the au¬ 
thor with a high degree ofcelebrity,which hehappily 
lived to enjoy. 

In an article relating to Dr Henry’slife, not to have 
mentioned the oppofuion which his Hiltory encounter¬ 
ed, would have been both affectation and injuflice. 

The faCts are Efficiently remembered, and are unfor¬ 
tunately too recent to be more minutely explained. 

That 
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Kemyt That they contributed at firft to retard the fale of the 

—„-- work is undeniable, and maybe told without regret 

now that its reputation is eltablillied. The book has 
raifed itfelf to eminence as a Hiftory of Great Britain 
by itsown merits ; and the meansemployed toobftrudl 
its progrefs have only ferved to embelliffi its fuccefs. 

Dr Henry was no doubt encouraged from the firfl 
by the decided approbation of fome of his literary 
friends, who were allowed to be the mofl competent 
judges of his fubje& ; and in particular by one of the 
mod eminent hiftorians of the prefent age, whofe hi- 
flory of the fame periods juflly pofTefTes the higheft 
reputation. The following character of the firfl and 
fecond volumes was drawn up by that gentleman, and 
is well intitled to be inferred in a narrative of Dr 
Henry’s life. “ Thofe who profefs a high efleem for 
the firfl volume of Dr Henry’s hiltory, I may venture 
to fay, are almofl as numerous as thole who have per- 
ufed it, provided they be competent judges of a work 
of that nature, and are acquainted with the difficulties 
which attend fuch an undertaking. Many of thofe 
who had been fo well pleafed with thefirflwcre impa¬ 
tient to fee the fecond volume, which advances into a 
field more delicate and intcrefling ; but the Dodtor 
hath ffiown the maturity of his judgment, as inall the 
reft, fo particularly in giving no performance to the 
public that might appear crude or hafly, or compofed 
before he had fully colle&ed and digefted the materials. 
I venture with great fincerity to recommend this vo¬ 
lume to the perufal of every curious reader whodelires 
to know the (late of Great Britain in a period which 
has hithertobeen regarded as very obfeure, ill fupplied 
with writers, and not poireffed of a fingle one that de- 
ferves the appellation of a good one. It is wonderful 
what an inftrndlive, and even entertaining, book the 
Dodtor has been able to compofe from fuch unpromi- 
fingmaterials: TaiitumfcriesjunCluraquepallet. When 
wefee thofe barbirous ages delineated by foable a pen, 
we admire the odduefs and lingularity of the manners, 
eufloms, and opinions, of the times, and feem to be 
introduced into a new world ; but we are Hill more 
furprifed, as well as interefled, when we refledl that 
thofe flrange perfonages were the anceflors of the pre- 
fenr inhabitants of this ifland—Theobjedt of an anti¬ 
quary hath been commonly diftinguiffied from that of 
an hiflorian ; for though the latter Ihould enter into 
the province of theformer, it is thought that it ffiould 
only be quanto bafta, that is, fo far as is necefiary, 
without comprehending all the minute difquifitions 
which give fuch fupreine pleafure to the mere anti¬ 
quary. Our learned authorhath fullyreconciled thefe 
two charadlers. His hiftorical narrative is as full as 
thofe remote times feem to demand, and at the fame 
time his inquiries of the antiquarian kind omit nothing 
which can be an objedt of doubt or curiolity. The 
one as well as the other is delivered with great perfpi- 
cuity, and no left propriety, which are the true orna¬ 
ments of this kind of writing. All fuperfluous embel- 
lifhments are avoided; and the reader will hardly find 
in our language any performance that unites together 
fo perfectly the two great points of entertainment and 
indrudtion.”—The gentleman whowrote this charac¬ 
ter died before the publication of the third volume_ 

The progrefs of hjs work introduced Dr Henry to 
more extenlive patronage, and in particular to the 


notice and efleem of the earl of Mansfield. Thatve- Henry. 

nerable nobleman, who is fo well intitled to the gra- -*— 

titudeand admiration of his country, thought the merit 
of Dr Henry’s hiftory fo conliderable, that, without 
any folicitation, after the publication of the fourth 
volume he applied perfonally to his majefty to bellow 
on the author fome mark of his royal favour. In con- 
fequence of this Dr Henry was informed by a letter 
from Lord Stormont, then fecretary of ftate, of his 
Majelly’s intention toconfer on him an annualpenlion 
for life of iool. “ confideringhis diftinguiffied talents 
and great literary merit, and the importance of the 
very ufeful and laborious work in which he wasfo fuc- 
cefsfully engaged, as titles to his royal countenance 
and favour.” The warrant was iffued on the 28th of 
May 1781; and his right to the penfion commenced 
from the 5th of April preceding. This penfion he en¬ 
joyed till his death, and always conlidered it as infer¬ 
ring a new obligation to perfevere fteadily in thepro- 
fecution of his work. From the earl of Mansfield he 
received many other tellimanies of elleem both as a 
man and as an author, which he was often heard to 
mention with the moll affedlionate gratitude. The 
oflavo edition of his hiftory, pnbliflted in 1788, was 
inferibed to his lordlhip. The quarto edition had been 
dedicated to the king. 

The property of the work had hitherto remained 
with himfelf. But in April 1786, when an otftavo 
edition was intended, he conveyed the property to 
Meflrs Cadell andStrachan; referving to himfelf what 
ftill remained unfold of the quarto edition, which did 
not then exceed eighty-one complete fets. A few co¬ 
pies were afterwards printed of the volumes of which 
the firfl impreffion was exhaufted, to make up additi¬ 
onal fets : and before the end of 1786, he fold the 
whole to Meflrs Cadell and Strachan. By the firfl 
tranfaflion he was to receive 1000I. and by the fe- 
coud betwixt 300I. and 400I.; about 1400I. in all. 

Thefe fums may not be abfolutely exad, as they 
are fet down from memory ; but there cannot be a 
rniftakeof any confequenceon the one fide or the other. 

—Dr Henry had kept very accurate accounts of the 
fales from the time of the original publication; and af¬ 
ter his iaft tranfadion with Meflrs Cadell and Strachan, 
he found that his real profits had amounted in whole 
to about 3300 pounds : a flriking proof of the intrin- 
fic merit of a work which had forced its way to the 
public efleem unprotedled by the intereft of the book- 
fellers, and in fpite of the malignant oppotition with 
which the firfl volumes had to flruggle. 

The profecution of his hiftory had been Dr Henry’s 
favourite object for almofl 30yearsof his life. He had 
naturally a found conftitution, and a more equal and 
larger portion of animal fpirits than is commonly po fi¬ 
fe fled by literary men. But from the year 1 785 his 
bodily ftrength was fenfibly impaired.Notwithftauding 
this, he perfifted fteadily in preparing his fixth volume 
which brings down the hiftory to the acccflion of Ed¬ 
ward VI. and has left it in the hands of his executors 
almofl completed. Scarcely any thing remains unfi- 
niffied but the two ffiort chapters on arts and manners ; 
and even for thefe he has left materials and authorities 
fo diftindtly collected, that there can be no great dii®. 
culty in iupplying what is wanting. It is hoped that 
this volume may be ready for publication fome time in 
3 G 2 the 
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Hf*ry winter or fpring 1792 ; and that it will be found in- 
|! titled tothe fame favourable reception from thepublic 
Hepar, which has been given to the former volumes. It was 

---- written under the difadvantages of bad health and great 

weakuefs of body. The tremulous motion of his hand 
had increafed fo as to render writing much more diffi¬ 
cult lo him than it.had ever been : but the vigour of 
his mind and his ardour were unimpaired ; and inde¬ 
pendent of the general character of his works, the pofl- 
hnmous volume will be a lafting monument of the 
flrength of his faculties, and of that literary indullry 
and perfeverance which ended only with his fife. 

Dr Henry’s original plan extended front theinvalion 
of Britain by the Romans to the prefent times. And 
men of literary curiolity mud regret that he has not 
lived to complete his defign ; but he has certainly fi- 
nilhed the molt difficult parts of his fubjeft. The peri¬ 
ods after the acceffion of Henry VI. afford materials 
more ample, better digefted, and much more within 
the reach of common readers. 

Till the ffimmer of 1790 he was able to purfut his 
fludies, though not without fume interruptions. But 
at that time he loft his health entirely ; and, with a 
conflitution quite worn-out, died on the 24th of No¬ 
vember of that year, in the 73dyear of his age.—He 
was buried in the church-yard of Polmont, where it 
is propofed toeredt a monument to his memory. 

HENTINGS, in agriculture, a term ufed by the 
farmers for a particular method of fowing before the 
plough; the corn being caft in a ftraighl line juft 
where the plough is to come, is by this means prefent- 
3 y ploughed in. By this way of fowing they think they 
fave a great deal of feed and other charge, a dexterous 
boy being as capable of fowing this way out of his hat 
as the mofl fkilful feedfman. 

Hen ting isalfoaterm ufed by the ploughmen, and 
others, to fignify the two furrows that are turned from 
one another at the bottom,in the ploughing of a ridge. 
The word feems to be a corruption of ending, becaufe 
ihofe furrows made an end of ploughing the ridges. 
The tops of the ridges they call veerings. 

HEPAR sulphuris, or Liver of Sulphur, a com¬ 
bination of alkaline fait and lulphur. See Che¬ 
mistry, n° 1021 —1025. 

By means of the fume ariftngon the decompofition 
of hepar fulpburis by an acid, Mr Bejgman hath found 
a method of imitating the hot or fulphureous mineral 
waters, to as great perfection as the cold ones are now 
imitated by fixed air. The procefs confifts limply in 
adding the vitriolic acid to hepar fulphuris, and im¬ 
pregnating water with the peculiar fpecies of air that 
arifes from this mixture; in the fame manner as when 
water is impregnated with the fixed air arifing from 
the mixture of that or any other acid with chalk. 
This hepatic air, as the author calls it, is very readily 
abforbed by water ; to which it gives the fmell, tafle, 
and all the other fenfible qualities of the fulphureous 
waters. A Swedifh cantharus of diftilled water, con¬ 
taining 124 Swedifh cubic inches, will abforb about 
60 cubic inches of this hepatic air ; and on dropping 
into it the nitrous acid, it will appear, that a real ful- 
phur is contained, in a ftateofperfe<fl folution, in this 
water, to the quantity of eight grains. It does not 
appear that any other acid, except what the author 
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calls the dephlogifi'icatedmarine acid, will produce this Hepar 
effeft.—When any particular fulphureous water is to j| 
be imitated, we fcarce need to qblerve, that the.faline, Hepatic 
or other contents peculiar to it, are to be added to . 
the artificial hepatic water, lnftead of the liver of 
fulphur, the operator may ufe a mixture of three-parts 
of filings of iron and two pans of fulphur melted to¬ 
gether. 

It nvay, perhaps, be thought, that water thus pre¬ 
pared, does not differ from that in which a portion 
of the hepar fulphuris has been dilfolved ; but it ap¬ 
pears evidently to differ from it in this material cir- 
cumftance ;—that in the folution of hepar fulphuris, 
the fulphur is held in folution by the water, through 
the means of the alkali combined with it: whereas, in 
Mr Bergman’s proccfs, it does not appear probable 
that the hepar fulphuris rifes fubflantially in the form 
of air; for, in that cafe, its prefence in the hepatic, 
water might be detefled by means of the weakefl of 
the acids (even the mephitic), which would precipi¬ 
tate the fulphur from it. Nor can it befuppofed that 
any portion or conflituent part of the alkali itfelf (ex¬ 
cept a part of its remaining fixed air) can come over. 

The water, therefore, mud owe its impregnation to 
the fulphur, raifed, in foroe peculiar manner, into the 
ftate of an elafiic vapour ; permanent, whex the expe¬ 
riment is made in quick-lilver ; but condeuiible in wa¬ 
ter, and rendered foluble in that fluid through the 
meansoffome unknown principle combined with it, and 
which the author fnppofes to be the matter of heat, 
combined with it through the medium of phlogifton, 

HEPATIC, in medicine and anatomy, anything 
belonging to the liver. 

Hepatic Air, a permanently elaftic fluid, of a very 
difagreeable odour fomewhat like that of rotten eggs, 
obtained in plenty from combinations of fulphur with 
earths, alkalies, metals, &c. andfometimes from com¬ 
binations of alkalies with fubflances which do not ap¬ 
pear to contain any fulphur. 

The nature of this fluid has been particularly ex¬ 
amined by Mr Kirwan, of whofe experiments we have 
an account in the 76th volume of the Philofophical 
Tranfadtions, and of which the refults are as follow. 

1. By weighing it in a glafs bottle exhanfled in the 
mofl; perfedt manner by an air-pump, its fpecific gra¬ 
vity is found to be to that of common air as 10,000 to 
9038. 

2. Though inflammable, it never detonates with 
common air ; nor can it be fired in a narrow-mouthed 
veffel, unlefs mixed with a con fiderable proportion of 
this air. Mr Scheele found that it would take fire 
when mixed with two-thirds of common air ; but M. 
Sennebier informs us, that it cannot be fired by the 
elediric fpark even when mixed with any quantity of 
refpirable air. Mr Kirwan found one part of the hepa¬ 
tic air, and one and a half of common air, to burn blue 
without flashing or detonating; and that, during, the 
combufiion, falphur is conflantly depofired, anda fmell 
of vitriolic acid perceived. Mixed with an equal part 
of nitrous air, it burns with a bluiffi, green, and yellow 
lambent flame : it depofits fulphur alfo ; and in pro¬ 
portion -as the latter is depofited, a candle dipped in 
the air burns more weakly, and is at laft extinguiffied. 

Two parts of nitrous and one of hepatic air burn par- 
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Hepatic tially with a.green dame; the refidumn extinguifhing 
Air. a candle, which reddens on coming into contadl with 

“—v- the atmofphere. One part of common air being ad¬ 

mitted to equal parts of nitrous and hepatic air, ful¬ 
fil ur was iultantly precipitated, and the three tneafures 
reduced to 2.4; which burned on the fur face with a 
greeniih dame, but cxtinguilhedthe candle when funk 
deeper. Four parts of hepatic, with one of common 
air, burned rapidly with a blue flame ; and. a mixture 
of equal partsof dephlogillicatedand hepatic airs which 
had flood eight days, went oft'with a report like a 
piftul, and fo inftautaneoufly that the colour of the 
flame could fcarcely be difeerned. 

3. Hepatic air turns the tinblure of litnuts red, 
which Bergman fuppofes it would not do if it were 
walhed, but Mr Kirwan found no alteration after paf- 
fing two meafures through water, or even after boil¬ 
ing the air out of water impregnated with it. Nay, the 
fame hepatic air which had once reddened litmus, con¬ 
tinued to do fo after being put to a frelh quantity of 
the tindure. 

4. There is a conftderable difference in the mifei- 
bility of hepatic air with water according to the ma¬ 
terials from which the former is made. By flight agi¬ 
tation, water in the temperature of 66 n imbibes two 
thirds of its bulk of air extrafled from alkaline or cal¬ 
careous hepar by means of marine acid. Art equal 
quantity of water diffblves three -fourths of its bulk of 
hepatic air extracted by t b e fame acid from martial 
hepar ; eight-tenths of that extra&ed by means of the 
concentrated vitriolic acid, or the dilute nitrous or 
facharine acids in theteinperature of 6o Q ; feven-tenths 
of that extracted by fedativc acid ; nine-tenths of that 
made with the acetpus acid, and of that aftorded by oil 
of olives ; and laftly, its own bulk of that produced 
from a mixture of fugar and fulphur. In general, how¬ 
ever,that produced by the greateft degree of heat feem- 
cd to be the mofl ealily mifcible ; though in fome in- 
ftances, particularly that of acetous hepatic air, this 
does not take place. 

y. The union between hepatic air and water is not 
permanent. Even when the water has been boiled in 
order to expel the air it naturally contains previous 
to its union with the hepatic air, the fluid grows very 
foon turbid, anddepofits the hepatic air in the form 
of fulphur, though the bottle be ever fo well corked, 
or ftaijd inverted in water or mercury. The abforption 
of the air by water, however, does not feem to occa- 
fion bny decompofmon in the former, as ^he quantity 
left will be abforbed like the former by adding more 
water. It cannot be expelled from water till it comes 
near the boiling point. 

6. No kind of hepatic air, except that produced 
from charcoal, precipitates lime from lime-water; and 
even this does it only in a very flight degree, unlefs a 
large quantity of air pafs through a fmall one of water. 

7. The moftfenfible teft of the prefence of hepatic 
air is the folution pf filver in the nitrous acid. This, 
according as the nitrous acid is more or lefs faturated 
with filver, becomes black, brown, or reddifh brown, 
by the contadl with hepatic air, however mixed with 
common air or any other permanently elaftic fluid. 
When the acid js not faturated, or is in large propor¬ 
tion, the brown or black precipitate, tyhi.ch is nothing 
but fulphurated filver, is reditiolved. 


8. All hepatic air fufters fome diminution by Hand- Iflpatic 

ingover mercury, and blackens the furface of the me- Air - 
tal; particularly that made from charcoal. ' v " 

9. Mixtures of hepatic air with common, dephlo- 
gilticated, and phlogiflicated airs, continued for a 
long time either totally undiminifhed or very little fo, 
as aid thofe alfo with inflammable marine acid air and 
fixed air; only blacking the furface of the mercury. 

10. Twomeafures of hepatic air being introduced to 
twoof vitriolic air, a whitifh yellow depofition imme¬ 
diately covered the top and lidesof tbe jar, and both 
airs were without any agitation reduced to little more 
than one meafare. As the glafs, however, was ob* 
feured by a whitifh feurt over its whole infide, it was 
found necellary to repeat the experiment. One cubic 
inch of hepatic air was then added to five of vitriolic 
air ; and, in lefs than a minute, without any agita¬ 
tion, the fides of the glafs were covered with a whi¬ 
tifh feum apparently nioift, and a diminution of more 
than one ounce meafure took place. In four hours 
after a fecond meafure of hepatic air was introduced ; 
which was followed by a fecond depofition of whitifh 
matter and diminution of the air. Next day three 
other meafures were added at the interval of four 
hours between each ; when, finding ftill a farther di¬ 
minution, another meafure was addednext day. The 
whole quantity of ir ounce meafures was thus reduced 
at la.ft to three, which feemed to be little elfe than 
phlogiflicated air. The water in which the fulphur 
precipitated from the hepatic air was wafhed, and ap¬ 
peared to contain fome vitriolic acid and fixed air. 

11. A mixture of two meafures of nitrous, and as 
much hepatic air,was little altered at firlt even by agi¬ 
tation ; but, on Handing 36 hours, both were reduc¬ 
ed by fomething more than one third of the whole. 

The mercury was not blackened, but panicles of yel¬ 
low fulphur were depofited both upon the fides of the 
glafs and the furface of the metal. The air which re¬ 
mained had ftill an hepatic fmell, and was fomewhai 
more diminifhed by water : a candle burned naturally 
in the unabforbed part. The water had all the pro¬ 
perties of that which had abforbed hepatic air. On 
adding nine cubic inches of nitrous air to eight of he¬ 
patic, a yellowifh cloud inftantly appeared, a flight 
White feum was depofited on the fides of the jar ; and 
the whole feemed to be diminilhed about two cubic 
inches, the temperature of the room being then 72 0 . 

In 48 heurskthe whole was reduced to fix cubic inches, 
and the top and fides of the jar covered with a cake 
of white fulphur; the heat of the room'being con- 
ftantly between 60 and 70°. The refidtuun was ex¬ 
amined in 24 hours after, and had a pretty ftrong 
fmell of alkaline air. A candle burned in itnaturally; 
and it did notaftefl tin&ure of litmus, lime-water, or 
acetous barytes. It was not affedted by any kind of 
air except the dephlogifticated kind, and this produced 
only a flight rednefs and diminution ; it produced alfo 
a flight white precipitate in folution of filver. Hence 
it appeared that this was dephlogifticated nitrous air, or, 
as our author thinks, it ought rather to be called deaci 
dified nitrous air. 

12. Mr Kirwan fuppofing that an uncombined acid 
in the nitrous air was the caufe of precipitation, he de¬ 
prived fome nitrous air of this acid as perfectly as pof- 
fible before mixing it with hepatic air ; which was 

done 
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Hepatle done by admitting alkaline air to it, and then walhing 
Air - out the ammoniacal compound in diftilled water. By 
being deprived of its acid it loft about one-fixth of its 
bulk j and it was diminiflied by common air in the 
fame manner that nitrous air ufually is. Seven cubic 
inches of hepatic air were then admitted all at once to 
eight of the purified nitrous air. No cloud or other 
ihark of any precipitation appeared : but in fix hours 
the whole was reduced to five cubic inches, the tem¬ 
perature of the room being 76° ; but the diminution 
went no further in 18 hours after. A much whiter 
fulphur was depofited than in the former experiment; 
and both in this and the former, that part which was 
intercepted by the riling of the mercury betwixt the 
metaland the fidcofthe jar was of a^ellowandred Ihi- 
ning colour, andnot black, as that depofited ill mercury 
ufually is.Thereliduumflalhed with fuch violence as to 
extinguilh a candle dipped into it, the flame being ex¬ 
ceedingly white and vivid ; though it did not detonate 
intheleaft, but rather appeared like dephlogifticated 
air. The jar out of which it had been transferred had 
a ftroug alkaline fmell. It was not in the leaft dimi¬ 
ni (hed by nitrous air,even when heated to 1 jo degrees. 
Water poured into the jar in which the fulphur was 
depofited, produced a bluilh white cloud in folution of 
filver, though infipid to the tafte ; whence it appears, 
.that whatever this air may be, it had been deacidified 
by hepatic air ftill more perfedtly than that in which 
a candle burns naturally, but was by no means dephlo¬ 
gifticated. 

13. Perfedtly pure alkaline and hepatic airs mixed 
together would probably deflroy each other ; but Mr 
Kirwan never had it in his power to do this entirely. 
Six meafures of hepatic air from liver of fulphur, and 
fix of alkaline air,immediatcly throw up a white cloud, 
leaving a whitiftifeum on the fide of the jar, and are 
reduced to about one ounce meafure. On adding wa¬ 
ter this is reduced to about one half ; and a candle 
burns naturally in it. Thisreliduum, however,was af¬ 
terwards found to be only the common air of the velFels. 

14. One meafure of oil of vitriol, of the'fpecific 
gravity of 1.863, abforbed two meafures of hepatic 
air all to one-tenth; the acid being whitened by a co¬ 
pious depofition of fulphur. 

15. A meafure of red nitrous acid, of the fpecific 
gravity of 1.430, was introduced to an equal meafure 
of hepatic air : red vapours inftantly arofe ; and only 
one-tenth or one-twelfth of a meafure remained in an 
aerial form ; but as the acid adted on the mercury, it 
was necelfary to ufe water, by which the whole was 
abforbed. No fulphur was precipitated on this occa- 
iion. The experiment was repeated in another man¬ 
ner, but with little fuccefs; fo that Mr Kirwan, find¬ 
ing it fo difficult to ufe the concentrated nitrous acid, 
determined to try its effecls upon hepatic air by dilu¬ 
ting the acid to fuch a degree that it could not a<ft up¬ 
on mercury without the afliftance of heat. In this 
cafe the acid was whitened, eight-tenthsof the air ab¬ 
forbed, and the refiduuin detonated. A ftill greater 
quantity was abforbed when the experiment was made 
with hepatic air made front liver of fulphur ; but the 
refiduum, inftead of detonating, burned with a blue 
andgreenilh flame, depofiting fulphur upon the (ides 
ef the jar. This dilate acid, abforbed about three 


times its bulk ol hepatic air; but on expelling the Hepatic? 
fame from it again by heat, the fixth part only was -Air. 
obtained, and in this a candle burned naturally. 

t6. Two meafures of alkaline hepatic air were ab¬ 
forbed by one of ffrong marine acid to one-fifth of a 
meafure, after a flight agitation. On adding a third 
meafure of hepatic air, the whole was abforbed to half 
a meafure. -The fulphur precipitated in this experi¬ 
ment was attracted by the mercury, and blackened it; 
which did not happen in the former cafes, by reafon 
of the ftronger attraction of the acid for the fulphur. 

The reliduum burned as pure hepatic air. 

17. Diftilled vinegarabiorbs nearly its own bulkof 
.hepatic air, and becomes fliglitly whitened ; but by 
agitation it may be made to take up about twice its 
bulk, and then becomes very turbid. 

18. One meafure of cauftic vegetable alkali, the 
fpecific gravity of which was 1.043, abforbed nearly 
four meafures of alkaline hepatic air, which rendered 
it brown at firft, but after fome time it grew clear and 
depofited fulphur, blackening the furface of the mer¬ 
cury. 

19. One meafure of cauftic volatile alkali, of the 
fpecific gravity of 0.9387, abforbed 18 of hepatic air. 

A greater quantity of alkali would abfoib piore hepa¬ 
tic air, fix meafures of the alkalipe air uniting to feven 
of the hepatic ; and thus the ftrength of alkaline li¬ 
quors, and their real contents, may, according to our 
author, be determined better than by any other me¬ 
thod. The fmoking liquor of Boyle (a ftrong vola¬ 
tile tincture of fulphur) may be eafiiy prepared by 
putting volatile alkali in the middle veffel of DrNooth’s 
apparatus, and decompofiug liver of fulphur, or arti¬ 
ficial pyrites in the lowermoft one by means of marine 
acid. 

20. Olive oil abforbs nearly its own bulk of hepatic 
air; and gets a greenilh tinge from it. 

21. Oil of turpentine abforbs more than its own 
bulkof this air, but then becomes turbid. A white 
cloud appears when water is put to the mixture. 

22. Spirit of wine, of the fpecific gravity of 0.835, 
abforbed nearly three times its bulk of hepatic air, and 
became brown. Thus fulphurmay be combined with 
fpirit of wine more eafiiy than by the method uled by 
Count Lauragais, the only one hitherto known. Wa¬ 
ter partly precipitates the fulphur. 

23. New milk fcarcely abforbs one-tenth of its bulk 
of this air, and is not in the leaft. coagulated. 

24. With an equal bulkof vitriolic ether the bulk 
of the air is at firft increafed; but afterwards one-half 
is abforbed, and a flight precipitation appears. The 
fmell is compounded of that of ether and hepatic air ; 
but on adding water it becomes very offenfive,refem- 
bling that of putrefying animal fubftances. 

25. On adding a meafure and an half of nitrous fo- 
lution of filver to one of hepatic air, the hatter was ab¬ 
forbed immediately, and without any agitation, the fo¬ 
lution at the fame time becoming black. The re¬ 
maining air admitted a candle to burn naturally /n it. 

Hepatic air was jikewife abforbed, but with tnor e dif¬ 
ficulty, and in finaller quantity, by the vitriols of iron 
and filver ; the latter was blackened ; the former be¬ 
came white at firft, but darker by agitation ; the refi- 
duum burned blue, as hepatic air ufually does. 


26. 
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Hepatic 2 6. Sulphurated fpirit of wine precipitates lime- 

Air. water, which highly redified l'piiit of wine will alfo 

-v- do by itfelf. It alfo precipitates and gives a brown 

colour to acetous baro lelenite, which is likevt ife done 
by fpirit of wine : the folution of tilver is turned black 
or brown by it. Sulphur is precipitated front it by 
concentrated vitriolic acid, which cannot be done 
either by the nitrous or muriatic acids. 

27. Water faturated with hepatic air turns the tinc¬ 
ture of litmus red ; does not affedt lime-water ; forms a 
cloud in the folution of acetous baro-felenite, though 
not in that of the marine : it does not alter the folutions 
of other earths. It produces a white precipitate in the 
folution of vitriol of iron, or folution of that metal in fpi- 
ritof fait: in nitrous folution of copper it throws down a 
brown precipitate, and the colour of the liquid is chan¬ 
ged from blue to green ; theprecipitate being redillblv- 
ed by agitation. In folution of vitriol of copper it forms 
a black precipitate. It throws down a yellowilh white 
precipitate in folution of tin in aqua-regia ; a black one 
from folution of gold ; a red and yellow one from that 
of antimony ; and one of red mixed with white from 
folution ofplatina. Black precipitates are formed with 
nitrous folutions of lead and lilver; but if thefe are not 
perfectly faturated with metal, the folutions will be 
brown, or reddilli brown, and may be rediffolved by a- 
gitation. Nitrous folution of mercury is precipitated 
of a yellowilh brown ; corrofive fublintate of a yellow 
mixed with black, but which becomes white by agi¬ 
tation. Nitrous folution of bifmuth becomes reddilli 
brown, and even alTumes a metallic appearance. Solu¬ 
tion of cobalt becomes dark ; that of arfenic in nitrous 
acid becomes yellow, mixed with red and white ; form¬ 
ing realgar and orpimetu. On dropping into hepatic 
water oil of vitriol of the fpecific gravity of 1.863, the 
mixture becomes llightly turbid ; but on dropping into 
it the volatile vitriolic acid, a bluifh white and much 
denfer cloud is formed. A copious white precipitation 
is occafioned by the ftrong nitrous acid, whether phlo- 
giflicated or not; but dilute nitrous acid produces no 
change. Green nitrous acid, the fpecific gravity 1.328, 
inftantly produces fulphur. A flight cloud is produced 
by ftrong marine acid ; but neither diftilled vinegar 
nor acid of fugar has any fuch cffe<Et. According to 
Mr Bergman, hepatifcd water, in a well clofed veffel, 
will diflolve iron in a few days ; but the experiment 
did not fucceed with Mr Kirwan, neither could he dif- 
folve any other metal in this water, though the ful¬ 
phur united with many of them into an infoluble mafs ; 
whence our author concludes, that metallic fubftances 
cannot be found in hepatifed waters. 

28. Colourlefs alkaline liquors acquire a brownilh 
tinge from hepatic air ; the refiduum they leave being 
of the fame nature with what they abforb. A cauftic 
fixed alkaline liquor, faturated with this air, precipi¬ 
tates barytes from the acetous acid of a yellowilh white 
colour; decompofing likewife other earthy folutions, 
and the precipitate varying according to their purity ; 
a teft which our author fuppofes may be improved to 
fuch a degree as to fupply the place of the Prulfian al¬ 
kali- It precipitates alfo folution of vitriol of iron as 
well as marine fak of iron, of a black colour ; but the 
latter generally whitens by agitation. Solutions offil- 
vtr and lead are alfo precipitated black with fome mix¬ 


ture of white : that erf gold is alfo blackened ; and fo- Hepati 
Union of platina becomes brown. Solutions ol copper ^ ir ' 
let fall a reddilh black or brown precipitate. Sublimate 
yields a precipitate partly white and black, and partly 
orange and greenilh. A nitrous folution of arfenic 
forms a yellow and orange precipitate ; and that of re- 
gultts of antimony in aqua regia, an orange precipitate 
mixed with black. Nitrous folution of zinc yields a 
dirty white precipitate ; that of bifmuth abrown mixed 
with white; and that of cobalt a brown and black pre¬ 
cipitate. Prulfian alkali yields a purple precipitate, 
which is eafy rediffolved. Tindure of radilhes, our 
author’s teft for alkalies, was turned green. 

29. On adding a few grains ofiron,copper,lead,tin, 
zinc, bifmuth, regulus of antimony, and arfenic, to a 
folution ofliverof fulphur, all the metals were found to 
attrad fulphur from the fixed alkali,excepting zinc and 
tin. Iron, arfenic, regulus of antimony, and lead, were 
moft altered; copper next, and bifmuth the leaft. No 
part of the metals appeared to be diffolved. 

30. Water faturated with thecondenfed refiduum of 
alkaline and hepatic air, i, e. with the pureft volatile 
liver of fulphur, does not precipitate marine felenite. 
though it forms a flight brown and white cloud in that 
of marine baro-felenite, It throws down a black pre¬ 
cipitate in folution of vitriol of iron, and a black and 
white one in that of marine fait of iron ; but by agita¬ 
tion this became entirely white. Vitriol of copper, and 
nitrous fait of the fame metal, are both precipitated of a 
brown and red colour. Tin diffolved in aqua-regia yields 
a yellowilh precipitate;gold,a dilute yellowand reddilli 
brown; platina, aflelh-coloured precipitate; and regu¬ 
lus of antimony, a yellowilh red. Silver is precipitated 
black, as well as lead, from the niirous and acetous 
acids. Corrofive fublimate became red for a moment; 
but in alittle time its precipitate appeared partly black 
and partly white. A fimilar preci pitate is afforded alfo 
by the niirous folution of bifmuth ; but partly mixed 
with areddilh-brown colour, and has fomething like¬ 
wife of a metallic appearance; the precipitate of cobalt 
is black, or deep brown. Solutions of arfenic yield pre¬ 
cipitates of a yellow colour, and more orlefs red ; thofe 
of zinc ef a dirty white—All thofe colours, however, 
vary, as the liquors are more or lefs faturated previous 
to and after their mixture, and the time they have 
ftood together. 

From thefe experiments Mr Kirwan concludes, that 

hepatic air confiffs merely of fulphur rarefied by ele¬ 
mentary fire, or the matter of heat. Some have fup- 
pofed that it confifts ofliverof fulphur itfelf volatilifed; 
but this our author denies,for the following reafons: 1. 

It is evidently, tho* weakly, acid; reddening litmusj 
precipitating acetous baro-felenite, though none of the 
other folutions of earths. 2. It may be extracted from 
materials which either contain no alkali at all, or next 
to none; as iron, fugar, oil, charcoal, & c . 3. It is not 
decompofed by marine or fixed air ; by which never - 
thelefs liver of fulphur maybe decompofed. 

_ Our author informs us, that he was formerly of opi¬ 
nion that fulphur was held in folution in hepatic air, 
either by means of vitriolic or marine air: but neither 
of thefe is effential to the conftitution of hepatic air 
as fuch, fince it is producible from materials that con¬ 
tain neither of thefe acids; and from whatever fubftanc* 

it 
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Hepatic it is obtained, it always affords thefame charadler, viz. to the armofphere, flame, crackle, and fmell, exadlly Hepatic 

Air. that of the vitriolic acid exceedingly weakened, luch like the electric fpark. This property of phofphoric Air, 

an acid as we may fuppofe fulphur itfelf to be. This hepatic air was known to M. Gingembrein the year “ 

fubftance indeed, even in its concrete flate, manifefls 1783. 

the properties of an acid, by uniting with alkalies, On letting up half a meafure of nitrous to one of 
. calcareous and ponderous earths, as well as with moll phofphoric air, a white fmoke appeared, with a very 
metals, which a very weak acid might be fuppofed flight diminution ; the tranfparency being foon refto- 
to do. red, and a flight fcum depofited on the fides of the jar. 

As phofphorus bears a confiderable refeinblance in No fmoke or diminution was produced by adding ano- 
its confutation to fulphur, Mr Kirwan determined to ther half meafure of nitrous air ; but on adding wa- 
make fome experiments upon it in fimilarcircumftances. ter, and agitating the air in it, much more was ab- 
He therefore gently heated 10 or 13 grains of phof- forbed. O11 turning up the jar, the nitrous air firft 
phorus, mixed with about half anounce of cauftic fixed efcaped in form of a red vapour, and this was followed 
alkaline folution, in a very fmall vial furnifhed with a by a whitifh fmoke. The water had a phofphoric 
bent tube, and received the air over mercury. Two fmell, and precipitated the folution of iilver brown., 
fmall explofions took place on the firft application of An equal meafure of alkaline air fcarce diminilhed 
hear, attended with a yellow flame and white fmoke, phofphoric air; and on adding water, little morefeem- 
which penetrated through the mercury into the recei- ed to be taken up than the alkaline air, though a 
ver. This was followed by an equable produdion of fmoke appeared on turning up the jar, but without 
air ; but at laft the phofphorus began to fwell and froth any flame. Water thus impregnated fmelled exa&ly 
up, burft with aloud explofion, and a violent flame itn- like onions, and turned the tinCture of radilhes green, 
mediately iifued from it. Only about eight cubic in- Solution of Iilver was precipitated of a black colour ; 
ches of air were obtained. Thefe werebut very flight- that of copper in the nitrous acid, of a brown ; the 
ly diminilhed by agitation in water; after which a clou- precipitate being rediflolved by agitation, and the li- 
dinefs took place, but the air foon recovered its tranf- quor then aHuming a green colour. Corrofive fub- 
parency. Waterimpregnatedwithitflightlyreddened limate let fall a yellow precipitate mixed with black. 
tinCture of litmus, but did not affedl Prullian alkali. It Iron was precipitated white both from the vitriolic 
' had no efFedt upon the nitrous folutions of copper, lead, and marine acids; but a pale yellow folution of it in 
zinc, or cobalt ; nor on tjiofe of iron or tin in marine the nitrous acid was not aft’edted, and a red folution 
acid and aqua-regia ; nor on the vitriolic folutions of in the fame acid was only clotted. Regulus of anti¬ 
iron, copper, tin, lead, zinc, regulus of antimony, ar- mony was precipitated of a white colour from aqua- 
fenic, or manganefe ; nor on the marine folutions of regia, cobalt of a flight reddifti from the nitrons acid, 
iron, copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, arfenic, or manganefe. and bifmuth of a brown colour from the fame. Neither 
The niirous folution of Iilver was precipitated of a black the nitrous folutions of lead or zinc were affedled , nor 
colour, and the vitriolic of a brown : nitrous folution thofe of tin in the marine acid or in aqua-regia. Fixed 
of mercury, made without heat, precipitated a brown air, mixed with an equal proportion of phofphoric air, 
or black powder ; but vitriol of mercury firft became produced a white fmoke, fome diminution, and ayel- 
reddith, and afterwards white : corrolive fublimate a low precipitate. On agitating the mixture in water 
yellow mixed with red and white. Gold diflolved in the fixed air was taken up all to one-tenth j the refi- 
aqua-regia is precipitated of a purplilh black ; and in duum fmoked, but did not take fire, 
the vitriolic acid of a brownilh red black ; but re- Some precipitate per fe being introduced to a fmall 
gains of antimony diflolved inaqua-regia is precipitated portion of phofphoric air, the former foon grew black, 
of a white colour. Nitrous folution of bifmuth let fall andawhitefmokeappeared. In two days the precipitate 
afediinent atfirft white, and afterwards brown; vitriol became folid, acquiringa pale white colour, Alining 
of bifmuth and marine fait of bifmuth werealfo preci- like fteel. The air loft its inflammability; though Mr 
pitated brown,thelatterbeiugrediffolvedbyagitation. Kirwan fuppofes that this might be owing to fome 
Nitrons folution of arfenic alfo became brown, but the other caufe: for two days after this air was made, : a 
precipitate was rediflolved by agitation. On impreg- yellow fcum was obferved on the fides of the jar in 
nating water with this air, without allowing the air to which a quantity of it had refled all night over water; 
burn over it, the liquid fcarcely made any alteration in and th efpontaneons inflammability was loft ndxtmorn- 
timftureoflitmus.nordiditprccipitatelime-water ;but ing. The temperature of the air was then 53 0 ; and 
caufed a black precipitate in folmion of filver; a white when it inflamed before 68°. 

one in folution of regulus of antimony in aqua-regia. From thefe experiments our author concludes, that 
and a whitifh yellow one in that of corrofive fublimate. phofphoric air is nothing elfe but phofphorus itfelf in 
On letting up a meafure of water to this air, and an aerial flate ; differing from fulphureous or hepatic 
through that fome bubbles of common air, every air, in this, that it requires much lefs latent heai to 
bubble flamed, and produced a white fmoke until a- throw it intoanaerialftate, and therefore may be dif- 
bout half the quantity of common air was introduced 'engaged from fixed alkalies without any acid, 
that had been ufed of phofphoric ; but without any Hepatic air may be obtained in a great number of 
apparent increafe of the original bulk. The flame different ways, and from a variety of fubftances. The 
produced a fmall commotion each time, and fmoke de- moft common method in which it has been procured, 
feended after the inflammation into the water ; the #s by decompofing the hepar fnlphuris or combination 
fmoke ftillcontinuing to be produced on llie introduc- of fulphur and fixed alkaline fait by means of an acid, 
tion of common air, after the flame! had ceafed. Bub- Mr Kirwan has examined the circumftances attending 
bles of phofphoric air, efcapiiig'through mercury in- the formation of liver of fulphur; making the firft ex- 

2 "' - periment 
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pcriment by melting together equ?! parts of the mi¬ 
neral alkali and flowers of fulphur in a covered crn- 


' cible. On (liglulv heating the mixture, it emitted a 
bluilli fmoke, which gradually became whiter as the 
heat was augmented ; and at laft, when the bottom of 
the crucible became (lightly red, the fmoke was per¬ 
fectly white and inflammable. To invefligate the na¬ 
ture of this fmoke, a pure lixed alkali was made by 
deflagrating equal parts of cream of tartar and nitre 
in a red-hot crucible in the ufual way. This alkali, 
in a very dry Hate, was mixed with a imall quantity of 
flowers of fulphur, and the mixture diftilled'in a fmall 
coated retort; the air being received over quicklllver. 

On the firft application of heat, one cubic inch and 
an half of (lightly phlogifticated air was obtained, but 
without any fixed air. This was the common air con¬ 
tained in the veflels, but altered by beisg in contadl 
with the alkali and fulphur. On augmenting the heat, 
about 18 inches of air were obtained, ofareddifh co¬ 
lour, feemingly a mixture of nitrous and common air; 
adting (lightly on mercury. After this, 20 cubic 
inches of the fame kind mixed w?*;i fonie fixed air 
were obtained. Thefe were fucceeded by 64 inches 
of fixed air almoft perfectly pure. The bottom of the 
retort was now red hot; fome fulphur was fublimed 
in the neck , and when all was cold, an hepar fulphu- 
ris was found in the bulb. 

From this experiment Mr Kirwan concludes, that 
the blue fmoke abovementioned conlifts chiefly of fixed 
air and the white fulphur; but that neither hepa¬ 
tic nor vitriolic air are formed unlefs the retort be large 
enough to admit as much air as is necelfary for burn¬ 
ing part of the fulphur. He concludes alfo, that hepar 
fulphuris will yield no hepatic air unlefs with the help 
of an acid; and I believe this (fays he) to be true, 
when the experiment is made in the dry way, and 
nearly fo in the mold way: for having added 200 
grains of fulphur to a. concentrated folution of flrong 
cauftic vegetable alkali by a flrong and long-continued 
heat, I obtained only one cubic inch of hepatic air ; 
yet it is well known, that a flrong folution of liver of 
fulphur conflantly emits an hepatic fmell, even in the 
temperature of the atmofphere ; and the fubflance fo 
emitted contains as much hepatic air as difcolours 
filver and lead, and even their folutions; which fhows 
that an incomparably fmall quantity of this air is fuf- 
ficient to produce the effect. To difeover whether this 
extrication of hepatic air might be caufed by the depo- 
fition of fixed air from the atmofphere, I threw fome 
fulverifed calcareous hepar into aerated water, and 
by the application of heat endeavoured to obtain he¬ 
patic air, but in vain : and indeed the very circum- 
ftance that the hepatic fmell and its effects are always 
ftrongeft the firfl inflant that a bottle of the hepatic fo¬ 
lution is opened, feems to indicate that fixed air is no 
way concerned in its production. The befl liver of 
fulphur is made of equal parts of fait of tartar and ful¬ 
phur; but as about one fifth of the fait of tartar con- 
fifts of air which efcapes during the operation, it feems 
that the proportion of fulphur predominates in the re- 
fulting compound ; yet as fome of the fulphur alfo 
fublimes and burns, it is not eafy to fix the exaft pro¬ 
portion. One hundred grains of the befl, that is to 
fay the redddl liver of fulphur, afford with dilute ma¬ 
rine acid about 40 inches of hepatic air in the tem- 
Voi. VIII. 
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perature of 6o° ; a quantity equivalent to about 13 Hepatic 
grains of fulphur, as will be feen in the fequel.” ■ Air - 

Hepatic air is befl produced by marine acid : the ' v 
concentrated, nitrous acid produces nitrous air; but if 
diluted with 20 times its bulk of water, it produces 
the hepatic kind by die afliftance of heat. Concen¬ 
trated vitriolic acid poured upon liver of fulphur af¬ 
fords but little hepatic air without the afliflance of 
hear; though it conflantly decompofes the hepar ; 

“ anil (adds our author) it is partly for this reafon 
that the proportion of air is fo fmall; for it is during 
the gradual decompofition of fulphureous compounds 
that hepatic air is produced.” Hepatic air, but rot 
in a pure flate, is extricated by diflilled vinegar; its 
fmell being mixed with that of the vegetable acid. 

Some quantity of this air is produced by the faccha- 
rine acid in the temperature of 59 0 , and by fedative 
fait in that of boiling water or nearly fo ; but neither 
the arfetiical nor aerial acids produce any. 

Having prepared fome hepar fulphuris with an over 
proportion of fulphur, an hepatic air was procured by 
means of concentrated vitriolic acid ; but fo loaded 
with fulphnr,thatitdepofitedfomein the tube through 
which it was tranfmirted, and on the upper part of 
the glafs receiver. On transferring it to another re¬ 
ceiver, though then perfedtly clear and tranfparent, 
in quantity about fix cubic inches, yet next morning 
it was reduced to one inch, the infide of the glafs be¬ 
ing covered with a thick coat of fulphur ; the fmall 
quantity of elaflic fluid which remained being changed 
from hepatic to vitriolic air. “ Hence (fays Mr Kir¬ 
wan) it appears, firfl, that a fpecies of elaflic fluid 
may exifl in a flate intermediate between the aerial 
and vaporous, which is not permanently elaflic like 
air, nor immediately condenfedby cold like vapour; but 
which, by the gradual lots of its fpecific hear, may be 
reduced to a concrete form. 2. That fo large a quan¬ 
tity of fulphur may be combined with virriolic air, as 
to enable it to exhibit the properties of hepatic air for 
fome time at leaf!. A mixture of three -parts of pul- 
verifed quicklime and one of fulphur, heated to white- 
nefs in a covered crucible for one hour, became of a 
flony hardnefs ; and, being treated wiihnurine acid, 
afforded hepatic air. On heating a piece of thisflone 
in pure water, it becomes bluilli; and hence the origin 
of blue marles generally found near hot fulphurated 
waters. A calcareous hepar may alfo be formed in the 
moiflway.” 

Magnefia deprived of its fixed air, and heated in the 
fame manner with fulphur, afforded no hepatip air. It 
was procured, however, from a mixture of three parts 
of iron-filings and one of fulphur melted together, and 
treated with marine acid. This fulphurated iron dif- 
folved in marine acid affords almoft entirely hepatic 
air, and Very little of the inflammable kind. Equal 
parts of iron filings and fulphur mixed together, and 
made into a pafle with water, after heating and be¬ 
coming black, afforded hepatic air when an acid was 
poured on it; but this was mixed with inflammable air, 
probably proceeding from uncombined iron. After a few 
days this mixture loft its power bf producing hepatic 
air Mr Bergman has alfo remarked, that combinations 
of fulphur with fome other metals yield hepatic air. 

Hepatic air was obtained by pouring fome olive-oil 
npon a fewgrains of fulphur,.and heating, die mixture 
S H in 
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Hepatic in a vial with a bent tube. It was likewife obtained 
A« ~-^ in a great plenty from equal parts of fulphur andpow- 
" ’ dcred charcoal, out of which the air had previoufly 

been expelled as much as poflible : “yet (fays our 
author) it is hardly poifible to free charcoal wholly 
trom foreign air, for it foonreattradls it when expofed 
to the atmofphere.” 

Six gjrains of pyrppliorus.mixed with alum and fu- 
gar effervefeed wirhmarine acid, and afforded two cu¬ 
bic inches and an half ofhepktic air. This pyropho- 
rus had been madeftxyears before, and was keptina 
tube hermetically fealed, and forfeveral fumrners ex¬ 
pofed to the light of thefua. It was fo combuflible, 
that foine grains of it took fire while it was introduced 
.into the vial out of which the hepatic air had been ex¬ 
pelled. 

A mixture of lwo parts of white fugar (previoufly 
melted in order to free it of water) with one part of 
fulphur, when heated to about 600 or 700 degrees, 
gave out hepatic air very rapidly. This air had a 
fmell very much refembling that of onions, but con¬ 
tained neither fixed air nor any other acid. Sugar and 
fulphur melted together gave out no hepatic air when 
treated with acids. Water, fpirit of wine, and marine 
acid, decompofe this mixture, diifolving the fugar, and 
leaving the fulphur. 

Twelve grains of fulphur heated in a retort, filled 
with metallic inflammable air, afforded 110 hepatic air - r 
though the retort fmelled of it when cold, and for fome 
time after. 

Eighteen grains of liver of fulphur expofed for four 
days to fix cubic inches of fixed air, the thermometer 
at 70°, was fomewhat whitened on the furface ; the 
air not having an hepatic fmell, but rather that of 
bread. It feemed to have taken up fomc fulphur, which 
was feparated by lime-water. It was not in the leafl 
diminiihed ; and therefore fee ms to have received an 
addition of hepatic air, or rather of fulphur. 

On expo'fing a quantity of fulphureo-martial pafle 
to fixed air for five days, the latter was not at all di¬ 
miniihed, but received a flight addition of inflammable 
air. The pafte itfelf, takenoutof this air and expofed 
to the atmofphere, heated very ftrongly. 

Three grains of fulphur expofed to twelve inches of 
marine air was not diminifhed in four days. On adding 
a cubic inch of water to this air, it was all abforbed to 
one inch, which had an hepatic fmell, as had alfo the 
water, the latter evidently containing fulphur. 

Hepatic air is found naturally in coal-pits, and has 
been difeovered by Mr Bergman to be the principle 
on which the fulplmreous properties of many mineral 
waters depend. There is alfo great reafon to think 
that it 'is the peculiar produdtion of the putrefaction 
of many, if not all, animal fubflances. Rotten eggs 
and corrupted water are known to emit this fpecies of 
air, and alfo to difcolour metallic fubflances, in the 
fame manner. M. Vieliard has lately difeovered feve- 
ral other indications of this air in putrefied blood. In 
the 80th volnme of Philofophical Tranfaftions, p. 391. 
Dr Crawford gives an account of fome experiments, 
from which it appears, that a kind of hepatic airis 
contained in the virus o.f cancers. Having obtained a 
portion of this ichor from a cancerous bread;, he di¬ 
vided it into three parts, which were put into feparatc 
vials after being properly diluted With water. To one 


ofthefe he added fome vegetable fixed alkali, to ano- Hepatic 
ther a little concentrated vitriolic acid, and to the Air. 
third fome fynip of violets. No change was produced v 
by the vegetable alkali; but on the addition of the 
acid, a deep brown colour was produced, and a brilk 
effervcfcence took place at the fame time that the pe¬ 
culiar odour of the cancerous matter was greatly aug¬ 
mented, and diffufed itfelf to a conliderable diitance. 

A faint green colour was communicated to the third 
portion which had the fyrup of violets. 

As the cancerous matter on which thefe experiments 
were made had been previoufly kept fome days, Dr 
Crawford fufpefted that it might thus have acquired 
its alkaline property : as Mr Geber has fhown, that 
animal fubflances, when newly putrefied, do not con¬ 
tain any alkali. He repeated the experiment, there¬ 
fore on fome matter recently produced from a cance¬ 
rous penis. A manifeft effervefcence, though lefs 
than the foregoing, alfo took place in this cafe; the 
liquor acquired a brown colour, and the fetor increafed. 

A portion of the fame matter, diffufed through diftil- 
led water, comm »• icated a green colour as before ; 
but in fome cafes the change was fcarcely perceptible, 
though in all the experiments which were made the 
exiflenceof an alkali oneway or other was manifefled. 

The air extricated from the cancerous matter feemed 
by its fmell to referable rotten eggs more than any 
other fpecies; but to invefligatethe matter fully, fome 
portion of the virus was diffufed through diftilled wa¬ 
ter, the liquor filtered, and a fin all quantity of nitrous 
folution of filver dropped into it. A11 afh-coloured 
precipitate foon appeared diffufed like a cloud through 
the liquid, and at the end of two hours the colour of 
the mixture was changed to a deep brown. The fetid 
fmell was now rendered much fainter, and was entirely 
deflroyed by an addition of concentrated, nitrous acid, 
or by dephlogiflicated fpirit of fait; either of which 
fubflances would alfo have deflroyed the fmell of he¬ 
patic air. 

On adding the vitriolic acid to common pus, no ef¬ 
fervefcence was produced, nor was the colour of the 
liquor changed, neither did any fenfible precipitation 
take place for feveral hours. On repeating the expe¬ 
riment, however, with matter obtained from a vene¬ 
real bubo, the .liquid became flightly turbid on the ad¬ 
dition of nitrated filver, and at the end of two hours 
it had acquired a brownifh cafl. The fame effedls 
took place with the matter which iflued from a carious 
hone ; but in both cafes the precipitation was much 
lefs than with the cancerous matter. 

To procure fome quantity of the air in its feparate 
flate, a quantity of reddiih cancerous matter was mix¬ 
ed with about thrice its weight of diftilled water. On 
adding a little vitriolic acid to this mixture, an efter- 
vefcence enfued, and the air was received in a vial over 
mercury. When one-half of the mercury was expelled 
from the vial, the latter was inverted over dillilled 
water; and the portion of mercury that remained in 
it being fuffered to defeend, and the water to rife into 
its place, the vial was clofely corked. The air and 
water were then brifkly agitated together ; and the 
vial being a fecond time inverted over diftilled water, 
the cork was removed. It now appeared, by the 
height to which the water rofe, that part of the air 
had been abforbed; and on dropping in a little nitra¬ 
ted 
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Hepatic ted filver into it, a purplilh cloud, inclining to red, 
Air. was produced. In this experiment, the change of co- 
lour was at firlt fcarcely perceptible, but became very 
diftind in a few minutes. The quantity of aerial 
fluid, however, which can thus be extricated by the 
addition of acid without heat is not very confider- 
able : if heat be applied, a larger quantity of elaflic 
fluid will be produced, having the fmell of cancerous 
matter; but in that cafe it will be mixed with vitriolic 
acid air. 

To obtain this air in as pure a Hate as poflible, a 
portion of the cancerous virus, properly diluted with 
diflilled water, was introduced into a fmall vial, a little 
vitriolic acid added, the veifel filled with diflilled 
water, and a crooked tube alfo filled with water fitted 
to its neck. The extremity of the tube being then 
introduced into the neck of a bottle inverted in water, 
and the flame of a candle applied to the bottom of 
the vial, air began, to rife in white bubbles, having a 
very fetid fmell limilar to that of cancerous matter ; 
and the water impregnated with itoccafioned a dark 
brown precipitate in a folution of nitrated filver. On 
feparating the crooked tube from the vial, a very of- 
fenflve white vapour, refembling in fmell the air pro¬ 
duced in the foregoing experiment, arofe from the 
mixture, and continued to afeend for near half an 
hour. A portion of the liquor filtered, and mixed 
with a little concentrated nitrous acid, had its fmell 
entirely deflroyed; a flight effervefcence being produ¬ 
ced,, and a flaky fubftance feparated from the liquor 
and floating through it. 

On examining the alkaline matter which had been 
feparated from the cancerous virus, it was found, as 
had indeed been concluded d priori, to be the volatile 
alkali. It feemed probable that this alkali was united 
to the fixed air with which the cancerous matter was 
impregnated, becaufe the peculiar fmell of the matter 
was greatly augmented by the addition of the vitriolic 
acid; and this was confirmed by the following expe¬ 
riments. 

i. A portion of cancerous matter was diffufed 
.through diflilled water, and diflilled in a fmall retort 
with a graduated heat until the bottom of the veflel 
became red hot. The common air, which firft came 
over, was greatly impregnated with the fmell of the 
cancerous matter: however, its qualities were not 
greatly impaired by the teft of nitrous air; two mea- 
fures of it, with one of nitrous air, occupying the fpace 
oflittle lefs than two meafures. When the water be¬ 
gan to boil, a large quantity of aqueous vapour arofe; 
which, as foon as it came into contadt with the air, 
produced a white fmoke. The fmell was now percei¬ 
ved to be fimikr to that of boiled animal fubltances; 
but no permanently elaflic fluid was mixed with the 
aqueous vapour. When the greater part of the water 
was evaporated the jar containing the firft portion of 
air was removed, and the neck of the retort introdu¬ 
ced beneath an inverted veflel filled with mercury. A 
confiderable quantity of air fmelling like burnt bones 
was now extricated, which was mixed with a yellow 
empyreumatic oil. On agitating fome of it with wa¬ 
ter, part of the air was imbibed. Nitrated filver, 
dropped into the water thus impregnated, produced a 
reddilh precipitate. 

a. One meafure of the air obtained in the foregoing 


experiment was mixed with an equal quantity of alka- Hepatic 
line air. In three hours the whole occupied only the Air- 
bulk of one meafure and two-tenths, and an oily feutn ' v 
was now left upon the inner furface of the tube; and 
in eight days the interior furface of the tube was cover¬ 
ed with flender films of a yellowifh colour fpread irre¬ 
gularly upon it. The upper furface of the mercury 
within the tube was corroded; in fome places having 
a,reddilh burnifhed appearance, in others it was chan¬ 
ged into an aftt-coloured powder interfperfed witli 
brown fpots. On removing the tube from the mer¬ 
cury, the air that remained in it had a llrong fetid 
fmell, refembling that of burned bones. 

3. To difeover whether other animal fubftances 
yield an aerial fluid fimilar to that produced from the 
cancerous virus, a portion of the flelh of the neck of 
a chicken was diflilled in a fmall coated glafs-retort 
till it became red hot. A thin phlegm of a yellowifh 
colour firft came over: this was fucceeded by ayellow 
empyreumatic oil; and at the fame time a permanently 
elaflic fluid, fmelling like burned feathers, began to 
be difengaged. A flip of paper tinged with litmus, 
and reddened by acetous acid, being held over this 
fluid, prefently became blue. The remainder of the 
air was very fetid, and highly inflammable. By agi¬ 
tation in water one-half of it was abforbed ; the re¬ 
mainder was inflammable, andhumed firft with a flight 
explofion, and afterwards with a blue lambent flame. 

On dropping a nitrous folution of filver into the water 
impregnated with this air, the mixture depofited a 
brown precipitate. 

4. On treating putrid veal by diftillation with a 
graduated heat, the produds were found to be nearly 
limilar to thofe already mentioned. The air ob¬ 
tained was highly inflammable, about one-half of it 
was abforbed by water; and the liquid thus impreg¬ 
nated let fall a brown precipitate on the addition of 
nitrous folution of filver. On adding fome dephlogi- 
fticated marine acid to another portion of this liquor, 
a brifk effervefcence took place and a whitifh gelati¬ 
nous-matter was feparated; and this fubftance being 
evaporated to drynefs, became black on the addition 
of the concentrated vitriolic acid. On agitation with 
water, part of the air was abforbed as in the former 
experiment^and the remainder burned with a lambent 
flame. This air, however, extricated from putrid 
veal, had lefs of an empyreumatic fmell than that which 
was difengaged from frefh animal fubftances being ra¬ 
ther like that of putrefying animal matters. 

From thefe experiments our author concludes that 
the air extracted from animal fubftances confiftsoftwo 
diftinft fluids, the one foluble and the other Woluble 
in water. The infoluble part burns with a lambent 
flame, and has all the characters of heavy inflaminable 
air; but the foluble part reiembles that which is pro¬ 
duced from cancerous matter by the vitriolic acid; 
having a fetid odour decompofmg nitrated filver, com¬ 
bining with cauftic volatile alkali, and poflefling many 
of the properties of common hepatic air. I11 many 
particulars, however, the animal hepatic air differs from 
the common. The fmell is confiderably different, and 
in the decompofition of animal hepatic air no fulphur 
is feparated : but a kind of flaky matter which is evi¬ 
dently an animal fubftance, as turning black by the 
vitriolic acid. The following experimentis a decifive 
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Hepatic proof that no fulphur is contained in animal hepatic 
A i r - air. “ Equal parts of pure air, and of air extricated 
v from frefh beef by diftillution, were lired by the elec¬ 
tric fhock. in a ftrong glafs tube-, over mercury. A 
little diltilled water was then introduced through the 
mercury into the tube, and was agitated with the air 
which it contained. A portion of this water being 
filtered, and a ftnall quantity of muriated barytes be¬ 
ing dropped into it, the mixture remained perfectly 
tranfparent. Hence it appears, that the air extrica¬ 
ted by diflilLtion from 'frefh beef does not contain 
fulphm-, as that tubftance would have been changed 
by burning into the vitriolic acid, and the muriated 
barytes would have been decompofed. The fame ex¬ 
periment was frequently repeated with air extricated 
by diftiliatioa from the putrid as well as from the frefh 
mufcular fibres of animals; but in no inftance could 
tlie leaftveftige of vitriolic acid be difeorered. 

5. To analyfe in a more perfetl manner thefe kinds 
-of animal airs, and to determine their products when 
combined with pure air, about an ounce of the lean of 
frefh mutton was expofed to a red heat in a fmall 
coated glafs retort. V" ery near one half of the air pro¬ 
duced towards the end was abforbed by water, and 
two-thirds of that which came over about the middle. 
A feparate portion of the air, difengaged towards the 
end of the diflillatton, being allowed to remain over 
mercury for feveu hours, it was found gradually to 
diminifh in bulk ; and a fluid, having the colour and 
imell of a thin empyreumatic oil, was collected at the 
bottom of the jar. This appearance, however, is not 
couftant : the air, when placed over mercury, fome- 
times diminifhes, and at other times retains its original 
bulk. Only one eighth part of this air was abforbed 
■by water. “ Hence (fays the Dodtar) it appears, 
that a portion of the air extricated from animal fub- 
ftances by heat, referables a fpecies of hepatic air 
which was nrft difeovered by Mr Kirwan, and which 
exifls in an intermediate ftate between the aerial and 
the vaporous ; this fluid not being permanently elaftic 
like air, nor immediately condenfed by cold like va¬ 
pour, but gradually a Ilium ng the nonelaflic form, in 
confequence probably of the tendency of its feveral 
parts to unite with one. another.” 

6. To determine the proportion of fixed air con¬ 
tained in that produced from the lean of animal fub- 
flances, a quantity of air extracted from mutton was 
received over mercury in a large vial with a narrow 
neck. When the vial was little more than half filled, 
the remaining portion of the mercury was difplaced by 
introducing water that had been previoufly boiled. 
The vial being then clofely corked, the air and wa¬ 
ter were brifkly agitated together;.and the liquor-, thus 
impregnated with the foluble part of the animal air, 
was pnt into a vial, to the bottom of which heat was 
applied. Thus a part of the air was again difengaged, 
and received in a tube inverted over mercury ; and the 
procefs continued till the liquor no longer rendered 
lime-water turbid. On agitating the air a fecond time 
with water and comparing the bulk after agitation with 
that before it, it appeared that the quantity abforbed 
was about one-fourth part. From this experiment al- 
fo it appeared, tbat.animal hepatic air, when onse ab¬ 
forbed by water, is not capable of being again difen¬ 
gaged by a boiling heat; for after the fixed air 


had all been expelled, the liquor was made to boil Hcpat*.- 
nearly for halt an hour, but no permanently elaftic Air. 

fluid could be difengaged ; that portion of the liquor ~ 
which remained had a faint yellow’ colour and fmelled 
ftrongly of animal hepatic air, depoliting alfo a brown 
precipitate upon the addition of nitrated filrei . “ It 
appears therefore (fays the Doctor), that the foluble 
part of the air difengaged from animal fubftances by 
heat, confifts of three diftiuct fluids ; of alkaline air, 
fixed, and animal hepatic air. It feerned extremely 
probable, that thefe three aerial fluids, ilowly com¬ 
bining together, formed the oily empyreumatic fub- 
ftance which was collected at the bottom of the jar, 
while the air was undergoing the diminution delcribed 
above. In this concluiion 1 was confirmed by trials 
that were made with the empyreumatic oil that came 
over in the latter part of the diltillation ; for when it 
was examined by chemical tefts foon after it was ob¬ 
tained, it was found to contain fixed air, volatilte alkali, 
and animal hepatic air.” 

7. To determine the products refulting from the 
combtiftion of pure air with the animal hepatic air, 
one portion of the air extrafled from the lean of mut¬ 
ton was agiiated with water, the other was not.- One 
meafure of the former was introduced over mercury 
into a ftrong glafs tube, and then mixed with one mea¬ 
fure and an half of pure air. A fmall fhock being 
made to pafs through it, a violent exploiion took place; 
and the fpace occupied by the air in the tube was re¬ 
duced from an inch and two tenths to nine tenths of 
an inch. On agitating the refiduum with water, fix 
tenths were abforbed, and the portion abforbed ap¬ 
peared to be fixed air by its precipitating lime water. 

Five parts of nitrous air being mixed with an equal 
quantity of the infoluble refiduum, a diminution of 
three parts took place; w'hence it appears that one 
fifth of thp infoluble refiduum was pure air. Hence 
it appears that fi.ved air was produced by the inflam¬ 
mation of dephlogifticated and animal hepatic air. 

8 . Onemeafureof that portion of animal air which 
had not been agitated with water was mixed with a 
meafure and an half of pure air, and fired by the elec¬ 
tric Ihock. Previous to Lhe deflagration, the two airs 
occupied the fpace of 1.15 inches, but afterwards it 
was reduced to 1.1. On agitation with water about 
one third was abforbed ; a portion of the infoluble re¬ 
fiduum burned with a faint blue flame. 

9. As it appeared from thefe experiments, that a 
meafure and an half of dephlogifticated air was not 
fufficient rofaturate one of the animal air that had not 
been agitated with water, the experiment was repeated 
in the following manner. Two parts of pure air, with 
one of the animal kind, occupied the fpace of eight 
tenths of an inch, but when fired by the ele&ric {hock, 
the refiduum flood at a little left than half an inch ; 
and this refiduum was almoft wholly abforbed on agi¬ 
tation with lime-water. By a fubfequent trial it was 
found, that nearly one-half of the animal air ufed in 
this experiment was foluble in water. When equal 
parts of pure and animal air were burned together, a 
conliderable increafe of bulk almoft invariably took 
place; and when the animal was to the pure air as 21 
to is, the bulk of the mixture was increafed one half. 

The refiduum of the air was inflair mable. 

10. To inveftigate the caufe of this augmentation 

of 
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Hepatic of bulk, three menfurcs of animal were mixed with is more innocent : and it is alfo exceedingly probable Hepatic. 

A ‘ r * two of pure air ; ami feveral itrong electric (hocks that fome of this fcmimetal rifts in the preparation of il 

were made to pafs through the mixture, but without what is called the dephlogifi'tcated or oxygenated m 3 x\nc, Htptago- 

being able to fet it on fire. On adding half a mea- acid. nal - 

furc more ol. pure air, it took fire ; and the bulk was Hepatic /.Hoes , the inlpiilated juice of a fpecies of ' 
augmented from .9 to 1.3 inches. Three meafures of Aloe. 

the rtfiduum were then mixed with three of pure air. Hepatic Stuns. See Liver Stone. 

and l!u; mixture fired by the electric ihock ; the bulk Hepatic Water. See Hepar Sulphuris. 

of the mixture being reduced from one inch to .56. HEPATICA, in botany, a fpecies of Anemone. 

On agitation with lime-waier, two-thirds were ab- HEPATITIS, in medicine, an inflammation of the 
forbed, and the remainder confuted almolt cn.i.ely of liver. See Medicine 

pure air. HEPATOSCOPIA (formed of wrap liver, and 

11 . Having accidentally taken two or three fmall / confider), in antiquity, a fpecies ofdivination, 

fhocks through fome alkaline air, and not oi.ferving wherein predictions weremade by ijifperiing thelivers 
any feniiblc increafe of bulk, the DoCtor mixed it with of animals. • » 

an equal quantity of pure air, tiot apprehending that Hei-a toscopia is alfo ufed asa general name for 

any decompcfition had taken place. Conirary to ex- divination by intrails. 

pecla ion, however, the two fluids entered rapidly in- HEPH/EbTIA, in Grecian antiquity, an Athe- 
to combination with each other the moment that the nian febival in honour of Vulcan, the chief ceremony 
electric (hock was made to pafs through them. The jar, of which was a race with torches. It was performed 
which he held loofely in his hand, as it was invert- in this manner: The antagonibswerethreeyoung men, 
edover the jar, was carried obliquely upward with one of whom, by lot, took a lighted torch in his hand, 
great violence ; the ftand of the prime conductor was and began bis courfe ; if the torch was extinguillied 
broken, and the cylinder (hivered into a thoufand before he finiflied the race, he delivered it to thefe- 
pieces. The experiment, however, was afterwards cond ; and he in like manner to the third : the victory 
fafely repeated with a very ftrong apparatus; the jar was his who firftcarripd the torch lighted to the end 
beingprefieddown with a plate of iron for the pur- of the race: and to this fucceffive delivering of the 
pofe of retaining it in its place. torch we find many allufions in ancient writers. 

“It appeared (fays the Do&or), that when the al- HEPHTHEM 1 MERIS (compofed of 
kaline and pure air were immediately mixed together, half, and y e F &,part), in the Greek and' Latin 

and a fmall (hock was made to pafs through them, poetry, a fort of verfe confiding of three feet and a 
they would not take fire;, but when three or four fyjlable ; that is, of feven half feet, 
fhocks were previously taken through the alkaline air, Such are moll of the verfes in Anacreon : 
and the latter was afterwards mixed with an equal I hiym Arpa ifas 

quantity of pure air, they exploded with great vio- j jy KatP ^ a 

• lence. One-fixth of the refidnum was alkaline, the And that of Aribophanes, in his PI 1 tus : ’ 
remainder phlogiflicated air." e 

Several other experiments are related by the DoCtor They are alfo called trimetri cntalecltci. 
in this paper, which tend to fhow that animal hepatic Hephth Em'iMERis,or Hephthemimeresfszlfo aese- 
air is extricated in large quantity by the procefs of ffira after the third foot ; that is, on the feventli half 
putrefaction. By diddling a green cabbage leaf, he f 00 t. It is a rule, that this fyllable, though it be 
alfo obtained an aerial fluid, in mod of its properties ffiort in itfelf, mull be made long on account of tlie 
refembling animal hepatic air. The fetid fuyellof this caefura, or to make it znhepthsmimeris. Asm that verfe 
gas is dedroyed by differing it to remain in contact of Virgil. 

with pure air for feveral weeks ; and fo effectually by Stfurih agitatu, amor, et emfiia virtus, 

the vapour of dephlogiflicated marine acid, that he It may be added that the caefura, is not to be on the 
was induced to try the efficacy of this fluid as an ap- fifth foot, as it is in the verfe which Dr Harris gives 
plication to cancers. I11 fome cafes it appeared to be us for an example.* 
of fervice, though fome ulcerated cancers were found lllelatus niveum mMifultusHyaeintit. 1 

fo irritable, that they could bear no application what- This is not a hepthemimeris caefura, but a hennea- 
ever. The liquid itfelf appears to be unfafe when mimeris, 1. e. o; nine half feet, 
taken inwardly. Dr Cravford having taken 20 drops HEPTACHORD, in the ancient poetry, fignified 
of it largely diluted with water, found himfelf affeCted verfes that were fung or played on feven chords, that 
with an obcufepain and fenfe of condriCtion in his is,.on feven different notes. In this fenfe it was ap- 
domach and bowels, which redded the ufeof emetics plied to the lyre when it had ]mt feven brings. One 
and laxatives, butyieldcd to fulpbureous water. He °f the intervals is alfo called' an heptachord, as con¬ 
found afterwards, that themanganefe which had been taining the fame number of degrees between theex- 
ufed in the dillillation of ilic acid, contained a fmall tremes. 

quantity of lead. He relates alfo, on the authority of HEPTAGON, in geometry^ a figure confiding of 
Dr Ingenhoufz, that a Dutchman of his acquaintance feven tides, and as many angles. In t'oitification, a 
tome time ago drank a confidcrable quantity of the place is termed an heptagon, that has feven badions 
dephlogilticated marine acid ; the effedts it produced for its defence. 

Were fo violent, that he narrowly efcaped with his life. HEPTAGONAL, number.-, in arithmetic^ fort 
Thefe deleterious qualities our author aferibes to lead ; of polygonal numbers, wherein the difference of the 
though it can byno means be proved that mangaiiefe: terms of the com (ponding arithmetical progreffion. is 

S* 
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Heptandria 5. One of the properties of thefe numbers is, that if 
II they be multiplied by 40, and 9 be added to the pro- 
Heracleo- duet, the fum will be a fquare number. 

_ n '* C5 ‘ . HEPTANDRIA, in botany (from tv t« jeptem , and 
anf a man') ; the feventh clafs in Linnaeus’s fexual 
method, confiding of plants with hermaphrodite flow¬ 
ers, which have feven Itamina or male-organs, Tlie 
orders are four, derived from the number of flyles or 
female-organs. 

HEPTANGULAR, in geometry, an appellation 
given to figures which have feven angles. 

HEPT ARCHY (compounded of theGreek «->•*.•</< fe¬ 
ven,” and »fx»,impelium, “government”), agovern- 
ment compofed of feven perfons, or a country govern¬ 
ed by feven perfons, or divided into feven kingdoms. 

The Saxon heptarchy included all England, which 
was cantoned out into feven petty independent king¬ 
doms, peopled and governed by different clans and co¬ 
lonies ; viz. thofe of Kent,the South Saxons, Weft Sax¬ 
ons, Eaft Saxons, Northumberland, the Eaft Angles, 
and Mercia. The heptarchy was formed by degrees 
from the year 45 5, when firft the kingdom of Kent 
waseredted, and Hengift alfumed the title of king of 
Kent immediately after the battle of Eglesford ; and 
it terminated in 827 or 828, when king Egbert reu¬ 
nited them into one, made the heptarchy into a mo¬ 
narchy, and alfumed the title of king of England. It 
muftbeobferved, however, that though Egbert became 
monarch of England, he was not perfectly abfolute. 
The kingdom which he actually poflefled confifted of 
the ancient kingdoms ofWelfex, Sulfex, Kent, and 
Elfex, that had been peopled by Saxons and Jutes. 
As for the other three kingdoms, whofe inhabitants 
were Angles, he contented himfelf with preferving the 
fovereignty over them, permitting them to be govern¬ 
ed by kings who were his vafials and tributaries. 

The government of the heptarchy, reckoning from 
the founding of the kingdom of Mercia; the laftof the 
feven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, lafted 243 years ; but 
if the time fpentby theSaxons in their conquefts from 
the arrival of Hengift in 449 be added, the heptarchy 
will be found to have lafted 378 years from its com¬ 
mencement to its dilfolution. The caufes of the dif- 
folution of the heptarchy were the great inequality 
among the feven kingdoms, three of which greatly 
furpalfed the others in extent and power; the default 
of male heirs in the royal families of all the kingdoms, 
that of Weflex excepted ; and the concurrence of va¬ 
rious circumftances which combined in the time of 
Egbert. 

HERACLEA, an ancient city of Turkey in Eu¬ 
rope and in Romania, with the fee of an archbilhop 
of the Grecian Church, and a fea-port. It was a very 
famous place in former times, and there are ftill fome 
remains of its ancient fplendor. Theodore Lafcaris 
took it from David Comnenus, emperor of Trebifond; 
when it fell into the hands of the Genoefe, but Ma¬ 
homet II. took it from them; fince which time it has 
been in the pofleffion of the Turks. It is near the 
fea. E. Long. 27. 48. N.Lat. 40.27. 

HERACLEONITES, a fed! of Chriftians, the 
followers of Heracleon, who refined upon the Gnoftic 
divinity, and maintained that the world was not the 
immediate produdtion of the fon of God, but that he 
was only the occafional caufe of its being created by 


the demiargus. The Heracleonites denied the autho- Ileradeam 
rity of the prophecies of the old Teftamcnt, main- HeraoUds. 
taining that they ". ere mere random founds in the air ; ” * 

and that St John the Baptift was the only true voice 
that dire&ed to the Meffiah. 

HERACLEUM, Madness ; Agenusof the digy- 
nia order, belonging to thepentandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 4Sth or¬ 
der, Umbellate. The irnit is elliptical, emarginated, 
comprefled, ffiid ftriated, with a thin border. The co¬ 
rolla is difform, inflexed, and emarginated ; theinvo- 
crum droppingoff. There are fivefpecies, ofwhieh the 
raoft remarkable is the jfpondylium, or cowparfnip. 

This is commonin many parts of Britain, and other 
northern parts of Europe aud Afia.—Gmelin, in his 
Flora Siberica, p. 214. tells us, that the inhabitants of 
Kamfchatka, about the beginning of Jnly, colled the 
foot-ftalks of the radical leaves of this plant, and after 
peeling off the rhind, dry them feparately in the fun, 
and then, tying them in bundles, dry them carefully in 
the lhade :in a fhorttime afterwards, thefe dried ftalks 
are covered over withayellowfaccharine dllorefcence, 
tafting like liquorice : and in this ftate they are eaten 
as a great delicacy.—The Ruffians not only eat the 
ftalks thus prepared, but procure from them a very in¬ 
toxicating fpirit. They firft ferment them in water 
with the greater bilberries ( vacchiium uligtnofum ), and 
then diftil the liquor to what degree of ftrength they 
pleafe ; which Gmelin fays is more agreeable to the 
rafte than fpirits made from corn. This may therefore 
prove a good fuccedaneum for whifky, and prevent the 
confumptionof much barley, which ought to be applied 
to betterpurpofes—Swine and rabbits are very fond of 
this plant. In the county of Norfolk it is called hog- 
voted. 

HERACLIDAs, the defendants of Hercules, 
greatly celebrated in ancient hiftory. Hercules at his 
death left to his fon Hyllus all the rights and demands 
which be had upon die Peloponnefus, and permitted 
him to marry iole as foon as he came of age. The po- 
fterity of Hercules were no't more kindly treated by 
Euriftheus than their father had been, and they were 
obliged to retire for protedlion to the court of Ceyx, 
king of Trachinia. Euriftheus purfued them thither; 
and Ceyx, afraid of his refen tment, begged the Hera- 
clidae to depart from his dominions. From Trachinia 
they came to Athens, where Thefeus the king of the 
country, who had accompanied their father in fome of 
his expeditions,received them with great humanity, and 
affifted them againft their common enemy Euriftheus. 
Euriftheus was killed by the hand of Hyllus himfelf, 
and his childrenperiffiedw'ith him, andall the cities of 
the Peloponnefus became the undifputed property of 
the Heraclidae. Their triumph, however, was ffiort; 
their numbers were leffened by a peftilence; and the 
oracle informed them, that they had taken pofleffion of 
the Peloponnefus before the gods permitted their re¬ 
turn. Upon this they abandoned Peloponnefus, and 
came to fettle in the territories of the Athenians,where 
Hyllus,obedient to hisfather’s commands, married Iole 
the daughter of Eurytus. Soon after he confulted the 
oracle, anxious to recover the Peloponnefus ; and the 
ambiguity of the anfwer determined him to make a fe- 
cond attempt. He challenged to Angle combat A- 
treus, the fucceffor of Euriftheus on the throne of My¬ 
cenae; 
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HeracliJcs, cense ; and it was mutually agreed that the undidurb- 
Heraclita3. e d pofleffion of the Peloponncfus Ihould be ceded to 
*■ v whofoever defeated his adverb ry. Echennis accepted 
the challenge of Atreus, and I-fyllus was killed, and 
the Heraclidse a fecond time departed from Pelopon- 
ltefus. Cleodsens the foil of Hylhis made a third at¬ 
tempt, and was equally unfuccefsful; and his Ion A- 
riftomachus fome time after met with the fame unfa¬ 
vourable reception, and perifhed in the held of battle. 
Aridoc'emus, Temenns, and Clirefphontts, the three 
fons of Ariftomachus, encouraged by the more ex- 
prclFtve word of an oracle, and defirous to revenge the 
death of their progenitors, alfentbled a numerous force, 
and with a fleet invaded all Peloponnefus. Their ex¬ 
pedition was attended with much fuccefs; and after 
fome decilive battles, they became mailers of all the 
peninfula. The recovery of the Peloponnefus by the 
defcendants of Hercules forms an interefting epoch in 
ancient hiltory, which is univerfally believed to have 
happened 80 years after the Trojan war, or 1190 years 
before the Chriftian tera. This conquell was totally 
atchievcd about 120 years after the fitd attempt of Hyl- 
lns, who was killed about 20 years before the Trojan 
war. As it occafioned a world of changes and revolu¬ 
tions in the affairs of Greece, in fee Rich that fcarce a 
Hate or people but were turned npfide down thereby, 
the return of the Heraclidse is the ej ocha of the begin¬ 
ning of profane hiltory : all the time that preceded it 
is repined fabulous. Accordingly, Ephorus, Cuma- 
■nus, Calilthenes, and Theopompus, only begin their 
hillories from hence. 

HERACLIDES 0/ Pontus, a Greek philofopher, 
the difciple of Speulippus, and afterwards of Aridotle, 
flourilhed about 336 B. C. His vanity prompted him 
to defire cne of his friends to put a ferpent into his 
bed juft as he was dead, in order to raife a belief that 
he was afeended to the heavens among the gods ; but 
the cheat was difeovered. All his works are loft. 

HERACLITUS, a famous Ephefian philofopher, 
who flourilhed about the 69th Olympiad, in the time 
of Darius Hyftafpes. He is laid to have continually 
bewailed the wicked lives of men, and, as often as he 
came among them, to have fallen a-weeping ; contrary 
to Democritus, who made the follies of mankind a 
fubjedt of laughter. He retired to the temple of Di¬ 
ana, and played at dice with the boys there ; faying 
to the Ephefians who gathered round him, “ Word 
of men, what do ye wonder at ? Is it not better to do 
thus than to govern you ?’ 5 Darius wrote to this philofo¬ 
pher to come and live with him; but he refufed the of¬ 
fer: at lad, out of hatred to mankind, he retired to the 
mountains, where lie contracted a droply by living on 
herbs, which dedroyed him at 60 years of age. His 
writings gained him fo great reputation, that his fol¬ 
lowers were called Heraclitians. Laertius fpeaks of a 
treatife upon nature, divided into three books, one con- 


HERA 

A Science which teaches how to blazon or explain 
in proper terms, all that belongs to coats-of- 
arms ; and how to marfhal, or difpofe regularly, divers 
arms on a field. It alfo teaches whatever relates to the 


cerning the univerfe, the fecond political, the third Heraclivs 
theological. This book he depolited in the temple of Herald, 
Diana; and it is faid, that he affedted to write ob- ' v 
feurely, led it (hould be read by the vulgar, and be¬ 
come contemptible. '1 he fundamental dodlrineofhis 
philofophy was, that fire is the principle of all things; 
and the ancient philofophers have colleided and pre- 
ferved admirable apophthegms of this philofopher. 

HERACLIUS, emperor of the ead, a renowned 
warrior, died A. D. 641. He carried on long and 
bloody wars with the Saracens, by whom he was al- 
mod always defeated. See Arabia, n° 67—93. 

HERALD, fays Verdegan, is derived from the 
Saxon word Herehault , and by abbreviation Her ait, 
which in that language lignifies the champion of 
an army ; and growing to be a name of office, it 
was given to him who, in the army, had the fpecial 
charge to denounce war, to challenge to battle and 
combat, to proclaim peace, and to execute martial mef- 
fages. But the bulinefs of heralds in Britain is as fol¬ 
lows, viz. To marflial, order, and condudt all royal 
cavalcades, ceremonies at coronations,royal marriages, 
installations, creations of dukes, marquifes, earls, vif- 
coiipts, barons, baronets, and dubbing of knights; em¬ 
battles, funeral procellions, declarations of war, procla¬ 
mations of peace, &c.: To record and blazon the arms 
of the nobility and gentry; and to regulate any a- 
bufes therein through the Englifh dominions, under 
the authority of the Earl Marfhal, to whom they are 
fubfervient. The office of Wind for, Cheder, Rich¬ 
mond, Somerfet, York, and Lancader-heralds, is to be 
affidants to the kings at arms, in the different branches 
of their office ; and they are fuperior to each other, 
according to creation, in the above order. 

Heralds were formerly held in much greater edeem 
than they are at prefent; and were created and chri- 
dened by the king, who, pouring a gold-cup of wine 
on their head, gave them the herald-name : but this 
is now clone by the earl-marfhal. They could not ar¬ 
rive at the dignity of herald without having been fe- 
ven years pnrfuivant; nor could they quit the office of 
herald, bin to be made king at arms. 

Richard III. was the fird who formed them, in 
England, into a college ; and afterwards great pri¬ 
vileges were granted them by Edward VI. and Phi¬ 
lip and Mary. 

The origin of heralds is very ancient. Stentoris 
reprefented by Homer as herald of the Greeks, who 
had a voice louder than 50 men together. The Greeks 
called them xepvxes, and ueypHpvAant ;; and the Romans, 
feualcs. The Romans had a college of heralds, ap¬ 
pointed to decide whether a war were juft or unjud ; 
and to prevent its coming to open hodilities, till all 
means had been attempted for deciding the difference 
in a pacific way. 
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marfhalling of folemncavalcades, proceffions, andother 
public ceremonies at coronations, indallations, crea¬ 
tions of peers, nuptials, chriftening of princes, fune¬ 
rals, &c. 

Arms, 
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Definitior, Arms, or coats of arms, are hereditary marks of 


dry. 


origin, &c. honour, made up of fixed and determined colours and 
of Herai- fjg m - eS) granted by fovereign princes, as a reward for 
military valour, a Aiming virtue, or a fignal public 
fervice; and which ferve to denote the defeent and 
alliance of the bearer, or to diftinguifh flates, cities, 
focietics, &c. civil, ecclefiaftical, and military. 

Thus heraldry is the fcience, of which arms are the 
properobjeft; but yet they differ much both in their 
origin and antiquity. Heraldry, according to Sir 
George Mackenzie, “ as digefted into an art, and 
fubjefted to rules, mud be aferibed to Charlemaign 
and Frederick Barbaroffa, for it did begin and grow 
with the feudal law.” Sir John Feme is of opinion, 
that we did borrow arms from the Egyptians ; mean¬ 
ing, from their hieroglyphicks. Sir William Dug- 
dale mentions, that arms, as marks of honour, wdre firfl 
ufed by great commanders in war, necefhty requiring 
that their perfons fhould be notified to their friends 
and followers. The learned Alexander Nifbet, in his 
excellent fyftem of heraldry, fays, that arms owe their 
rife and beginning to the light of nature, and that 
figns and marks of honour were made ufe of in the firft 
ages of the world, and by all nations, however fimple 
and illiterate, to diftinguifh the noble from the ignoble. 
We find in Homer, Virgil, and Ovid, that their 
heroes had divers' figures on their Ihields, whereby 
their perfons were diftinftly- known. Alexander the 
Great, defirous to honour thofe of his captains and 
foldiers who had done any glorious aftion, and alfo 
to excite an emulation among the reft, did grant them 
certain badges to be borne on their armour, pennons, 
and banners; ordering, at the fame time, that no per- 
fon or potentate, through his empire, fhould attempt 
or prefume to give or tolerate the bearing of thofe 
figns upon the armour of any man, but it fhould be a 
power referved to himfelf; which prerogative has 
been claimed everfince by all other Icings and fovereign 
■ princes within their dominions. 

After thefe and many other different opinions, all 
that can be faid with any certainty is, that in all ages, 
men have made ufe of figures of living creatures, or 
fymbolical figns, to denote the bravery and courage 
either of their chief or nation, to render themfelves 
the more terrible to their enemies, and even to diftin¬ 
guifh themfelves or families, as names do individuals. 
The famous C. Agrippa, in his treatife of the vanity 
of fciences, cap. 8r. has collefted many inftances of 
thefe marks of diftinftion, anciently borne by king¬ 
doms and Hates that were anyway civilized, viz. 


The Egyptians 
The Athenians 
The Go:hs 
The Romans 
The Franks 
The Saxons 


o 


' an Ox, 
an Owl, 

, a Bear 
an Eagle, , 
, a Lion, 
a Horfe 


The laftisftillbornein the arms of his prefent Bri¬ 
tannic majefty. As to hereditary arms of families, 
William Cambden, Sir Henry Spelman, and other 
judicious heralds, agree, that they began no fooner 
than towards the latter end of the nth century. Ac¬ 
cording to Father Meneftrier’s opinion, a French wri¬ 
ter whofe aifthority is of great weight in this mat¬ 
ter, Henry l’Oifeleur (the Falconer) who was raifed 
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to the imperil throneof the Weft in 920, by regal .1- 
ting tournaments in Germany, gave occalion to the 
eftablifhment of family-arms, or hereditary marks of 
lionour, which undeniably are more ancient and 
better obferved among the Germans than in any 0- 
ther nation. Moreover, this laft author aliens, that 
with tournaments firft came up coats-of-arms ; which, 
were a fort of livery made up of feveral lifts, fillets, 
or narrow pieces of fluff of divers colours, from 
whence came the fefs, the bend, the pale, &c: which 
were the original charges of family-arms; for they 
who never had been at tournaments, had not fuch 
marks of diftinftion. They who infilled themfelves 
in the Croifades, took up alfo feveral new figures hi¬ 
therto unknown in the armorial enfigns ; fuch as ale- 
rions, bezants, efcalop-fhells, martlets, &c. but more 
particularly croffes, of different colours for diftinftion’s 
fake. From this it may be concluded, that heraldry, 
like moft human inventions, was infenfibly introduced 
and eftablifhed; and that, after haling been rude and 
unfettled for many ages, it was at laft metliodifed, per¬ 
fected, and fixed, by the Croifades and tournaments. 

Thefe marks of colour are called arms, from their 
being principally and firft worn by military men at 
war and tournaments, who had them engraved, em- 
boffed, or depifted on Ihields, targets, banners, or o- 
ther martial inftruments. They are alfo called coats- 
of-arms, from the cuftom of the ancients embroidering 
them on the coats they wore over their arms, as he¬ 
ralds do to this day. 

Arms are diftinguifhed by different names, to de¬ 
note the caufes of their bearing ; fuch as. 


ARMS 


Of Dominion, 
Of Pretenfion, 
Of Conceflion, 
Of Community. 


Of Patronage, 
Of Family, 

Of Alliance, 
Of Succellion. 


Arms of dominion or fovereignty are thofe which, 
emperors, kings, and fovereign flates, do conftantly 
bear; being, as it were, annexed to the territories, 
kingdoms, and provinces, they poflefs. Thus the 
three lions are the arms of England, the fleurs-de-lis 
thofe of France, &c. 

Arms of pretenfion are thofe of fuch kingdoms, 
provinces, or territories, to which a prince or lord has 
fome claim, and which he adds to his own, although 
the faid kingdoms or territories be pofTeffed by a foreign 
prince or other lord. Thus the kings of England have 
quartered the arms of France with their own, ever 
fince Edward III. laid claim to the kingdom of France, 
which happened in the year 1330, on account of his 
being fon to Ifaljclla, fifter to Charles the Kandfome, 
who died without iffue. 

Arms of conceffpon or augmentation of honour, are 
either entire arms, or elfe one or more figures, given 
by princes as a reward for fome extraordinary fervice. 
We read in liiftory, that Robert Bruce king of Scot¬ 
land, allowed the earl of Wintoun’s anceftor to bear, 
in his coat-armour, a crown fupported by a fword, to 
fhow that he, and the clan Seaton, of which he was 
the head, fupported his tottering crown. Tlie late 
Queen Anne granted to Sir Cloudefly Shovel, rear- 
admiral of Great Britain, a cheverofi between two 
flenrs-de-lis in chief, and a crefcentin bafe, to denote 
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Chap. I. HERA 

Of the three great victories he had gained; two over the 
Shield, &c. French, and one over the Turks. 

'---- Arms of community, are thofe of bilhoprics, cities, 

univerlities, academies, focieties,companies, and other 
bodies corporate. 

Arms of patronage, arc fuch as governors of pro¬ 
vinces, lords of manors, patrons of benefices, &c. add 
to their family-arms, as a token of their fuperiority, 
rights, and jurifdiflion. Thefe arms have introduced 
into heraldry, caftles, gates, wheels, ploughs, rakes, 
harrows, &c. 

Arms oi family, or paternal arms, are thofe that be¬ 
long to one particular family, that diftinguifh it from 
others, and which no perfon is fuffered to affiime with * 
out committing a crime,which fovereigns have a right 
to reftrain and punilh. 

Arms of alliance, are thofe which families,or private 
perfons, take up amffoin to their own; to denote the 
alliances they have contracted by marriage. This fort 
of arms is either impaled, or borne in an efcutcheon of 
pretence, by thofe who have married heireffes. 

Arms of fuccefion, are fuch as are taken up by them 
who inheritcertaineflates,manors, &c. either by will, 
entail, or donation, and which they either impale or 
quarter with their own arms ; which multiplies the 
titles of fomc families out of neceffity, and not through 
oflentation, as many imagine. 

Thefe are the eight clafles under which the divers 
forts of arms are generally ranged ; but there is a fort 
which blazoners call ajfumptive arms, being fuch as arc 
taken up by the caprice or fancy of upftaris, though 
of ever fo mean extraction, who, being advanced to a 
degree of fortune, aflume them without a legal title. 
This, indeed, isa great abufe of heraldry; and common 
only in Britain, for on the continent no fuch practice 
takes place. 

We now proceed to confider the eflential and inte¬ 
gral parts of arms, which are thefe : 

The Escutcheon, The Charges, 

The Tinctures, The Ornaments. 

CHAP I. 

Of the Shield or Escutcheon. 

The Shield or Efcutcheon is the field or ground 
Whereon are reprefented the figures that make up a 
coat of arms : for thefe marks of diftiuftion were put 
•n bucklers or Ihields before they were placed on ban¬ 
ners, fiandards, flags, and coat-armour; and wherever 
they may be fixed, they are ftill on a plane or fuper- 
ficies whofe form refembles a ftiield. 

Shield, in heraldry called efcutcheons or fcutcheons, 
from the Latin word feutum, have been, and ftill are, 
of different forms, according to different times and 
nations. Amongft ancient fhields, fome were almofl 
like a liorfe-fhoe, fuch as is reprefented byn° i. in the 
figure of Efcutcheons; others triangular, fomewhat 
pfete. rounded at the bottom, asn° 2. The people whoin- 
CCXXVII habited Mefopotamia, now called Diarbeck, made ufe 
of this fort of ftiield, which it is thought they -had of 
the Trojans. Somermes the fhicld was heptagonal, 
that is, had feven tides, as n° 3. The firft of this 
fhape is faid to have been ufed by the famous triumvir 
M. Antony. That ofknights-banneret was fquare,like 
a bannner, as n° 4, As to modern efcutcheons, thofe of 
Vol. VJ 1 I. 
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the Italians, particularly of ecclefiaftics, are generally The 
oval, as n Q 5. The Englifti, French, Germans, and TincStures* 
other nations; have their efcutcheons formed different v ” 
ways, according to the carver’s or painter’s fancy: fee 
the various examples contained from n° 6—16 of the 
figure. But the efcutcheons of maids, widows, and of 
fuch as are born ladies, and are married to private 
gentlemen, is of the form in a lozenge: See n* 17—20. 

Sir George Mackenzie mentions one Muriel, countefs 
of Strathern, who carried her arms in a lozenge, anno 
1284, which fhows how long we have been verfant in 
heraldry. 

Armorifls diftinguilh feveral parts or points in efcut¬ 
cheons, in order to determine exactly the pofition of 
the bearings they are charged with; they are here de¬ 
noted by the firft nine letters of the alphabet, ranged 
in the following manner : 

A- the dexter chief. . 

B-- -the precife middle chief. 

C — the fmifter chief. 

D - the honour point. 

E-- the fefs point. 

F- the nombrilpoint. 

G-- the dexter bafe. 

H—-Me precife middle bafe. 

I- the fmifter bafe. 

The knowledge of thefe points is of great import¬ 
ance, and ought to be well obferved, for they are fre¬ 
quently occupied with feveral things of different kinds. 

It is neceffary to obferve, that the dexter fide of the 
efcutcheon isoppofite to the left hand, and the fmifter 
fide to the right hand of the perfon that looks on it. 

CHAP. II. 

Of Tinctures, Furs, Lines, and Diffe¬ 
rences. 



Sect. I. Of Tin flares. 

By tinflures is meant, that variable hue of arms 
which is common both to fhields and their bearings. 
According to the French heralds, there are but feven 
tinflures in armory; of which two are metals, theothcr 
five arc colours. 

The Metals are, 

} ,ernKd { 

The Colours are 


Gold, , 
Silver, 


Blue, 

Red, 

Green, 

Purple, 

Black, 


1 

I 

}> termed 

I 

J 


Azure. 

Gules. 

Vert. 

Pnrpure, 

Sable. 


When natural bodies, fuch as animals,plants, cek 
ftial bodies, &c. are introduced into coats of arms, 
they frequently retain their natural colours, which is 
expreffed in this fcience by the word- proper. 

Befides the five colours abovement-ioned, .the Eng* 
liih writers on heraldry admit two others, viz. 

BloocL colour, } lermed {Valgule. 

But thefe two are rarely to be found in Britifh bear¬ 
ings. 

Thefe tinflures are reprefented in engravings and 
3 I drawings 
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Ths drawings (the invention of the ingenious Silvefter Pe- 
TiniSurct. tra Sandta, an Italian author of the laft century) by 
dots and lines, as in fig. ii. n° I—9. • • 

Or is expreffed by dots. 

Urgent needs no mark, and is therefore plain. 

Jzttre, by horizontal lines. 

Gules, by perpendicular lines. 

Vert, by diagonal lines from the dexter chief to the 
finifterbafe points. 

Purpure, by diagonal lines from the fmifter chief to 
the uexter bale points. 

Sable, by perpendicular and horizontal lines crolfing 
each other. 

Tenny, by diagonal lines from the finifter chief to 
the dexter bafe points, traverfed by horizontal 
lines. 

Sanguine, by lines eroding each other diagonally 
from dexter to fmifter, andfrom finilter to dexter. 

Sir George M’Kenzie obferves, that “ fome fan- 
taftic heralds have blazoned not Ouly by the ordinary 
colours and metals; but by flowers, days of the week, 
parts of a man’s body, &c. and have been condemned 
for it by the heralds of all nations. Yet the Englifh 
have fo far owned this fancy,” (the molt judicious of 
them, as Mr Cartwright and others, reprobate it as 
abfurd), “ that they give it for a rule, that the coats 
of fovereigns fbouldbe blazoned by the planets, thofe 
of noblemen by precious ftones; and have fuited them 
in the manner here fet down: 

Or Topaz Sol. 

Argent Pearl Luna. 

Sable Diamond Saturn. 
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put upon colour, nor metal upon metal : hut this can- The F ur». ^ 

not hold but where metals and colours are expreffed. <v 

, The Englifh heralds give different names to the 
roundlet (n° 10), according to its colour. Thus, if 
it is 

Or, ') f Bezant. 

Argent, Plate. 

Azure, Hurt. 

Gules, Terteau. 

Vert, it is called a ^ Pomey. 

Purpure, 1 Golpe. 

Sable, I Pellet. 

Tenny, | Orange. 

Sanguine, \_Guze. 

The French, and all other nations, do not admit 
fucha multiplicity of names to this figure; but call 
them Bezants, after an ancient coin flruckat Conlian- 
tinople, once Byzantium, if they are Grand Torteauxj 
if of any other tiii&ure, expreffing the fame. 

Sect. II. Of Furs. 

F urs reprefent the hairy fkin of certain beafls, pre¬ 
pared for the doublings or linings of robes and gar¬ 
ments of. hate : and as fhields were anciently covered 
with furred fkins,. they are therefore ufed in heraldry 
not only for the linings of the mantles, and other or¬ 
naments of the fhields, but alfo in the coats of arms 
themfelves. 

There are three different kinds in general ufe, viz. 

1. Ermine s which is a field argent, powdered with 
black fpots, their tails terminating in three hairs. (Fig. 


Gules Ruby Mars. ii. n°ii.) 

Azure Sapphire Jupiter. 2. Counter-ermine, where the field is fable, and the 

Vert Emerald Venus. powdering white. (n° 12.) 

Purpure Amethyft Mercury.* 3 - Vair (n° 15.), which is expreffed by blue and 

Tenny Jacinth Dragon’s-head. white fkins, cut into the forms of little bells, ranged 

Sanguine Sardonix Dragon’s-tail. in rows oppofite to each other, the bafe of the white 
*t But I crave leave to fay, that thefe are but mere ones being always next to that of the blue ones, 
fanciesand are likewife unfit for the art, for thefe Vair isufually of fix rows ; if there be more or fewer, 
reafons : id, The French (from whom the Englifh the number ought to be expreffed ; and if the colours, 
derive their heraldry, not only in principles, but in are different from thofe abovementioned, they mull 
words of the French language) do not only not ufe likewife be expreffed. 

thefe different ways of blazoning, but treat them en The Englilh multiply the furs, as well as the names- 
ridicule, 2dly, The Italian, Spanifh, and Latin he- of the tindtures, though na other nation has adopted 
raids ufe no fuch different forms, but blazon by the fuch varieties. Thus they give us, 
ordinary metals and colours. 3dly, Art fhouldimitate 1. White, which is thenatural colour of theermine; 
nature ; and as it would be an unnatural thing in com- but it is ufed on no other occafion but jn the deferip- 
mon difeourfe not to call red red becaufe a prince tions of mantles. 

wears it, fo it is unnatural to ufe thefe terms in he- 2. Ermines, which is the fame with contra-ermine., 
raldry. And it may fall out to be very ridiculous in 3. Erminois; the field is Or, the powdering Sable, 
fome arms : for inffance, if a prince had for his arms (n° 13.) For the ufe of this fur Gnillim cites Bara, 
an afs r.ouchant under his burden gales, how ridiculous p. 14. but no filch fur is to be found in Bara, 
would it be to fay he had an afs couchaut Mars ?—A 4. Pean ; the field is Sable, the powdering Or,’ 
hundred other examples might be given; but it is (n°l4.) The French ufe no fuch term : butthcycall 
enough to fay, that this is to confound colours with all furs ordoublings des pannes,ox per.nes; which term 
charges, and the things that are borne with colours, has pofftbly given rife to this miftake, and many 
4thly, It makes the art unpleafant, and deters gentle- others, in thofe who do-not miderffand the French, 
men from ffudyingit, andffrangers fromunderftand- language. 

ing what our heraldry is ; nor cosld the arras of our 5. Erminites ; the fame as Ermine, With the addi- 
princes and nobility be tranflated in this difguife into tion of a red hair on each fide of the black. Sir Geo.. 
Latin or any other language. But that which con- M'Kenzie calls thefe diftinriions “ but fancies, for er- 
vinces molt that this is an error is, becaufe it makes minites fignifies properly little ermines.” 
that great rule unneceffary, whereby colour cannot be 6. Cwnter-vair; when the bells of the fame tin&ure 
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are placed bafe againft bafe, and point againft point, 

(n° 16.) 

7. Potent-counter potent, anciently called Vairy-cup- 
py, as when the field is filled with crutches or potents 
counter-placed, (n° 17.) 

It may not be improper to obferve, that the ufe of 
the tinctures took its rife from the feveral colours 
ufcd by warriors whilft they were in the army, which 
S. de Petra Sandta proves by many citations. And 
becaufe it was thectiftom to embroider gold and filver 
on lilk, or filk on cloth of gold and filver, the heralds 
did therefore appoint, that in imitation of the clothes 
fo embroidered, colour Ihould never be ufed upon co¬ 
lour, nor metal upon metal. 

Sect. III. Of the Lines ufed in the parting of Fields. 

Escutcheons are either of one, tindhire, or more 
than one. Thofe that are of one only, that is, when 
fome metal, colour, or fur, is fpread all over the fur- 
face or field, fuch a tindlure is faid to be predominant: 
but in fuch as have on them more than one, as moft 
have, the field is divided by lines ; which, according 
to their divers forms, receive various names. 

Lines may be either flraight or crooked. Straight 
lines are carried evenly through the efcutcheon : and 
are of four different kinds; viz. a perpendicular line |; 
a horizontal,—; a diagonal dexter, \; a diagonal li- 
nifler, /. 

Crooked lines are thofe which are carried unevenly 
through the efcutcheon with rifmg and falling. French 
armorifts reckon 11 different forts of them ; Guillim 
admits of fevenonly ; but there are 14 diftindt kinds, 
the figures and names of which are as in fig. 1. (a), 
n n 1—14. viz. 

I. The engrailed. 2. Theinvefted. 3. Thewavy. 

4. The embattled, or crenelle. 5. The nebule. 6. The 
raguly. 7. The indented. 8. The dancette. 9. The 
dove-tail. 10. The grafted. 11. The embattled a- 
ronde. 12. The battled embattled. 13. The patee or 
dove-tail. 14. Champaine. 

The principal reafon why lines are thus ufed in he¬ 
raldry, is to difference bearings which would be other- 
wife the fame; for an efcutcheon charged with a chief 
engrailed, differs from one charged with a chief 
wavy, as much as if the one bore a crofs and the other 
a faltier. , 

As the forementione'd lines ferve to divide the field, 
it muff be obferved, that if the divifion confifts of two 
equal parts made by the perpendicular line, it is called 
parted per pale ; by the horizontal line, parted per fefs\ 
by the diagonal dexter, parted per bend-, by the diago¬ 
nal {ivdiier, parted per bendftnifer-, examples of which 
will be given in the fequel of this treatife. 

If a field is divided into four equal parts by any of 
thefe lines, it is faid to be quartered ; which may be 
done two ways, viz. 

Quartered or parted per crofs 4 which is made by a 
perpendicular and horizontal line, which, crofling each 
other at the centre of the field, divide into four equal 
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See Plate CCXXVlI. under Of 

DiffereHce* 


parts called quarters 

fig. i. (a). _ __ 

Quartered or parted per faltier ; which is made by 
two diagonal lines, dexter and finifter, that crofs one 
another in the centre of the field, and likewife divide 
it into four equal parts. Ibid. 

The efcutcheon is fometimes divided into a greater 
number of parts, in order to place in it the arms of the 
feveral families to which one is allied; and in this cafe 
it is called a genealogical atchievement. Thefe divifions 
may coniillof 6, 8,12, and 16, quarters [as under fig.i. 
(a)], and even fometimes of 20, 32, 64, and upwards; 
there being examplesof fuch divifions frequently exhi¬ 
bited at pompous funerals. An extraordinary inltance 
of this kind was lately exhibited at the pompous funeral 
of the late worthy vifconntefs Townfend, whofe corpfe 
was brought from Dublin caftle in Ireland to Rainham- 
hall in Norfolk, one of the principal tenants on horfe- 
back carrying before the hearfe a genealogical banner, 
containing the quarterings of his lordfliip’s and her 
ladyfhip’s family, to the amount of upwards of i6a 
coats. Sir George Booth, redtor of the valuable 
living of Alhton under Line, bears fix diftindt coats 
/ of arms in his lhield ; viz. thofe for Booth, Bar¬ 
ton, Venables, Mountfort, Alhton, Egerton ; and has 
belides a right to 37 other coats: but Sir William 
Dugdale vely^juftly objedts to fo many arms being 
cluftered together in one lhield or banner, on account 
of the difficulty of difeerning and knowing afunder one 
coat of arnis from another. 

Sect. IV. Of the Differences of Coats of Arms. 

Armorists have invented divers differences or cha- 
radteriftical marks, whereby bearers of the fame coat 
of arms are diflinguifhed each from others, and their 
nearnefs to the principal bearer demonftrated. Ac¬ 
cording to J. Guillim, thefe differences are to be con¬ 
sidered either as ancient or modern. 

Art. 1. Of Ancient Differences. 

Those he calls ancient differences conNtyn bordure* 
(a) ; which is a bearing that goes all round, and parallel 
to the boundary of the efcutcheon, in form of a hem, 
and always contains a fifth part of the field in breadth. 
Bordures were ufed in ancient timesfor the diflinguilh- 
ing not only of one nation or tribe from another, lyit 
alfo to note a diverfity between particular perfons de- 
feended of one family and and from the fame parents. 
This diftindtion, however, was not exprefsly Signified 
by invariable marks; nor were bordures always ap¬ 
propriated to denote the different degrees of consan¬ 
guinity j Sor, as Sir Henry Spelman obferves in his 
Afpilogia, p. 140, ancient heralds, being fond of per* 
fpicuous differences, often inverted the paternal tinc¬ 
ture, or fometimes inferted another charge in the ef- 
c:utcheon,fuch as bends, crollets, cantons, or the like; 
which irregularity has, I fuppofe, induced modern ar¬ 
morifts to invent and make ufe of others.” 

There are bordures of different forms and tin&ures, 
as in the examples, fig. iii. 

3 I 2 No. 1. 


(a) Bordures are ftill introduced in Engliih coats of armj, but for particular reafons, which heralds, can 
heft explain. They are by the French frequently taken for a principal figure, and numbered among the reft 
•f the ordinaries. 
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Ancient N* i. is “ Sable, a Bordure Argent;” borne by the 

[)ifferences. right bon.Sackville TuHon. earl of Thaner When a 

Plate bordure is plain, you are not to mention it, as it isal- 
CCXXV 1 II wa y s underilood fo in heraldry, though it be nor ex- 
preffed ; but if it has any other form, you are to fig- 
nily it, 

2. “ Gules, a Bordure engrailed Argentborne 
by the right hon. Charles Gray,-lord Gray.— This is 
called eng-ailed, from the French word engrele, which 
fignihes a thing the hail has fallen upon and broken 
off the edges, leaving it with iittle femicircles flruck 
out of ic. 

3. “Gules, a Bordure engrailed Or borne by the 
right lion. George Talbot, earl of Shrewfbury. You 
rruPt obfervc, that, in a bordure or ordinary formed 
of thefe lines, the points are reprefented on all fides 
towards the field, and the femicircles turned towards 
the bordure or ordinary. 

4. “ Argent, a Bordure invedted Azure.”—This 
is quite contrary to the laft; for as the other turns its 
points from the bordure into the field, fo contrarywife 
this does, by the inverfion of the points from the field 
into the bordure. Such a charge or any o'her formed 
of chefe lines is feldom to be met with in Englifh 
coats of arms. 

5. “ Gules, a Bordure indented Argent.”—The 
word indented requires very little explanation, the fig- 
nification being obvious to all perfons, from its figure, 
which is compofed of tracks refembling teeth, called 
in Latin dentes . 

6. “ Azure, a Bordure Ermine.” 

7. “ Vert, a Bordure Vair.” 

8. “ Ermine, a Bordure compony, or gobony, Or 
and Sable.”—This is fo termed from its being com¬ 
pofed of fmall and equal pieces. J. Guillim calls this 
bordure gobonated, which implies the fame meaning; 
but the word being obfolete, is not ufed by modern 
heralds. 

9. “ Quarterly, Azure and Gules, a Bordure com¬ 
pony Argent and Azure borne by his grace Henry 
Somerfet, duke of Beaufort, &c. 

10. “ Azure, a Bordure counter-compony Argent 
and Gules.”—Obferve, that the counter-compony does 
always confift of two tracks and no more. 

xi. “ Or, a Bordure cheeky Argent and Sable.”— 
This has a great refemblance with the laft bordure, 
having only one track more ; therefore you muft take 
care before you blazon, to number them, or elfc you 
may eafily err in taking the one for the other. 

12. “ Gules, a Bordure Argent charged with eight 
Trefoils flipped proper, that is. Vert.”—All nations 
life few terms in blazoning bordures ; but Englifh ar- 
rnorifts, in order poflibly to raife the dignity of this 
fcicnce, have perplexed it, and rendered it unintelligi¬ 
ble to all foreigners, by introducing into it feveral 
rayftical names,among which may be reckoned the fol¬ 
lowing ones, viz. They call a bordure, if charged with 
eight plants, fruits, flowers, or leaves, verdoy of fuch 
vegetables; or enalurm of fuch birds ; enurny of beafts; 
perfiew of furs ; and entoyre of inanimate things of 
whdt kind foever. 

13. “ Gules on a Bordure Azure, eight Stars Or.” 

14. “ Argent, a bordure compony of the laft and 
Gules, the firft charged will} Rofes of the fecond, 
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barbed and feeded proper.”—This bordure isborne by Ancient 
his grace Charles Lenox, duke of Richmond, &c. Differences 

15. “ Ermine, within a Bordure engrailed Gules;” ' * , 

the coat of arms of the right hon Henry Benedict 
Barnewall, vifeount Kingfland, &c. of Ireland.-—This 
ancient and noble family is of French extraction, and 

allied to the dukes of Little Bretagne, where the 
name continues ftill in great repute. 

16. “ Argent, a Bordure engrailed Sable charged 
with eight Befants ;” borne by the right hon. —— 

Cole, lord Ranelagh, of Ireland. 

17. « Party per pale Argent and Gules, a Bordure 
charged with eight Efcalops v countcrchanged ;” the 
coat of arms of the right hon. William Maule, carl of 
Panmure, &c. of Ireland. This very ancient family 
is originally French, and derives iisfurnaine from the 
town and lordfhip of Maule in Normandy, where the 
fame arms are ftill to be feen in the parifih-church. 

18. “ Azure, a Bordure quarterly, the firft and 
fourth Ermine, the fecond and thh d counter-compony 
Argent and Azure.” 

19. “ Purpure, a Bordure compony Or and Gules, 
each of the laft charged with a Befant.” 

20. <e Quarterly Or and Gules, within a Bordure 
Vert, charged with eight Efcalops Or.” 

We fhall conclude this head with obferving, that a 
bordure is never of metal upon metal, and feldom of 
colour upon colour, but rather of the timfture which 

the principal bearing or charge is of. Thus Sir- 

Dalziel of Glenae, whofe predeceffor was a younger 
broth er of the noble family of Carnwath, has, within 
a Bordure Argent, the paternal coat of the ancient 
namfc of Dalziel, viz. “ Sable, a hanged man with his 
arms extended. Argent;” formerly they carried him 
hanging on a gallows. This bearing, though lo very 
lingular for a coat of arms, was given as a reward to 
one of theanceftorsofthe late Robert Dalziel, earl of 
Carnwath, to perpetuate the memory of a brave and 
hazardous exploit performed in taking down from a 
gallows the body of a favourite and near relation of 
king Kenneth II. hung up by the Pidts ; which ftory 
is thus related byAlexander Nifbet: “ The king being 
exceedingly grieved that the body of his minion and 
kinfman fliould be fo difgracefully treated, he proffered 
a great reward to any of his fubjedts who would ad¬ 
venture to refeue his corpfe from the difgrace his cruel 
enemies had unjuftly put upon it: but when none 
would undertake this hazardous enterprife, at laft a 
valorous gentleman came and faid to the king, Dalziel, 
which fignifies, “ I dare ;” and he did adtually per¬ 
form that noble exploit to the king’s fatisfa<ftion,and 
his own immortal honour, and in memory of it got 
the aforefaid remarkable bearing ; and afterwards his 
pofterity took the word Dalziel for their furname, and 
the interpretation of it, I dare, continues even to this 
day to be the motto of that noble family.” We can 
have no better proof of the truth of this tradition than 
this, that the heads of this ancient family have for 
many ages carefully retained this bearing without any 
alteration or addition. 

Art. 2. Of Modern Differences. 

The modern differences which the Englilh have 
adopted not only for the diftinguiihing of fons ifiued 

out 
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Modern out of one family, butalfo to denote the difference and 
Differences fubordinate degrees in each houfe from tile original 
v ' ancellors, are nine, viz. 

Plate 1 p or ti ie heir or firfl fon, the Label. 2d fon, the 
Crefcent. 3d fon, the Mullet. 4th fon, the Martlet, 
un er go, ^ t j, p on> the Annulet. 6th foil, the Flower-de-luce. 

7th fon, the Role. 8th fon, the Crofs moline. 9th 
fon, the Double quaner-foil. 

By thefe differences, the llx fons of Thomas Beau¬ 
champ, the 15th earl of Warwick, who died in the 
34th year of king Edward III. are diftinguilhed in an 
old window of the church of St Mary at Warwick; 
lo that although they are called modern differences, 
their ufage with the Englifh is ancient. 

It moil be obfcrved, that, of all the forementioned 
marks of diflindtion, none but the label is affixed on 
the coats of arms belongingto any of the royal family; 
which the introducers of this peculiarity have, howe¬ 
ver, thought proper to difference by additional pen¬ 
dants and diflindl charges on them. 

As to the diflin&ion to be made in the arms of the 
offspring belonging to each of the abovementioned 
brothers, it is expreffed by figures on the top and 
fOXXVUl mar gi n °f the table contained in fig. iv. For inflance. 
The heir or firfl ion of the fecond houfe, beareth a 
crefcent charged with a label during his father’s life 
only. The fecond fan of the fecond houfe, a crefcent 
charged with another crefcent. The third fon of the 
fecond houfe, a crefcent charged with a mullet. The 
fourth fon of the fecond houfe, a crefcent charged 
with a martlet. The fifth fon of the fecond houfe, a 
crefcent charged with an annulet. The fixth fon of 
the fecond houfe, a crefcent charged with a flower-de- 
luce 3 and fo on of the other fons, taking care to haye 
them of a different tin&ure. 

In what part of the efcutcheon thefe differences 
fhould be borne is not certain ; for Guillim, Morgan, 
and others, give us many different examples of their 
pofition. The honour-point would be the propcrefl 
place, if the arms would admit of it; but that is not 
always the cafe, as that part may be charged with 
fome figure in the paternal coat, which cannot with 
propriety receive the difference. There are inftances 
where thefe are borne as perfect coats of arms, as the 
examples fubjoined to the Table of Houfes fufficiently 
lhow ; which are to be blazoned thus : 

The firfl is <( Azure, a Label Argent.”—When 
fuch a label is borne as a difference, the pendants, ac¬ 
cording to G. Leigh, fignify that he is but the third 
perfon ; the dexter pendant referring to his father, 
the Unifier to his mother, and the middle one to 
himfelf. 

The fecond is “ Argent, a Label of five points 
Azure borne by the name of Hcntington. If a la¬ 
bel has more or leis than three pendantsor points, they 
are to be expreffed as in the foregoing example. 

The third' is “ Azure, a Crefcent Argent.” borne 
by the name of Lucy.—The reafon G. Leigh affigns 
for the fecondTon’s having a crefcent for a difference, 
is to (how that he fhould increafe the family by adding 
to it riches and reputation. 

The fourth is “ Argent, a Mullet Sable, on a 
Chief Azure, a Fleur-de-lis Or;” borne by the name 
•f Rogers, in Glouceflerfhire.—A mullet or fpur was 
appointed for the third fon’s difference, as the laft- 
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mentioned author fays, to fliow that he fhould follow 
chivalry. 

The fifth is “ Azure, a Fleur-de-lis Argent ;” v 
borne by the right bon. Henry Digby, baron Digby 
of Geafhil, in King’s-County, Ireland. 

Thefe few examples, among many more that might 
be given, deimmftrate the impropriety of adopting 
thefe modern differences , as they are called, for marks 
of cadency to diftinguifh the different branches of a 
family : for it is impoflible to diftinguifh the unde or 
grand-uncle from the nephew or grand-nephew, if 
each of them are fecond, third, or fourth fons ; and 
in the courfe offucceflion thefe differences would mul¬ 
tiply to fuch a number, that it would be impoflible to 
delineate them diftinctly in moft cafes. But as they 
are given by moll of the Englifh writers on heraldry, 
though no foreign nation ufes them, it was thought 
proper to infert them here. 

Sillers, except of the blood-royal, have no other- 
mark of difference in their coats of arms, bat the form 
of the efcutcheon (as obferved before); thereforethey 
are permitted to bear the arms of their father, even as 
theeldefl fon does after his father’s deceafe. The rea¬ 
fon of which is by Guillim faid to be, that when they 
are married, they lofe their furuame, and receive that 
of their hufbands. 

Next to thefe diminutions, G. Leigh, J. Guillim* 
and after them Dr Harris in his Lexicon Technician, 
fet forth at large divers figures, which they pretend 
were formerly added to the coats of fuch as were to 
be puniihed and branded for cowardice, fornication, 
(lander, adultery, treafon, or murder, for which they- 
give them the name of abatements of honour; but as 
they produce hut one inflance of fuch whimfical bear¬ 
ings, we have not inferted them here. Befides arms 
being marks of honour, they cannot admit of any note 
ofint'amy; nor would any body now-a-days bear them 
if they were fo branded. It is true, a man may be 
degraded for divers crimes, particularly high treafon; 
but in fuch cafes the efcutcheon is reverfed,trod upon* 
and torn in pieces, to denote a total extinflion and 
fuppreffion of the honour and dignity of the perfon to. 
whom it belonged. 

CHAP. III. 

Ojthe Charges. 

Armorists call a charge whatfoever is contained 
in the field, whether it occupy the whole or only a. 
part thereof. All charges are diflinguiflied by the 
name, of honourable ordinaries, fub-ordinaries, and 
eo?nmon charges. 

Honourable ordinaries, the principal charges in he¬ 
raldry, are made of lines only, which, according to- 
their difpofition and form, receive different names. 

Sub-ordinaries are ancient heraldric figures, fre¬ 
quently ufed in coats of arms, and which are diftin- 
guiihed by terms appropriated to each of them. 

Common charges are compofed of natural, artificial* 
and even chimerical things ; fuch as plants, creatures* 
vegetables, inflruments, &c. 

Sect. I. Of Honourable Ordinaries. 

The moll judicious armorifts admit only of nine 
honourable ordinaries, viz.. 

T fce 
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Honour-' 
able Ordi-J 
nariev 


The Chief 
The Plate 
The Bend 
The Bend finifter 
The Fefs 
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The Bar 
The Cheveron 
The Crofs 
and 

The Saltier. 


Plate 


Of thefe, but fix have diminutives, which are called 
as follows: That of the chief is a fillet ; the pale has 
a pallet and cnfyrfe, the bend, a bendlet, coft, and rib¬ 
band ; the bend finifter has the [carp and baton ; the 
bar, the clofet and barulet ■ the cheveron, a chevronel and 
couple-clofe. All which will be treated of in order. 

Art. I. Of the Chief. 

The chief Is an ordinary determined by an hori¬ 
zontal line, which, if it is of any other form but 
ftraight, mull be exprelTed. It is placed in the upper 
part of the efcutcheon, and containeth in depth the 
third part of the field. Its diminutive is a fillet, the 
content of which is not to exceed one-fourth of the 
chief, and ftandeth in the lowelt part thereof. This 
ordinary is fubjedl to be charged with variety of fi¬ 
gures ; and may be indented, wavy, nebule, &c. as in 
the examples, fig. v. 

No i. is Or, “a Chief indented Azure j” borne 


CCXXVlll by the right hon. Edmund Butler, vifcount Mount- 
garret, &c, .of the kingdom of Ireland. This great 
and illuflrious family of the Butlers, fo renowned for 
the many valiant and loyal perfons it has produced, 
is defeended from the ancient counts of Brion in Nor¬ 
mandy ; but fince king Henry II. conferred the office 
of chief butler of Ireland upon one of the family, he 
and his fuccellbrs have aflumcd the name of Butler, 

2. “ Azure a Chief engrailed Or.” 

3. “ Argent, a Chief invented Vert.” 

4. “ Vert, a-Chief undy Or.” 

5. “ Azure, a Chief nebule Argent.” 

6. “ Or, a Chief cheeky Azure and Argent.” 

7. “ Ermine, a Chief quarterly Or and Gules;” 
borne by the name of Pcckham. 

8. “ Argent, a Chief Sable, in the lower part there¬ 
of a Fillet of the Field.” 

9. “ Azure, fretty Argent, a Chief Or ;” borne 
by the right hon. Hayes St Leger, vifcount Done- 
raile. See. of the county of Cork in Ireland, This 
ancient and noble family is of French extraction; and 
is defeended from Sir Roger St £eg&re, knight, who 
in 1066, accompanied William Duke of Normandy 
in his expedition into England ; and the family have 
a tradition, that he, with his own hand, fupported 
the faid duke when he quitted the fliip to land in 
Suffex. 

10. “ Argent, on 
Tortoifc paffant Or 
good. 

11. “ Argent, on a Chief Gules, two Spur revels 
Or;” borne by the right hon. John St John, lord 
St John of Bletlhoe, &c. Of this ancient family, 
which'derive their furnante from a place called St John 
in Normandy, Was John de St John, Efq; who ha¬ 
ving a principal employment in the army of the Nor¬ 
man duke, attended him in his expedition into Eng¬ 
land. 


Chief engrailed Azure, a 
borne by the name of Bid- 
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by the right hon.George Brodrick, Vifcount Middlfe- Honour- 
ton, &c. of the kingdom of Ireland. This family is able Ordi- 
lineally defeended from George de Brodrick, who naries. 
came into England in the reign of William II. ‘ 

13. “ Or, on a Chief Sable, three Efcalops of the 
field,” for the name of Graham ; and borne quartered 
in the arms of his Grace William Graham, duke, mar¬ 
quis, and earl of MOntrofe, &c. with Argent three 
Rofes Gules. According to the Scots writers, this 
great and noble family is defeended from the renown¬ 
ed Gremeor Grame, who, in the 404, was general of 
king Fergus ll’s, army, and, in 420, forced his way 
through the wall built by the Romans between the 
rivers Forth and Clyde to keep out the Scots from mo. 
leftlng them in their pofleffions, and the faid breach, 
has eVer fince been called Grame’s-dtke. 

14. “ Argent, on a Chief indented Gules, three 
Croffes pattee of the Field borne by the right hon. 

John Perceval, Carl ofEgmont, 8cc. This very ancient 
and noble family is fuppofed, from circumftances little 
Ihort ofpofitive proof, to have fprung from a younger 
branch of the fovereign dukes of Bretagne in France, 
of the fame name. They were tranfplanted into Nor¬ 
mandy before the conqueft, pofleired of great eftates 
and power, and inverted with the office of chief butler. 

Upon the Norman invafion, two of this family came 
over into England with the Conqueror, from one of 
which thedefeent of theprefent earl ofEgmont is de¬ 
duced by the clearcll and moil indifputable proofs of 
hiftorians and records. 

1 5. “ Azure, on a Chief indented Or, three Spur- 
revels Gulesborne by the right hon.Charles Moore, 
earl of Drogheda, &c. of the kingdom of Ireland. 

This noble family,which is of French extraflion,camc 
into England foon after the conqueft, and made their 
firft refidence m the manor of Moore-court, in the 
COlinty of Kent. 

16. “ Ermine, on a Chief indented Azure, three- 
ducal coronets Or ;” borne by the name of Lytton. 

17. “ Azure, on a Chief Or;three martlets Gules,” 
for the name of Wray; and borne by Sir Cecil Wray, 

Bart, of Lincolnihire. 

18. “ Ermine, on a Chief Gules; five Lozenges of 
the firft;” borne by the name of Dixin. 

19. “ Argent, fretty Gules, on a Chief of the fe- 
cond,Three Leopard’s Faces Or;” borne by the righ* 
hon. Henry Liddel, lord Ravenfworth. This noble 
lord is defeended from the ancient lords of Liddle- 
caftle, in the county of Durham,where they have been 
proprietors of great coal-mines time out of mind. 

20. “Ermine, a Chief party per pale Azure and 
Or; on the dexter the Sun in its fplendor, on the finif- 
ter a Crofs pattee Gules.” The arms of the bilhopric 
of Raphoc, in the kingdom of Ireland. 

Art. II. Of the Pale. 

The Pale is aii ordinary, confining of two perpen¬ 
dicular lines drawn from the top to the bafe of the E- 
fcntcheon, and contains the third middle part of the 
field. Its diminutives are, the pallet, which is the half 
of the pale ; and the endorfe, which is the fourth part 
of a pale. This ordinary and the pallet may receive 


12. “ Argent, oft a Chief Vert, two Spears Heads—-any charge, but the endorfe ihould not be charged, 
erefl of the Field, the points imbrued Gules borne Thcondorfe, befides, is never nfed, according to 

Leigh, 
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©f the Leigh, but to accompany the pale in pairs, as codecs 
Pale, do the bend ; but Sir John Feme is of a different opi- 

V ~Pkt7"" nion - 

CCXXVlll Ex* *• tl Gules, a Pale Or by the name of Crand- 
%. vi. main. 

2. “ Party per Pale Argent and Gules, a Pale 
counterchanged. 

3. “ Argent, a Pale between two Endorfes Gules.” 

4. “ Party per Pale, ill. Paly of lix Argent and 
Sable, 2d, Azure ;” borne l>y the name of Trenchard. 

5. “Paly of fix Or and AzUrc.” 

6. “Argent, three Pallets under Sable; by the 
name of Downes. 

7. “ Party per Pale, Argent and Gules borne by 
the right hon.John Waldegrave,earl Waldegrave,&c. 
This noble earl is defeended from John de Walde- 
grave, who was fheriff of London in the year 1205, 
in the feventh year of king John. 

8. “ Party per Pale indented, Or and Gules 
borne by the right hon. Thomas Bermingham, baron 
of Athenry, in the kingdom of Ireland. Of this an¬ 
cient and noble family, which are of Englifh extrac¬ 
tion, and took their name from the town of Berming- 
liam in the county of Warwick, was William de Ber¬ 
mingham, who was pofFeffcd of the town of that name 
in the reign of Henry II. which continued in that fa¬ 
mily till the reign of Henry VIII. 

9. “ Quarterly per Pale dove-tail. Gules and Or;” 
borne by the right hon. Thomas Cromley, lord Mont- 
fort, &c. This noble lord is maternally defeended 
from Sir Walter Bromleghe of Bromleghe, in the 
county of Stafford, who flourifhed in the reign of king 
John. Sir Thomas Bromley, another of his lordfhip’s 
anceftors, was conflituted lord high chancellor of 
England, 21 Elizabeth ; in which poll he died, 29 
Elizabeth. 

10. “ Argent, a Pale &ory counterflory Sable.” 

n. “ Argent, a Pale lozengy Sable ; borne by 

the name of Savage. 

12. “Argent, a Pale indented Vert;” borne by 
the name of Dixon. 

13. “ Argent, on a Pale engrailed Sable, three 
Crefcents Orborne by the name of AJhly . 

14. “ Ermine, on a Pale engrailed azure, three 
Lion’s Heads coupcd Or;” borne by the name of /1- 
very. 

15. “Vert, on a Pale radiant Or, a Lion rampant 
Sable;” borne by the right hon. James O’Hara,. lord 
Tyrawley, &c. in the kingdom of Ireland. This no¬ 
ble lord is defeended from Mileftus king of Spain, by 
his eldeft fon Hiberius/'who, with his brother Here- 
mon, eftablilhed a colony in Ireland. Sir Chartcs 
O’Hara, father to the prefent lord, was created baron 
of Tyrawley by queen Anne, Jan. to. 1706, being at 
that time a lieutenant-general, and colonel of the 
royal regiment of fufileers : and the next year was 
made general in Spain, where this fon, lord James,, 
was wounded at the battle of Almanza. 

16. “ Azure, a Pallet Argent.” 

17. “ Vert, an Endorfe Or.” 

t8. “ Argent, on two Pallets Sable, fix Crofs- 
croflets fitchy Or;” borne by the namespf Betunes , of 
the county of Salop. 

19. “ Argent, two Endorfes Gules, in Chief three 
Mullets Sable borne by the name of Vautort. 
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20. “ Azure, on a Pale walled with three pieces on Of the 
each fide Or, an Endorfe Sable ;” borne by the name Bend. 
of Sublet de flayers, a family of diftindlion in France. * * ' 

Art. III. Of the Bend and Bend-sinister. 

The Bend is an ordinary formed by two diagonal 
lines,drawn from the dexter-chief to the fmiiler-bafe; 
and contains the fifth part of the field in breadth, if un¬ 
charged: but if charged, then the third. Its diminu¬ 
tives are, the bendlet, which is the half of a bend; the 
coll or cotice, when two of them accompany a' bend, 
which is the fourth part of a bend ; qnd the ribband, 
the moiety of a coft, or the eight part of the field. 

There is alfo the bend-finifter, which is of the fame 
breadth as the bend, but drawn the contrary way: this 
is fubdivided into a ferape, which is the half of the 
bend, and into a baton, which is the fourth part of 
the bend, but does not extend itfelf to the extremities, 
of the field, there being part of it feen at both ends. 

See the examples, fig. vii. 

Ex. 1. “ Argent, a Bend wavy Sable borne by p l ate 
the right hon. John Wallop, earl of Portfmoutli, &c.. -CXXJX. 
This noble earl is defeended from the Wallops of 
Hamplhire, a Saxon family, who were poffeiled of 
lands to a conliderable value in the county at the time 
of the conqueft. 

2. “ Cheeky Or, and Azure, a bend of Ermine;” 
borne by the right hon. John Ward, vifeount Dudley 
and Ward, &c. The anceltors of this noble lord were 
anciently of the county of Norfolk, of which was Si¬ 
mon Ward, who had large poHellions in the reign of 
Edward I. and was in France and Scotland in the 
reigns of king Edward II. and III. 

3. “ Azure, a Bend engrailed Argent, between two, 

Cotices Or;” borne by the right hon. Matthew 
Fartefcue, lord Fortefcue, as alfo by the right hon.. 

Hugh Fortefcue-Aland, baron Fortefcue, in the king¬ 
dom of Ireland, this laft nobleman bearing a crefcent 
in his arms for difference.. The family of Fortefcue is, 
defeended from Sir Richard le Forte, a perfon of ex¬ 
traordinary llrength and courage, who accompanied 
William duke of Normandy in his invafion of Eng¬ 
land ; and bearing a flrong lhield before the duke, at 
the battle ef Haflings, had three horfes killed under 
him, and from that fignal event the name and motto* 
of the family were affumed; for the’ Latin word feu- 
tum, or the old French word efeue “ a lhield” - being 
added to forte “ flrong,” compofe their name ; and the; 
motto is. ForteJcutumfalus ducum. 

4. “ Sable,, a Bend Argent between two Cotices; 
indented Or borne by the name French. 

5. “ Paly of fix Or and Sable, a Bend counter- 
changed;” borne by the right hon. Frederick Calvert,, 
baron Baltimore. The original of this family is from, 
an ancient and noble houfe of tbatfurname in. the earl¬ 
dom of Flanders, whereof Sir George Calvert, knight,, 
among other honourable employments, was fecretary 
of Hate to king James I. by whom he was created a 
baron, Feb. 20. 1624, and from whom he had a grant; 
to him, and his heirs, of the province of Maryland 
and Avalon in America. 

6., “ Party per Bend crenelle Argent and Gules 
borne by the right hon. Edmund Boyle, earl of Cork 
and Orrery, &c. in the kingdom of Ireland. This, 
noble lord is laid to be defeended. from. Sir Philip- 
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Of the Boyle, a knight of Arragon, who, in the reign of 
4 ’-’ n( k & c - king Henry VI, tilted at a t>nirnament"'witli Sir Jo- 
v . v feph Aftley, knight of the Garter. 

7. “Argent, three Bendlets enhanfed Gules:” 
as the Englilh exprefs it, but the phrafe enhanfed 
is ufed by no other nation. The proper blazon of 
this arm is, Parted per bend, 1 ft bendy of lix gules, 
and argent; 2d of the laft. Borne by the right hon. 
William Byron, lord Byron. From Doomfday-book 
it appears, that this family was polfelTed of numerous 
manors and lands in the reign of the Conqueror j and 
that Sir John Byron, one of his lordlhip’s anceflors, 
attended king Edward III. in his wars in France. 

8. “ Ermine, a Bend voided Gules borne by the 
name of Ireton. 

9. “ Argent three Bendlets wavy Azure borne 
by the name of W'tlbraham. 

xo. “ Bendy of lix pieces of Argent and Azure.” 
Obferve, that when the fhield is filled with an equal 
number of bendlets of metal and colour, it.is called 
bendy ; but if the number of them is unequal, they are 
to be blazoned by the name bendlets, and their num¬ 
ber fpecified. 

it. “ Party per Bend Azure and Argent, two 
Bendlets engrailed counterchanged borne by the 
name of Frenes. 

12. “ Quarterly, Or and Gules, a Bend over all 
Vair borne by his grace Lionel CranfieldSackville, 
duke of Dorfet and earl of Middlefex, &c. The an- 
ceftors of this family were lords of the town and feig- 
niory of Sackville in Normandy, and came over with 
the Conqueror when he invaded England in 1066. 

13. “ Gules on a Bend Argent, three Trefoils 
flipped proper;” borne by the right hon. George Wil¬ 
liam Hervey, earl of Briltol, &c. This noble lord 
derives his pedigree from Robert Fitz-Hervey, a 
younger fon of Hervey duke of Orleans, who came 
over from France with William the Conqueror. 

14. “ Argent, on a bend Gules cotifed Sable, 
three pairs of Wings conjoined of the firflborne 
by th e right hon. Richard Wingfield, vifeount Powers- 
court, in the kingdom of Ireland. This noble lord 
is denominated from the manor of Wingfield in Suf¬ 
folk, where they had a feat before the Norman con* 
quell, called Wingfield-cafile. 

iy. “ Gules on a Bend contre Ermine cotifed Or, 
three Boars Heads couped Afgent borne by the 
right hon. George Edgcumbe, lord Edgcumbe, &c. 
The anceflors of this noble lord received their name 
frorh the manor of Edgcumbe in Devonfhire. One 
of this lord’s anceflors was Sir Richard Edgcumbe, 
who came over to England with the earl of Rich¬ 
mond, having a great (hare in the victory he obtained 
over king Richard III. at Bofworth, by which the 
earl made his way to the throne of England. 

16. “ Argent, a Bend finiflcr Gules.” 

17. “ Or, a Bcndlet Gules.” 

18. “ Argent, a Ribband Gules.”—The nartie of 
this bearing cori efponds well with its form, being 
both long and norrow, which is the fhape of a rib¬ 
band. 

19. “ Azure, a Scrape Or.”—This bearing, as 
Guillim obferves, is that kind of ornament called 
now-a-days a Scarf, which is ufed by officers on duty, 
itnd ufually worn after the fame manner. 
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20, This contains three Batons. The firfl is com- The Fef» 
pony ermine and azure ; fet over the royal arms, for and 
his grace William Fitzroy duke of Cleveland. The fe- v ’ 
cond is compony argent and azure ; fet over the royal 
arms, for his grace Auguflus Henry Fitzroy, duke of 
Grafton. The third is gules, charged with three 
rofes argent,, feeded and barbed proper ; fet over the 
royal arms, for his grace George Beauclerk, duke of 
St Albans. The grandfathers of thefe noble dukes 
being natural Tons of king Charles II. is what entitles 
them to the royal arms. 

Art. IV. Of the Fess and Bar. 

The Fefs is an ordinary which is produced by two 
parallel lines drawn horizontally acrofs the centre of 
the field and contains in breadth the third part there¬ 
of,- Some Englifh writers fay it has no diminutive, 
for the bar is a diftindl ordinary of itfelf. 

The Bar, according to their definition, is formed of 
two lines, and contains but the fifth part of the field J 
which is not the only thing wherein it differs from 
the fefs; for there may be more than one in an efeut* 
cheon, placed in different parts thereof, whereas the 
fefs is limited to the centre-point; but in this the 
French differ from them. The bar has two diminutives; 
the barulet, which contains the half of the bar ; and 
the clofer, which is the half of the barulet. When 
the fhield contains a number of bars of metal and co¬ 
lour alternate, of even number, that is called harry of 
fo many pieces, exprdfing their number. See the 
examples, Plate CCXXIX. fig. viii. 

N° 1. is “ Argent, a Fefs indented Sable borne 
by the right hon. John Weft, earl Delawarr,&c. This 
noble family is aefeended from the Wefts, a great 
family in the weft of England ; but in the reign of 
Edward II. they appear to have been feized of ma¬ 
nors and lands in the county of Warwick. Sir Tho¬ 
mas de Weft, knight, one of his Iordfhip’s anceftors, 
being at the battle of CrefTy, and there taking John 
the French king prifoner, had granted him for that 
remarkable adtion, an augmentation to his atchieve- 
ment, viz. a crampette or, diltinguilhed by the chape 
of a fword in the middle ; the chape being given him 
by the faid king, as an acknowledgment of his be¬ 
coming his prifoner: his cognizance u T as a rofe parted 
per pale, argent, and gules ; which two badges are 
ftill borne in the achievement of the prefent lord De¬ 
laware 

2. “ Argent, a Fefs wreathed Azure and Gules 
borne by the right hon. John Carmichael, earl of 
Hyndford. Of this ancient family, which is faid to 
aflame their furname from the lands of Carmichael, 
in the county of Lanark, in Scotland, where they 
ftill have their chief feat, was Sir John Carmichael, 
who accompanied Archibald, earl of Douglas, to the 
affiftance of Charles VI. of France, againft the Eng* 
liflx ; and fignalizing his valour at the battle of Baug- 
hey in April 1421, and breaking his fpear when the 
French and Scots got the viftory, had thereupon ad¬ 
ded to his paternal coat, a dexter arm holding a 
broken fpear, which is now the crell of the family. 

3. “ Party per Fefs Or and Argent, a Fefs nebule 
Gules ;” borne by the name of Antefhed. 

4. “ Party per Fefs indented Or and Azure 
borne by the name of Saunders. 

i. “ Cheeky 
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The l T c!s “ Cheeky Or and A?. « e on a Fefs Gules, a 

and Bar. Crefcent argent for difference;” borne by the right 
' v bon. Hugh Clifford, lord Clifford, of Chudley. 1 his 
noble lord is defeended from Walter de Clifford, of 
Clifford Caftle, in the connty of Hereford, who came 
over into England with the Conqueror ; of which fa¬ 
mily was fair Rofamond, miftrefs to king Henry II. 

6. “ Argent on a Fefs Azure, three Lozenges, 
Or;” bore by the right hon. Bafil Fielding, earl 
of Denbigh and Defmond, &c. This noble earl is 
defeended from the carls of Hapfburg, in Germany. 
Geoffroy, earl of Hapfburg, being oppreffed by Ro- 
dolph emperor of Germany, came over into England, 
and one of his foils ferved king Henry III. in his 
wars, whofe anceflors laying claim to the territories 
of Luffenburg and Rhin-Filding, in Germany, he 
took the name of Fielding . 

7. “ Or, on a Fefs Gules, three Fleur-de-lis of the 
firft; borne by the name of Lemtard. This is in the 
firfl and fourth quarters of the right hon. Thomas 
Barret Lennard lord Dacre’sarnis. 

8. “ Ermine, on a Fefs Gules, a Lion palTant Or 
borne by the right hon. John Froby, baron Carysfort, 
See. in the kingdom of Ireland. 

9. “ Sable, a Fefs Ermine, between three Cref- 
cents Or borne by the right hon. George-William 
Coventry, earl of Coventry, See. This noble earl is 
defeended from John Coventry, a native of the citv of 
Coventry, and afterwards mercer and lord-mayor of 
London, in the reign of Henry V.; from whom 
defeended Thomas Coventry, one of the juftices of 
the court of Common-pleas, in the-reign of queen 

' Elizabeth ; Whofe fon Thomas was recorder of Lon¬ 
don, and afterwards lord keeper of the great feal in 
the reign of king Charles I. 

10. “ Sable, a Fefs cheeky, Or and Azure, between 
three Befants;” borne by the right lion. Ridge¬ 
way Pitt, carl and baron of Londonderry, &c. Of 
this noble family, which were anciently of Bandfort, 
in the county of Dorfer, was Thomas Pitt, Efq; who, 
in the reign of queen Anne, was made governor of fort 
St George in the Enfl Indies, where he relided many 
years, and purebafed a diamond, which he fold to the 
Ling of France for 125,000]. Sterling, weighing 136 
carats, and commonly know at this day by the name 
of Pitt’s diamond. 

if. “ Or, on a Fefs Sable, between three Mufco- 
vy Ducks proper, a Rofe of the Field;” borne by the 
right hon. John Bateman, vifeount Bateman, &c. Of 
this noblefamily, which was anciently feated at Halef- 
brook, near St Omers in Flanders, was Giles Bate¬ 
man, Efq; whofe fon was a merchant of Loudon, and 
was father to Sir James Bateman, knight, who, in 
1712, was chofen member of parliament for Ilchefter 
in the county of Somerfct, and re-cbofen in 1713. 

12. “ Sable, on a Fefs Argent, between three 
Leopards palTant guardant Or, three Efcalops Gules ;” 
borne by the right hon. Wills Hill, earl of Hilllbo- 
rongh, Sec. Of this family, which in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, were of note in the county of Downe, 
was Sir Mofes Hill, who, during O’Neilc’s rebellion, 
was one of thole gentlemen who afibciaced under the 
earl of Eill-x to fupprefs it; and afterwards ferved un¬ 
der Arthur lord Cliichcfler, lord deputy, and by 
king James I. was appointed provoR-marlhal of the 
whole province of Ulilc.- in Ireland. 
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t-v, 

13. “Gules, two Bars Or;” borne by the right The FcP 
hon. Simon Harcourt, eral of Harcourt, &c. This and Bar,, 
noble carl is defeended from the Karcourts of Nor- v 
mandy, who took their name from a place called Har- 

u;nt, in that province, where the family ufually re¬ 
lided. Gervaife, count de Harcourt, with his two 
Ions Jeffrey and Arnold, came over with the conqueror, 
when he invaded England in 1066. 

14. “Ermine, two Bars Gules; borne by the 
right hon. Thomas Nugent, earl of Weftmeath, and 
baron Dclvin. 

1;. “Argent, two Bars indented Sable;” borne 
by the right hon. Godart Ginkle, earl of Athlone. 

Godart, ■who- was the firft earl, was defeended of a 
very ancient family in the United Provinces of Hol¬ 
land, where he was baron de Reede and Ginkle, etc. 

In 1691, he was a.lieutenant-general of king Wil¬ 
liam’s forces in Ireland; where in June the fame year, 
he took Ballymorc for the Englilh; and, in July fol¬ 
lowing, the lrilh town of Athlone, which lalt exploit 
is one of the greatest recorded in hiftory. 

16. “ Argent, three bars gemels Gulesborne 
by the right hon. Richard Barry, earl of Barrymore, 

Sic. T his noble family, who have been renowned for 
•their loyalty and valour, are faid to derive their 
furname from the ifland of Barry, in the county of 
Glamorgan, in Wales; and from their riches and ef- 
tates have heen.called by the people Barrymore or the 
Great Barry 

1 7. “ Or a Fefs couped Gules, between two Lions 
paflant Sable;” borne by the right hon. Samuel Ma- 
fiiam, lord Maiharn, &c. This noble lord is defeend¬ 
ed from Sir John Malham, who fiouriihed in the 
reign of king Henry VI. and was buried at Thorne- 
ham, in the county of Suffolk, in 1455. 

18. “ Argent, a Lion rampant guardant Gules, 
debruifed by a Fefs Azure, between three Etoilcs if- 
fuing out of as many Crefcents of the fecorid ;” borne 
by the right hon. Robert Dillon, earl of Rofcorn- 
mon, &c. in the kingdom of Ireland. This noble 
family is derived from Logan, furnamed Dihne, or 
Delton, which fignifies brave and valiant, to whom the 
duke of Aquitaine gave his daughter in marriage, in 
whofe right, after her father’s death, he became prince 
and fovereign of Aquitaine, which continued in his 
poflerity till Henry II. married Alionora, daughter 
and heir to William V. duke of Aquitaine, and about 
1172 obtained that principality by fuperior force; 
and, to prevent any diflurbance, brought Sir Henry 
Delion or Dillon, and his brother Thomas, then in¬ 
fants, to England, their father being (lain. 

19. “ Or, two Bars Azure, a Chief quarterly of 
thefecond and Gules, the tH and 4th charged each 
with two Fleur-de-lis of France ; the 2d and°3d with 
a Lion of England; borne by his grace John Man¬ 
ners, duke of Rutland, marquis of Granby, Sec. 

This chief was anciently Gules ; and the charge there¬ 
on is an honorary augmentation, (bowing his grace’s 
defeenr from the blood-royal of king Edward IV.. 

20. “ Barry of ten pieces Argent and Azure, over 
all fix Eicntcheons; 3, 2, 1, Bible, iach' charged 
with a Lion rampant of the firfl, armed, and lan¬ 
guid Gules, a Crefcent for difference ;” borne by the 
right hon. James Cecil, earl of Salifbury. Sec. This 
noble earl is defeended from the famous William C/'ctr. 
lord Burleigh, Itatefinan in the reign of Edward VI. 
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Of the and Elizabeth. This great man left two fons, Tho- 
C hcveron. mas anc ] Robert, who were both made earls in one day, 

' May 4. 1603. Robert, the younger fon, anceflor of 
the prefent noble lord, was created earl of Salifburyin 
.the morning; and Thomas, the eldefl, earl of Exeter 
in the afternoon. 

Art. V. Of the Cheveron. 

The Cheveron, which reprefents two rafters of a 
faoufe well jointed together, or a pair of compaffes 
half open, takes up the fifth part of the field with the 
Engliih, but the French give it the third. Its dimi¬ 
nutives are, The cjreveronel, which contains the half 
of a cheveron ; arid the couple-clofe, which is the 
half of a cheveronel, that is, its breadth is but the 
fourth part of a cheveron. Leigh obferves, that this 
lafl diminutive is never borne but in pairs, or with a 
cheveron between two of them. The P'rench have 
but one diminution of this ordinary called Etaye con¬ 
taining the third part of its breadth. 

Examples of Cheverons are given in fig. ix. viz. 
f’late t . “ Argent, a Cheveron Gules between three 
GCXXIX. Torteaux borne by the right hon. JBennet Sherrard, 
.earl of Harborough, &c. This noble earl is lineally 
defeended from Scherard, who was polfelfed of ma¬ 
nors and lands to a great value in the counties of Che- 
fliire and Lancafhire in the reign of William the Con¬ 
queror. Geoffroy, another of this earl’s anceflors, 
was three times flieriff of Rutlandfhire, in the reigns 
of king Edward IV. aud king Richard III. 

2. “ Sable, a Cheveron between three Etailes Ar¬ 
gent ;” borne by the right hon. Marmaduke Lang¬ 
dale; lord Langdale. This noble lord is defeended 
from the Langdales of Yorklhire, who refided at the 
town of Langdale, from whence they took their name, 
ill the reign of king John ; but his anceflor, who 
makes the great eft figure in hifiory, is Sir Marma¬ 
duke Langdale who raifed forces in the north of 
England in defence of king Charles I. was vidlorious 
in numberlefs battles and lieges; and when his isa- 
jelly, by the united forces of England and Scotland, 
was at length overpowered, he attended king 
Charles II. in his exile, and returned to England 
with his majefly at the refloration. 

3. “ Sable, a Cheveron between three Leopards 
Heads Or ;” borne by the right hon. William Went¬ 
worth, earl of Strafford, &c. All genealogists agree, 
that the name of Wentworth is of Saxon original, and 
taken from the manor of Wentworth in Yorklhire, 
where, in the reign of William the Conqueror, lived 
Reginald de Wenteworde, as it is fpelt in doomfday- 
book. 

4. << Argent, a Cheveron between three Grif¬ 
fons palfant Sable, a Crefcent for difference;” borne 
by the right hon. Heneage Finch, earl of Ailesford, 
&c. This family is defeended from Herbert Fitz- 
Herbert, ^arl of Pembroke, and chamberlain to king 
Henry I. They took the name of Finch in the reign 
of king Edward I. One of the anceflors of the pre¬ 
sent earl was the right hon. Heneage Finch, earl of 
Nottingham, who was conflituted lord high-chancel¬ 
lor of England in 1673 ; and lord high-fteward on the 
trials of Philip earl of Pembroke, and William vif- 
eount Stafford, in 1680. 

j, “ Azure, a Cheveron Ermine, between three 
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Efcalops Argent;” borne by the right hon. George of the 
Townihend, vifeount Townfhend, &c. This family Cheveron. 
is of Norman extraflion, and came into England a- ' 

bout the time of the conquelt. Charles, lord vifeount 
Townfhend, grandfather of the prefent vifeount, was 
appointed principal fecretary of llate in the reign of 
king George 1 . in 1720, and continued fo to the end 
of his majefly’s reign ; when, upon religning the 
feals, they were returned to him again by his late ma¬ 
jefly king George II. who continued him in that ho¬ 
nourable office to the year 1730. 

6. “ Azure, a Cheveron between three Mullets 
Or;” borne by the right hon. John Chetwind, vif¬ 
eount Chetwind, &c. of the kingdom of Ireland. Of 
this family, which hath been of great antiquity in the 
county of Salop, taking their furname from Chetwynd 
in that county, was Adam de Chetwynd, who married 
Agnes daughter of John lord Lovel, baron of Dock- 
inges, and lord of Minfter Lovel in Oxford (hire ; and 
by her had iffue Sir John de Chetwynd, who, in the 
37th of Henry III. had a charter of free-warren, thro’ 
all hisdemefne in the counties of Salop, Stafford, and 
Warwick. 

7. “ Argent, a Cheveron Gules, between three 
fquare Buckles Sableborne by the right hon. Mat- 

' thew Ducie-Morton, lord Ducie, &c. This noble lord 
is defeended from the Ducies in Normandy. After 
they came into England, king Eaward I. conferred 
on them the lordftiip of Morton in Staffordfhire, and fe- 
veral other lordfliips and manors, which the family en¬ 
joyed for many years. Sir Robert Ducie, one of his 
lordfhip’s anceflors, was lord-mayor of London in the 
reign of king Charles I. and though he lent his ma¬ 
jefly L. 80,000, which was loft by the king’s being 
driven out of London, he died, however, worth 
L. 400,000. 

8. “ Argent, a Cheveron Cheeky Gules, and of 
the Field, between three Bugle-horns flrung Sable, 
garnifhed of the fecond borne by the right hon. 
lord Hugh Semple, lord Semple. The principal fa¬ 
mily of this name was Semple of Elliotflon in Ren¬ 
frew, where they had large pofleffions and offices, as 
Rewards and bailiffs under the family of Stewart, pro¬ 
prietors of that county before they came to the crown. 

Thefirfl lord Semple was Sir Robert, who, being much 
in favour with king James IV. was by him created 
lord Semple in 1489. 

9. « Argent, a Cheveron engrailed between three 
Lions paffant Sableborne by the right hon. and the 
reverend Philip Smithe, vifeount Strangford. One of 
this lord’s anceflor’s'fvas John Smithe, Efq - ; who ac¬ 
quired a confiderab/e eftate whilft he was farmer of 
the cufloms in the feign of Henry VIII. He left two 
fons, John and Sir Thomas; which lafl was fent am- 
baffador by king Jai\ies 1 . to the emprefs of Ruffia. 

10. “ Quarterly Argent and Azure, a Cheveron 
engrailed counter-changed; borne by the name of 
Chamber. 

11. “ Party per Cheveron engrailed Gules and Ar¬ 
gent, three Talbots Heads erafed counter-changed;” 
borne by the right hon. Anthony Duncombe, lord 
Feverfham, &c. His lordlhip is defeended from the 
Duncembes of Barley-end in Bitckinghamfhire. Sir 
Charles Duncombe, uncle to the prefent lord, was 
lord-mayor of London in 1709 ; and this nobleman was 

created 
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Of the created lord Feverlham and Baron of Dowton in Wilt- 


Cheveron. 


(hire, June 23. 1744. 

12. “ Paly of fix. Argent and Gules, on a Che- 
veron Azure, three Crofs-croflets Or borne by the 
name of Carpenter, baron Carpenter, of Killaghy in 
Ireland. This anaient and noble family are of great 
antiquity in the county of Hereford, and have been 
lords of the manor of the Home in the parifli of De- 
lwyu, near the Weobly, for above 300 years. George, 
the firft lord Carpenter, was fo created May 4. 1719. 

13. “ Azure, on a cheveron Or, between three 
Befants, a Bay Leaf Proper borne by the right 
lion. James Hope, earl of Hopeton, &c. This noble 
family is defcended from Henry Hope, a native of 
Holland, who, about two centuries ago, came over 
and fettled in Scotland. Charles Hope, Efq ; grand* 
father of the prefeut earl, was created an earl by 
queen Anne, April ij. 1703. 

14. “ Vert, ona Cheveron between three Unicorns 
Heads erafed Argent, horned and manned Or, three 
Mullets Sable borne by the name of Ker, being the 
lit and 4th quarters in the arms of his grace John Ker, 
duke of Roxburgh, &c. This ancient family is faid 
to come from Normandy. John Ker, marquis of Beau¬ 
mont and Cesford, the firft duke of Roxburgh, 
was fo created April 27. 1707. 

15. “ Azure, on a cheveron Or, between three 
Bears heads couped Argent, muzzled Gules, a Roe¬ 
buck’s head erafed, between two Hands holding 
Daggers all proper borne by the right hon. Do¬ 
nald Mackay, lordReay. This family is faid to de¬ 
rive their defeentfrom Alexander, a younger fon of 
Ochonacker, who, about the end of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, came from Ireland ; and the fourth in defeent 
from him was Donald of Strathnavern, wliofe fon was 
named T More : and from him began the furname 
of Mac T, Mackie, or Mackay. Donald, the firft 
lord of this family, was created baronet in 162J, and 
on June 20. 1628, was created baron Reay of the coun¬ 
ty of Caithnefs, by Charles I. 

16. “ Ermine, on a Cheveron Azure, three Foxes 
Heads erafed Or, and in a Canton of the fecond a 
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knight of the garter in 1726, and created earl of Or- Of 
ford, February 9.1741-2. the Croft. 

19. “ Azure ; three Cheveronels interlaced Or, ^ 

and a Chief of the laft borne by the name of Fitz- 

Hugh. 

20. “ Argent, three Cheveronels Gules, in Chief a 
Label Azure;” borne by the right hon. William Wild- 
man Barrington, vifeount Barrington, &c. This fami¬ 
ly is of Norman extraction ; ;n which dutchy, whilft 
it continued annexed to the Engliih crown, there were 
to be feen the remains of a caftle bearing the name of 
Chute or Shute, and formerly in the family, with o- 
ther monuments in feveral towns of that duchy. John 
Shute, the late vifeount Barrington, was in 1708 made 
a commiflioner of the cuftoms, and fucceeded to the 
eftatesof Francis Barrington, Efq ; and of John Wild- 
man of the country of Berks, who made him their heir;. 
and, in purfuance of the will of the former, he took 
the name and arms of Barrington. On June 11. 1720, 
he was created vifeount Barrington. 

Art. VI. Of the Cross. 

The Crofs is an ordinary formed by the meeting of 
two perpendicular with two horizontal lines in the 
fefs-point, where they make four right-angles ; the 
lines are not drawn throughout, but di(continued the 
breadth of the ordinary, which takes up only the fifth 
part of the field when not charged ; but if charged, 
then the diird. It is borne as well engiailed, in¬ 
dented, &c. as plain. 

There is fo great a variety of erodes ufed in he¬ 
raldry, that it would be a very difficult talk to treat 
of them all. Gnillimhas mentioned 39 different forts j 
Dela Columbiere, 72; Leigh, 46 ; and Upton declares 
he dares not afeertain all the various croffes borne in 
arms, for that they are almoft innumerable : there¬ 
fore, as all their forms cannot be expefted here, we 
will only take notice of fuch as are moft commonly 
feen at prefent in coats-of-arms. See Fig. x. 

The firft is “ Quarterly, Ermine and Azure, a pj ate 
Crofs Orborne by his grace Thomas Olborne duke CGXXIX* 
of Leeds, &c. This noble duke is defcended from 


Fleur-de-lis of the third borne by the right hon. the honourable family of the O/bornes of Afhford, in 
Stephen Fox earl of Ilchefter, &c. Of the family the county of Kent; Sir Thomas Qfborne, the grand- 
ef Fex there have been many perfons of note living in father to the prefent duke, was advanced to the peer - 
the counties of Dorfet, Somerfet, Wilts, and Hants, age by King Charles II. 

particularly Richard Fox, biffiop of Winchefter. His 2. “ Gules, a Crofs engrailed Argent, a Lozenge 
lordthip was createdlOrd Ilchefter and baron Strange- in the dexter-chief of the fecond borneby therigbt 
ways', May 11. 1741? 14 Geo. II. and earl of Ilclie- hon. Edward Leigh, lord Leigh. This family took 
flier in June 1756. their furname from the town of High-Leighin Che- 

17. “ Or, two Cheveronels Gules boriie by the (hire, wherethey refided before the Norman conqueft. 
right lion. John Monfon, lord Monfon. This noble Sir Thomas Leigh, the firft lord of this family, was 
lord is defcended from John Monfon, who flouriffied created baron Leigh of Stonely, by king Charles I. 
in the reign of king Edward III. from whom defeen- on July. 1. 1643. 

ded another John, who attended king Henry V. in 3. “ Gules, a Crofs Argent fretty Azure borne 
his wars in France, Sir John Monfon, hart, father by the right hon. Nicholas Taaffe, vifeount Taaffe, of 
of the prefent lord, was created lord Monfon, May Corran, &c. in Ireland. Of this noble and ancient 
28. 1728. family was Richard Taaffe, who lived in 12S2 ; as in 

18. “ Or, on a Fels, between two Cheveronels 1306 did John Taaffe, who was archbiffiop of Ar- 
Sable, three Crofs-croflets of the firft borne by the magh ; and, in 1479, the order of the Garter being 
right hon. George Walpole, earl of Orford, &c. This eftablifhed in Ireland, Sir Nicholas Taaffe was one of 
family took their na-ue from Walpole in Norfolk, the firft members ; and.John, his fon and heir, was 
wherethey reiided before the conqueft. Sir Robert created a baron and vifeount by Charles I. Auguft 1. 
Walpole was, in king George II.’s reign, defied 1628. 
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“ Sable, a Crofs raguly Cr ;” borne by the name 

of i StGtVuj. 

j. “ Argent, on a Crofs Sable, a Leopard’s face 
Or borne by bis grace Henry Brydges duke of 
■Chandos, &c. The anceftors of this noble family took 
their name from the city of Bruges in Flanders ; and 
one of them came over with William the Conqueror, 
and'had a confiderable {hare in the viftory obtained 
near Haftings in Suffex, 1066. James, the father of 
theprefent duke, was created vifeount Wilton and earl 
of Caernarvon, October 19. 1714,; and marq.uis of 
Caernarvon and duke of Chandos,-30. 1719. 

6. “ Or, on a Crofs Sable, a patriarchal Crofs of 
the Field ;” borne by the right non. Thomas Vefey, 
baron ofKnapton in the kingdom of Ireland. The 
truly noble family of Vefcey or Vefey, derives itsori- 
gin from Charles the Great, king of France, and em¬ 
peror of the weft, who died at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
Germany, Jan. 28. 814, His lordihip’s father was 
created a peer April 10. 1750. 

7. “ Argent, on a Crofs Gules, five Efcalops Or 
borne by the right hon. William' Villiers earl of Jer- 
fey, &c. This noble earl is defeended irom the fa¬ 
in ilyot Villiers in Normandy, fome of whom came over 
to England with the Conqueror ; feveral manors and 

. lands in England being foon after granted to Pagan 
de Villiers, one of this earl’s anceftors. The firftpeer 
of this family was created a baron and vifeount, 
March 20. 1690. 

8. “ Sable, on a Crofs within a Bordure engrailed 
Or, five Pellets;” borne by the right hon. Francis 
Grenville, earl of Brooke and Warwick, &c. The an¬ 
ceftors of this noble family are of Norman extraction, 
and came over with William the Conqueror, who con¬ 
ferred manors andlandson them in England, of acon- 
iiderable value ; and at length they obtained the go¬ 
vernment of the caftle of Warwick, the prefent feat of 
the family. SirFulke, the firft peer of this family, 
was created baron Brooke by king James I. Jan. 9. 
1620. 

9. “ Argent, a Crofs botonny Sable ;” borne by the 
name of Winiuood. 

10. “Or, a Crofs croilet Gules;” borne by the 
name of Taddington. ' 

11. “ Azure, a Crofs potent fitchy Or.” This en- 
fign is faid to have been borne by Ethelred king of 
flieWtit Saxons ; and erodes of this fort are frequent¬ 
ly met with in coats-of-arms. 

12. “ Party per pale. Gules and Argent; a Crofs 
potent quadrate in the centre, between four CrolTespat- 
tee counter-changed the arms of the epifcopal fee 
of Litchfield and Coventry. This fee was originally 
fixed at Litchfield s from thence removed to C'hefter, 
and from both to Coventry. It contains the'whole 
county of Stafford, except two pariflies ; all Derby- 
Ihire ; the better part of Warwickshire, and near half 
Shroplhire ; divided into the four archdeaconries of 
Coventry, Stafford, Derby, and Salop. The pariflies 
are j J7 in number ; but, including chapels, they a- 
mount to 643. 

“ 13! Azure, a Crofs moline Argent;” borne by 
his grace Cavendifli Bentinck, duke of Portland, &c. 
This noble duke is defeended from a very ancient 
and diftinguiflied family in the United Provinces, of 
Holland, of which was William Bentinck, Efq ; who, 
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in his youth was page of honour to William prince of Of 
Orange, afterwards William HI. king of Great Bri- the C ' rofe. 
tai;i, and, ,on ihe acceifion ot William and his con- v ' 
fort, was made groom of the ftole, privy-p irfe to 
his majefty, lieutenant-general of his majefty’s ar¬ 
my, &c. and alfo created-baron of Circncefter, vjf- 
count Wood flock, and earl of Portland, April 19. 

1689. 

14. “-Argent, a Crofs patoiice Sableborne by 
the name of Rice. 

15. “ Sable, a Crofs patee Argent;” borne by the 
came of Maplefden. 

16. “ Azure, a Crofs flowery Or ;” borne by the 
name of Cheney .—This is faid to have alio been the 
arms of Edwin, the firft Chriftian king of Northum¬ 
berland. 

17. “ Argent, fix Crofs croflets fiteby 3, 2, 1, 

Sable, on a Chief Azure, two Mullets pierced Or;” 
borne by his grace Henry Clinton, duke (il'Ntvt- 
caftle, &c. This noble family is defeended from Jef¬ 
frey de Clinton, lord chamberlain and treafurer to 
king Henry I. graudfon to William de Tankerville, 
chamberlain of Normandy ; front whom defeended 
William de Clinton, chief juftice ofChefter, governor 
of Dover caftle, lord Warden of the king’s foreits 
fouth of Trent. Edward lord Clinton, another of 
this noble earl’s anceftors,was conftituted lord high- 
admiral of England for life, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, who created him earl of Lincoln, May 4. 

IJ 72 . 

18. “ Gules, a Cheveron between ten Crofles pa¬ 
tee, fix above and four below, Argent;” borne by the 
right bon. Frederick-Auguftus Berkeley, earl of Ber¬ 
keley, See. This noble family is defeended from Ro¬ 
bert Fitz-Harding, who obtained a grant of Berke- 
ley-caftle in Glottcefterlhire, which the family ftill in¬ 
herits, and irom whence they obtained the furname of 
Bcrkely, from Henry duke of Nolmtandy, afterwards 
king of England ; the faid Robert Fitz-Harding 
was defeended from the royal line of the kings of 
Denmark. 

19. “ Azure, three Mullets Or, accompanied with 
feven Crofs-croflets fitchy Argent, three in Chief, one 
in Fefs, two in Flanks, and the laft in Bafe;” borne 
by the right hon. James Somerville, lord Somerville. 

The firft of this name on record is Sir Walter de 
Somerville, lord of Wichnore, in the county of Staf¬ 
ford, who came to England with William the Con¬ 
queror. 

20. “ Gules, three Croffes recercelee, voided Or, 
a Chief \l.iry ermine and contre ermine borne by 
the right hon. John Peyto Verney, baron Willough¬ 
by de Broke. This noble lord is defeended from 
William de Vernai, who flourilhed in the reign ,of 
king Henry I. 1419. 

Art. VII. Of the Saltier. 

The Saltier, which is formedby the bend and bend- 
ftnifter croifing each other in right angles, as the in¬ 
terfering of the pale and fefs forms the crofs, con¬ 
tains the fifth part of the field ; but if charged, then 
the third. In Scotland, this ordinary is frequently 
called a St Andrew’s crofs. It may like the others, 
be borne engrailed, wavy, &c. as alfo between changes 
or charged vith & iy thing. Set examples fig. xi. 

I 1., 
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Of the N° i. is “ Argent,, a Saltier Gules ;” borne by his ing on the liter Dun in Ayrlhire, Scotland, was Adam 
Salt ier, g-race James Fitz-Gerald, duke of Lcincefttr, &c.Tliis de Dalrymple, who lived in the reignol Alexander Ilf. 
noble lord is del cell ded from Otho, o> Other, a rich- io. “ Argent, on a Saltier engrailed Sable, nine 
CCXXIX. and powerful lord in the time of king Alfred, de- Annulets Or;” borne by the name of Leak. 

feended from the dukes of Tufcany ; t\ho parting from n. “ Gules, a Saltier between four Crefcenis Or 
Florence into Normandy, and thence into England, borne as the fecond and third quarters it] thr coat of- 
thcre the family flourilhed, until Richard Strongbow, arms of the right honourable Charles Kinnaird, lord 
earl oi Pembroke, their kinfman, engaged them to Kinnaird. George Kinnaird, Efq ; one of the pre- 
purtake in his expedition to Ireland, in which Man- fen t lord’s anceliors, being of great lervite to king 
) ice Fitz-Gerald embarked, and was one of the prin- Charles II. during the ufurpation of Oliver Cromwell, 
11 -cipal conquerors of that kingdom, fbr which he was he was by that prince, at his reftoration, made one of 
rewarded with a great eftate inlandsin the province of the privy council 4 and December 28. 1682, created 
Lcinfler, and particularly the barony of Ofxiiley, and a baron. 

the cable of Wicklow ; and died, covered with ho- 12. “ Argent, a Saltier engrailed between four Ro- 
nours, in the year 1177, 24 Henry II. fes Gules,” for Lennox ; and borne ai firft and fourth 

2. “ Gules, a Saltier Argent, between twelve Crofs quarters in the coat-of-arms of the right hon. Francis 

crolletsCr borne by the right hon. Ocher-Lewis Napier, lord Napier. This family is faid to be de- 
Whidfor Hickman, earl of Plymouth, &c. This noble feended from the anciem thanes or ftewards of L< n- 
earl is defeended from Robert Fitz-Hickman, lord of nox in Scotland, but took tlieir furname of Napier 
the manor of Bloxham, Oxfordlhire, in the 56 Hen. from the following event. King David II. in his wars 
III 1272 ; and he is maternally delcended from the with the Englifh, about the year 1344, convocating 
noble family of the Windfors, who were barons of the his fubjedts to battle, the earl of Lennox fent his fe- 
tealm at the time of the conqueft. cond fon Donald, with fuch forces as his duty obliged 

3. “ Vert, a Saltier wavy Ermine;” borne by the him ;and, coming to an engagement, where the Scots 
name of Waksvian ofHockford, in Gloncefterlhire. gave ground, this Donald, taking his father’s flandard 

4. “Ermine, a Saltier counter-compony Or and from the bearer, and valiantly charging the enemy with 

Gules borne by the name of Uiin[lme. the Lennox men, the fortune of the battle changed, 

5. “ Argent, a Saltier Azure with a Eezant in and they obtained the victory; whereupon every one 
the centre borne by the right lion. Philip Yorke, advancing, and reporting their a&s, as the cuftom was, 
earl of Hardwicke,, &c. He was in Odlober 1733 the king declared they had all behaved valiantly, but 
confricuted lord chief-jufrice of the king’s bench, and that there was one among them who had na pier , that 
■ November 23. in the fame year, created baron Hard- is, no equal; upon which the faid Donald took the 

, wicke of Hardwicke. name of Napier, and had, in reward for.his good fer- 

6. “Argent on a Saltier Gules an Efcalop Or ;” vices, the lands of Gosfield, and other eftates in the 
the arms of the bilhoptick of Rochefter—This dio- county of Fife. 

cefe, the lea ft in England, comprehends only a fmall 13. “ Gules, a Saltier Or, furmounted of another 
part of Kent, in which there are tjo churches and Vert,” for the name of Andrews; and borne by Sir 
chapels; and the two parifhes in Ifelham in Cam- William Andrews, bart. of Denton in Northampton- 
bridgelhire, and Frekenham in Suffolk. It has only fhire, who is defeended from Sir Robert Andrews of 
one archdeacon, that of Rochefter. For many years Normandy, knighr, who came into England with Wil- 
it was in the immediate patronage of the archbiiliop liam the Conqueror. Sir William Andrews, the firft. 
of Canterbury. baronet of this family, was created December n. 

7. “ Party per Saltier, Azure and Argent, on a 1641. 

Saltier Gules, aCrefcent of the fecond for difference 14. “Azure, a Saltier quarterly quartered Or and. 

quartered by the right hon. William Hall Gage, vif- Argent.” The arms of the epifcopal fee of Bath and 
count Gage, of Caftle-Ifland in Ireland. This noble fa- Wells.—The diocefe of Bath and Wells contains all 
milyis of Norman extraction, andderives defeent from Somerfetihire, except a few churches in Briftol. And 
de Gaga or Gage, who attended William I. in his ex- in it there are three archdeaconries, viz. thofe of 
pedition to England ; and, after the conqueftthereof. Wells, Bath, and Tatmton. The number of parifhes 
was rewarded with large grants of lands in the foreft is 388, though, according to fome, the total number 
of Dean, and county ofGloncefter, near whichforeft he of the churches and chapels amounts to 503. 
fixed his reftdence, by building a feat at Clerenwell, 1 5. “ Party per Saltier Argent and Gules, a Saltier 
in the fame place where the lioufe of Gage now ftands: counter-changed.” 

he alfo built a great houfe in the town of Cirencefter, 16. “ Party per Pale indented Argent and Sable, 
at which place he died, and was buried in the abbey a Saltier counter-changed ;” borne by the name of 
there. Sir Thomas Gage, the eighth baronet, was Scute. 

created baron ofCaftle-Bar, andvifcouiu Gage, 1721. 17. “ Argent, three Saltiers couped and engrailed 

8. “ Gules, on a Saltier Argent, a Rofe ofthejSrft Sable ;” borne by the name ef Benton. 

barbed and feeded proper;” borne by the right hon. 18. “ Argent, a Saltier Gules, and a Chief Er- 
George Neville, lord Abergavenny, premier baron of mine;” borne by the right hon. Francis Thomas 
England. Fjtzmaurice, earl of Kerry, tec. This very ancient 

9. “ Or, on a Saltier Azure, nine Lozenges of and noble family is a branch of the family of Kildare, 
the foil;” the paternal arms of the right hon. John who are originally defeended from the' great duke of 
Dalrymple, earl of Stair, &c. Of this family, which. Tufcany, and of which was Otho, a no-ble baron of Italy, 
look tlieir furname from the bareny of Dalrymple, ly- vvhofe fon Walter, attending the Norman conqueror 

- iat» 
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Sub- into England, was made conftable of the cable of 
Ordinaries. Windfor. Raymond, one of the prefent earl’s ancef- 
'.tors, had a principal hand in the redaction of Ireland 
to the fubjection of Henry II. and Dermoid Mac- 
Carty, king of Cork, fought his aid againft his fon 
Cormac'O’Lehanagh, which he undertook, and deli¬ 
vered the king from his rebellious fon; for which 
that prince rewarded him vvith a large trad of land in 
the comity of Kerry, where he fettled his fon Maurice, 
who gave his name to the county, which he called 
Clan Maurice, and is enjoyed by the prefent earl of 
Kerry, who is vifcount Clan Maurice. Thomas the 
firft earl, and father of the lab, was the 21b lord 
Kerry, who was created earl, January 17. 1722. 

19. “ Sable, a Saltier Argent, on a Chief Azure, 
three Fleurs-de-lis Orborne by the right hon. John 
Fitz-Patrick, earl of Upper OITory, and baron of Gow- 
ran in Ireland. This mob ancient and princely fa¬ 
mily is defcended from Heremon, the firb monarch 
of the Milefian race in Ireland ; and after they had 
aflumed the furname of Fitz-Patrick, they were for 
jnany ages kings of OITory, in the province of Lein- 
ber. John, the firb earl of this family, fucceeded his 
father Richard, as lord Gowran, June 9. 1727, was 
created earl Odober 5. 1751, and died 1758. 

20. “ Party per Pale Argent and Gules, three Sal¬ 
tiers counter-changed ;” borne by the name of Lane. 
Thefe arms are alfo borne, without the leab alteration, 
by the name of Kingfman ; for which limilitude we 
can no otherwife account, than by fnppofing there has 
been fome mibake made through many tranfcriptions. 

Sect. II. Gf Sub-Ordinaries. 

Besides thshonourable ordinaries andthe diminu¬ 
tions already mentioned, there are other heraldric fi¬ 
gures called fub-ordiuaries, or ordinaries only, which, 
by reafon of their ancient ufe in arms, are of worthy 
bearing, viz. The Gyron, Franc-quarter, Canton, 
Pairle, Fret, Pile, Orle, Inefcutcheon, Trelfure, 
Annulet, Flanches, Flafques, Voiders, Billet, Lo¬ 
zenge, Gutts, Fafil, Rubre, Mafcle, Papillone, and 
Diaper. See Plate CCXXVII. fig. i. (a.) 

The Gyron is a triangular figure formed by two 
lines, one drawn diagonally from one of the four angles 
to the centre of the fliield, andthe other is drawn either 
horizontal or perpendicular, from one of thefides of the 
ihield, meeting the other line at the centre of the field. 

Gyronhy is faid, when the field is covered with fix, 
eight, ten, or twelve gyronsin a coat-of-arms : but a 
French author would have the true gyronny to confib 
of eight pieces only, as in the fig. which reprefents the 
coat-of-arms of flora Campbell countefs of Loudon, 
&c. whofe ancebor was created baron of Loudon in 
1604 by James VI. andearlof thefameplace. May 12. 
1633, the 9th of Charles I. 

The Franc-quarter is a fquare figure, which occu¬ 
pies the upper dexter quarter of the hiield. It is but 
rarely carried as a charge. Silvebra Petra Sandta has 
given us a few inbances of its ufe. 

The Canton is a fquare part of the efcutcheon, 
fomewhat lefs than the quarter, but without any fixed 
proportion. It reprefents the banner that was given 
to ancient knights-bannerets, and generally fpeaking, 
poffeffes the dexter-chief-point of the Ihield, as in the 
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fig.; but biould it potTefs the finijter corner, which is sub- 
but feldom, it mub be blazoned a canton-liniber. Ordinaries. 

James Coats reckons it as one of the nine honour- v—» 

able ordinaries, contrary to mob heralds opinion. It 
is added to coats-of-arms of military men as an aug¬ 
mentation of honour : thus John Churchill, baron 
of Eyemouth in Scotland, and one of the ancestors of 
the prefent duke of Marlborough, being lieutenant ge¬ 
neral to king James II. received from him a canton 
argent, charged with the red crofs of England, added 
to his paternal coat, “ which is Sable, a lion rampant 
Argent.” 

The Fret is a figure formed by the conjumbion of 
the upper half of the faltier with the under half of the 
pale. 

The pairle is a figure reprefenting two little bicks, 
in laltier, with a mafcle in the centre interlaced. 

J. Gibbon terms it the heralds true-lovers knot; but 
many dilfent from his opinion. 

Fretty is faid, when the field or bearings, are cover¬ 
ed with a fret of fix, eight, or more pieces, as in the 
fig. The word fretty may be ufed without addition, 
when it is of eight pieces; but if there be lefs than 
that number, they mub be fpecified. 

The pile, which confibs of two lines, terminating 
in a point, is formed like a wedge, and is borne en¬ 
grailed, wavy, &c. as in the fig. It ilfiies in general 
from the chief, and extends towards the bafe; yet 
there are fome piles borne in bend, and Bluing 
from other parts of the field, as may be feen in Plate 
CCXXX. fig. xii. n° 12. &c. 

The Orle is an ordinary compofed of two lines go¬ 
ing round the Ihield, the fame as the bordure, but its 
breadth is but one half of the latter, and at fome dif- 
tance from the brim of the fliield^ as in the fig. 

The Inefcutcheon is a little elcutcheon borne with¬ 
in the fnield; which, according to Guillim’s opinion, 
is only to be fo called when it is borne lingle in the 
fefs-point or centre; fee the fig. on Plate CCXXVII. 
but modern heralds, with more propriety give the 
name of inefcutcheon to fuch as are contained in Plate 
CCXXX. fig. xii. n° 2. and call that which is fixed 
on the fefs-point efcutcheon of pretence, which is to 
contain the arms of a wife that is an heirefs, as men¬ 
tioned above. 

The Trcjfure is an ordinary commonly fuppofed to 
be the half of the breadth of an orle, and is generally 
borne flowery and counter-flowery, as it is alfo very 
often double, and fometimes treble. See the fig. 

(Plate CCXXVII.). This double trelfure makes 
part of the arms of Scotland, as marflialled in the roy¬ 
al atchievement, Plate CCXXXil. fig. xxi. n° 7. 
and was granted to the Scots kings by Charlemagne, 
being then emperor and king of France, when he en¬ 
tered into a league with Achains kjng of Scotland, to 
Ihow that the French lilies lhould defend and guard 
the Scottifli lion. 

The Annuler, or ring, is a well-known figure, and pj ate 
is frequently to be found in arms through every king- CCXXVII 
dom in Europe. 

The Flanches are formed by two curved lines, or 
femicirclcs, being always borne double. See the fi¬ 
gure. C. Leigh obferves, that on two fuch Flanches 
two fundry coats may be borne. 


The 
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Sub- The Flafquesrefemble the flanchei, except that the 
Ordinaries, circular lines do not go l'o near the centre of the field; 

' (fee the figure.) J. Gibbon would have thefe two or¬ 
dinaries to be both one, and wrote flank ; alleging-, 
that the two other names are but a corruption ot this 
lalt; but as G. Leigh and J. Guilllm make them two 
diftindl and fubordinate ordinaries, we have inferted 
them here as fuch. 

The Voiders are by Guillim confidered as a fubordi¬ 
nate ordinary, and are not unlike the fiafques (fee 
the figure), but they occupy lefs of the field. 

The Billet is an oblong fquarc figure, twice as long 
as broad. Some heralds imagine that they reprefent 
bricks for building; others more properly conlider them 
as reprefenting folded paper or letters. 

The Lozenge is ordinary of four and equal pa¬ 
rallel fides, but not rectangular; two of its oppolite 
angles being acute, and the other two obtufe. Its 
fhape is the fame with thole of our window-glaffes, 
before the fquare came fo much in fafhion. See the 
figure. 

Gutts or drops, are round at bottom, waved on the 
fides, and terminate at the top in points. Heralds have 
given them different names according to their different 
tinctures: thus, if they are. 

Yellowf d* Or 
White > . j d' Eau 

Red 
Blue 


j> they arc called <| 


Green j de Vert 

Black J [_de poix 

The Fulil is longer than the lozenge, having its up¬ 
per and lower part more acute and iharp than the 
other two collateral middle parts, which acutenefs is 
occalioned by tbelhort diltance of the fpace between 
the two collateral angles; which fpace, if the fulil is 
rightly made, is always ihorter than any of the four 
equal geometrical lines whereof it is compofed. See 
the fig. ibid. 

The ruflre is a lozenge pierced round in the middle 
(fee the figure). They are called by the Germans rut- 
ten. Meneltrier givesan example of them in the arms 
of Lebaret in France, argent three ruftres azure. 

The Mafcle is pretty muchlikea lozenge, but voided 
or perforated throughits whole extent, Ihowing a nar¬ 
row border, as in the figure. Authors are divided 
about its refemblance : fome taking it for the mafh of 
a net, and others for the fpots of certain flints found 
about Rohan; and as no writer has given a deafer 
account in fuppoptof this lafl opinion than Colombiere 


author of La Science Heraldique, we fhall tranferihe 
it for the fatisfarihan of the curious. 

“ Rohan (fays he) bears Gules, nine Mafcles Or 
3, 3, 3. Opinion shave varied very much about the 
-eriginalof the mafcles or malhes as being fomewhat 
like the malhes of nets : but for my own part, having, 
often obferved that thofe things which are remarkable 
and Angular in fome countries, have fotnetimes occa- 
fioned the lords thereof to reprefent them in their e- 
feutcheons, and to take them for their arms, I am 
of opinion, that the lords of Rohan, who I believe, 
are the. firft that bore thefe figures in their arms, tho’ 
defeended from the ancient kings and princes of Bre¬ 
tagne, took them, becaufe in the molt ancient vifeounty 
of Rohan, afterwards erected into a dutchy, there are 
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abundance of ftrong flints, which being cut in two, Sub- 
this figure appears on the inlide of them ; as alfo the Ordinaricn. 

carps, which are in the fifh-ponds of that duchy, have v v - ' 

the fame mark upon their feales: which being very 
extraordinary and peculiar to that country, the an¬ 
cient lords of the fame had good rcafon, upon obfer- 
ving that wonder, to take thofe figures for their arms,, 
and to tranfmit them to their pollerity, giving them 
the name of macks , from the Latin word macula, fig- 
nifying a fpot; whence fome of that houfe have taken 
for their motto. Sine macula macla, that is, A mafcle 
without a fpot.” 

Papillone is an expreffion ufed for a field or charge 
that is covered with figures like the feales of a fifh. 

Monf. Baron gives as an example of it the arms of 
Monti Gueules Papelone d’Argent. The proper term 
for it in Englifh would be fcallop-work. 

Diapering is faidof a field or charge fbadowed with 
flourifhings or foliage with a colour a little darker than 
that on which it is wrought. The Germans frequently 
ufe it; but it does not enter into the blazoning or 
defeription of an arms, it only ferves to embellifh the 
coat. 

If the fore mentioned ordinaries have any attri¬ 
butes, that is, if they are engrailed, indented, wavy, 

&c. they mufl be diftindtly fpecified, after the fame 
manner as the honourable ordinaries. 

See examples of fubordinaries, &c. fig. xii. 

1. “Gules, au Orle Ermine;” borne by the name plate, 

of Hinnframville.. CCXXX. 

2. “ Argent, three Inefcutclreons Gules;” borne 
by the name of Hay, and the 2d and 3d quarters in 
the coat-of-arms of the right hon. Thomas Hay, earl 
ofKinnoul, &c—The firft of the name of Hay that, 
bore thefe arms, got them, as Mr Nifbei obferves, 
becaufe he and his two ions, after having defeated a 
party of the Danes at the battle of Loncany, anno 
942, were brought to the king with their ihields all 
Rained with blood. 

3. “ Argent, a Fret Sable ;” born by the right 
hon. Lionel ralmifli, earl of Dyfart, &c. This fa¬ 
mily was advanced to the peerage by King Charles I. 
in 1646. 

4. “ Or, fretty of Gules, a canton Ermine,” borne 
by the right lion.. Henry Noel, earl of Gainiborough, 

&c. This nobleman is defeended from -Noel 

who came into England with William the Conqueror,, 
and in confideration of his fervices, obtained a grant 
of feveral manors and lands of very great value. Sir'" 

Edward, who was knighted by King James on his ac- 
celiion to the throne, and created a baronet June 29, 

1611, was the firft advanced to the honour of baron 
Noel, March 23. 1616. 

5. “ Girony of eight Pieces or and Sable;” the 
1 ft and 4th quarters of the coat-of-arms of the right 
hon. John Campbell, earl of Breadalbane, &c. This 
ancient and noble family is defeended, in a regular 
fuccrifion, from Duncan the firft Lord Campbell, an- 
ceftor of the family of Argyle. John, the firft earl, in. 
confideration of his perfonal merit, wws, from a baro¬ 
net, created lord Campbell, vifcountGlenorchie, and 
earl of Breadalbane, Jan. 28.1677, by CharlesIL 

6. “ Lozengy.Argent and Gules borne by the 
right hon. George Fitz-William, earl Fitz-William, 

&c. This noble earl is defeended from Sir William 

Eitz- 
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Su’u- _ Fitz-Tv'iiiiam, marfhal of the army of William the 
Ordiiianci. Conqueror at the battle of Mailings in Suflex, by 
v ’ which vi&ory that prince made his way to the 
throne. 

7. “ Sable, a Mafcle within a Treffure flowery Ar¬ 
gent borne by the name of Hoblethorne . 

8. “ Gules, three Mullets Or, within a Bordure of 
the latter, charged with a double TrefTure flowery and 
counter-flowery with Fleurs-de-lis of the firftborne 
by the noble family of Sutherland, &c. This family 
in the peerage, is amongft the oldeft in Britain, if nor in 
all Europe ; the title of earl being conferred on one 
of their anceftors in 1067. 

9. “ Azure, a Pile Ermine,” for the name of 
Wyche ; and is quartered as firft and fourth in the c»at- 
of-armsofSir Cyril Wyche, bart. 

10. “ Or, on a Pile engrailed Azure, three Crofs- 
.croflcts fitchy of the firftborne by the name of 
Rigdon. 

it. “ Or, on a Pile Gules three Lions of England 
between fix Fleurs-de-lis Azure the firft and fourth 
quarters of his grace Edward Seymour, duke of So- 
merfet, &c. granted him by King Henry VIII. on his 
marriage with the lady Jane Seymour. 

12. “ Ermine, two Piles iffuing from the dexter 
and finifter fides, and meeting in bafe Sable,-” for the 
name of Holies. 

12. u Argent,'three Pi^es, one iffuing from the 
Chief’between the others reverfed, Sable;” for the 
name of Hulfe, and borne by Sir Edward Hulfe, bart. 

' 14. Azure, a Pile wavy beudways Or ;” borne 

by the name of Aldhcim. —There is no mention made 
of its iffuing out of the dexter-corner of the efcut- 
cheon, for this is fufliciently determined by the term 
headways. 

x $. “ Or, three Piles in Bend, each point enfigned 
with a Fleur-de-lis Sable;” borne by the name of 
No rton. 

16. “ Argent, three Piles meeting near the point of 
the Bafe Azure borne by the name of Bryan. 

17. “ Party per Pale and per Bend Or and Azure 
counterchanged borne by the name of fohnfion — 

' This bearing is equal to two gyrons; fee p. 4 54. 

col. 1. 

1 3 . “ Party per Pale and per Cheveron Argent and 

, Gules counterchanged.” 

19. “ Party per Pale ehappe Or and Vert coun- 
urchanged.” This is a bearing feldom to be met 
with. 

20. “ Party per Fefs Gules and Argent, a Pale 
counterchanged;” borne by the name o ( Lavider. 

Sect. HI. OjCqmmov Charges borne inCoats-of-arms. 

It has been already obferved, that in all ages men 
hare made nfe of the reprefentation of living creatures 
and ether fymbolical figns to diflinguifh themfelves 
in war; and thefe marks, which were promifeu- 
onfly ufed for hieroglyphics, emblems, and perfonal de¬ 
vices, gave the firft notion of heraldry. But nothing 
fhows the extent of human wit more than the great 
variety of thefe marks of diftinction, fmee they are 
compofed of all forts of figures, fome natural, others 
artificial, and many chimerical ; in allufion, it is to 
befupppofed, to the ftate, quality, or inclination of the 
bearer. '”'7 
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Hence it is that the fun, moon, flars, comets, me- Natural 
teors, See. have been introduced to denote glory, gran- Figures. 

■ deur, power, &c. Lions, leopards, tygers, ferpents, ' v * 
flags, &c. have been employed to lignify courage, 
ftrength, prudence, fwiftnefs, &c. 

The application to certain exercifes, fucli as war, 
hunting,mulic, &c. has (r.rnifhed lances, fwords, pikes, 
arms, fiddles, &c. Architecture, columns, cheverons, 

&c.; and the other arts feveral things that relate to 
them. 

Human bodies, or diftinft parts of them, alfo clothes 
and ornaments, have for fome particular intention, 
found place in armory ; trees, plants, fruits, and 
flowers, have likewife been admitted to denote the ra¬ 
rities, advantages, and Angularities, of different coun¬ 
tries. 

The relation of fome creatures, figures, &c. to par¬ 
ticular names, has been likewife a very fruitful fource 
of variety in arms. Thus the family of Conningfoy 
bears three coneys; of Arundel, fix fwallows ; of Ur- 
fona bear; of Lucie, three pikes, in Latin ires Itecios 
pife-s; of Starkey, a ftork; of Caftleman, a caftle, 
triple-to \ ered ; of Shutileworth, three weaver’s ftmt- 
tles, &c. 

Befides thefe natural and artificial figures, there are 
chimerical or imaginary ones ufed in heraldry, there- 
fult of fancy and caprice ; fuch as centaurs, hydras, 
phenixes, griffons, dragons, ,&c.' Which great variety 
of figures fhows the impoffibility of comprehending all 
common charges in a w T ork of this nature : therefore 
fuch only fliall be treated of as are moll frequently 
borne in coats-of-arms. 

Art. I. Of Naturae Figures borne in coats- 
of-arms. 

Among the multitude of natural things which are 
ufed in coats-of-arms, thofe moft ufnally borne are, 
for the fake of brevity as well as perfpicuity, diftriba¬ 
ted into the following dalles, viz. 

Celejlialfigures ; as the fun, moon, liars, &c. and 
their parts. 

Effigies of men; women, &c. and their parts. 

Beafts ; as, lions, flags, foxes, boars, &c. and 
their parts. 

Birds i as, eagles, fwans, llorks, pelicans, &c.- 
and their parts. 

Fijhes ; as, dolphins, whales, fturgeons, trouts, &c. 
and their parts. 

Reptiles and InfieBs ; as, tortoifes, ferpents, grafs- 
hoppers, &c. and their parts. 

Vegetables ; as, trees, -plants, flowers, herbs, &c. 
and their parts. 

Stones; as, diamonds, rubies, pebbles, rocks, Sec. 

Thefe eharges have, as well as ordinaries, divers 
attributes or epithets, which exprefs their qualities, 
pofitions and difpofitions. Thus the fun isfaid to be 
in his glory, eclipfed, See. The moon, in her comple¬ 
ment, increfcent, &c. Animals are faid to be rampant 
paffant, &c. Birds have alfo their denominations, 
fuch as clof'a, difp/ayed, See. Fillies are deferibed to be 
bauriant, naiant, See. 

I. Examples of Celejlial Figures. 

r. “ Azure, a bun in his Glory:” borne by the Plate 
name of St Clare ; and is found in the firft and fourth OCXXX. 

quarters %• * 3 - 
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Cdeftial quartersofthecoat-of-armsofthe moftnoble William- 
fi<pire». John Ker, marquis of Lothian, &c. It is needlefs 
w v -to exprefs the colour of the fun, nothing being capa¬ 

ble to denote it but gold. 

2. “ Azure, one Ray ofthe Sun, bend ways Gules, 
between fix Beams of that Luminary Argent ;” borne 
by the name of Aldam. There is no mention made 
of their ilfuing out of the dexter-corner of the efeut- 
cheon ; for this is implied in the term bend-ways, for 
the reafon mentioned before. 

3. “ Argent, five Rays of the Sun ilfuing out of the 
finifter corner Gules ; borne by the name of Mudt- 
fhidelcr , a family of diftin&ion in Franconia. 

4. “ Or, a Suneclipfed.” This bearing is feldom 
to be met with, except in emblematic or hieroglyphic 
figures; and might be expreffed Sable , beeaufe that 
hue is accidental and not natural. 

5. “ Gules, theMooninhcr complement Or, ilia - 
flrated with all her light proper.” This is fufiicient 
without naming the colour, which is Argent. 

6. “ Azure, a Moon decrefeent properborne by 
the name of Delalwtta. 

7. “ Gules, a Moon increfcent Or borne by the 
name of Defcus. 

8. “ hrgent, a Moon in her detriment. Sable.” 
This Word is ufed in heraldry to denote her being 
eelipfed. 

9. “ Azure, a Crefcent Argent borne by the 
name of Lucy. This bearing is alfo ufed as a diffe¬ 
rence, it being afllgned to the fecond fon, as before- 
mentioned. 

10. “ Gules, three Crefcents Argent borne by 
Oliphant, lord Oliphant (alt prefent dormant). A- 
mongft tlie anceflors of this noble family was David 
de Oliphant, one of thofe barons who, in 1142, ac¬ 
companied King David I. into England with an army, 
to affift his niece Matilda againft King Stephen ; but 
after raifmg the fic'ge of Winchefter, the faid King 
David was fo clofely purfued, that, had it not been 
for the fingslar condinft of this brave perfon, theking 
Would have been taken prifoner. 

11. “ Azure, a Crefcent between three Mullets 
Argentborne by Arbuthnor, vifeount and baron 
Arbuthnot. In the year 1105, the firft of this family 
marrying a daughter of the family of Oliphard, fheriff 
ef the county of Kincardin, with her he had the lands 
of Arbuthnot in that county, from whence he took his 
fur name. Robert Arbuthnot was the firft of this family 
Who, for his loyalty to King Charles I. was, Nov. 16. 
1641, dignified with the title of baron and vifeount 
Arbuthnot. 

12. “ Gules, a Star iffuing from between the Horns 
«f a Crefcent Argent.” 

13. “ Azure, a Star of 16 points Argentborne 
by the name of Huitfon. 

14. “ Argent, three Mullets pierced Sable borne 
fey the name of Walla-flon. 

15. “ Azure, fix Mullets 3, 2, 1, Or borne by 
the name of Welfb. 

16. “ Ermine, a Mullet of fix points Gules, pier¬ 
ced borne by the name of Hejfenhul —When a 
mullet lias more,than five points, their number muff, 
in blazoning, be always named. 

17. “ Argent, a Rainbow with a Cloud at each 
end proper.” This is pirt'of the creft to the earl 

Vol. VI-II. 
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Hopeton’s coat-of-arms, which is inferted in fig. ix.Effigie* of 
n° 13. The whole of it is a globe fplit on the top, and Mai. 
above it is the rain-bow, &c. v " 

18. “ Party per Fefs crenelle Gules and Azure, 
three Suns proper borne by the name of Pierfon. 

19. “ Gules, a Mullet between three Crefcents Ar¬ 
gent ,” borne by the name of Oliver. 

20. “ Gules, a Chief Argent, on the lower part 
thereof a Cloud, the Sun’s refplendent rays iffuing 
throughout proper borne by the name of Leefon. 

II. Examples of Effigies of Men, ire. and their parts. 

r. “ Azure, the Virgin Mary crowned, with her r>%. I4 ; 
Babe in her right arm, and a feeptre in her left, all 
Or the coat of arms of the bifhopric of Salifbury. 

2. “ Azure, a Prefbyter fitting on a Tomb-flone, 
with a Crown on his head and Glory Or, his right 
hand extended, and holding in his left an open Book 
Argent, with a Sword crofs his mouth Gules;” the 
coat of arms of the bifhopric of Chichefler. 

3. “ Azure, a Bifhop habited in his pontificals, fitting 
on a chair of flate, and loaning on the finifter fide 
thereof, holding in his left hand a Crofier, his right 
being extended towards the dexter chief of the efeut- 
cheon, all Or, and refting his feet on a cufhion, Gules, 
taffeled of the fecond the coat of arms of the bi- 
Ihopric of Clogher in Ireland. 

4. “ Azure, a Bifhop habited in his pontificals, 
holding before him, in a Pale, a Crucifix proper ;” 
the coats of arms of the bifhopric of Waterford in 
Ireland. 

5. “ Or, a Man’s Leg couped at the midft of the 
thigh Azure;” borne by the name of Haddon. 

6. “ Azure, three finifter Hands couped at the 
wrift, and erefted Argent;” borne b-y the ancient fa¬ 
mily of Maintains. 

7. “ Argent, three finifter Hands couped at the 
wrift, and eredted Gules ;” borneby the name of .Mzy- 
nard .—By thefe two laft examples it appears, that dif¬ 
ferent coatsof arms may be eafily made from the fame 
figure or figures, by varying the colours only, without 
the addition of any other charge, counter-changings, 
partings, &c. 

8. “Argent, a Man’s Leg erafed at themidftef 
the thigh Sable ;” borne by the name of Prime. 

9. « Gules, three Legs armed proper, conjoined in 
the Fefs-point at the upper part of the thighs, flexed 
in triangle, garnifhed and fpurred, Or.” This is the 
coat of arms of the Ifle of Man ; and is quartered by 
the Mod noble John Murray, duke of Athol, titular 
lord or king of that ifle. 

10. “ Gules, threedexter Armsvembracedfefsways 
in Pale proper;” borne by the name of Armfirong. 

Thiscoatis very well adaptedtothe bearer’s name, and 
ferves to denote a man of excellent conduct and valour. 

11. “ Or, three Legs couped above the knee Sable ;” 
borne by the name of Hofy. 

12. “ Vert, three dexter Arms conjoined at the 
fhoulders in the Fefs-point, and flexed in triangle Or, 
with fills clenched Argent borne by the name of 
77 emain. 

13. Argent, a Man’s Heart Gules, within two 
equilateral triangles interlaced Sable borne by the 
name of Villages, a family of diftinttion in Provence.* - 

14. Azure, a finifter Arm, iffuing out of the 

3 L dexter- 
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Volitions of dexte t -chief, and extended towards the fmifter-bafe 
Lions. Argent.” 

v 15. ‘‘ Argent, a dexter Hand couped at the wrift 

and ereded, within a bordnre engrailed Sable;” 
borne, by the name of Manley. 

r6.“ Argent, a Man’s Heart Gules, enftgned 
w ith a Crow Or, and on a Chief Azure, three Mul¬ 
lets of the firft.” The paternal coat of the name of 
Douglas, and quartered in the arms of the dukes of 
Hamilton and Qiieenlberry ; as alfo in thofe of .the 
earls of Morton and March, and the lord Mordington. 

17. “ Gules, a Saracen’s Head affrontee erafed at 
the neck Argent, environed about the temples with a 
wreath of the fecond and Sable;” borne by the name 
of Alcrgitb. 

18. “ Argent, three Blackamoors Heads couped 
proper, banded about the head Argent and Gules 
borne by the name of Tanner. 

19. “ Gules, three Befants, each charged with a 
man’s face affrontee proper i” borne by the name of 
Gamin. 

20. “ Or, a Blackamoor’s Head couped. proper, 
banded about the head Argent ;” borne by the name 

of Ujfoc. 

Obferve, that when half of the face, or little more, 
of human figures, is feen in a field, it is then faid to be 
in -profile ; and when the head of a man, woman, or 
other animal, is reprefented with a full face, then it is 
termed affrontee. 

III. Examples of the different Pejitions of Lions, Sic.in 
Goats-of-Arms. 

■Plate 1- “ Or, a Lion rampant Gules quartered by 

CCXXXI, Percy, duke of Northumberland; &c. 

%. 5. ’ 2. “ Azure, a Lion rampant-guardant Or borne 

by the name of Fitz-Hammond. 

3. “ Gules, a Lion rampant-reguardant Orquar¬ 
tered by Cadogan, lord Cadogan, &c. 

4. “ Ermine, a Lion faliant Gules;” borne by the 
name of Worley. 

5. “ Azure, a Lion ffatant-guardant Or borne by 
the name of Bromfield. 

h. “ Or, a Lion paffant Gules ; borne by the name 
of Garni s. 

7. « Argent, a Lion palTant-guardant Gules, 
crowned Or 1 ” quartered by the right hon. James O- 
gilvy, earl of Finlater, Sic. 

8. « Gules, a Lion fejant Argent .” 

9. “ Or, a Lion rampant double-headed Azure ;” 
-'home by the name of Mafon. 

10. “Sable, two Lions rampant-combatant Or, ar¬ 
med andlangued Gules ;” borne by the name of Carter. 

11. “ Azure, two Lions rampant-adoffee Or.” 
This coat of arms is faid to have been borne by A- 
chillesat the ftege of Troy. 

12. “ Sable, two Lioncels counter-paffant Argent, 
the uppermoft towards the finifter Tide of the efeut- 
cheon, both collared Gules;” borne by the name of 

Clegg.- _It is the natural difpofition of the Lion not to 

bear a rival in the field: therefore two lions cannot be 
borne in one coat of arms, but muff be fuppofed to be 
lion’s whelps called lioncels ; except when they are 
parted by an ordinary, as in fig. viii. n° 17. or fo dif- 
yofcd as that they feem to be diftinctly feparated from 
each other, as in fig. xv. n° 20, In the two foregoing 
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examples they arecalled lions, becaafein the 10th they Pofitions of 
feem to be ftrivingfor thefovereignty of the field which L» n s. 
they would not do unlefsthey were of full growth : ' v ' 
and in the nth they arc fuppofed to reprefeut two 
valiant men, whofe difpute being accommodated by 
the prince, are leaving the field, their pride not fuftc- 
ring them to go both one \v ay. 

13. “ Argent, a Demi-lion rampant Sable ; borne” 
by the name of Mervin. 

14. “Gules, a Lion.couchant between iix Crofs- 
crotlets, three in Chief, and "as many in Bafe, Argent 
for the w&mtaiTynte ; andis the firft and fourth quar¬ 
ter of the arms of Sir Cbarles-Kemys Tynte, bart. 

14. “ Azure, a Lion dormant Or.” 

i$. “ Or, out of the midft of a Fefs Sable, a Lion 
rampant-naijrant Gules;” borne by the name oiEvime. 

This form of blazon is peculiar to all living tilings 
that ihali be found i(filing out of the midft of fome or¬ 
dinary or other charge. 

17. “ Azure, three Lioncels rampant Or borne 
by Fienes, vifeountand baron Saye and Sole. 

18. “ Gules, a tricorporatedLion ilfuing from three 
parrs of the Efcutcheon, all meeting under one Head 
in the Fcfs-point Or, langued and armed Azure;” 
borne by the name of Gr'ouchback. This coat apper¬ 
tained to Edmund Crouchback earl of Lancafter, in 
the reign of his brother king Edward I. 

19. “ Gules, a befant bet ween three Demi-lions ram¬ 
pant Argentborne by Bennet, earl of Tankerville, 

&c. This noble earl is dtfeended from the family of 
the Bennetsin Berkfhire, who flourilhed in the reign 
ofKing Edward III. Charles, lord'Ofiulfton, grand¬ 
father of the prefent earl, was created earl of Tanker- 
ville on Odober 19.1714, by George I. 

20. “ Party per Pale Azure and Gules, three Lions 
rampant Argentborne by Herbert earl of Pembroke, 

&c. This noble family is defeended from Henry Fitz¬ 
Roy, natural fon to Henry I. Sir William Herbert, 
one of the anceffors of the prefent earl, was mafter of 
the horfe to king Henry VIII. lord prelident of the 
marches of Wales, and knight of the garter. He was 
alfo, by that king, advanced to the dignity of baron 
Herbert of Caerdiff, Gd. 10, ijji. andthe very next 
day created earl of Pembroke. — Obferve, th at if a lion, 
or any other beaft, is reprefented with its limbs and 
body feparated, fo that they remain upon the field at a 
fmall diftance from their natural places, it is then 
termed Dchache or couped in all its parts ; of which 
very remarkable bearing there is an inffauce in ar¬ 
mory, which is, “ Or, a Lion rampant Gules, dcha¬ 
che, or couped in all its parts, within a double Tref- 
fnre flowery and counterflowery of the fecond borne 
by the name of Maitland. 

IV. Examples of other Quadrupeds, and their Parts, 
borne in Coats-of-Arms. 

1. Sable, a Camel ftatant Argent; ” borne by the Fig. 16, 
name of Camel. 

2. (( Gules, an Elephant ftatant Argent, talked 
Or.” 

3. “ Argent, a Boar ftatant Gules, armed Or ;” * 
borne by the name of Trewarthen. 

a. Sable, a Bull paffant Or ;” borne by the name 
of Fitz-Geffrey. 

Sable ; three Nags Heads erafed Argent;” 

borne 
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Diffcrtnt borne by Blayney, baron BLiyney of Monaghan, in Ire- 
Animals. noble family is defeended in a dired line 

' v from Cadwallader, a younger fon of the prince of 
Wales ; and the firft peer was Sir Edward Blayney, 
knight, who was created a baron by king James 1 . 
July 29. 1621. 

6. “ Argent, three Boars Heads erafed and ered 
Sable, langued Gules,” for the name of Booth. 

7. “ Azure, three Boars Heads erafed Or quar¬ 
tered by his grace Alexander Gordon duke of Gordon, 
&c. Of this great and noble family which took their 
furname from the barony of Gordon in the county of 
Berwick, there have been, befidcs thofe in North Bri¬ 
tain, feveral of great difiindion in Mufcovy ; and in the 
time of king Malcolm IV. 1160, this family was very 
numerous,and flourilhed in the county aforefaid. 

8. “ Argent, three Bulls Heads erafed, Sable, arm¬ 
ed Or borne by Skeffington, earl of MalTareene, &c. 
of Ireland. This ancient and noble family derives its 
name from the village of Skeffington, in the county of 
Leicefter, of which place Simon Skeffington was lord 
in the reign of Edward I. and from him defeended Sir 
William Skeffington, knt. madefoby king Henry VII. 

9. “ Argent, two foxes counter-faliant, the dex¬ 

ter furmouuted of the finilter Gules; for the name of 
Kadrod-Hard, an ancient Britilh family, from which 
is defeended Sir Wynne, bart. who 

bears this quartered, fecond and third, in his coat of 
arms. 

r©, “ Argent, three Bulls palfant Sable, armed 
and unguled Or;” for Affiley, and quartered by the 
right hon. Anthony-Affiley Cooper, earl of Shaftefbury, 
&c. This noble earl is defeended from Richard Coo¬ 
per, who flourilhed in the reign of king Henry VIII. 
and purchafed the manor of Paulet in the county of So- 
merfet, of^vhich the family are Hill proprietors. But 
his anceflor who makes the greateft figure in hillory 
is Sir Anthony-Affilcy Cooper, who was created baron 
Alhley of Winbourn April 20. 16^ 1 , and afterwards 
earl of Shaftefbury April 23. 1672. 

it. “ Ermine, three Cats palfant in Pale Argent;” 
for the name of jddams. 

12. “ Gules, two Grehounds rampant Or, refpeit- 
ing each other ;” borne by the name of Dogget. 

13. “Or, an Afs’s Head erafed Sable ;” borne by 
the name of Hackwell. 

14. “ Gules, three Lions gambs erafed Argent; ” 
for the name of Newd'tgati. 

15. “ Argent, three Lions Tails ere&ed and erafed 
Gules;” borne by the name of Cork. 

16. “ Azure, a Buck’s Head cabolfed Argent;” 
borne by Legge, earl of Dartmouth, &c. This noble 
family is defeended from Signior de Lega, an Italian 
nobleman, who flourilhed in Italy in the year 1297. 
What time the family came into England is uncertain; 
but it appears they were fettled at Legge-place near 
Tunbridge in Kent, for many generations; and Tho¬ 
mas, one of their anceftors, was twice lord-mayor of 
London, viz. in 1346 and 1353. 

17. “ Argent, two Squirrels fejant adolFee Gules,” 
for the name of Savnudl. 

18. “ Gules, a Goat palfant Argent;” borne by 
the name of Baker. 

19. “ Sable, a Stag Handing at gaze Argent;” 
borne- by the name of Jones, of Monmouthlhire^ 
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20. u Azure, three Holy Lambs Or ;” borne by Birds, 
the name of Row. Dlhes, &c. 

V. Examples of Birds ,Fifhes, Reptiles, <kc. 

1. “ Ermine, an Eagle difplayed Sable ;” borne by Fig. 17. 
the name of Beddingfeld. 

2. “ Gules, a Swan clofe proper ;” borne by the 
name of Leigham. 

3. “ Argent, a Stork Sable, membered Gules 
borne by the name of Starkey. 

4. “ Gules, a Pelican in her neft with wings ele¬ 
vated, feeding her young ones Or; vulned proper 
borne by the name of Carrie. 

5. “ Argent three Peacocksin theirpride proper ;” 
borne by the name of Paivne. 

6. “ Sable, a Golhawk Argent, perching upon a 
flock in the Bafe-point of the Efcutcheon of the fe¬ 
cond armed, jefled, and belled Or ;” borne by the 
name of Weele. 

7. “ Or, a Raven proper;” borne by thename of 
Corbet. 

8. “ Argent three Cocks Gules, crefted and jow- 
lopped Sable, a Crefcent furmounted of a Crcfcentfor 
difference;” borne by Cockayne,vifeount Cullen, of 
Donegal in Ireland,Of this ancient family was Andreas 
Cockayne of Alhburnc in the county of Derby, who 
lived in the 28th year of Edward I. Charles, fon to 
Sir William Cockayne lord-mayor of London, 1619, 
was the firfl who was advanced to the peerage, by 
Charles I. Auguft 11. 1642. 

9. “ Sable, a Dolphin naiant embowed Or;” borne 
by the name of Symonds. This animal is borne by the 
eldeft fon of the French king, and next heir to the 
crown, no other fubjeft in that kingdom being per¬ 
mitted to bear it. I11 England, where that rule can¬ 
not take place, there are feveral families that have 
dolphins in their coats-of-ams. 

10 “ Argent, three Whales Heads ereftand erafed 
Sable ;” borne by the name of Whalley. 

11. “ Gules, three Efcallops Argent ;” borne by 
Keppel, earl of Albemarle, &c. This family is defeend¬ 
ed from Arnold Jooft van Keppel, a nobleman of the 
province ofGelderland in Holland, who came over in¬ 
to England withtheprince of Orange in 1688, towhom 
he was then a page of honour, and afterwards mailer 
of the robes, and was by him created a peer of England, 
by the title of earl of Albemarle, in Lite duchy of Nor¬ 
mandy in France, February 10. 1696. 

12. “ Azure, three Trouts fretted in Triangle Ar¬ 
gent;” borne by the name of Trout beck. 

1 3. “ Vert, a Grafshopper palfant Or.” 

14. “ Azure, three Bees two and one volant in pale 
Argent ;” borne by the name of Bye. 

15. “ Vert, a Tortoife palfant Argent ;” borne 
by the name of Caiudy. 

16. “ Gules, an Adder nowed Or ;” borne by the 
name of Naithily. Adders, fnakes, and ferpents are 
faid to repreftnt many things, which being according 
to the lancy of theancients, andafew moderuautbors 
who have adopted their opinions, it is ueedlefs to en¬ 
large upon. It is certain they often occur in armory ; 
but the nobleft is that of the duchy of Milan, viz. 

“ Argent, a Serpent gliding in Pale Azure, crowned 
Or, vorant an Infant ilfuing Gules.” The occa/ion 
of this bearing was this : Otho, firft vifeount of Milan, 

3 L 2 going 
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Reptiles, going to the Holy Land with Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Plants, &c , defeated and flew in Angle combat the great giant 
v Volux, a man of an extraordinary ftature and flrength, 
w ho had challenged the braveft of the Chriftian army. 
The vifcomit having killed him, took his armour, and 
among it his helmet, the creit whereof was.a-ferpenr 
fvvallowing an infant, worn by him to ftrik-e terror in¬ 
to thofe Who lhould be fo bold as to engage him. 

17. “ Ermine, a Rofe Gales- barbed and feeded 
proper ;” borne by BofcaWen-vifeount Falmouth, &c. 
This noble lord is defeended-from Richard Befcawen, 
of the town ofBofcawen, in the county of Cornwall.,, 
ulin flouriihed in the reign of king. Eward VI. Hugh, 
the firfl peer of this ancient family, was created baron 
of Bofcawen-Rofe, and vifccaint Falmouth, on the 
13th of June 1720, 6th of George I. 

18. “Azure, three Laurel-leavesdlippedOrborne- 
by the name of Levcfcn:, and quartered by the right 
hon. Granville-Levefon Gower, earl of Gower, &c; 

19. “ Azure, three Garbs Or borne by the name 
o i Cunring. Thefe are fheaves of wheat; but though, 
they were barley, rye, or any other corn whatfoever, 
it is fufheient, in blazoning, to call them Garbs, tell¬ 
ing the tindture they are of. 

20. “ Gules, three Cinquefoils Argentborne by 
Lambart, baron of Cavan, &c. in Ireland. Of this 
ancient family, which is of French extraction, was Sir 
Oliver, who, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, attending 
the earl of Effex- to Spain, was there knighted by him, 
and afterwards returning with.that earl into Ireland, 
was, for his lingular fervice in the north againftO‘Neal 
earl of Tyrone, made camp-malter general, andprefi- 
dent of Connaught-; and February 17. 1617, was cre¬ 
ated lard La-mbart and baronof Cavan, by king James I. 

It mult beobferved, that trees and plants are fame- 
itimes faid to be trunked, eradicated, frudtuated, or 
raguled, according as they are reprefenred in arms. 

Art. 2; Of Artificial Figures borne in Coats of 
Arms. 

After the various productions of nature, artificial 
figures, the objects of arts and mechanics, claim the 
next rank. They may be diltributed into the follow- 
ing.clalles, viz. 

Warlike injlruments ; as fwords,. arrows-, battering- 
rams, gauntlets, helmets, fpears, pole-axes, Sec. 

Ornaments ufed in royal and religions ceremonies; 
as crowns, coronets, mitres, wreaths, crofters; &c. 

Archttetture; as towers, caitles, arches, columns, 
plummets, battlements, churches porteullifies. See. 

Navigation ; as Ihips, anchors, rudders, pendants, 
fails, oars, mails, fiags, galleys, lighters, &c. 

All thefe bearings have different epithets, ferving 
either to expr'e fs their pofition, difpolition, or make ; 
viz. fwords are faid to be eredt, pommeled, hiked, &c.; 
arrow's, armed,-feathered, &e.; towers covered; em¬ 
battled, &c; and fo on of all others, as wiihappear by 
the folio wing examples. 

Fig. 18. 1. “ Sable, three Swords, their ppints meeting in 

the Bafe Argent, pommeled and hiked Or, a Crefcent 
in chief of the fecond for differenceborne by Powlet, 
duke of Bolton, &e. This noble duke is defeendedfrom 
Hercules lord of Tournon in Picardy, who came over 
to England with Jeffrey Plantagenet earl of Anjou, third 
fon of king, Henry II. and among other lands 1 had'the 
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lordfhip of Paulet in, Somerfetihire conferred on him. Artificial 
William Powlet; ihefirft peer of this illuftrious and’ fip 11 ^- 
loyal.family, was treafurer of the houfehold to king.' v ‘ 
Henry VIll. and by him created baron St John of Ba- 
fing, in thecounty-of Southampton„March 9. 1538. 

2. “ Argent, three Battering-rams barw ays in. Pale, 
headed :A-znre and. hooped Or, an Annulet fpr differ¬ 
ence borne by Bertie, earl of Abington, &c. The 
firlt of the family of Bertie that bore the title of earl of 
Abington was James Bertie lord Norris of R-ycote, be¬ 
ing created earl, November 30. 1682, by Charles II. 

3. “ Azure, three left-hand Gauntlets-, with their 
backs forward Or;” borneby Fane, earl of Weflmore- 
land,&c. This noble e-arl is defeended fromithe-Fanes, 
an ancient family which refided at Badfal in Kent, 
from which defeended Francis Fane, fon and heir oft 
Sir Thomas Fane, knight, by Mary his wife, foie 
daughter and,heirel's to.Henry Nevil lord Abergaven¬ 
ny, afterwards created baronefs- Defpenfer. The faidt 
Francis was a knight-of the Bath ; and in the reign; 
of king James I. was created baron, Burgherlh and 
earl of-Weftmoreland December 29. 1624-. 

4. “ Azure, rhree Arrows their points in bafe Or.;” 
borne by Archer, lord Archer, &c. This noble lord 
is defeended from John de Archer, who came over 
from Normandy with. William the Conqueror; a-nd'. 
this family is one of the moft ancient.in Warwick- 
fit ire, being fettled at Umberflade in that county ever 
fince the reign of Henry II. His lordlhip is the firlt 
peer; and-was created lord Archer and baron of Um¬ 
berflade by king George IE July 14. 1747. 

5. “ Gules, two Helmeits. in chief proper, garnifh- 
ed,Or, in a Bafe of a.Garb of the third;” borne by 
Cholmondeley, earl of, Cholmondeley, Sec. This noble 
earl is defeended from,the ancient family of- Egertorr 
in Chelhire, which fiourifhed in the time of the con- 
queft, from whom alfo the duke of Bridgewater is de- 
feended.. The fir A Englilh peer of this branch was 
Hugh vifeount Cholmondeley of Kells, in Ireland; 
who, joining with thofe- who oppofed the arbitrary 
meafures of king James II. was on the acceflion of king 
William and queen Mary created lord Cholmondeley of 
Nampt-wich, in the county of Chefter; 

6. “ Argent, a-Ship with its Sails furled up Sable ;” 
quartered by Hamilton, earl of A hereof n, &e. The 
defeent of this noble family is from that of the duke of 
Hamilton, for James, the fourth lord Hamilton and 
fecond earl of Arran, marrying lady Margaret Douglas 
daughter of James the third earl of Morton, by her 
had four fons, James, John, Claud, and David; where¬ 
of Claud Was progeni tor of tire lord 1 we are now fpcak- 
ing of; andun con(ideration of his merit and loyalty to 
Mary queen of Scots, James VI. created- him lord 
Paifley in 1591, as alfo earl of Abercorn, baronof Ha¬ 
milton, &c. July 10 1606. 

7. “ Or, an Anchor in pale Gules ;” quartered by : 
the moft noble George Johnfton, marquis of Annan- 
dale, &c. The Johnftons are an ancient arid w-arlike 
family, and derive their furname from the barony of 
Johnfton in Annandale. 

8. “ Sable, three Spears heads erect Argent, imbrued 
Gules, on a chief Or,-as many Pole-axes Azure;” borne 
by King, lord King, &c. Peter King, £fq; the firft 
lord of this ancient family, was chofen recorder of the 
city of London,. July 27. 1708, and on the 12th of 

September 
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Artificial September following' had: the honour of knighthood 
Figures, conferred on him. He was conflitutedlordrcliiei-juflice 

v -■-of the common pleas in the firit year of king George I., 

1714; on the 5th of April following was fworn of 
his majefly's molt hon. privy council; and on. May 19. 
1723, was created a peer of Great Britain by the title 
of lord King, baron of Ockham. 

9. “ Gules, three Clarions Or ;” quartered by Car¬ 
teret, earl of Granville, &c. this ancient and worthy 
family derives its pedigree from; OfFtrey de Carteret, 
who attended William the conqueror in his defeent 
upon England, and contributed to the vidlory he ob¬ 
tained over king Harold, at Hailings in SufTex, 1.066, 
he had manors and lands in England conferred on him. 
by that prince,, as a reward for his eminent ferviccs 
George the firit earl was, in confideration of his own 
merit and the fervices of his anceltors, created a peer 
oi Great Britain, Qdober 1.91 1681. 

10. “ Argent, a Mauncli Sable borne by Hailings, 
earl of Huntingdon, &c. The prefent noble earl.is rie- 
feended from Hugh de Hailings a younger ion of the 
ancient and noble family of the Hailings, earl of Pem¬ 
broke,.of which family was William de Hailings, flew- 
ard of the houfehold to king Henry I.—William, the 
firit lord Hailings, was created a baron on July 6.1461, 
by king Edward IV. 

11. “ Azure, a circular Wreath. Argent asd'Sable, 
with four Hawk’s Bells joined thereto in quadrature 
Or borne by Jocelyn, vifeount Jocelyn, &c. This 
noble family is ot great antiquity; for, after the Romans 
had been mailers ofBritain joo years, weairied with the 
wars, they took their finalfarewelofit,andcarritd away 
with them a great many of their brave old Britifhfol- 
diers, who had ferved them at their wars both at home 
and abroad, to whom they gave Amorica in France, 
for their former fervices, which country was from them 
afterwards called Little Britain. It is fuppofed that 
there were fome of this familyamongft them ; and that 
they gave the name of Jocelyn to a town in this coun¬ 
try, which, flill preferves that name : and it is thought 
probable that they returned with William the Con¬ 
queror; for we find, in 1066, mention made of Sit- 
Gilbert Jocelyn. This prefent nobleman the firit 
lord of the family, was created baron Newport, of 
Newport in Ireland, on November 29. 1743 , and vif¬ 
eount in November 1751. 

12. “ Gules, three Towers Argentquartered by 
Fowler, vifeount Afhbroak, &c. William Fowler, Efq. 
was advanced to the peerage by king George II. and 
created baron of Caftle-Durrow, in the county of Kil¬ 
kenny, October 27. 1733; and his fon was created vif¬ 
eount Aihbrook. of Aihbrook in Ireland, on Sept. 30. 
1751. nowextindl. 

13. “ Gules, two Keys in Saltier Argent, in Chief 
a Royal Crown proper the arms of the archbifhupric 
of York. 

14. “ Gules, two Swords inSaltier Argent, pom¬ 
meled and hilted Or;” the arms of the biihopric of 
Loftdon. 

15. “ Sable, a Key in Bend, furmonnted by a 
Crofier in Bend fmiller, both Orthe arms of the 
biihopric of St Afaph. 

16. “ Gules, two Keys adoilee in. Bend, the up¬ 
per mull Argent, the other Or, a Sword interpofed 
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between them in bendfinilter of the feconrl, pomme- Chimericaf 
lecl and hiked of the third ;” the arms of the biUxop- Figure*. _ 
tic of Wincheller. ' v ‘ 

17 “ Gules,three Mitres with their pendants Or;” 
the arms of the biihopric of Cheiter. 

18. “ Sable, three Ducal Coronets paleways Or ;” 
the arms of the biihopric of Briftol. 

19. “Gules, a Sword eredtin a pale Argent, pommel¬ 
ed and hilted Or, furmounted by twoReys inSaltier 
of the lafl ;” the arms of the biihopric of Exeter. 

20. “ Gules, three Ducal Coronets, Or ;” the arms 
of the biihopric of Ely. 

Art. III. Of Chimerical Figures. 

The lafl and- the oddcflkind of bearings in coats 
of arms, is comprehended under the name of chhuerical 
figures that is to fay, fuch as have no real exiiltnee, 
but are mere labukms and fantaitical inventions. Thefe 
charges,griffons, martlets, and unicorns excepted, are 
fo uncommon in Britiih coats, that in order to make 
up the fame number of examples hitherto contained in 
each colieflion, feveral foreign bearings are introduced 
here ; which, however, as they are conform to the laws 
of heraldry, will alfo contribute both to entertain and 
initrucl the reader. Thefe moll in ufe are the follow¬ 
ing, viz. 

Angels, Cherubims, Tritons, Centaurs, Martlets, 

Griffons, Unicorns, Dragons, Mermaids, Satyrs, Wi- 
verns. Harpies, Cockatrices, Phenixes. 

Thefe, like the foregoing charges, are fubjedt to 
various palitians and difpofitions, which, from the 
principles already laid down, will be plainly under- 
flood-. See the examples, fig. xix. 

N° 1. is “ Gules, an Angel Handing affrontee, with 
his hands conjoined and elevated upon his breaft, ha¬ 
bited in a long Robe clofe girt Argent, his Wings dis¬ 
played Or borne by the name of Brangor de Cere - 
vifia, a foreign prelate, who affifled at the council of 
Conftance, 1412. This example isquoted by Guillim, 
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2. “ Sable, a Cheveron between three Cherubim 
Or ;” borne by the name of Chaloner, of Yorkfbire 
and Cheihire. 

3. “Azure, a Fefs indented between three Che¬ 
rubim Argent.” Thefe arms were granted to John 
Ayde, Efq ; of Doddington in Kent, by Sir William 
Segar, garter. 

4. “ Gules, a Cherub having three pair of Wings, 
the uppermofl and Jowerefl counter-croffed Saltier- 
ways, and the middlemofl difplayed Argent;” borne 
by the name of Buooafoco, a foreign prelate. This 
example is copied from Menellri-er’s Methode du Bla- 
fon , p. 120, N°viii. 

5. “ Azure, a Griffon fegreant Or, armed and 
langued Gules, between three Crefcents Argent;”' 
quartered by Bligh, lord Clifton, &c. The anceflor of 
this noble family, who lived in London, going over to 
Ireland in the time of Oliver Cromwell, as an agent to. 
the adventurers there, acquired a good eflate,and laid 
the foundation for the grandeur of this family. 

6. “ Gules, three Marilets Or;” borne by the name 
of Macgill. Gnillim obferves, that this bird, which 
is reprefented without feet, is given for a difierenceto 
younger brothers, to put them in mind, that, in order 

to 
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al to raife tliemfclves they are to truft to their wings of 
virtue and merit, and not to their legs, having but little 
land to fet their feet on. 

7. “ Azure, three Mullets Argent within a double 
Trelfure counter-flowery Or, in the centre a Martletof 
the laftj” borne by Murray, lord Elibank. Sir Gideon 
Murray, knightedby king James VI. by wbomhe was 
made treafurer deptue, was third foil of Sir Andrew 
Murray of Blackbarony. His foil Patrick, in lefpeft 
of his loyalty to Charles I. was on May 16. 1628 made 
a baronet, and in 1643 created lord Elibank. 

8. “ Sable, a Cockatrice difplayed argent, crefted, 
membered, and jowllopped Gules.” 

9. “ Argent, a Mermaid Gules, crined or holding 
in her right hand a comb, and in her left a Mirror, 
both proper j” borne by the name ot Ellis. 

10. “ Argent, a Wivern, his wings elevated, and 
his Tail nowed below him Gules j” borne by the name 
of Drake. 

11. “ Or, a Dragon paffant Vert.” 

12. “ Gules, a Centaur or Sagittary in full fpeed 
reguardant proper.” This was the coat of arms of 
Stephen furnamed of Biots, fon to Adela daughter of 
William the Conqueror, and of Stephen earl of Blois; 
.and on this defeent grounding his pretenfion to the 
crown of England, he was proclaimed king hr 113J, 
and reigned to the 25thof O&ober 1154. 

13. “ Argent, an Unicorn fejant Sable, unguled 
and horned Or borne by the name of Harling. 

14. “ Argent, a Dragon’s Head erafed Vert, hold¬ 
ing in his mouth a fmilter Hand couped at the Wrift 
Gules ” borne by the name of Williams. 

15. “ Gules, three unicorns Heads couped Or;” 
borne by the name of Paris. 

16. “ Argent, a Wivern volant Bendways Sable;” 
borne by the name of Ray non. 

17. “ Azure, a Lion fejant guardant winged Or, 
his Head encircled with a glory, holding in his fore¬ 
paws an open Book, wherein is written. Pax tibi , 
Plarce, Evangelifla meus ; over the dexter fide of the 
Book a Sword erert, all proper.’’ Tliefe are the arms 
of the republic of Venice. 

18. “Azure, a bull faliantand winged Or;” borne 
by the name of Gadenet, a family of diftin&ion of Pro¬ 
vence. 

19. “ Argent, a Wivern with a human Face af- 
frontee hooded, and winged vert j” borne by the 
name of Bufeiaghi, an ancient and noble family of 
Luques. 

20. “ Azure, a Harpy difplayed, armed, crined, 
and crowned Or.” Thefe are the arms of the city of 
.Norembcrg in Germany, 

To the forementioned figures may be added the 
montegre, an imaginary creature fuppofed to have 
the body of a tyger with a fatyr’s head and horns ; al- 
fo thofe which have a real exigence, but are faid to be 
endowed with extravagant and imaginary qualities, 
viz., the falamander, beaver, cameleon, &c. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the External Ornaments of Escut^ 

CHEONS. 

The ornaments that accompany or furround efent- 
cheonswere introduced to denote the birth, dignity, 
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or office, of the perfons to whom the coat-of-arms ap- Crowns. ; 

pertaineth ; which is pradtiled both among the laity -* ' 

and clergy. T hofc molt in ufe ar,e of ten forts, viz. 

Crowns, Coronets, Mitres, Helmets* Mantlings, Cha¬ 
peaux, Wrvaths, Crelts, Scrolls, Supporters. 

Sect. I. Of Crowns. 

The firft crowns were only diadems, bands, or fil¬ 
lets : afterwards they were compofed of btauchesof 
divers trees, and then flowers were added tq them. 

Among the Greeks, the crowns given to thofe who 
carried the prize atthe Htlimian games, were of pine ; 
at the Olympick, of laurel ; and at the Nemean, of 
fmallage. 

The Romans had various crowns to reward martial 
exploits and extraordinary fervices done to the repub¬ 
lic; for which fee the detached article Crown in this 
Dictionary, and Plate CL. 

Examples of fome of thefe crowns are frequently- 
met with in modern atchie vements, viz. 1. The mural 
crown in that of lord Montfort, which was conferred on 
Sir John Bromley, one of his lordfliip 1 ’, anceflors, as an 
augmentation to his arms, for his great courage at the 
battle of Le Croby. Part of the creft of Lord Archer 
is aifo a mural crown. And there are no lefs than 
ten Englifh baronets, whofe arms arc ornamented with 
the fame crown. 2. The naval or roftral crown is 
Rill ufed with coats of arms, as may be feen in thofe 
of Sir William Burnaby, bart. now admiral of the red 
fquadron, and of John Clerke, Efq ; as part of their 
crefls. 3. Of the caflrenfe or vallery crown, we have 
inftances in the coat-of-arms of Sir Reginald Graham 
and of Ifaac Akerman, Efq. 4. The creft of Grice 
Blackeny, Efq; is encompaffed with a civic crown, 

5- The radiated crown, according to J. Yorke, was 
placed over the arms of the kings of England, till the 
time of Edward III. It is ftill ufed as a creft on the 
arms of fome private families ; thofe, for example, 
borne by the name of Whitfield, are ornamented with 
it. The celeftial crown is formed like the radiated, 
w ith the addition of a ftar on each ray ; and is only 

ufed upon tomb-ftones, monuments, and the like_ 

Others of the ancient crowns are ftill borne, as crefts, 
by feveral families. 

-But modern crowns are only ufed as an ornament, 
which emperors, kings, and independent princes fet 
on their heads, in great folemnities, both to denote 
their fovereign authority, and to render themfelves 
more awful to their fubjeeis. Thefe are the moft in 
ufe in heraldry, and are as follows : 

The imperial crown (n° i.). is made of a circle of Plate 
gold, adorned with precious ftones and pearls, height- CCXXXIt 
ened with fleurs-de-lis, bordered and feeded with a0, 
pearls, raifed in the form of a cap voided at the top, 
like a crefcent. f , ’rom the middle of this cap rifes an 
arched fillet enriched with pearls, and furmounted of 
a mound, whereon is a crofs of pearls. 

The crown of the kings of Great Britain (2.) is a 
circle of gold, bordered with ermine, enriched with 
pearls and precious ftones, and heightened up with * 
four crofles pattee and four large fleur-de-lis alter¬ 
nately ; from thefe rife four arched diadems adorned 
with pearls, which clofe under a mound, furmounted 
of a crofs like thofe at bottom. Mr Sandford, in 
his Genealogical Hiftory, p. 381. remarks, that Ed¬ 
ward 
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Crowns, ward IV. is t‘iic firft king of England that in his German or old Saxon language fignifirs, “ Iferve;” 

'— -■ f ea j j or o;l his coin, is crowned with an arched dia- (feen° 6). This device was at firft taken hy Edward 

dcm. prince of Walos, commonly called the black prince, 

The crown of the kings in France (3.) is a circle after the famous battle of Crelfe, in 1349, where ha- 
enameled, adorned with precious Itoncs, and height- ving with his own hand killed John king of Bohemia, 
enedup with eight arched diadems, riling from as he took from his head fitch a plume, and put it on his 
many fleurs-de-lis, that conjoin at the top under own. 

double fltur-de-lis, all of gold. The coronet of all the immediate Tons and bro- 

Thc crowns of Spain, Portugal, and Poland, are thers of the kings of Great Britan, is a circle of gold, 
all three of the fame form, and are, amongft others, bordered wiihermine, heightened up with four fleurs- 
ilius defcribed by coloijel Parfons, in his Genealogical de-lis and as many croffes-pattee-alternate, (fee 11 0 8). 
Tables of Europe, viz. A ducal coronet, heightened ■—The particular and diftinguilhing form of luch co¬ 
up with eight arched diadems that fupport a mound ronets as are appropriated to princes of the blood- 
enligned with a plain crofs. Tliofe of Denmark and royal, is defcribed and fettled in a grant of Charles II- 
Sweden are both of the fame form, and conlift of eight the 13th of his reign. 

archeddiadcms, riling from a marquis’s coronet, which The coronet of the princeflesof GreatBritain is a 
conjoin at the top under amouud enfigned with a crofs- circle of gold, bordered with ermine, and heightened 
bottony. up with crofl'es-pattee, fleurs-de-lis, and firawberry 

The crowns of molt other kings are circles of gold, leaves alternate (n°9.): whereas a prince’s coronet has 
adorned with precious fiones, and heightened up with only fleurs-de-lis and erodes. 

large trefoils, and clofed by four, fix, or eight diadems, A duke’s coronet isa circle of gold bordered with 
fupporting a mound, furmounted of a crofs. ermine enriched with precious Hones and pearls, and 

The Great Turk (4) bears over his arms a tur- fet round with eight largefirawberryorparfly leaves; 
band, enriched with pearls and diamonds, under two (n® to). 

coronets, the . firft of which is made of pyramidical A marquis’s coronet is a circle of gold, bordered 
points heightened up with large pearls, and the upper- with ermine, fet round with four firawberry leaves 
moft is furmounted with crefeents. .and as many pearls on pyramidical points of equal 

The Pope, orbilhop of Rome, appropriates to him- height, alternate ; (n° ir). 
felf a Tiara (11 0 S-), or longcap of golden cloth, front An earl’s c >ronet is a circle of gold, bordered with 
which hang twopendants embroidered and fringed at ermine, heightened up with eight pyramidical points, 
the tndL&f/emee of erodes of gold. The cap is inclofed or rays, on the tops of which are as many large pearls, 
by three marquis’s coronets j and has on its top a and are placed alternately with as. many ltrawberry- 
mound of gold, whereon is a crofs of the fame, which leaves, but the pearls much higher than the leaves; 
crofs is fometimes reprefented by engravers and pain- (n° 12). 

ters pometted, recroffed, flowery, or plain—It is A vifeount’s coronet differs from the preceding ones 
a difficult matter to afeertain the time when thefc as being only a circle of gold bodered with ermine, 
haughty prelates aflumed the three forementioned co- with large pearls fet clofe together on the rim, with- 
ronets. A patched up fucceffion of the holy pontiffs, out any limited number, which is his prerogative above 
engraved and publiffied a few years agobyorderof the baron, who is limited ; (feen°i3). 

Clement XIII. the late Pope, for the edification of A baron’s coronet, (n° 14). which was granted 
his good fubjedis in Great Britain and Ireland, repre- by king Charles II. is formed with fix pearls fet at 
fents Marcellus, who waschofen bifhopofRome anno equal difiance on a gold circle bordered with ermine, 
310, and all his fucceflbrs, adorned with fuch a cap : four of which only are feen on engravings, paintings, 
but it appears, from very good authority, that Boni- &c. to lhow he is inferior to the vifeount. 
face VIII.who was eleftedinto the fee of Rome anno The eldeft fons of peers, above the degree of a 
1295, firft compaffed his cap with a coronet; Bene- baron, bear their father’s arms and fupporters with a 
did! XII. in 1335, added a fecoud to it ; and John label, and nfe the coronet appertainingtotheir father's 
XXIII. in 1411, a third ; with a view to indicate by fecoud title ; and all the younger fons bear their arms, 
them, that the Pope is the fovereignpriefi, the fupreme with proper differences, but ufe no coronets, 
judge, and the folelegiflator amongft Chrifiians. As the crown of the king of Great Britain is not 

Sect II Of Coronets quite like that of other potentates, lb do moft of the. 

J VDroneU ' coronets of foreign noblemen differ a little from thofe 

The Coronet of the prince of Wales, or eldeft fon of the Britifh nobility : as for example, the coronet of 
of the king of Great Britain (n° 7.), was ancientlya a French earl is a circle of gold with 18 pearls fet on 
circle of gold fet round withfour croffes-patee, and as the brim of it: a French vifeount’s coronet is a 
many fleurs-de-lis alternately ; but fince the reftora- circle of gold only enamalled, charged withfour laro-e 
tion, it has been clofed with one arch only, adorned pearls; and a French baronet’s coronet is a circle of 
with pearls, and furmounted of a mound and crofs, gold enamelled and bound about with a double brace- 
and bordered with ermine like the king’s. let of pearls ; and thefe coronets are only ufed on 

Bcfid'es the aforefaid coronet, his royal highnefs the French noblemens coats-of-arms, and not worn on 
prince of Wales has another diftinguilhing mark of their heads, as the Britiffi noblemen and their ladies- 
honour, peculiar to himfelf, called by the vulgar the do at the king’s coronation. 
prince’s arms, viz. A plume of three oftrich-feathers, „ 

with an ancient coronet of a prince of Wales. Under oect. III. OJ Mitres, 

it, in a fcroll, is this ntotto, Ieh Dien, which in the Th e archbifhops and bilhops of England and. Ire¬ 
land 
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Helmet*, land place a mitre over their coats-of-arms. It is a 
' v ' round cap pointed and cleft at the top, from which 
hang two pendants fringed at both ends ; with this 
difference, that the bi(hop’s mitre is only furrounded 
with a fillet of gold, fet with precious {fortes, (fee 
fig- 23. n° 6). whereas the archbifhop’s i-ffues out of a 
ducal coronet, fee fig. 30. n° 1 j). 

This ornament, with other mafquerade garments, 
is Hill worn by all the archbilhops and bifhops of tlie 
church of Ronre, whenever they officiate with folem- 
nitybut it is never ufed in England, otherwife than 
on coats-of-arms, as before mentioned. 

Sect. IV. Of Helmets. 

The Helmet was formerly worn as a defen five wea¬ 
pon, to cover the bearer’s head: and is new placed 
over a coat-of-arms as its chief ornament, and the 
true mark of gentility. There are feveral forts di- 
ftinguiihed, ift, by the matter they are made of; 
adly, by their form ; and, 3dly, by their pofition. 

ill, As to the matter they are, or rather wvre, 
made of ; The helmets of fovereigtis were of bttrnilh- 
ed gold damalked : thofe of princes and lords, of lilver 
figured with gold ; thofe of knights, of fteel adorned 
with filver; and thofe of private gentlemen, of poliffied 
fteel. 

2dly, As to their form : Thofe of the king and the 
>j royal family, and noblemen of Great Britain, are Open- 
faced and grated, and the number of bars ferves to 
difiinguifli the beards quality; that is, the helmet ap¬ 
propriated to the dukes and marquifes is different 
from the king’s, by having a bar exactly in the middle, 
and two orreach fide, making but five bars in all, (fee 
fig. 2t. n° 1). whereas the king’s helmet has fix bats, 
vfz. three on each fide, (ibid, n Q 7.) The other 
grated helmet with four bars is common to all degrees 
of peerage under a marquis. The open-faced helmet 
without bars denotes baronets and knights. The clofe 
helmet is for all efquires and gentlemen. 

qdly. Their pofition is alfo looked upon as a mark 
of diftinaion. The grated helmet in front belongs 
to fovereign princes. The grated helmet in profile 
is common to all degrees of peerage. The helmet 
{landing diredt without bars, and the beaver a little 
open, denotes baronets and knights. Laftly, the fide- 
ftanding helmet, with the beaVer clofe, is the way of 
wearing it amongft efquires and gentlemen. See 
n« 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7, inferted in fig. 21. Ornaments. 

Sect. V. Of Mantlings. 

Mantlings are piecesof cloth jagged dr cut into 
flowers and leaves, which now-a days ferve as an orna¬ 
ment for efcutcheons. They were the ancient-cover¬ 
ings of helmets to preferve them, or the bearer from 
the injuries of the weather, as alfo to p event the ill 
confequences of their too much dazzling the eye in 
a (Sion. But Guillitn very judicicnifly obferves, that 
their ffiape miift have undergone a great altera¬ 
tion fince they have been out of life, 'and th reflate 
might more properlybe tvrxaei foure/hlngs th an mant¬ 
lings. See the examples annexed to the helmets re- 
prefented in fig. 21. 

The French heralds affine us, that thefe mantlings 
were originally no other than fhort coverings which 
commanders wore oyer their helmets, and that, going 
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into battles with them, they often, on their coming chapeaux, 
away, brought them back in a ragged manner, oc- Wreath*, 
caiioned by the many cuts they had received on their 
heads: and therefore the more hacked they were, the 
more honourable they were accounted ; as-our colours 
in time of war are the more efteemed for having been 
fhot through in many places. 

Sometimes fkins of beafts, as lions, bears, &c. were 
thus borne to make the bearer look more terrible; 
and that gave occaliou to the doubling of'mantlings 
With furs. 

Sect. VI. Of Chapeaux. 

AChapeauis an ancient hat, or rather cap, of dig¬ 
nity worn by dukes, generally fcarle t-colonrcd velvet on 
the outfide, lined and turned up with fur ; of late 
frequently to be met with above an helmet, inftead of 
a wreath, under gentlemens and noblemens crefts. 
Heretofore they were feldom to be found, as of right 
appertaining to private families ; but by die grams of 
Robert Cooke, Clarcncieux, and other fucceeding 
heralds, thefe, together with ducal coronets, are now 
frequently to be met with in families who yet claim ,» 
not above the degree of gentlemen. See the repre- 
fentation of the chapeau, n® j. fig. 21. 

Sect. VII. Of Wreaths. 

The Wreath is akindofroll made of two fkains 
of filk of different colours twilled together, which an¬ 
cient knights wore as a head-drefs when equipped 
for tournaments. The colours of the lilk are always 
taken from the principal metal and colour contained 
J in the coat-of arms of the bearer. They are (till ac- 
•counted as one of the Idler ornaments of efcutcheons, 
and areplaced between the helmet-and the creft, (fife 
fig. 31. n°'6)- In the time of Henry I. andlongaf- 
- ter, no man, who was under the degree of a knight, 
had his creft fet on a wreath ; but this, like other pre¬ 
rogatives, has been enfrir.ged fo far, that every body 
now-a-days wears a wreaili. 

Sect. VIII. Of Grefs. 

The Creft is the higheft part of the ornaments of 
a coat-of-arms. Itis called crefl, from theLatin word 
trifla , which fignifies comb or tuft, fuch as many 
birds have upon their heads, as the peacock, phea- 
fant, &c. in allufion to the place on which it is fixed. 

Crefts were formerly great marks df hanotrr, be- 
caufe they were only worn by heroes of great valour, 
or by fuch-as were advanced to fome fnperior military 
command, in order that they might be the better di- 
ftinguilhed in an engagement, and thereby rally their 
melt if difperfed: but they iare at prefent considered 
as a mere ornament. The ereft is frequently a pan 
either of the fupporters, or of the charge borne in the 
efcntcheon. Thus the creft of the royalatchievement 
of Great Britain is a “ Lion guardant crown’d,” as 
may be feen in fig. 21. n° 7. The creft of France is 
a double Fleur-de-luce.” Out of the many crefts 
borrowed from fupporters, are the following, viz. 

The duke of Montagu’s, u A Griffon’s head coup’d 
Or, back’d and wing’d Sable :” the marquis of Rock- 
■ ingham’s, “ A Griffon's head argent, gorg’d with 
a ducal coronet;” the earl of Weftmoreland’s; “ A 
-Bull’s head Argent, py’d Sable, armed Or; and lord 
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Of the Archer’s, which is, “ Out of a mural crown Or, a 
Scroll, See. Wyvern’s head urgent.” There are feveralinftanccs 
of crefts that are relative to alliances, employments, or 
names; and which on that account have been changed. 

Sect. IX. Of the Scroll. 

The Scroll is the ornament placed above the crefl 
containingamotto, orfhortfentence, alluding thereto, 
or to the bearing’s; or the bearer’s name, as in the 
two following inflances. The motto of the noble 
earl of Cholrnondeley is, Caflis tutiflima virtue; i. c. 

Virtue is the fafefl helmet on account of the hel- 
met in the coat of arms. The motto of the right 
hon. lord Fortefcue is, Forte feutum falus ducum; i. e. 
“ A flrong Ihield is the fafety of the commanders 
alluding to the name of that ancient family. Some¬ 
times it has reference to neither, but expreffes fome- 
thing divine or heroic ; as that of the earl of Scarbo¬ 
rough, which is, Mur us areus confcientia fana ; i. e. 
“ A good confcience is a wall of brafs.” Others are 
aznigmatical; as that of the royal achievement, which 
is Dieu et won,droit, i. e. “ God and my rightin¬ 
troduced by Edward III. in 1340, when he affumed 
the arms and title of king of France, and began to 
profecute his claim, which occafioned long and bloody 
wars, fatal, by turns, to both kingdoms : or that of 
the prince of Wales, which is, Ich Dieu, “ I ferve,” 
the origin of which has been already mentioned. 
Mottos, though hereditary in the families that firft 
took them up, have been changed on fome particular 
occafions, and others appropriated in their head, in¬ 
flances of which are fometimes met with in the hiftory 
of families. 

Sect. X. Of Supporters. 

Supporters are figures Handing on the fcroll, and 
placed at the fide of the efcutcheon; they are fo called, 
becaufe they feem to fupport or hold up the Ihield. 
The rife of fupporters is, by F. Meneflrier, traced up 
to ancient tournaments, wherein the knights caufed 
their Ihields to be carried by fervants or pages under 
the difguife of lions, bears, griffons, blackamoors, &c. 
who alto held and guarded the efcutcheons, which the 
knights were obliged ta expofe to public view for 
fomc time before the litis were opened. Sir George 
Mackenzie, who diffents from this opinion, fays, in 
his Treatife on thefcience of heraldry, chap xxxi.p. 93. 
<c That the firft origin and ufe of them was from the 
cuftom which ever was, and is, of leading fuch as are 
invefled with any. great honour to the prince who 
confers it: thus, when any man is created a duke, 
marquis, or knight of the garter, or any other order, 
he is fupported by, and led to the prince betwixt two 
of the quality, and fo receives from him the fymbols 
of that honour; and in remembrance of that folemnity, 
his arms are thereafter fupported by any two crea- 
tureshe thoofes.” Supporters have formerly been 
taken Trom fuch animals or birds as are borne in the 
: lhields, and fometimes they have been chofen as bear- 
■ingfome allufion to the names of thofe whofe arms 
‘they are made to fupporf. The fupporters of the 
arms of Great-Britain, fince -king James the firft’s 
acceffion to the throne; are a Lion rampant guardant 
-crowned Or, on the dexter fide, and an Unicorn Argent, 
■■crowned, armed, unguis d,maned and gorged with an an- 
Vo*.. VILE 
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tique Crown, to which a chain is affixed, all Or, on the 
linifler s as it appears by fig. xxi. n° 7. 

This lafl figure reprefents the coat of arms of the 
king of Great-Britain, or the royal atchievcmcnt, as 
it has been marfhalled fince the acceffion of king 
George I. in 1714, and is blazoned as follows, viz. 

ARMS. Quarterly, in the firfl grand quarter Cules. 
three Lions rampant guardant in pale Or, the imperial 
enfigns of England; impaledwith Or, a Lion rampant, 
within a double trefur e flowery and counter‘flowery Gules T 
the royal arms of Scotland. The fecond is Azure, three 
Fleurs-de-lis Or, the arms of France. The third is A- 
zure, a Harp Or, fl ringed Argerit, the enfign of Ireland. 
The fourth grand quarter is Gules, two Lions pajfant 
guardant in pale Or, for Brunfwick ; impaled with Or 
femes of Hearts proper, a Lion rampant Azure , for Lu- 
nenburgh ; with grafted in bafe Gules, a Horfe current 
Argent, for ancient Saxony; and in a fhield furtout 
Gules , the Crown of Charlemagne Or, as arch-treafurcr 
of the empire ; the whole within a Garter, inferibed 
witfl this motto, Honi soit qui maly pense, as fo- 
vereign of that noble order, given by the founder 
king Edward III. 

CREST. On a Helmet full-faced, grated and fur-, 
mounted of aCrown^a Lion guardant crowned Or ; the 
mantlings of the lafl, and lining Ermine. 

SUPPORTERS. On the Dexter fide a Lion ram¬ 
pant guarded Or, crowned as the Crefl. On the Sinifler- 
ftde an Unicorn Argent, crowned, armed,maned, and un¬ 
guled Or,gorged with an antique Crowns a Chain affixed 
thereto, re felling over the back, and puffing over the hind 
legs ofthetafl,both funding on a Scroll inferibed with this 
motto, Dieu et Mon Droit, from which ijfue the two 
Royal Badges of his Majefly , s chief Dominions, viz. on 
the Dexter-fide a Rofe party per Pale Argent and Gules, 
flalked and leaved proper for England ; and on the Shii- 
fter fide a Thiflle proper, for Scotland; being fo aJorn- 
ed by king James I. upon his fucceeding to the Crown 
of England. As king of Scotland, he bore two uni¬ 
corns, as above, for his fupporters ; but upon the 
union of that kingdom with England, 1603, he intro¬ 
duced one of the above fupporters on the linifter-fide 
of the royal atchievement, and which continues to 
this day. 

It is to be obferved, that bearing coats-of-arms 
fupported, is, according to the heraldrical rules of 
England, the prerogative, ifl. Of thofe called nobiles 
majores, viz. dukes, marquifes, earls, vifeounts, and 
barons ; ad. Of albknighrs of the garter, though they 
fhould be under the degree of barons ; 3d. Of knigh ts 
of the Bath, who both receive on their creation a grant 
of fupporters. And, laflly, of fuch knights as the 
king choofes to bellow this honour npon; as in the in- 
flance of Sir Andrew Fountain, who was knighted by 
Philip earl of Pembroke, when lord-lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land, Fountain being then his fecretary ; and on his 
return to England, king William granted him fup¬ 
porters to his arms, viz. two Griffons Cules and Or. 
In Scotland, all the chiefs of clans or names have 
the privilege of claiming fupporters ; aifo the baro¬ 
nets. But by adt of parliament, 10th September, 
1672, none are allowed to ufe either anus or fupport¬ 
ers, under a penalty and confifcatlon of all moveables 
whereon arms are put, without the lord Lyon’s au¬ 
thority. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the Rules or Laws of Heraldry. 

The fcveral efcutclieons, timflures, charges, and 
ornaments of coats-of-arras, and their various proper¬ 
ties being now explained ; it may not be improper to 
fubjoin inch rules for blazoning the lame, as the an¬ 
cient ufage and laws of heraldry have eftabliihed a- 
mongft us. 

I. The firfl and mofl general rule is, to exprefs 
one’s felf in proper terms, fo as not to omit any-thing 
that ought to be fpecified, and at the fame time to be 
clear and concife without tautology ; as in Ex. xiv. 
p. .546. and alfo in Ex. ix. p. 453. wherein thefe 
cxpreflions of the Field, or of the Firfl, prevent the re- 
p. rition of the forementioned tinclure. 

II. One mad begin wirh the tindlure of the field, 
and then proceed to the principal charges which pof- 
fefs the mofl; honourable place in the fhicld, fucli as 
Fefs, Cheveron, &c. always naming that .charge firfl 
which lies next and immediately upon the field ; as in 
Ex. xv. p. 451. 

III. After naming the tindlure of the field, the 
honourable ordinaries, or other principal figures, you 
muft fpecify their attributes, and afterwards their 
metal or colour, as in Ex. xvi. p. 458. 

IV. When an honourable ordinary, or fome one 
figure, is placed upon another, whether it be a Fefs, 
Cheveron, Crofs, &c. it is always to be named after 
the ordinary or figure evet which it is placed, with 
©ne of thefe expreffions, furtout, or over all , as in Ex¬ 
ample xx. p. 449. 

V. In the blazoning of fucli ordinaries as are plain, 
the bare mention of them is fufficient; but if an ordi¬ 
nary fhould be made of any of the crooked lines men¬ 
tioned above, its form muft be fpecified ; that is, 
whether it be Engrailed, Wavy, &c. as in Ex. i. ii. 
iii. &c. p. 446. 

VI. When a principal figure pofleffes the centre of 
the field, its pofition is not to be exprefled : or (which 
amounts to the fame thing) when a bearing is named, 
without fpecifying the point where it is placed, then 
it is underflood to pofifefs the middle of the ihield; as 
in Ex. xv. p. 459. 

VII. The number of the points of mullets or ftars 
muft be fpecified when more than five; and alfo if a 
mullet or any other charge be pierced, it muft be men¬ 
tioned as fuch, todiflinguilh it from what is plain ; as 
in Ex. xii. and xiv. p. 457. 

VIII. When a ray of the fun, or other Angle figure, 
is borne in any othef part of the efcutcheon than the 
centre, the point it iffues-from muft be named; as in 
Ex. iii. p. 457 - c °l- *• 

IX. The natural colour of trees, plants, fruits, 
birds, &c. is no otherwife to be exprefled in blazon¬ 
ing but by the word proper, as in Exam. ii. vii. p. 
459: but if difcoloured, that is, if they differ from 
their natural colour, it muft be particularized ; as in 
Ex. i. ii. &c. p. 458. 

X. When three figures are in a field, and their po¬ 
fition is not mentioned in the blazoning, they are al¬ 
ways underftood to be placed two above, and one be¬ 
low ; as fig. xxii. n° 3. 

XI. When there are many figures of the fame fpe- 
eies borne in a coat-of-arms, their number muft be 
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obferved as they ftand, and diftin&ly exprefled ; as in Marlhal- 
Ex. i. p. 460. . . 

But for the better underftanding of this laft rule, we 
have inferted examples of the diff erent difpoftions of 
figures , wherein they are properly reprefented, viz. 

Two may be ranged in Pale, in Fefs, &c. See fig. 
xxiii. n° 1 and 2. 

Three , may be 2 and 1, alfo in bend, &c. See n» 

3 and 4 

Four , are placed 2 and 2, or cantoned, as in 
n° j. 

Five, 1, 3, 1, in Crofs ; or 2, 1, 2, in Saltier. See 
n° 6 arid 7. 

Six , 3, 2, 1, in Pile ; or, 2, 2, 2, Paleways. See 
n° 8 and 9. 

Fight, in Orle, or on a Bordure. See n° 10. 

Nine, 3, 3, 3, Barways ; or 3, 3, 2, 1, in Pile. 

See n 2 11 and 12. »■ 

Ten, 4, 3, 2, 1, in Pile j or elfe 4, 2, 4, Barways. 

See n° 13 and 14. 

Twelve, are placed 4, 4, 4, Barways. See n° ij. 

There are other pofitions called irregular ; as for 
example, when three figures which are naturally placed 
2 and 1, are difpofed 1 and 2, &c. It muft alfo be 
obferved, that when the field is ftrewed with the fame 
figures, this is exprefled by the word fiemee: but, ac¬ 
cording to a French armorift’s opinion, if the figures 
ftrewed on the field are whole ones, it muft be denoted 
by the words fans nomhre ; whereas, if part of them is 
cut off at the extremities of the efcutcheon, the word 
femes or femi is then to be ufed. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of Marshalling Coats-of-arms. 

By marfhall'uig coats-of-arms, is to be underftood 
theartofdifpofingof divers of them in one efcutcheon, _ 
and of dlftributlng their contingent ornaments in pro¬ 
per places. 

Various caufes may occafion arms to be thus con¬ 
joined, which J.Guillim comprifes under two heads, 
viz. manifeft and obfeure. 

What this learned and judicious herald means by 
manifeft caufes in the niarlhalling of coats-of-arms, are 
fuch as betoken marriages, or a fovereign’s gift, grant¬ 
ed cither through the fpecial favour of the prince, or 
for fome eminent fervices. Concerning marriages it is 
to be obferved, 

I. When the coats-of-arms of a married couple, 
defeended of diftindt families, are to be put together 
in one efcutcheon, the field of their refpedlivc arms is 
conjoined Paleways, and blazoned farted per Pale, Ba¬ 
ron and Femme, two coats ; fir ft, ire. In which cafe the 
baron’s arms are always to be placed on the dexter-fide, p| ate 
and the Femme’s arms on the finifter fide, as in n° 1 CCXXXHI 
and 2, fig. xxiii. Of arms irarfhalled, which are, 

1. The coat-of-arms of the rev. Edward Barnard, 

D. D. chaplain in ordinary to his majefty, provoft of 
Eton-college, canon of Windfor, &c. impaled with 
that of S. Haggat, his late fpoufe. 

2. The coat-of-arms of the rev. Thomas Dampicr, 

D. D. chaplain inordinary to his majefty, prebendary 
of Durham, canon of Windfor, &c. impaled with that 
of F. Walker, his fpoufe. 

If a widower marry again, his late and prefen t 

wife’s 
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Mat-foal wife’s arms are, according to G. Leigh, “ to be both 
ling. placed on the finider lide, in the efcutheon with liis 

v -’ own, and parted per Pale. The fird wife’s coat (hall 

dand on the chief, and the fecond on the Bafe: ir 
he may fet them both in Pale with his own, the firfl 
wife’s coat next to hinifelf, and his fecond the outer- 
mod. If hefhould marry a third wife, then the two firft 
matches fhoulddand on the Chief, and the third (hall 
have the whole Bafe. And if he takes a fourth wife, 
(he mud participate one-half of the Bafe with the 
third wife, and fo will they feein to be fo many coats 
quartered.” But it mud be obferved, that thefe 
forms of impaling are meant of hereditary coats, 
whereby the hufband dands in expectation of having 
the hereditary pofleflions of his wife united to his pa¬ 
trimony. 

II. In the arms of femmes joined to the paternal 
coat of the baron, the proper differences by which 
they were borne by the fathers of fuch women mud 
be inferted. 

III. If a coat-of-arms that has a Bordure be im¬ 
paled with another, as by marriage, then the Bordure 
mud be wholly omitted in the fide of the arms next 
the centre. 

IV. The perfon that marries an heirefs, indead of 
impaling his arms with thofe of his wife, is to bear 
them in an efcurcheon placed in the centre of his 
fhield, after the fame manner as the baronet’s badge 

Fig.niii > s marfhalled in no 3, and which, on account of its 
1 fhowing forth his pretenfion to her edate, is called*/; 
efcutcheon of pretence, and is blazoned fisriout, i. e. 
over-all, as in the efcutcheon bornein the fourth quar¬ 
ter of the royal atchievement. But the children are 
to bear the hereditary coat-of-arms of their father 
and mother quart erly,\daXc\\ denotes a fixed inheritance 
and fo tranfmit them to poderity. The fird and fourth 
quarters generally contain the father’s arms, and the 
fecond and third the mother’s ; except the heirs fhould 
derive not only their edate, but alfo their title and 
dignity, from their mother. 

V. If a maiden or dowager lady of quality marry a 
commoner, or a nobleman inferior to her rank, their 
coats-of-arms may be fet afide of one another, in two 
feparate efcutcheons, upon one mantle or drapery, 
and the lady’s arms ornamented according to her title; 
fee n° 4 and j, which reprefent the coat-of-arms of 
Gen. C. Montague, and lady Elizabeth Villiers vif- 
countefs Grandifon. 

VI. Archbifhops and bifhops impale their arms 
differently from the fore-mentioned coats, in giving 
the place of honour, that is, the dexter-fide, to the 
arms of their dignity, as it is exprefled in n° 6, 
which reprefents the coat-of arms of Dr Ph dip Yonge, 
ford bifhop of Norwich. It may be obferved of the 
above prelates, that they thus bear their arms parted 
per Pale, to denote their being joined to their cathe¬ 
dral church in a fort of Spiritual marriage. 

With refpetd to fuch armorial enfigns as the fove- 
reign thinks fit to augment a coat-of ; arms with, they 
may be marfhaJled various ways, as may be feen by 
the arms of his grace the duke of Rutland, inferted in 
fig. viii. n° 19, and the example contained in fig. xii. 
n° 11. 

To thefe augmentations may be added, id, The 
baronet’s mark of diftin&ion, or the arms of the pro- 
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vince of Ulder in Ireland, granted and made heredi- MarffiaL 
tary in the male line by king James 1 . who ereded l, ng. . 
this dignity on the 22d of May 1611, in the 9th ' ^ 

year of his reign, in order to propagate a plantation 
in the forementioned province. This mark is Ur¬ 
gent, a fttiifter Hand, couped at the Wrifi , and ereded 
Gules; which may be borne either in a canton, or in 
an efcutcheon, as will bed fuitthe figures of the arms. 

Seefig. xxiii.n°j.which reprefents the coat-of-arms 
of Sir William Lorrayne, ofKirk-harle, Northumber¬ 
land, and are thus blazoned : Quarterly, Sable and 
Argent, a plain Crofs counter-quartered of the Field. 

The Crefl,— A laurel-tree couped, two branches fprout¬ 
ing out proper, and fined to the lower part thereof with 
a Belt Gules, edged and buckled Or. This, according to 
tradition in the family, was granted for fome worthy 
adion in the field. 

2dly, The ancient and refpedable badge of the 
mod noble order of the Garter, indituted by king 
Edward III. 1349, in the 27th year of his reign ; and 
which, everfince its inditution, has been looked upon 
as a great honour bedowed on the nobled perfons of 
England and other countries. This honourable aug¬ 
mentation is made to furround, as with a garter, 
the arms of fuch knights, and is inferibed with this 
motto, Honi fait qui maly penfe : See n e 7. which 
reprefents the coat-of-arms of liis grace the duke of 
Montagu, earl of Cardigan, baron Brudcnel of Stan- 
ton-Wivil, condableand lieutenant of Windfor-cadle, 
knight of the mod noble order of the Garter, 
and baronet, prefident of St Luke’s Holpital, and 
F. R. S. 

This nobleman, whofe arms were Argent, a Cheve- 
ron Gules betweess three Morions proper , has, fince the 
deceafe of John duke of Montagu, taken the name and 
arms of Montagu, on account of his being married to 
lady Mary Montagu, younged daughter and one of the 
co-heireffes of his grace. 

So far thecaufes for marfhalling divers arms inene 
fhield, &c. are manifeft. As to fuch as are called ob- 
feme, that is, when coats.of-arms are marfhalled in 
fuch a manner, that no probable reafon can be given 
why they are fo conjoined, they mud be left to he¬ 
ralds to explain, as being the propered perfons to un¬ 
fold thefe and other myderies of this fcience. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of Funeral Escutcheons. 

After having treated of the effential parts of the 
coats-of-arms, of the various charges and ornaments 
ufually borne therewith, of their attributes and difpo. 
fitions, and of the rules for blazoning and marfhalling 
them, we fhall nextdeferibe the fevefal funeral efcut¬ 
cheons, ufually called hatchments ; whereby may be 
known, after any perfon’s deceafe,what rank either he 
or fhe held when living ; and if it be a gentleman’s 
hatchment, whether he was a bachelor, married man, 
or widower, with the like diitinCtions for gentle¬ 
women. 

The hatchment, N° 1. reprefents fuch as are af- Plate 
fixed to the fronts of houfes, when any of the uobi- ccxxxm. 
lityand gentry dies; the arms therein being thofe xx ‘ v * 
of a private gentleman and his wife parted per pale ; . 
the dexter fide, which is Gules, three Bars Or, for 
3 M 2 the 
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Of Efcut- the hufband ; having the ground without the efcut- 
cheons. cheon black, denotes the man to be dead?,; and the 
ground o.t the finifter-fide being white iignifies that 
the wife is living, which is alfo demonltrared by the 
fnxall hatchment, n° 2. which is heredepided with¬ 
out mantling, helmet,-and creft, for perfpicuity’s fake 
only. 

When a married gentlewoman dies firft, the hatch¬ 
ment is diftinguifhed by a contrary colour from the 
former; that is, the arms on the finifler-fide have the 
ground without the efcutcheon black ; whereas thofe 
on the dexter fide, for her furviving hufband, are 
upon a white ground ; the hatchment of a gentlewo¬ 
man is, moreover, differenced by a cherub over the 
apms inftead of a creft. Seen® 3. 

When a batchelor dies, his arms may be depided 
tingle or quartered, with a creft over them, but never 
impaled as the two firft are, and all the ground with¬ 
out the efcutcheon is alfo black. See n° 4. 

When a maid dies, her arms, which are placed in a 
lozenge, may be fingle or quartered, as thofe of a 
batchelor ; but inftead of a creft, have a cherub over 
them, and all the ground without the efeutheon is alfo 
black. See n° £. 

When a widower dies, his arms arereprefented im¬ 
paled with thofe of his deceafed wife, haying a hel¬ 
met, mantling, andcreftover them, and all the ground 
without the efcutcheon black. N° 6. 

When a widow dies, her arms are alfo reprefeuted 
impaled with thofe of her deceafed hufband, but in- 
clofed in a Irfzenge, and, inftead of a creft, a cherub is 
placed over them ; all the ground without the efeut- 
'eheon is alfo black. See n° 7. 

If a widower or batchelor fhould happen to be the 
laftof his family, the hatchment is depided as inn 9 6. 
and that of a maid or widow, whofe family is extind 
by her death, is depided as in n Q 7. with this diffe¬ 
rence only, that a death-head is generally annexed to 
each hatchmenr, to denote, that death has conquered 
all. ' 

By. the forementioned rules, which are fometimes 
negleded through the ignorance of illiterate people, 
may be known, upon the fight of any hatchment, what 
branch of the family is dead ; and by the helmet or 
coronet, what title and degree the deceafed perfon 
was of. 
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The fame rules are obferved with refped to the ef- Of Efcut- 
cutcheons placed on the heaife and horfesufed in pom- cheons. 

pous funerals, except that they are not furmounted ' 
with any creft, as in the forcgviug examples of hatch¬ 
ments, but are always plain. It is neceifury, however, 
to enfign thofe of peers with coronets, and that of a - 
maiden lady with a knot of ribbands. 

In Scotland,a funeral efcutcheon not only fhows forth 
the arms and condition of the defund, but is alfo a 
proof of the gentility of his defeent; and fuch perfons 
for whom this fpecies of efcutcheon can be made out, 
are legally intitled to the charafterof a gentleman of 
blood, which is thehigheft fpecies of gentility. The 
Englifh hatchment above described exhibits no more 
than a right to a coat-of-arms which may be acquired 
by pitrehafe, and is only the firft ftep towards efta- 
bliflring gentility in a family. 

The funeral efcutcheon, as exhibited in Scotland, 

France, and Germany, is in form of a lozenge, above 
fix feet fquare, of black cloth; in the centre of which 
is painted, in proper colours, the complete atchiev- 
m-ent of the defund, with all its exterior ornaments 
and additional marks or badges of honour ; and round 
the fides are placed the fixteen arms of the families 
from which he derives his defeent, as far back as the 
grandfather’s grandfather, as the proofs of his genti¬ 
lity: they exhibit the armorial bearings of his father 
and mother, bis two grandmothers, his four great¬ 
grandmothers, and his eight great- grandmothers mo¬ 
thers; if all tliefe families have acquired a legal right, 
to. bear arms, then the gentility,of the perfon whofe 
proof it is muft be accounted complete, but not other- 
wife. On the four corners are placed mort-heads, 
and the initials of his name and titles or defignation ; 
and the black interftices are lemee or powdered with 
tears, as in the figure, n® 8. vti ich is the efcutcheon 
of the right hon. James 5th earl of Balca-rras, chief of 
the ancient furname of Lindefay. 

On the morning of the interment, one of thefe is 
placed on the front of the houfc where the dec<af:d 
lies ; and another on the church in which he is to be 
buried, which after the burial is fixed above the grave. 

The pall, too, is generally adorned wilh thefe proofs 
of gentility, and the horfes of the hearfe with the de— 
fund’s arms. 
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Heraldus. H£RALf)US (Deliderius), in French Herault, a 

-v- counfellor of the parliament of Paris who has given good 

proofs of uncommon learning by very different works. 
His Adverfaria appeared in 1599; which little book, 
if the Scatigerana may be credited, he repented the 
having publifhed. His noteson Tertullian’s Apology, 
on Minutius Foelix, and on Arnobius, have been ef- 
reemed. He alfo wrote notes on Martial’s Epigrams- 
He difguifedbimfelf under thename of David Letdh*- 
refferus, to write a political differtation on the inde¬ 
pendence of kings, fome time after the death of Hen¬ 
ry IV. He had a controverfy with Salmafius, De jure.' 
Attico ac Romano ; but did not live tofinilhwhat he 
had written on that fubjed. What he had done. 


HER 

however, Was printed in i6yo. He died in June 1649. HeraMwi-. 
Gny Patin fays, ‘'that he was looked upon as a very 
learned man, both in the civil law and in polite lite¬ 
rature, and wrote with great facility on any fubjed he 
pitched on.” Daille, fpeaking of fnch Proteftant 
writers as condemned the executingofCharles l.king 
of England, quotes the Pacifique Royal ehdeuil, by He¬ 
rault. This author, fon to our Deliderius Heraldus, 
was a minifter in Normandy, when he was called to the 
fervice of the Walloon-church of London under Cba.l. 
and he was fo zealous a royalift, that he was forced to 
fiy to France, to efcape the fufyof the commonwealths 
men. He returned to England after the refioration,. 
and refumed his ancient employment in the Walloon- 
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Herb church at London ; fome time after which he obtain- 
|| ed 1 canonry in the cathedral of Canterbury, and eu- 
Herbert. joyed it till his death. 

' v ' HERB, in botany ; a name by which Linnaeus de¬ 
nominates that portion of every vegetable which arifes 
from the root, and is terminated by the frudtification. 
It comprehends, 1. The trunk, llalk, ©r item. 2 . 
The leaves. 3. Thofe minute external parts called by 
the fame author the fulcra or fupports of plants 4. 
The buds, or, as he alfo terms them, the winter- 
quarters of the future vegetable. 

He.RB-Chrifopher. See Act*a. 

Herb-R obert, (a fpecies of Geranium); a plant in 
great reputation with fome fanners on account of its 
prevailing virtues againtt Haling the blood and the 
bloody-flux in cattle, in which cafes it is faid to be 
the belt among a great variety of means commonly 
ufed on thefe-occalions. 

HERBACEOUS plants, are thofe which have 
fucculent items or Italks that lie down to tlie ground 
every year. Ot herbaceous plants, thofe arp annual 
which peri fh item and root and all every year ; bien¬ 
nial, which fubiiit by the roots two years ; perennial 
whic(j are perpetuated by their roots for a feries of 
years, a new item being produced every fpring. 

HERBAGE, in law, iignifies the paiture provided- 
by nature for the food of cattle; alfo the liberty to feed 
cattle in the foreft, or in another perfon’s ground. 

HERBAL, fignifies a book that treats of the claf- 
fes, genera, fpecies, and virtues of plants. 

Herbal is fometimes alfo ufed for what is more 
ufually called hortus Jiccus. See Hortus. 

HERBELOT (Bartholomew d’), aFrench writer, 
eminent for his original learning, was born at Paris in 
1625. He travelled feveral times into Italy, where 
he obtained the citeem of fome of the rnoft learned 
men of the age. Ferdinand II. grand duke of Tuf— 
cany, gave him many marks of his favour : a library 
being expofed to fate at Florence, the duke defired 
him to examine the manuferipts in the original lan¬ 
guages, to feledt the belt of them, and to mark the 
price ; which being done> the generous prince pur- 
chafed them, and made him a prefent of them. M. 
Colbert being at length informed of Herbelot’s merit, 
recalled him to Paris, and obtained a penlion for him 
ef ijoolivres: he afterwards became fecretary and in¬ 
terpreter of the oriental languages, and royal profef- 
for of the Syriac tongue. He died at Paris in 169,5. 
His principal works areintitled BibliothequeOrientale , 
which he firlt wrote in Arabic, and afterwards tranf- 
lated into French. It is greatly elteaned. M. Her¬ 
belot’s modeltywas equal to his erudition ; and his 
uncommon abilities were accompanied with the utmoft 
probityj piety' and charity, which he pradtifed thro’ 
the whole courfe of his life. 

HERBERT (Mary), countefs of Pembroke, was 
fiber to the famous Philip Sidney, and wife of Hen¬ 
ry earl of Pembroke. She was not only a lover of the 
mufes, but a great encourager of polite literature ; a 
charadter not very common among ladies. Her bro¬ 
ther dedicated his incompai'able romance Arcadia to > 
her, from which circumltance it hath been called The 
Countefs of Pembroke’s Arcadia. She tranflated a dra¬ 
matic piece from the French, intitled Antonins, a tra-- 
gedy ; though it is faid foe was afolted by her lord’s^ 


chaplain, Dr Babington, afterwards bifhop of Exeter. IUrbcrs 
She turned the pfalms of David into Englilh metre ; — / ' _ 
but it is doubtful whether thefe works wereever print¬ 
ed. She died in 1621 ; and an exalted charattc-r of 
her is to be found in Francis Ofborne’s memoirs of 
king James I. 

Herbert (Edward), lord Herbert of Cherbury in 
Shropfoirt, an eminent Englilh writer, was born in 
1581, and educated at Oxford ; after which he tra¬ 
velled, and at his return was made knight of the Bath. 

James 1. fent him ambulfador to Louis XIII. in behalf 
of the Proteftants who were belieged in feveral cities 
of France ; and continued in this llation till he was re¬ 
called, on account of a difpute between him and the 
conflable de Luines. In 1625 he was advanced ta> 
the dignity of a baron in the kingdom of Ireland, by 
the title of lord Herbert of Caltle llland ; and in 1631 
to that of lord Herbert of Cherbury in Shroplhire. 

After the breaking out of the civil wars, he adhered - 
to the parliament; and in 1644 obtained a penlion, on . 
account of his having been plundered by the king’s 
forces. He wrote a Hiltory of the Life and Reign 
of Henry VIII. which was greatly admired : a treatife 
De veritate; and feveral other works. He died at . 

London in 164$. 

“ Lord Herbert (fays Mr Granger) (lands in the 
firlt rank of the public minilters, hiltorians, and philo- 
fophers of his age. It is hard to lay whether his per- 
fon, his underltanding, or his courage, was the mod 
extraordinary ; as the lair, the learned, and the brave, 
held him in equal admiration. But the fame man was 
wife and capricious; redrelfed wrongs and quarrelled 
for pundtiiios; hated bigotry in religion, and was him- 
felf a bigot to philofophy. He expofed himfelf to 
fuch dangers as other men of courage would have care¬ 
fully declined : and called in queltion the fundamen¬ 
tals of a religion which none had the hardinefs to dil- 
pute belides himfelf.” 

Herbert (George), an Englilh poet and divine, . 
was brother of the preceding. He was born in 1593, 
and was educated at Cambridge. In ifiiybe was chofen 
public orator of that univerfity, and afterwards ob¬ 
tained a linecujre from the king. In 1626 he was col¬ 
lated to the prebend of Layton Ecclefia, in the diocefe 
of Lincoln; and in 1630 was indudted into the rec¬ 
tory of Bamerton, near Sarum. The great lord Ba¬ 
con had fuch an opinion of his judgment, that he would* 
not fuffer his works to be printed before they had 
paffed his examination. He wrote a volume of de¬ 
vout poems, called The Temple, and another entitled 
The Prieft of the Temple. This pious divine-died about 
the year 1635. 

Herbert ('William), earl of Pembroke, was born 
at Wilton in Wiltlhire, 1580 ; admitted of New- 
college in Oxford in 1592, where he continued about* 
two years.-, In 1691, he fuccecded to his father’s ho¬ 
nours and eltate ; was made Ki G. in 1604.; and go¬ 
vernor of Portfmouth fix years after. In 1626, he 
was eledted chancellor of the univerfity- of Oxford ; 
and about the fame time made lord Iteward of the 
king’s houlhold. He died fudde-nly at his houfe called 
Baynard's cajlle, in London, April 10, 1630 ; accord¬ 
ing to the calculation of his nativity, fays Wood, made 
feveral years before by Mr Thomas Allen of Gloucef- 
terrhallXlare-ndonrelates concerning this calculation,. 

* that,’: 
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Herbert that fomc confidcrable perfons conne&ed with lord 
II Pembroke being met at Maidenhead, one of them at 
Hercula- f U pp er drank a health to the lord fteward : upon which 
■ * another faid, that he believed his lordfliip was at that 

time very merry; but he had now outlived the day, 
which it had been prognofticated upon his nativity he 
Would not outlive ; for he had outlived it now, for 
that was bis birth-day, which had completed his age 
to 50 years. The next morning, however, they re¬ 
ceived the news of his death. Whether the noble hi- 
ftorian really believed this and other accounts relating 
to aftrology, apparitions, providential interpofitions, 
&c. which he has inferted in his hiflory, we do not 
prefume to fay : he delivers them, however, as if he 
did not actually difbelieve them. Lord Pembroke 
was not only a great favourer of learned and ingenious 
men, but was himfelf learned,and endued with a con- 
’ fiderable fhare of poetic genius. All that are extant 
of his productions in this way were publiflied with this 
title ; “ Poems written by William Earl of Pembroke, 
&c. many of which are anfwered by way of repartee 
by Sir Benjamin Rudyard, with other Poems written 
by them occafionally and apart,. 1660,8vo. 

Herbert (Sir Thomas), an eminent gentleman of 
the Pembroke family, was born at York, where his 
father was an alderman. William earl of Pembroke 
fent him to travel at his expence in 1626, and he fpent 
four years in vifiting Afia and Africa: his expectations 
of preferment ending with the death of the earl, he 
went abroad again, and travelled over feveral parts of 
Europe. In 1634, he publiflied, in folio, a Relation of 
fome years Travel into Africa and the Great Alia, 

, efpecially the Territories of the Perfian Monarchy,and 

fome parts of the Oriental Indies and Ifles adjacent. 
On the breaking out »f the civil war he adhered to 
the parliament; and at Oldenby, on the removal of 
the king’s fervants, by defire of the commilfioners 
from the parliament, he and James Harrington were 
retained as grooms of his bed-chamber, and attended 
him even to the block. At the reltoration he was cre¬ 
ated a baronet by Charles II. for his faithful fervices 
to his father during his two laft years. In 1678 he 
wrote Threnodia Carolina, containing an account of 
the two laft years of the life of Charles I. and he af- 
fifted Sir William Dugdale in compiling the third vo¬ 
lume of his Monafticon Anglicanum. He died at York 
in 1682, leaving feveral MSS to the public library at 
Oxford, and others to that of the cathedral at York. 

HERBIVOROUS animais, thofe which feed on¬ 
ly on vegetables. 

HERCULANEUM is the name of an ancient city 
of Campania in Italy, which was deftroyed by an. 
eruption of-Vefuvius in the firftyear of the emperor 
Titus, or the 79th of the Chriftian era, and lately 
rendered famous on account of the curious monuments 
of antiquity difeovered in its ruins ; an account of 
which has been publiflied by order of the king of 
Naples, in a work of fix volumes folio—The epocha 
of the foundation of Herculaneum is unknown. Dio- 
nyflus Halicarnaflenfis eonjedtures that it may be re¬ 
ferred to 60 years before the war of Troy, or about 
1342 years before Clirift; and therefore that it lafted 
about 1400 years. 

The thicknefs of the heap of lava and allies by 
which the city was overwhelmed, has been much in- 


creal'cd by fiery ftreams vomited fince thatcataftrophe; Hercuk- 
and now forms a mafs 24 feet deep of dark grey neum. 
ftone, which is cafily broken to pieces. By its non- * " 
adheiion to foreign bodies, marbles and bronzes are 
prefervedin it as in a cafe made to fit them, and exadt 
moulds of the faces and limbs of ftatues are frequently 
found in this fubftanee. The precife fituation of this 
fubterraneous city was not known till the year 1713, 
when it was accidentally difeovered by fome labourers 
who, in digging a well, (truck upon a ftatue on the 
benches of the theatre. Many others were afterwards 
dug out and fent to France by the prince of Elboeuf. 

But little progrefs was made in tbe excavations till 
Charles infant of Spain afeended theNeapolitan throne; 
by whofe unwearied efforts and liberality a very con- 
fiderable part of Herculaneum has been explored, and 
fuch treasures of antiquity drawn out as form the moll 
curious mufeum in the world. It being too arduous 
a talk to attempt removing the covering, the king 
contented himfelf with cutting galleries to the princi¬ 
pal buildings, and caufing the extent of one or two of 
them to be cleared. Of thefe the theatre is the moll 
confiderable. On a balluftrade which divided theor- 
cheftra from the ftage was found a row of ftatues ;,and, 
on each fide of the pulpitum, the equeftrianfigure of' 
a perfon of the Nonia family. They are now placed 
under porticoes of the palace ; and from the great ra¬ 
rity of equeftrian ftatues in marble would be very va¬ 
luable objedts, were theiLWorkmanfhip eveu Iris ex¬ 
cellent than it is: one of them in particular is a very- 
fine piece of fculpture. Since tbe king of Spain left 
Naples, the digging has been continued, but with lefs 
fpirit and expenditure: indeed the colledlion of curio- 
lities brought out of Herculaneum and Pompeii is al¬ 
ready fo confiderable, that 3 relaxation of zeal and 
adiivity becomes exculable. They are now arranged 
in a wing of the palace ; and confiftnot only of ftatues, 
buds, altars, inferiptions, and ether ornamental ap¬ 
pendages of opulence and luxury; but alfo comprehend 
an entire affortmentof thedomeftic, mufical, and chi- 
rurgical inftrnmentsufed by the ancients; tripods of 
elegant form andexquifite execution, lamps in endlefs 
variety, vafes and bafons of noble dimenfions, chande¬ 
liers of the moft beautiful fhapes, pateras, and other 
appurtenances of facrifice, looking-glaffes ofpolifhed 
metal, coloured glafs fohard, clear, and well ftained, 
as to appear like emeralds, fapphires, and other pre¬ 
cious ftones; a kitchen completely fitted up with 
copper-pans lined with filver, kettles, cifterns for 
heating water, andeVery utenlilneceilary for culinary 
purpofes ; fpecimeHS of various forts ofcombuftibles, 
remining their form though burnt to a cinder; corn, 
bread, filh, oil, wine, and flower: a lady’s toilet, fully’ 
furniflied with combs, thimbles, rings, paint, ear¬ 
rings, &c. Among the ftatues, which are numerous, 
connoifleurs allow thegreateft (hare of merit to a Mer¬ 
cury and a deeping faun : the bufts fill feveral rooms ; 
but very few of the originals whom they were meant 
to imitate are known. The floors are paved with an¬ 
cient Mofaic. Few rare medals have been found in 
thefe ruins ; the moft curious is a gold medallion of 
Auguftus (truck in Sicily in the 1 jth year of his reign. 

The frefco paintings, which for the fake of preferva- 
tion have been torn off tbe walls and framed and 
glazed, are to be feen in another part of the palace. 
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Hercula- *< The elegance of the attitudes, and the infinite va- 
neum, r iety of the fubjeCts (Mr Swinburne obferves), Itamp 
k Hercules. t ] K:m as performances worthy ol the attention of artifls 
v and antiquarians; but no pictures yet found are ma- 
fterly enough to prove that the Greeks carried the art 
of painting to as great a height of perfection as they 
did that of ftatuary. Yet can we fuppofe thofe authors 
incapable of appreciating the merits of an Apelles 
or Zeuxis, who with fo much critical difcernment 
have pointed out the beauties of the works of a Phidias 
or a Praxiteles, beauties that we have Hill an oppor¬ 
tunity of contemplating ? would they have bellowed 
equal praifes upon both kinds of performances if either 
of them had been much inferior to the other i I think 
it is not probable ; and we mull prefume that the ca¬ 
pital productions of the ancient painters, being of 
more perilhable materials than bulls and llatues, have 
been deltroyed in the fatal difallers that have fo often 
afflicted both Greece and Italy. Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were but towns of the fecond order, and not 
likely to polfefs the matter-pieces of the great artills, 
which were ufually deltinedto adorn the more celebra¬ 
ted temples, or the palaces of kings and emperors.” 
A more valuable acquilition than bronzes and pictures 
. was thought to be made, when a large parcel of manu- 

fcripts was found among the ruins. Hopes were en¬ 
tertained that many works of the dallies, which time 
has deprived us of, were now going to be reftoredto 
light, and that a new mine of fcience was on the point 
of being opened. But the difficulty of unrolling the 
burnt parchment, of palling the fragments on a flat 
l'urface, and of decyphering the obfeure letters, have 
proved fuch obllacles,that very little progress has been 
made in the work. A prielt invented the method of 
proceeding ; but it would require the joint labours of 
many learned men to carry on fo nice and tedious an 
operation with any fucccefs. The plan is dropped ; 
and the manuferipts now lie in dully heaps, as ufelefs 
to the learned world as they had been for the preced¬ 
ing feventeen centuries. 

HERCULES, in fabulous hiltory, a molt renown¬ 
ed Grecian Hero, who after death,was ranked among 
the gods, and received divine honours. According to 
the anqients, there were manyqjerfons of the fame 
name. Diodorus mentions three, Cicero fix, and fome 
authors exend the number to nolefs than forty-three. 
Of all thefe,one generally called the Theban Hercules, 
is the molt celebrated ; and to him, as may ealily be 
imagined, the actions of the others have been attri¬ 
buted. He is reported to have been the fon of Jupiter 
by Alcmena (wife to Amphitryon king of Argos), 
whom Jupiter enjoyed in the fflape of her hulband 
while he was abfent; and in ordcr-toadd the greater 
ftrength to the child,made that amorous night as long 
as three. Amphitryon having foon after accidentally 
killed his uncle and father-in-law Eledtry on, was obli¬ 
ged to fly to Thebes, whereHercules was born. The 
jealoufy of Juno, on account of her hufband’s amour 
with Alcmena, prompted her to deltroy the infant. For 
this purpofe flie fent two ferpents to kill him in the 
cradle, but young Hercules Itrangled them both. He 
was early inftrufted in the liberal arts, andCaltor the 
fon of Tyndarus taught him how to fight, Eury tus how 
to (hoot with a bow and arrrows, Autolicus to drive a 
chariot, Linus to play 00 th« lyre, and Eumolpus to 
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fing. He,like the reft of hisilluftrious contemporaries, Hercules, 

foon after became the pupil of the centaur Chiron, and v -v- 

under him he perfected and rendered himfclf the mod 
valiant and accomplilhed of the age. In the 18th year 
of his age he refolved to deliver the neighbourhood of 
mount Cithaeron from a huge lion which preyed on the 
flocks of Amphytryon his fuppofed father, and which 
laid wafie the adjacent country. He went to the court 
of Tliefpius king of Tliefpis, who fhared in the gene¬ 
ral calamity; and he received here a tender treatment, 
and was entertained during jo days. The 50 daughters 
of the king became mothers by Hercules during his 
flay at Tliefpis, and fome fay that it was effected in one 
night. After he had deltroyed the lion of mount Ci¬ 
thaeron, he delivered his country from the annual tri¬ 
bute of too oxen which it paid to Erginus. Such 
public fervices became universally known ; and Creon, 
who then fat on the throne of Thebes, rewarded the 
patriotic deeds of Hercules by giving him his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage, and entrufting him with the govern¬ 
ment of his kingdom. 

Euryfiheusjthe fon of Amphitryon,havingfucceedeet 
his father, foon became jealous of Hercules ; and fear¬ 
ing left he might by him be deprived of his crown, 
lei t no means untried to get rid of him. Of this Her¬ 
cules was not infenlible,becaufe he was perpetually en~ 
gaging him on fome defperate expedition; and there¬ 
fore went to confult the oracle. But being anfwered 
that it was the pleafure of the gods that he Ihould 
ferve Euriitheus 12 years, he fell into a deep melan¬ 
choly, which at lalt ended in a furious madnefs; du¬ 
ring which, among other defperate actions, he put 
away his wife Megara, aud murdered all the children 
he had by her. As an expiation of this crime, the 
king impofed upon him twelve labours furpaffing the 
power of all other mortals to accomplilh, which never- 
thelefs our hero performed with great eafe. The fa¬ 
vours of the gods had indeed completely armed him 
when he undertook his labours. He had received a 
coat of armour and helmet from Minerva,a fword from 
Mercury, a horfe from Neptune, a ffiield from Jupiter, 
a bow and arrows from Apollo, and front Vulcan a 
golden cuirafs and brazen bufldn, with a celebrated 
club of brafs according to the opinion of fome writers. 

The firft labour impofed upon him was the killing: 
of alion inNemea, awood of Achaia; whofe hide was 
proof againll any weapon, fo that he was forced to 
feize him by the throat and ftrangle him. He carried 
the dead beafi; on his Ihoulders to Mycenae, and ever 
after clothed himfelf with the Ikin. Euryftheus was 
fo aftoniffied at the light of the bealt, and at the cou¬ 
rage of Hercules, that he ordered him never to enter 
the gates of the city when he returned from his expe¬ 
ditions, but to wait for his orders without the walls. 

He even made himfelf a brazen veffel into which ho 
retired whenever Hercules returned—The fecond la¬ 
bour was to deltroy the Lernaean hydra, which had 
feven heads according to Apollodorus, 50 according 
to Simonides, and too according to Diodorus. This 
celebrated monitcr he firft attacked with his arrows 
but foon after he came to a clofe engagmenr, and by 
means of his heavy club he deftroyod the heads of his 
enemy. This, however, was productive of no advan¬ 
tage; for as foon as one head was beaten to pieces by- 
the club, immediately two fprang up ; and the labour 
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Hercules, of Hercules would have remained unfinilhed, bad not 

— — - he commanded his friend lolas to burn with ahotiron 
the root of the head which he had crulbed to pieces. 
This fucceeded; and Hercules became yidtorious,open¬ 
ed the belly of tlie monfter, and dipped his arrows in 
the gall to render the wounds which he gave fatal and 
incurable.—He was ordered in his third labour to 
■ bring alive and unhurt into the prefence of Euryftheus 
a flag, famous for its incredible fwiftnefs, its golden 
horns and brazen feet. This celebrated animal fre¬ 
quented the neighbourhood of CEnoc ; and Hercules 
was employed: for a whole year in continually purfuing 
it; at laft he caught it in a trap, or when tired, or, 
according toothers, by flightly wounding it andleflen- 

ing its fwiftnefs_The fourth labour was to bring 

alive to Euryftheus a wild boar which ravaged the 
neighbourhood of Erymanthus. In this expedition he 
deftroyed the centaurs, and caught the boar by clofely 
purfuing him through the deep fnow. Euryftheus was 
fo frightened at the fight of the boar, that according 
to Diadorus, he hid liimfelf in his brazen veflel for 
’fome days.—In his fifth labour Hercules was ordered 
■to clean the {tables of Augeas, where 3000 oxen had 
been confinedfor many years—For his iixth Labourite 
:\vas ordered to kill the carnivorous birds which rava¬ 
ged the country near the lake Stymphalis in Arcadia. 
—In his feventh labour he Brought aliveinto Pelopon- 
/nefus a prodigious wild bull which laid wafte the illand 
• of Crete_In his eight labour he was employed in ob¬ 

taining the mares of Diomedes, which fed upon hu-. 
man fiefh. He killed Diontedes, and gave him to be 
-eat by his mares, which he brought to Euryftheus.- 
They were fent to mount Olympus by the king of 
Mycenae, where they were devoured by the wild beafts; 
or, according to others, they were confecrated'to Ju¬ 
piter, and their breed ftill exifted in the age of Alex¬ 
ander the Great.—For his ninth labour, he was com¬ 
manded to obtain the girdle of the queen ofthe Ama¬ 
zons—In his tenth labour he killed the monfter Ge~ 
ryon king ofGades, and brought to Argos his nume¬ 
rous flocks which fed upon human fiefh. This wasin 
Iberia or Spain ; in the furtbeft parts of which he 
erected his two pillars, as the utmoft limits of the then 
known world. Thefe tenlabours he atchieved, as the. 
fabje fays, in about eight years. In this laft expedi¬ 
tion he is likewife affirmed to have killed Antaeus, a- 
famous giant of a monftrous fize, who, when weary 
\with wreftling or labour, was immediatelyrefrefhed by 
ttoucliing the earth. Hercules overcame him in wreft- 
ling, and flew him ; and after him the tyrant Buftris, 
in his way through Egypt. This bloody man ufed to 
facrifice all his gueftsand.ftrangers upon his altars; and 
defigning to have done the fame by Hercules, was 
ilain by him, together with all his attendants—His 
eleventh labour was the carrying away the Hefperian 
golden apples kept by a dragon : (See Hesperides). 
—The twelfth and laft, and roofl dangerous of his la- 
bours,was to bring upon the earth the three-headed dog 
Cerberus. Defcending into Hell by a cave on mount 
Tsenarus, he was permitted by Pluto to carry away 
his friends Thefeus and Pirithous, who were con¬ 
demned to punifhment in hell, and Cerberus alfo was 
granted to his prayers, provided he made ufe of no 
arms but only force to drag him away. Hercules, as 
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fome report, carried him back to hell after he had Hereulc*. 
brought him before Euryftheus. ' 

Many other exploits are faid to have been performed 
by Hercules; in particular, he accompanied the Ar- 
goanutsto Colchis btlore he delivered himfelf up to 
the king of JViycense. He allifted the gods in their 
wars agaiuft the giants, and it was through him alone' 
that Jupiter obtained a victory. He conquered Lao- 
medon, and pillaged Troy. When Iole, the daughter 
of Eurytus king of (Echalia, of whom he was deeply 
enamoured, was refufed to his intreaties, he became 
the prey of a fecond fit of infanity, and he murdered 
Iphitus, the only one of the fons of Eurytus who fa¬ 
voured his addrefles to Me. He was fome time after 
purified of the murder, and his infanity ceafed ; but 
the gods perfecuted him, and he was vifited by a difi- 
order which obliged him to apply to the oracle of 
Delphi for relief. Thecoldnefs withwhich-thePythia 
received him irritated him, and he refolved to plunder 
Apollo’s temple and carry away the facred tripod. 

Apollo oppofed hint, and a fevere conflict was begun, 
whiclinothingbutthe interference of Jupiter withhis 
thunderbolts could have prevented. He was upon this 
told by the oracle that he muft be fold as a flave, and 
remain three years in the moft abjeft fervitude to re¬ 
cover from his diforder. He complied ; and Mer¬ 
cury, by order of Jupiter, conduced him toOmphale, 
queen of Lydia, to whom he was fold as a flave. Here 
he cleared all the country from robbers; amiOmpliale, 
who was aftonifhed at the greatnefs of his exploits, 
married him. Hercules had Agela'us and Larnon by’ 
Omphale, from whom Croefus king of Lydia was de- 
feended. IJe became alfo enamoured of one of Om- 
phale’s female fervants, by whom he had Alceus. Af¬ 
ter he had completed the years of his flavery, he re¬ 
turned to Peloponnefus,where he re-eftablifhed on the 
throne of Sparta Tyndarus, who had been expelled by 
Hippocoon. He became one of Dejan'ira’s fuirors, 
and married her after he had overcome all his rivals. 

He was obliged to leave Calydon his father-in-layV’s' 
kingdom, becaufe lie had inadvertently killed a man 
with a blow of his lift; audit was on account of this 
expulfion that he was not prefent at the hunting of 
the Calydonian. boar. From Calydon he retired to 
the court of Ceyx king of Trachinia. The king re-' 
ceivedhimand his wife with great marks of friendlhip, 
and purified him of the murder which he had commit¬ 
ted at Calydon. Hercules was ftill mindful that he 
had once been refufed the hand of Iole ; he therefore 
made war aganft her father Eurytus, and killed hint 
with three of his Mm. Iole fell into the hands of her 
father’s murderer, and found that fhe was loved by 
Hercules as much as before. She accompanied him 
on mount CEta, where he was going to raife an altar 
and offer a folemn faerifice to Jupiter. As he had 
not then the ftiirt and tunic in which he arrayed hint- 
felf to offer a facrifice, he fent Lichas to Trachinto 
hiswife Dqanira, in order to provide himfelf a proper 
drefs. Dejanira had fome time before been attempted 
bythe Centaur Neffus, as he was ferrying her over the 
river Euenus ; and Hercules beholding it from the 
fhor.e, had given him a mortal wound with an arrow. 

The monfter finding himfelf dying, advifed her to mix 
fome oil with the.blood which flowed from bis wound, 

and 
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Hercules. and to anoint her hufband’s fhirt with it, pretending 

*■—v-' (hat it would infallibly fecure him from loving any o- 

ther woman ; and (he too well apprifed of his inconftan- 
cy,had a&ually preparedthepoifonedointment accord¬ 
ingly .—Lychas coming to her for the garments, un¬ 
fortunately acquainted her with his having brought 
away Iole ; upon which (he in a fit of jealoufy, anoint¬ 
ed hisfliirt with the fatal mixture. This had no fooner 
touched his body, than he felt the poifon diffufe itfelf 
through all his veins; the violent pains of which caufed 
him to difband his army, and to return to Trachin. 
His torment Hill increasing, he fent to confult the 
oracle for a cure, and wasanfwered, that he fhould 
caufe himfelf to be conveyed to mount Oeta,and there 
rear up a great pile of wood, and leave the reft to Ju¬ 
piter. By the time he had obeyed the oracle, his pains 
being become intolerable, he dreffed himfelf in his 
martial habit, flung himfelf upon the pile, and defired 
the byftanders to fet fire to it. Others fay that be 
left the charge of it tohisfon Philodletes; who having 
performed his father’s command, had his bow and ar¬ 
rows given him as a reward for his obedience. At 
the fame time Jupiter, to be as good as his word, fent 
a flafh of lightning, which confumed boththe pile and 
the hero; infomuch that Iolaus, coming to take up 
his bones, found nothing but allies: from which they 
concluded, that he was palled from earth to heaven, 
and joined to the gods. His friends Ihowed their gra¬ 
titude to his memory by railing an altar where the 
burning pile had flood. Menoetius the fon of Affor 
offered him a facrifice of a bull, a wild boar, and a 
goat, and enjoined the people of Opus yearly to ob- 
ferve the fame religious ceremonies. His worfhip foon 
became as univerfal as his fame ; and Juno, who had 
once p'erfecuted him with fuch fury,forgot herrefent- 
ment, and gave him her daughter Hebe in marriage. 
Hercules has received many firnames and epithets, ei- 
therfrom theplacewherehisworlhip waseflabli(hed,or 
-from thclabourswhichheatchieved.His temples were 
numerous and magnificent, and his divinity revered. 
No dogs or flies ever entered his temple at Rome ; 
and that of Gades, according to Strabo, was always 
forbidden to women and pigs. The Phoenicians of¬ 
fered quails on his altars ; and as it was fuppofed that 
he prefidedover dreams, the ftek and infirm were fent 
to lleep in his temples, that they might receive in their 
dreams the agreeable prefages of their approaching 
recovery. The white poplar was particulary dedicated 
to his fervice. 

It isobfervedthat there are none even of the twelve 
great gods of antiquity that have fo many ancient mo¬ 
numents relating to them as Hercules. The famous 
flatue of Hercules in the Farnefe palace at Rome, is 
well known to the connoifleurs : this reprefents him 
relting after thelaflofhis twelve labours above recited, 
leaning on his club, and holding the apples of the 
Hefperides in his hand. In this flatue, as in all the 
other figures of him, he is formed, by the breadth of 
his fhoulders, the fpacioufnefs of his chert, the large- 
nefs of his fize, and the firmnefs of his mufcles, to 
exprefs flrength and a capacity of enduring great fa¬ 
tigue, which conflituted the chief idea of virtue among 
the ancient heathens. His other attributes are his 
lion’s fkin, his club, and his bow.—Hercules is re- 
jprefented by the ancients as an exemplar of virtue : 
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however, the Hercules bibar, or drunken Hercules, is Hercynia 
no uncommon figure ; and his amours arc defci ibed II 
both by the poets and artifls. Thus, the Cupids are Hered itary 
made to take away his club,and he is exhibited in the ' 
pofture of bending under a little boy ; by which ac¬ 
tions we perceive that be who conquered all difficul¬ 
ties was a (lave to-love. His children are as numerous 
as rhe labours and difficulties which he underwent; 
and indeed they became fo powerful foon after his 
death, that they alone had the courage to invade all 
Peloponnefus. See Heraclid^e. 

The apotheofis of Hercules,or the eflablifliment of 
his altars in the principal cities of Greece, is fixed by 
Thrafybulus 29 years before the taking of Troyi 

Hercules has been pariicularly honoured by the 
Greeks underthe name of Ml/fagetes, “ the coiuiuftor 
of the Mnfes;” and at Rome under that of Hercules 
Mufarum. He is reprefented on medals with a lyre in 
his hand ; and the reverfe is marked with the figure 
of the nine mufes, with their proper fymbols. 

Hercules, in aflronomy, one of the conflellations 
of the northern hemifphere.—The flarsinthe con- 
flellation Hercules in Ptolemy’s catalogue are 29 ; in 
Tycho’s 28 ; in the Britannic catalogue, 113. 

Hercules’s Pillars, in antiquity, a name given to 
two lofty mountains, fituated one cn the molt fouthern 
extremity of Spain, and the other on the oppofite 
part of Africa. They were called by the ancients 
Abyla and Calpe. They arereckoned the boundaries 
of the labours of Hercules ; and according to ancient 
tradition, they were joined together till they werefe- 
vered by the arm of rhe hero, and a communication 
opened between the Mediterranean and Atlantic fcas. 

HERCYNIA silva (anc. geog.), the largeft of 
forefts. Its breadth was a journey of nine days to the 
bed traveller. Taking its rife at the limits of the 
Helvetii, Nemetes, and Rauraci, it run along the Da¬ 
nube to the borders of the Daci and Anartes, a length 
of 60 days journey, according to Csefar, who appears 
to have been well acquainted with its true breadth, 
feeing it occupied all Lower Germany. It may there¬ 
fore becouftderedas covering the wholeof Germany ; 
and moll oftheother forefts maybe conftdered as parts 
of it, though diftinguifhed by particular names: con- 
fequently the Hartz, in the duchy of Brunfwic, which 
gave name to the whole, may be conftdered as one of its 
parts. The name Hartz denotes u refmous,” or 
“ pine-trees.” By the Greeks it is called Orcytiius, as 
a name common to all the fore (Is in Germany; in the 
fame manner as Hercynius was the name given by the 
Romans ; and both from the German Hartz. 

HERD, among hunters, an aflemblage of black 
or fallow beads in contradiftimflion to flock. See 
Flock —In the hunting language there are various 
terms ufed for companies of the divers kinds of game. 

We fay a herd of harts or bucks, a bevy of rocs, a rout 
of wolves, a ricbefs of martins, See. 

HEREDITAMENTS, whatever moveable things 
a perfon may have to himfelf and his heirs byway of 
inheritance; and which, if not othervvife bequeathed, 
defeend to him who is next heir, and not to the exe¬ 
cutor as chattels do. 

HEREDITARY, an. appellation given to what¬ 
ever belongs to a family by right of i’ucccffion front 
heir fa heir. 
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Hereditary Hetred rT ary is alfo figuratively applied to good or the leader, chief magiftrate, or prince, hath ufually Hereditary 
v jn qualities fuppofed to be tranfmitted from father to been elective. And, if the individuals who compofe ” 

foil: thus we fay virtue and piety are hereditary qua* that (late could always continue true to firftprinciples, 
lities in fuch a family ; and that in Italy the hatred uninfluenced by paflionor prejudice, unaflailed by eor- 
of families is hereditary. And indeed the gout, ruption, and unawed by violence, elective fucceffion 
king’s evil, madnefs, &c. may really be hereditary were as much to be defired in a kingdom as in other 
djfeafes. inferior communities. The bell, the wifefl, and the 

Hereditary Right, in the Britiihconflitution. The braveft man,wouldthenbe fureof receivingthatcrown 
grand fundamental maxim upon which the jus corona:, which his endowments have merited ; and the fenfe of 
orright of fucceffion to the.throne of Britain depends, an unbiaffed majority would be dutifully acquiefced in 
Sir William Blackftone takes to be this: That the by the few who were of different opinions. But hiftory 
crown is, by common law and conflitutional cuftom, and obfervation will inform ns, that eleClions of every 
hereditary ; and this in a manner peculiar to iifelf: kind(in the prefent flateofhumannature) are too fre* 
but that'.he right of inheritance may from time to quentlybroughtabeutbyinfluence,partialityandar- 
time be changed or limited by aCt of parliament; under tifice : and, even where the cafe is otherwife, thefe 
which limitations the crown Hill continues hereditary, i practices will be often fufpeCted, and confequently 
i. The crown is in general hereditary, ordefeend- charged upon thefuccefsfnl, by afpleneticdifappointed 
ible to the next heir, on the death or demife of the laft minority. This is an evil to which all focieties are 
proprietor. All regal governments mull be either he- liable ; as well thofe of a private and domeflicklnd, as - 
reditary or elective : and as there is no inflan ce where- the great community of the public, which regulates and 
in the crown of England has ever been aflerted to be includes the reft. But in the former there is this ad- 
eleClive, except by the regicides at the infamous and vantage. That fuch fufpicions, iffalfe, proceed nofar- 
unparalleled trial of king Charles I. it muft of confe- ther than jealoulies and murmurs, which time will ef- 
quencebe hereditary. Yet in thus afl'erting, an here- feCtually fupprefs ; and, - iftrue, theinjuftice may be 
ditary right, a jure dtmno title to the throne is by no remedied by legal means, by an appeal to thofe tribu- 
means intended. Such a title may be allowed to hare nals to which every member of fociety has (bybeco- 
fubflftedunder thetheocraticeflabliflimentsofthechil- ming fuch) virtually engaged to fubmit. Whereas, in 
dren of lfrael in Paleftine : but it never yet fubfifted the great and independent fociety, which every nation 
in any other country ; lave only fo far as kingdoms, compofes, there is no fuperior to refort to but the law 
like other human fabrics, are fubjeCt to the general of nature; no method to redrefs the infringements of 
and ordinary difpenfations of Providence. Nor indeed that law, but the aCtual exertion of private force. As 
have a jure divine and an hereditary right any neceflary therefore between two nations, complaining of mutual 
connection with eachother ; asfome have very weakly injuries, the quarrel can only be decided bythe lawef 
imagined. The titles of David and Jehu were equally arms ; fo imone and the fame nation, when the funda- 
jure divhio as thofe of either Solomon or Ahab ; and mental principles of their common union are fuppofed 
yet David llew the fonsof his predeceffor, and Jehu his to be invaded, and more efpecially when the appeint- 
predecelfor himfelf. And when our kings have the ment of their chief magiftrate is alledged to be unduly 
fame warrant as they had, whether it be to fit upon made; the only tribunal to which the complainants can 
the throne of their fathers, or to deftroy the houfe of appeal is that of the God of battles, the only procefs 
the preceding fovereign,they will then and not before by which the appeal can be carried on is that of a ci- 
polfefs the crown of England by a right like theirs, vil and inteftine war. An hereditary fuccefiion to the 
immediately derived from heaven. The hereditary crownis thereforenow eftabliflied in Britain, and moft 
right, which the laws of England acknowledge,owes other countries, in order to prevent that periodical 
its origin to the founders of our conftitntjon, and to bloodftied and mifery, which the hiftory of ancient 
them only. It has no relation to, nor depends upon, imperial Rome, and the more modern experience of 
the civil laws of the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, Poland and Germany, may Ihow us are the confe¬ 
ss any other nation upon earth ; the municipal laws . quences of elective kingdoms. 

of one fociety having no connection with, or influence 2. But, fecondly, as to the particular mode of in- 
upon, the fundamental polity of another. The found- heritance, It in general corresponds with the feodal 
ersof the Englifh monarchy might perhaps, if they path of defeents, chalked out by the common law in 
had thought proper, have made it an elective mo- the fucceffion to landed eftates; yet with one or two 
narchy ; but they rather chofe,and upon good reafon material exceptions. Like them, the crown will def- 
ra eftablifh originally a fucceffion by inheritance.— cend lineally to the iffue of the reigning monarch 
This has been-acquiefced in by general confent, and as it did from king John to Richard II. through a re- 
ripened by degrees into common law : the very fame gular pedigree of fix lineal generations : As in them 
title that- every private mam has to his own eftate. the preference of males to females, and the right of 
Lands are not naturally defcendible, any more than primogeniture among the males, are ftridly adhered 
thrones : but the law has thought proper, for the be- to. Thus Edward V. fucceeded to the crown, in pre- 
nefit and peace of the public, to eftablifli hereditary ference to Richard his younger brother, and Elizabeth 
fucceffion in the one as well as the other. his eldeft lifter. Like them, on failure of the male line. 

It muft be owned,an elective monarchy feems to be it defeends to the ilfne female; according to the anci- 
rhe moft obvious, and belt fuited of any to the rational ent Britilh cuftom remarked by Tacitus, Solentfeem't- 
principles of government, and the freedom of human narumduCht bellare, ctfcxuvitn imperils non di/cernere. 
nature: and accordingly we find from hiftory, that, in Thus Mary I. fucceededfo Edward. VI. andthelineof 
the infancy and firft rudiments of almoft every ftate,. Margaret queen, of Scots,, the daughter of Henry VII. 

fuc_ 
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Hereditary fucceeded, on failure of the line of Henry VIII. his 

'-v-- fon. But among the females, the crown defcends by 

right of primogeniture to the eldcft daughter only and 
her iffue ; and not, as in common inheritances, to all 
the daughters at once ; the evident necellity of a foie 
fucceffion to the throne having occalioned the royal 
law of defeents to depart from the common law in this 
refped : and therefore queen Mary, on the death of 
her brother, fucceeded to the crown alone, and not 
in partnerlhip with her lifter Elizabeth. Again, the 
do&rine of reprefentation prevails in the defeentof 
the crown, as it does in other inheritances ; whereby 
the lineal defendants of any perfon deceafed Hand in 
the fame place as their anceltor, if living, would have 
done. Thus Richard II. fucceeded his grandfather 
Edward III. in right of his father the black prince ; 
to the exclufion of all his uncles, his grandfather’s 
younger children. Laftly, on failure of lineal defen¬ 
dants, the crown goes to the next collateral relations 
of the late king; provided they are lineallydefeended 
from the blood-royal, that is, from that royal flock 
which originally acquired the crown. Thus Henry I. 
fucceeded to William II. John to Richard I. and 
James I. to Elizabeth ; being all derivedfrom theCon- 
queror, who was then the only regal Hock. But herein 
there is no objedtion (as in the cafe of common de- 
feents) to the fuccellionof a brother, an uncle, oro- 
ther collateral relation, of the half-blood ; that is, 
where the relationlhip proceeds not from the fame 
couple of anceftors (which conftmttcs a kinfman of 
the whole blood), but from a ftngle anceftor only ; as 
when two perfons are derived from the fame father, 
and not from the fame mother, or vice verfa: provided 
only, that the one anceftor, from whom both are de¬ 
fended, be that from whofe veins the blood royal is 
communicated to each. Thus Mary I. inherited to 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth inherited to Mary ; all 
born of the fame father, king Henry VIII. but all by 
different mothers. See the articles Consanguinity, 
Descent, and Succession. 

3. The dodtrine of hereditary right does by no 
means imply an indefeafible right to the throne. No 
man will aflert this,who has contidered our laws, con- 
ftitntion, and hiftory, without prejudice,and with any 
degree of attention. It is unqueftionably in the breaft 
of the fupreme legillative authority of this kingdom, 
the king and both houfes of parliament, to defeat this 
hereditary right; and, by particular encails, limita¬ 
tions, and proviftons, to exclude the immediate heir, 
and veftthe inheritance in anyone elfe.This is ftridtly 
confonant to our laws and conllitution; as maybe ga¬ 
thered from the expreflion fo frequently ufed in our 
ftatute-book, of “ the king’s majefty, his heirs, and 
fuccelTors.” In which we may obferve, that as the 
word heirs necelfarily implies an inheritance or here¬ 
ditary right generally fubfifting in the royal perfon ; 
fo the word fucceffors, diftindtly taken, vnuft imply that 
this inheritance may fometimesbe be broken through; 
or, that there may be a fucceffor, without being the 
licit of the king. And this is fo extremely reafona- 
ble, that without fuch a power, lodged fomewhere, 
our polity wouldbe very defective. For, let us barely 
fuppofe fo melancholy a cafe, asthat the heir-apparent 
fhould be a lunatic, an idiot, or otherwife incapable of 
reigning; how miferable would the condition of the 


nation be, if he were alfe incapable of being ft afide 1 Hereditary 
—It is therefore neceffary that this power fhould be |j 
lodged fomewhere; and yet the inheritance and regal Hereford, 
dignity would be very precarious indeed, if this power * * 

were exprefsly and avowedly lodged in the hands of 
thefnbjedb only, to be exerted whenever prejudice, 
caprice, ordifontent, Ihpuld happen to take the lead. 
Confequently it can no where be fo properly lodged 
as in the two houfes of parliament, by and with the 
confnt of the reigning king ; who, it is not to be 
fuppofed, will agree to any thing improperly prejudi¬ 
cial to the rights of his own defendants. And there¬ 
fore in the king, lords, and commons, in parliament 
aftembled, our laws have exprefsly lodged it. 

4. But, fourthly, However the crown may be li¬ 
mited or transferred,it ftillretains its defcendiblequa¬ 
lity, and becomes hereditary in the wearer of it. And 
hence in our law the king is faid never to die iu his 
political capacity ; though, in common with other 
men, he is fubjedt to mortality in-his natural: becaufe 
immediately upon the natural death of Henry, Wil¬ 
liam, or Edward, the king furvives in his fucceftor. 

For the right of the Crown veils, eo injlanti, upon his 
heir ; either the hares natus, if the courfe of defeent 
remains unimpeached, or the haresfattus, if the in¬ 
heritance be under any particular fetilement. So that 
there can be no interregnum; but, as Sir Matthew 
Hale obferves, the right of fovereignty is fully inverted 
iu the fucoeffor by the very defc ent of the crown. And 
therefore, however acquired, it becomes in him abfo- 
lurely hereditary, unlefs by the rules of the limitation 
it is otherwife ordered and determined ; In the fame 
manner as landed eftates, to continue our former corti- 
parifon, are by the law hereditary, or defcendible to 
the heirs of the owner ; but ftill there exifts a power., 
by which the property of thofe lands may be tranf. 
ferred to another perfon. If this transfer be made 
limply and abfolutely, the lands will be hereditary in 
the new owner, and defend to his heir at law : but if 
the transfer be clogged with any limitations, condi¬ 
tions, or entails, the lands mull defend in that chan¬ 
nel, fo Emitted and prefcribed, and no other. See 
Succession. 

HERED 1 TAS jacens, in Scots law. An eftate 
is faid to be in heridatate jacente, after the proprietor’s 
death till the heir’s entry. 

HEREFORD, which in Saxon fignrfies the ford 
efthe army, the capital of Herefordlhire in England, 
lituated in W. Long 2. 35. N. Lat. 52. 6. It is 
fuppofed to have rifen outof the ruinsof Kenchefter, 
in its neighbourhood, which Cambden believes to have 
been the Ariconium of Amonnius. It is very plea- 
fantly lituated among meadows and corn-fields, andi-s 
almoft encompafled with rivers. It fern's to have 
owed its rife, or at leaft its increafe, to the building 
and dedicating a church there to Etlrfelbert king of 
the Eaft-Angles, who was murdered in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, aud afterwards taken into the catalogue of 
martyrs; foon after it became a : bi (hop’s fee, aud in 
confequence of that a con liderable place. In 1055 it 
was facked, the cathedral deflroyed, and its biihop 
Leogar carried away captive by Griffin prince of 
South Wales, and Algar, an Plnglilliman, who had 
rebelled againft Edward the ConfelTor. Harold forti¬ 
fied it with a broad and high rampart; and it appears 
3 N a by 
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by Doomfday-book, that there were no more than 
300 men within and without the wall. A very large 
and llrong callle was built by the Normans along the 
Wye, and the city walled found. The prefein /lately 
cathedral was founded in the reign of Henry I. by 
bilhop Reinelm, but enlarged and beautified by his 
fucceiTors. It fuffered much in the barons wars ; and 
was often taken and retaken in the war between king 
Charles I. and the parliament. This city is pretty 
large, and had once lix churches ; but two were de- 
flroyed in the civil vvar3. It is not very populous nor 
well built, many of the lioufes being olJ. Its manu¬ 
factures are gloves and other leathern goods; and its 
corporation confifts of a mayor, fix aldermen, a high- 
fteward, deputy-fteward, and town-clerk,who have a 
fword-bearer, and four ferjeants at mace. Each of 
the companies enjoys diftindt laws and privileges by 
their charter, and each has its hall. The cathedral, 
which wasbuiltin iojo, and deltroyed by the Wellh 
in 1060,but rebuilt in the reign of the conqueror, or, 
as fome fay, in that of Henry I. is a beautiful and 
magnificent ftrudlure, but being greatly decayed, part 
of it was deltroyed by the fall of the tower in Sep¬ 
tember 1786, and the fpire on another tower was ta¬ 
ken down to be rebuilt at the fame time. Here is an 
hofpital well endowed for 16 poor people ; and two 
charity fchools, one for 60 boys, the other for 40girls. 
The chapter-houfe, which was once a very elegant 
building, built about the year 1079, is now in ruins. 
Here were formerly two or three priories. Almoft 
the only drink here is cyder,which is both cheap and 
good, the very hedges in the country being planted 
with apple-trees. The city gave long the title of earl to 
the noble family of the Bohuns ; then of duke to 
Henry of Lancaflcr, afterwards Henry IV. king of 
England ; after hinvof eari to Stafford earl of Buck¬ 
ingham ; thenof vifcount toD’Evereux earlof Eflex, 
which a collateral branch of this family liill enjoys, 
and is thereby the premier vifcount of England. 

Hertfordshire, a county of England, nearly of 
a circular form, bounded on the eaft by Worcefler 
and Glouceller, on the fouth by Monmouthfhire, on the 
weft by Radnorfhire and Brecknockfhire, and on the 
north by Shropfliire. Its length from north to fouth 
is 46 miles, its breadth from eaft to weft 40, and its 
circumference 220. It contains 8 market-towns, 87 
vicarages, 176 pariflies, and 391 villages, 15,000 
houfes, and 97,600 inhabitants. It is divided into n 
hundreds, and fends eight members to parliament, 
namely, two knights forthe fhire, and two for each of 
the following town?, Hereford, Lemfter or Leomin- 
ltcr, andWeobly. 

The air of this county is allowed to be as pleafant, 
fweet, and wholefome, as that of any other in Eng¬ 
land, there being nothing either in the foil or fnuation 
to render it otherwife. The foil throughout is excel¬ 
lent and inferior to none, either for grain, fruit, or 
pafture, fupplying the inhabitants plentifully with all 
the necelfaries of life : but that by which it is diftin- 
gailhed from moftothers, is its fruit, efpecially apples, 
of which it produces fuch quantities, that the cyder 
made of them is not only fufficient for their own con- 
fumption, though it is their ordinary drink, but alfo 
in a great meafure for t hat of Londonand other parts. 
That in particular which is made from the applecalled 


redjlreak , is much admired, and has a body almoft 
equal to that of white-wine. The county is well fup- 
plied with wood and water; for, belides, lelfer ftreams, 
thereare the rivers Frome, Loden, Lug, Wye, Wadcl, 
Arrow, Dare, andMonow; thelaftof which is large, 
and all of them are well ftored withfilh, particularly 
the Wye, which breeds falmon. It lies in the dioceie 
of Hereford, and Oxford circuit. 

HERENHAUSEN, a palace of Germany near 
Hdtiover, belonging to the king of Great Britain. 
Here are lodgings for all the court ; and a garden of 
vaft extent, in which are fine waterworks, a laby¬ 
rinth, and many other curiofities worthy the obferva- 
tion of a traveller. 

HERENTHALS, a town of Brabant in the Au- 
ftrian Netherlands, in the quarterof Antwerp; featcd 
on the river Nethe, in E. Long. 4. 51. N. Lat. ji. 9. 

HERESY, in law, an offence againft Chriftianity, 
confifting in a denial of feme of its eflential dodrines, 
publicly and obftinately avowed; being defined, “fen- 
tentia reruns divinarum bu?nanoJenfu excogitata , palam 
defla et pertinaciter defenfia” And here it mult be 
acknowledged that particular modes of belief or un- 
belief,not tending to overturn Chriftianity itfelf,or to 
fap the foundations of morality, are by no means the 
objed of coercion by the civil magillrate. What doc¬ 
trines fhall therefore be adjudged herefy, was left by 
our old conftitution to the determination of the eccle- 
fiaftical judge ; who had herein a moft arbitrary lati¬ 
tude allowed him. For the general definition of an 
heretic given by Lyndewode, extends to the fmalleft 
deviations from thedodrinesof the holy church; “ ha- 
reticus ejl qui dubitat de fide catholica, et qui negligit 
fervare ea , qua Romance ecclefia ftatuit,feu fsrvare de- 
creverat.” Or, as the ftatute 2 Hen. IV. c. 15. ex- 
prelfes in Englifh, « teachers of erroneous opinions, 
contrary.to the faith and bleffed determinations of the 
holy church.” Very contrary this to the ufage of the 
firft general councils,which defined all heretical doc¬ 
trines with the utmoft precifion and exadnefs. And 
what ought to have alleviated the punifliment, the un¬ 
certainty of the crime, feems to have enhanced it in 
thofe days of blind zeal and pious cruelty. It is true, 
that the fandimonious hypocrify of the canonilis went 
at firft no farther than enjoining pennance,excommu¬ 
nication, and ecclefiaftical deprivation, for herefy; tho’ 
afterwards they proceeded boldly to imprifonment by 
the ordinary, and confifcation of goods in pies ufus. 
But in the mean time they had prevailed upon the 
weaknefs of bigotted princes to make the civil power 
fubfervient to their purpofes, by making herefy not 
only a temporal, but even a capital, oftence ; the Ro- 
mifii eccleiiaftics determining, without appeal, what¬ 
ever they pleafed to be herefy; and fhifting off to the 
fecular arm the odium and drudgery of executions ; 
with which they themfelves were too tender and deli¬ 
cate to intermeddle. Nay, they pretended to intercede 
and pray, on behalf of the convidled heretic, ut citra 
mortis periculum fententia circa earn moderetur : well 
knowing that at the fame time they were delivering 
the unhappy viftirn to certain death. Hence the capital 
punifhments inflicled on the ancient Donatifts andMa- 
nichtearss by the emperors Theodoiius and Juftinian : 
hence alfo the conlliiution of the emperor Frederic 
mentioned by Lyndewode, adjudging all perfons with¬ 
out 
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Hercf>'. out diflinftion to be burnt with fire who were convic- 
—' ted of herefy by the ecclefiaftical judge. The fame 
emperor, in "another confutation, ordained, that if any 
temporal lord, when admonilhcd by the church, (hould 
negleft to clear his territories of heretics within a year, 
it ihould be lawful for good catholics to feize and oc¬ 
cupy the lands, and utterly to exterminate the hereti¬ 
cal poflefiers. And upon this foundation was built 
that arbitrary power, fo long claimed and fo fatally ex¬ 
erted by the Pope, of difpofing even of the kingdoms 
of refraftory princes to more dutiful fons of the church. 
The immediate event of this conftitution was fome- 
thing lingular, and may ferve to illuftrate at once the 
gratitude of the holy fee, and the juft punilhment of 
the royal bigot for, upon the authority of this very 
conftitution, the pope afterwards expelled this very 
emperor Frederic from his kingdom of Sicily, and gave 
it to Charles of Anjou. 

Chriftianity being thus deformed by the daemon of 
perfecution upon the continent, we cannot expeft that 
our own illand (hould be entirely free from the fame 
fcourge. And therefore we find among our ancient 
precedents a writ de haret'tco cor/iburendo, which is 
thought by fome to be as ancient as the common law 
itfelf. However, it appears from thence, that the con- 
vidlion of herefy by the common law was not in any 
petty ecclefiaftical court, but before the arclibilhop 
himfelf in a provincial fynod; and that the delinquent 
was delivered over to the king to do as he Ihould pleafe 
with him : fo that the crown had a controul over the 
fpiritual power, and might pardon the convift by if- 
fuing no procefs againft him; the writ de haretice com- 
burend: being not a writ of courfe, but iffuing only by 
the fpecial diredtion of the king in council. 

But in the reign of Henry IV- when the eyes of the 
Chriftian world began to open, and the feeds of the 
Protellant religion (though under the opprobious name 
of lollardy ) took root in this kingdom ; the clergy, ta- 
kingadvantage from the king’s dubious title to demand 
an increafe of their own power, obtained an aft of par¬ 
liament, which fharpfcnedthe edge of perfecurion to its 
utmoft keenefs. For, by that ftatute, the diocefan 
alone j without the intervention of a fynod, might con¬ 
vift of heretical tenets; and unlefs the convift abjured 
his opinions, or ifafter abjuration he relapfed, the Ihe- 
riff was bound ex officio, if required by the biftiop, to 
commit the unhappy viftim tothe flames, withoutwait- 
ing for the confent of the crown. By the ftatute 
2 Hen. V. c. 7. lollardy was alfo made a temporal of¬ 
fence, and indiftable in the king’s courts ; which did 
not thereby gain an exclulive, but only a concurrent, 
jurifdidtion with the bilhop’s conliftery. 

Afterwards, when the final reformation of re!ig : on 
began to advance, the power of the ecclefiaftics was 
fomewhat moderated ; for though what herefy is, was 
not then precisely defined, yet we are told in fome 
points what it is not: the ftatute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 14. 
declaring, that offences againft the fee of Rome are not 
herefy; and the ordinary being th ereby reftrained from 
proceeding in any cafe upon mere fufpicion ; that is, 
unlefs the party be accufed by two credible witnefles, 
or an indiftment of herefy be firft previoufly found in 
the king’s courts of common law. And yet the fpirit 
of perfecution was not yet abated, but only diverted 
into a lay channel. For in fix years afterwards, by 


ftatute 31 Hen. VJ 1 I. c. 14. the bloody law of the Herefy. 
fix articles was made, which eftablifhed rhelix mod ' v 
contefted points of popery, tranlubftantiation, commu¬ 
nion in.one kind, the celibacy of the clergy, monaftic 
vows, the facrifice of the mafs, and auricular confef- 
fion; which points were “ determined and refolved by 
the moft godly ftudy, pain, and travail of his majtfty; 
for which his moft humble and obedient fubjefts, the 
lords fpiritual and temporal and the commons, in par¬ 
liament afTembled, did not only render and give unto 
his highnefs their moft high and.hearty thanks;” -but 
did alfo enaft and declare all oppugners of the firft to 
be heretics, and to be burnt with fire ; and of the five 
laft to be felons, and to fuffer death. The fame ftatute. 
eftablifhed a new and mixed jurifdidtion of clergy and 
laity for the trial and convidtion of heretics; the reign- 
ingprince being then equally intent on deftroyingthe 
fupremacy of the bifliops of Rome, and eftablifhing all 
other their corruptions of the Chriftian religion. 

Without perplexing this detail with the various re¬ 
peals and revivals of thefe fanguinary laws in the two, 
fuccecding reigns, let us proceed to the reign of 
queen Elizabeth ; when the reformation was finally 
eftablifhed with temper and decency, unfullied with 
party-rancour, or perfonal caprice and refentment. 

By ftatute 1 Eliz. c. 1. all former ftatutes relating to 
herefy are repealed, which leaves the jurifdidlion of he¬ 
refy as it flood at common law ; viz. as to the inrlidtion 
of common cenfnres,in the ecclefiaftical conrts; and in 
cafe of burning the here tic,in the provincial fynod only. 

Sir Mathew Hale is indeed of a different opinion, and 
holds that fuch power refided in the diocefan alfo; tho’ 
he agrees, that in either cafe the writ de hteretico com- 
iurendo was not demandable of common right, but 
grantableor otherwife merely at the king’s diferetion. 

But the principal point now gained was, that by this 
ftatute a boundary is for the firft time fet to what (hall 
be accounted herefy ; nothing for the future being to 
be fo determined, but only fuch tenets, which have 
been heretofore fo declared, 1. By the words of the 
canonical fcriptures; 2. By the firft four general coun¬ 
cils, or fuch others as have only ufed the words of the 
holy Scriptures ; or, 3. Which fhall hereafter be fo 
declared by the parliament,with the aflent of the clergy 
in convocation. Thus was herefy reduced to a greater 
certainty than before; though it might not have been 
the worfe to have defined it in terms ftill more precife 
and particular ; as a man continued ftill liable to. be 
burnt, for what perhaps he did not underftand to be 
herefy, till the ecclefiaftical judge fo interpreted the 
words of the canonical fcriptures. 

For the writ de hseretico comburendo remained ftill in 
force ; and we have inftances of its being put in exe¬ 
cution npon tvvo Anabaptifts in the feventeenth of E- 
lizabeth, and two Arians in the ninth of James I. But 
it was totally abolilhed, and herefy again fubjefted on¬ 
ly to ecclefiaftical correftion ,pro falute anim#, by vir¬ 
tue of the ftatute 29 Car. II. c. 9 : for, in one and the 
fame reign, our lands were delivered from the (lavery 
of military tenure ; our bodies from arbitrary impri- 
fonment by the habeas corpus aft; and our minds from 
the tyranny of fuperftitious bigotry, by demoliflfing 
this laft badge of perfecution in the Englifhlaw. 

Every thing is now as it Ihould be, with refpeft to 
the fpiritual cognizance, and fpiritual punilhment of 

herefy! 
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Heretic herefy: unlefs perhaps that the crime ought to be more 
■ U llridlly defined, and no profectuion permitted, even in 
•Heriot. the eccleliafiical courts, till the tenets in quefiion are 
v by proper authority previoufly declared to be heretical. 
Under thefe reftridions, it has been deemed neceffary 
•for the fupport of the national religion, thatthe officers 
of the church fhould have power to cenfure heretics ; 
yet not to harafs them with temporal penalties, much 
lefs to exterminate or deftroy them. The legiflature 
in England hath indeed thought it proper, that the 
civil magiflrate fhould again interpofe, with regard 
to one fpecies of herefy, very prevalent in modern 
- times; for by flatute 9 & 10 W. III. c. 32. if any per- 

f'on educated in the Chriftian religion,or profeffing the 
fame, fhall by writing, printing, teaching, or advifed 
fpeaking, deny any one of the perfons in the holy 
Trinity to be God, or maintain that there are more 
gods than one, he fhall undergo the fame penalties and 
incapacities which were juft now mentioned to be in- 
flided on apoftafy by the fame fiatute. 

HERETIC, a general name for all fuch perfons 
under any religion, but efpecially the Chriftian, as pro- 
fefs to teach religious opinions contrary to the efta- 
■blifhed faith, or to what is made the ftandard of or¬ 
thodoxy. See Heresy. 

HERETOCHS, among the ancient Saxons fig- 
nified the fame with dukes or duces, denoting the com¬ 
manders or leaders of their armies. 

It appears, from Edward the Confeffor’s laws, that 
the military force of the kingdom was in the hands of 
the dukes or heretochs, who were conflituted through 
every province and county in the kingdom, being fe- 
ledted out of the principal nobility, and fuch as were 
mod remarkable foxbth\gfapientes,fideles, ir animofi. 
Their duty was to lead and regulate the Englifh armies, 
with a very unlimited power; and becaufe of their great 
power, they were eleded by the people in their full 
affembly, or folkmote, in the fame manner as fheriffs 
were eledted. 

HERFORDEN, or HerwardEn, a free and im¬ 
perial town of Germany, in the circle of Weftphalia, 
and capital of the county of Ravenfberg. Here is a fa¬ 
mous nunnery belonging to the Proteflants of the con- 
feffion of Augfburg, whofe abbefs is a princefs of the 
empire, and has a voice and place in the diet. It is 
feated on the river Aa. E. Long. 8. 47 N. Lat. 52. 12. 

HERGUNDT, a town of Upper Hungary, re¬ 
markable for its rich mines of vitriol. Tliofe who work 
in the mines have built a fubterraneous town, which 
has a great number of inhabitants. E. Long. 18. 15. 
-N. Lat. 48. 3c. 

HERIOT, in law, a cufiomary tribute of goods 
and chattels, payable to the lord of the fee an the de« 
ceafe of the owner of the land. See Tenure. 

Heriot is two forts—viz. 1. Heriot-cuftom, where 
heriots have been paid time out of mind by cudom, 
after the death of a tenant for life. In feme places, 
there is a cufiomary compolition in money, as 10 or 20 
lhillings in lieu of a heriot, by which the lord and te¬ 
nant are both bound, if it be an indifputably ancient 
cullom ; but a new compofitionof this fort will not bind 
the reprefentadves of either party. 2. Heriot-fervice, 
when a tenant holds by fuch fervice to pay heriot at 
the time of his death; which fervice is expreffed in the 
deed of feoffment.-—For this latter the lord fhall dif- 


train; and for the other he ihallfeize, and not diftrain. Herlffon 
If the lord purchafh part of the tenancy, heriot-fervice || 

is extinguifhed; but it is not fo ©f heriot-cuftom. Herman- 

HERISSON, in fortification, a beam armed with ni ^ a ~ 
a great number of iron fpikes with their points out¬ 
wards, and fupported by a pivoL on which it, turn3. 

Thefe ferve as a barrier to block up any paffage, and 
are frequently placed before the gates, and more efpe¬ 
cially the wicket-doors, of a town or fortrefs, to fecure 
thofe paffages which mud of neccffity be often opened 
and Ihut. 

HERITABLE rights, in Scots law, fignify all 
rights affe&ing lands, honfes, 8cc. or any immoveablo 
fubjedl. 

HERITAGE, in Scots law,-lands, houfes, or any 
immoveable fubjedt, in contradiflindlion to moveables 
or moveable fubjedts. It alfo fometimes iignifies fuch 
immoveable property as a perfon fucceeds to as heir to 
another, in contradiflindlion to that which he himfelf 
purchafes or acquires in any other manner, called 
conqtte] 7 . 

HER 1 VLEA, in antiquity, ancient Greek feftivals 
in honour of the god Hermes or Mercury. One of 
thefe was celebrated by the Pheneatae in Arcadia ; a 
fecond by the Cyllenians in Elis ; and a third by the 
T.anagrseans, where Mercury was reprefented with' a 
ram upon his flioulder, becaufe he was faid to have 
walked thro* the city in thatpoflurein time of a plague, 
and to have cured the lick ; in memory of which, it 
was cufiomary at this fetlival for one of thcmofl beau¬ 
tiful youths in the city to walk round the walls with a 

ram upon his Ihoulder_A fourth feftival of the fame 

name was obferved in Crete, when it was ufualfor the 
fervants to fit down at the table while their mailers 
waited ; a cullom which was alfo obferved at the Ro- 
man Saturnalia. 

HERMAN (Paul), a famous botanifl in the 17th 
century, was born at Hall in Saxony. He pradifed 
phyfic in the ifle of Ceylon, ond was afterwards made 
profelfor of botany at Leyden, where he died in 1695. 

He wrote a catalogue of the plants in the public gar¬ 
den at Leyden, and a work intitled Floras Lugduno - 
Batavia flares. 

HERMANN (James) a learned mathematician of 
the academy at Berlin, and a member of the academy 
of fciences at Paris, was born at Bafil in 1678. He 
was a great traveller, and for fix years was profelfor 
of mathematics at Padua. He afterwards went to 
Mufcovy, being invited thither by the Czar in 1 724. 

At his return to his native country, he was made pro- 
felfor of morality and .natural law at Bafil ; and died 
therein 1733. He wrote feveral mathematical works. 

HERMANNIA, in botany : a genus of the pen- 
tandria order, belonging to the monodel»jia clals of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
37th order, Columnijera. The capfuleis quinquelocu- 
lar; thepetalsat the bafe arefemitubulatedandoblique. 

Species. 1. The lavendulifolia, hath a flirubby flalk 
and flender branches, very bulhy, about a foot and an 
half high, fmall,fpear-lhaped,obtufe and hairy leaves, 
with cluflers of fmall yellow flowers along the fides 
of the branches, continuing from June to Autumn, 2. 

The altliasifolia hath a fhrubby (talk, and foft woolly 
branches, growing two feet high; with numerous yel¬ 
low flowers in loofe fpikes growing at the end of the 

branches. 
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Herman- branches, and making their appearance in July. 3.The 
ftadt groilularifolia hath a Ihrubby (talk and Spreading 
II branches, growing three or four feet high, with bright 
Herma- y e u 0 w flowers coming out in great numbersat the ends 
p ro^ite. 0 f a n th e {hoots and branches in April or May. 4. The 
alnifolia hath a ihrubby Aalk and branches growing 
irregularly four or five feet high, with pale yellow 
flowers in Ihort fpikes from the Tides and ends of the 
branches appearing in April or May. 3. The hyifo- 
pifolia hath a ihrubby upright flalk, branching out la¬ 
terally fix or feven feet high, with pale yellow flow¬ 
ers in cluilers from the fidesof the branches, appear¬ 
ing in May and June. There are 14 other fpecies. 

Culture. All thefe plants are natives of Africa, and 
therefore muft be kept in a green-houfe during the 
winter in Britain. They are propagated by cut¬ 
tings of their young ihoots, which may be planted in 
pots of rich earth any time from April to July. 

HERMANSTABT, a handfome, populous, and 
flrong town of Hungary, capital of Tranfilvania,with 
a biihop’s fee. It is the refidence of the governor of 
the province ; and feated on the river Ceben, in E. 
Long. 23. 40. N. Lat. 46. 25. 

HERMANT (Godfrey), a learned doctor of the 
Sorbonne, born at Beauvais in 16 1 7. He wrote many 
excellent works ; the principal of which are, 1. The 
lives of St Athanafius, St ifafil, St Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, St Chryfoftom, and St Ambrofe. 2. Four 
pieces in defence of the rights of the univerfity of Pa¬ 
ris againlt the Jefuits. 3. A French tranflation of St 
Chryfofloni’s Treatifeof Providence, and St Bafil’sA- 
fcetics. 4. Extra&s from the councils ; publifhed after 
Jiis death,under the title of Glavis difcipUna ecclefiajli- 
ca. He died fuddenly at Paris in 1690. 

HERMAPHRODITE, is generally underflood to 
fignify a human creature pafleifed of both fexes, or 
who has the parts of generation both of male and fe¬ 
male. The term however is applied alfoto other ani¬ 
mals, and even to plants.—The word is formed of the 
Greek Ep^a^fo^To;, a compound of Ep,«=? Mercury , 
and AfpoJ'im Venus-, q, d. a mixture of Mercury and 
Venus, i. e. of male and female. For it is to be ob- 
ferved, Hermaphraditus was originally a proper name; 
applied by the heathen mythologifls to a fabulous dei¬ 
ty, whomfome reprefent as a fon of Hermes, Mercury, 
and Hphrodite, Venus ; and who, being defperately in 
love with the nymph Salmafis, obtained of the gods to 
have his body and hers united into one. Others fay, 
that the god Hermaphroditus was conceived as a com- 
pofition, of Mercury and Venus ; to exhibit the union 
between eloquence or rather commerce,whereof Mer¬ 
cury was god, with pleafure, whereof Venus was the 
proper deity. Laflly, others think this jundion in¬ 
tended to fliow that Venus (pleafure) was of both 
fexes; as in effedl, the poet Calvus calls Venas a god. 

^PollenteHique Deum Verier cm. 

As alfo Virgil, lEneid . Jib. ii. 

/ Difcedo j ac ducente Deo Jlammam inter et h ojles. 

Mxpedior— —- . . 

M. Spon obferves, Hefychius calls Venus Hphroditosr 
and Theophraftus affirms, that Aphroditos or Venus, 
is Her??iaphroditus ; and that in the iflaad'of Cyprus 
fhe has a flatue, which reprefents her with a beard like 
a man—The Greeks alfo call hermaphrodites ccifpoyw 


androgyni , q. d. men-women. See the article Andro- Hcrma- 

GYNES. phrodite. 

In a trea;ife by Mr Hunter, in the 69th volume of v 
the Philofophical Tranfadtions, hermaphrodites are 
divided into natural and unnatural or monllrous. The- 
firfi belongs to the more Ample orders of, animals, of 
which there are a much greater number than of the 
more perfect. The unnatural takes place inevery tribe 
of animals having diftinet fexes, but is more common 
in fome than in others. The human fpecies, our au¬ 
thor imagines, has the fewefl ; never having feen 
them in that fpecies, nor in dogs ; but in horfe, Iheep, 
and black cattle, they are very frequent. 

From Mr Hunter’s account, however, it does not 
appear that fuch a creature as a perfect hermaphrodite 
has ever exifted. All the hermaphrodites which he 
had the opportunity of feeing had the appearance of 
females, and were generally faved as fueb. In the 
horfe they are very frequent; and in the mofl perfect 
of this kind he ever faw, the teflicles had come down 
out of the abdomen into the place where the udder 
fliould have been, and appeared like an udder, not fo 
pendulous as the ferotuni in the male of fuch animals. 

There were alfo two nipples, of which horfes have n o • 
perfedt form; being blended in them with the fheath 
or prepuce, of which there was none here. The ex¬ 
ternal female parts were cxadlly fimilar to thofe of a 
perfect female ; but inflead of a common-fized clitoris, 
there was one about five or fix inches long; which 
when eredt, flood alinoft diredtly backwards. 

A foal afs very fimilar to the above was killed, and; 
thefollowing appearances were obferved ondifleclion. 

The teflicles were not come down as in the former,, 
poffibly becaufe the creature was too young. It had 
alfo two nipples; but there was no penis palling round 
the pubes to the belly, as in the perfedt male afs. The 
external female parts were fimilar to thofe of the Ihe- 
afs. Within the entrance of the vagina was placed 
the clitoris; but much longer than. that.of a true fe¬ 
male, being about five inches long. The vagina was 
open a little farther than the opening of the urethra 
into it, and then became obliterated ; from thence, up 
to the fundus of the uterus,, there was no canal. At 
the fundus of the common uterus it*was hollow, or had 
a cavity in it, and then divided into two, viz. a right 
and a left, called the horns of the uterus, which were 
alfo pervious. Beyond the termination of the two-- 
horns were placed the ovaria, as in. the true female ; 
but the Fallopian tubes could not be found.—From the 
broad ligaments, to the edges of which.the horns of 
the uterus and ovaria were attached, there paffed to¬ 
wards each groin a part.limilar to the round ligaments 
in the female, which were continued into the rings of 
the abdominalmufcles; but with this difference, that 
there were continued with them a p.rocefs or theca of 
the peiitonmimi) fimilar to the tunica vaginalis com¬ 
munis in the male afs ; and in thefe. the cat were found 
the-teflicles, but novafit deferentia.could.be obferved 
palling from them.. 

In mofl fpecies of animals, the production of her-, 
mophradites appears to be the effeCt. of chance ;. 
but in the black cattle it. feems to be an eflablilhed 
principle of their propagation. It is a well-known 
fa Cl,, and,, as far as hath yet- been difeovered, appears-, 

tft 
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Herma- to be univerfal, that when a cow brings forth two 
aphrodite, calves, one of them a bill, and the other a cow to ap¬ 
pearance, the cow is unfit for propagation, but the 
bull-calf becomes a very proper bull. They are .known 
not to breed; they do not even lhow the leaf! inclina¬ 
tion for the bull, nor does the bull ever take the leafh 
notice of them. Among the country people in Eng¬ 
land, this kind of calf is called a free-martin ; and this 
Angularity isjud as well known among the farmers as 
either cow or bull. When they are preferved, it is for 
the purpofes of an ox or fpayed heifer ; viz. to yoke 
with'the oxen, or fatten for the table. They are much 
larger than either the bull or the cow, and the horns 
grow longer and bigger, being very fimilar to thole of 
an ox. The bellow of a free-martin is alfo fimilar to 
that of an ox, and the meat is fimilar to chat of the 
ox or fpayed heifer, viz. much finer in the fibre than 
either the bull or cow; and they are more fufceptible 
of growing fat with good food. By fome they are 
fuppofed t® exceed the ox and heifer in delicacy of 
tafle, and bear a higher price at market; this, how¬ 
ever, does not always hold, and Mr Hunter gives an 
inftance of the contrary. The Romans, who called 
the bull taurus, fpoke alfo of taune in the feminine 
gender different from cows. Stephens obferves, that 
it was thought they meant by this word barren cows, 
who obtained the name becaufe they did not conceive 
any more than bulls. He alfo quotes a paffage from 
Columella, lib. vi. cap. 22. u And, like the taune, 
which occupy the place of fertile cows, Ihould be re¬ 
jected or fent away.” He likewife quotes Varro, De 
re ruftica, lib. ii. cap. 5. “ The cow which is barren 
is called taura." From which we may reafonably con¬ 
jecture, that the Romans had not the idea of the cir¬ 
cumstances of their production. 

Of thefe creatures Mr Hunter diffeded three, and 
the following appearances were obferv«d in the molt 
perfeCt of them.—The external parts were rather 
Smaller than in the cow. The vagina paffed on as in 
the cow to the opening of the urethra, and then it 
began to contract into a fmall canal, which palled on 
to the divilion of the uterus into the two horns ; each 
horn palling along the edge of the broad ligament la¬ 
terally towards the ovaria. At the termination of thefe 
horns were placed both the ovaria and tefticles, both of 
which were nearly about the fize of a fmall nutmeg. 
No Fallopian tubes could be found. To the tefticles 
were vafa deferentia, but imperfeCt. The left onedid 
not come near the tcfliclc ; the right only came clofe 
to it, bin did not terminate in the body called epididy¬ 
mis. They were both pervious, and opened into the 
vagina near the opening of the urethra—On the pof- 
terior furface of the bladder, or between the uterus 
and bladdery were the two bags called the veficula Je- 
minalesm the male, but much fmaller than what they 
are in (he bull : the duCts opened along with the vafa 
deferentia. 

Concerning hermaphrodites of the human fpecies, 
much has been written, and many laws enaded about 
them in different nations; but the exiffence of them is 
Hill difputcd. Dr Parfons has given us a treatife on 
the fubjeCt, ill which heendeavours to explode theno- 
tion as a vulgar error. According to him, all the her¬ 
maphrodites that have appeared, were only women 
whofeclitorisfrom fomecaufeorothcr wasovergrown; 
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and, in particular, that this was the cafe with an An- Herma* 
gola woman fliown at London as an hermaphrodite phrodite. 
fome time ago. ' v—* 

Among the reptile tribe, indeed, fuch as worms, 
fnails, leeches, &c. hermaphrodites are very frequent. 

In the memoirs of the French academy, we have ail ac¬ 
count of this very extraordinary kind of hermaphro¬ 
dites, which not only have both fexes, but do the of¬ 
fice of both at the fame time. Such are earth-worms, 
round-tailed worms found in the inteftines of men and 
horfes,land-fnails, and thofeof frelh waters,and all the 
forts of leeches. And, as all thefe are reptiles, and ‘ 
without bones, M. Poupart concludes itprobable, that 
all other infeds which have ihefe two characters are 
alfo hermaphrodites. 

The method of coupling pradifed in this clafs of 
hermaphrodites, may be illudrated in the inffance of 
earth-worms. Thefe little creatures creep, two by 
two,obitoftheholes proper to receive them,where they 
difpofe their bodies infuch a manner, as that the head 
of the one is turned to the tail of the other. Being 
thusdretcbedlengthwife,a little connicalbuttonor pa¬ 
pilla is thrufl forth by each, and received into an aper¬ 
ture of the other. Thefe animals, being male in'one 
part of the body, and female in another, and the body 
flexible withal, M. Homberg does not think it impef-., 

Able but that an earth-worm may couple with itfelf, 
and be both father and mother of its young ; an 
obfervation which, to fome, appears highly extrava¬ 
gant ! 

Among-the infeds of the foftorbonelefskind, there 
are great numbers indeed,which are fo far from being 
hermaphrodites, that they are of no fex at all. Of this - 
kind are all the caterpillars, maggots, and worms, 
produced k of the eggs of flics of all kinds: but the rea- 
fon of this is plain ; thefe are not animals in a perfed 
date, but difguifes under which animals lurk. They 
have no bulinefs with the propagating of their fpecies, 
but are to be transformed into animals of another kind, 
by the putting off their feveral coverings, and then 
only they are in their perfed date, and therefore then 
only fhow the differences of fex, which are always in 
the diflindanimals, each being only male or female. 

Thefe copulate, and their eggs produce thefe crea¬ 
tures, which lhow no fex till they arrive at the per¬ 
fed date again. 

Hermaphrodite Flowers, in botany. Thefe are 
fo called by thefexualids on accountof their contain¬ 
ing both the antherse and digma, the fuppofed organs 
of generation, within the fame calyx and petals. Of 
this kind are the flowers of all the claffes in Linnaeus's 
fexual method,except all theclaffes mancecia and dies da-, 
in the former of which, male and female flowers are 
produced on the fame root; in the latter, in diflind 
plants from thefame feed—In the clafs of polygamia, 
there are always hermaphrodite flowers mixed with 
male or female, or both, either on the fame or diflind 
roots. In the plain-tree the flowers are all herma¬ 
phrodite ; in fome, however, the antherae or male or¬ 
gan, in others the digma or female organ, proves ab¬ 
ortive. The flowers in the former clafs are flyled fe¬ 
male hermaphrodites; in the latter ,male hermaphrodites. 

—Hermaphrodites are thus as frequent in the vege¬ 
table kingdom as they are rare and fcarce in the ani¬ 
mal one. 


HER- 
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Henna*. HERMAS, an ecclefiaflical author of the firfl cen- 
Hermes. tury; and, according to Origen, Eufebius, and Jerome, 

---- the fame whom St Paul falutes in the end of his epiflle 

to the Romans. He wrote a book in Greek fome time 
before Domitian’s perfection, which happened in the 
year 95. This work is intitled The Pajlor, from his 
reprefenting an angel fpeaking to him in it under the 
form of a fhepherd. The Greek text is loft, but a 
very ancient Latin verfion of it is ftill extant. Some 
of the fathers have coniidered this book as canonical. 
The beft edition of it is that of 1698; where it is to 
be found among the other apoftolical fathers, illuftra- 
ted with the notes and corre&ions of Cotelerius and 
Le Clerc. With them it was tranflated into English 
by Archbiftiop Wake, the beft edition of which is that 
of 1710. 

Hermas, in botany ; A genus of the moncecia or¬ 
der, belonging to the polygamia clafs of plants. The 
Smbel in the hermaphrodite is terminal; there is an 
univerfal involucrum and partial ones. The rays of the 
fmall umbels are lobed; the central one flower- bearing; 
there are fivepcials, and as many barren ftamina; the 
feeds are two-Rid and fuborbicular. In the male the 
lateral umbels have univerfal and partial involucra; the 
fmall umbels arc many-flowered; there are five petals, 
and five fertile ftamina. 

HERMES, or Herma, among antiquaries, a fort 
of fquare or cubical figure of the god Mercury, ufually 
made of marble, though fometimes of brafs or other 
materials, without arms or legs, and planted by the 
Greeks and Romans in their crofs-ways. 

Servius gives us theorigin thereof, in his comment 
on the eighth book of the ACneid. Some fhepherds, 
fays he, having one day caught Mercury, called by the 
Greeks Hermes, afleep on a mountain cut ofFhis hands; 
from which he, as well as the mountain where the ac¬ 
tion was done, became denominated Cyllenius, from 
*</aaoi maimed ; and thence, adds Servius, it is that cer¬ 
tain ftatues without arms are denominated Hcrmefes or 
Hernia. But this etymology of the epithet of Cyllenius 
centradidts moft of the other ancient authors; who de¬ 
rive it hence, that Mercury was born at Cyllcnc, a city 
of Elis, or even on the mountaiu Cyllene itfelf, which 
had been thus called before him. 

Suidas gives a moral explication of this cuftom of 
making ftatues of Mercury without arms. The Her- 
mefes, fays he, were ftatues of (lone placed at the vefti- 
bules or porches of the doors and temples at Athens ; 
for this reafon, that as Mereury was held the god of 
fpeech and of truth, fquare and cubical ftatues were pe¬ 
culiarly proper; having this in common with truth, 
that on what fide foever they arc viewed, they always 
, i appear the fame. 

It muft be obferved, that Athens abounded more 
than any other place in Hermcfes ; there were abun¬ 
dance of very fignal ones in divers parts of the city, and 
they were indeed one of the principal ornamentsof the 
place. They were alfo placed in the high-roads and 
crofs-ways, becaufe Mercury, who was the courier of 
the gods,prefided over the highways ; whence.he had 
his furname of Trivius, from trivium ; and that of 
Viacus, via. 

From Suidas’s account, above cited, it appears, 
that the terms fm»t>;/,ufedamongusin the door-cafes, 
balconies, &c. of our buildings, take their origin from 
Von. VIII. 


thefe Athenian Hcrmefes; and that it was more proper Hermetic 
to call them hermetes than termini, becaufe, though the || 

Roman termini were fquare (tones, whereon a head was Hermit, 
frequently placed, yet they were rather ufed as land- ‘ 

marks and mere (tones than as ornaments of building. 

See the articles Mercury and Thoth. 

HERMETIC, or Hermetical- Art, a name given 
to chemiftry, on a fuppofition that Hermes Trifmegi- 
ftus was the inventor thereof, or that he excelled there¬ 
in. See Thoth. 

Hermmtical Philofophy is that which undertakes to 
folve and explain all the phenomena of nature, from 
the three chemical principles, fait, fulphur, and 
mercury. 

HtRMETiCAL Phyfic, or Medicine, is that fyftem or 
hypothefis in the art of healing, which explains the 
catifcs of difeafes, and the operations of medicine; ori 
the principles of the hermetical philofophy, and parti¬ 
cularly on the fyftem of alkali and acid. 

Hermetical SeaJ, a manner of flopping or clofigg 
glafs veffels, for chemical operations, fovery accurate¬ 
ly, that nothing can exhale or efcap.e, not even the moft 
fubtile fpirits. It is performed by heating the neck of 
the veffel in the flame of a lamp till it be ready to melt, 
and then with a pair of pincers twifting it clofc toge¬ 
ther. This they call putting oh Hermes's feal. There 
are alfo other ways of fealing veffels hermetically ; 
viz. by flopping them with a plug or ftopple of glafs, 
well luted into the neck of the veffel; or, by turning 
another ovum philofophicum upon that whcreiii the 
matter is contained. 

HERMHARPOCRATES, or Hermarpocraxes, 
in antiquity, a deity, or figure of a deity, compofed 
of Mercury, and Harpocrates the god of Silence. 

M. Spon gives us a hermharpocrates in his Rech. 

Cur, del' Anti quite, p. 98. fig. 15. having wings on his 
feet like Mercury, and laying his finger on his mouth 
like Harpocrates, It is probable they might mean, 
by this combination, that filcncc is fometimes elo¬ 
quent. 

HERMIANI, or Hermiatit*, a feft of heretic* 
in the fecond century, thus called from their leader 
Hermias. They were alfo denominated Seleuciani. 1 

One of their diftinguifhing tenets was, that God is 
corporal. Another, that Jefus Chrift did not afeend. 
into Heaven with his body, but left it in the fun. 

HERMIONE (anc. geog.) a confiderable city of 
Argolis. It was in ruins (except a few temples) in 
the time of Paufanias; who fays that the new city was 
at the diftance of four ftadiafrom the promontory on 
which the temple of Neptune flood. It gave name 
to the Sinus Hermionicus, a part of the Sinus Argo- 
lie us. 

HERMIT, or Eremit, Eremita, a devout perfon 
retired into folitude, to be more at leifure for prayer 
and contemplation, and to difencumber himfelf of the 

affairs of this world_The word is formed from the 

Greek de/ert or taildernefs ; and, according to 

the etymology, ihould rather be wrote Eremit. 

Paulfurnamed the Hermit, is ufually reckoned the 
firft hermit; though St Jerome at the beginning of 
the life of that faint fays, it is not known who was 
the firfl,—Some go back to John the Baptift, others 
to Elias : others make St Anthony the founder of the 
eremetical life; but others think that he only rekind- 
3 O lei 
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Hermit led and heightened the fervour thereof, and hold that 
i| the difciples of that faint owned St Paul of Thebes 
Hermoge- f or the finftwho prattifed it. The perfecntions of 
^ nl ^ ns ' Decius and Valerian are fuppofed to have been the 
occafion.—Several of the ancient hermits, as St An¬ 
thony, &c. though they lived in deferts, had yet num¬ 
bers of religious accompanying them. 

There are alfo various orders and congregations of 
religious diftinguiffied by the title.of hermits; as, her¬ 
mits of St Auguftine, of St John Baptift, of St Jerom, 
of St Paul, &c. 

Hermit (Gaytier Peter the), a French officer of 
Amiens in Picardy, who quitted the military profef- 
lion, and commenced hermit and pilgrim. Unfortu¬ 
nately he travelled to the Holy Land about the year 
1093; and making a melancholy recital ofthe deplora¬ 
ble lituation of a few chriflians in that country to Pope 
Urban II. and at the fame time enthtiliaftically lament¬ 
ing that Infidels (hould be in poffcffion of the famous 
city where the Author of Chriftianicy firft promulgated 
his facred do&rines. Urban gave him a fatal commif- 
fion to excite all Chriftian princes to a ,general war 
againft the Turks and Saracens the pofleifors of the 
Holy Land. See Crusades. 

HERMITAGE properly fignifies a little hut or 
habitation, in fome defert place, where a hermit 
dwells. 

Hermitage is alfo popularly attributed to any religi¬ 
ous cell, built and endowed in a private and reclufe 
place, and thus annexed to fome large abbey, of which 
the fuperior was called hermita. 

HERMODACTYL, in the materia medica, a root- 
brought from Turkey. It is of the fhape ©fa heart 
flatted, of a white colour, compadt, yet eafy to cut or 
powder; of a vifeous fweetilh talle, with a light degree 
of acrimony'. Hermodadtyls were of great repute a- 
mong the ancients as a cathartic ; but thofe we now 
meet with in the ffiopshave very littlepurgative virtue; 
Neumann declares he never found them to' have any 
effedl at all.—The hermodadtyl is the root of the Col- 
chicumvariegatum, according to fome; others fuppofe 
it to be the root of the Iris tuberofa. 

HERMOGENES, the firft and moll celebrated 
archited of antiquity, was, according to Vitruvius, 
born at Alanbada, a city in Caria. He built a tem¬ 
ple of Diana at Magnefia ; another of Bacchus at 
Tros ; and was the inventor of feveral parts of archi- 


matter. The opinions ofHeutnogenes, with regardto Hermo* 
the origin ofthe world and the nature of the foul, were || 
Warmly oppofed by Tertullian. Her ne. 

Hermogenians were divided into feveral branches ' ^ 

under their refpedive chieftains,viz. Hermiani,Seleu 
ciaos, Materiari, &c. 

HERMON, or Aermon (auc. geog.) ; a moun¬ 
tain of the- Amorites, called San'tor by the Phoenicia 
ans, and Sanirot Seuirby the Amorites, on the eaft 
of Jordan. It is alfo called Sion, (Mofes) ; but mull 
not be Confounded with the Sion of Jerufalem. By- 
the Sidonians it was called Scirion ; in the vulgate, it 
is called Sarion. Jofliua informs us, that it was the 
dominion of Og king of Balhan ; which mull be tin- ’ 
derftood of its fouth fide; It is never particularly 
mentioned by profane writers; being comprifed under 
the appellation Libanus; or Hntilibanus, with which 
mountain it is joined to the eaft. It is alfo called Her- 
monhn plurally, Pfalm. xlii. 6. becaufe it was extenfive, 
and contained feveral mountains. 

HERMUS, (anc. geog.), a river of Ionia; which 
riling near Dorylasum, a town of Phrygia, in a moun¬ 
tain facred to Dindymene or Cybcle, touched Myfia, 
and ran through the Regio Coinbufta, then through 
the plains of Smyrna down to the fea, carrying along 
with it the Pa&olus, Hyllus, and other lefs noble ri¬ 
vers. Its waters wereLaid to roll down gold, by Vir¬ 
gil and other poets. 

HERNANDRIA, Jack-in-a-box-tkee : A ge¬ 
nus of the triandria order, belonging to the monoecia 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the 38th order, Tricocca. The male calyx is tri¬ 
partite ; the corolla tripetalous ; the female calyx is 
truncated, quite entire ; the corolla hexapetalous; the 
plum hollow, and open at the mouth or upper-part, 
with a loole kernel. 

Species. 1. The fonora, or common jack iu-a-box, 
is a native of both the Indies. It -grows 20 or 30 
feet high; and is garnilhed with broad peltated leaves, 
and monoecious flowers, fucceeded by a large fwollen 
hollow fruit formed of the calyx ; having a hole or 
open at the end, and a hard nut within. The wind 
blowing into the cavity of this fruit makes a very 
whiftling and rattling noife, whence comes the name. 

2. Theovigera grows many feet high, garniflied with 
large oval leaves not peltated; and monoecious flowers, 
fucceeded by a fwollen fruit at the end, and a nut 


tedlure. He compofed a book on the fubjeft, which 
is loft. 

HERMOGExs -TarfenJis, & rhetorician and orator, 
and who was in every refpeft a prodigy. At 17 years 
of age he publiffied his fyftem of rhetoric, and at 
20 his yhilofophic ideas : but at 25 he forgot every 
thing he had known. It is faid, that his body being 
opened after his death, his heart was found of an ex¬ 
traordinary lize, and all over hairy. He died about 
168 B. C. 

HERMOGENI ANS,.a fefl of ancient heretics; de¬ 
nominated from their leader Hermogenes, who lived 
towards the clofe of the fecond century. Hermogeues 
eftablifhed matter as his firft principle; and regarding 
matter as the fountain of all evil, he maintained that 
the world, and every thing contained in it, as alfo^ 
the fouls of men and other fpirits, were formed by the' 
Deity from an uncreated and eternal nials of corrupt 


within. 

Ufes. The fonora, in Java, affords a fure antidote 
againft poifon, if you cither put its fmall roots on the 
wounds or eat them; as was discovered to Rumphius by 
a captive woman in the war between the people of Ma- 
cafar and the Dutch in the year 1667. The foldiers 
of the former always carry this root about them, as a 
remedy againft wounds with poifonous arrows. 

Culture. Both thefe plants being tender exotics, 
miift be planted in pots of rich earth, and always * 
kept in a hot-houfe; in which notwithftanding all 
the care that can be taken, they feldom flower, and 
never grow beyond the height of common fhrubs, tho’ 
in the places where they are natives they arrive at 
the height of trees. They are propagated by feeds 
procured from the Weft-Indies. 

HERNE, a town of Kent, 6 miles from Canterbu¬ 
ry, 12 from Margate, and 14 from Fererihasn. It for¬ 
merly 


L r 
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Ifernia, merly had 1 market, and has now a fair on Eafter- 
Hero. Tuefday. The church is a large ancient ftrudture,with 
“ ' a tower of flint, and has (ixftalls ofthe cathedral kind, 

with divifions of the chair from the nave by a carved 
fcreen of oak. The church is 113 feet long. The 
flone front is very ancient. Here the great Dr Ridley, 
the Engliih martyr, was vicar. Here is a commodious 
bay, frequented by colliers, &c. 

HERNIA, in medicine and fnrgery, a defeent of 
the inteftines or omentum out of their natural place ; 
or rather, the tumour formed by that defeent, popular¬ 
ly called a rupture. The word is Latin, hernia, and 
originally fignifies the fame with tumor J'croti , called 
alfo rewiex. Prifcian obferves, that the ancient Marli 
gave the appellation hernia to rocks; whence fome 
will have hernias thus called propter durttiem, on ac¬ 
count of their hardnefs. Scaliger choofes rather to de¬ 
rive tht Word from theGreekspvic, ramus, branch. See 
[Index to) Surgery. 

HERNIARIA, rupture-wort: A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants and in the natural method ranking under the 
Iith order, Sarmentacea. Thecdlyxis quinquepar- 
tite ; there is no corolla ; there are five barren ftami- 
na, and a monofpermous capinle. 

Species. There are four fpecies, of which the only 
remarkable one is tiie glabra, or fmooth rupture-wort, 
a native of many parts of England. It is a low trail¬ 
ing plant, with leaveslike the fmaller chickweed ; the 
Sowers come out in cluflers from the fide of the (talks 
at the joints, and are of a yellowish colour. 

Ufes, 8cc. This plant is a little faltifh and aftrin- 
gent. The juice takes away fpecks in the eye. Cows, 
lheep, and liorfes, eat the plant; goats andTwine re- 
fufe it. 

HERO, in Pagan mythology, a great and illuf- 
trious perfon, of a mortal nature, though fuppofed by 
the populace to partake of immortality, and after his 
death to be placed among the number of the gods. 
The word is formed of the Latin ha-os , and that of 
the Greek nfu\femi-deus, “ demi-god.”—The Greeks 
eredted columns and other monuments over the tombs 
of their heroes, and eftablifhed a kind of worlhip in 
honour ofthe manes both of their heroes and heroines. 
The Romans alfo raifed ftatues in honour of their he¬ 
roes ; but there were fix of their heroes of a fuperior 
order, and who were fuppofed to be admitted into the 
community of the twelve great gods; thefe were Her¬ 
cules, Bacchus, Efculapius, Romulus, Caftor, and 
Pollux. Writers have diftinguilhedbetween the wor- 
fhip which the ancients paid to their heroes and that 
offered to their gods. The latter, it is faid, confided 
of facrifices and libations; the former was only a kind 
of funeral honour, in which they celebrated their ex¬ 
ploits, concluding the rehearfal with feafts. 

Hero is alfo ufed in a more extenlive fenfe, for a 
great, illuftrious, and extraordinary perfonage ; par¬ 
ticularly in refpedof valour, courage, intrepidity, and 
other military virtues. 

F. Bouhours makes this diftiuftion between a great 
man and a hero, that thelatter is more daring, fierce, 
and enierprifing; and the former more prudent, 
thoughtful, and referved. In this fenfe we properly 
fay, Alexander Was a hero, Julius Caefar a great man. 


,/Tesc? oj a poem or romance, is the principal “perfo- Hero 
nage, or he who has the chief part in it. Thus the || 
hero of the Iliad is Achilles ; of the Odyfley, Ulyffus; Herodiai 
of the TEneid, iEneas; of Taffo’s Jerufalcm, God- v 
frey of Boulogn ; of Milton’s Paradife Loft, Adam; 
though Mr Dryden will have the devil to be Milton’s 
hero, becaufe he gets the better of Adam, and drives 
him out of Paradife. 

Hero, in fabulous hiftory, a famous prieftefs of 
Venus, lived at Abydos, in a tower ft mated on the 
banks of the Hellefpont. -She being beloved by Lean- 
der, who lived at Seftos on the other fide of the ftrait, 
he every night fwambverto viiit her, being directed 
by a light fixed on a tower. But the light being put 
out in a ftormy night, t the youth miffed his way, and 
was drowned ; ou which Hero threw herfelf into the 
fea, and perilhed. 

Hero, the name of two celebrated Greek mathe¬ 
maticians.; the one called the old, and the other the 
young, Hero. The younger was a difciple of Ctefibius. 

They are known by two works tranflated into Latin 
by Barocliius : Spiralium liber, by Hero fenior; and 
Trail at. artis et-machin. militar. by Herojunior. They 
flouriflied about 130 and 100 B. C. 

HEROD, falfely ftyled the Great, king and exe¬ 
crable tyrant of Judaea; who, on the ftrength of 1 
mifinterpreted prophecy, caufed all the malecbildren 
of Bethlehem and its neighbourhood to be maifacred 
by his foldiers at the time of the birth of Chrift, in the 
vain hope of deftroying the Saviour of mankind. He 
died, eaten with worms, two or three years after the 
birth of our Saviour, at the age of 71, after a reign 
of 40 years. He had ordered that all the perfons of 
quality, whom he kept in prifon, (hould be maffacred 
the moment the breath was out of his body, in order 
that every confidcrable family in the kingdom might 
filed tears at his death ; but that inhuman order was 
not executed. 

HERODIAN, an eminent Greek hiftorian, whs 
fpent the greateft part of his life at Rome, flouriflied 
in the third century, in the reigns of Severus, Cara- 
calla, Heliogabalus, Alexander, and Maximin. His 
hiftory begins from the death of Marcus Aurelius the 
philofopher; and ends with the death of Balbinus 
and Maximin, and the beginning of the reign of Gor¬ 
dian. It is written in very elegant Greek ; and there 
is an excellent tranflation of it into Latin, by Ange- 
lus Politianus. Herodian has been publifhedby Henry 
Stephens in 410, in 1581 ; by Boeder, at Strafburg, 
in 1663, 8vo ; and by Hudfon, at Oxford, in 1699* 

8vo. 

HERODIANS, a fed among the Jews at the time 
of our Saviour; mentioned Math. xxii. 16. Markiii. 6. 

The critics andcommentatorsarevery much divided 
with regard to the Herodians. St Jerom, in his Dia¬ 
logue agsinft the Luciferians, takes the name to have 
been given to fuch as owned Herod for the Meffiah ; 
and Tertulian and Epiphanius are of the faqie opi¬ 
nion. But the fame Jerom, in his Comment on St 
Matthew, treats this opinion as ridiculous ; and ifiain- 
tains, that the Pharifees gave this appellation by Way 
of ridicule to Herod’s foldiers who paid tribute to the 
Romans; agreeable to which the Syrian interpreter* 
render the word by the domefths of Herod, i. e. “ his 
3 O 2 “ courtiers.” 
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Herodotus, courtiers.” M. Simon, in his notes on the 22d chap- 

-ter of Matthew, advances a more probable opinion. 

The name Herodtan he imagines to have been given 
to fuch as adhered to Herod’s party and intereft; and 
were for preferving the government in his family, a- 
. bout which were great divifions among the Jews—F. 
Hardouin will have the Herodians and Sadducees to 
have been the fame.—Dr Prideaux is of opinion that 
they derived their name from Herod the Great, and 
that they were diftinguilhed from the other Jews by 
their concurrence with Herod’s fcheme of fubjedt- 
ing himfelf and his dominions to the Romans, and 
likewife by complying with many of their heathen 
ufages and cuftoms. This fymbolizing with idolatry 
upon viewsof intereft and worldly policy, was proba¬ 
bly that leaven of Herod, againfl which our Saviour 
cautioned his difciples. It is farther probable that 
they were chiefly of the fedt of Sadducees ; becaufc 
the leaven of Herod is alio denominated the leaven of 
the Sadducees. 

HERODOTUS, an ancient Greek hiftorian of 
Halicarnaflus in Caria, fon of Lyxus and Dryo, was 
born in the firlt year of the 74th Olympiad, that is, 
about 484 B. C. The city of Halicarnaflus being at 
that time under the tyranny ol Lygdamis grandfon 
©f Artemifia queen of Caria, Herodotus quitted his 
country and retired to Samos ; from whence he tra¬ 
velled over Egypt,Greece, Italy, &c. and in his tra¬ 
vels acquired the knowledge of the hiftory and origin 
of many nations. He then began to digeft the ma¬ 
terials he had colledted into order, and compofed that 
hiftory which has preferved his name among men ever 
fince. He wrote it in the ifle of Samos, according to 
the general opinion.—Lucian informs us, that when 
Herodotus left Caria to go into Greece, he began to 
conlider with himfelf, 

What he Ihould do to he for ever known 
And make the age to come his own, 

in the moft expeditious way, and with as little trouble 
as poflible. His hiftory', he prefumed, would eaiily 
procure him fame, and raife his name among the Gre¬ 
cians in whofe favour it was written: but then hefore- 
faw that it would be very tedious to go through the 
feveral cities of Greece, and recite it to each refpedlive 
city ; to the Athenians, Corinthians, Argives, Lace¬ 
demonians, &c. He.thought it moft proper there¬ 
fore to take the opportunity of their ^flembling all 
together ; and accordingly recited his work at the 
Olympic games, which rendered him more famous 
than even thofe who had obtained the prizes. None 
were ignorant ofhisname,nor was there a Angle perfon 
in Greece who had not feen him at the Olympic games, 
or heard thofe fpeak of him who had feen hint there. 

Hisworkis divided into nine books; which, accord¬ 
ing ro the computation of Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, 
contain the moft remarkable occurrences within a pe¬ 
riod of 240 years ; from the reign of Cyrus the firft 
king of Perlia, to that of Xerxes when the hiftorian 
was living. Thefe nine books are called after .the 
names of the nine mufes, each book being diftrnguilh- 
ed by the name of a mufe ; and this has given birth to 
two difquifttions among the learned : 1 .Whether they 
were fo called by Herodotus himfelf; and, 2. For what 
reafou they were fo called. As to the firft, it is ge¬ 
nerally agreed that Herodotus did not impofe thefe 
names himfelf; but it is not agreed why they were 


impofed by others. Lucian tells us, that thefe names Heroic 
were given them by the Grecians at the Olympic [j 
games, where they were firft recited, as the belt com- Herrara. ^ 
pliment that could be paid the man who had taken ' ' / 

pains to do them fo much honour. 

There is aferibed alfo to Herodotus, but falfely, a 
Life of Homer, which is ufually printed at the end of 
his work—He wrote in the Ionic dialed:, and his ftyle 
and manner have ever been admired by all people of 
tafte. There have been feveral editions of the works 
of this hiftorian ; two by Henry Stephens, one in 
ij7o, and the other in 1592 ; one by Gale at London 
in 1679; and one by Gronovius at Leyden in 1715, 
which iS the laftand beft, though not the beft printed. 

HEROIC, fomething belonging to a hero, or he¬ 
roine. Thus wefay, heroic actions, heroic virtue, he¬ 
roic ftyle, heroic verfe, heroic poet, heroic age, &c. 

Heroic Age, is that age or period of the world 
wherein the heroes , or thofe called by the poets th« 
children of the gods, are fuppofed to have lived—The 
heroic age coincides with rhe fabulous age. 

Heroic Poem is that which undertakes to deferibe 
fome extraordinary adion, or enterprize. Homer,Vir- 
gil, Statius, Lucan, Taffo, Camoens, Milton, and 
Voltaire, have compofed heroic poems. In this fenfe, 
heroic poem coincides with epic poem. 

Heroic Verfe , is that wherein heroic poems are 
ufually compofed ; or, it is that proper for fuch poems. 

In the Greek and Latin, hexameter verfes are peculi¬ 
arly denominated heroic verfes, as being alone ufed by 
Homer, Virgil, &c. Alexandrine verfes, of 12 fylla- 
bles, were formerly called heroic verfes, as being fup¬ 
pofed the only verfe proper for heroic poetry ; bnt 
later writers ufe verfes of ten fyllables. 

HEROINE, Heroina, ox Herds, a woman that 
has the qualities and virtues of a hero, or that has 
done fome heroic adion. 

HERON, in ornithology. SeeARDEA. 

This bird is a very great devourer of fifh, and will 
do more mifehief to a pond than even an otter. Some 
fey that an heron will deftroy morefilh in a week than 
an otterwill in three months; but that feems carrying 
the matter too far. People who have kept herons, 
have had the curiolity to number out the filh they fed 
them with into a tub of water; and counting them 
again afterwards, it has been found that a heron will 
eat 50 moderate-iized dace and roaches in a day. It 
has been found that in carp-ponds vifited by this bird,, 
one heron will eat up 1000 ftore carp in a year, and 
will hunt them fo clofe that very few can efcape. The 
readied method of deftroying this mifehievous bird is 
by filhing for him in the manner of pike, with a 
baited hook. The bait confifting of fmall roach or 
dace, and the hook faflened to one end of a ftrong 
line, made of filk and wire twilled together. To 
the other end of the line is faftened a ftone of a pound 
weight ; and feveral of thefe baited lines being funk 
by meaus of the ftone in different parts of the pond, 
in a night or two the heron will not fail of being 
taken by one or other of them. 

HERPES, in medicine, a bilious poftule, which 
breaking ont in different manners upon the lkin, ac¬ 
cordingly receives different denominations. See (the 
Index fubjoined to) Medicine- 

HERRERA tordesillas (Anthony), a Spanilh 
hiftorian, was fecretary to Vefpalian Gonzara yicc- 

roy 
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Herrera, roy of Naples, and afterwards hiftoriographer of the 
^Herring. Indies, under king Philip II. who allowed him a con- 
" v ftderable penfion. He wrote a general hiftory of the 
Indies, in Spanifh, from 1492 to 1554; and of the 
world (not fo much efteemed), from 1 $54 to 1598.— 
He died in 1635, aged about 66. 

Herrera (Ferdinand de), an eminent Spanilh 
poet, of the i6tn century, was born at Seville, and prin¬ 
cipally fucceeded in the lyric kind. Belides his poems, 
he wrote notes on GarcilafTo de la Vega, and an ac¬ 
count of the war of Cyprus; and the battle of Lc- 
panto, &c. 

HERRING, in ichthyology, a fpecics of Clupea. 

The name herring is derived from the German heer, 
an army, which exprefles their number, when they 
„ migrate into our feas. Herrings are found in great 
'plenty from the higheft northern latitudes as low as 
the northern coafts of Fraftce. They are alfo met with 
in raft Ihoals on the coalt of America, as low as Caro¬ 
lina : they are found alto in the fea of Kamtfchatka, 
and poffibly reach Japan : but the winter rendezvous 
is within the ar&ic circle, whether they retire after 
fpawning, and where they are provided with plenty 
of infed food. For an account of the remarkable mi¬ 
gration of herrings, and the hiftory of the fifhery, 
&c. fee Clupea and Herring-F ishery. 

They are in full roc at the end of June, and con¬ 
tinue in perfedion till the beginning of winter, when 
they begin to depofitc their fpawn. 

There are different names given to preferved her¬ 
rings, according to the different mariners wherein they 
ire ordered: as, 1. Sea-flicks ; which are fach as are 
caught all the fifhing feafon, and are but once packed. 
A barrel of thefe hold fix or eight hundred ; eight 
barrels go to the tun by law; a hundred of herrings 
is to be a hundred and twenty ; a laft is ten thoufand, 
and they commonly reckon fourteen barrels to the laft. 

3. There are others, repacked on fhore, called re- 
f ached hertings ; feventeen barrels of fea-ftieks com¬ 
monly make from twelve to fourteen of repacked her- 
ririgs. The manner of repacking them is, to take oat 
the herrings, wafh them out in their own pickle, and 
lay them orderly in a frefh barrel: thefe have no fait 
put to them, but are clofc packed, and headed up by a 
fworn cooper, with pickle, when the barrel is half 
full. The pickle is brine; fo ftrongas that the her¬ 
ring will fwim in it. 

3. Smnmers, are fuch as the Dutch 'chafers or divers 
catch from JuntJ to the 15th of July. Thefe are 
fold away in fea-flocks, to be fpentprefently, in regard 
of their fatnefs; becaufe they will not endure repack¬ 
ing. They go one with another, full and fhotten; 
but the repacked herrings are forced, the full herrings 
by themfelves. 

4. The Jhotten and ftek herrings by themfelves; 
the barrel whereof is to be marked diftinclly. 

5. Crux herrings : which are fuch as are caught af¬ 
ter the 14th of September. Thefe are cured with 
that kind of fait called fait upon fait, and are carefully 
forted out, all full herrings, and ufed in the repacking. 

6. Corved herrings. Thefe ferve to make red her¬ 
rings, being fuch as are taken in the Yarmouth feas, 
from the end of Auguft to the middle of October : 
provided they can be carried alhore within a week, 
more or lefs, after they are taken. Thefe are never 


gipped, but rowed in fait, for the better preferving Herring-, 
of them, till they can be brought on Ihore ; and fuch as —”" 
are kept to make red herrings are wafhed in great vats 
in frefh water before they arc hung up in the herring- 
hangs or red-herring houfes. 

As for the manner tffalting herrings. The nets be- 
ing haled on board, the fifties are taken out, and put 
into the warbacks, which ftand on one fide of the vef- 
fel. When all the nets are thus unloaded, one fills 
the gippers bafkets. The gippers cut their throats, 
take out their guts, and fling out the full herrings into 
one bafket, and the fhotten into another. One man 
takes the full bafket when they are gipped, and car¬ 
ries them to the tower back, wherein there is fait. 

One boy rows and ftirs them about- in the fait, and an¬ 
other takes them, thus rowed, and carries them in 
bafkets to the packers. Four men pack the herrings 
into one barrel,, and lay them one by one, ftraightand 
even; and another man, when the barrel is-full, takes 
it from the packers. It is left to ftand a day, or more, 
open to fettle, that the fait may melt and diffolve to 
pickle; after which it is filled up, and the barrel 
headed. The pickle is to be ftrong enough to fuftain. 
a herring; otherwife the fifh decay in it. See Herring- 
Fishert. 

Herring (Thomas), archbifliop of Canterbury^ 
was the fon of the rev. Mr John Herring, redlor of 
Walfoken in Norfolk, where he was born in 1693. 

He was educated at Jefus-college, Cambridge; was 
afterwards chofen fellow of Corpus Chrifti college, and 
continued a tutor there upwards of feven years. Ha¬ 
ving entered into prieft’s orders in 1719, lie was fuc- 
ceflively minifter of Great Shelford, Stow cum Qui, 
and Trinity in Cambridge; chaplain to Dr Fleet- 
wood, bifhop of Ely; reftor of Rettingdon in Ef- 
fex, and of Early in Hcrtfordfhire; preacher to the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, chaplain in ordinary to his 
late majefty, redtor of Bleechingly in Surry, and dean 
of Rochefter. In 1737 he was confecrated bilhop of 
Bangor, and in 1743 tranflated to the archiepifcopal 
fee of York. On the death of Dr Potter in 1747, he 
was tranflated to the fee of Canterbury ; but in 1753 
he was feized with a violent fever, which brought 
him to the brink of the grave; and after languifhing . 
about four years, he died on the 13th of March 1757. 

He expended upwards of fix thoufand pounds in re¬ 
pairing and adorning the palaces of Croydon and Lam¬ 
beth. This worthy prelate, in a moll eminent de¬ 
gree, pofTeffed the virtues of public life ; his mind 
was filled with unaffedled piety and benevolence, lie , 
was an excellent preacher, and a true friend to civil 
and religions liberty. After his death was publiflied 
a volume of his fermons on public occafions. 

HERRNHUT, or Herrnhuth, the firfl and 
moft confiderable fettlement of the United Brethren, 
commonly called Moravians, fitnated in Upper Lufa- 
tia, upon an eftate belonging to the family of Nicholas 
Lewis, count Zinzendorf, about 50 miles eaftof Dref- 
den. See the article United Brethren. 

The building of this place was begun in 1727, by 
fome emigrants from Moravia, who forfook their pof- 
feffions on account of the perfecution they fuffered, 
as Proteftants, from the Roman Catholics ; and being 
Well received by count Zinzendorf, cleared a fpot of 
ground allotted fo them by him upon the rife of an hill 

called 
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H rmhut. called tile Hutberg, or Watch-hill, from which they 
took occalion to caliche new fettlemept Herrnh ut, 
or the Watch of the Lord.—More emigrants taking 
refuge with them, and many other perfons joining 
their congregations, the buildings increafed confider- 
ably ; and at prefent Herrnhut is a regular and \yell- 
lauilt village, containing abput 1300 inhabitants, .all 
members of the Church of the United Brethren.— 
Befides the minifter and his afliftattts, a warden is ap- 
pointed,who prefixes in the Veftry,and fuperintends the 
temporary concerns of the fettletnent. The Brethren 
diftinguilh themfelves by a plain and uniform drefs, the 
women having retained the drefs of the countries from 
which the firft .emigrants proceeded, not from any 
fuperftitious attachment t,o old forms, but from a de¬ 
fire to preclude vanity and pfelefs expence.—As mofl 
of the fettlements of this community refemhle each 
cither, both in the difpofition of their buildings, and 
in their internal regulations, y/c yviil give a Ihort 
Iketch of Herrnhut, as the pattern from which the reft 
were copied, though there are others in which the 
buildings are more regularly planned.—The chapel, 
which ft fituated in a large fquare, isafpacious and neat 
building, furnilhed with a good organ, and moveable 
forms, but no pews. The men lit on one lide, and 
and die women on the other, entering at feparate 
doors. Befides the ufual Sunday’s fervice, the. con¬ 
gregation meets here every evening, and the chil¬ 
dren every morning. The dwellings of the minifler 
and warden of the congregation form one, and a 
fchool-houfe the other, wing .to the chapel. From 
the chapel, an avenue of trees leads to theburying- 
greund, which is a large fquare field on the decliyity 
of the Hutberg, and at fome dillance from the village. 
Several walks, bordered by trees, and furnilhed with 
feats, furround and interfedl it. The grave-ftones and 
graves are all of equal fize, and placed in regular rowsj 
only the vault of Count Zin2endorf, as lord of the 
manor, is larger than the relf. Burials are performed 
with great folenmity, but no mourning drelles ufed. 

On one tide of the fquare, in which the chapel 
Hands, is a large building, inhabited by the fingle 
men, with work-lliops, out-houfes, and gardens, ex- 
xlufive of the dwelling rooms. The main building 
contains a neat chapel, in which a Ihort morning and 
evening fervice is performed for the inhabitants ; a 
dining-hall; and a dormitory, in which each has a 
feparate bed. The latter is a lofty room, furnilhed 
with large windows and ventilators, fo as to admit 
and preferve a pure air. For the Tick apartments 
are allotted, and lick waiters appointed. The num¬ 
ber of inhabitants in one room is proportioned to its 
fize, but there are many who have rooms to them¬ 
felves. No one lives here by compulfion, each in- 
habitant pays for rent and board a moderate fum, fixed 
by a committee of overfeers in which the warden of 
the houfe prefides j whofe bufinefs it is fo maintain 
good order, attend to the external welfare of the 
houfe and its inhabitants, and by his adrice and acti¬ 
vity, to prevent every evil arifmg from external 
fources. Befides the warden an unmarried clergy¬ 
man refides in the houfe, appointed to attend to the 
moral condu61 and fpiritual concerns of all the fingle 
men belonging to the congregation. He hears their 
complaints, affifts them with good advice, and ufes 


all his influence for their benefit, and for• the preven,- Herrnhut. 

tion of any evil that would undermine their fpiritual —y -' 

h.appinefs. Qn.the other fide of the.fquare is another 
large building, inhabited by angle women; with a 
chapel, diniiig-hali, dormitory, and a large garden. 

The internal regulations are exaClly the fame with 
thefte of.the ho.ufe of the fingle men. There .are 
likewife houfes for widowers and widows, who find 
in them an agreeable retreat, with board and lodging. 

The poor are cared for ^nd maintained; for which 
purpofe, feveral charitable inftitutions exift in the 
congregation. The manor-boufe, the houfe of count 
Reds, the fliop and linen warehoufe, arc the mod 
confiderable buildings inHerrphut; the family houfes 
are built in regular directs opening into the fquare. 

Both the ftreets and houfes are kept clean ; and be- 
iides a watchman at njght, an officer is appointed t» 
attend to good order in the day. All ftrangers are 
treated with civility; but neither drunken nor dis¬ 
orderly vifitors, nor beggars, are fuffered to infeft the 
ftreets. The latter receiye.an alms, and are then de« 
ftred to proceed. The principal trade carried on at 
Herrnhut is in linen ; befides which, the work done 
thereby taylors, glovers, lhoemakers,cabinet-makers, 
iilverfmiths, and other artificers,'is well known for 
its good quality. Th.ey have their firft prices, 
and never make any. abatement. Every workman 
receives his wages, no community of goods exifting 
among the brethren, as is falfely fuppofed ; and the 
contributions towards the fupport of the eftablilhment 
at large, the millions, and other charitable inftitu¬ 
tions are voluntary. The building and increafe of this 
Settlement occafionedno fmall furprife in the adjacent 
Country, aufl both in 1732,1736, and 1737, commif- 
fioners w cre appointed to examine into the doctrines 
and proceedings of the Brethren at Herrnhut. The 
Comroiffioners made a favourable report; and ever fince 
both Herrnhut, and other fettlements of the United 
Brethren iu Saxony have been protected, and feveral 
immunities oftered them by the court, but not ac¬ 
cepted. Herrnhut was viiited in 1766 by the late 
emperor, Jofeph II. after his return from Drefden, 
by the prefent king of Pruffia, and by feveral royal 
perfonages, who expreffed their fatisfaCtion in exami¬ 
ning its peculiar regulations. The United Brethren 
have fettlements in Saxony, Silefia, and other parts of 
Germany, in Holland, Denmark, England, Ireland, 
and America. In England, their principal fettlements 
are at Fulnec near Leeds, and Fairfield near Manches¬ 
ter. In Greenland, North and South America, the 
Weft Indies,apdRulfia, they have millions for the pro¬ 
pagation of Christianity among the Heathen, and in 
many parts have had confiderable fuccefs. See Buf- 
ching’s account of the rife and progrefs of the Church 
of the Brethren, Halle 1781. Crantz’s Hiftory of 
the Brethren, London 1780. 

Herrnhut (New), the firft million fettlement of 
the United Brethren in the Bland of SrThomas in the 
Weft Indies, under the Danilh government, begun in. 
the year 1739, their miffionaries having endeavoured 
to propagate Chriftianity among the negro flaves ever 
fince 1731 ; and fuffered many hardfhips and perfe- 
cutions, from which there converts were net exempt¬ 
ed. Many of the planters finding in procefs of time, 
that the Chriftian flaves were more tractable, moral, 

and 
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Herrnhut, and'induftrious than the heathen;, not only counte- 
II nanccd but encouraged their endeavours. Thefe were 
Hertzberg. a i ( 0 greatly facilitated by the protection of the king of 
i '~* v— Denmark, Chriftian VI. The fettlement confifts of 
a fpacious negro church, a dwelling-houfe for the 
raiffionaries, negro lvats, om-houfes, and gardens. 
From this place the illand of St Croix and St Jan, were 
firft fupplied with million aries; and the Brethren 
have now two fettlements in each. The negro con¬ 
verts belonging to their church amount in thofc three 
iflands to near 8000 fouls. 

Herrnhut (New), is alfo the name of the oldeft 
million fettlement of the United Brethren, in Green¬ 
land. It is lituated on Ball’s river, a few miles from 
the fea, near Davis’s itraights, on the weftern coaft 
of Greenland, not far from the Daniflt colony God- 
haab. The two firft miffionaries were fent from Herrn- 
hut in the year 1733, and their laudable intentions 
favoured by Chriftian VI. king of Denmark. They 
had to ftruggle in this uncultivated, frozen, and lavage 
country with inconceivable hardlhips, and found at 
firft great difficulty in acquiring the language of the 
natives. However, after fix years labour and perfe- 
verance, they had the fatisfaftion to baptize fourper- 
fons, all of one Family ; and from that time i he miffion 
began to profper, fo that in the fucceeding years two 
ether fettlements were begun, called Lichtenfels and 
Lichtenau : all of them continue in profperity. About 
1300 of the natives have been chriftianized fince the 
beginning of this miffion. See Crantz's Hijiory of 
Greenland, London, 1777. 

HERSE, in fortification, a lattice, or portcullis, in 
form of an harrow, befet with iron fpikes. The word 
herfe is French, and literally fignifies *< harrow; ” be¬ 
ing formed of the Latin herpex or irpex, which de¬ 
notes the fame. 

It is'ulually hung by a rope faftened to a moulinet; 
to be cut, in cafe of furprife, or when the firft gate is 
broken with a petard, that the herfe may fall and flop 
up the pafiage of the gateor other entrance of a fortrefs. 

The lierfe is otherwife called a farrafm, or cataratt-, 
and when it confifts of ftraight flakes, without any 
crofs pieces, it is called orga.es. 

Herse, is alfo a harrow, which the befieged, for 
want of chevaux de frife, lay in the way, or in breaches, 
with the points up, to incommode the march as well 
of the horfe as of the infantry. 

HERSILLON, in the military art, a fort of plank 
or beam, ten or twelve feet long, whofe two fides arc 
drove full of fpikes or nails, to incommode the march 
of the infantry or cavalry. The word is a diminutive 
of herfe ; the herfillon doing the office of a little herfe . 
See Herse. 

HERTFORD. See Hartford. 

HERTHA, or -HERTHUs, in mythology, a deity 
woflhipped by the ancient Germans. This is men¬ 
tioned by Tacitus, in his book Ds Moribus Germano- 
rum, cap. 40. Voffius conjedtures, that this goddefs 
was Cybele, but Ihe was more probably Terra or the 
Earth ; becaufe the Germans ftill ufe the word hert for 
the earth, whence alfo the Engliffi earth. Some have 
fuppofed that Stonehenge was a temple confecrated to 
the goddefs Herta. 

HERTZBERG, a confiderable town of Germany, 
in the ele&orate of Saxony, and on the confines, of 
Lufatia. E. Long, 13. 37. N. Lat. 51.42. 


HERVEY (James), a late divine of-'exemplary Hervey 
piety, was born in 1714, and fucceededhis father in II 
the livingsofWcfton Flavelland Collingtreein North- 
amptonlhire. Thefe being within five miles of each 
other, he attended alternately with his curate ; till be¬ 
ing confined by his ill health, he refided conflantlyat 
Wefton ; where he diligently purified the labours of 
the minifiry and hisftudy under the disadvantage of a 
weak conltitution. He was remarkably charitable ; 
ahd defired to die juft even with the world, and to be, 
as he termed it, his own executor. This excellent di¬ 
vine died on Chriftmas-day 1758, leaving the little he 
pofleffed to buy warm clothing for the poor in that 
fevere feafon.—No work is more generally or defer- 
vedly known than his Meditations and Contemplations •.* 
containing Meditations among the Tombs, Refledtions 
on a Flower-garden, aDefcanton Creation, Contem¬ 
plations on the Night and ftarry Heavens, and a Win* 
ter-piece. The fublime fentiments in thefe pieces have 
the peculiar advantage of being conveyed in a flowing 
elegant language, and they have accordingly gone thro’ 
many editions. He publifhed befides, Retnarks on Lord 
Bolingbroke's Letters on Hijiory ; Theron andAfpafo, 
or a Series of Dialogues and Letters on the mojl impor¬ 
tant SubjeCls; fome fermons, and other trafts. 

HERVEr-JJland, one of the South-Sea iflands, difeo- 
vered by Captain Cook, September 23.1773, who gave 
it that name in honour of the earl of Briftol. It is a 
low ifland, fituatedin W. Long. 158. 34. S. Lat. 19. 8. 

HESBON, Esebon, or LTefebon (anc. geog.), the 
royal city of the Amorites, in the tribe of Reuben, ac¬ 
cording to Mofes: Though in Jolhua xxi. 39. where 
it is reckoned among the Levitical cities, it is put in. 
the tribe of Gad ; which argues its fituation to be on 
the confines of both. 

HESIOD, a very ancient Greek poet; but whe¬ 
ther cotemporary with Homer, or a little older or 
younger than he, is not yet agreed among the learn¬ 
ed ; nor is there light enough in antiquity to fettle the 
matter exadlly. His father, as hetellsusin his Opera 
et dies, was an inhabitant of Cuma, one of the Eolian 
ifles, now called Tat0 Nova ; and removed from thence 
to Afcra, a little village of Bceotia, at the foot of 
mount Helicon, where Hefiod was probably born, and 
called, as he often is, Afcrceus, from it. Of what qua¬ 
lity his father was, is nowhere faid ; but that he was 
drivenby his misfortunes from Cumae to Afcra, He¬ 
fiod himfelf informs us. His father feems to have 
profpered better at Afcraihan he did in his own coun¬ 
try; yet Hefiod could arrive at no higher fortune 
than keeping fheep at the top of mount Helicon. 

Here the mufes met with him, and entered him into, 
their fervice: 

Erewhile as they the fhepberd fwairv behold. 

Feeding beneath the facred mount his fold, 

With love of charming fong his breaft they fir’d. 

There me the heav’nly mufes firft infpir’d ; 

There, when the maids of Jove the filence broke, 

To Hefiod thus,the fttepherd Twain, they fpoke, &c.. 

To this account, which is to be found in the begin¬ 
ning of his Generatio Dearum; Ovid alludes in thefe 
two lines : 

Net mihi Jiint wifi Clio; Ctiufyuefororei; 

Servants pecudes vallzbus , Afcra r tuis • 

Nor Clio nor her lifters have I feen, 

As Hefiod faw them in the Afcraan green. 

4 P* 
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Hefper On the death of the father, an eflate was left, which 
ll ought to have been equally divided between the two 
Hcfpendes brothers Heflodand Perfes; but Perfes defrauded him 
in the diviflon, by corrupting the judges. Heliod 
wasfofarfromrefenting this injuftice,that he exprefles 
a concern for thofe miftaken mortals who place their 
happinefsin riches only, even at the expence of their 
virtue. He lets us know, that he was not only above 
want, but capable of abiding his brother in time of 
need; which he often did though he had been fo ill 
ufed by him. Thelaftcircumftance he mentions rela¬ 
ting to himfelf is his conqueft in a poetical contention. 
Archidamus, king of Euboea had iriflituted funeral 
games in honour of his own memory, which his fons 
afterwards took care to have performed. Here He* 
fiod was a competitor for the prize in poetry ; and 
won a tripod, which lie confecrated to the mufes. 
Heliod having entered himfelf in the fervice of the 
mufes, left off the paltoral life, and applied himfelf to 
the ftudy of arts and learning. When he was grown 
old, for it is agreed hy all that he lived to a very great 
age, he removed to Locris, a town about the fame di- 
ilance from mount ParnalTus as Afcra was from Heli¬ 
con. His death was tragical. The man with whom 
he lived at Locris, a Milelian born, raviflied a maid 
in the fame houfe; and though Hefiod was entirely ig¬ 
norant of the fad, yet being malicioufly accufed to 
her brothers as an accomplice, he was injurioufly 
llain with theravilher, and thrown into the fea. The 
Theogony, and Works and days , are the only undoubt¬ 
ed pieces of this poet now extant: though it is fup- 
pofed that thefe poems have not defeended perfect and 
finiftiedto the prefent time. A good edition of Hefiod’s 
works was publiihed by Mr Le Clerc at Amlterdam 
in 1701. * 

HESPER, Hesperus, in aftronomy, the evening 
. flar; an appellation given to Venus when Ihe follows 
or fets after the fun. The word is formed of the Greek 
Erirtpei ; and is fuppofed to have been originally the 
proper name of a man, brother of Atlas, and father 
of the Hefperides. 

Diodorus, lib. iii. relates, that Hefperus having a- 
feended to the top of mount Atlas, the better to ob- 
ferveand contemplate the liars,never returned more; 
and that hence he was fabled to have been changed 
into this liar. 

HESPERIA, an ancient name of Italy; fo called 
by the Greeks from its weltern fituation. Hefperia 
wasalfo an appellation of Spain ; but with the epithet 
ultima (Horace), to diltinguifh it from Italy, which 
is called Hefgerianragna (Virgil), from its extent of 
empire. 

HESPERI cornu, called the Great Bay by the au¬ 
thor of Hanno’s Periplui.: but moll interpreters, fol¬ 
lowing Mela, underhand a promontory ; forne Cape 
Verd, others Palmas Cape : Voflius takes it to be the 
former, iince Hanno did not proceed fo far as the lat¬ 
ter cape. 

HESPERlDAS, in botany, (from the Hefperides ) 
goldenorprecious fruit: the name of the 19th order 
in Linnaeus’s Fragments of a Natural Method. See 
Botant, p. 461. 

HESPERIDES, in the ancient mythology, were 
the daughters of Hefper or Hefperus, the brether of 
Atlas. According to Diodorus, Hefperus and Atlas 


two brothers,who poflefled great- riches in the weflern Hefperides 
parts of Africa. Hefperus had a daughter called Hef- || 
peria, who married her uncle Atlas, and from this mar- Hrip«ri»y 
riage proceeded feven daughters,calledi/e//'e/7</ejfrom ^ v * 
the name of their mother, and Atlantides from that of 
their father. According to the poets, the Hefperides 
were three in number, iEgle, Arethufa, and Hefper- 
thufa. Hefiod, in his Theogony, makes them the 
daughters of Nox, Night, and feats them in the fame 
place with the Gorgons; viz. at the extremities of 
the well, near mounl Atlas ; it is on that account he 
makes them the daughters of Night, becaufe the fun 
fets there. The Hefperides are reprefented by the 
ancients as having the keeping of certain golden ap¬ 
ples, on the other fide the ocean. And the poets give 
them a dragon to watch the garden where the fruit 
grows : this dragon they tell us Hercules flew, and 
carried off the apples.-—Pliny and Solinus will have 
the dragon to be no other than an arm of the fpa, 
wherewith the garden was encompaffed, and which 
defended the entrance thereof. And Varro fup- 
pofes, that the golden apples were nothing but 
Iheep. Others, with more probability, fay they were 
oranges. 

The gardens of the Hespkrides are placed by fome 
authors at Larach, a city of Fez ; by others, at Ber- 
nich, a city of Barca, which tallies better with the 
fable. Others take the province of Sufa in Morocco 
for theifland wherein the garden was feated. And, 
laflly, Rudbecks places the Fortunate Iflands, and the 
gardens of the Hefperides, in his own country, Swe¬ 
den. 

HESPERIDUM insult (anc. geog.), iflands 
near the Hefperi Cornu; but the accounts of them 
are fo much involved in fable, that nothing certain 
can be affirmed of them. 

HESPER1 S, rocket. Dame's Violet, or queen'sgil- 
lifiower ; A genus of th ( e filiquofa order, belonging to 
the tetradynamia clafs of plants; and in the natural 
method ranking under the 39th order,. Siliquofe. The 
petals are turned obliquely ; there is a glandule with¬ 
in the (hotter (lamina; the liliqua almolt upright; the 
jfligma forked at the bafe, comment, or doling at the 
tap : the calyx clofe. 

Species 1. The matronalis, or common fweet feent- 
ed garden-rocket, hath fibrous roots, crowned with a 
tuft of long, fpear fhaped, rough leaves ; upright, 

Angle, hairy flalks two feet high ; garnifhed with 
oval,lanceolate, (lightly indented, dofe-fittingleaves; 
and the flalk and branches terrrinated by large and 
longfpikes offweet-feented flowersof difierentcolours 
and properties in the varieties, of which there are a 
great number. All the varieties of this fpecies are fo 
remarkable for imparting a fragrant odour, that the 
ladies were fond of having them in their apartments. 

Hence they derived the name of dame's violet ■, and, 
bearing fome refemblance to a flock-gilliflower, were 
fometimes alfo called queen' s-gilliflower ; but are now 
molt commonly called rocket. 2. The inodora, or 
fcentlefs rocket,,hath a fibrous root; upright, round, 
firm flalks, two feet high,garnifhed withfpear-lhaped, 
acute-pointed, fliarply indented, dofe-fitting, leaves; 
and all the branches terminated by large fpikes of 
fcentlefs flowers, with obtufe petals, of different co¬ 
lours and properties in the varieties. This fpecies 

makes 
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fiefperm, makes a fine appearance, but hath no fcent. 3. The 
He tie. triftis, or dull-flowered night-fmelling rocket, hath 
v fibrous roots; upright, branching, fpreading, briftly 
ftalks, two feet high ; fpear-fhaped pointed leaves ; 
and ipikes of pale purple bowers, of great fragrancy 
in the evening. 

Culture. All the fpecies are hardy, efpecially the 
firft and fecond, which profper in any of the open 
borders, and any common garden-foil; but the third, 
being rather impatient of a fevere froft, and of much 
moifture in winter, Ihonld have a dry warn liiuation, 
and a few may be placed in pots to be Iheltered in cafe 
of inclement weather. They may be propagated ei- 
th er by feeds, by onsets, or by cuttings of the ftalks. 

HESPERUSy in fabulous hifto'ry, Ton of Cephalus 
by Aurora, as fair as Venus, was changed into a ftar, 
called Lucifer in the morning, and Hefperus in the 
evening. See Hesper. 

HESSE, a country of Germany, in the circle of 
the Upper Rhine ; bounded on the fouth by the bi- 
ihopric of Fulda; on the eaft by the principality of 
Hersfeld, Thuringia, and Eicksfeld, as alfo by that 
of Calenburg; on the north-fide by the bi/hopricof Pa- 
derborn and Waldek, the duchyof Weftphalia,and the 
county of Witgenftein ; and on the weft by Naffau- 
Dillenburg, the county of Solins, and Upper-Ifenburg. 
In the above limits, the county of Katzenellnbsgen 
and fome other territories are not included. The 
whole country, in its utmoft length, is near 100 miles, 
and in fome places near as much in breadth. The air 
is cold, but wholefome ; and the foil fruitful in corn, 
wine, wood, andpafture. The country abounds alfo 
in cattle, filh, and game; falt-fprings, baths, and mi¬ 
neral waters. The hills, which are many, yield fil- 
ver, copper, lead,iron, alum, vitriol, pit-coal, fulphur, 
boles, a porcelain earth, marble, and alabafter. In 
the Edcr gold is fometimes found ; and at Franlcen- 
berg a gold mine was formerly wrought. Belides 
many leffer ftreams, Heffe is watered by the following 
rivers, viz. the Laen,the Fulda, the Eder or Schwalm, 
the Weroa or Wefer, and Diemel. The Rhine alfo 
and the Mayne pafs through the country of Katze- 
nellnbogen. This country, like moft others in Ger¬ 
many, has its ftate, conftlting of the prelates , as they 
are called, the nobility, and the towns. The diets are 
divided into general and particular, and the latter into 
the greater and fmaller committees. The houfe of 
Heffe is divided into two principal branches, viz. Caf- 
fel and Darmftadt, of which,Philipfdale Rhinfcldts,and 
Hombnrg, are collateral branches; the two firft of 
Heffe-Caffel, and the laft of Heffe-Darmftadt. Their 
rights and privileges arc very confiderable. In par¬ 
ticular, they have feveral votes at the diets of the em¬ 
pire ; and caufes, not exceeding 1000 florins, are de¬ 
termined by the courts of the country, without appeal. 
The princes of Heffe-Caffel are not of age fill they 
are 2J, but thofe of Heffe-Darmftadt are fo at 18. 
The right of primogeniture hath been eftablifhed in 
both houfes. The revenues of Darmftadt are faid to 
amount to near ioo,oool. a-year, and thofe of Heffe- 
Caffel to near 20o,oool, The finallcounty of Schaum- 
berg alone yields a revenue of i©,oool. and that of 
Katzenellnbogen, with the forefts of Richardfwaide, 
it is faid, was farmed near 20cryears ago at i2,oocl. 

VOL. VIII. 


The prince of Heffe-Caffel has 40 or £0,000 men in 
his dominions fit to bear arms ; and the troops that he 
hires out have often brought him in large fums, efpe¬ 
cially from Great Britain. He keeps a ftanding ar¬ 
my of 1 j,ooo men. This family is allied to moft if 
not all the Proteftant princes in Europe. The 
branches of Caffel, Hamburg,and Philipfdale, are Cal- 
vinifts ; that of Darmftadt, Lutherans ; and that of 
Rhinfeldts, Roman Catholics. The prefent prince of 
Heffe-Caffel, indeed, in the year 1749, embraced the 
Roman Catholic religion ; but in T754 drew up, and 
confirmed by oath, an inftrument, of which all the 
Proteftant princes are guarantees, declaring that the 
eftablifhed religion of his dominionsfhould continue in 
every refped as before, and that his children fhould be 
brought up and inftruded therein. Here, as in the 
other Proteftant Lutheran countries of Germany, arc 
confiftories, fuperintendants, and infpedors of the 
church. In the whole langraviate are three univerft- 
ties, beftdes Latin fchools and gymnafia, for the edu¬ 
cation of youth. The manufadures ©f Heffe are linen 
cloth, hats, ftockings, gloves, paper, goldfmith s wares; 
and at Caffel a beautiful porcelain is made. They have 
alfo the fineft wool in Germany ; but are reproached 
with want of induftry, in exporting infteadof manufac¬ 
turing it themfelves.—This isfuppofed to have been 
the country of the ancient Catti, mentioned by Taci¬ 
tus, &c. who, in after-ages, were called Chatti, CbaJJi , 
Haft, and Heft. The two chief branches of Caffel 
and D armftadt h ave many rights andp. ivileges in com - 
mon, which we have not room to fpecify. Both of 
them have a feat and vote in the college of princes at 
the diet of the empire, and thofe of this circle. Each 
of thefe princes, beftdes their guards and militia, main¬ 
tains a confiderable body both of horfe and foot. 

HESSIAN fly, a very mifehievousinfed which lately 
madeitsappearancein N.America; whofedepredations 
have materially injured the crops of wheat. It is, in its 
perfed ftate, a finall winged in fed ; but the mifehie-f 
it does is while in the form of a caterpillar ; and the 
difficulty of deftroying it is increafed by-its being as 
yet unknown where it depofitsits eggs, to be hatched 
before the firft appearance of the caterpillars. Thefe 
mifehie vous infeds begin their depredations in autumn, 
as foon as the wheat begins to Jlhoot up through the 
ground. They devour the tender leaf and ftem with 
great voracity, and continue to do fo till flopped by the 
froft; but no fooner is this obftacle removed by the 
warmth of the fpring, but the fly appears again, laying 
its eggs now, as has been fuppofed, upon the ftenis of 
the wheat juft beginning to fpire. The caterpillars, 
hatched from thefe eggs, perforate the ftems of the re¬ 
maining plants at the joints, and lodge themfelves in 
the hollow within the corn, which ihows no fign of 
difeafe till the ear begins to turn heavy. The items 
then break; and being no longer able to perform their 
office in fupporting and fupplying the ears with nou- 
rilhment, the grain perilh.es about the time that it goes 
into a milky ftate. Thefe infeds attack alfo rye, bar¬ 
ley and timothy-grafs, though they deem to prefer 
wheat. The deftrudion occafioned by them is deferibed 
in the American Mufeum for February 1787, is in the 
following words: “ It is well known that all the crops 
of wheat in all the land over which it has extended, 
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HsfTun have fallen before it, and that the farmers btyond it 
Dy. dread its approach ; the profpedt is, that unlefs means 
' v are difeovered to prevent its progrefs, the whole con¬ 
tinent will be over-run;—a calamity more to be 
dreaded than the ravages of war.” 

This terrible infedt appeared firft in Long Ifland 
during the American war, and was fnppofed to have 
been brought from Germany by the Heliians, whence 
it had the name of the Hefflan fly. From thence it 
has proceeded inland at the rate of about 15 or 20 
miles annually ; and by the year 1789- had reached 
200 mdes from the place where it was firft obferved. 
At that time it continued to proceed with unab3ting 
increafe ; being apparently flopped neither by rivers 
nor mountains. In the fly ftate it is likewife exceed¬ 
ingly troublefome ; by getting into houfes in fwarms, 
falling into victuals and drink; filling the windows, 
and-/flying perpetually into the candles. It flill conti¬ 
nued to in fell Long Iflaud as much as ever; and in ma¬ 
ny placestlie culture of wheat was entirely abandoned. 

The American States are likewifeinfeited with ano¬ 
ther mifehievous infect, named the Virgiuian-ixrhdat- 
fiy. This, however, has not yet pafled the river De¬ 
laware ; though there is danger of its being gradually 
inured to colder climates fo as to extend its depreda¬ 
tions to the northern States alfo. But it is by no means 
the fame with the Heflian fly. The wheat-fly is the 
fame with that whole ravages in the Angumois in 
France are recorded by M. du Hamel; it eats the 
grain, and is a moth in its perfedt ftate. On the 
other hand, the Heflijin fly has been hitherto unknown 
to naturalifts; it eats only the leaf and ftalk; and, in 
its perfedt ftate, is probably a tenthredo, like the 
black negro-fly of the turnip. 

As of late years great quantities of wheat were ex¬ 
ported from America into Britain, it became an ob- 
jedt worthy of the attention of government to confidcr 
Low far it was proper to allow of fuch importation, 
left this deftrudtive infedt might be brought along 
with the grain. The matter, therefore was fully 
eanvalfed before'the privy council; and the following 
is the fiibftanc'e of the information relative to it; and 
in confequence of this, the importation of American 
wheat was forbidden by proclamation. 

T. By a letter, dated 22d April 1788, Mr Bond, con- 
fill at Philadelphia, informed the marquis of Caer- 
marthen, that there was a deflgn to export wheat from 
thence to England; that the fly had made great depre¬ 
dations ; and that there might be danger of its thus be¬ 
ing conveyed acrofs the Atlantic. He added, that it 
was not known where the eggs of the infedt were de- 
pofited, though it was fuppofed to be in the grain. 
Steeping the feed in elder juice he recommended as 
an effedtual remedy and prtftrvative of the crop. 

2. In confequence of this information his Lordfhip 
wrote to Sir Jofeph Banks, prefident of the royal fo- 
eiety, defiring him to enquire as much as pofltble con¬ 
cerning the infedt, both with regard toils natural hif- 
tory, and the method of preventing its ravages. In 
this refearch, however, that learned gentleman mif- 
took the infect calledth c flying 'weevil for ihzHeffian -fly. 
* See Of this infedt he gives a defeription * ; bat in a little 

Wctvtl. time, being fenfible of his miftake, he ohferved to 

the council, that his report to the marquis of Caer- 
jnartlien applied not to the Heflian fly, but to a differ¬ 


ent infect, viz. flying weevil ; that the danger of Heffiaa 
importing this infedt was muchjjjfeater then that of the Fly. 
Heflian fly. Ths corn already brought from Amen- ■ 

ca, he was of opinion, might eafily be examined and 
a difeovery made whether the fly had been there. A- 
mong other methods which might be ufed for this pnr- 
pofe, that of putting the com among water was one, 
when the infected grains would rife to the top, and 
might then be opened and examined. Some flight 
trials of that kind lie had already made; and found 
manifeft figns cf the fly in fume grains which he had 
opened. 

3. A farther account of the infedt was given by Dr 
Mitchel, in confequence of the abovementioned letter 
from the marquis of Caennarthen. According to 
him it was firft difeovered in the year 1776, on. 

Staten Ifland, and the weft end of Long Iilana ; lince 
that time it proceeded regularly through the fouthern 
diftridt of the' ftate of New York, part of Connedticut ; 
and at the time of giving the account, July 1788, had 
got into New Jerfey. As it appeared about the 
time that the Heflian troops arrived, an opinion had 
gone abroad that they brought it along with them ; 
but the Doctor wa.s of opinion that it is a native airi- 
mal, liouriflied by fome indigenous plant, but which 
then, for the firft time, came among the wheat,, and 
found it proper food. Hehadfeen the caterpillar, 
chryfalis, and fly, but never could find the egg, or 
difeover where it is depolited. The caterpillar ap¬ 
pears, as has already been faid, in autumn, and, after 
havingdevoured the tender ftalk, fponbeeomes achry- 
falis, coloured like a flax-feed ; which, being fixed be¬ 
tween the leaf and the ftalk, injures the plant by its. 
mechanical prelfurc: from this proceed s the fly, which 
is either able of itfelf to fnftain the intenfe winter 
frofts, or lays eggs capable of doing it. Early in the 
fpring the caterpillar appears again, even when the 
heat isYcarce fufficient to make the'wheat.grow ; its 
ravages, therefore, are at this period particularly de- 
ftruclive ; and it pafles through its metamorphofes 
with fuch Ipeed, as to preducea third generation while 
the wheat is yet tender and juicy ; however, as the 
corn has by this time grown coniiderably, the third ge¬ 
neration is not fo deftrudtive as the fecond. It hurts 
chiefly by rendering the ftraw weak, and liable t» 
break down when loaded afterwards by the weight of 
a full ear ; “ and fometimes (fays the Dodtor) it will 
be infefted by the fourth fwarm before harveft.” 

4. In another communication of Sir Jofeph Banks, 
dated July 24- 1778, he makes fome general obfer- 
Vations on the nature of thofe caterpillars from which 
flying infedts proceed ; and to which clafs both the 
flying weevil and Heflian fly belong. Nature, he ob- 
ferves, has provided againlt the kinds of danger thefc 
tender infedts are molt likely to meet with. Thus, in 
climates where the winters are fevere, the eggs of the 
molt tender infedts refift the force of the ufual froft; 
in feafons ofremarkable feverity, indeed, fome are de- 
ftroyed ; but a fufficient number alwaysefcape for pro¬ 
pagating the fpecies. The young caterpillar, if hatch¬ 
ed before its proper foodbe ready, will furvive. even 
weeks before it perifhes for want of nourifhment ; and 
in fome few inftances where it is hatched in the au¬ 
tumn, it is diredted by inftindt to fpin a web, in which 
it remains torpid and without food dming the whole 

winter 
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Heflian winter. The chryfalis, though deprived of loco-mo- 
!'ly. tion, is capable ofreiillitig various dangers ariling from 
~ v/ cold, lieat, wet. &c. and the length oftime which the 
animal remains in that ftate is capableof very confider- 
able extention. The complete animal, tenner asit ap¬ 
pears,and intended to exift no longer than is necef- 
lary to fulfil the bufmefs of propagation, which, in 
feme fpecies is gone through in a few days, neverthe- 
lefsis capable,in fonte inilances,of enduring the utmoil 
variation of climate ; and if, by accidental circum- 
ftances, the fexes are prevented from meeting, itsfliort 
life is extended to many times the amount of its ufual 
duration. 

The obfervations on the fly made by Sir Jofeph in 
this paper, are not different from thofc already related ; 
only he dillents from the opinion of Mr Bond, that 
the eggs are laid on the grain ; thinking it more pro¬ 
bable from analogy, that they are depofited on the 
fir aw; and being- lhaken offfrom thence by the ftrokes 
of the flail in threfliing, are mixed with the corn ; 
from whence it mult be very difficult tofeparate them. 
Hence he concluded, that there was an apparent and 
very great riIk of importing the eggs along with the 
corn ; and there Was no doubt, that when once they 
had got a footing, they would eflablilh themfelves in 
Britain as well as in America. It muft be obferved, 
however, that none of the grain which was examined 
fhowed any figns of this fly, its eggs, or caterpillars ; 
fuch infeftsas were found in fome deceafed fpecimens 
being only the weevils common in England as well as 
in other countries ; though fome which Were infpec- 
ted in the month of Auguft this year contained the 
chryfalis of fome infe&s, which Sir Jofeph Banks was 
of opinion might be the flying weevil; and as he did 
not know whether thefe w@uld revive or not, he gave it 
as his opinion, that the cargo in which they were found 
ought not to be fuffered to come into the kingdom. 

5. In order to procure all the intelligence that could 
be had concerning thefeinfe&s, the duke of Dorfet 
addreifed a letter to the royal fociety of agriculture in 
France, to know whether any of them eXift in that 
country. The report of the fociety was accompanied 
with a drawing of two infe&s ; one of which was fup- 

r poled to be the caterpillar of the Heflian fly, from its 
attacking the wheat only when in the herb ; begin¬ 
ning its ravages in autumn, reappearing in the fpring, 
and undergoing the metamorphofis already mention¬ 
ed. “ That infeft (lay the fociety) whofe havoc has 
been well known in America only lince 1776, does 
not appear to differ from it, as well as w'e can judge 
from a very fhortdefcription of thofe which have been 
obferved in the north, and of which the hiffory is 
contained in the different volumes of the academy of 
fciences of Stockholm. We know that there exift in 
France caterpillars whofe manner of living refembles 
that of thofe infe&s ; but the mifehief which they do 
to corn having never been conffderable enough to at- 
tra& the attention of governmeut, and not having been 
ourfclves engaged in following in detail the hiffory of 
that fpecies of caterpillar, we regret not being able to 
fay any thing particular upon that fabje&.” The-reft 
oi the report contains an account of the flying weevil. 

6. Further recourfe was now had to America for 
information. The marquis of Caermarthen wrote to 
Sir John Temple at New York, the Britifh coniulge¬ 


neral ; and this gentleman applied to colonel Morgan Heflian 
who had been more curious with refpe& to this infe& Fly. 

than any other perfon with whom he was acquainted. '- v 

His account was, that the Heflian fly was firft intro¬ 
duced into America by means of fome ilraw made ufe 
of in package, or otherwife landed on Long Ifland at 
an early period of the late war; and its firff appear¬ 
ance was in the neighbourhood of Sir Willim Howe’s 
debarkation, and at Flat Bufh. From thence it 
fpread in every dire&ion, but at firit very flowiy ; 
and it was not till the year 1786 that they reached 
Mr Morgan’s farm, liiuated not quite 50 miles from 
New York. No damage was done the firft feafon, 
and very little the fecond ; but in 1788 they were, 
materially damaged, and in fome places totally deftroy - 
ed all round. “ The name of Heffian fiy (fays Mr 
Morgan) was given to this infe& by myfelf and a 
friend early after its firft appearance on Long Ifland.” 

In a letter to General Walhington, dated July 31ft 
1788, Mr Morgan treats particularly of the infe& it- 
felf, and mentions feveral experiments made byhimfelf 
to oppofe its depredations. The refult of thefe was that 
good culture of ftrong foil, .or well mauured lands, may 
fometimes produce a crop of wheat or barley, when 
that lowed on poor or middling foil, without the other 
advantage^, will be totally deftroyed. “ But (fays 
he) as the infe&lives in its aurelia ftate in Ilraw and 
liner through the winter, I find that unmixed barn¬ 
yard manure fpread on the land in the fpring multi¬ 
plies the fly to an aftonilhing degree; hence the farmer 
will fee the neceflity ofmixinghis yard with earth and 
marie in heaps ; adding, where he can do it, a quantity 
of lime, and changing the heaps, after they have 
undergone the neceflary fermentation, thattheir parts 
may be well incorporated, andaaevv digeftion brought 
on, which will effe&ually deftroy the infeft. Rolling 
of wheat juft before the firft froft, in autumn, and foon 
after the laftin fpring, or before the wheat begins to 
pipe or fpindle, lias alfo a good effe&. In the firft 
place, it is a part of good culture ; and, fecondly, the 
roller cruflies and dellroys a great proportion of the 
infe&. Top-dreflings of lime, or of live allies, are 
ufeful as manures, and may (when applied about the 
times I have mentioned as proper for rolling) be of- 
fenlive to the infe&; but if ufedin fuflicient quantity to 
deftroy them, would, I believe, deftroy the wheat alfo. 

In the year 1782, a particular fpecies of wheat was in¬ 
troduced on Long Ifland, which is found to refill the 
fly, and to yield a crop when all other wheats in the 
fame neighbourhood are deftroyed by it. But as this 
wheat has been incautioufly fowedin fields with other 
kinds, it has generally become fo mixed by the far¬ 
mers, as to i'ufter in its chara&er in proportion to this 
mixture; inafmuch, that fome farmers, from inatten¬ 
tion to thiscircumftance,havecondemnedit altogether. 
Fortunately, however, fomecropshave been prelerved 
from this degeneration ; and I was fo lucky as to pro¬ 
cure the whole of my laft year’s feed oftlie pureft kind; 
the confequence of whichhas been a good crop, whilft 
myneighbonrs fields, fowed withotherkindsofwheat, 
have been either totally deftroyed or materially in¬ 
jured. S have fatisfied myfelf that this fpecies of wheat 
was brought to New York in 1782 ; that a cargo of 
it was then lent to Meflrs Underhill’s mill to be ma- 
nofa&ured into flour ; and that, from feed faved out 
3 P j of 
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Heffian of this parcel, the yellow-bearded wheat was propaga- 
Fly- ted. It is agenerally received opinion, thatthecapa- 
" ■“ city of the yellow-bearded wheat toYelift the attacks 

of the fly is owing to the hardnefs or folidity of the 
ftraw ; but when we refledl that other wheats~-are 
fometimes wholly cut off in the fall of the year, and 
fometimes early in the fpring, before the feafonofits 
running to ftraw, we fliall be induced to affign fome 
other caiife. I cannot point out more than two di- 
ftindtions of this from other wheats. The firlt is in 
the ear, at or after harveft. The obvious difference, 
then, is in the colour of the chaff. The fecond can 
' only be obferved by the miller, who fays, “ this grain 
requires to be more aired and dried than any other 
wheat before grinding or itwill not yield its flower 
fo kindly, as it is of a more oily nature ; but when thus 
aired and dried the quality and quantity of its flour is 
equal to that of the belt white wheat.” 

7. In a letter from Mr Wadfworth, dated 22d Au- 
guft 1788. we are informed, that the experiments 
made with elder juice, recommended as a preventative 
of this evil by Mr Bond,were fallacious, andhad fail¬ 
ed in every inflance in 178 7; but the efficacy of the yel¬ 
low bearded wheat in refilling the attacks of the fly is 
confirmed. The progrefs of the fly northward is like- 
wife confirmed ; but we aretold thatithas difappeared 
in many places,near New York, where it formerly 
abounded. 

8. In confequence of the correfpondence between 
the marquis of Caermartlien and Mr Bond, the latter 
made very particular inquiry concerning this mifthie- 
vous infedt, and has given a better account of it than 
any of the above. “ The Heffian fly (fays he) is a 
fmalldark fly, wifh thin, long, black legs ; clear tranf- 
parent wings, extending far beyond the body of the 
trunk: with fmall, though perceptible, horns orfeelers 
projedting from the fnout. Thefe I have feen appear 
in fize and fhape like a little fly which attacks cheefe 
in thiscouutry, and which is very clofely watched by 
the kepeers of dairies here, as produdfive of the warm 
flappers which deflroy cheefe; and it is remark¬ 
able that the worm produced, from the egg of the 
Heffian fly, though rather thinner and longer, bears a 
ftrongrefemblance to the wormincheefe. Thehorns 
■Which evidently appear on the Heffian fly may be 
provided by nature as feelers to enablethem to perfo¬ 
rate hard grain, as well as grain in a fofter flate , tho’ 
I-have not yet feen any perfon who has perceived the 
egg, worm, or fly in the grain of the wheat, or who 
has found any nit, mucus, or even duff in the dry ftraw 
in ricks or barns, to induce a belief that the egg is 
there depolited after the harveft. One publication 
figned a Landholder, goerfoffar as to favour the idea 
thatfthe fly even perforates the feed, and depofitsits 
eggs therein. His ideas have been condemned, as 
tending to miflead others ; but by no means confuted 
either by reafon or experiment. An obfervation I 
made myfelf, gave me fome caufe to apprehend that the 
idea mentioned in the paper ligued a Landholder was 
founded in fadt: Upon examining a barn, in a country 
wherein theflyhad not beenknown to injuire the har- 
veffc (though it has certainly made its appearance 
there withina few weeks),I obferved in the fiawsand 
apertures where the wood was decayed, over which 
cobwebs were woven, feveral of thefe flies entangled 


in the webs, many of them dead, but fome alive, and Heffian 
ftruggling todifengage themfelves ; fromhence I con- Fly- 
eluded that there was a propeniityin the fly to get in- ' v '~~~ 

to the mow ; but whether with a purpofe of mere (bel¬ 
ter and nurture, or with a view to depofit its eggs, I 
am at a lofs to decide.’' 

9. Mr Bond now refers to fome obfervations by a 
Mr Potts and a Mr Cleaver, which, with fevcral other 
papers on the fubjedi, he had inclofed in his letter to 
the marquis. The former was a farmer in the county 
of Chefter, who flacked his wheat in autumn 1788, at 
a time when the fly had not been feen in or near that 
county. About fix or feven weeks after the harveft 
he had occafion to rhrelh fome of his wheat; and with 
a view to prevent its flattering and wafting, he threw 
the (heaves from the rick upon a large iheet. On ta¬ 
king up the (heaves to carry them to the threihing^ 
floor, he perceived a great number of flies, anfwering 
preciftly the deftription of the Heffian fly, lying upon 
the Iheet, fome dead and others in a torpid ftate ; 
from whence he concluded that the fly had got a 
footing in his rick ; but from any examination either 
of the ftraw or grain, no trace of the eggs being de- 
pofited was diftovered. Mr Cleaver, a farmer in the 
fame connty, apprehending that the fly might ap¬ 
proach his neighbourhood, fowed fome wheat in his 
garden, which grew fo as to appear above ground in 
lefs than a fortnight, when a violent north-eait wind 
came on; and immediately after he perceived fmall 
clouds of flies over and about the wheat he had fown. 

He examined the grain in a few days; and found that 
numbers of the flies had depofited their eggs in the 
heart of the main ftalk, and many of them lay dead 
on the ground where the wheat was fown, and near 
it. Many of the eggs were found in the ftalk ; and 
fome fmall ■white worms produced from other eggs 
were lately diftovered in the ftalk very near the root. 
of the wheat. Wherever thefe worms were found, 
the whole of the individual ftalk was perceptibly 
changing in point of colour, tending to a yellowilh 
caft ; the top hanging down quite fhrunk and wither¬ 
ed. In fome-of the wheat which was carefully ex¬ 
amined, the eggs were found within the ftalk of a., 
very minute fize and whitilh colour, with, fomething 
of a yellowilh tinge. Inthofe where the worm was- 
formed, it was carefully wrapped up furrounded by 
different coats of the flioot in which it lay, as if it 
had been fkilfully and tenderly rolled up for its pre* 
fervation ; around it the ftalk was plainly eaten away 
fometimes nearly through. The worm ftrongly refem- 
bles the Ikipper in cheefe, fomewhat thinner, and ra¬ 
ther longer, of a whitilh caft. The ground on which 
this wheat was fown was rich garden ground, high 
and dry ; the natural foil a ftrong red clay ; few of 
the Ihoots, of which there were many in one clufter in 
proportion to their number, were hurt by the fly. 

This was imputed to the ftrength of the foil, which 
producing a robuft powerful growth, refilled, in a 
great degree, the attack of the fly, though the weak 
ihoots fullered generally. 

10. A fimilar account of the Heffian fly is given by 
Mr Jacobs, an experienced farmer in the the countyof 
Montgomery. From his obfervations the egg is nfually 
depofitedin the funnel or (heath a little ahove thefirft 
joint. When the eggs ar© laid in the autumn or 

fpring; 
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Heffian (pring, they are utterly deftruccivc of the growth of 
Fly. the wheat j but when they are depofited fhortly be- 

—v- - fore the harveft, the grainor even the ftalk isfcarcely 

aftedted, efpecially inrich ground. The egg, he fays, 
is at hr ft very minute ; it grows rapidly, becomes full 
and large, and turns to a brown hue, in fize and co¬ 
lour very like a flax feed. A material difference was 
alfo perceived between rich and poor ground withre- 
fpeft to the ravages of the fly ; but none between moift 
and dry foils. He is alfo of opinion that the yellow- 
bearded wheat will refill the attacks of the fly; and that 
rolling and feeding the wheat will be of great fervice. 

u. A farmer in Jerfey, who dates his letter from 
Hunterdon, Jan. 30. 1787, obferves that though the 
fly is fuppofed to advance about iy miles annually, 
and neither waters nor mountains obftrudt its paf- 
fage; yet when difturbed, he never faw them take a 
flight of above five or fix feet; neverthelefs they are 
fo adtive, that it is Very difficult to catch them. They 
firft appear towards the end of September ; and foon 
after their eggs appear hatched, in colour and fize like 
a flax-feed: they are very low at the joints fomc even 
in the ground ; and here they harbour all winter. On 
the firft appearance in any diftridt, their numbers be¬ 
ing fmall they feldom cut off the crop in this ftate, 
which is often the cafe the fecond or third year. In 
the fpring, after warm weather they again appear 
as a fmall worm, and deftroy the crop. The remedies 
propofed by this farmer are, lowing upon rich ground 
elder, and rolling. A gentleman wliofe account was 
dated on the firft of November 1786, fays, that their 
eggs rcfemble what is commonly called i\itfly-biota on 
meat, being very fmall, and only in one place. Soon 
after the other blades of wheat proceeding from the 
faille kernel inclofe ihe firft, the egg is covered, and 
agreeeable to the ufual progrefs of infedts arrives at the 
ftateofa worm,anddefeends towards the root, where 
it confumcs the tender blade, fometimes deftroyingthe 
whole crop in the fall; but if by reafon of the fer¬ 
tility of the foil, and other concurrent circumftances, 
the vegetation is fo rapid as to baffle their efforts, fome 
of the latter-laid eggs, when at the worm ftate, en¬ 
trench themfelves in-the ground to the depth of an 
inch or more, where he had found them after fevere 
frofts changed from a white to agreenifli colour and 
aftnofLtransparent ; from this they proceed to the au- 
reli.i ftate, and thus continue probably in the ground 
till the fpring, when the fly is again produced, which 
again lays its eggs, and finiihes the work begun in the 
fall to the total deftrudlion of the crop. Another piece 
of intelligence he gives, but not from hisownobferva- 
tion, that by feeding the wheat very clofe in the win¬ 
ter and fpring if the land is rich, it will again fpring 
up, and the worms do not much injure the fecond . 
growth. By another correfpoudent we are informed, 
that maritime places are lefs liable to beinfefted with 
the fly than the interior parts of the country ; and 
therefore recommends as an experiment, that fine fait ■ 
fliould be fprinkled on the wheat juft before, or very 
foon after, the appearance of the fly. By others el¬ 
der has been much reepmmended, as well as rolling, 
though the bearded wheat already mentioned feems- 
to be the only effedlual remedy. 

12. By another communication from Mr Morgan 


to the Philadelphia Society for promoting agriculture, Hcffian 
he informs us, that lie had made himfelf acquainted Fly* 
with the fly by breeding a number of them from the “~ v 
chryfalis into the perfect ftate. The fly is at firft of 
a white body with long black legs and whiikers, fo 
fmall and motion lefs as not to be eaiily perceived by 
the naked eye, though very difcernible with a micro- 
fcope ; but they foon become black and very nimble, 
both on the wing and feet, being about the lize of a 
fmall ant. During the height of the brood in June, 
where jo or r 00 of the nits have been depofited on 
one ftalk of wheat, he has fometimes difeovered, even 
with the naked eye, fome of them to twift and move 
on being difturbed : this is while they are white ; but 
they do not then travel from one ftalk to another, nor 
to different parts of the fame ftalk. The ufual time 
of their fpring hatching from the cryfalis is in May. 

“ Thole (fays he) who are doubtful whether the fly 
is in their neighbourhood, or cannot find their eggs or 
nits in the wheat may fatisfy themfelves by opening 
their windows at night and burning a candle in the 
room.. The fly will enter in proportion to their num¬ 
bers abroad. The firft night after the commencement 
of wheat harveft, this feafon, they filled my dining¬ 
room in filch numbers as to be exceedingly trouble- 
fomein the eating and drinking veffels. Without ex- 
aggeration I may fay, that a glafs tumbler from which 
beer had been juft drank at dinner, had joo flies in it 
in a few minutes-. The windows are filled with them 
when they defire to make their cfcape. They are very 
diftinguifhable from every other by-their horns or 
whiikers.” With regard to the cure, it feems to be 
confirmed that the fowing of that called the yellow 
beardedwheat can only be depended upon. Theflyin- 
deed willrefidein fields ofthis wheat, and lay itseggs 
upon the ftalks ; but no injnry was ever known to hap¬ 
pen except in one fingle inftance, whereit was fown 
in a field along with the common fort, and that in a 
very fmall proportion toit. By another account, how¬ 
ever, we are told that this yellow-bearded wheat is e- 
qually liable to be deftroyeff in the autumn with the 
common kind ; fo that the only method of fecuring 
the crop is by fowing it late in the feafon, when the 
fly is moftly over. 

13. The uimoft pains were taken by the Britifh 
government to find out whether this deftructive infedt 
exifts in Germany or any of the northern countries of 
Europe; but from the accounts received, it 1 appears 
that it has not hitherto been obferved, or at leaft if it 
exifts the damage done by it is too inconsiderable to - 
attradl notice. 

14. From the whole correfpondence on this fivbject, 

which from the abridgement juft now given of it is 
evidently fomewhat difeordant, Sir Jofeph Banksdrevv 
up a report for the privy council dated March 12. 1789^ 
in which he-ftates the following particulars; 1. The 
appearance of the fly in Long Ifland was obfer¬ 
ved in 1779. We muft Tuppofe this to be meant 
that its deftrudtive effedts became then firft percep¬ 
tible; for it feems undoubtedly .to have been known 
in the. year 1776. 2.. The opinion of colonel Mor¬ 

gan, that it was imported by the Heffians, feems to be 
erroneous as no fuch infect can be found to exit! in 
Germany or any other part of. Europe. 3. Since its 

' . firft,. 
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firft appearance in Long I (land it has advanced at the 
rate of 15 or 20 miles a year, and neither waters nor 
mountains have impeded its progrefs. It was feen 
eroding the Delaware like a cloud from the Fall’s 
'Townlhip to Makefield; had reached Saratoga, 200 
■miles from its firft appearar.ee, infefting the counties 
'of Middlefex, Somerfet, Huntington, Morris, Suflex,* 
'the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, all the wheat coun¬ 
ties of Connecticut, &c. committing the mod dread¬ 
ful ravages,- attacking wheat, rye, .barley, and timothy 
grafs. 4. The Americans who have’differed by this 
'infeft, fpeak of it in terms of the greated horror. In 
colonel Morgan’s letter to fir John Temple, he ufes 
the following expreflions. ,£ Were it to reach Great 
.-Britain, it would be the greated fcourge that ifland 
ever experienced ; as it multiplies from heat and moi- 
dure, and the mod intenfe frods have no effeft on the 
egg or aurtiia. Were a dingle draw, containing the 
infeft, -egg, or aurelia, to be carried and fafely depo- 
fited in the centre -of Norfolk in England, it would 
multiply in a few years, fo as to dedroy all the wheat 
and barley crops of the-whole kingdom. There can¬ 
not exid fuch-an attrocious villain as to commit fuch 
an aft intentionally. 5. No fatisfaftory account of 
the mode in which this infeft is propagated has hither¬ 
to been obtained. Thofe who fay that the eggs arc 
depofited on the dock from fix or eight to 50, and by 
- theirgrowth comprefs and hinder the dalk front grow¬ 
ing, are evidently erroneous, and the authors of them 
V have plainly midaken the animal ilfelf for its egg's. It 
is diffident to-remember, that eggs do not grow or 
rincreafe in bulk, to prove that what they obferved 
was nor eggs. 6. The landholders opinion, that the 
seggs- are depofited on the ripe grains of wheat, though 
contradifted by colonel Morgan, is not difproved, as 
the colonel advances no argument againft it. 7. A 
letter dated New York, September 1. 1786, fays that 
the eggs are depolited on the young blade refembling 
what we call a fly-blow in meat; very fmall, and but 
one in a place • but this though the only natural mode 
•of accounting for the appearance of the infeft, had it 
-"been true, mud undoubtedly have been confirmed by 
numbers ofobfervations. 8. Even though this fliould 
be found hereafter to he the cafe, there will dill re¬ 
main a danger of the aurelias being beaten oft by the 
flail from the draw inthrelhing the wheat, and im¬ 
ported into Britain along with it; the prefence of thefe 
flies in barns having been fully proved by the obferva- 
Yionsof Melfrs Potts and Bond. 9. None of the re¬ 
medies propoffd againft this dedruftive infeft have 
been in any degree effeftual, excepting that of fowing 
•the yellow bearded wheat the draw of which is fuf- 
ficiently drong to refid the imprefllon of the infeft, 
*nd even if its eggs are depofited upon it,receives little 
injury in point of produce ingrain: this provides, 
however, no remedy for the lots of the’barley crop, 
nor for that which mud be incurred by fowing the 
yellow-bearded wheat on lands better fuited by nature 
for the produce of other kinds ; it appears alfo that 
this very kind is liable to degenerate, and probably 
from a different canfe than that propofed by colonel 
Morgan, viz. the mixture with common wheat. 10 
Though the agricultural Society at Philadelphia, as 
well as colonel Morgau have declared their opinions 
decifivcly thatno danger caii-arife from wheat import¬ 


ed into Britain, as the infeft has no immediate een- Hrifian 
neftion with the grain ; yet with nearly if not exactly Fly, 
the fame materials before.him which thefe gentlemen v ' 
were funiilhed with, Sir Jofeph Banks could not avoid 
drawings conclufion direftly contrary; and he con¬ 
cludes his report with the words of Mr Bond in a let¬ 
ter to the marquis of Caermarthen. “ Satisfaftoryas it 
would be to my feelings to be able to fay with preci- 
lion, that I apprehend no danger of extending the 
mifehief by feed, my duty urges me to'declare, that 
I have not heard or fee 11 any conclufive faft by which 
I could decide in a matter of fuch importance; and 
till that teft occurs, the wifdom of guarding againft fo 
-grievous a calamity is obvious.” 

■On the 27th of April the fame year, another pa¬ 
per, by way of appendix to the foregoing was given 
in by fir Jofeph Banks. In this he again obferves, 
that none of the deferiptions of any European infeft 
hitherto publilhed anfwer exaftly to the Heffian fly. 

In, a letter from Mr Bond to the marquis of Caermar¬ 
then he mentions another kind of inleft in the ftate 
of Maryland, called by way of eminence the fy ; and 
which in fome things refembles the Helfian fly, though 
it cannot be accounted the fame. It makes its way 
into the mow, and bites the ends of the grain percep¬ 
tibly ; and no doubt depofits its eggs in the grain it- 
felf: fince it has been obferved, that wheat recently 
threlhed, and laid in a dry warm place, will foon be 
covered withan extreme clammy cruft, which binds 
the wheat on the furface together in fuch a way as to 
admit its being lifted in lumps; but the wheat beneath 
will not be hurt to any conftdcrable depth. Such is 
the quality of this fly, that if the hand be inferted in¬ 
to the heap affefted by - it, watery blifters are imme¬ 
diately raifed ; and the farmers and (laves, riding up¬ 
on bags of this infefted wheat, never fail to befeverely 
bliftered thereby. “ This infeft (fays he) is called 
in Maryland the Revolution fy, by the friends of the 
Britilh government; but from all I can learn it is not 
the fame infeft which originated on Long llland, and 
is called th zHeJfian fly (by way of opprobrium) by 
thofe who favoured the revolution. All the papers I 
have read on the Heflian fly are very inaccurate, not 
to fay contradiftory ; and I am convinced it is by no 
means a fettled point at this moment in wtiat m ann er 
and»place the eggs-of thtfe infefts are depofited. The 
policy which induced government to open the-ports 
being founded on an appearance of a fcarcity of corn, 
that evil may be remedied by the admiffion of flour 
in Head of grain ; and tho’ tjie countries from whence 
the flour is carried will have the advantage of the 
manufafture, ftill that cannot be reckoned as an ob- 
jeft, wlienoppofed in the fcale to an evil of fuch im- 
menfe magnitude as the introduftion of fo deftruftivc 
an infeft may occafion. The ravages here are beyond 
conception ruinous. Many farmers have had theft- 
crops fo completely cut off' as to be left without bread- 
corn or even feed-corn. If the mealure of confining 
the importation to flour alone fliould be adopted great 
attention Ihould be paid to the quality of the flour ad¬ 
mitted into the Britilh ports. An infinite deal of-the 
wheat of the laft harveft is of a very wretched qua¬ 
lity ; and ftratagems will be praftifed to give an ex- 
tenfive vent to fo clfentisl a ftapleof the middle ftates 
of America.” 

la 
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Hefy chim In another letter to the fame noble man, Mr Bond themfelves; in which fenfe, the heterogeneities of a Hsteroge- 

II exprefl'es himfelf to the following purpol'e. “ I have body are the fame thing with the impurities thereof. neous 

Heteroge- not b een abi e t0 coiled all y decided information which HETEROGENEOUS, orHETEROGENEAL, life* I' 

«-neity. fixes the eifential point, how far the infedt may be rally imports fomething ofadifferent nature, or that 
communicated by feed. It is a matter at this time con lifts of parts of different or dillimilar kinds ; inop- 
quite undecided here : nor have I heard or obferved polition to homogeneous. The word is Greek ; formed 
any very conclufive realou to fuppofe that the fly makes of« ts,c 5 alter, “ different,” and ya h genus, « kind 
its way generally into barns and ricks. Averyintel-' <[• d. compofed of different kinds of parts, 
ligent farmer in the county of Bucks, informed me- Heterogeneous Light, is by Sir Ifaac Newton faid to 
that it was the prevailing opinion there, and fo 1 found be that which conliftsof rays of different degrees of re- 
it, that the fly did not either in the field, or in the frangibility. Thus the common light ofthe fun or clouds 
mow atfeel the grain of the wheat: a neighbour of is hoterogeneous, being a mixture of all fons of rays, 
his, in threfliing the littlewheat he had faved laft har- Heterogeneous Nouns, one of the three variations 
vefl, obferved the fly rife from the draw in great ntrni- in irregular nouns ; or fuch as 1 are of one gender in the 
bers wherever it was ftruck by the flail; but though lingular number, andof another in thepliiral.—Hetero. 
it was at firft prefumed that the fly hadinfinuated it-' geneotis, under which are comprehended mixed nouns, 
felf into'the mow for thepurpofe ofdepofitingits eggs are fix-fold. r. Tliofe which are ofthe mafculine 
in the grain or in the ltraw, no trace of the egg gender in the Angular number, and neuter in the plu- 
could be difeoveredfrom the appearance of any mucus ral; as, hie tartarus,hac tartara. 2. Thofe which arc 
or duft, either in the grain or in the ltraw ; hence mafculine in the Angular number, .but mafculine and; 
it was inferred that all the michief was done ill the neuter in the plural; as, hie locus, hi loci & hac loca. 
field.” 3. Such as are feminine in the lingular number, but 

HESYCHIUS, the moft celebrated of all the an- neuter in the plural ; as, hac carbafus, ir hac carbafa.. 
cient Greek grammarians wliofe works are now extant, 4- Such nouns as are neuter in the Angular number,, 
was a Chriftian ; and, according to fome, the fame but mafculine in the plural ; as, hoc coeluns, hi coslt. 
with Hefychius pairiarch of Jerufalem, who died in 5. Such as are neuter in the Angular, but neuter and. 

609. He wrote a Greek lexicon ; which, in the opi- mafculine in the plural; as, hoc raflrum, hi raflri, & 
nion of Cafaubon, is the mofl learned and ufeful work hac rajlra. And, 6,.Snch as are neuter in the fingu- 
of that kind produced by the ancients. Schrevelius lar, but feminine in thepliiral number; as,hoc epulum,. 
publifhed a good edition ofitini668, in 4 0, with haepula. 

■ notes; butthebeflis that of John Alberti, printed at Heterogeneous Qantities , are thofe which are of 
Leyden in 1746, in two vols folio. fuch different kind and confideration, as that one of 

HETERIARCH, Hjeteriarcha, in antiquity, them, taken any number of times, never equals or ex- 
an officer in the Greek empire, whereof there were ceeds the other. 

two fpecies; the one called Amply heteriarch, and the Heterogeneous Surds, are fuch as have different ra- 
other great heteriarch, who had the direction of the dical figns; as, V aa, and 3 f bb; s V 9, and 7 f 19, 
former. HETEROSCII, in geography, a term of relation,. 

The word is Greek, st a-p/ap^a, formedofthe Greek denoting fuch inhabitants of the earth as have their- 
»T«/po{ foetus, “ companion, ally,” and a f - x „ impenum-, lhadows falling but one way, as thofe who live, be- 
command.” Their principal fundtion was to com- tween the tropics and polar circles ; whole fhadows aiu 
mand the troops of the allies ; befides which, they noon in north latitude are always to the ntxrthward,. 
had fome other duties in the emperor’s court, described and in fouth latitude to the fouthward-. 
by Codin, De Officiis, cap. 5. n. 30, 31, 32, 37. HETH, the- father of the Hitches, was the eldeft 

HETEROCLITE, Heterocliton, in grammar, fon of Canaan-(Gen. x. 15.), and dwelt fouth ward *f. 
an irregular or anomalous word, which either in de- thepromifed land, at Hebron or thereabouts. Ephron,. 
clenfion, conjugation, or regimen, deviates from the an inhabitant of Hebron, was of the race of Heth,. 
ordinary rules of grammar. The word is Greek, e^pc- and this whole city in Abraham’s time was peopled; 

; formed of s-repac alter, “ another different,” and by the children of Heth. There are fome who main-- 
axjva, “ I decline.’’ tain that there was a city called Heth, but we find no 

Heteroclite is more peculiarly applied to nouns fooefteps ofk in the fcripturc. 
which vary or are irregular in point of declenfion ; ha- HETRURIA, and Etruria, acelebrated country, 
ving fewer cafes, numbers, &c. than ordinary; or that of Italy, on the weft of the Tyber. It originally con- 
are of one declenfion in one number, and'another in tained 12 different nations, which had each their re- 
another : as. Hoc vas, vafis ; hat vafa, vafirum. fpedtive monarch. Their names were Veientes, Gr.- 

HE I'ERODOX, in polemical theology, fomething fini, Perufini, Cortonenfes, Arretini, Vetuloni; Vola- 
that is contrary to the faith or do&rine eftablilhed in terrain; Rufellani, Volfcinii; Tarquinii, Falifci, and 
the true church. The word is formed of the Greek Caere tan i. The inhabitants were particularly famous 
trspecTo^sc; a compound of mptt “ alter” and tfofa^oph for their fuperftition and ftridt confidence in omens,. • 
nion.” Thus, we fay a heterodox opinion, a heterodox dreams, auguries, &c. They all proved powerful and - 
divine, &c. The word' Hands in oppofition to or- refolute enemies lo theriftng empire of the Romans,., 
thodox. and were conquered only after much effufion of bleed: 

HETEROGENEITY, in phyfics,, the quality or HEViEI (anc. geog.), one of thefevenpeople who 
difpolition which denominates a thing heterogeneous, occupied Canaan ; a principal and numerous people, and. 

The word is alfa ufed for the heterogeneous parts the fame with thtKadtmnai, dwelling at the foot of 

Hewnoa * 
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Heuchera Hermon and partly of Libanus, or between Libanus 
H and Hermon (Judges iii. 3.) To this Bochartrcfers 
KtutV.en tficfables concerning Cadmus and his wife Harmonia, 
- or Htrmonia, changed to ferpents; the name Hevi de¬ 
noting a wild bead, fuch as is aferpent. Cadmus, who 
is faidtohave carried the ufe of letters to Greece, feerns 
tb have been a Kadmonean; of whom the Greeks fay 
that he came to their country from Phoenicia. 

HEUCHERA, in botany ; a genus of the digynia 
• order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants. 
There are live petals ; the capfule is biroArated and 
bilocular. 

HEVELIUS, or Heveuce, (John), an eminent 
aAronomer, was .burn at Dantzic in i6u. He Au- 
, died in Germany, England, and France, and every 
where obtained theeAeem of the learned. He was the 
firA that difeovered a kind of libration in the moon, 

. and made feveral important obfervations on the other 
. planets. He alfo difeovered feveral fixed Aars, which he 
named the firmament of So-b.iejki, in honour of Johnlll. 
king of Poland. His wife was alfo well .(killed in 
■aAronomy, and made a part of the obfervations pub- 
lifhedby her hufband. In 1673 he publifhed a de- 
feription of the inAruments with which.he made his 
obfervations, under the title of Machina C'elefiis : and 
in 1679 he publiilted the fecondpart of this work ; 
but in September the fame year, while he was at a feat 
in the country, he had the misfortune to have his lioufe 
•atDautzic burnt 'down. ’By this calamity he is faid 
to have fuAained a lofs • of feveral thoufand pounds; 
having not only his obfervatory and all his valuable 
inAruments and ■ apparatus deAroyed, but alfo a great 
number of copiesof his Machina Coeleflis ; which acci¬ 
dent has made this fecond part very fcarce, and confe- 
quently very dear . In the year 1690 were publifhed 
Firmamentum S»biefcianuvi2.n& Prodomus afronomica 
ir , nova tabula flares , una cum catalogo fixarum, in 
■ which he lays down the neceffary preliminaries for ta¬ 
king an exact catalogue of the Aars. But thefe works 
are poAlmmous ; for Hevelius died in 1687, on his 
birth-day, aged 76. He was a man greatly eAeemed 
by his countrymen, not only on account of his great 
reputation and fkill in aAronomy, but as a very excel¬ 
lent and worthy raagiArate. He was made a bnrgo- 
maAer of Dantzic ; which office he is faid to have exe¬ 
cuted with the. utmoA integrity and applaufe. He was 
alfo very highly eAeemed by foreigners; and not only 
by thofe (killed in aAronomy and the fciences, but by 
foreign princes and potentates : as appears abundantly 
from a colledtion of theirletterswhichwereprintedat 
Dantzic in the year 1683. 

HEURNIUS, or Van Hetjrn, (John), a learned 
.phyfician, was born at Utrecht in 1543 ; andAudied 
at Louvain, Paris, Padua, and Pavia. At his return to 
:his native country he became magiArate of AmAer- 
-dam ; after which he was prof effor of phyfic at Leyden, 
andre&or of the univerfity of that city, where he died 
•in i6or. He wrote, among other works, feveral trea- 
tifeson the difeafes of different parts of the body, and- 
feveral commentaries on the works of Hiprocrates— 
Otho Heurnius his fon was alfo profeffor of phyfic at 
Leyden, and wrote feme books. 

HEUSDEN, a Arong town of the United Pro- 
vincesj in Holland, feated on the river Maefe, among 


marfttes, with a handfome caAle, in E. Long. J. 3. Hewfbn 
N. Lat. Ji. 47. TJ I , 

HEWSON (William), 3 very ingenious anatomiA, Hcxapla.* 
was born in 1739. He became aliiAant to Dr Hunter, 
and was afterwards in pannerfliip with him ; but, on 
their difagreement, read anatomical lectures at his own 
lioufe (in which he was feconded by Mr Falconer). 

He wrote Inquiries into the Properties of the Blood, 
and the lymphatic Syllem, 2 vols ; and difputed with 
Dr Monro the difeovery of the lymphatic fyffem of 
veffels in oviparous animals. He died in 1774. 

HEXACHORD, in ancient mulic, a concord call- 
-ed by the moderns a fixth. 

HEXAGON, in geometry a figure of fix (ides and 
angles ; and if thefe lides and angles are equal, it is 
called a regular hexagon. 

HEXAHEDRON, in. geometry one of the five 
platonic bodies, or regular folids, being the fame with 
a cube. 

"HEXAMETER, in ancient poetry a kindof verfe 
confiAing of fix feet; the firA four of which may be 
indifferently either fpondees or dadlyles ; the fifth is 
generally a daftyl and the fixth always a fpondee. Such 
is the following Verfe of Horace : 

1 23 4jr 6 

Aut pro\dejfe ve\lunt, aut\dele\£lars po\eta. 
HEXAMILION, Hexamili, or Hexamilium, a 
celebrated wall, builtby the emperor Emanuel in 1413 
over the ifihmus of Corinth. It took its name from 
1% fix , and which in the vulgar Greek (ignitie* 

a mile , as being fix miles long. 

The defign of the hexamilion was to defend Pelopon- 
nefus from the incurfionsof the barbarians.Amurath II. 
having raifed the fiege of ConAantinople in the year 
1422, demolifhed the hexamilion, though he had be¬ 
fore concluded a peace with the Greek emperor; The 
Venetians refioreditin the year 1463,by 30,000 work¬ 
men, employed for 15 days, and covered by an army 
commanded by Bertoldo d’EAegeneral of the land for¬ 
ces, and Louis Loredano commander of the fea.—The 
infidels made feveral attempts upon it : but were re- 
pulfed, and obliged to retire from the neighbourhood 
thereof : but Bertoldo being killed at the fiege of Co¬ 
rinth, which was attempted foon after, Bertino Calci- 
nato, who took on him the command of the army, a- 
bandoned,upon the approach of the beglerbeg,both the 
fiege and the defence of the wall which had coA them 
fo dear ; upon which it was finally demolilhed. 

HEXANDRIA, in botany, (from e£ fix, and «vns 
a man); the name of the fixtli clafs in Linnaeus’s, 
fexual method, confiAing of plants with hermaphro¬ 
dite flowers, which are furnilhed with fix Aaminaor 
male organs, that are of an equal length. See Bota¬ 
ny^. 430. 

HEXAPLA (formedof /*,.and 7 open , 1 

unfold), in church hiAory, a Bible difpofed in fix co¬ 
lumns ; containing the text and divers verfions there¬ 
of compiled and publilhed by Origen, with a view of 
fecuring the facred text from future corruptions, and 
to correct thofe that had been already introduced. 

Eufebius. KiA. Eccl. lib. vi. cap. 16. relates, that 
Origen, after his return from Rome under Caracalla, 
applied himfelf to learn Hebrew, and began to colledt 
the feveral verfions that hadbe^n made of the facred 

writings, 


3 
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Hexapla. writings, and of thcfe to compofe his Tetrapla and 

'---' Hexapla ; others, however, will not allow him to 

have began till the time of Alexander, after he had 
retired into Paleftine, about the year 231. 

To conceive what this Hexapla was, it mult be ob- 
ferved, that, betides the tranflation of the facred wri¬ 
tings, called the Septuagint, made under Ptolemy Phi- 
l idelphus, above 28oyears before Chrilt, the Scripture 
had been fince tranflated into Greek by other inter¬ 
preters. The fir 11 of ttiofe verlions, or (reckoning the 
Septuagint) the fecond, was that of Aquila, a profe- 
lyte Jew, the firft edition of which hepublilhed in the 
I2‘.h year of the emperor Adrian, or about the year 
of Chrift 128 ; the third was that of Symmachus, pub- 
lifltcd, as is commonly fuppofed, under Marcus Aure¬ 
lias, but, as fonre fay, under Septimius Severus, about 
the year 200 ; the fourth was that of Theodotion, 
prior to that of Symmachus, under Commodus, or 
about the year 175. Thefe Greek verlions, fays Dr. 
Kennicott, were made by the Jews from their corrupt¬ 
ed copies of the Hebrew, and were defigned to ftand 
in the place of the Seventy, againlt which they were 
prejudiced, becaufe it feenied to favour the Chriftians. 
The fifth was found at Jericho, in the reign of Cara- 
calla, about the year 217 ; and the fixth was difeover- 
ed at Nicopolis, in the reign of Alexander Severus, 
about the year 228 : lallly, Origen himfelf recovered 
part of a leventh, containing only the Pfalms. 

* Now Origen, who had held frequent difputations 

with the Jews in Egypt and Palefline, obferving that 
they always objefted againlt thofe palfages of Scrip¬ 
ture quoted againlt them, and appealed to the Hebrew 
text ; the better to vindicate thofe paflages, and con¬ 
found the Jews by Ihowing that the Seventy had given 
the fenfe of the Hebrew, or rather to Ihow by a num¬ 
ber of different verfions what the real fenfe of the He¬ 
brew was, undertook to reduce all thefe feveral ver¬ 
fions into a body along with the Hebrew text, fo as 
they might be ealily confronted, and afford a mutual 
light to each other. 

He made the Hebrew text his Itandard ; and allow¬ 
ing that corruptions might have happened, and that 
the old Hebrew'copies might and did read differently, 
he contented himfelf with marking fuch words or fen- 
tences as were not in his Hebrew text, nor the latter 
Greek verfions, and adding fuch words or fentences 
as were omitted in the Seventy, prefixing au allerilk 
to the additions, and anobeliik to the others. 

In order to this, he made choice of eight columns : 
in the firll he gave the Hebrew text in Hebrew cha¬ 
racters ; in the fecond the fame text in Greek charac¬ 
ters ; the reft were filled with the feveral verfions 
abovementioned ; all the columns anfwering verfefofi 
verfe, and phrafe for phrafe ; and in the Pfalms there 
was a ninth column for the feventh verlion. 

This work Origen called e£«tx« Hexapla, q. d fex- 
tufli , or work of fix columns, as only regarding the 
firft fix Greek verlions. See Tetrapla. 

Indeed, St. Epiphanius, taking in likewife the two 
columns of the text, calls the work Odlapla, as con¬ 
fiding of eight columns. 

This celebrated work, which Mor.tfaucon imagines 
confided of fifty large volumes, perifhed long ago, 
probably with the library at Csefarea, where it was 
preferved, in the year 653 ; though feveral of the an¬ 
cient writers havepreferved us pieces thereof : parti- 
VoL.VlIl. 


cularly St Chryfoftom oil the Pfalms, Pbiloponus in Hcxaftylc 
his Hexameron, &c. Some modern writers have ear- |j 
ncftly endeavoured to colled .'ragments of the Hcxa- Heydon. 
pla, particularly Flaminius Nobilius, Drufius, and F. v 
Montfaucon, in two folio volumes, printed at Paris 
in 1713. 

HEXASTYLE, in architecture, a building with 
ft* columns in front. 

HEXHAM, a town of Northumberland, tituated 


near the conflux of the north and fouth Tyne. It is 


commonly reckoned to be the Alexodunum of the Ro¬ 
mans, where the firft cohort of the Spaniards were in 


garrifon. It was made a bifliop’s fee by Etheldreda, 


wife of king Egfred, in the year 675. Its firft bi- 
Ihop St Wilfred built here a rnoft magnificent cath e¬ 
dral and monaftery, and it was poffelfed by feven hi- 
fhops fucceflively ; hut being very much infefted by 
the Danes, the fee was removed to York. The town 


and'priory Were deftroyed by the Scots in 1296, and 
pillaged again in 1346. There was a remarkable and 
bloody battle fought near this town between the 
hotifes of Lancafter and York, wherein the former 


were defeated, chiefly by the extraordinary bravery 


and conduct of John Nevil, lord Montactite, who was 
for that reafon created carl of Northumberland. The 


prefent town is not populous, and the ftreets are nar¬ 
row, with ill built houfes. The market-place, near 
the centre of the town,is a fpacious fquare,and is flip- 
plied by a fountain with water. Ampng the remains 
of ancient ftrufhires, is a gateway of Saxon architec¬ 
ture, leading to the priory, but of a much older date. 
There are two ancient towers in the town, one of 
which is ufed as a feflions-houfe, and was formerly an 
exploratory tower ; the other is on the top of a hill 
towards the Tyne, of remarkable architecture, which 
has been much higher than at prefent, and has two 
dungeons within it, belides feveral chambers with very 
little narrow windows. The town has a charity or 
grammar fchool. It was in 1571 annexed to the 
county of Cumberland ; but only in civil matters ; for 
its ecclefiaftical jurifdidion is not the fame with the 
reft of the county, it being ftill a peculiar belonging 
to the archbilhop of York ; and the vulgar ftill call the 
neighbouring country Hexbamlhire. It is a corpo¬ 
ration governed by a bailiff cholen yegrly. Newcastle 
is about ij miles diltance. The markets here are 
Tuefday and Saturday ; fairs on Auguft y. and No¬ 
vember 8. A rivulet, called Hcxbold, runs by the 
town, which fometimes overflows fuddenly. 

HEYDON, a little, pleafant, well-built town of 
Yorkfhire, in that part called Holdermfie, feared on a 
river that falls into the Humber. It has now but one 


church, tho’ there are the remains of two more ; and 
had formerly a confiderable trade, which is now loft, 
on account of its being fo near Hull. The houfes 
being rebuilt, adds to the beauty of the place. It is 
a corporation ; and is governed by a mayor, a re¬ 
corder, nine aldermen, and two bailiffs, who have the 
power of choofing flieriffs, and are juftices of the 
peace. It fends two members to parliament. W. 
long. o. 55. N. Lat. 33. 46. 

Heydon (John), who fometimes aflumed the name 
of F.ugeniusTheodid ifius,was a 'treat pretender tofkill 
in the Roficrucian pliilofophy and the celeftial figns, , 
iti the reign of king Charles I.; and wrote a conquer¬ 
able number of chemical and aftrological works, with 
3 Rf very 
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HeyHn very lingular titles. This ridiculous author was much 
Heywood. reflated to by the duke of Buckingham, who was in* 

^. v fatuated with judicial aftrology. He employed hint 

ro calculate the king’s and his own nativity, and was 
affiircd tint his flars had protnifed him great things. 
The duke alfo employed Hey don in forne treasonable 
and Seditious pradlices, for w hich he was lent to the 
Tower. He loft much of his former reputation by tel¬ 
ling Richard Cromwell and Thurloe who went to him 
difguifed like cavaliers, that Oliver would infallibly 
be hanged by a certain time ; which he outlived fevc- 
ral years. 

HEYLIN (Dr Peter), an eminent Englilh writer, 
was born at Burford, in Oxfordlhire, in i6co. He 
ftudied at Hart Hall, Oxford ; where he took his de¬ 
grees in arts and divinity, and became an able geogra¬ 
pher and lhftorian. lie was appointed one of the 
chaplains in ordinary to king Charles 1 . was pre- 
fented to the reftciry of Hemingford in Huiuingdoti- 
Ihire, made a prebendary of Weftminlter, and obtain¬ 
ed fereral other livings: but of thefe he was deprived 
by the parliament, who alfo fequeftcred his ellate ; by 
which means he and his family were reduced to great 
neceffity. However, upon the reftoration, hewasre- 
ftored to his fpiritualities ; but never role higher than 
to be fnbdean of Weflminfter. He died in 1662 ; 
and was interred in St Peter’s church in Weftminfter, 
where he had a neat monument erefted to his memory. 
His writings are very numerous: the principal of which 
are, 1. Flic, ocofmus, or a Defcription of the Great 
World . 2. Cofmographia. 3. The Hiftory of St George. 
4. Ecclejia Vindicata, or the Church of England Jufti- 
fied. 5. Eliftorical and Mifcell ancons Traffs, &c. 

HEYWOOD (John), one of the mod ancient dra¬ 
matic poets, was born at North-Minis, near St Alban’s 
in Hertfordlhire, and educated at Oxford. From 
thence he retired to the place of his nativity, where 
he ha*! the good fortune to become acquainted with 
Sir Thomas More, who, it feeros, had a feat in that 
neighbourhood. This patron of genius introduced this 
comic |oet to the princcfs Mary, and afterwards to 
her father Henry, who, we are told, was much de¬ 
lighted with his wit and Ikill in malic, apd by whom 
he was frequently rewarded. When kis former pa- 
tronefs, queen Mary, came to the crown, Heywood 
became a favourite at court, and continued often to 
entertain her majefty, exerciftng his fancy before her , 
even to the time that jbe lay l anguijhing on her deathbed. 
On the accellion of Elizabeth, being a zealous Papift, 
he thought fit to decamp, with other favourites of her 
deceafed Majefty. He fettlsd at Mechlin in Flanders, 
where he died in the year ij65.-Jolni Hey wood was a 
man of no great learning, nor were his poetical ta¬ 
lents by any means extraordinary ; but he pofleffed ta¬ 
lents of more importance in the times in which he 
Jived, namely, the talents of a jefter. He wrote feveral 
plays ; 500 epigrams ; A Dialogue in Verfe concerning 
EjtgliJh Proverbs ; and The Spider and Fly , a Parable, 
a thick 4to. Before the title of this lafh work is 
a whole-length wooden print of the author ; who is 
alfo reprefented at the head of every chapter in the 
book, of which there are 77—He left two Tons, who 
both became Jefuitsand eminent men: viz. Ellis Hey - 
wood, who continued fome time at Florence under the 
patronage of cardinal Pole, and became fo good a 


mafter of tlic Italian tongue, as to write aa treatifeiu HeyA'ood 
that language, intifled It Aloro ; he died at Louvain II 
about the year 1572. , His other fou was Jafper Hey- HiUfcus.. 
wood, who was obliged to relign a fellowihip at Ox¬ 
ford on account of his immoralities : he tranflateJ 
three tragedies of Seneca, and wrote various poems 
and devifes ; fome of which were printed in a volume 
intitled The Paradife of Dainty Devifes, 410, 15:73. 

He died at Naples in 1597. 

Heywood (Eliza), one of the moft voluminous no¬ 
vel writers that Britain ever produced ; of whom we 
know no more thin that her father was a tradelinan, 
and that ftie was born about theyear 1696. Intbeearly 
part of her life, her pen, whether to gratify her own 
difpofition on the prevailing taflc,dealt chiefly in licen¬ 
tious tales, and memoirs of perfonal fcandal; the cele¬ 
brated Atalantisof MrsManley ferved her for a model; 
and The Court of Cariwania, The ucv Utopia, with 
fome other pieces of a like nature, were the copies 
her genius produced. She alfo attempted dramatic wri¬ 
ting and performance, but did not fucceed in either. 
Whatever it wasthat provoked the refentmentof Pope, 
he gave full fcope to it by diftinguilhinglier as one of 
the prizes to be gained in the games introduced in ho¬ 
nour of Dullnefs, in his Dunciad. Neverthelefs, it 
feems undeniable, that there is much fpirit, and much 
ingenuity, in her manner of treating fhbjefts, which 
the friends of virtue may perhaps with fhe had never 
meddled with at all. But, whatever offence fhe may 
have given to delicacy or morality in her early works, 
fhe appears to have been Icon convinced of, and endea¬ 
voured to atone for, in the latter part of her life ; as 
no author then appeared a greater advocate for virtue. 

Among her riper productions may be fpecified. The 
Female Spectator, 4 vols ; The Hiftory of Mlfs Betjy 
Thoughtlefs, 4 vols; Jemmy and Jenny, Jeffamy, 3 vols ; 

The invifible Spy, 4 vols ; with a pamphlet intitled A 
prefentfor a fervant-maid. She died in 1759. 

HIAMEN, orEnouv. SeeEMouY. 

HIATUS, properly dignifies an opening, chafm, 
or gap ; but it is particularly applied to.thofe verfes 
where one word ends with a vowel, and the following 
word-begins with one, and thereby occalion the mouth 
to be more open, and the found to be very harlh. 

The term hiatus is alfo ufed in fpeaking of manu- 
feripts, to denote their defeats, or the parts that have 
been loft: or effaced. 

HIBISCUS, Syrian mallow: A genus of the 
polyandria order, belonging to the monodelphia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 37th order, Columnijerre. The calyx is double, 
the exterior one polyphyllous, the capfule quinquelo- 
cular and polyfpermous. 

Species. Of this genus there are 36 fpecies ; the 
moil remarkable are, i.The Syriacus, commonly call¬ 
ed althraa frutex, is a native of Syria. It rifes with 
fhrubby ftalks to the height of eight or ten feet, fend¬ 
ing out many woody branches covered with a fmcorh 
grey bark, garnifhed with oval fpear-fhaped leaves, 
whofe upper parrs are frequently divided into three 
lobes. The flowers come out from the wings of the 
ftalk at every joint of the fame year’s fhoot. They 
are large, and fhaped like thofe of the mallow, having 
five large, ronndifh petals which join at their bafe, 

Threading open at the top, in the ihape of ap open 

bell. 
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Hiliifcus. bell. Thefe appear in Auguft; and if the feafon is 

-as-v-- not too warm, there will be a fucccffion of flowers till 

September. The dowers are fucceeded by fhort cap¬ 
fules, with five cells, filled with kidney-fhaped feeds ; 
but unlefs the feafon proves warm, they will not ripen 
in Britain. Of this fpecies there are four or live 
varieties, differing in the colour of their flowers : the 
moff common hath pale purple flowers with dark bot¬ 
toms ; another hath bright purple flowers with black 
bottoms; a third hath white flowers with purple bot¬ 
toms ; and a fourth variegated flowers with dark bot¬ 
toms. There arealfo two with variegated leaves, which 
are by fome much efteemed. All thefe varieties are 
very ornamental in. a garden. 2. The Rofa Sinenlis, 
with anarborefeent ftem, and egg-pointedfawedleaves. 
It is a native of the Eaft-Indies, whence it has got 
the name of China rofe ; but the feeds having been 
carried by the French to their Weft-Indiafettlements, 
it hath thence obtained the name of Martinico refs. Of 
this there are the double and Angle flowering kinds ; 
the feeds of tlje firfl: frequently produce plants that 
have only Angle flowers, but the latter (eldom vary to 
.the double kind. 3. The mutabilis, or changeable rofe, 
has afoft fpongy ftem, which by age becomes ligneous 
and pithy. It rifes to the height of 12 or 14 feet, 
fending out branches towards the top, which are hairy, 
garnilhed withheart-fhaped leaves, cut into five aeute 
angles on their borders, and Hightly fawed on their 
edges ; of a lucid green on the upper Ade, but pale 
below. The flowers are produced from the wings of 
theleaves; the Angle arc-corn pofed of five petals which 
fpread ©pen, and are at firfl' white, but afterwards 
change to a bluflt rofe colour, and as they decay turn 
purple. In the Weft-Indies, all thefe alterations hap¬ 
pen on the fame day, and the flowers themfelves are of 
no longer duration; but in Britain the changes are 
not fo fudden. The flowers are furrounded by fhort, ; 
thick, blunt, capfules, which are very hairy ; having 
five cells, which contain many fmall kidney-fhaped 
feeds, having a fine plume of fibrous down adhering 
to them. 4. The albemofchus, or mufk-feeded liibif- 
cus, is a native of the Weft-Indies, where the French 
cultivate great quantities of it. The plant rifes with 
an herbaceous ftalk three or four feet high, fending 
out two or three fide branches, garnifhed with large 
leaves cut into fix or feven acute angles, fawed on their 
edges, having long footftalks, and placed alternately. 
The flacks and leaves of this fort are very hairy. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves upon 
pretty long footftalks which Hand eredl. They are 
large, of a fulphur colour, with purple bottoms and 
are fucceeded by pyramidical five-cornered capfules, 
which open in five cells, filled with large kidney-fha¬ 
ped feeds, of a very mufky odour, 5. The tiliaceus, or 
maho-tree; is a native of both the Indies. It rifes 
with a woody, pithy ftem, to the height of ten feet, 
dividing into feveral branches towards the top, which 
are covered with a woolly down, garnifhed with heart- 
fhaped leaves ending in acute points. They are of a 
lucid green on their upper fide, and hoary on the un¬ 
der fide, full of large veins, and are placed alternately. 
The flowers are produced in loofe fpikes at the end of 
the branches, and are of a whitifh -yellow colour. They 
are fucceeded by Ihort acuminated capfules, opening 


in five cells, filled with kidney-fhaped feeds. 6. The 
trionum, Venice mallow, or flower of an hour, is a 
native of fome parts of Italy, arid has long been cul¬ 
tivated in the gardens of England. It rifes with a 
branching ftalk a foot and a half high, having many 
fhort fpines, which are foft and do not appear unlefs 
clofely viewed: the leaves are divided into three lobes, 
which are deeply jagged almoft to the midrib. The 
Hewers come out at the joints of the ftalks, upon pret¬ 
ty longfoot-ftalks. They have a double empalement; 
the ourcr being compofed of ten long narrow leaves, 
which join at their bafe : the inner is of one thin leaf 
fwollen like a bladder, cut into five acute fegments at 
the top, having many longitudinal purple ribs, and is 
hairy. Both thefe are permanent, and inclofe the 
capfule after the flower is part. The flower is com¬ 
pofed of five obtufe petals; which fpread open at the 
top; the lower part forming an open bell-fhaped flow¬ 
er. Thefe have dark purple bottoms, but are of a 
pale fulphur-colour above. In hot weather the flow¬ 
ers continue but a few hours open ; however, there is 
a fucccffion of flowers that open daily for a confider- 
able time. 7. The efculentus, or eatable hibifeus, rifes 
to five or fix feet; has broad five parted leaves, and 
yellow large flowers. The pod or okra is from two 
to fix inches long, and one inch diameter. When 
ripe, it opens longitudinally in five different places, 
and difeharges a number of heart-lhaped feeds. 

Culture. The firfl fort may be propagated either by 
feeds or cuttings. The feeds may be fown in potsfill- 
ed with light earth about the latter end of March, and 
the young plants tranfplanted about the fame time 
next year. They will fucceed in the full ground; but 
muff be covered in winter wliilft young, otherwife 
they are apt to be deftroyed. The fecond, third, fifth, 
and feventh forts are propagated by feeds; which muft 
be fown in a hot-bed. The young plants are to be 
tranfplanted into fmall feparate pots, and treated like 
other tender vegetables, only allowing them a good 
fhare of air. The fourth fort is annual in Britain, 
though biennial in thofe places where it is native. 
It is propagated by feeds, and muft be treated in the 
manner diredted for Amaranth. The fixth fort is pro¬ 
pagated by feeds, which fhould be fown where the 
plants are defigned to remain, for they do not bear 
tranfplantingwell. They require no oilier culture than 
to be kept free from weeds, and thinned where they 
are too clofe ; and if the feeds are permitted to fcat- 
ter, the plants will come up fully as well as if they 
had been fown. 

bfes. The fourth fort is cultivated in the Weft-In¬ 
dies by the French for the fake of its feeds. Thefe 
are anuually fent to France in great quantities, and 
form a confiderable branch of trade, but the pur- 
pofes which they anlwer are not certainly known. The 
inner rind of the fifth fort is very ftrong, and of great 
efteein, which the following recital from Dampier may 
ferve to illuftrate: They (the Mufketo Indians) make 
their lines,both for fifhing and ftriking, with the bark 
of Maho, which is a fort of tree or fhrub that grows 
plentifully all over the Weft-Indies, and whofe bark is 
made up of firings or threads very ftrong ; yon may 
draw it oft either in flakes or fmall threads, as you have 
occafion—It is fit for any manner of cordage, and pri- 
3 2 vateers 
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Hicctas vateers often make their rigging of it. See further 
|j the article Bark. 

Hidalgo, The feventh fort is a native of the Weft-Indies, 
v where it is cultivated in gardens and enclofures as an 

article of food_The whole of it is mucilaginous, 

efpecially the pods. “ Thefe (Dr Wright informs 
us) are gathered green, cut into pieces, dried, and fent 
home as prelenrs, or are boiled in broths or foups for 
food. It is the chief ingredient in the celebrated pep¬ 
per-pot of the Weft-Indies, which is no other than a 
rich olla : the other articles are either liefli meat, or 
dried fifh and capftcum. This difh is very palatable 
and nourilhing.—As a medicine okra is employed in all 
cafes where emollients and lubricants are indicated.” 

H 1 CETAS of Syractife, an ancient philofopher 
and aflronomer. M ho taught that the fun and ftars 
were motionlefs,and that the earth moved round them. 
This is mentioned by Cicero, and probably gave the 
fir ft hint of the true fyftem of Copernicus. He flou- 
rithed 344 B. C. 

HICKES (George), an Englifh divine of extra¬ 
ordinary parts and learning, born in 1642. In 1681 
he was made king’s chaplain, and two years after 
dean of Worcefter. The death of Charles II. flopped 
his farther preferment; for though his church prin¬ 
ciples were very high, he manifefted too much zeal 
againlt Popery to be a favourite with James II. Gn 
the revolution, he with many others was deprived for 
refilling to take the oaths to king William and queen 
Mary ; and foon after, archbifhop Sancroft and his 
colleagues conftdering how to maintain epifcopal fuc- 
cdlion among thofe who adhered to them, Dr'Hickes 
carried over a lift of the deprived clergy toking James; 
and with his fandlion a private confecration was per¬ 
formed, at which it is faid lord Clarendon was prefenr. 
Among the reft Dr fiickes was confecrated fuffragan 
bifhop of Thetford, and died in 1715—He wrote, 1. 
Jnftitutiones Grammatics Anglo Saxonies, et Mesfo Go¬ 
thics. 2. Antique literature feptentrionalis. 3. Two 
treatifes, one of the Chriftian priefthood, the other 
of the dignity of the epifcopal order. 4. Jovian, or 
an anfwer to Julian the apoftate. j. Sermons ; with 
many temporary controverftal pieces on politics and 
religion. 

HICKUP, or Hicough, a fpafmodic affedlion of 
the ftomach, cefophagus, and mufcles fubfervient to 
deglutition, arifing fometimes from fome particular 
injury done to the ftomach, cefophagus, diaphragm, 
&c. and fometimes from a general affedion of the ner¬ 
vous fyftem. See (tlie/tti/exfubjoined to) Medicine. 

HID AGE (Hidaghm), was an extraordinary tax 
payable to the kings of England for every hide of 
land. This taxation was levied not only in money, 
but in proviflon, armour, &c. ; and when the Danes 
landed in Sandwich in 994, king Ethelred taxed all 
his lands by hides ; fo that every 310 hides found one 
fttipfurniflied, and every eight-hides furnilhed one jack 
and one faddle,to arm for the defence of the kingdom, 

& c ._Sometimes the word h'tdage was ufed for the 

being quit of that tax : which was alfo called hidegild ; 
and interpreted from the Saxon, “ a price or ranfom 
paid to fave one’s Ikin or hide from beating.” 

HIDALGO, in modern hiftory, a title given in 
Spain to all who are of noble family. 

The Hidalgos claim adefeent from thofe valiant fol- 



valion of the Moors, w here having fortified therofelves, 
they fucceffivdy dtftcnded into the plnns, in propor¬ 
tion to the fuccefs of their arms : from the notoriety 
oi their perfons, orthe lands they became poUTiffed of, 
they acquired the appellation of Hidalgos notorios, Hi¬ 
dalgos deJ'olar conocido or ds cafafolariega. Of t h efe, ac¬ 
cording to Hernando Mexia, there are three fort:; the 
firft being lords of places, villages, toe, ns, or rallies, 
from whence they took their lirnames, as the Guzmans, 
Mendozas, Laras, Guivaras, and others ; the fecond, 
who recovered any fortrefs from the Moors, as the 
Ponces of Leon, and others ; and the third fort, from 
the places where they refided, or held jurifdiftion, as 
Rodrigo de Narvaez was called of Anteqnera, from 
being Alcayde there. Bur this definition is not con- 
fidered as exadt or conclulive by Otalora, another ci¬ 
vilian, who fays that the true meaning of Hidalgos de 
folar conocido is explained by the laws of Caftile to be 
a well known manfion or pofteflion, the nature of 
w'hich is particularly explained in the laws of Parditas, 
lib. 5. tit. 3y. which deferibes three forts of tenures 
called Devifa, Solariega, and Behetria. By the firft, 
lands are deviled by the anceftor ; folar is a tenure 
upon another perfon’s manor, and obliges the owner 
to receive the lord of the fee when necefiiry obliges 
him to travel; and Behetria is in the nature of an allo¬ 
dium. In proportion as thefe Aborigines gained ground 
on the Moors, and increafed in their numbers, many 
private perfons diftinguilhed themfelves by their va¬ 
lour, and obtained teftimonies of their fervices, called 
cartas de merced, which ferved them as a foundation of 
their birth and good defeent,without which documents 
their pofterity could not make it appear ; and if from 
alapfeof time, or ether unavoidable accidents, fuch 
proof lhould happen to be loft or deftroyed, the law 
affords ^hem a remedy under thefe circnmftances, by 
a declaration, importing, that fuch perfons as are fup- 
pofed to have had fuch certificates, may be relieved' 
by making it appear that their anceftors, time imme¬ 
morial, have always been held and reputed as Hidal¬ 
gos, and enjoyed the privileges of fuch, from a ftrong 
prefumption in their favour; the pofleffion of land 
having equal force to any other document; which is 
fully fet forth in the Pragmatica of Cordova. To thefe 
executory letters are granted, cartas executorias , ex- 
prelfive of their privileges; and for the better regu¬ 
lation of thefe matters, proper officers are appointed 
in the chancery courts, called alcaldes de lor hidalgos, 
who ought to be hidalgos themfelves, and hold jurif- 
didtion in thefe cafes, and no others : but even here 
innovations have taken place ; for as thefe grants flow 
from the fovereign, who is the fountain of honour, 
feme are declared Hidalgos defingre, by right of de¬ 
feent, and others de privilegio, or by office, in which 
the will of the fovereign has made amends for any de¬ 
ficiency of blood. 

There is a fet of people near Segovia, at a place 
called Zamarramala, who are exempt from tribute on 
account of the care they take in fending proper per¬ 
fons every night to the caftle of Segovia to keep 
centinel—one cries out Vela, vela , hao, and the other 
blows a horn, from whence they have been titled hi¬ 
dalgos bp the horn. In Catalonia thofe gentlemen who 


are 
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Hidalgo, are llylcd Hombre de Pareja, are confidered tire fame 

‘-v- as hidalgos in Caftile,and were fo called from the word 

parrjar, to equip, this name being given as a diftinc- 
tion by Borelo the 4th count of Barcelona, at the liege 
of that city, 111965, who fuimnoning all hi- vaffals 
to come to his afiiltunce again!! the Moors, nine hun¬ 
dred horfemcn well mounted and equipped joined him, 
and with their aid he took the city ; 'and this appella¬ 
tion has been given in honourable remembrance of this 
loyal adtion. 

Thefe noble hidalgos enjoy many privileges and 
diftin&ions; of which the followingare the principal. 

1. The firlt and grcatefl privilege which they 
hold by law is to enjoy all polls of dignity and honour 
in the church and ftate, with liberty, when church¬ 
men, of having a plurality of benefices. They are 
qualified for receiving all orders of knighthood, and 
are to be preferred in all embaifies, governments, and 
public comniillions, 

2. When they are examined as witnelfes in civil 
and criminal cafes, their depolitions are to be taken in 
their own houfes, without being obliged to quit them 
to go to thofe of others. 

3. In all churches, proceflions, and other public 
afts or affemblies, they are to have the next place of 
honour and precedency after the officers of juflice, 
conforming themfelves to particular cufloms. 

4. They are not obliged to accept of any challenge 
for combat, fuppofmg fuch were allowed of, but from 
thofe who are their equals. 

5. Though it is forbidden to guardians to purchafe 
the eflates of minors,this does not extend to Hidalgos, 
in whom the law does not fuppofe any fraud, and they 
may purchafe them publicly. 

6. They are permitted to be feated in courts of 
juflice in prefence of the judges, from the refpedt and 
honour due to them. They have alfo feats in the 
courts of chancery, in confideration of their birth, 
which gives them a right to be near the perfons of 
princes. 

7. Their perfons are free from arrefl for debt, 
nor can any attachment be laid on their dwelling- 
houfes, furniture, apparel, arms, horfes, or mules in 
immediate ufe : nor can they make a ceffion of their 
eflates, nor be diflrelfed in fuits of law, farther than 
their circumftaiices will admitof,but are to be allowed 
areafonable and decent maintenance for theirfupport. 

8. In cafes of imprifonment for criminal matters, 
they are to be treated differently from others. They 
are generally confined to their own houfes with afafe 

k guard, or under arrefl upon their honour, or allowed 
the city or town they lived in, and in particular cafes 
are fent into caflles. 

» 9. When punifhments are inflifled for criminal 

cafes, they are to be lefsfevere to them than toothers, 
as they are not to fuffer ignominious punifhments, fuch 
as public lhame, whipping, gallies, nor are they to be 
hanged, but beheaded, excepting in cafes of treafon 
or herefy. In cafes that do not imply a corporal pu- 
nifhment but a pecuniary one, they are treated with 
more rigour, and pay a larger fine than others. 

10. They are not to be put to the rack or torture, 
excepting for fuch heinous crimes as are particularly 
fpecilied uy the laws. 
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11. When there are title-deeds or other wntings Hidalgo, 
or papers in which two or more perfons have an equal Hide. 

right or properly, and require a particular charge, '- v -' 

they are to be given up by preference to the cullody 

of an Hidalgo, if any of the parties are fuch. 

12. The daughter of an Hidalgo enjiys every pri¬ 
vilege of her birth, though married to a commoner; 
and a woman who is not an Hidalgo enjoys all thefe 
privileges when Iheisa widow, following the fortune 
of her hufband—But if the widow is an Hidalgo, and 
the late hufband was a coimhoner, lire falls into the 
ftate of her hufb.md after his death, though file had- 
the privileges of her birth during his life. 

13. They are free from all duties, called Pechos, Fj- 
d'tdos, Monedas, Martinis gas, Contribution's, as well 
royal as civil, and all other levies of whatever kind 
they may be, with a reftrvefor fuch as are for the pub¬ 
lic benefit, in which they are equally concerned, fuch 
as the repairing the highways, bridges, fountains, 
walls, deftruflion of locufls, and other vermin. 

14. They are free from perfonal fervice, and front 
going to the wars, excepting when the king attends in 
perfon; even then they are not to be forced, but invit¬ 
ed, and acquainted that the royal flandard is difplayed. 

15. No perfons whatever can be quartered upon, 
or lodged in their houfes,except when the king,queen, 
prince or infantes are on the road, as in fuch cafes 
even the houfes of the clergy are not exempt. 

16. They cannot be compelled to accept of the of¬ 
fice of receiver of the king’s rents, or any other em¬ 
ployment which is confidered as mean and derogatory 
to their dignity and rank. 

17. By a particular cuftom confirmed by royal au¬ 
thority in that part of Caftile beyond the Ebro, ba- 
flards fucceed to their parents, and enjoy their ho¬ 
nours contrary to the royal and common law. 

18. If a lady, who marries a commoner, Ihould be 
a queen, duchels, marchionefs, or countefs (for they 
have no baron in Caftile), ihe not only does not lofe 
her rank, but conveys her titles to her hufband, who 
holds them in right of his wife. 

Thefe are the generalprivileges which the Hidalgos 
enjoy; there are fome others of lefs confequence,as well 
as particular grants to certain perfons and families. An 
ancient and ridiculous cuftom is faid to be obferved by 
noble ladies who are widows of plebeians, in order to 
recover theirbirthright, for which pnrpofe they carry 
a pack-faddle on their fhoulders to their hufband’s 
grave, then throwing it down and ftriking it three 
times, fay, < Villein, take thy villeiny, for I will abide 
by my nobility:’ and then they recover their privi¬ 
leges again. 

HIDE, the fkin of beafls ; but the word is parti¬ 
cularly applied to thofe of large cattle, as bullocks, 
cows, horfes, &c. 

Hides are either raw or green, juft as taken offthe 
carcafe ; falted, or feafoned with fait, alum, and falt- 
petre, to prevent their fpoiling; or curried and tan¬ 
ned. See Tanning. 

Hide of Land, was fnch a quantity of land as might 
be ploughed with one plough within the compafs of a 
year, or as much as Would maintain a family ; fome 
call it 60, fome 80, and others 100 acres. 

Hide-B ound. See Farriery, xxiii. 

HIERACIUM 
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Hicracium H 1 ERACH ?d, h aw j. weed : A genus of the po¬ 
ll lygamia sequalh order, belonging to the fyngenelia 
Hierapolis clafsof plants ; and in the natural method ranking rui- 
' v ' der the 49th order, Compofitse. The receptacle is.na- 
ked, the calyx imbricated and ovate ; the pappus fitu¬ 
ple and feffilc. 

Species. 1. The aurantiacum, commonly called grim 
ih: collier, hath many oblong oval entire leaves,crown¬ 
ing the root; an upright, fmgle hairy, and almo£t leaf¬ 
let {talk, a foot high, terminated by reddifh orange- 
coloured flowers in a corymbus. Tliefe flowers have 
dark and afh coloured calices ; whence the name of 
grim the collier. 2. The pilofella or moufe-ear, hath 
bloffoms red on the out-lide, and pale yellow within ; 
the cups fet thick with black hairs. The flowers open 
at eight in the morning, and clofe about two in the 
afternoon. 3. Theumbellatum grows to the height of 
three feet, with an ereCt and firm ftalk, terminated 
with an umbel of yellow flowers. 

Culture. The firil is the only fpecies cultivated in 
gardens. It is propagated by feeds, or parting the 
roots. The feed may be fown in autumn or fpring. 
In June, when the plants are grown two or three 
inches high, they may be picked out and planted in 
beds, where they rnuft remain till the next autumn, 
and then tranfplanted where they are to remain. 

Properties. The fecond fpecies is commonly in dry 
paflures in England ; it has a milky juice, but is lefs 
bitter and aflringenr than is ufual with plants of that 
clafs. It is reckoned hurtful to fheep. An infedl of 
the cochineal genus (Coccus Polonnicus) is often found 
at the roots, (Att.Upfal. 1752.J Goats eat it; fheep 
are not fond of it ; horfes and fwine refufe it.—The 
third fpecies is a native of Scotland, and grows in 
rough ltony places, but it is not very common. The 
flowers are fometimes ufed for dying yarn of a fine 
yellow colour. 

HIERACITES, in church-hiflory, Chriflian he¬ 
retics in the third century; fo called from their leader 
Bierax, a phiiofopher of Egypt ; who taught that 
Melchifedek was the. Holy Ghoft, denied the refur- 
reftion, and condemned marriage. 

HIERANOSIS, or Morbus Sacer. See (the 
IWe* fubjoined to) Medicine. 

HIERA picra. See Pharmacy, n° 826. 

HIERAPOLIS, (anc. geog.), a town of Phrygia, 
abounding in, hot fprings ; and having its name from 
the number of its temples. There are coins exhibiting 
figures of various gods who had temples here. Of this 
place was Epidletus the ftoic phiiofopher—It is now 
called Pambouke, and is fituated near the Scamander, 
-on a portion of Mount Mefogis, ditlant fix miles from 
Laodicea.—Its fite appears at a diflance as a white 
lofcy cliff; and upon arriving at it, the view which 
it prefentsis fo marvellous (fays Dr Chandler), that 
the defeription of it, to bear even a faint refemblance, 
ought to appear romantic. Dr Chandler’s defeription 
is as follows: 

Travis in “ The vafl Hope which at a diflance wc had taken for 
if,a Miner, chalk, was now beheld with wonder, it feeming an im- 
’• 2 i 9 ' raenfe frozen cafcade,the furface wavy, as of water at 
once fixed,or in its headlong courfe fuddenly petrified. 
Round about 11s were many high, bare, ltony ridges ; 
and clofe by our tent, one with a wide balis, and'a 
flender rill of water,clear, foft,and warm, running in a 


fmall channel on the top. A woman was wafhing linen Hierapolis. 

in it, with a child at her back; and beyond were ca- c —--- 

bins of theTurcomans, Handingdifiindt, much nearer 
than any we had feen, each with poultry feeding, and 
a fence of reeds in front. 

“It is an old obfervation, that the country about the 
Meander, the foil being light and friable, and full of 
fairs generating inflammable matter, was undermined 
by fire ntd water. Hence it abounded in hot fprings, 
which, after paffing under-ground from the refervoirs, 
appeared on the mountain, or were found bubbling up 
in the plain or in the mud of the river : and hence it 
was fubjeci to frequent earthquakes,the nitrous vapour 
compreffed in the cavities,and fublimcd by heat or fer¬ 
mentation, burflingitsprifon with loud explofions,agh 
fating the atmofphere, and fhaking the earth and wa¬ 
ters with a violence as extenfive as deftru&ive ; and 
hence, moreover, the peftilential grottos, which had 

fubterraneous communications witheach other,derived 

their noifome effluvia; and ferving as.fmaller vents to 
tbefefurnacesor hollows,Were regardedas apertures of 
hell, as paffages for deadly fumes riling up from the 
realms of Pluto. One or more of the mountains per¬ 
haps has burned. It may be fufpeCted, that the fur- 
face of the country has in 1'ome places been formed from 
its own bowels ; and in particular, it feema probable, 
that the hill of Laodicea was originally an eruption. 

“ The hot waters of Hierapolis have produced that 
moll extraordinary phaenomenon,the cliff, which is one 
entire ineruftation. They were anciently renowned 
for this fpecies of transformation. It is related, they 
changed fo eafily, that being conducted about the vine¬ 
yards and gardens, the channels became long fences, 
each a Angle done. They produced the ridges by our 
tent. The road up to the ruins,which appears as a wide 
and high caufeway, is a petrification ; and overlooks 
many green fpots, once vineyards and gardens fepa- 
rated by partitions of the fame material. The furface 
of the flat, above the cliff, is rough with Hone and 
with channels, branching out in various directions, a 
large pool overflowing and feeding thenumerousrills, 
fome of which fpread over the Hope as they defeend, 
and give to the white flony bed a humid look, refem- 
bling fait or driven fnow when melting. This cruff, 
which has notafleor fmell, being an alkaline, will 
ferment with acids ; and Picenini relates, that trial 
of it had been made with fpirit of vitriol. The waters, 
though hot, were ufed in agriculture. 

Tamerlane, when he invaded this country, en¬ 
camped for the fummer at Tangazlik, where many of 
his men were deflroyed by drinking of a fpring which 
Hagnated and petrified. The Tnrkifh name Pambouk 
fignifies cotton ; and, if has been faid, refers to the 
whitenefs of the incruflation. 

“ The fhepherd-poet of Smyrna, after mentioning 
a cave in Phrygia facred to the Nymphs, relates, that 
there Luna had once defeended from the Iky to En- 
dymion,while he was fleepingby his herds.; thatnjarks 
of their bed were then extant under the oaks; and that 
in the thickets roundit the milk of cows had beenfpilt, 
which men Hill behold with admiration (for fucli was. 
the appearance if you fawit very far off); but that from 
thence flowed clear or warm water, which in a. little, 
while concreted round about the channels,and formed 
a Hone pavement. The writer deferibes the cliffof 

Hierapolis, 
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Hierapolis. Hierapolis, if I miflake not, as in his time ; anJ Iias 
' v ’ added a local flory, current when he lived. It was the 
genius of the people to unite fiction with truth ; and, 
as in this and other inffances, to dignify the talcs of 
their mythology with fabulous evidence taken from 
the natural wonders in which their country abounded. 

“ We afeended in the morning to the ruins, which 
are on a dat, palling by fepulchres wit!) infcriptioiis, 
and enteiing the city from the eaft. We had loon the 
theatre on our right hand, and the j-oo! between us and 
the cliff. Oppofite to it, near the margin of the cliff, 
is the remains of an amazing ftructure, once perhaps 
baths, or, as we conjectured, a gymnafium ; the huge 
vaults of the roof ltriking horror as we rode under¬ 
neath. Beyondit is the mean ruin of a modern fort refs ; 
and farther on are mallive walls of edifices, ftveral of 
them leaning from their perpendicular, the ftones dif- 
torted, and feeming every moment ready to fall ; the 
effects and evidences of violent and repeated earth¬ 
quakes. In a recefs of the mountain on the right hand 
is the area of a ftadium. Then again fepulchres fuc- 
cced, fome nearly buried in the mountain-fide, and one 
a fquare building, with an infeription in large letters. 
All thefe remains ate plain, and of the ftone created 
by the waters. The fite has been computed about two 
hundred paces wide and a mile in length. 

“ After taking a general furvey, we returnedto the 
theatre, intending to copy inferiptions, and examine 
more particularly as we changed our flation. We found 
this a very large and fumptuous ffru£hir«, and the leaf! 
ruined of any we had feen. Part of the front is Hand¬ 
ing. in the heap which lies in confufion, are many 
fculprures well executed in baflb relievo ; with pieces 
of architrave inferibed, but disjointed ; or fo encum¬ 
bered with mallive marbles, that we couldcolledt from 
them no information. The character is large and bold, 
with ligatures. The marble feats are Hill unremoved. 
The numerous ranges are divided by a low femicircular 
wall, near mid-way,with inferiptions on the face of it, 
but moflly illegible. I copied a fhort but imperfeCi one, 
in which Apollo Archegetes of TheLeader is reqneffed 
to be propitious. In another compartment, mention is 
made of the city by its name Hierapolis ; and on a third 
is an encomium in verfe, which may be thus tranflat- 
ed, “ Hail, golden city Hierapolis, the fpot to be pre¬ 
ferred before any in wide Afia ; revered for the rills 
of the Nymphs ; adorned with fplendor.” The 
Nymphs prefided overfprings and fountains. 

After attentively viewing them, and confidering 
their height, width, and manner of arrangement, I 
am inclined to believe that the ancient Asiatics fat at 
their plays and public fpeCiacles, like the modern, 
with their legs eroded or gathered under them ; and 
it is probable upon carpets. 

“ The waters of Hierapolis were furprifingly attem¬ 
pered for tinging wool, with a colour from roots rival¬ 
ling th e more coltly purples; and were a principal fource 
of the riches of the place. The company of dyers is 
mentioned in the infeription on the fquare building 
among the fepulchres. That heroum or monument was 
to be crowned by them with garlands or feftoons of 
flowers. The fprings flowed fo copioufly, that the city 
was full of fpontaneous baths ; and Apollo, the tutelar 
deity ef the Hierapolitans, with AEfculapius and Hy- 
giea,on their medals, bear witnefs to the medicinal vir- 
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toes which they poffefs. The people, in fome of their Hierapolis 
inferiptions, are flyledthe viojl jplendid, , and the 1'e- || 

nate the mo ft powerful. Hieres. 

“ The pool before the theatre has been a bath, and '- v - J 

marble fragments are vilibleat the bottomof the water, 
which is perfectly tranl'parent, and of a briny tafte. 

“ Hierapolis was noted, belides its hot waters, for a 
plutonium. This was an opening in a fmall brow of 
the adjacent mountain, capable of admitting a man, and 
very decp,with a fquare fence before it, indoiing about 
half an acre ; which (pace was filled w ith black thick 
miff, fo that the bottom could be fcarcely dilcerned. 

The air, to thofe who approached it, was innocent on 
the outfide of the fence, being clear of the mill in fe¬ 
rtile weather,it remaining then w ithin the boundary; 
but there death abode. Bulls, as at Nyfa, dropt down, 
and were dragged forth without life ; and fome fpar- 
rows which Strabo let fly iuflantly fell fenfelefs. But 
eunuchs, the priefls of Magna Mater, or Cy bele, could 
go in quite to the aperture, lean forward, or enter it 
unharmed ; but they held their breath, as their vifages 
teflified, and fometimes until in danger of fuftocation. 

Strabo, rhe rdater, was in doubt whether all eunuchs 
could dt> this, or only they of the temple ; and whether 
they were preferved by Divine Providence, as in cafes 
ef enthufiafm,or were pofleifed of fome pow erful anti¬ 
dotes. But it was likely this mill was the condenfed 
fleam of the hot waters, made noxious by the qualities 
of the foil ; and that the whole fecret of the priefls 
confifted in carrying their faces high in the air, as a- 
nother fpeCiator has obferved they always did ; and in 
avoiding refpiration when they Uooped. I had hoped 
the defeription of this fpot wouid have enabled me to 
find it, but I fearched about for it unfuccefsfully. 

“ We defeendedtoour tent at the approach of even¬ 
ing, by a fieep track down the cliff, beginning beyond 
the pool, in which we alfobathed with pleaftrc.ou tile 
fide next the gymnafium. Our way was often rough and 
flippery, refemblingice, and our liorfcs with diiilculty 
preferved their footing. When arrived at our tent, I 
renewed my enquiries for the plutonium j and an old 
Turk, with a beard as white as fnow, told me he 
knew the place, that it was often fatal to their goats ; 
and accounting for the effedt. laid, it v/as believed to 
be the habitation of a daemon or evil fpirit. We af- 
cended again early in the morning to the theatre, 
where he had promifed to join us ; and a live fowl 
was intended to be the martyr of experiment.” But 
our author was interrupted by fome banditti, and 
•bilged to leave Hierapolis in hafle. 

HIERARCHY, among divines, denotes the fub- 
ordination of angels, 

Some of the rabbins reckon four, others ten, orders 
or ranks of angels ; and give them different names 
according to their different degrees of power and 
knowledge. 

Hierarchy, likewife denotes the fubordinationof 
the clergy, ecclefiaflical polity, or the conftiiution 
and government of the Chriflian church confidered 
as a fociety. 

HIERES, the name of fome fmall iflands lying- 
near the coaft of Provence in France, oppofite to the 
towns of Hieres and Toulon, where the Englifli fleet 
lay many months in 1 744, and blocked up the French 
and Spanilh fleets in the harbour of Toulon. 

Hieres,. 
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Hierss Hieres, a town of Provence in France, feated on, 
|| the Mediterranean fea. It is a pretty little town, and 
Hierogly- was formerly a colony of the Mar/ilians ; and pilgrims 
phics. ufed t0 embark here for the holy land. But its har- 
" hour being now choaked up, it is confiderable only 

for its fait works. E. Long. 6, 13. N. Lat. 43. 7. 

HIERO I. and II. kings of Syracufe. See Syra¬ 
cuse. 

HIEROCLES, a cruel perfccuter of the Chri- 
Aians, and a violent promoter of the perfecution un¬ 
der Dioclefian, flourilbed in 302. He wrote fome books 
againft the Chrifiian religion j in which lie pretends 
fome iuconAAencies in the Holy Scriptures, and com- 
' pares the miracles of Apollonius Tyauasus to thofe of 
our Saviour. He was refuted by Laclantius and Eu- 
febius. The remains of his works were collected "into 
one volume oCtavo, by biflhop Pearfon ; and publilhed 
in 1654, with a learned dilfertation prefixed to the 
work. 

Hterocles, a Platonic Philofopher of the fifth 
century, taught at Alexandria, and was admired for 
his eloquence. He wrote feven. books upon Provi¬ 
dence and Fate ; and dedicated them to the philofo¬ 
pher OlympiodoruSjWho by his embaflies did the Ro¬ 
mans great fervices under the emperors Honorius and 
Thtodofius the younger. But thefe books areloA, and 
we only know them by the extracts in Photius. He 
wrote alfo a commentary upon the golden verfcs of 
Pythagoras ; which is Aill extant, and has been feve- 
ral times publilhed with thofe verfes. 

HIEROGLYPPIICS, in antiquity, myAical cha¬ 
racters, or fymbols, in ufe among the Egyptians, and 
that as well in their writings asinfcriptions; being the 
figures of various animals, the parts of human bodies, 
and mechanical infiruments. The word is compofed 
of the Greek ,/ep©» facer, 11 holy,” and yxeqaifculpere, 
“ to engrave it being the cuftom to have the walls, 
doors, &c. of their temples, obelilks, 8cc. engraven 
with fuch figures. 

Hieroglyphics are properly emblems or Agns of di¬ 
vine, facred, or fupernatural things, by which they 
are diAinguilhed from common fymbols, which are 
Agns of fenfible and natural things. 

Hermes Trifmegifiusis commonly efteemed the in¬ 
ventor of hieroglyphics ; hefirft introduced them in¬ 
to the heathen theology, from whence they have been 
tranfplanted into the Jewifli and Chriftian. 

Sacred things, fays Hippocrates, fiiould only be 
communicated to facred perfons. Lienee it was that 
the ancient Egyptians communicated 10 none but their 
kings and priehs, and thofe whowercto fucceed to 
the prieAhood and the crown, the fecrets of nature, 
and the fccrets of their morality and hiAory ; and 
this they did by a kind of cabbala, which, at the fame 
time that itinitruCtcd them, only amufed the reft of 
tiie people. Hence the ufe of hieroglyphics, or myfiic 
figures, to veil their morality, politics, &c. from pro¬ 
fane eyes. This author, it may be obferved, and 
many others, do not keep to the precife character of a 
hieroglyphic, but apply it to profane as well as divine 
thing's. 

Hieroglyphics are a kind of real characters, which 
do not only denote, but in fome meafure exprefs, 
the things. Thus, according to Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, Strom, v. a lion is the hieroglyphic of ftrength 


and fortitude ; a bullock, of agriculture ; a horfe, of Hlerogly- 
liberty ; a fphinx, of fubtiliy, &e. phics.- 

Such is the opinion that has generally been ernbra- v " 
ced, both by ancient and modern writers, of the ori¬ 
gin and ufe of hieroglyphics. It has been almoft uni¬ 
formly maintained, that they were invented by the 
Egyptian priefts inorder to conceal their wifdorn from 
the knowledge of the vulgar ; but the late hilltop 
Warburton hath, with much ingenuity and learning, 
endeivotired to lltow that this account is erroneous.' 

According to this writer, the firft kind of hiero¬ 
glyphics were mere pictures, becaufe the molt natural 
way of communicating our conceptions by marks or 
figures was by tracing out the images of things ; and 
this is actually verified in the cafe of the Mexicans, 
whofe only method of writing their laws and hiflbry 
was by this picture-writing. But the hieroglyphics 
invented by the Egyptians were an improvement on 
this rude and inconvenient efiay towards writing, for 
they contrived to make them both pictures and cha¬ 
racters. In order to effeCt this improvement, they 
were obliged to proceed gradually, by fir A making 
the principal circumfiance of the fubjeCt Aand for the 
whole ; as in the hieroglyphics of Horapollo, which 
reprefent a battle of twoarmies in array by two hands, 
one holding a Afield and the other a bow : then put¬ 
ting the iuftrument of the thing, whether real or me¬ 
taphorical, for the thing itfelf, as an eye and feeptre 
to reprefent a monarch, a fliip and pilot the governor 
of the univerfe, &c.: and finally, by makir.gone thing 
ftand for or reprefent another, where their obferva- 
tions of nature or traditional fuperfiitions led them to 
difeoveror imagine any refemblance : thus, the uni¬ 
verfe was deligned by a' ferpent in a circle, whofe va¬ 
riegated fpots denoted the Aars ; and a man who had 
nobly furmounted his misfortunes, was reprefented by 
the fid 11 of the hytena, becaufe this was fuppofed to 
furnilh an invulnerable defence in battle. 

The Chinefe writing, he obferves, was the next 
kind of improvement in the nfe of hieroglyphics. The 
Egyptians joined charaCteriftic marks to images ; the 
Chinefe threw out the images and retained only the 
contracted marks, and from thefe marks proceeded 
letters. The general concurrence of different people 
in this method of recording their thoughts can never 
be fuppofed to be the efteCt ofimitation, AriiAer views, 
or chance ; but muA be confidered as the uniform 
voice of nature fpeaking to the rude conceptions of 
mankind : for not only the Chinefe of the Eafi, the 
Mexicans of the Wefi,and the Egyptians of the South, 
but the Scythians likewifeof the North, and the in¬ 
termediate inhabitants of the earth, viz. the Indians, 
Phoenicians, Ethiopians, &c. ufed the fame way of 
writing by picture and hieroglyphic. 

The bifliop farther thows, that the feveral fpecies of 
hieroglyphic writing took their rife from nature and 
neceffity, and not from choice and artifice, by tracing 
at large the origin and progrefs of the art of fpcech. 

He proceeds to fltow how in procefs of time the Egyp¬ 
tian hieroglyphics came to be employed for the vehicle 
of myfiery. They ufed their hieroglyphics two ways ; 
the onemore limple, by putting the part for the whole, 
which was the curiologic hieroglyphic ; and the other 
more artificial, by putting one thing of refembling 
qualities for another, called the tropical hieroglyphic .- 

thus 
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Hierogty- thus the moon was fonietimes reprefented by a half em¬ 
pties. cle and lometinies by a cynocephalus. They employed 

*"— -- their proper hieroglyphics to record openly and plainly 

their laws,policies, puolic morals, and hiltory, and all 
kinds of civil matters: t hi sis evident from their obclifks, 
which were full of hieroglyphic charadters, deligned 
to record lingular events, memorable adtions, and new 
inventions : and alfo from the celebrated infeription 
on the temple of Minerva at Sais, where an infant, an 
old man, a hawk, a filh, and a river-horfe, expreiled 
this moral feutence; “ All you who come into the' 
world and go out of it, know this, that thegods hate 
impudence.” However, the tropical hieroglyphics 
which were employed to divulge, gradually produced 
fymbols which were deligned to fecrete or conceal: 
thus Egypt was fonietimes exprefTed by the croco¬ 
dile, fonietimes by a burning cenfer v.itn a heart up¬ 
on it; where the limplicity of the firfh representa¬ 
tion and the abltrufenefs of die latter fhow, that 
the one was a tropical hieroglyphic for com muni ca¬ 
tion, and the other a tropical fymbol invented for 
fccrecy. 

Enigmatic fymbols were afterwards formed by the 
afleinblage of different things, or of their properties 
that were lefs known ; and though they might have 
been intelligible at firft, yet when the art of writing 
was invented, hieroglyphics were more generally dif- 
ufed, the people forgot the iignification of them, and 
the pri efts, retaining an d cultivating the knowledge of 
them becaufe they were the repofitories of their learn¬ 
ing and hiftory, at length applied them to the purpofe 
of preferving the fecrets of their religion. 

Symbols were the true original of animal worfhip in 
Egypt, as Sir John Mariham conjedtured, Can. Cbron. 
p. 58.becaufe in thefe hieroglyphics was recorded the 
hiftory of their greater deities, their kings, and law¬ 
givers, reprefented by animals and other creatures. 
The fymbol of each god was well known and familiar 
to his worfhippers, by means of the popular paintings 
and engravings on their temples and oilier facrcdmo¬ 
numents ; fo that the fymbol prefentitig the idea of 
the god, and that idea exciting femiments of religion, 
it was natural for them, in their add re ties to any par¬ 
ticular god, to turn to his reprefentative mark or fym¬ 
bol; especially when we confider farther, that the 
Egyptian priefls feigned a divine original for hierogly¬ 
phic charadters, in order to increafe tlie veneration 
of the people for them. Thefe would of courfe bring 
on a relative devotion to thefe fymbolic figures, which,, 
when it came to be paid to the living animal, would 
foon terminate in an ultimate worlhip. 

Another confequence of the facrednefs of the hiero¬ 
glyphic charadters was, that it difpofed the more fu- 
perflitious to engrave them on gems, and wear them 
as amulets or charms. This magical abufc feems not 
to have been much earlier than the eftablifhed wor- 
fliip of the god Serapis, which happened under the 
Ptolemies, and was firft brought to the general knoww 
ledge of til# world by certain Chriftiau heretics and 
natives of Egypt, who had mixed a number of Pagafi 
fuperftitions with their Chriftianity. Thefe gems, 
called 'abraxas, are frequently to be met with in the 
cabinets of the curious,, and are engraven with all 
y kinds of hieroglyphic charadters. To thefe abraxas 
' facceeded the talifnians. 

VOL. VIII. 


H 1 EROGRAMMAT 1 STS, (Hierogrammatei), Hiero- 
i. e. holy regift ers , were an order of priefls among the gramma- 
ancient Egyptians, who prefided over learning and re- n 8 
ligion. They had the care of the hieroglyphics, and jj- 
were the expofitors of religious doctrines and opinions. 1 

They were looked uj on as a kind of prophets ; and it .- - ’ 

is pretended, that one of them predidted to an Egyp¬ 
tian king, that an Ifraelite (meaning Moles), eminent 
for his qualifications and atcliievements, would lelfeu 
and deprefs theEgyptian monarchy.—Thchierogram- 
matei were always near the king, to ailifthim with 
their informations and counfels. The better to fit; 
them for this, they made ufe of the fkill and know¬ 
ledge they had acquired in the ftars and the motions 
of the heavenly lights, and even of the writings oft heir 
predeceffors, wherein their fundtions and duties were 
delivered. They were exempted from all civil employ¬ 
ments, were reputed the firft perfons in dignity next 
the king, and bore a kind of feeptre in form of 1 

ploughfhare.-After Egypt became a province of 

the Roman empire, the hierogrammatei funk into 
negledt. 

HIEROMANCY, in antiquity, that part of divi¬ 
nation which predidted future events from obferving 
the various things offered in facrifice. See Divina¬ 
tion and Sacrifice. 

IilEROMNEMON, among the ancient Greeks, 
fignified a delegate chofen by lot, and fent to the 
great council of the Amphidtyons, where he was to 
take care of what concerned religion. The hieromne- 
monies were reckoned more honourable than the other 
members, of that allembly, the general meetings of 
which were always fummmoned by them, and their 
names were prefixed to the decrees made by that 
council. 

Hieromnemon (compofed of nftt “ facred,” and 
“ one who advertifes or puts in mind of,” an 
officer in the ancient Greek church, whofe principal 
fundtion was toftand behind the patriarch at the fa- 
craments, ceremonies, &c. and fhow him the prayers, 
pfalms, Sec. which he was to rehearfe. He alfo clo¬ 
thed the patriarch in his pontifical robes,-and affigned 
the places of all thofe who had a right to be around 
him when feared on his throne, as the mailer of th« 
ceremonies now does to the pope. 

HIERONYMUS. See Jerome. 

HIEROPHANTES, or Hikrophanta. (-from. 

/spoj holy, and 1 appear), in antiquity, a prieft 
among the Athenians- 

The hierophantes was properly the chief perfon that 
officiated in the eleufmia> that great folcmnity facred 
to Ceres. 

This office was firft executed by Eumolpus, and 
continued in his family for 1200 years, though when 
any perfon was appointed to this dignity he was requi¬ 
red alway to live in celibacy. 

St Jerome fays, that the hierophantes extinguilhed 
the fire ofluftby drinking cicuta or the juice of hem¬ 
lock, or even by making tliemfelves eunuchs. Apol- 
lodorus obferves, that it was the hierophantes whoin- 
ftrudted perfons initiated into their religion in the 
myfteries and duties thereof, and ihat it washence he 
derived his name ; for the fame reafon he was called 
prepketes, the prophet.” He bad officersunder him 
to do the fame thing, or to affift him therein, who 
3 R we re 
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Hierophy- were alfo called prophetes and exeges,, i. e, “ ex- 
lax plaiiiers of divine things.” 

Hi a te ^ le hierophantes it belonged to drefs and adorn 

. ^ the flatties of the gods, and to bear them in procellions 

and folemn ceremonies. 

HlEROPHYLAX, an officer in the Greek church, 
who was guardian or keeper of the holy utenfils,vefl- 
ments, &c. anfwering to our facriftaor veftry-keeper. 

HIGH, a term of relation, importing one thing’s 
being fuperior or above another : thus we fay, a high 
mountain, the high court of parliament, high relie¬ 
vo, &c. 

High, in mufic, is fometimesufedin the fame fenfe 
with loud, and fometimes in the fame ferife with acute. 

hiCH Dutch,' is the German tongue in its greatell 
purity, &c. as fpoken in Mifnia, &c. 

High Operation , in chirurgery, is a method of extract¬ 
ing the flone; thus called, becaufe the ftone is taken 
tout at the upper part of the bladder. See Surgery. 

High Places, were eminences on which the heathens 
ufed to worlhip their gods, chofen for that purpofe is 
being fuppofed to be nearer heaven their conftant reii- 
denc*. The Jews are frequently blamed for their at¬ 
tachment to high-places, after the manner of the Gen¬ 
tiles ; though their profeuchec were frequently upon 
mountains with groves planted about them. Where 
high-places are reprobated in fcripture, therefore, we 
fhould underhand them as abufed and prohituted to 
idolatrous purpofes. Before the temple was built, 
there was indeed nothing in the high-places very con¬ 
trary to the law, provided God only was adored there, 
and that no incenfe or victims were offered to idols. 
Under the judges they feem to have been tolerated ; 
and 1 Samuel offered ficrifices in feveral places befules 
the tabernacle, where the ark was not prefent. Even 
in David’s time, they facrificed to the Lord at Sliilo, 
Jerufalem and Gibeon ; but after the temple was 
built, and a place prepared for the fixed fettlement of 
the ark, it was no more allowed of to facrifice out of 
Jerufalem. Solomon, in the beginning of his reign, 
went a pilgrimage to Gibeon ; but from that time we 
fee no lawful facrifices offered out of the temple. 

High Pr'teft. See Pontifex and Pries r. 

High .Way, a free paffage for the king’s fubjedls; 
on which account it is called the king*s high way, tho’ 
the freehold of the foil belong to the owner of the 
land. Thofe ways that lead from one town to ano¬ 
ther, and filch as are drift or cart ways, and are for 
all travellers in great roads, or that communicate 
with them, are high ways only ; and as to their repa¬ 
ration, are under the care of furveyors. 

HIGH-way-men, are robbers on the high way; 
for the apprehending and taking of whom, a reward 
of 4ol.-is given by the flatute of 4 and 5 W. & M. to 
be paid within a month after conviftion by the fheriff 
of the county; to which the flatute 8 Geo. II. cap. 16. 
fuperadds iol. to be paid by the hundred indemnified 
by fuch taking. 

HIGHMAN ferrers, an ancient borough of Nor- 
thamptonlhire in England, which has its name from 
the family of the Ferrers, to whom it formerly be¬ 
longed, and who had a caflle in its neighbourhood. 
It fends one member, to parliament. E. Long. 1. 40. 
N. Lat. 52. 20. 

HIGHGATE, a Tillage five miles north of Lon¬ 


don. It has its name from its high fituition, and from Highland* 
agate fet up there about 400 years ago, to receive e rs - 
toll for the bilhop of‘London, when the old miry road v "* 
from Gray’s-inn Lane to Barnet was turned through 
the bilhop’s park. There was a hermitage whet e the 
chapel now Hands; and one of the permits caufed a 
caufeway to be made between High s ate and luiugton, 
with gravel dug out of the top of the hill, where there 
is now a pond. Near the chapel, in 1562, lord chief 
baron Cholmondely built and endowed a free fchool, 

W’hich was enlarged in' 1570 by-Edwin Sandy's bilhop 
of London.—This village is a noted and airy retire¬ 
ment for the gentry and wealthy citizens; and is a 
place of good accommodation, beiidcs its affording a 
delightful and pleafant profped over the city and ad¬ 
jacent country. 

HIGHLANDERS, a general appellation for the 
inhabitants of the mountainous parts of any country. 

In Britaiq, the name is appropriated to the people 
who inhabit the mountainous parts of Scotland, to the 
north and north- a ell, including thofe of the Hebrides 
or W efibrn liles.—They are a branch of the ancient 
Celtae ; and undoubtedly the defeendants of the firfl 
inhabitants of Britain, as appears from the many mo¬ 
numents of their languageflill retainedjn the molt an¬ 
cient names of places in moll parts of theifland. The 
Highlanders, or, as they are often termed by ancient 
authors, \.h.tCaledonians,Vftrt always a brave, warlike, 
and hardy race of people ; and, in the remoteft times, 
feem to have poflefTed a degree of refinement in fenti- 
ment and manners then unknown to the other nations 
that furrounded them. This appears not only from 
their own traditions and poems; but alfo from the 
tellimony of many ancient authors. This civilization 
was probably owing in a great meafure to the order of 
■the bards, or Druids, and fome other inflitutions pe¬ 
culiar to this people. 

The ancienL Highlanders lived in the hunting flate 
till fome time alter the era of Fingal, who was one of 
their kings towards the clofeof the third century. For 
fome ages after that, they turned their chief attention 
to the palloral life, which afforded a lefs precarious 
fublilleuce. Till of late, agriculture in moll parts of 
the Highlands made but little progrefs. 

The Highlanders always enjoyed a king and go¬ 
vernment of their own, till Kenneth M'Alpine (anno 
845), after having fubdued the PicTiih kingdom, 
transferred thither the feat of royalty. This event 
proved very unfavourable to the virtues of the High¬ 
landers, which from this period began to decline. 

The country, no longer awed by the prefence of the 
fovereign, fell into anarchy and confufion. The chief¬ 
tains began to extend their authority, to form factions, 
and to Ipment divifions and feuds between contending 
clans. The laws were either too feeble to bind them, 
or too remote to take notice of them. Hence fprung 
all thofe evils which long difgraced the country, and 
diiturbed the peace of. its inhabitants- Robbery or 
plunder, providing it was committed on an) one of an 
adverfe clan or tribe, was countenanced and aurhorifed; 
and their reprifals on one another were perpetual. 

Thus quarrels were handed down from one generation - 
to another, and the whole clan were bound in honour 
to efpotife the caufe of every individual that belonged 
to it. By this means the genius of the people was- 

greatly 
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Highlan- greatly altered ; and the Highlanders of a few ages 
ders. back were alnioft as remarkable for their irregular and 
u ~ v di(orderly way of life as their predeceflbrs were for 
tlieir civilization and virtue. It is from not attending 
to this dilti nation between the ancient Highlanders and 
their pofterity in latter times, that many have doubted 
the exiltcnce of thofe exalted virtues aferibed by their 
poets to the more ancient inhabitants of the country. 
But now that the power otthe chieftains is again abo- 
li(hed,law eftablifhed, and property fccured, the genius 
of the people (where it is not hindered by fome other 
extraneous caufe) begins again to fliow itfelf in its ge¬ 
nuine colours; and manyof their ancient virtues begin 
to flrine with confpicuous luftre. Juftice, generality, 
lionefty, friendfhip, peace, and love, are perhaps no 
where more cultivated than among this people. But 
one of the ftrongeft features which marked thecharac- 
tcr of the Highlanders in every age, was their hofpi- 
tality and benevolence to (b angers. At night the tra¬ 
veller was always fine to -find a hearty welcome in 
Whatever lioufe he ihonld go to; and the holt thought 
himfelf happier in giving the entertainment than the 
gueft in receiving it. Even with regard to their ene¬ 
mies, the laws ot hofpitality were obferved with the 
inoft facred regard. They who fought againft each 
•other in the day, could in the night fealt and even 
lleep together in the fame houfe. From the fame 
principle they were, in molt other cafes fo faithful 
to their truft, that they rarely betrayed any confi¬ 
dence repofed in them. A promife they thought as 
binding as an oath, and held it equally inviolable and 
facred. 

The Caledonians in all ages havebcen much addi&ed 
to poetry and mafic. The poems of Olfian, fo uni¬ 
versally repeated, and fo highly efieemed by every 
Highlander, are a (trong proof of the early proficiency 
of this people in the poetical art. Even to this day, 
notwithfianding the many difadvantages they labour 
under, the molt illiterate of either fex difeover fre¬ 
quently a geniusfor poetry, which often break s'forth 
in themoft natural and Ample ftrains, when love, grief, 
joy, oranyother fubjedt offong, demands it. Where- 
ever their circumfiances are fo eafy as to allow them 
any refpite from toil, or any cheerfulnefs of fpirits, a 
good portion of their time, efpecially of the winter- 
nights, ia ftill devoted to the fong and tale. This 
laft fpecies of compofition is chiefly of the novel kind, 
and is handed down by tradition like their poems- 
It was the work of the bards ; and proved while they 
•exifted, no contemptible entertainment. But frnce 
thejextindtion ofthat order, both the Gaelic poems and 
tales are in a great meafure either loft: or adulterated 
-—The genius and charadter of the Gaelic poetry is 
well known. It is tender. Ample, beautiful, and 
fublime. 

Among the ancient Highlanders, the harp was the 
chief inftrument of mulic. It iuited the mildnefs of 
their manaaers, and was well adapted to the peace and 
quie t which they enjoyed under their own kings. In 
a later period, however, when the conftant quarrels of 
their chiefs, and the endlefs feuds of contending clans 
turned all their thoughts to war, it was forced to give 
place to the bag-pipe, an inftrument altogether o, the 
martial kind, and therefore well Anted to the ftate of 
the country at that time. But ever lince the caifie 


which had brought this inftrument in vogue has ceafed Highlan- 
to operate, the attention to it has been on the d ecline; 
fothatthelurp, with very little encouragement, might v 1 
again refume the feat from which it wasonce expelled. 

—The mod, and efpecially the oldelt of the High-' 
land mulic, having been compofed to the harp, is of 
a foft, tender, and elegiac call, as beft fnited to the 
genius of that inftrument. Thefe pieces are generally 
exprellive of the paflion of love and grief. Other 
pieces, which were compofed in their ftate of war, 
and adapted to a different inftrument, are altogether 
bold and martial. .And many are of a fprightly and 
cheerful call, the offspring of mirth, and the fport of 
fancy in the feafon of feftivity. Many of thefe laft 
are of the chorus kind ; and are fung in almoft all the 
exercifes in which a number of people are engaged, 
fuch as rowing, reaping, fulling, &c. The time of 
thefe pieces is adapted to the exercifes to which they 
are reflectively fung. They greatly forward-the work 
and alleviate the labour. The particular mulic which 
is generally ufed by the Highlanders iu their dances 
is well known by the name oiStrathfpey reels. 

The language of the Highlanders isftill the Gaelic: 
which, with many of their cuftoms and manners has 
been fecured to them by their mountains and faftnefles, 
amidft the many revolutions which the reft of the 
ifland has undergone in fo long a conrfe of ages. The 
Gaelic feems to be the oldeft and pureft dialed! which 
remains of the Celtic, as appears from its approach¬ 
ing the neareft to the names of places, &c which that ' 
languageleftinmoft countries where it prevailed, and 
from its moftobvious affinity to thofe tongues, ancient 
or modern, which have been in any meafure derived 
from the old Celtic. The Gaelic lias all the marks of 
an-original and primitive language. Moft of the words 
are exprellive of fome property or quality of the ob- 
jedts which they denote. This, together with the 
variety of its founds (manyof which, efpecially of 
thofe that exprefs the loft and mournful paffions, are 
peculiar to itfelf), rendersit highly adapted forpoetry. 

It is generally allowed to have been the language of 
court, in Scotland till the reign oi Malcom Canmofe. 

The Gaelic epithet of Can snore, or <( large head,’’ 
by which this king is diftinguiflted, feems to intimate 
fo much. In fome particular parliaments at leaft, it 
was fpoken much later, as in that held by Robert the 
Bruce at Ardchattan. That it has been formerly a 
good deal cultivated, appears from the ftyle and com¬ 
plexion of its poems and tales, and from feveral an¬ 
cient MSS, that have come down to the prelent times.- 
To ftrangers the Gaelich as a forbiding afpedt, on ac¬ 
count of the number of its quiefeent confonants (which 
are retained to mark the derivation of words and tlieir 
variation! in cafe ’and tenfe), but its found is abun¬ 
dantly niufical and harmonious; and its genius ftrong 
and mafeuline. Its alphabet confifts of 18 letters of 
which one is an afpirate, 12 are confonants, and five 
are vowels. 

The Highlanders are beginning of late to apply 
to learning, agriculture, and efpecially to com¬ 
merce, for which their country, every where indented 
with arms of the fea, is peculiarly favourable. Cattle 
is the chief ftaple of the country; but it produces 
more grain than would fupply its inhabitants, i( fo 
much of it were not coufilmed in whilky. The natives 
3 R 3 are 
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Higlimere. are beginningto avail thcmfelves of their mines, woods, 

v - wool, and filneries; and by a vigorous application, wick 

the due encouragement of government, may become a 
profperous and uleful people. 

The Highlanders are of a quick and penetrating ge¬ 
nius, ftrongly tindured with a curiolity orjMrft of 
knowledge, which difpofes them to learrriany thing 
very readily. They are adive and induftrious, where 
oppreflion does not difeourage them by fecluding even 
the hope of thriving. They are remarkably bold and 
adventurous, which qualifies them for being excellent 
feameit and foldiers. They are generally of a middle 
fize, rather above it than otherwife; their eyes are 
brilk and lively, then-features diftindly marked, and 
their peribnstight and wel\made v Their conutenance 
is open and ingenuous, and their temper frank and 
communicative. 

HIGHMORE, (Jofeph, Efq ;) an eminent paint¬ 
er, was borne in the parilh of St James’s, Garlickbithe, 
London, June 13, 1692, being the third fon of Mr 
Edward Highmore, a coal-merchant in Thames-ftreer. 
Having fuch an early and Itrong inclinatiom-to paint¬ 
ing that he could think of nothing elfe with pleufure, 
his father endeavoured to gratify him in a prop oh 1 to 
his uncle, who was ferjeant-painter to king William, 
and with whom Mr (afterwards Sir James) Thornhill 
had ferved his apprenticefliip. But this was afterwards 
for good reafons declined, and he was articled as clerk 
to an attorney, July t8, 1707 ; but fo much agaiilft 
his own declared inclination, that in about three years 
he began to form refolutions of indulging his natural 
difpofition to his favourite art, having continually em¬ 
ployed; his leifure hours in deiigning, and in the fludy 
of geometry, perfpedive, architecture, and anatomy, 
but without any inItractors except books. He had 
afterwards an opportunityof improvinghimfelf in ana¬ 
tomy, by attending the ledures of Mr Chefclden, be- 
fides entering himfelf at the painters academy in 
Great Queen-ftreet, where he drew 10 years, and 
had the honour to be particularly noticed by Sir God¬ 
frey Kneller, who diftinguilhed him by the name of 
*• the young Lawyer.” On June 13th 1714, his 
clerklhip expired ; and on March 26th 1715, he be¬ 
gan painting as a profeffion, and fettled in the city, 
in the fame year Dr Brook Taylor publifhed his “ Li¬ 
near Perfpedive ; or a new method of reprefenting 
JnfUy all manner ofobjeds as they appear to the eye in 
all lituationS.” On this complete anduniverfal theory 
burartift groimded his fubfequentpradice ; and it has 
been generally allowed, that few, if.any of the profef- 
jfiog at that time, were fo thorough mailers of that ex¬ 
cellent but intricate fyftem. In I7t6, he married 
Mifs Sufanna Hiller, daughter and heirefs of Mr An¬ 
thony Killer of Effingham in Surrey ; a young lady 
in every refped worthy of his choice. For Mr Chefel- 
den’s “ Anatomy of the human body,” publilhed in- 
1722, he made drawings from the real fobjeds at the 
time of diffedion, two of which were engraved for 
that work, and appeared,but without hisname,in tables 
xii.andxiii. In the fame year on the exhibition of 
• 1 The Confcious Lover,” written by Sir Richard 
^Steele, Mr Highmore addreffed a letter to the author 
on the limits of filial obedience, pointing out a mate¬ 
rial defedin the charader of Bevil, with thatclear- 
nefs and precifion for which, in conyerfolion and'Wri¬ 


ting, he wa£always remarkable, as the pencil by no 
means eiigroiled his whole attention. His reputation 
and bulinefs increaling, he took a more confpicuous 
Radon, by removing to a h oufe in Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields, in March 1723-4; and an opportunity loon of¬ 
fered of introducing him advantageonily to the nobi¬ 
lity, &cc. by his being dclired, by Mr Pine the engra¬ 
ver, to make the drawings for his prints of the knights., 
of the bath, on the revival ol that order in 1 725. In 
confequeuce, feveralofthe knights had their portraits 
alfo by the lame hand, fome of them whole lengths;., 
and the duke of Richmond, in pardcular, was attend¬ 
ed by his three efquires, with a perfpedive view of king,. 
Henry Vllth’s chapel. This capital picture is now at 
Godwood. And our artilt was fent for to St James’s by 
George I. to draw the late duke of Cumberland, from 
which Smith feraped a mezzotinto. 

In 1728, Mr Hawkins Browne, then of Lincoln’s— 
Inn, who had ever a juft feufe of his talents and abili¬ 
ties, addrell'ed to him a poetical epiltlc “ On Defign 
and Beauty;” and, fome years after, an Elegant Latin 
Ode, both now colleded in his poems. In the fum- 
mer of 1 732, Mr Highmore vilited the continent, in 
company with Dr Pemberton, Mr Benjamin Robins, 
and two other friends, chiefly with a view of feeing the 
gallery of pidures belonging to the eledor Palatine ar 
Dufleldorp, colleded by Rubens, and fuppofed. the 1 
beft in Europe. At Antwerp alfo he had peculiar 
pleafurein contemplating the works of his.favourite 
mailer. In their return they vifited the principal 
towns in Holland. In 1734, he made a like excurfion, 
but alone, to Paris, where he received great civilities 
from iiis countrymen then there, particularly the duke, 
of Kinglton, Dr Hickman (histuror), Robert Knight, 
Efq; (the late cafhier), &c. Here he had the fatis- 
fadion of being Ihown, by cardinal de Polignac, his 
famous group of antique ftatues, the court of Lyco- 
medes, then juft brought from Rome, and lined pur- 
chafed by the king of Pruffia, and deftroyed at Cbar- 
lottenbourg in 1760 by the Ruffians, in 1742, he 
had the honour to paint the late prince and princefs* 
of Wales for the duke of Saxe Gotha; ashe had fome 
years after the late queen of Denmark for that court... 
The publication of “ Pamela,” in 1744, gave rife to 
a fet of paintings by Mr Highmore, which were en¬ 
graved by two French engravers, and publilhed by. 
fubfeription in 1745. In. the fame year he painted, 
the only original of the late general Wolfe, then about 
18. His Pamela introduced him to the acquaintance 
and friendffiipof the excellent author whofe pidnre 
he drew, and for whom he painted the only original 
of Dr Young- In 1750 he had the misfortune to lofe 
his wife. On the firft inftitution of the academy of 
painting, fculpture, &c. in 1753, he was eleded one 
of the profeflbrs; an honour which, on account of 
his many avocations, he defired to decline. In 1754 
lie publilhed “ A critical examination of thofe two 
Paintings [by RubensJ on the cieling of the Ban- 
queting-houfe at Whitehall, in which Architedure 
is introduced, fo far as relates to Perfpedive; to¬ 
gether with the Difcuffion of a Queftion which has 
been the Subjed of Debate among Painters:” print¬ 
ed in 410. In the folution of this qtqeftion, he pro¬ 
ved that Rubens and feveral other great painters 
were miftakeB in the pradice, and Mr Kirby and fe¬ 
veral 
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Highmore. vcral other authors in the theory. And in ihe 17th 
v ' volume of the c< Monthly Review,” he animadverted 
(anonymou(ly) on Mr Kirby’s unwarrantable treat¬ 
ment of Mr Ware, and detected and expofed his er¬ 
rors, even when he exults in his own fuperior fcience. 
Of the many portraits which Mr Highmore painted, 
in a large practice of 46 years (of which feveral have 
been engraved), it is impoflible and ufelefs to difcufs 
particulars. Some of the moil capital in the hiftorical 
hranch, which was then much lets cultivated than it is 
at prefent, lhall only be mentioned, viz. “ Hagar and 
Ilhmael,” a prefent to the 1 ’oundling-hofpital: ** The 
good Samaritan,” painted for Mr Shepherd of Camp- 
ley Alh : “ 1 he finding of Mofes,” purchafed at his 
lale by colonel (now general) Lifter : “ TheHarlowe 
family, as deferibed in Clariffa,” now in the poffeflion 
of ThomasWatkinfonPayler, Efq; at HcydeninKent: 

' “ Clariffa,” the portrait mentioned in. that work : 

“ The Graces unveiling Nature,” drawn by memory 
from Rubens : “ The Clementina of Grandifon, and 
the queen mother of Edward IV. with her younger 
fon, &c. in Weftminfter-abbey the three laft in 
the poffeflion of his fon. 

In 1761, on the marriage of his daughter to the 
Rev. Mr Duncombe, fon to one of his oldell friends, 
he took a refolution of retiring from buftnefs, and dif- 
pofing of his colledtion of pictures, which he did by 
audtion, in March 1762, and foon after removed to his 
fon-in-law’s at Canterbury, where he paffed the re¬ 
mainder of his life without ever revifiting the metro¬ 
polis. But though he had laid down the pencil, he 
never wanted employment: fo atftive and vigorous Was 
his mind, that with a conftitutional flow of fpirits, 
and a rclilh for inftru&ive fociety,- he was never lefs 
<s alone than when alone;” and befides bisprofeflional 
purfuits abovementioned, to philofophy, both natu¬ 
ral and moral, and alfo divinity, he laudably dedica¬ 
ted his time and attention. No man had more clear- 
nefs and precifion of ideas, or a more ardent delire to 
know the truth ; and, when known, confcientioufly 
ro purfue it. With flrong pafltons, ever guided by 
the ft ri ft eft virtue, he had a tender, fufceptible heart, 
always open to the diftreffes of his fellow-creatures, 
and always ready to relieve them. His capital work’ 
of the literary kind, was his “ Pratftice and pCr- 
fpedtive, on the principles of Dr Brook Taylor, &c.” 
written many years before, but not publilhed till x 763, 
when it was printed for Nourfe, in one vol. 4to. This 
not only evinced his fciemific knowledge of the fub- 
jedt, but removed by its perfpicuity, the only objection 
that c*u be made to the fyftem of Dr Taylor. It ac¬ 
cordingly receivedfrom his friends-and the intelligent 
public, the applaufes it deferved. In 1765 he pub¬ 
lilhed (without his name) “ Obfereations on a 
Pamphlet intituled, * Chriftianity not founded on, 
Argument;” in which, after lhowing that it is a 
continued irony, and lamenting that lb ample a field 
fhould be offered the author of it for the difplay of 
ft is fophiftry; he gives np creeds, articles, and ca- 
tecbifms, as out-works raifed by fallible men, and, 
confining himfelf to the defence of the gofpel, or ci¬ 
tadel, Ihows, that pure primitive Chriftianity, though 
affauked by infidels, will ever remain impregnable.- 
His opinion of Rubens may be feen in the Gentle- 
mdn’s Magazine for 1766, p. 353, under the title of 
* Remarks on fome paffages in,Mr Webb’s inquiry, 


into the Beauties of Painting, See.” In the fame Highmore 
year he publilhed, with only his initials, “ J. H.” w —v—— 
two fmall Volumes of “ Eflaya, moral, religious, and 
mifcellaneous ; with a Traniiauon in profe of Mr 
Browne’s Latin Poem on the Immortality of the 
Soul,” feledled from a lar^ e number written at his lei- 
fure, at differents periods of life. ie As fuch (fays Dr 
Hawkefworth) they do the author great credit. They 
are not excurlions of fancy, but efforts of thought,and 
indubitable indications of a vigorous and aftive mind.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1769, p. 287, he 
communicated “ A natural and obvious Manner of 
conftrucling Sun-dials, deduced irom the Situation 
and Motion of the Earth with refpedt to the Sun,” 
explained by a feherne. And in that for 1788, p. 526, .. 
his remarks on colouring, fuggefted by way of a note 
on the “ Epiftle td ait eminent Painter,” will Ihow 
that his talents were by no means impaired at the age - 
of 86. Indeed he retained them to the laft, and 
had even ftfength and fpirit fufticient to enable him tc 
ride out daily on horfeback the fummer before he died. 

A ftrong conftitution, habitual temperance, and con- 
ftant attention to his health in youth as well as in age, 
prolonged his life, and preferved his faculties to his 
88th year, when he gradually ceafed to breathe, and, 
as it were, fell alleep on March 3.1780. He was in¬ 
terred in the fouth aifle of Canterbury cathedral, lea- - 
ving one fon, Anthony, educated in his own profef- 
fion ; and a dti ghter, Sufantra, mentioned above. 

His abilities as a painter appear in bis works, which - 
will not only be admired by his contemporaries, but 
by their pofterity; as his tints, like thofe of Rubens . 
and Vandyck, inftead of being impaired, areimproved 
by time, which fome of them have now withftood 
above 60 years. Elis idea of beauty, when he indul¬ 
ged his fancy, was of the higheft kind ; and his know- - 
ledge of perfpedtive gave him great advantages in fa¬ 
mily-pieces, of which he painted more than any one. 
of his time. He could take a likentfs by memory as 
well as by a fitting, as appears by his piifture of the. 
duke of Lorrain (the late emperor), which Faber en¬ 
graved ; and thofe of king George II. (in York-af-- 
fembly-room) ; queen Caroline, the two Mifs Gun- . 
nings, &c. Like many other great painters, he had 
‘ f a poet for his friend,” in the late Mr Browne; to . 
which may be added a poem addreffed to him in 1 756, 
by the Rev. Mr Bunce, at. that time of Trinity-hall,, 
Cambridge, who fucceeded Mr Highmore, and in . 

1780 was vicar of St Stephen’s near Canterbury. 

HIGHNESS, a quality or title of honour given to 
princes.—The kings of England and Spain had for¬ 
merly no other title but that of highnefs ; the firft till 
the time of James I., and the fecond till that of 
Charles V1 The petty princes of I taly began firft to 
he complimented with the title of highnefs in the year 
1630.—The duke of Orleans affumed the title of royal. 
highnefs in the year 1631, to diftiuguifix himfelf from « 
the other princes of France. 

The duke of Savoy, late king of Sardinia, bore the 
title of royal highnefs, on account of his pretenfionS 
to the kingdom of Cyprus. It is faid' that duke only 
ufok the, title of royal highnefs, to put himfelf above 
the duke of Florence, who was called great duke 
but the great duke afterwards affumed the title of roy¬ 
al highnefs , to put himfelf on a level with the duke 
ef Savoy. 

The. 



j-jibria The prince of Conde fir ft took the title o>f mojl fe- 
U rene higknefs , leaving that of fimple highmfs to the 

Hilarodi. natural princes. 

' v ' HILARIA, in antiquity, feafts celebrated every 
year by the Romans on the 8th of the calends of 
April, or the 2Jth of March, in honour of Cybele the 
another of the gods. 

The hilaria were -folemnized with great pomp and 
.rejoicing. Every perfon drefled himftlf as he pleafed, 
and took the marks or-badges of whatever dignity or 
quality he had a fancy for. The flatue of the god- 
defs was carried in-proceflion through the ftreets of the 
city, accompanied by multitudes in the moll fplendid 
attire. The day before the feltival was fpentin tears 
and mourning. Cybele represented the earth, which 
at this time of -the year begins to feel the kindly 
warmth of the Spring ; fo that this fuclden tranfition 
from forrow to joy was an -emblem of the vicilfitude of 
the feafons which fucceeded one another. 

The Romans took this feall originally from the 
Greeks, who called it uvaGacrt; , q. d. afeenfus; the 
eve of that day they ipent in tears and lamentations, 
..and thence denominated it naraliw/t, dejeenjus. 

-Afterwards, the Greeks took the name l\ufia from 
the Romans; as appears from Phorius, in his extract 
fof theilife of the philofopher Ilidore. 

.Cafiiubpnmaintains, that belides this particular figni- 
:ficatibn, the word hilaria was alfo ageneral name for 
any joyful or feflival day, whether public or private 
and domeflic. But Salmalius does not allow of this. 

Triftan, tom.i.p. 482, diftinguifhes between hilaria 
and hilarise. The former, according to him, were 
.public rejoicings; and the latter, prayers made in 
confeqnence thereof; or even of any private feall or 
rejoicing, as a marriage, &c. The public lafted feve- 
ral days ; during which, all mourning and funeral ce¬ 
remonies were fufpended. 

HILARIUS, an ancient father of the Chriltian 
church, who flourilhed in the 4th century. He was 
born, as St Jerome informs us, at Poictiers, of a good 
family ; who gave him a liberal education in the Pa¬ 
gan religion, and which he did not forfake till he 
was arrived at maturity. He was advancedto the bi¬ 
shopric of Poictiers in the year 355, according to Ba- 
ronius; and became a moll zealous champion for the 
orthodox faith, particulary again!! the Arians, who 
were at that time gaining ground in France. He af- 
fembled feveral councils there, in which the determi¬ 
nations of the fynods of Rimini and Seleuciawere con¬ 
demned. He wrote atreatife concerning fynods : and 
a famous work in 12 books on the Trinity, which is 
much admired by the orthodox believers. He died in 
the latter end of the year 367. His works have been 
many times publilhed ; but the Tail and belt edition of 
them was given by the Benedidines at Paris in 1693. 

HILARODI, in the ancient muftc and poetry, a 
fort of poets among the Greeks, who went about hing¬ 
ing little gay poems or fongs, fomewhat graver than 
the Ionic pieces, accompanied with fome inflroment. 
From the ftreets they were at laft introduced into 
tragedy, as the magodi were into comedy. They 
appeared drefled in white, and were crowned with 
gold. At firft they wore Ihoes ; but afterwards they 
.affumed the crepida, being only a foie tied over with 
.2 Strap.. 
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H-ILARY-term. See Term Hilary 

H 1 LDESHE 1 M, a fmall diftrid of Germany, in || 
the circle of Lower Saxony. It lies between th-e du- Hill, 
chics of Lunenburg and Brunfwick ; and may be about' v 
25 from eaft to weft, and 36 from north to fouth. 

It is watered by the rivers Leine an<l lnnerfty. The 
foil is fertile ; and its principal places are Peine, Sar- 
fted, Bruggen, and Alveld. Flildeikeim, from whence 
it takes its name, is governed as an imperial city. Its 
bilhop is now elector of Cologne. 

Hildesheim, a ftrong city of Germany, in Lower 
Saxony, with a Roman-catholic hilltop’s fee whofe 
hilltop is fovereign. It is a free imperial city, tho’ in 
forne things dependent on the bilhop. It is a large 
town well built and fortified-. It- is divided into the. 

Old Town and the New, which have each their fe- 
parate council. It is feated 011 the river Irneft, in E. 

Long. 10. o.N. Lat. 52. 17. 

HILL, a term denoting any confiderable eminence, 
on the earth’s Surface. It is fometimes lynonymous 
with the word mountain j though generally it denotes 
only the lefler eminences, the word mountain being 
particularly applied to the verylargeft. See Moun¬ 
tain. 

Hill (Aaron), a poet of confiderable eminence, 
the fon of a gentleman of Malmelbury-abbey in Wilt- 
Ihire, was born in i68j.Hisfather’s imprudence having- 
cut offhis paternal inheritance, he left Weftminfter 
fchool at 14 years of age; and embarked for Conilan- 
tinople, to vifit lord Paget the Englilh ambalfador 
there, who washis diftant relation. Lord Pagetrecei- 
ved him with furprize and pleafure, provided him a tu¬ 
tor, and fent him to travel : by which opportunity he 
faw Egypt, Palelline, and a great part of the eaft; and 
returning home with his noble patron, vifited moll of 
the courts of Europe. About the year 1709, he pub¬ 
lilhed his firft poem intiiled Camillus, in honour of 
the earl of Peterborough who had been general in 
Spain; and being the fame year made mailer of 
Drury-lane theatre, he wrote his firft tragedy,Elfred,or 
the fair Inc*nftant. In 1710, he became mailer of the 
opera-honfe in the Hay-market; when he wrote an 
opera called Rinaldo, which met with great fuccefs, be¬ 
ing the firft that Mr Handel fet to mulic after he came 
to England. Unfortunately for Mr Hill, he was a pro¬ 
jector as well as poet, and in 1715 obtained a patent 
for extracting oil from beech-nuts ; which underta.- 
king, whether good or bad,mifcarried after engaging 
three years of his attention. He was alfo concerned in 
the firft attempt to fettle the colony of Georgia ; from 
which he never reaped any advantage : and in 1728 he 
made a journey into the Highlands of Scotland, on a 
feheme ofapplying the woods there to Ihip-building; 
in which alfo he loft his labour. Mr Hill feems to have 
lived in perfect harmony with all the w'ritersofhistime, 
except Mr Pope, with whom he had a Ihort paper-war, 
occafioned by that gentleman’s introducing him in 
the Duncaid, as one of the competitors for the prize 
offered by -the goddefs of Dullnefs, in the following 
lines : 

“ Then Hill c-ffay’d ; fcirce vanifh’d out of fight, 

“ He buoys up inftant, and returns to light .; 

“ He bears no token of the fabler ftreams, 

“ He mounts far off among the Swans of Thames.'’ 

This, though far the gentleftpiece of .fatire in the whole 

j>oem* 
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Hill. poem, and conveying at the fame time an oblique 
—compliment, roufcd Mr Kill to take fome notice of it; 
which he did by a poem written doling his peregrina¬ 
tion in the north, inthled, “The pro^rcfs of wit, a 
caveat for the ufe of an eminent writerwhich he 
begins with the .following eight line a, in which Mr 
Pope’stoo well-known difpoiilion is elegantly, yet very 
feverely characterized : 

“ Tuneful Alexis on the Thames’ fair fide, 

The 1 i.e Titties play-thin.; and the Mute’s pride • 

“ With merit popular, and with wit polite, 

“ leafy tho’ vain, and elegant tho’ light ; 

“ Deiiring and deferving others praife, 

“ l'uorly accepts a Fame he ne’er repays : 

“ Urn )oni to cheriih, fneakingly approves ; 

And want3 the foul to fpread the worth he loves.” 
The fneakingly approves, ill the couplet, Mr Pope 
was much affected by : and indeed through their whole 
coutroverfy afterwards, in which it was generally 
thought that Mr Hill had much the advantage, Mr 
Pope feemsrather to exprefs hisrepentance by denying 
the offence, than to vindicate himfelf fuppoling it to 
have been given. Befides the above poems, Mr Hill, 
amongmatiyothers, wrote one,called 7 'he northern far, 
upon the actions of Czar Peter the Great ; for which 
he was feveral years afterwards complimented with a 
gold medal from the emprefs Catharine, according to 
the Czar’s defire before his death. He likewife alter¬ 
ed fome of Shakefpeare’s plays, and tranllateddomeof 
Voltaire’s. His laft production was Merope ; which 
was brought upon the flage in Drury-lane by Mr Gar¬ 
rick. He died on the 8th of February 1749, as h 
is faid, in the very minute of the earthquake ; and af¬ 
ter his deceafe four volumes of his works in profe and 
verfe werepublifhed in oCtavo, and his dramatic works... 
in two volumes. 

PIill (Sir John), a voluminous writer, was origi¬ 
nally bred an apothecary, but his marrying early and 
without a fortune, made him very foon look round for 
other refources than his profeflion. Having, there¬ 
fore, in his apprenticeihip,attended the botanical lec¬ 
tures of the company, and beiilg polfe-fled of quick na¬ 
tural parts, he foon made himfelf acquainted with the 
theoretical as well as practical parts of botany : from 
whence being recommended to thelateduke of Rich¬ 
mond and lord Petre, he was by them employed in the 
infpeCtion and arrangement of their botanic gardens. 
Aiftfted by tlie liberality of thefe nobleman, he exe¬ 
cuted a fcheme of travelling over the kingdom, to col¬ 
lect the molt rare and uncommon plants; which he af¬ 
terwards publilhed by fubfeription : but after great re- 
fearchesand uncommon induftry ,this undertakingturn- 
edout by no means adequate to his expectation. The 
ftage next prefented itfelf, as a foil in which genius 
might Hand a chance of flourithing : but after two or. 
three unfuceefsful attempts, it was found he had no 
preten&ms either to the fock or bufkin ; which once 
more reduced him to his botanical purfuits, and his 
bufinefs as an apothecary. At length, about the year 
1746, he tran dated from the Greek, a fmall traCt, writ- 
tenby Theophraftus, on Gems, which he publiihed by 
fubfeription; and which being well executed, procured 
him friends,reputation,and money.Encouraged by this,, 
heengaged in works°i greater extent and importance.. 
The firfl he undertook was A general natural liiflory, 
in 3 vols folio. He next engaged, in conjunction with 
George Lewis Scott, Efq ; infurnifhing a Supplement. 
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to Chambers's Dictionary Pled the fame time ftartef Hill 
the Britilh Magazine ; and while he was engaged in a jj 
greatnumber of thefe and other works, fome of which Millan, 
feemed to claim the continued attention of a whole ' * 

life, he carried on a daily eifay, under the title of /«- 
fpettur. Amidft this hurry ot bufinefs, Mr Hill was 
fo laborious and ready in all bis undertakings, and was 
withal fo exaft an oeconomiftof his time, that lie ft arc e- 
ly ever milled a public amutement for many years : 
where, while he relaxed from the fevercr purfuits offtu- 
dy, he gleaned up articles ofinformatiou for his perio¬ 
dical works. It would not be eafy to trace Mr Hill, 
now Dr Hill (for he procured a diploma from the 
college of St Andrew’s), through all his various pur- 
fnits in life. A quarrel lie had with the Royal So¬ 
ciety, for being refilled as a member; which provoked 
him to ridicule that learned body, in A reviewof the 
works of the Royal Society of London, 4to, 1751 ; to¬ 
gether with his over-writing himfelf upon all fubjeCts 
without referve ; madehim link in the eflimation ofthe 
public nearly in the fame pace as he had afcended.'He 
found as nfual, however, refources in his own inven¬ 
tion. He applied himfelf to the preparation of cer¬ 
tain iimple medicines ; fuch as the eifence of water- 
dock, tincture of velerian, balfam of honey, &c. The 
well-known fimplicity of thefe medicines made the 
public judge favourably of their effeCts, infomuch that 
they had a rapid fale, and once more enabled the doc¬ 
tor to figure in that flyle of life ever fo congenial to his 
inclination. Soon after the publication of the firfl of 
thefe medicines, he obtained the patronage of the earl, 
of Bute, through whofe interefl he acquired the ma¬ 
nagement of the royal gardens.at Kew, with an hand- 
fome falary : and to wind up the whole of an extraor¬ 
dinary life, having, a little before his death, feized an 
opportunity, to introduce himfelf to the knowledge of' 
theking of Sweden, that monarch inverted him with' 
one ofthe orders of his court, which title he had nor 
thehappinefs of enjoying above two years. He died 
towards the clofe ofthe year 1775. 

HILLEL, fenior, of Babylon, prefident of the 
fanhedrim of Jerufalem. He formed a celebrated fchool 
there, in which he maintained the oral traditions of the 
Jews againft Shamai, his colleague, whofe difciples 
adhered only to tke written law ; and this controverfy 
gave rife to the feds of Phariiees and Scribes. He was 
likewife one of the compilers of the Talmud. He alfo 
laboured much at giving a correct edition ofthe fa- 
cred text; and there is attributed to him an ancient 
manufeript bible, which bears his name. He flou- 
rilhed about 30 years.B. C. and died in a very advan¬ 
ced age. 

HIillel, the nafi,.or prince, another learned Jew, 
the grandfon of Judas Hakkadolh, or the Saint, the 
author ofthe Miihna, lived in the fourth century. He 
compofed a cycle ; and was one of the principal doc¬ 
tors of the Gemara. The greatefl number of the 
Jewilh writers attribute to him the correCt edition of 
the Hebrew text which bears the name of Htltel, 
which we have already mentioned in'the preceding 
article. There have been feveral other Jewifli 
writers of the fame name. 

H 1 LLIA, in botany: A genus of themonogynia 
order, belonging to tbe ITexandria clafs of plants ; and. 
in die naturalmethod ranking with thofe of which the. 
order is doubtful. The calyx is hexaphillous; the co¬ 
rolla,,. 
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ilillibo- rmla cleft in fix parts, and very long; the berry infe- 
vmi^U rior, bilocular, undpotyfpermous. 

|| KiLLSBOROUGH, a borough, fair, and poft- 

, l;c ^ ey ’, town, in the county of Down, and province of Ulfter, 
69 miles from Dublin. -Here is-a fine feat of the earl 
of HilHborough. The town is pleafantly fituated and 
almofl tie .v built, in view of Lifburn, Belfafl, and Car- 
rickfergus-bay ; the church is magnificent, having an 
■■ elegant"fpire, as lofty as that of St Patrick’s in Dub¬ 
lin, andfeveti painted windows. -Here is an excel¬ 
lent inn, and a thriving manufacture of muffins. It 
lias three fairs, and fends two members to parliament. 
This place gives title of earl to the family of Hillf- 
iborough. N. Lat. 54. '30. W. Long. 6. 2,0. 

Hillsborough, in North Carolina. See North 
Carolina. 

HILUM, aniong botaiiifts, denotes the eye of a 
bean. ) * 

HIMERA (anc. geog.), the name of two rivers in 
' Sicily ; one running northwards into the Tufcan fea, 
now called Flume di 7 erviini ; and the other fouthwards 
into the Lybian .; dividing Sicily into two parts, be¬ 
ing the boundary between the Syracufans to the eaft 
• and Carthaginians to the weft; not rifing from the 
fame,.but - from different fprings. 

.Himera ,(anc. geog.), a town of Sicily, at the 
imonth ofthe Himera, which ran northwards, on its 
deft or weft fide : A colony of Zancle : afterwards de- 
iftroyedby the Carthaginians (Diodortm Siculus). 

HIMERENSES Thermae (anc. geog.), a town of 
Sicily, on the eaft tide of that Himera which runs to 
-the north. After the deftiuriion of the town of Hi¬ 
mera by the Carthaginians, fuch of the inhabitants as 
■remained, fettled in jtlie fame territory, not far from 
■the ancient town. Now Termini. Made a Roman co¬ 
lony by A uguftus. 

HIN, a Hebrew meafure of capacity for things li¬ 
quid, containing the lixth part of an ephah, or one 
gallon two pints Englilh meafure. 

HINCKLEY, a market-town of Leiceflerfhire, 
built on a rifing ground, nearly.on the borders ofLei- 
cefterlhire, from which it is feparated by the Roman 
Watling-flreet road. It is diftant from Coventry and 
Leicefter ij miles each, and 102 from London. It 
lias been much larger than it is at prefent, the back 
lanesbetweentheerchardshavingevidentlybeenftreets 
originally; and the traces of the town-wall and ditch 
are in many places yet vifible. There are veitiges of 
two Roman works, viz. the mount near the river, and 
the ruins of a bath near. St Nicholas church, where 
teffelated pavements have been dug up. The Jewery 
wall is faid to have been the temple of Janus. The 
caftle was inhabited by John of Gaunt; but is now no 
more, the feite being converted into garden ground, 
the caftle-hill confiderably lowered, and a gentleman’s 
houfe eretted on the fpotin 1770. The Iteepleof the 
.prefent church was built with feme of the {tones of 
the cattle. The town is now divided into the borough, 
and the bond without the liberties. It has a good 
market on Mondays, and a fair in Auguft. The chief 
manufacture -is {lockings and fine ale. The town is 
faid to contain about 750 houfes. There are two 
churches, one chapel, and a place of worfliip for the 
Roman Catholics, befides four meering-houfes. The 
•church is a neat large old flructure with a modem 
tower and a fpire, the body of it was built in the 13th 
century, and near it are three mineral fprings. This 


-town is faid to be the middle and higheft ground in 
England; and from it yochurches may be feen, be¬ 
fides gentlemens feats. It received great damage by 
a. fire Sept. 5. 1728. 

HIND, a female {tag in the third year of its age. 
; See Cervus. 



HINDON, a fmall town of Wiltlhire in England, 
which fends two members to parliament. It is fituated 
in E. Long. 2. 14.IN- Lat. ji. 12. 

HINDOOS, or Gentoos, the inhabitants of that 
-part of India known by the name of Nirdofan or the 
Mogul's empire, whoprofefs the religion ofthe Bra- 
mins, fuppofed to be the fame with that of the an¬ 
cient Gymnofbphifts of Ethiopia. 

From the ear l.ie It period of hiflory thefepeople feem 
to have maintained the fame religion, laws, and cuf- 
toms, which they do atthis day ; and indeed they and T 
the Chinefe are examples of prefcrvance inthefe rc- Their dlvi- 
fpedts altogether unknown in the weftern world. In fi°u into, 
the time of Diodorus Siculus they are faid to have tr, hes or 
been divided into feven cafts or tribes; but theinter- ca ^ 5 ’ 
courie betwixt Europe and India was in his time fo 
fmall, that we may well fuppofe the hiftorian to have 
been miftaken, and that the fame tenacity for which 
they are fo remarkable in other refpeftshas manifefted 
itfelf alfo in this. At prefent they are divided only 
into four tribes ; r. The Bramin ; 2. The Khatry ; 

3. The Bhyfe ; and, 4. The Soodera. All thefe have 
diftinftand feparate offices, and cannot, according to 
their laws intermingle with each other ; but for cer¬ 
tain offences they are fubjed to the lofs of their call, 
which is reckoned the highelt punijhment they can, 
fuffer ; and hence is formed a kind ©f fifth eaft named 
Pariars on the coaft of Coromandel, but in the Shati- 
ferit or facred language Chandalas. Thefe are e{teem¬ 
ed the dregs of the people, and are never employed 
butin themeaneitoffices. There is befides a general . 
division whichpervades the four cafts in diferiminately i 
and which is taken from the worfliip of their gods, 

Vijhnou and Sheevuh ; tlie.worfhippers of the former 
being named Vijhnou-bukht; of the latter, Sheevah- 
bukbt. 


Of thefe four calls the bramins are accounted the 


foremoll in every refpedt ; and all the laws have fuch 
an evident partiality towards them, as cannot but in¬ 
duce us to fuppofe that they have had the principal 
hand in framing them. They are not, however, al¬ 
lowed to affume the fovereignty : the religious cere¬ 
monies and the. inftructiou of the people being their 
peculiar province. They alone are allowed to read the 
Veda or facred books ; the Khatries, or call next in 
dignity, being only allowed to hear them read; while 
the other two can only read the SaJ’rras or commenta¬ 
ries upon them. As for the poor Chandalas, they 
dare not enter a temple, or be prefent at any religious 
ceremony. 

In point of precedency the bramins claim a fupe- 
riorjty even to the princes; the latter being chofen 
out of the Khatry or fecond eaft. A rajah will receive 
with refpect the food that is prepared b.y a -brahman, 
but the latter will eat nothing that has been prepared 
by any member of an inferior eaft. The puniffiment 
of a bramin for any crime is much milder than if he 
had belonged to another tribe ; and the greatelt crime 
that can b« committed is the murder of a bramin. 


No magiflrate muft defire the death of one of thefe fa- 
credperfons, or cut off one of his limbs. They muff 

■be 
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Minloai. be readily admitted into the prefence even of princes 

'■—^-- whenever they pleafe: when pallengersin a boat, they 

mad be the firff to enter and to go out; and the water¬ 
man mull belides carry them for nothing ; every one 
who meets them on the road being likewife obliged to 
give place to them. 

All the priefts are chofen from among this order, 
fuch as are not admitted to the facerdotal funftion be¬ 
ing employed as fecretaries and accountants. Thefe 
can never afterwards become priefts, but continue to 
be greatly reverenced by the other cads. 

The Khatry or fecond cad arc thofe from among 
whom the fovereigns arc chofen.—The Bhyfc or Ba¬ 
nians, who conditute the third cad, have the charge 
of commercial affairs 5 and the Soodera, or fourth cad, 
the mod numerous of all, comprehend the labourers 
and artifans. Thefe lad are divided into as many 
clafTes as there are followers of different arts; all the 
children being invariably brought up to the profeflion 
of their fathers, and it being abfolutely unlawful for 
them ever to alter it afterwards. 

No Hindoo is allowed to quit the cad in which he 
was born upon any account. All of them are very 
fcrupulaus with regard to their diet ; but the bra- 
mins much more fo than.any of the red. They eat 
no flefh, nor fhed blood ; which we are informed by 
Porphyry and Clemens Alexandrinus was the cafe 
in their time. Their ordinary food is rice and other 
vegetables, drefled with ghee (a kind of butter melted 
and refined fo as to be capable of being kept for a long 

time), and feafoned with ginger and other fpices_ 

The food which they mod edeem, however, is milk 
as coming from the cow; an animal for which they 
have the mod extravagant veneration, infomuch that 
it is enabled in the code of Gentoo laws, that any one 
who exadts labour from a bullock that is hungry or 
thirdy, or that lhall oblige him to labour when fati¬ 
gued or out of fcafon, is liable to be fined by the magi- 
drates. The other cads, though lefs rigid, abdain 
very religioufly from what is forbidden them ; nor will 
they eat any thing provided by a perfon of an inferior 
cad, or by one of a different religion. Though they 
may eat feme kinds of flelh and mil, yet it is counted a 
virtue to abftain from them all. None of them are al¬ 
lowed to tafte intoxicating liquor of any kind. Quin¬ 
tus Curtius indeed mentions a fort of wine made ufeof 
by the Indians in his time ; but this is fuppofedtohave 
been no other than toddy, or the unfermented juice of 
the cocoa nut. This when fermented affords a fpirit 
of a very unwholefoine quality: but it is drunk only by 
the Chandalas and the lower clafs of Europeans in the 
country. So exceedingly bigotted and fuperffitious 
are they in their abfurd maxims with regard to meat 
and drink, that fo'me Seapoys in a Britifli Ihip having 
expended all the water appropriated to their ufc, 
would have fuffered tlicmfelvcs toperilh for thirff ra-‘ 
ther than tafte a drop of that which was ufed by the 
fliip’s company. 

Of the reli- The religion of the Hindoos, by whicli thefe maxims 
gion of the are inculcated, and by which they are made to differ fo 
Hindoo*. much from other nations, is contained in certain books 
named Veda, Vedatns, or Beds, written in' a language 
called Schanfcrit, which is now known only to the 
learned among therm The.books arefuppofed to have 
been the work not of the Supreme Godhimfelf, but of 
Vo L. VIII. 
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an inferior deity named Brimha. They inform 11s, that Hindoo*. 

Brama, or Brahma, the fupreme God, having created '-*•- 

the world by the word of his mouth, formed a female 
deity, named Bawaney, who in an enthufiafm of joy 
and praife brought forth three eggs. From thefe were 
produced three male deities, named Brimha,Vifhnou, 
and Sheevah. Brimha was endowed with the power 
of creating the things of this world, Villinou with 
that of cherifhing them, and Sheevah with that of re. 
ftraining and corre&ing them. Thus Briinha became 
the creator of man ; and in this charafler he formed 
the four caffs from different parts of his own body, 
the Bramins from his mouth, the Khatry from his 
arms, the Banians from his belly and thighs, and the 
Soodera from his feet. Hence, fay they, thefe four 
different caffs derive the different offices affigned 
them ; the Bramins to teach ; the Khatry to defend 
and govern ; the Banians to enrich by commerce and 
agriculture; and the Soodera to labour, ferve, and 
obey. Brama himfelf endowed mankind with paf. 
fions, and underffanding to regulate them; while 
Brimha, having created the inferior beings, proceed¬ 
ed to write the Vedams, and delivered them to be read 
and explained by the bramins. 

The religion of the Hindoos, though involved in fu- 
perftition and idolatry, feems to be originally pure ; 
inculcating the belief of an eternal and omnipotent 
Being; their fubordinate deities Brimha, Viftinou, 
and Sheevah, being only reprefentatives of the wif¬ 
dom, goodneft, and power, of rhe fupreme God Brama. 

All created things they fuppofe to he types of the at¬ 
tributes of Brama, whom they call the principle of 
truth, the fpirit of wifdom, and the fupreme being ; fo 
that it is probable that all their idols were at firft only 
deligned to reprefent thefe attributes. 3 

There are a variety of feats among the Hindoos : Different 
two great claffes we have mentioned already, viz. the fe&*. 
worlhippers of Viftinou and thofe of Sheevah ; and 
thefe diffinguilh themfclves, the former by painting 
their faces with an horizontal line, tbelatter by a per¬ 
pendicular one. There is, however, very little differ¬ 
ence in point of religion between thefe or any other 
Hindoo fedbs. All of them believe in the immortality 
of the foul, a ftate of future rewards and punilhments, 
and tranfmigration. Charity and hofpitality are incul¬ 
cated in the ffrongeff manner, and exill among them 
not only in theory, but in pra&ice. “ Hofpitality 
(fay they) is commanded to be exercifed even towards 
an enemy, when he cometh into thine houfc; the 
tree doth not withdraw its (hade even from the wood¬ 
cutter. Good men extend their charity even to the 
vileff animals. The moon doth not with-hold her light 
even from theChandala.” Thefe pure doffrines, how¬ 
ever, are intermixed withfome of the vileff and moft 
abfurd fuperftitions; and along with the true God they 
worfhip a number of inferior ones, of whom the prin¬ 
cipal are: ^ 

1. Bawaney, the mother of the gods, already men- Account of 

tioned, and fuperior to all but Brama himfelf; but all t j lcir Pan¬ 
tile other goddeffes are reckoned inferior to their c .‘P ll dci- 
gdds or lords. tic *’ 

2. Brimha, in the Schanfcrit language, faid to mean 
<l the wifdom of God and who is fuppofed to fly on 
the wings of the hatife or flamingo; an image of which 
is conffantly kept near that of the god in the temple 

3 S where 
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where he is worflupped. He has a crown on his head, 
and is reprefented with four hands. In one of tliefe 
he holds a feeptre, in another the facred books or Ve- 
dam, in the third a ring or circle as the emblem of 
eternity, fappofed to be employed in affiflingand pro¬ 
tecting bis works. 

3. Serafwatej, the goddefs or wife of Brimlia, pre- 
lides over mufic, harmony, eloquence, and invention. 
She is alfo faid to be the inventrefsof the letters called 
Devanagry, by which thedivine will was firlt promul¬ 
gated among mankind. In the argument of an hymn 
addrefled to this 'goddefs, Ihe is fuppofed to have a 
number of inferior deities acting in fubordination to 
her. Thefe are called Rags, which prefide over each 

'mode, and likewife over each -of the feafons. Thefe 
feafons in Hindoftan are fix in number ; viz. 1. The 
S eefar, or dewy feafon. 2. Heemat, or the cold fea- 
fon. 3. Vafant^x lie mild feafon or fpring. 4. Grefsh- 
ma, or^rhe hot feafon. 5. Varfa, the rainy feafon. 
6 ^Sarat, the breaking up or end of the rains. 

The Rags, in their mufical capacity, are accompa¬ 
nied each with five Ragnies, a kind of female deities or 
nymphs of harmony. Each of thefe has eight fons or 
genii; and a diflinCt feafon is appointed for the mufic 
of each rag, during which only it can be fung or play¬ 
ed; and this at diftinCt.and Hated hours of the day or 
night.' A feventh mode of mufic belonging to Deipec, 
ox Cupid the in flamer, is faid once to have exifted, but 
now to be loft; and a mufician, who attempted to re- 
Iterc it, to have been confumed with fire from heaven. 

4. Vijhnou, the molt celebrated of all the Indian 
deities, is fuppofed to fly or ride on the garoora, a 
kind of large brown kite, which is found in plenty in 
the neighbourhood; and on which Vifhnoij is fome- 
times reprefented as fitting; though at others he is 
reprefented on a ferpent with a great number of differ¬ 
ent heads. At fome of his temples the bramins 
accuflom all birds they can find, of the fpecies 
abovementiened, to come and be fed; calling them 
by ftriking upon a brafs plate. This deity is faid to 
have had ten different incarnations to deflroy the 

iants with which the earth was infefted; and in thefe 
e isreprefented in as many different figures, all of 
which are to the laflr degree fantaflic and monflreus. 
His common form is that of a man with four hands, and 
a number of heads fet round in a circle fuppofed to be 
emblems of omnifcience and omnipotence. In his firfl 
incarnation he is reprefented as coming out of the 
mouth of a fifh,with feveral hands containing fwords, 
&c. In another he has the head of a boar with mon- 
Itrous tufks, bearing a city in the air, and Hands upon 
a vanquifhed giant with horns on his head. In others 
of his incarnations, he has the head of a horfe or other 
animals, with a great number of arms brandifhing 
fwords, &c. 

In. fome parts of his character this deity is repre¬ 
fented not as a deHroyer, but a preferverof mankind: 
and he is then diflinguifhed by the name of Hary. 
Bilhop Wilkins deferibes an image of him in this cha¬ 
racter at a place named Jehan-query, a fmall rocky ifland 
of the Ganges in the province of Bahar. This image is 
of a gigantic fize, recumbent on a coiled ferpent, 
whofe numerous heads are twifled by the artifl into a 
kind of canopy over the fleeping god, and from each 


of its mouth iffued a forked tongue, as threatening Hindoo*. 
defiruCtion te thofe who fhould dare to approach. *-«- 

y. Sheevah is reprefented under a human form, 
though frequently varied, as is alfo his name ; but he 
is moH frequently called Sheevah. and Mahadeg. In 
his defiroying character he is reprefented as a man 
with a fierce look, with a fnake twifled round his 
neck. He is thought to prefide over good arid evil 
fortune, in token of which be is reprefented with a 
crefcent on his head. He rides upon an ox. 

6. Vikrama, the god of victory, is faid to have had 
a particular kind of facrifice offered to him fomewhat 
like the fcape goat of the Jews, viz. by letting a horfe 
loofe in the forefl, and not employing him again. 

7. Tam Rajah, or Darkam Rajah, is reprefented as 
the judgeof the dead, and ruler of the infernal regions, 
in a manner limilar to the Minos and Pluto of the an¬ 
cient Greeks. He is the fon of Sour, “ the fun,” by 
Bifookama daughter of the great architect of the hea¬ 
venly manfions, and patron of artificers. He rides 
upon a buffalo, with a feeptre in his hand, having two 
affiflants, Chiter and Gopt ; the former of whom re¬ 
ports the good, and the latter the bad actions of men. 

Thefe are attended by two genii, who watch every in¬ 
dividual, of th"fc human race; Cbiter’s fpy being on 
the right, and Gopt’s on the left. The fouls of 
deceafed perfons are carried by the Ja?nbouts or mef- 
fengers of death into the prefence of Barham, where 
his actions are inltantly proclaimed, and fentence paf- 
fed accordingly. The infernal m mfions are named by 
the Hindoos Narekha, and are divided into a great 
number of places, according to the degrees of punifh- 
ment to be endured by the criminal; trtit eternal pu- 
ment for any offence is fuppofed to be inconfiflent 
with the goodnefs of God. Inflead of this, the Hin¬ 
doos fuppofe, that after the fouls of the wicked have 
been punifhed long enough in Narekha, they are fent 
back into the world to animate other bodies either of 
men or beafls, according to circumflances. Thofe 
who have lived a life partly good and partly bad, are 
likewife fent back to this world ; and thefe trials and 
tranfmigrarions are repeated till they be thoroughly 
purged of all inclination to fin. But as for thofe holy 
men who have fpent their lives in piety and devotion, 
they are inflantly conveyed by the genii to the man¬ 
fions of celeffial blifs, where they are abforbed into 
the univerfal fpirit; a Hate according' to every idea 
we can form equivalent to annihilation 1 

8. Kiijhen and the nin tGopia, among the Hindoos, 
correfpond with Apollo and the nine mufes of the 
Greeks. This deity is reprefented as a young man 
fometimes playing on a flute. He has a variety of 
names, and is fuppofed to be of a very amorous com¬ 
plexion, having once refided in a diflriCt named Birge, 
where he embraced almofl all the women in the coun¬ 
try. From his refidence here, or from thefs amorous 
exploits, he is fometimes called Birge-put. 

9. Kama-deva, the god of love, is faid to be the fon 
of Maya, or thegeneral attractive power ; married to 
Reity , or AffeRion. He is reprefented as a beautiful 
youth, fometimes converting with his mother or con- 
fort in his temples or gardens; at other times riding 
on a parrot by moonlight: and Mr Fofler informs us, 
that on the taking of Tanjore by the Englifli, a cu¬ 
rious 
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rious pi&ure was found, reprefenting him riding on 
an elephant, the body of which was compofedof feven 
young women tw illed togeiher in fuch a manner as to 
reprefent the enormous animal. This isfuppofed to 
be a device of a limilar nature with that of the Greeks, 
who placed their Eros upon a lion ; thus intimating, 
that love is capable of taming the fierccft of animals. 
The bow of this deity is faid to be of fugar-cane or 
of flowers, and the firing of bees : he has five arrows, 
each of them tipped with an Indian blolTom of an 
heating nature. Hiseniignis a fifli on a red ground, 
carried by the foremoft of his attendant nymphs or 
dancing girls. 

jo. Litigant , correfponding to the Priapus or Phal¬ 
lus of the ancients, is worfhipped by the Hindoos in 
order to obtain fecundity. This deity is adored the 
more fervently, as they depend on their children for 
performing certain ceremonies to their manes, which 
they imagine will mitigate their punilhment in the 
next world. The devotees of this god go naked, but 
are fuppofed to be fuch fan&ified perfons, that women 
may approach them without any danger. They vow 
perpetual chaftity j and death is the canfequence of a 
breach of their vow. Hufbands whofe wives are bar¬ 
ren invite them to their houfes, where certain cere¬ 
monies, generally thought to be effectual, are per¬ 
formed. , 

Befides thefe, there are a number ©f other gods 
whofe character is lefs eminent, though we are by no 
means acquainted, nor are the Hindoos themfelves 
perhaps, with the particular rank which each deity 
carries with refped to another. Some of thefe dei¬ 
ties are, ix. Nared, the fon of Brimha, and inventor 
of a fretted inflrument named Vene. 12. Lcchcmy , 
the goddefs of plenty, and wife of Vifhnou. 13. Cow¬ 
ry, Kaly, from Kala“ time;” the wife of Sheevah, 
and goddefs of dedrudlion, ii,.Vanona, the god of 
the feas and waters, riding on a crocodile. 15. Fay00, 
the gods of the winds, riding on an antelope with a 
fabre in his hand. 16. Agnee, the god of fire, riding 
on a ram. 17. Vafoodka, a goddefs reprefenting the 
earth. 18. Pakreety, or nature,reprefented by a beau¬ 
tiful young woman. J9. Sour or Shan, the fun ; call¬ 
ed alfo the king of the liars and plapets, reprefented 
as fitting in a chariot drawn by one horfe, fometimes 
with feven, and fometimes with twelve heads. 20. 
Sangia, the mother of the river Jumna, and wife of 
the fun. 21. Chandava, themoon, inachariot drawn by 
antelopes, and holding a rabbit in her right hand, 
22. Vrcekafpaty, the god oflearning, attended by beau¬ 
tiful young nymphs named Veedyadhares, or profelibrs 
of fcience. 23. Canes, the god of prudence and poli¬ 
cy worlhipped before the undertaking of any thing of 
confequence. 24. Fame ,reprefented by a ferpentwith 
a great number of tongues ; and known by feveral 
names. 25. Darma-deva, the god of virtue, fome- 
times reprefented by a white ball. 26. Virfavana or 
Cobhair, the god of riches, reprefented by aman riding 
on a white horfe. 27. Dhan-wantary, the god of me¬ 
dicine. 

Befides thefe fupreme deities, the Hindoos have a < 
number of demigods, who are fuppofed to inhabit the 
air, the earth, and the waters, and in fliort the whole 
world ; fo that every mountain, river, wood, town, 
village, &c. has one of thefe tutelar deities, as was the 
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cafe among the wellern heathens. By nature thefe Hindoos.^ 
demigods are fubje£l to death, but are fuppofed to - ' 

obtain immortality by the ufc of a certain drink named 
Amrut. Their exploits in many inllances refemble 
thofeof Bacchus, Hercules, Thefeus, &c. and in a 
beautiful epic poem named Rancyan, we have an ac¬ 
count of the wars of Rain, one of the demigods, with. 

Ravana tyrant of Ceylon. 6 

All thefe deities are worlhipped, as in other coun- Manner of 
tries, by going to their temples, falling, prayers, and worfhip. 
the performance of ceremonies to theirhonour. They 
-pray thrice a day, at morning, noon, and evening, 
turning their faces towards theeall. They ufe many 
ablutions, and, like the Pharifees of old, they always 
wa(h before meals. Running water is always preferred 
for this purpofe to fuch as llagnates. Fruits, flowers, 
incenfe and money, are offered in facrifice to their 
idols ; but for the dead they offer a kind of cake nam¬ 
ed Peenda : and offerings of this kind always take 
place on the day of the full moon. Nothing fangui- 
naryis known in the worthip of the Hindoos at pre- 
fent, though there is a tradition that it was formerly 
of this kind ; nay, that even human facrifices were 
made ufe of: but if fuch a cultom ever did exifl, it 
mull have been at a very diftant period. Their facred 
writings iadeed make mention of bloody facrifices of 
various kinds, not excepting even thofc of the human 
race : but fo many peculiarities are mentioned with 
regard to the proper victims, that it is almoilimpof- 
fible to find them. The only inllance ef bloody facri¬ 
fices we find on record among the Hindoos is that of 
the bnffaloe to Bawaney, the mother of the gods. 

Among the Hindoos there are two kinds of wor¬ 
lhip, diftinguifhed by the name of the worlhip of the 
invifible God and of idols. The wor Shippers of the in- 
vifible God are, ftridtly fpeaking, deifts : the idolaters 
perform many abfurd and unmeaning ceremonies,'too 
tedious to mention, all of which are conduced by a 
bramin ; and during the performance of th’efc rites, 
the dancing women occafionally perform in the court, 

Tinging the praifes of the Deity in concert with various 
inllruffients. All the Hindoos feem to worlhip the 
fire ; at leall they certainly pay a great veneration to 
it. Bilhop Wilkins informs us, that they are enjoined 
to light up a fire at certain times, which mult be pro¬ 
duced by the fri&ion of two pieces of wood of a par¬ 
ticular kind ; and the fire thus produced is made ufe 
of for confuming their facrifices, burning the dead, 
and in the ceremonies of marriage. 

Great numbers of devotees are to be met withevery Their de- 
where through Hindoftan. Every call is allowed to votees. 
aflume this way of life excepting the Chandalahs,wlio 
are excluded. Thofe held molt in elteem are named 
Seniajfes and Jogeys. The former are allowed no other 
clothing but what fuffices for covering their nakednefs, 
nor have they any wordly goods befides a pitcher and 
ItafF; but though they are firidlly enjoined to medi¬ 
tate on the truths contained in the facred writings, 
they are exprefsly forbidden to argue about them.They 
mult eat but once a day, and that very fparingly, of 
rice or other vegetables; they mull alfo Ihow the moll 
perfedt indifference about hunger, third, heat, cold, 
or anything wh never relative to this world; looking 
forward with continual defire to the feparation of the 
foul fr®m the body. Should any of them fail in this 

3 S 2 ex- 
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Hindoos, extravagant felf-denial, he is rendered fo much more but, on the contrary, the intended huiband makes a 

"" v -- criminal by the attempt, as he negledtcd the duties of prefenttnthefatherofhis bride. Nevcrthekfs,inn)any 

ordinary life lor thofe of another which he was not cafes, a rich man will choofe a poor relation for his 
able to accomplilh. The Yogeys are bound to much daughter; in which cafe the bride’s father is at the ex- 
* the fame rules; and both fubject themfelves to the pence of the wedding, receives his fon-in-law into his 
molt extravagant penances. Some will keep their houfe, or gives him a part of his fortune. Thebride- 
arms conftantly ftrctched over their heads till they groom then quits the dwelling of his pa: ents with cer- 
become quite withered and incapable of motion ; tain ceremonies,and liveswith his father-in-law. Many 
others keep them crolfed over their break during life; formalities take place between the parties even after 
while others, by keeping their hands conftantly Ihut, the match is fully agreed upon ; and the celebration 
have them quite pierced through by the growth of of the marriage is attended with much expence; mag- 
their nails. Some chain themfelves to trees or parti- nificentprocdfions are made,the bride and bridegroom 
cular fpots of ground, which they never quit; others fitting in the fame palankeen, attended by their friends 
refolvc never to lie down, but lleep leaning again!! a and relations ; fome riding in palankeens, fome on 
tree ; but the moft curious penance perhaps on record horfes, and others on elephants. So great is their va- 
is that of a Yogey, whomeafured the diftance between nity indeed on this occafion, that they will borrow or 
Benares and Juggernaut with the length of his body, hire numbers of thefe expenfive animals to do honour 
lying down and riling alternately. Many of thefe en- to the ceremony. The rejoicings laft feveral days; du- 
thuliafts will throw themfelves in the way of the cha- ring the evenings of which, fire-works and illumina- 
riots of Viihnou or Sheevah, which arc fometimes tions are difplayed, and dancing women perform their 
brought forth in proceffion to celebrate the feaft of a feats ; the whole concluding with alms to the poor, 
temple, and drawn byfeveral hundreds of men. Thus and prefents to the bramins and principal guefts, gc- 
the wretched devotees are in an inftant cruihed to neraliy confiding of ihawls, pieces of muflin, and other 
pieces. Others devote themfelves to the flames, in cloths. A number of other ceremonies are performed 
order to fliow their regard to fome of their idols, or when ihe parties come of age, and are allowed to co- 
to appeafe the wrath of one whom they fuppofe to be habit together. The fame are repeated when the young 
offended. wife becomes pregnant ;when ihe pafles the feventh 

A certain fetofdevotees are named Pandaramsi and month without any accident; and when ihe is deliver- 
another on the coaft of Coromandel are named Cary- ed of her child. The relations aflemble on the tenth 
PatraPaxdarams. Theformerrubthemfelvesallover day after the birth, to aflift at theceremony of naming 
with cow-dung, running about the coantry finging the child; but if the bramins be of opinion that the af- 
thepraifes of the god Sheevah whom they vrorlfiip. pe<!:t of the planets is at that time unfavourable, the 
The latter go about aiking charity at doors by ftriking ceremony is delayed, and prayers offered up to averE 
theirhands together, for they never fpeak. They the misfortune. When the lucky moment is difeo- 
accept of nothing but rice ; and when they have got vered, they fill as many pots with water as there are 
as much as will fatisfy their hunger, never give them- planets, and offer a facrifice to them; afterwards they 
felves any trouble about more, but pafs the reft of fprinkle the head of the child with water, and the 
the day in the ihade, in a Hate of fuch fupine indo- bramin gives it fuch a name as he thinks beft adapted 
fence as fcarce to look at any objeft whatever. The to the time and circumftances; and the ceremony con- 
Tadinums are another fetof mendicants, who fing the eludes with prayers, prefents to the bramins, and alms 
incarnations of Viihnou. They have hollow brafs tothepoor. Mothers are obliged to fuckle their own 
rings round their ancles, which they fill with peb- children; nor can this duty be difpenfed with except 
bles ; fo that they make a confiderable noife as they in cafe of ficknefs. New ceremonies, with prefents 
walk; they beat likewife a kind of tabor. to the bramins, take place, when a boy comes of age 

g The greateft Angularity in the Hindoo religion, to receive the firing which the three firft calls wear 
Mildnefs of however, is, that fo far from perfecting thofe of round their waift. 

the Hindoo a contrary perfualion, which is too often the cafe with Boys are taught to read and write by the bramins, 
religion, other profeflbrs, they abfolutely refufe even to admit who keep fchools for thatpurpofe throughout the coun- 
o( a profelyte. They believe all religions to be equally try.They ufc leaves inftead of books, and write with a 
acceptable to the Supreme Being ; afligning as area- pointed iron infirnment. Theleaves are generally thofe 
fon,. that if the Author of the univerfe preferred one of the palm-tree, which being fmooth and hard, and 

to another, itwould havebeen impoilible for any other having a thick fubftance, may be kept for almoft any 

to have prevailed than that which he approved. Every length of time, and the letters are not fubjedt to grow 

feligion, therefore, they conclude to be adapted to the faint or be effaced. The leaves are cut into flips about 

country where it is eftabliihed ; and that all in their an inch broad, and their books confift of a number of 

x original purity are equally acceptable. thefe tied together by means of a hole in one end. 

9 Among the Hindoos, marriage is conftdercd a sa Sometimes the letters are rubbed over with a black. 

Their mar- religions duty; aud parents are ftridtly comma tided to powder, to render them more legible. When they 

-iages, m arry their children by the time they arrive at eleven write upon paper, they make ufe ofa fmall reed. Some- 

years of age at fartheft. Polygamy is allowed; but times they are initiated in writing bymaking letters 
this licence is feldom made ufe of, ualefs there fliould upon fand ftrewed on the floor; and they arc taught 
be no children by the firft wife. In cafe the fecond arithmetic by means of a number of fmall pebbles. 

' wife alio proves barren, they commonly adopt a fon The education of thegirlsis much more limited;feldom 
from among their relations. extending farther than the articles of their religion. 

The Hindoos receive no dower with their wives; Among thefe people the cuftom of burning the dead 
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Hindooi. prevails univerfally ; and the horrid pradliceof wives and therefore defired that they might be blown away Hmd o 
' ^ 'burning themfelves along with their deceafed huf- firft. This being granted, they walked forward to the " v_ 

Barbarous bands was formerly very common, though now much guns with compofure, begged that they might be fpa- 
cuftom of lefs fo. At prefent it is totally prohibited in the Briti/h red the indignity of being tied, and, placing their 
women dominions ; and even the Mohammedans endeavour brealts clofe to the muzzles, were (hot away. The 
burning to difcountenance a practice fo barbarous, though nia- commanding officer was fo much affe&ed with this 
themfelves, 0 f their governors are accufed of conniving at it inftance of heroifm, that he pardoned all the reft. 13 

through motives of avarice. At prefeiuit is moft com- Inordinary life the Hindoos are cheerful and lively ; Their £ 
mon in the country of the Rajahs, and among women fond of converfation and amufements,particularly dan- eralcha 
of high rank. cing. They do not, however, learn or pradife dancing tc r - 

This piece of barbarity js not enjoined by any law themfelves, but have women taught for the purpofe ; 
exifting among the Hindoos ; it is only faid to be pro- and in beholding thefe they will fpend whole nights. 
per, and rewards are promifed in the next world to thofe They diiapprove of many parts of the education of 
who do fo. But though a wife choofes to outlive her European ladies, as ftippofing that they engage the at- 
hufband, flic is in no cafe whatever permitted to marry tendon too much, and draw away a woman’s affedtion 
again, even though the marriage with the former had from her hufband and children. Hence there are few 
never been completed. It is unlawful for a woman to women in Hindoftan who can either read or write, 
burn herfclf if flic be with child at thetime of herhuf- In general they are finely fliaped, gentle in their 
band’s deceafc, or if he died at a diftance from her. In manners, and have foft and even mufical voices. The 
the latter cafe, however, Ihe may do fo if Ihe can pro- women of Kafhmere, according to Mr. Forfter, have 
cure his girdle or turban to be put on the funeral pile a bright olive complexion, fine leatures, and delicate 
along with her. Thefe miferable enthufiafts, who de- lhape ; a pleafing freedom in their manners, without 
vote themfelves to this dreadful death, fuffer with the any tendency to immodefty. p 14 

greateft conftancy ; and Mr Holwel gives an account The drefs of the modeft women in Hindoftan con Drefs < 
of one who,being told of the pain (he mull fuffer (with fiftsof a clofe jacket, which covers their breafts, but thewoe 
a view to difliiadc her), put her finger into the fire perfectly Ihows their form. The fleeves are tight,and 
and kepi it there for a contiderable time ; after which reach half way to the elbows, with a narrow border 
file put fire on the palm of her hand, with incenfe up- painted or embroidered all round the edges. Inftead 
on it, and fumigated the bramins who were prefent. of a petticoat, they have a piece of white cotton cloth 
Sometimes a chapel is eredted on the place where one wrapped round the loins, and reaching near the ancle 
of thofe facrifices has been performed ; fometimes it is on the one fide, but not quite fo low on the other A 
inclofed, flowers planted upon it, and images fet up.— widepieceof muflinis thrown over the right IhoulJer t 
In fotne few places the Hindoos bury their dead ; and which, paffing under the left arm, is eroded round the’ 
fome women have been known to fuffer themfelves to roiddle,and hangs down to the feet. The hair is ufu- 
be buried alive with their dcceafed hufbands : but the ally rolled up into a knot or bunch towards the back 
inftances of this are ftill more rare than thole of part of the head ; and fome have curls hanging before 
burning.—No woman is allowed any inheritance and behind the ears. They wear bracelets on their 
among the Hindoos ; fo that if a .man dies 'withour arms, rings in their ears, and on their fingers, toes 
male ifTue, his eftate goes to his adopted Ion or to his and ancles ; with fometimes a fmall one in their n«- 
neareft relation. ftril. 

Jnftancesof The Hindoos, though naturally mild and timid, will The drefs of the dancing women, who are likewife 
heroifm a- onmany occasions meet death with the moll heroic in- votaries of Venus, is very various. Sometimes they 
moftg the trepidity. An Hindoo who lies at the point of death, wear a jama, or long robe of wrought muflin, or gold 
Hindoos, will talk of his deceafe with the utmoft compofure ; and lilvertilTue; the hair plaited and hanging down be- 
and if near the river Ganges, will .defire to be carried bind, with fpiral curls on each fide of the face. They 
out, that he may expire on its banks. Such is theex- arc tanghteveryacconiplilhmentwhichcanbefuppofeii 
cellive veneration they have for their religion and cu- to captivate the other fex ; and form aclafs entirely dif- 
ftoms, that no perfon will infringe them even to pre- ferent from the reft of thepeople,and live by theirown 
ferve his own life. An Hindoo, vve are told, being ill rules. Their cloth es,jewels,and lodging,are confider- 
of a putrid fever,was prevailed upon to fend for an Eu- ed as implements of their trade, and mnft be allowed 
ropean phyfician,whoprefcribed him the bark in wine; them in cafes of confifeation for debt: They may drink 
but this was refufed with the greateft obftinacy even fpirituous liquors, and eat any kind of meat except 
to the very laft, though the governor himfelf joined in beef : their dances are faid to referable pretty exa&ly 
his folicitations, and in other matters had a confidera- thofe of the ancient Bacchanalians reprefented in fome 
ble influence over him. In many inftances thefe people, of the ancient paintings and bas reliefs. In fome of 
both in ancient and modern times, have been known, their dances they attach gold and lilver bells to the 
when clofely belieged by an enemy whom they could rings of the fame metals they wear on their ancles. 
not refill, to kill their wives and children, fet fire to The men generally lhave their heads and beards, Drefs of 
their houfes,and then violently rufh upon their adver- leaving only a pair of fmall whilkers and alockon the the men, 
faries till every one was deftroyed. In the late war, back part of their head, which they take great care 
fome Seapoys in the Britiflt fcrvice, having been con- to preferve. In Kalhmere and fome other places, they 
cerned in a mutiny, were condemned to be blown away let their beards grow to the length of twoinebes. They 
from the mouths of cannon. Some grenadiers cried out, wear turbans on their beads ; but the bramins who 
that as they had all along had the poft of honour, officiate in the temples commonly go with their heads ( 

they faw no reafon why they Ihould be denied it now ; uncovered, and the upper par:> f the body naked tj 

round! 
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Hindoos, round their lhoulder they hangthe-facred firing called 
v ' Zewiar, made of a kind of perennial cotton, and com- 
pofed of a certain number of threads of a determined 
length. The Khatries wear alfo a firing of this kind, 
but compofed of fewer threads; the Bhyfe have one 
with flill fewer threads, but the Sooderas are not al¬ 
lowed to wear any firing. The other drefs of the bra- 
mins confifl of a piece of white cotton cloth wrapped 
about the loins, defeending below the knee, but lower 
on the left than on the right fide. In cold weather 
they fometimes put a red cap on their heads, and wrap 
a fhawl round their bodies—The Khatries, and moft 
other of the inhabitants of this country, wear alfo pie¬ 
ces of cotton cloth wrapped round them, which co¬ 
ver the upper as well as the lower part of the body. 
Ear-rings and braceletsare worn by the men as well as 
women : and they are fond of ornamenting themfelves 
with diamonds, rubies, and other precious flones,when 
they can procure them. They wear dippers on their 
feet of fine woollen cloth or velvet, frequently embroi¬ 
dered with gold and filver ; thofe of princes being 
fometimes adorned with precious flones. The lower 
claffes wear fandals or flippers of coarfe woollen cloth 
or leather. Thefe flippers are always put off on going 
into any apartment, being left at the door, or given to 
an attendant; neverthelefs the Hindoos make nocom¬ 
plaints of the Europeans for not putting off their fhoes 
when they come into their houfes, which mull cer¬ 
tainly appear very uncouth to them. 

Hindoo families are always governed by the eldefl 
male, to whom great refpeCt is fhown. Filial venera¬ 
tion is carried to fuch a height among them, that a 
fon will not fit down in the prefence of his father un¬ 
til ordered to do fo : and Mr Fofter obferves, that du¬ 
ring the whole time of his refidence in India, he never 
faw a direct inftance of undutifulnefs to parents ; and 
r6 the fame is related by other writers. 

Their hou- The houfes of the Hindoos make a worfeappearance 
^ es " than could be fuppofed from their ingenuity in other 

refpeCts. In the fouthern parts of the country, the 
houfes are only of one flory. On each fide of the door, 
towards the flreet, is a narrow gallery covere d by the 
flope of the roof which proje&s over it, and which, as 
far as the gallery extends, is fupported by pillars of 
brick or wood. The floor of this gallery is raifed about 
30 inches above the level of the flreet, and the porters, 
or bearers of palankeens, with the foot foldiers named 
Peons, who commonly hire themfelves to noblemen, 
often lie down in this place. This entrance leads into a 
court, which is alfo furrounded by a gallery like the for¬ 
mer. On one fide of the court is a large room, on a 
level with the floor of the gallery ; open in front, and 
fpread with mats and carpets covered with white cotton 
cloth, where the mafter of the houfe receives vifits and 
tranfaClsbufinefs. From this court there are entrances 
by very fmall doors to the private apartments. In the 
northern parts, houfes of two or three flories are com¬ 
monly met with. Over all the country alfo we meet 
with the ruins of palaces, which evidently fliow the 
j magnificence of former times. 

Learning of The bramins of India w«re anciently much celebra- 
the Bra- ted for their learning, though they now make a very in- 
jnins. confiderable figure in comparifon with the Europeans. 

According to Philoftratus, the Gymnofophiftf ef Ethi¬ 
opia were a colony of bramins, who, being obliged to 
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leave India on account of the murder of their king near Hindoo*, 
the banks of the-Ganges, migrated into that country. v 
The ancient bramins, however, may juftly be fuppof¬ 
ed to have cultivated fcience with much greater fuc- 
cefs than their defeendants can boafl of, confidering 
the ruinous wars and revolutions to which the country 
has been fubjefted. Metaphyfics, as well as moral and 
natural philofophy, appear to have been well under¬ 
flood among them ; but at prefen t all the Hindoo know¬ 
ledge is confined to thofe whom they call Pundits , 

“ doctors or learned men.” Thefe only underhand the 
language called Schanfcrit or Sanfcrit ,(from two words 
fignifying perfection) ; in which the ancient books 
were written. lg 

The metaphyfics of the bramins is much the fame Metaphy- 
with that of fome ancient Greek philofophers. They fie*, 
believe the human foul to be an emanation from the 
Deity, as light and heat from the fun. Gowtama, an 
ancient metaphyfician, diftingsifhes two kinds of fouls, 
the divine and vital. The former refembles the eternal 
fpirit from which it came, is im material, indivifible,and 
without paflions; the vital foul is a fubtile element which 
pervadesall things, diftinCt from organifed matter,and 
which is the origin of all our defires. The external 
fenfes, according to this author, are reprefentations of 
external things to the mind, by which it is furnifhed 
with materialsforits various operations ; butunlefsthe 
mind ad in conjunction with the fenfes, the operation 
is loft, as in that abfence of mind which takes place in 
deep contemplation. He treats likewife of reafon, 
memory, perception, and other abftraft fubj efts. He 
is of opinion, that the world could not exift without a 
firft caufe ; chance being nothing but the effeCt of an 
unknown caufe : he is ©f opinion, however, that it is 
folly to make any conjectures concerning thebeginning 
or duration of the world. In treating of providence, 
he denies'any immediate interpofition of the Deity; 
maintaining, that the Supreme Being having created 
the fyftem of nature, allowed it to proceed according, to 
the laws originally impreffed upon it, and man to follow 
the impulfe of his own defires, reftrained and conduct¬ 
ed by his reafon. His dodtrine concerning a future 
ftate is not different from what we have already ftated 
as the belief of the Hindoos in general. According to 
bilhop Wilkins, many of them believe that this world 
is a ftate Si rewards and punilhments as well as ef pro¬ 
bation ; and that good or bad fortune are the effeCts of 
good or evil aCtions committed in a former ftate. 

The fcience for which the bramins, however, were Their af- 
moft remarkable, is thatofaftlonomy; and in this their tronomy. 
progrefs was fo great, as even yet to furnifti matter of 
admiration to the moderns.—The Europeans firft be¬ 
came acquainted with the Indian aftronomy in 1687, 
from a Siamefe MS. contaiuingrulesfor calculating the 
places of the fun and moon, brought home by M. Lou- 
bere the French ambaffador at Siam. The principles 
on which the tables in this MS. were founded,however, 
proved to be fo oblcure, that it required the genius of 
Caflini to inveftigate them. The miilonaries after¬ 
wards fent over two other fets of tables from Hindo- 
ftan; but no attention was paid to them till M. leGentil 
returned from obferving the tranfit of Venus in. 1769. 

During the time of his flay in Hindoftan, the bramins 
had been much more familiar with him on account of 
his aftronomical knowledge, than they ufually were 

with 
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Hindoos, witli Europeans ; and he thus had an opportunity of ob- 
-' tabling conftdcrable infight into their methods ot cal¬ 
culation. In confcquenct of thisinftrudionhepiiblifh- 
« . ed tables and rules, according to the Indian method, 
qranf, ‘ m the academy of fciencesfor 177a ; and in the cxpla- 
y J ' nation of thefe M.Bailly has employed a whole volume. 

The objeds of this allronomy, according to Dr. Play¬ 
fair, are, r. Tables and rules for calculating the pla¬ 
ces of the fun and moon. 2. Of the planets. 3. f'or de¬ 
termining the pliafes of eclipfes. They divide the zo¬ 
diac into 27 conftellations, probably from the motion 
of the moon through it in 27 days ; and to this lunar 
motion the Dodor aferibes the general diviiion of 
time into weeks, which has prevailed fo univerfally 
throughout the world. The days of theweek were de¬ 
dicated to the planets, as by the ancient heathens of the 
weft, and in precifely the fame order. The ecliptic is 
divided into figns, degrees, and minutes, as with us : 
and indeed their calculations are entirely fexagefunal, 
the day and night being divided into 60 hours ; fo that 
each of their hours is only 24 of our minutes, and 
each of their minutes 24 of our feconds. 

The requilites for calculating by the Indian tables 
are, 1. An obfervation of the celeflial body in fome 
.part moment of time, which is commonly called the 
Epoch of the tables. 2. The mean rate of the pla¬ 
net’s motion. 3. The correction on account of the 
irregular motion of the body, to be added orfubftrad- 
ed from the mean place, according to circumftances. 
They calculate the places of the fun and moon, 
not from the time of their entrance into Aries, but 
into the moveable Zodiac. Thus the beginning of the 
year is continually advancing with regard to the fea- 
fons ; and in 24,000 years will have made the com¬ 
plete round. The mean.place of the fun for any time 
is deduced on the fuppofition that 800 years contain 
292,207 days ; from whence, by various calculations, 
the length of the year comes out only l' 53” greater 
than thatof De la Caille; which is more accurate than 
any of our ancient agronomical tables. In the equa¬ 
tion of the fun’s centre, however, they commit an er ¬ 
ror of no lefs than 16' : but Dr.Playfair is of opinion 
that this cannot be aferibed wholly to their inaccuracy, 
as there was a time when their calculation approached 
very near the truth ; and even at prefent the error 
is lefs than it appears to be. 

The motions of the moon are deduced from a cycle 
. of 19 years ; during which (he makes nearly 23S revo¬ 

lutions. and which period conflitutes the famous cycle 
fuppofed to have been invented b, Meron the Athe¬ 
nian aftronomer, and from himcalled the Metonic Cy¬ 
cle. They are likewife furprilingly exad in calcula¬ 
ting the moon’s apogee and fome of the inequalities of 
her motion ; they know the apparent motion of the 
fixed liars eaftward, and the Siamefe tables make it 
only four fcconds too quick ; which dill (hows a great 
accuracy of calculation, as Ptolemy the celebrated 
aftronomer made an errorof no lefs than 14 feconds in 
calculating the fame thing. M. Caflini, however, in- 
formsus,that thefe rabies are not calculated for the me¬ 
ridian of Siam, but for a place 18 0 15' to the weft- 
ward of it, which brings us very near the meridian of 
Benares, the ancient feat of Indian learning. This 
likewife agrees with what the Hindoos.call their firft 
meridian, which paffes through Ceylon, and the banks 
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of the river Remananur. It mull be obferved, how- Hindoos 
ever, thatthe geography of the Hindoos ismuch more '“”“ v 
inaccurate than their allronomy. 

The date of the Siamefe tables is not very ancient; 
and that of the tables abovementioned fent front Hin- 
doftan by the miffionariesis Hill more modern. Thefe, 
however, are written in fuch an enigmatical manner, 
that the miffionary who fent them was unable to tell 
their meaning ; and Dr Playfair fuppofes that even 
the Bramins themfelves were ignorant of it. Never- 
thelefs they were decyphered by M. le Gentil; who 
thinks that they have the appearance of being copied 
-from inferiptions on ftone. The minutes and feconds 
are not ranged in vertical columns, but in rows under 
one another, and without any title to point out their 
meaning or connedion. 

The tables of T ir valore are among th e moll remark¬ 
able of all we are yet acquainted with. Their date, 
according to Dr Playfair, correfponds with the year 
3102 B. C. thus running up to the year of the world 
902, when Adam was Hill in life. This era is famous 
in Hindoftan under the name of Calyougham : and as 
this extrardinary antiquity cannot but create fome fuf- 
picion,Dr Playfair has been at fome pains todetermine 
whetherit is real or fiditious, i.e. whether it has been 
determined by adual obfervation, or derived by calcu¬ 
lation from tables of more modern date. The refult 
of his labours is, that we are to account the Caly¬ 
ougham as determined by obfervation; and that had it 
been otherwife, we mnllhave been furnifhed with in¬ 
fallible methods of deteding the fallacy. His rea- 
fons for this opinion arc, 

X. The talk would have been too difficult, even for 
modern aftronomers,tomake thenecelTarycalculations, 
without taking into account the difturbances ariftng 
from the adion of the heavenly bodies upon one ano¬ 
ther, and with which wc cannot fuppofr the ancient 
aftronomers to have been equally well acquainted with 
the mocerns. By reafon of thefe variations, as well 
as from the fmall errors unavoidable in every calcula¬ 
tion, any fet of aftronomical tables will be found pro- 
digionfly inaccurate when applied to any period very 
far diftant front the time of obfervation. Hence, fays 
our author,_ « it may be eflabliffied as a maxim, that 
if there be given a fyftem of aftronomical tables,found¬ 
ed on obfervations of an unknown date, that date may 
be found by taking the time when the tables reprelent 
the celeflial motions ntoft exadly.”—This indeed 
might be done, provided we were furnillted with any 
fet of perfedly accurate tables with which we could 
compare the fufpeded ones ; and Dr Playfair thinks it 
“ a very reaforable poftulatnm,” that our modern af¬ 
tronomical tables, though not perfedly accurate, arc 
yet capable of determining the placesall the celt 1- 
tial bodies without any fenfible error for a longer pe¬ 
riod than thatof the Calyougham. 

2. By calculation from our modern tables, it appears 
that the place of the ftar Aldebaran, at the commence¬ 
ment of the Calyougham, differs only 53' from what 
the Indian tables make it. He thinks this coincidence 
the more remarkable, as the bramins, by reafon of 
the inacuracy of their own date, would have erred by 
four or five degrees, had they calculated from their 
moll modern tables dated in X49t. 

3. At the commencement of this epoch (which, ac¬ 

cording 
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Hindoo*, cording to M. Bailly, happened at midnight between 

'-the 17th and 18th of February 3102 B. C.) the fun 

was in io* 3° 38' i^ ,r by the Indian tables. But 
the mean longitude of the fun, according to the tables 
of M. de la Caille, for the fame time, comes out to 
be only 10' i® j' si"> fuppoling the preceflion of 
the equinoxes to have been the fame at that time as 
now. M. de la Grange, however, has demonflrated, 
that, in former ages, the preceflion of the equi¬ 
noxes was lefs than at prefent; whence there arifes an 
equation of i° 45' 22 // to be added to the fun’s place 
already mentioned; and thus it will differ only 47' from 
the radical place in the tables of Tirvalore. Notwith- 
flanding this rcafoning, however. Dr Playfair thinks 
that no llrefs is to be laid upon this argument, as it 
depends on the truth of a conjecture ofM. Bailly that 
'the place of the fun abovementioned was not the 
mean but the true one. 

4. The mean place of the moon at Benares, calcu¬ 
lated from Mr Meyer’s tables, for the 18th of Febru¬ 
ary 3102 B. C. will be to’ o'* 51' 16 /; , provided her 
motion had all that time been equable ; but the fame 
aflrphomer informs us, that the motion of the moon 
isTubjedt to a fmall but uniform acceleration, about 
in 100 years; which in an interval of 4801 years, 
mufl have amounted to yo 45' 44®; which added to 
the preceding, gives io* 6 s 37' for the true place of 
the moon at the commencement of the Calyougham. 
Mow the place of this luminary, at that time, by the 
tables of Tirvalore, is io‘ 6° ; the difference is lefs 
than two thirds of a degree, which, for fo remote a 
period, and confidering the acceleration of the moon’s 
motion, for which no allowance could be made in an 
Indian calculation,isadegree of accuracy that nothing 
but adtual obfervation could have produced.—This 
conclufion is confirmed by a computation of the moon’s 
place from all the tables to which the Indians could 
have any accefs, and of which the enormous errors 
would inflantly fhow the deception. Thus, by the 
tables of Ptolemy, the place of the fun would be 10* 
21' I5 ;/ greater; and that of the moon n 9 52' 1 U 
greater than has juft been found from the Indian ta¬ 
bles. By thofe of Ulug Beg, the place of the fun 
would be i° 30', and that of the moon 6°, different 
from what it is by the Indian tables : and in like man¬ 
ner our author Ihevvs that the Indian calculations could 
not be derived from any other fet of tables extant. In 
like manner, he fhows that, with regard to the mean 
place of the moon, there is a coincidence for a period of 
more than 4000 years between the tables of Meyer and 
thofe of India named Chrifnabouram ; which, though 
■they bear a more modern date than thofe of Tirvalore, 
arc thus probably more ancient. « From this remark¬ 
able cmncidence (fays Dr Playfair), we may conclude, 
witli the higheft probability, that at leafl one fet of 
thefe obfervations on which the tables are founded, 
is not lefs ancient than the era of the Calyougham : 
and though the poffibility of their being fome ages 
later than that epoch is not abfolutely excluded,yet it 
may, by ftridt mathematical reafoning, be inferred, 
that they cannot have been later than aoeo years be¬ 
fore the Chriftian era. 

3. Since the time that Mr Bailly wrote, every ar¬ 
gument refpedting the acceleration of the moon’s mo¬ 
tion has become more worthy of attention, and more 
conclusive. For the acceleration is no longer a mere 
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empirical equation introduced to reconcile the ancient Hindoos. 

obfervations with the modern, nor a fadt that can only -" 

be accounted for by hypothetical caufes, fuch as the 
refiftancc of the ether, or the time neceflfary for the 
tranfmiflion of gravity; but a phenomenon which M. de 
laPlacehas with great ability deduced from the princi¬ 
ple of univerfal gravitation,and fhown to be neceffarily 
connedted with the changes of eccentricity in the 
earth’s orbit difeovered by M.de laGrange : fo that the 
adtion of the moon is indiredlly produced by the adlion 
of the planets, which alternately increafing and dimi- 
rlilhing this cccentricity,fubj edls the moon to different 
degrees of that forco by which the fun difturbs the 
time of her revolution round the earth. It is there¬ 
fore a periodical inequality, by which the moon’s mo¬ 
tion, in the courfe of ages, will be as much retarded 
as accelerated ; but its changes are fo flow, that her 
motion has been conftantly accelerated, even for a 
much longer period than that to which the obferva¬ 
tions of India extend—To M. de laGrange alfo we 
are indebted for one of the moft beautiful of the 
difeoveries in phyfical aftronomy, viz. That all the 
variations in our fyftem are periodical ; fo that, 
though every thing, almoft without exception, be 
fubjedt to change, it will, after a certain interval, 
return to the fame ftate in which it is at prefent, and 
leave no room for the introdudlion of diforder, or of 
any irregularity that mightconftantlyincreafe. Many 
of thefe periods, however, are of vaft duration. A 
great number of ages, for inftance, rauft elapfe, be¬ 
fore the year be exadtly of the fame length, or the 
fun’s equation be of the fame magnitude, as at prefent. 

An aftronomy, therefore, which profefles to be fo an¬ 
cient as the Indian, ought to differ cenfiderably from 
ours in many of its dements. If, indeed, thefe differ¬ 
ences are irregular,they are the effedtsof chance,and 
mull be accounted errors ; but if they obferve the 
laws which theory informs us they do, they muft be 
held as the moft undoubted marks of authenticity. 

6. Neither thefe tables of Tirvalore, nor the more 
ancient ones of Chrifnabouram,are thofe of the great- 
eft antiquity in India. The bramins conftantly refer 
to an aftronmy at Benares, which they emphatically 
ftyle the ancient ; and which, they fay,is not now un- 
derftood by them, though they believe it to be much 
more accurate than that by which they calculate. ; S o 

From thefe and other limilar arguments, Dr. Play- Conclufi- 
fair draws the following concluiions with refpedt to In- ons by Dr. 
dian aftronomy. 1. The obfervations on which it is pla y fair . 
founded, were made more than 3000 years before the ^Tlndian 
Chriftian era ; and in particular the places of the aftronomy. 
fun and moon, at the beginning of the Calyougham, 
were determined by actual obfervation. 2. Though 
the aftronomy now in the hands of the bramins is fo 
ancient in its origin, yet it contains many rules and 
tables that are of later conftrudtion. 3. The bafts of 
their fourfyftems of aftronomical tables is evidently 
the fame. 4. The conftrudtion of thefe tables implies 
a great knowledge of geometry, arithmetic, and even al 
the theoretical part of aftronomy. All this, however, Controver- 
we find controverted, or at leafl rendered fomewhat ted by Mr. 
doubtful, by William Marfden, Efq. who has written Marfdcn. 
a paper on the chronology of the Hindoos in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfadtions for 1790. “The KaleeToog 
(fays he),or principal chronological era, began in the 
year 3102 B. C. according to the common method of 

computation, 
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Hindoo*, computation, or in 3101 according to the aftronomical 

-v— method, on the 18th of February, at fun-rife ; or at 

midnight, according to different accounts,iinder their 
firit meridian oiLauka. —At that period it is laid to 
be afferted by their aflronomers, that the fun, moon, 
and all the planets, were in conjunction according to 
their mean places. The reality of this fadt, but with 
confiderable modification, has received a refpediable 
fandtion from the writings of an ingenious and cele¬ 
brated member of the French academy of fciences, 
who concludes that the actual obfervation of this rare 
phenomenon, by the Hindoos of that day, was the 
occafion of its eftablifhment as an ailronomical epoch. 
Although M. Bailly has fupported this opinion with 
his uftial powers of reafoning, and although abundant 
circumitances tend to prove their early lkiilin thisfei- 
ence, and fome parts of the mathematics connected 
with it; yet we arc conftrained to quefiion the verity 
or poflibility of the obfervation, and to conclude ra¬ 
ther that the iuppofed conjunction was, at a latter pe¬ 
riod, fought for as an epoch, and calculated retro- 
fpeCtively. That it was widely mifcalculated too, is 
fufficiently evident from the computation which M. 
Bailly himfelf has given of the longitudes of the 
planets at that time, when there was a difference of 
no lefs than 73 0 between the places of Mercury and 
Venus. But fifteen days after, when the fun and 
meon were in oppofitioii, and the planets far enough 
from the fun to be vifible, he computes that all, except 
Venus, were comprehended within a fpaceofi7° ; 
and on this he grounds his fuppofition of an adtual ob¬ 
fervation. 

« In their current tranfaCiions the inhabitants of 
the peninfula employ a mode of computation of a dif¬ 
ferent nature, which, th®ugh not unknown in other 
parts of the world, is confined to thefe people among 
the Hindoos. This is a cycle, or revolving period, 
of 60 folar yrars,which has no farther correfpondencc 
with their other eras than that of their years refpedt- 
ively commencing on the fame day. Thofe that confti- 
tute the cycle, inftead of being numerically counted, 
are diftinguiftied from each other by appropriate names, 
which in their epiftles,bills,and the like, are inferred 
as dates, with the months, and perhaps the age of the 
moon annexed ; but in their writings of importance 
and record, the year of Salaban (often called the Saka 
year) is fuperadded ; and this is the more eflential, as 
I do not find it cuftomary to number the cycles by 
any progreifive reckoning. In their ailronomical cal¬ 
culations we obferve,that they fomedmes complete the 
year of their era by multiplying the number of cycles 
elapfed, and adding-the complement of the cycle in 
which it commenced, as well as the years of the cur¬ 
rent cycle ; but from hence we are led to no fatisfac- 
tory conclufion concerning this popular mode of efti- 
mating time. The preemption is in favour of its be¬ 
ing more ancient than their hiftorical epochs, The 
prefentcycle,ofwhich forty-threecomplete years were 
expired in April 1790, began in 1747, with the year 
of Salaban 1669, and of the grand era 4848. M. le 
Gentil, to whom Europe is chiefly indebted for what is 
known of Hindoo aftronomy, has fallen into an unac¬ 
countable error with regard to the years of this cycle, 
and their correfpondence with thofe of the Kalee 
Yoog, as appears by ihe comparadve tablehe has given 

Vol. VIII. 


of them, and other pafiuges of bis work. lie firms to Itmduos. 
have taken it forgranted,v. hhout due examination,that ' 

the year 3600 of the latter mnft have been produced 
by the multiplication of the cycle of 60 into itfclf ; 
and confequently that the firit year of this grand era 
muit likewife have been the firit of the cycle. But 
this is totally inconfiltcnt with the fait ; the Kale ; 

Yoog began the thirteenth year of the cycle of 60 ; 
and all the reafoning founded on the felf-produdiio 1 
and harmony of thefe periods mult fall to the 
ground.” 

From what Mr Marfi'en herefets forth, it is plain 
that we m 11 it make very confiderable abatements in our 
confidence of the extreme antiquity of the Hindoos 
obfervations. Indeed we can fcarce conceive a poi- 
fibility of reconciling fuch extravagant antiquity with 
tiie authentic hiilories of which we are poffefied, or 
with thofe of feripture. The want of an ancient hif- 
tory of Hindoitan leaves us indeed in the dark, and 
gives room for ingenious and fpeculative men to indulge . 

themfelves inmarvellousreveriesconcerningtheiran- 
tiquity. But the flood, we know, which if it cxified at 
all, could not be but general over the whole earth #, * See the 
muit have deitroyed every monument of art and fei- ar fi c * c 
ence ; and it is furely more reafonable to believe, that lus ‘' ' 

M. le Gentil, or the moil learned man in the prefent 
age,has been mifiaken (even though weihouldnot be 
able to determine the particular manner),fhan atonce 
to deny ihe authenticity of all luitory both facred and 
profane, and attempt to evade evidence which no 
power of reafoning can ever fet afide. 4 j 

It is, however, undeniable, that theprogrefs of the Great {kill 
Hindoos in geometry as well as aftronomy has been of the Hin- 
very great in ancient times. Of this a molt remark- doos in 
able inltance is given by Dr Playfair, in their finding g eome tty* 
out the proportion of the circumference of a circle to 
its diameter to a great degree of accuracy. Tins is de¬ 
termined, in the Ayeen Akbary , to be as 3927 to 125:0 ; 
and which, to doit arithmetically in the fimpleft man¬ 
ner polllble, would require the infeription of a poly¬ 
gon 768 fides ; an operation which cannot be per¬ 
formed without the knowledge of fome very curious 
properties of the circle, and-at leaft nine extradtions 
of the fquare root, each as far as ten places of deci¬ 
mals. This proportion of 1250 to 3927 is the fame 
with that of 1 to 3.1416 ; and differs very little from 
that of 113 to iyydifcoveredby Metrus. He and Vieta 
were the firit who fnrpaiTed the accuracyof Archimedes 
in the folution of this problem ; and it is remarkable 
that thefe two mathematicians flourifhed at the very 
time that the Ayeen Akbary was compofed among 
the Hindoos.—In geography, however, they are 
much deficient: and it is very difficult to find out 
the true fituation of the meridians mentioned by their 
authors from what they have faid concerning them. 

The art of painting among the Hindoos is in an im- Painting, 
perfeft ftate ; nor are there any remains of antiquity Sculpture 
which evince its ever being more perfedt than it is juft &c. 
now. Their principal defedt is in drawing, and they 
feem to be aimoft totally ignorant of the rules of per- 
fpedtive. They are much better fkilled in colouring; 
and fome of their pidtures are finifhed with great 
nicety. Their fculptures are likewife rude,and greatly 
refemble thofe of the Egyptians. They feem to fol¬ 
low no regular rules inarcliitedture: their temples in - 
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Ilindoo*. deed are filled with innumerable columns, bnt tnoflof 
them without any juft fhape or proportion. They are 
principally remarkable for their immenfe fize, which 
gives them an air of majefly and grandeur. 

The mafic of the Hindoos is but little known to 
Europeans ; and the art feems to have made but little 
progrefs among them in comparifon with what it has 
done in the weflern countries; though fome of the In¬ 
dian airs are faid to be very melodious. Their mufical 
inflrumentsare very numerous : in war they ufeakind 
of great kettle drum named nagar , carried by a camel, 
and fometimes by an elephant. The dole is a long 
narrow drum flung round the neck; and the tam-tam 
is a flat kind of drum refembling a tabor, but larger 
and louder. They ufe alfo the cymbal, which they 
name talan ; and they have various forts of trumpets, 
particularly a great one named tary, which emits a 
moll doleful found, and is always ufed at funerals, and 
fometimes to announce the death of perfons of diltinc- 
tion. 

The jugglers among the Hindoos are fo expert, that 
many of the miflionaries have aferibed their tricks to 
chanters of fupernatural power ; and even fo late a traveller as 
tSt-To' f ecms t0 be not of a very different opinionf. 

r ~ Like the Egyptians, they feem to have the power of 
difarmingferpentsof their poifon; and there are many 
ftrollers who go about with numbers of thefe animals 
in bags, having along with them afmall bagpipe call¬ 
ed magnify, which they pretend is ufeful to bring them 
from their lurking places. They take the ferpents, 
though of the moll poifonous kinds, out of the bags 
with their naked hands,and throw them on the ground, 
where they are taught to rear and move about to the 
found of their mufic. They fay that this is accom- 
plilhed by means of certain incantations. 

A t The ufe of fire-arms appears to have been of great 
«f fire-arms antiquity in India. They are prohibited by the code 
among the of Gentoo laws, which is certainly of a very ancient 
date. The phrafe by which they are denominated is 
agneeafter , or weapons of fire ; and there is alfo men¬ 
tion made of Jhct agnee, or the weapon that kills an 
hundred men at once. It is impoflible to guefs at the 
time when thofe weapons were invented among the 
Hindoos; but we are certain, that in many places of 
the call, which have neither been frequented by Mo¬ 
hammedans nor Europeans, rockets are almolt univer- 
fally made ufe of as weapons of war. The Hindoo 
hooks themfelvesafcribe the invention of fire-arms to 
Baejhkookeri 7 /a,-who formed all the weapons made ufe 
of in a war betwixt the good and evil fpirits. Fire¬ 
balls, or blue lights, employed in befieged places in 
thenight-time,toobferve the motions of the befiegers, 
are met with every where through Hindoltan, and are 
conftruded in full as great perfedtion as in Europe. 
Fireworks alfo are met with in great perfection; and, 
from the earliell ages, have conftituted a principal 
article of amufement among the Hindoos. Gun-pow¬ 
der, or a compoflu’on fomewhat refembling it,has been 
found in many other places of the ealt; particularly 
China, Pegu, and Siam ; but there is reafon to be¬ 
lieve that the invention came originally from Hindo- 
flan. Poifoned weapons of all kinds are forbidden in 
this country. 

The Hindoos are remarkable for their ingenuity in 
all kinds of handicraft; but their uteafils are Ample, 
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and in many refpedts inconvenient, fo that incredible Hindoos, 
labour and patience are neceibary for tbe accompliflt- 
ment of any piece of work; and for this the Hindoos 
are very remarkable. Lacquering and gilding are nfed 
all over the country, and mull have been ufed in very 
early ages ; though in fome places the lacquering is 
brought to much greater perfection than in others. 

The principal article of food throughout all Hin- 
doftan is rice, and of confequence the cultivation of it rice * 
forms the principal objedl of agriculture. In this the 
moA important requifite is plenty of water ; and when 
there happens to be a fcarcity in this refpedt, a famine 
mull be the confequence. To prevent this as far as 
poflible, a vail number of tanks and water-courfes are 
to be met with throughout the country, though in 
fome places thefe are too much neglcdted, and gra¬ 
dually going to decay. After the rice is grown to 
a certain length, it is pulled up, and tranfplanted inio 
fields of about 100yards fquare, feparated from each 
other by ridges of earth ; which are daily fupplied 
with water let in upon them from the neighbouring 
tanks. When the water happens to fall below the 
level of the channels madetoreceiveir, it is raifedby 
a Ample machine named photi, the conftrufiion of 
which is as follows. A piece of timber is fixed up¬ 
right in the ground, and forked fo as to admit another 
piece to move tranverfely in it by means of a ilrong 
pin. The tranfverfe timber is flat on one fide, and 
has pieces of wood acrofs it in the manner of fleps. At 
one end of this timber there,is a large bucket, at the 
other a weight. A inan walking down the fleps 
throws the bucketinte the well or tank ; by going up, 
andby means of the weight, he raifes it; and another 
perfon ftanding below empties it into a channel made 
to convey the water into the fields. The man who 
moves the machine may fupport himfelf by long bam- 
booos that are fixed in the way of railing from the 
top of the piece of upright timber towards the wall. 

A number of other kinds of grain are to be met 
with in Hindoftan, but wheat is not cultivated farther 
fouth than 18 0 latitude. It is imported, however, to 29 
every part ol the country by the Banjaries. Thefe are Account of 
a fet of people belonging to no particular call, who ‘he Banja- 
live in tents, and travel in feparate bodies, each of ries » 
which is governed by its own particular regulations. 

They frequently vifit towns on the fea-coafl,with bul¬ 
locks loaded with wheat and other articles; carrying 
away in exchange fpices, cloths, but efpecially fait, 
which they carry into theinland parts ofthe country. 

Some of their parties have feveral ihoufands of oxen 
belonging to them. They are rarely molefted, even 
in time of war, otherwise than by being fometimes 
preffed into the fervice of an army to carry baggage 
or proviflons ; but for this they are paid, and difmif- 
fed as foon as the fervice is over. The Hindoos them- 
felves are prohibited from going out ofthe country, 
under the feverefl of all penalties, that of loling their 
cafl. Notwithftanding this, however, it is certain that 
they do fettle in foreign parts in the character of mer¬ 
chants and bankers. Perhaps thefe may have a tole¬ 
ration from the principal bramin, or there may be 
an exemption for people of their profefiion ; but this 
is not known. At any rate, wherever they go, they 
appear inviolably attached' to their religions ceremo¬ 
nies, and refufe to eat what is prohibited to them in 

their 
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HSndoos, their own country. The Ryots, or people who culti- 

'- v ' vate the ground, are in many places in the moil mife- 

Mifcrable ra hle Situation; their only food being fome coarfe 
ftate cf the rice and pepper, for which they are obliged to en- 
huiband- dure all the inclemencies of a burning fun, and the 
*»ea. inconveniences which attend alternately wading in 
water and walking with their bare feet on the ground 
heated intenfely by the folar rays ; by which they 
are frequently bliflered in a miferable manner. All 
this, however, they fubmit to with the utmoft pari, 
cnce, and without making any complaint, expecting 
to be releafed from their fufferings by death ; though 
even then their religion teaches them to hope for no¬ 
thing more than what they call abforptioninto the ejfence 
of the Deity ; a ftate almoft fynonomous with what 
we call annihilation. 

HINDOSTAN, a celebrated and exteufive coun¬ 
try of Afia, bounded on the north by Great and Little 
Thibet; on the fouth, by- the hither peninfulaof In¬ 
dia, part of the Indian Sea, and Bay of Bengal ; on 
the weft, by Perlia ; and on the eaft, by Thibet and 
the farther peninfula. It is fituated between 84° and 
1028 of eaft longitude, and between 21® and 36® of 
north latitude; being in length about 1204 miles, 
and in breadth 960; though in fome places much 
lefs. 

■Derivation This country was in early times diftinguifhed among 
of the the Greeks by the name of India , the moll probable 
names. derivation of which is from Hind thePerfian name. 

We are affured by Mr Wilkins, that no fuch words 
as Hindoo or Hindoftan exifts in the Sanfcrit or learned 
language of the country; in which it is named bhara- 
ta, a word totally unknown to Europeans. The firft 
m accounts we have of Hindoftan are from Herodotus, 
Herodo- who lived 113 years before the expedition of Alexan- 
tus’s ac- der the Great. His accounts, however, convey very 
count ef little information, as he appears only to have heard of 
the weftern part of the country, and that on account 
of its being tributary to Perfia. He informs us, that 
Darius Hyftafpes, about 508 B. C. had fent Scylax 
of Caryandria to explore the river Indus. He fet fail 
from Cafpatyrus, a town near the fource of the Indus, 
and the territories of (which major Rennelfup- 

pofesto be themoderniV^e/y^and continued hiscourfe 
eaftward to the fea ; then altering his courfe to the 
weft,he arrived at that place where the Phoenicianshad 
formerly failed round the continent of Africa ; after 
which Darius fubdued the Indians, and became niafter 
of that fea. The northern inhabitants of India, he 
fays, refembled the Badrians in their manners, and 
were more valiant than the reft; thofe far to the fouth- 
ward were as black as the Ethiopians, killed no ani¬ 
mals, but lived chiefly upon rice : and clothed them- 
3 felves with cotton. By the expedition of Alexander, 
The know- t fac Greeks acquired a little more knowledge of the 
the^Greeks counti y °f Hindoftan, though he did little elfe than 
augmented mar ch over the trads deferibed by Herodotus. He 
by Alex- was informed of the exiftence of the river Ganges, 
ander’s ex- which had not been known to Herodotus ; and the 
yedition. ftory of his fuppoling that he had difeovered the fource 
of the Nile, when near the head of the Indus, is well 
known, as well as hisfurprifeand confternation when 
he arrived at the mouth of that river, on account of 
the high tides. Major Rennel is of opinion that both 
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thefe ftories are falfehoods. He thinks it impoffible Hindoftan. 

that Alexander could have been ignorant of the wri- -- v ’ 

tings of Herodotus, who gave an account of the dif- 
coveries of Scylax; and with regard to the other cir- 
cumftance he expreffes lnmfelf as follows. <e The 
ftory of Alexander’s furprife at feeing the tides in the 
Indus, appears to me equally improbable; leeing that 
the fame Herodotus, book iii. fpeaks very particularly 
of the tides in the Red Sea, anddeferibes them as being 
not only ftrong, but ebbing and flowing every day. 

(That moft intelligent and ingenious traveller M.Vol- 
ney informs us, that the tide ebbs and flows three feet 
and an half at SaezJ. Arrian takes no notice of the 
tides untilAlexander’s fleethadarrived near the mouth 
of the river. It is true, the tide in the Indus does 
not go up fo high as in other rivers of equal bulk, and 
that run on fo fmall a defeent ; but neverthelefs, as 
the tide is perceptible at 50 or 60 miles above the ri¬ 
ver’s mouth, we may conclude, that it could hardly 
efcape the notice of Alexander and his people in their 
voyage from Pattala to the fea, fuppoling they had 
not been apprifed of the circumfiance. Belides, Ar¬ 
rian’s account of the tide which didfo much mifehief 
to the fleet, is deferiptive of the 1 bore, or fudden in¬ 
flux of the tide, in a body of water elevated above the 
common furface of the fea ; fuch as occurs in the 
Ganges, &c. He fays, thofe lhips which lay upon 
the fand were fwept away by the fury of the tide ; 
while thofe that ftuck in the mud were fet afloat again 
without any damage. To the generality of readers 
no reafon will appear why the circumftances of the 
lhips Ihould be different in the mud and on the fand : 
the fad is, that the bottoms of channels in great ri¬ 
vers are muddy, while their fhallows are formed of 
fand ; and it is the nature of the bore to take the 
Ihorteft cut up a river, inftead of following the wind¬ 
ings of the channel; confequent]y it mull crofs the 
fand-banks it meets in its way, and will alfo prove 
more deftrudive to whatever it meets with a-ground 
than what is a-float.” For an account of the exploits 
of Alexander in Hindoftan, fee the article Macedon. 

The Grecian expedition into India foon excited a , r „ 4 
general curiofity in the Europeans to become acquaint- f r om°[hc 
ed with a country fo wealthy and fo remote. Me- time of 
gafthenes, the ambaffador of Seleucus, relided long at Alexander 
Palibotnra the capital of an Indian nation, and from to that of 
him the ancient writers learned moft of what they the Mo ? ul 
knew concerning that part of the world. He lived 
about 300 years before the Chriftian era, and kept a me an *’ 
journal during the time he refided in India. 

For fome Ihort time the weftern provinces of India 
continued fubjed to the Syrian empire founded by Se¬ 
leucus ; but he quickly ceded thefe diftant countries 
to one Sandrocottus, who gave him only 500 elephants 
in exchange. Soon after this the province of Badria 
likewife became independent; and thus the connec¬ 
tion betwixt India and the weftern pans of the world 
was entirely diffolved, and we arealmoft entirely igno- 
rantof the tranfadions of that country till the time of 
the Mohammedan conqueft.That theextenlivc country 
we now call Hindoftan was divided amongmany differ¬ 
ent nations, we have no reafon to doubt; bat major Ren¬ 
nel is of opinion, that however this might be the cafe, 
there was generally a large empire or kingdom,which 
3 T 2 occupied 
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Hindoflan. occupied the principal part of that immenfe valley 

----- through which the Ganges took its courfe ; the capi- 

talof which lias 1 fiudluaud between Delhi and Patna, 
as the limits of the empire have varied. This was 
named the kingdom of the Patj-j or Gangarid in the 
times of Alexander and Megal'thenes. Major llennel 
is of opinion that it extended weftward to the Pan¬ 
jab country ; and he alfo thinks it probable that the 
capital named Palibothra flood on the fame fpot which 
is now occupied by the city of Patna. The king¬ 
dom, according to this fuppofiiion, would.occupy part 
of Bengal; and he thinks that it could not be 1 < fs 
than that of France. It was on the borders of this 
kingdom that Alexander’s army mutinied and refufed 
to proceed any farther. Arian informs us, that the 
. people were rich, excellent foldiers, and good huf- 

bandmen ; that they were governed by nobility, and 
that their rulers impofed nothing harlh upon them. 

No ancient The Hindoos themfelves pretend to an extravagant 
Hindoo hi- antiquity ; but we are informed by major Kennel, that 
ftory to be “ there is no known hillory of Hindoftan (that refts 
credited, on the foundation of Hindoo materials or. records) ex¬ 
tant before the period of the Mahommedan conquefls ; 
for either the Hindoos kept no regular hiftories, or 
they were all deftroyed, or fecluded from common eyes 
by the Pundits. We may judge of their traditions by 
that exifling concerning Alexander’s expedition; 
which is, that he fough t a great battle with the emperor 
of Hindoflan near Delhi, and though vidlorious; retired 
to Perfia acrofs the northern moon mins ; fo that the 
remarkable circumftance of his failing down the Indus, 
in which he employed many months, is funk altoge¬ 
ther. And yet, perhaps, few events of ancient times 
reft on better foundations than this part of the hiflory 
of Alexander, as appears by its being fo highly cele¬ 
brated, not only by cotemporaries, but by feveral of 
the moil eminent authors for fome centuries following. 
The only traces of Indian hiflory we meet with are in 
the Perfian hiflorians. In the beginning of the 17th 
century, Mahommed Ferifhta compoied an hiflory of 
Hindoflan, moft of which was given in that of colonel 
Dow, publiflied upwards of 30 years ago ; but with 
regard to the early part of it, major Rennel is of opi¬ 
nion that it cannot at all be depended upon. 

6 The authentic hiflory of Hindoflan commenceswith 

Expediti- t h e CO nquefls of Mahmud or Mahmood Gazni, about 
. the year 1000. His kingdom had arifen out of that 
into India 1 , of the Saracens, who under the khaliff A 1 Walid had 
extended their conquefls immenfely both to rim eafl 
and weft. Mahmud was the third from Abiftagi a 
governor of Khorazan,who had revolted from the king 
of Bakharia. He poflefled great part of the country 
formerly known by the name of BaClria. Gazni, Gaz- 
na, or Ghizni, was the capital; a city which flood 
near the fource of the Indus, though Balkh Iikew ife 
claimed this honour. Subuftagi, the father of Mah- 
-mud, had projedted ihe conquefl of the weflern part 
of India ; but dying before he could put his defigns in 
execution, Mahmud took upon himfelf the condudt of 
the expedition; but previous to his iuvafion ©f India, 
he flrengthened himfelf by the conquefl of the 
whole of the ancient Badtria. His firfl invafion took 
place in the year 1000 ; during which he made no 
farther progrefs than the province of Moultati. That 
part of the country was inhabited by the Kuttry and 


Rajpoot tribe, the Malli and Catheri of Alexander, Hindoftan. 
who ftill retained their ancient fpirit, and made a very "—>/—-* 
flout refiflance to the armies of that furious enthufiafl. 

As he was prompted to this undertaking no lefs by a 
defire of exterminating the Hindoo religion than by 
that of conquefl, a league was at lafl formed againlt * 
him among the Indian princes front the banks of the 
Ganges to the JSlerbadda. Their allied forces, how¬ 
ever, were defeated, and the year 1008 was marked 
by the deftrudtion of the famous temple of Nagracut 
in the Panjab country. Having fatiated bimfelf with 
plunder on this occafion, Mahmud returned to his own 
country; but in toil invaded Hindoflan once more, 
deflroying Tanafar a city on the weft of Delhi, and a 
more celebrated place of worfhip than Nagracut it- 
felf. Delhi was reduced on this occafion ; and in 
feven years after Canoge was - taken ; the temples of 
Matra or Methura, the Methora of Pliny, a city of 
great antiquity, and remarkable for a place of worfhip 
near Agra, were likewife demolifhed; but he failed 
in his attempts on the Rajpoots of Agimere, either 
through their own valour or the flrength of their 
country. His 12th expedition took place in the year 
1024, when he deftroyed the celebrated temple of 
Sumnautin the peninfula of Guzerat, adjoining to the 
city of Puttan on the fea-coafl, and not far from the 
ifland of Diu, now in the hands of the Portuguefe. In 
this expedition he proved very fuccefsful, reducing 
the whole peninfula of Guzerat, with many cities, the 
temples of which he conflantly deftroyed ; and indeed 
feemed no lefs pleafed with the overthrow of the Hin¬ 
doo religion than with the conquefl of the ceuntry. 

At his death, which happened in 1028, he was pof- 
fefied of the eaflern and by far the largefl part of 
Perfia, and nominally of all the provinces from the 
weflern part of the Ganges to the peninlnla of Guze¬ 
rat ; as well as thofe lying between the Indus and the 
mountains of Agimere ; but the Rajpoots in that 
country ftill preserved their independency, which 
they have done all along, even to the prefent time. ^ 

In the year 1158 the empire of Gazna fell to pieces Divifion of 
from the fame caufes by which all other large and un- the empire 
wieldy flates have been deftroyed. The weflern and Gazna, 
largefl part, which ftill retained the name of Gazna, and various 
was feized upon by the family of Ganrides, fo named 
from Gaur or Ghor, a province beyond the Indian ^ an jjf. 
Caucafus ; while thofe contiguous to both fhores of ferent ad- 
the Indus were allowed to remain in the pofTeffion of venturers. 
Chufero or Cufroe, whofe capital was fixed at La¬ 
hore. In 1114the pofterity of this prince were driven 
out of their territories by the Ganrides ; by which 
means the Mahommedans became neighbours to ihe 
Hindoos, and in a fhort time began to extend their 
dominions to the eaflward. In 1194 Mahommed Go- 
rl penetrated into Hindoftan as far as Benares, and re¬ 
peated the fame fccnes of dcvaflation which had for¬ 
merly taken place under Mahmud Gazni. At this pe¬ 
riod major Rennel is of opinion, that the purity of the 
language of Hindoflan began to decline, and conti¬ 
nued to do fo till it became what it is at prefent; the 
original dialed being what is called the Sanfcrit, and 
which is now a dead language. Mahommed Gori al¬ 
fo reduced the fouthern part of the province of Age- 
mere, and the territory to thefouth of the river Jum¬ 
na, taking pofieffion of the fltong fortrefs of Gualior. 

After 
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Hindoflan- After his death in 1205, the empire of Gazna was 

--w-* again divided ; and the Patan or Alghan empire was 

founded by Cuttub, who had the Indian part, the Per- 
fian remaining to Eldoze. Cuttub fixed his imperial 
refidence at Delhi ; and in 1210 the greatefl part of 
Hindoflan Proper was conquered by the empet'or Al- 
tumiih, the fucceffor of Cuttub. After his time the 
government of Bengal was always bellowed upon one 
of the reigning emperor’s fous ; and during his reign 
the bloody conqueror Jenghiz Khan put an end to the 
other branch of the Gazuian empire, known by the 
name of Kkarafm ■, of which revolution an account is 
given under the article Gazna ; but Hindoflan was at 
8 that time left undiflurbed. In 1242 the Moguls began 
Firft inva- 10 ma ke irruptions into Indoflan, but did not at this 
'fion of the t j me ma k e aI1 y permanent conquefl. The country 
® £u s> was now in much the fame flate in which it had been 
before the ipvalion of the Mahommedans, viz. divided 
into a great number of Hates tributary to the empe¬ 
ror, but in a great meafure independent ; and which 
did not fail to revolt whenever a favourable opportu¬ 
nity offered. The kingdom of Malwa, which had 
been reduced by Cuttub in 1205, fhook off the yoke 
in the year 1265, and the Rajpoots were on every oc- 
cafion ready to revolt,notwithflandingrhat their coun¬ 
try lay in the neigbourhood of the capital. The 
moil dreadful maffacres,rebellions, and confufion,novv 
took place, which from that period aftnoft to the time 
that the Britifh government commenced, makeup the 
hyyyj hiftory of Hindoflan. The empire being parcelled 
out among a fet of rapacious governors, the people 
were reduced to the lafl degree of mifery, and were at 
lafl fo far mifled as to i magine that it was their interefl 
to take up arms in order to render thefe governors in¬ 
dependent. Had the emperors of Hindoflan confulted 
their true interefl, they would have given up the pro¬ 
vinces which lay beyond the upper part of the Indus 
and the deferts of Agimere ; as thefe formed a bar¬ 
rier which could not ealily be paffed by any invader. 
By neglecting this precaution, however, they at lafl 
gave an opportunity to the Moguls to penetrate into 
their country ; and thefe, after feveral invafions, be¬ 
came at lafl'fo formidable, that they were permitted by 
the emperors, in the year 1292, to fettle in the coun¬ 
try. At this lime the reigning emperor was Ferofe II. 
of the tribe of Ghilligi or Killigi, fo named from Kil- 
lige near the mountains of Gaur ; and in 1293 thisem- 
The covin- peror proje&ed the conquefl of the Deccan ; by which 
try of Dec-was meant at that time all the territory lying to the 
can con- fouthward of the Nerbudda and Mahanada and Gat¬ 
hered. tack rivers ; an extent of dominion almofl equal toall 
that he already pofTeffed in Hindoflan.. Ferofe was 
incited to attempt this by the riches of one of the 
princes of Deccan ; and the perfon who propofed it 
was one Alla, governor of Gurrah, a country nearly 
bordering upon that which he was about to invade. 
Alla, having accompliihed his undertaking, during 
which he amaffed an incredible quantity of treafure, 
depofed and murdered the emperor, affumiug to iim- 
felf the fovereignty of Hindo an. He then began 1 
new plan of conquefl; and the firft inwance of his fuc- 
cefs was the redudtion of Guzerat, a ftrong fortrefs, 
which had hitherto remained independent, and,while 
it continued fo, was a flrong obftaole to his defigus 
upon the Deccan. He next reduced Rantaripour and 


Cheitore, two of the flrongefl forts in ihe Rajpoot Hindoflan 

country. In 1303 the city of Warangole, capital of - w - - 

a kingdom of the Deccan, named Tellingana, was re¬ 
duced ; but in the midfl of thefe conqnefls the Mo¬ 
guls invaded the country from an oppofitequartcr,and 
plundered the fuburbsof Delhi. Notwithftandingrhis 
check the emperor refumed his plan of conquefl; the 
remainder of Malwa was fubdued ; and in 1306 ihe 
conquefl of the Deccan was again undertaken. The 
condudl of the war was now committed to Cafoor 3 
who not only carried his army into Dowlatabad, but 
in 1310, penetrated into the Carnatic alfo. The ex¬ 
tent of his conquefts in that country is notknown ; and 
indeed his expeditions feem to have been made with a 
view rather to plunder than to atchieve any permanent 
conquefl.The quan tity of riches he amafled was fogreat 
that the foldiers arefaid to have carried away only the 
gold, leaving filver behind them as too cumberfonie. 

As the treafure carried ofi on this occafion had been 
accumulating for a number of ages, it is probable that 
the country had long remained in a Hate of tranquillity. 

Cafoor Hill proceeding in his conquefts, ravaged a 
fecond time the northern part of the Deccan, and 
obliged the inhabitants of Tellingana and the Carnatic 
to become tributary to him. Rebellions took place 
in 1322 ; but the country was again reduced in 1326, 
and the whole Carnatic ravaged from one fea to the 
other. This year Alla died, and his fncceffors, not 
being pofTefTed of his abilities, were unable to retain 10 
the dominions he had left. Under the emperor Mo- Revolts 
hammed III. the people of the Deccan again revolt- 
ed, and drove the Mohammedans fo completely out out the™" 
thefe countries, that nothing remained to them but w hole em- 
the fortrefs of Dowlatabad. In 1344 the city of Bif- j.ire. 
nagar, properly Bijinagur ,,was founded by Belladeo 
the king of Deccan, who had headed the inhabitants 
in their late revolt. Mohammed in the mean time at¬ 
tempted toextend his dominions towards the caft; but 
whilehe employed himfelfin this,manyprovinces were 
loll by rebellions in Bengal,Guzerat, and the Panjabi 
His fucceffor, Fcrole III. who afeended the throne in 
I 35 i,feemed more defirous of improving the remains 
of his empire than of extending it: and, during his 
reign, which continued for 37 years, agriculture and 
the arts’ were the favourite oujecls of his purfuit. Af-... 
ter his death, in 1388, a rebellion and civil war took 
place, and continued for feveral years ; and matiers. 
were brought to a crifis in the time of Mahmud III. 
who facceeded to the thro'ne in 1393 ; and, during 
this time the empire of Hindoflan exhibited the lin¬ 
gular circumflance of two emperors redding in the 
fame capital, and in arms againft each other. While c^queto, 
matters remained in this fituation,T amerlant,after ha- and mafia- 
ling fubdued all the. vveflern part of Tamry and cres of 
Alia, turned his arms againfl Hindoflan in the year Tamerlane 
1 398. His conquefl was eafy, and his behaviour fuch 
as rendered him worthy of the name by which he is. 
yet known in Hindoflan, “ the dcflroying prince.” 

After having brought into captivity a vafl number of 
the poor inhabitant's, he canfed a gene al mafia ere to 
be commenced left they fhonld join the enemy in cafe 
of any hidden emergency ; and in confequence of this 
cruel order, upwards of roo,oco weie put 10 death in 
one hour. In the beginning of the year 1799 he was 
met by the Indian army, whom he defeated with great 

flaughter. 
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Hindoftan. daughter, and Toon after made himfelf matter of the 

--v-■„ imperial city of Delhi. At this time the capital con- 

filled of three cities, named Old Delhi, Seyri, and Je- 
han Penah. Seyri was furrounded with a wall in the 
form of a circle ; and Old Delhi was the fame, but 
much larger, lying to the fouthweft of the other. 
Thefe two were joined on each fide by a wall; and the 
third, which was larger than the other two, lay be¬ 
tween them. As the city made no refiftance, there 
'Could not be a pretence for ufing the inhabitants with 
any cruelty; and thus matters paffed on quietly till the 
12th of January, when the Tartar foldiers infulted 
fome of the inhabitants at one of the gates. The 
Emirs were ordered to put a Hop to thefe diforders, 
but found it impofliblc. The' Sultanas, having a curi- 
ofity to fee the rarities of Delhi, and particularly a 
famous palace adorned with 1000 pillars built by an 
ancient Indian king, wcntin with all the court; and 
the gate being thus left open for every body, above 
1 5,000 foldiers got in nnperceived. But there was a 
far larger number of troops in a place between the ci • 
ties abovementioned, who committed fuch diforders, 
that an infurredtion commenced ; fome of the inha¬ 
bitants attacking them, while others, in defpair, fet 
fire to their houfes, and burnt themfelves with their 
wives and children. The foldiers, taking advantage of 
this confufion, pillaged the houfes; while the diforder 
was augmented by the admiffion of more troops, who 
feized the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities that 
had fled to Delhi for Ihelter. The Emirs caufed the 
gates to be Ihut; but they were quickly opened by 
•the foldiers, who rofe in arms againfl their officers ; 
fo that, by the morning of the next day, the whole 
army was entered, and the city totally deftroyed. 
Some foldiers carried off no fewer than 150 Haves, 
men, women, and children ; nay, fome of their boys 
had 20 flaves a piece to their Ihare. The other fpoils 
in jewels,plate,and manufactures, were immenfe ; for 
the Indian women and girls were alladorned with pre¬ 
cious lfones,and had bracelets and rings on their hands, 
feet, and even toes, fo that the foldiers were loaded 
with them.On the 15th the Indians attempted tqdefend 
themfelves in the great mofque of old Delhi ; but 
being attacked by theTartars,they were all llaughter- 
•cd, and towers eredted. A dreadful carnage now en- 
fued throughout the whole city, though feveral days 
•elapfed before the inhabitants could be forced to quit 
it entirely; and as they went, the Emirs tookmany of 
them into their fervlce- The artifans were alfo distri¬ 
buted among the princes and commanders, all but the 
mafons, who were referved for the emperor, in or- 
fier to build him a large Hone mofque at Samarcand. 

After this terribledevaftation,Tamerlane marched 
into the different provinces oflndoftan, every where 
•defeating the Indians who oppofed him,and (laugh ter- 
ing the Ghebrs or worlhippcrs of fire. On the 15th 
of March he retired, and thus fet the miferable inha¬ 
bitants free from the mod bloody conqueror that had 
ever invaded them. He did not, however, diflurbthe 
fucceflion to the throne, but left Mahmud in quiet 
pofleflion of it, referving to himfelf only that of the 
Panjab country. The death «f Mahmud, which hap¬ 
pened in j 413, put an end to what is called the Patan 
dynafty, founded by Cuttub in 1205. He wasfucceed- 
®d by Chizer, who derived his pedigree from the im- 


poffor Mohammed, and his pofterity continued to en- Hindoftan. 
joy it till the year 1450 ; when Belloli, an Alghan of " 1 v 
the tribe of Lodi, took poflelfion of it, the reigning 
prince Alla II. having abdicated the government. Un¬ 
der him all Hindoftan was divided intofeparateftates j 
and a prince, whofe title was the kitig of the who 

relided at Jionpour in the province of Allahabad, 
became fo formidable, that the king of Delhi had only 
a fhadow of authority remaining to him. A confi- 
derable part of the empire,however, was recovered by 
the fon of Belloli; who, in the year 1501, fixed his 
royal refidence at Agra. During his reign the Portu- 
guefe firff accomplished the paflage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope,but they had no connection with 
any other part of Hindoftan than fome maritime 
places in the Deccan which had always been indepen¬ 
dent of the court of Delhi. In 1516, during the 
reign of Ibrahim II. matters fell into fuch confufion 
that Sultan Baber, a defeendantof Tamerlane, found 
means to conquer a very confiderable part of the em¬ 
pire. His firft expedition took place in theyear 1518 ; 
and in the year 1525 he made himfelf matter of Delhi. 

In his laft invafion heisfaid to have brought with him 
only 10,000 horfe ; having been furnilhed with the 
reft by the difaffeCted fubjeCts of the emperor. Du¬ 
ring the five years that he reigned, his chief employ¬ 
ment was the reduction of fome of the eaffern pro¬ 
vinces,but he had not time to compofe the difturbances 
which took place throughout the whole of his domi¬ 
nions. On his death the feeds of rebellion, which Ba- 
lier had not been able to exterminate, produced fo 
many revolts and infurredlions,that his fon Humaioon, 
though a prince of great abilities and virtue, was dri¬ 
ven from the throne,and obliged to take Ihelter among 
the Rajpoot princes of Agimere, where he lived in 
great diffrefs. During the time of his exile his fon. 

Ackbar was born, whom Mr Rennel -looks upon to be 
one ef the greateft princes that ever fat on the throne 
of Hindoftan. The fovereignty was held in the mean 
time by an ufurper, named Sheerkham, who in 1545 
was killed at the fiege of Cheitore, and buried in a 
magnificent maufoleum, of which Mr Hodges lately 
exhibited a drawing in England. His territories, 
at the time of his death, extended from the Indus to 
Bengal ; but fo unfettled was the government, that 
after his deceafe no fewer than five fovereigns ap¬ 
peared in the fpace of nine years. This induced a 
ftrong party in Hindoftan torecal Humaioon ; but he 
lived only one year after his return. Ie 

In Ijyy, Humaioon was fucceeded by his fon Ack- Reign of 
bar, at that time only 14 years of age. During his Ackbar, ft 
long reign of jt years, he eftablilhed the empire on a £ r ? at 

more fure foundation than it had probably ever beenbe- P riacfc 
fore ; though even at this timeMr Rennel is of opinion, 
that all the tranquillity enjoyed by the people was 
merely that there was no aCtual rebellion. The firff 
years of his reign were fpent in reducing theprovinces 
which had revolted from Agimere to Bengal; and the 
obedience of thefe he took care to fecure as well as 
poflible by a careful choice of governors ; particularly 
by an unlimited toleration in religious matters, and an. 
attention to the rights and privileges of the people. In 
i585,he refolved to invade the Deccan, which had hi¬ 
therto refilled the power of the Mogul princes. The 
war continued for 20 years ; during all which timeno 
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farther progrefs was made than the redudtion of the five years of his life is faid to have been adually cm- Hindofta 
wettern part of Berar, Candei(h,Tcllingana (a divifion ployed in the field. This long abfence from his capi- * 
of Golconda), and the northern part of Amednagur ; tal could not but be productive of bad confequences. 
the capital of which, alfo named Amednagur, was taken Rebellions broke out in various parts of the empire ; 
in 1601, after a long and bloody fiege, and an unfuccefs- and during this period, the Jats or Jauts firft made 
ful attempt of the princes of the Deccan to relieve it. their appearance in the province of Agra. They were 
Under his fuccelfor Jehan Guire, the projed was but ■ at firft only a fet of banditti; but have fince grown to 
faintly carried on j the empire was difturbed by the re- be a very conliderable ftate, and once were of fome 
bellion of Shah Jehan theemperor’s fon ; and the influ- confequence in Upper Hindoftan. After the iotb 
ence of Noor Jehan his miftrefs perplexed thecouncils year of Aurengzebe’s reign, however, weknow very 
of the nation. In the prince’s reign Sir Thomas Roe, little of his tranfadions, as he would not allow any hif- 
thefirft Englilh ambaifador, arrived at thecourt of Hin- tory of it to be written. At the time of his death the 
doftan. The Portuguefe had now acquired conliderable empire extended from the 10th to the 3 5th degree of 
poffeflions in Guzarat and Bengal, but only thofe in the latitude, and almoft as many degrees in longitude- 
former province attraded the attention of the court; “ His revenue (fays major Rennel) exceeded 3ymil- 

fo that the Perfian hiftorian takes no notice of thofe in lions of pounds Sterling, in a country where the pro- 
Bengal. In the reign of Shah Jehan, who fucceeded duds of the earth are about four times as cheap as i n 
his father Jehan Guire in 1627, the conqueft of the England. But fo weighty a feeptre could be wielded 
Deccan was more vigoroufly pulhed than before; and only by a hand like Aurengzebe’s: and we accord- 
the war carried on in fuch. a deftrudive manner, ingly find, that in a courfe of 50 years after his death, 
thatmoftof the princes in thofe parts were fain to make a fucceflion of weak princes and wicked minifters re- 
fubmiffion to the emperor. During this reign a war duced this aftonilhing empire to nothing.” 15 

took place with the Portuguefe, which ended in the ex- Aurengzebe left four fons ; Maufum, afterwards em- Its quick 

pulfion of the latter from Hoogly on the Ganges. In peror, under the title of Bahader Shah; Azem, Kaum decline ur 
his private cliaraderShahJehan was a very debauched Bulh, and Acbar, who had been obliged to fly to Per- der his fu< 
and wicked prince, which gave occafion to one of his fia 30 years before on account of his being engaged cc * ors "- 
fons n^mc&Aureng-ziboxAureug-zebe,io dethrone him. in rebellion againft his father. A civil war inftantly 
This prince attained his end by a train of deep hypo- commenced between Azem and Manzum; theeventof 
crify and diffimulation ; covering his ambition with a which was decided in a great battle, where 300,000 
pretence of religion, and under that pretence commit- combatants were brought into the field on each fide, 
ting the greateft crimes. He engaged in a war with In this battle Azem was defeated 1 and killed after 
two of his brothers, both of whom he defeated by un- which Mauzumaafcended the throne by the title of Ba- 
forefeen accidents, when he hiinfelf feemed to be on hader Shah. He was a prince of confiderable abilities; 
the brink of deftrudtion. Having at laft got them into but the diforders of the empire were already rifen to 
his power, he put them both to death, and then la- fuch a height, that during his lhort reign of five 
mented their misfortune. One of his brothers who years, he found it impoflible to compofe them. He 
aflifted him, was rewarded firft with imprifonment, was firft engaged in war with his brother Kaum Bulh„ 
and then with death. By the year 1660, he had attain- whom he alfo defeated and killed ; after which his at- 
ed full poiTeflion of the fovereignty,and from that time tention was engaged by the Seiks,anewfetof religion-, 
to the year 1678 there reigned a profound tranquil- ills, who, during the reign of Shah Jehan, had filent- 
lity throughout the whole empire. In the latter part ]y eftablilhed themfelves along the foot of the eaftern 
of his reign he undertook the conqueft of the Deccan, mountains. They now appeared in arms in the pro-, 
to which he was fuppofed to be incited by the refolu- vince of Lahora, and ravaged the whole country from 
tion and growing power of Sevagee, the founder of the thence tothe banks of the Jumna. The emperor march - 
Mahratta ftate ; and who, in that charadter, appeared ed againft thefe adverfaries in perfon, and with great: 
almoft as a rival to Aurengzebe himfelf. Having difficulty brought them under fubjedtion. He then 
quelled a rebellion of the Patans, who lived beyond the took up his relidence at Lahore, where he died after 
Indus, he perfecuted the Hindoos to fuch a degree, a lhort illnefs, without having ever vilited the impe-- 
that the Rajpoot tribes in Agimere commenced a war rial cities of Agra or Delhi. 

againft him. On this occafion he headed his armies After the death of Bahader Shah the empire was: 
alfo in perfon ; but having the misfortune to be hem- again contefted among his four foils. Of thefe the 
med in among the m untains, he would certainly have fecond, named Azem Oofhaun, took poffc flion of the 
been taken prifoner, had not the enemy thought pro- treafures ; but was oppofed by his three brothers, who- 
per to allow him to efcape. They allowed alfo the agreed to divide the empire among them. Azem was: 
emprefs to make her efcape after (he had been actually defeated and killed in a battle, gained chiefly by the- 
taken. In 1681 he renewed his incurfions into that valour and conduct of the youpgeft named Shah Jehan 
country, took and deftroyed Chedture, committing whofeemed refolved to abide by the agreement, and as 
other devaftations,and every where deftroyingtheHin- a proof of hisfincerity, ordered the treafures to be di- 
doo temples and objects of worfhip ; but notwithftand- vided. This was prevented by the intrigues of Zool- 
ingall his efforts, he was at laft obliged to abandon his fecar khan, an omrah in high truft. A new ci vil war 
enterprife, and allow them to remain in peace. From commenced, in which Shah Jehan was killed-. The 
the year 1678 to the time of his death in 1707, he two remaining brothers tried their fortune in a third 
is faid to have been chiefly employed in the Deccan, battle, which leftjehaunder, the eldeft, in poiTeflion of 
the greateft part of which he reduced, and for the laft the throne. In nine months he was dethroned’ by Fe~, 
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Hindoftan, rakferc, or Furrokfere, fon to-the deceafed Azem Oo- 
(haon ; having;, during his fhort reign, difplayed al- 
moit unparalleled meannefs of fpirit. 

This revolution was accomplilhed by the afliflance 
of two brothers, Houflein Ali Khan and Abdoolla 
Khan, who had extenfive governments in the eaflteru 
provinces. The calamities of the empire were not 
at all abated during this reign. In 1713 the Seiks 
appeared again in arms ; and in 1716 were grown fo 
formidable, that the emperor himfelf was obliged to 
march again!! them ; but we are totally ignorant of 
the particulars of this campaign. About this time the 
fheEaftln India company obtained the famous Fir- 

,J man or grant, by which their goods of export and im¬ 
port were exempted from duties or cuftoms ; which 
was regarded as the company’s commercial charter ill 
India, while they flood in need of protedtion from the 
princes of that country. 

Ferokfere was depofed, and his eyes put out by the 
two brothers who had raifed him to the throne ; and in, 
the courfe of the fame year two other emperors, whom 
they afterwards fet up, were depofed and murdered ; 
and thus, in eleven years after the death of Aureng- 
zebe, 11 princes of his line, who had either mounted 
the throne or been competitors for it, were exter¬ 
minated, while the government declined with fuch ra¬ 
pidity, that the empire feemed ready to be difriiembered 
to a greater degree than it had even been before the 
invafion of Tamerlane. In, 1718 the two brothers 
raifed to the throne Mahommed Shah, the grandfoii 
of Bahader Shah ; but this prince haying got fufficient 
warning by the fate of his predeceffors, took care to 
rid himfelf of thefe powerful fubjedls, though this 
could not be accomplilhed without a civil war. New 
enemies, however, ftarted up. Nizam-al-Mnluk, vice¬ 
roy of tlieDeccan, had been for fome time augmenting 
his power by every poffible method, and was evidently 
afpiring at independence. Having received fome af¬ 
fronts from the two brothers, who for fome time had 
ruled every thing with ati abfolitte fway, he thought 
proper to retire to his government. In 1722 he was. 
invited to court, and offered the place of vizier or prime 
minifler, but declined accepting it, while the growing 
and formidable power of the Mahrattas farm fried him 
with a pretext for augmenting his army. At laft, 
having by the year 1738 attained a fufficient degree 
of ffrength to accomplilh his purpofes, and confident 
of his having a large party at court, he came thither 
attended by a great body of armed followers. Find¬ 
ing, however, that the intereftof the emperor wasffill 
too powerful for him, he invited the celebrated Perfian 
Invafion of ufurper Nadir Shah; commonly known by the name 
Nadir Shah of Khoult Khan to invade Hindoftan. The invitation 
was accepted, and Nadir entered the country without 
opposition. The imperial general Douran being killed 
in a !kirmi!h, no decilive engagement took place ; and 
the Perfian chief, though far advanced into Hindoftan, 
yet looked upon matters to be fo uncertain, that he 
offered to evacuate the country and retire for 30 lacks 
of rupees, about half a million fterling. The intrigues 
of the Nizam and his party hindered the emperor from 
complying with this moderate demand ; inftead of 
which he abfurdly threw himfelf upon the ufurper’s 
mercy, who then took poffefllon of Delhi, demanding 
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a ranfom of'30 millions fterling. At an interview with Hindofta». 
the emperor, he feverely repriinandedlffm for his mif- ^ ^ ' 

condudl; however, he told him, that as he was of the 
race of Timur (Tamerlane), whohad notoffendedthe 
reigning family of Perfia, he would not take the em¬ 
pire from him ; only as he had put him to the trouble 
of coming fo far to fettle his affairs, he infiffed that his 
expences fliould be paid. The unfortunate emperor 
made no anfwer to this fpeech ; but Nadir took care 
to enforce the latter part of it. Some time after the 
departure of the emperor. Nadir went to the camp to 
pay him a vifit; where he feized upon 200 cannon, 
with fome treafure and valuable effedls, fending them 
off immediately to Candahar. He then marched back 
to Delhi, where a mob arofe about the price of corn. 

As Nadir Shah was endeavouring to quell it, a mufket 
was defignedly fired at him, by which he narrowly ef- 
caped beingkilled. Exafperated at this, he commanded x g 
an indiferiminate maflacre to be made, which his cruel inhabitant* 
foldiery inftantly put in execution with the greatefl of Delhi 
alacrity, and 120,000, or, according to others, 150,000 Slaughtered 
of the miferable inhabitants were flaughtered with¬ 
out mercy. This was followed by a feizure of all the 
jewels, plate, and valuable articles which could be 
found, befides the exadtion of the 30 millions, which 
was done with the utmofl rigour; infomuch that many 
of the inhabitants chofe rather to put an end to their 
own lives than to bear the torments to which they 
were fubjedted in cafe of inability to pay the fum im- 
pofed on them. During thefe horrid feenes. Nadir 
caufed the marriage of his fon to be celebrated with a 
grand daughter of Aurengzebe ; and after having ex¬ 
torted every thing which he demanded, at laft took 
leave of the emperor with every mark of friendfhip. 

He put the crown upon his head with his own hands; 
and after having given him fome falutaryadvice rela¬ 
tive to the government of his empire, he fet out from 
Delhi on the 6th of May 1739. 19 

By this invafion the empire fuftamed prodigious lofs. Miferable 
Since the arrival of Nadir in HiudoAan, about 200,000 fiate of 
people had been deflroyed, and goods and treafure car- P in d«ftan 
riedoff to the amount of 123 millions fterling. Mo- V er 
hammed had ceded to the ufurper all the provinces of " 1 

Hindoftan fituated to the weft of the Indus. His de¬ 
parture left the Nizam in pofleflion of all the remain¬ 
ing power in the empire, which he inftantly made ufe 
of to eftablifh himfelf in the fovereignty of the Deccan. 

The province of Bengal had already become indepen¬ 
dent under Ali verdy Cawn, in the year 1738 ; and not 
long after, it Wasinvaded-by avail army of Mahrattas 
under fandtion of the emperor’s name; who being un¬ 
able to fatisfy them in the arrears of tribute he had 
been obliged to confent to pay, fent them into Bengal 
to colled! for themfelves. About the fame time, the 
Rohillas, a tribe from the mountains which lie between 
India and Perfia, eredled an independent fiate on the 
eafl of the Ganges, within 80 miles of Delhi. 

The total diffolution of the empire feemed now to 
be fall approaching. In the confufiolt which took 
place after the murder of Nadir Shah, Abdallah, one 
of his generals, feized upon the eaflern part of Perfia, 
and the adjoining provinces of India, which had been 
ceded to Nadir by Mohammed Shah ; which he formed 
into a kingdom ftill known by the name of Canda- 
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Hindoftan. har or Aid a lit • of which a more particular account is 
'■—v—' given in the fbbfeqaent part of this article. 

This year Mohammed Shah died, after a reign of 
29 years ; which confidering the fate of his immediate 
predecetfors, and the anarchy tmiverfally prevalent 
throughout Hindoftan, mull be accounted very won¬ 
derful. He was lhccccdcd by his fon Ahmed Shah; 
during whofc reign, which lafted about fix years, the 
total divifton of the remainder of the empire took 
place. Nothing now remained to the family of Ta¬ 
merlane but a fniall craft of territory round the city of 
Delhi, now no longer a capital, and expofed torhe re¬ 
peated depredations of invaders, with confequentmaf- 
•facres and famines. The lait army which could with 
propriety be termed imperial , was defeated by the Ro¬ 
ll illas in t 749 ; by which their independence was fully 
eflablilhed in the eaftern parts of the province of Del- 
lii. The Jauts, or Jats, a Hindoo tribe, eflablilhed 
themfelves in theprovince of Agra ; the Deccan and 
■Bengal were feized upon by.their viceroys, Nizam and 
Alivcrdy. Oude was feized on by Seifdar Jang (fa¬ 
ther 10 the late Sujah Dowlah) ; Allahabad by Moham¬ 
med Kooli. Maliva was divided between the Poonah 
Mahrattas and feveral native princes and Zemindars: 
Agimere reverted of courfe to its ancient lords,the Raj¬ 
poot princes; and the Mahrattas, in addition to their 
proper fhare of Maliva, poffeffed the greateft part of 
■Guzerat, Berar, and Oriffa ; befides them ancient do¬ 
minions in the Deccan. Tliefe people were now be¬ 
come fo powerful, that they were alternately courted 
and employed by the contending parties, like the Swifs 
in Europe-; with this difference, that the Swifs are paid 
by thofe who employ them, whereas the Mahrattas al¬ 
ways take care to repay themfelves. Abdalla having 
eflablilhed his empire in the manner aboverelated, en¬ 
tered Lahore and Moultan, or the Panjab, with a view 
to conquefl. t( The whole country of Hindoftan was 
in commotion (fays Major Kennel) from one entrance 
to the other, eacli party fearing the machinations or 
attacks of the other ; fo that all regular government 
was at an end, and villany was praftifed in every form. 
Perhaps in the annals of the world it has feldom hap¬ 
pened that the bonds of government were fofuddenly 
difTolved, over a portion of country containing at leaft 
60 millions of inhabitants.” 

FirftTnter * n 1 74 ® £ h e Nizam died at the age of 104, and was 
fcrence of" f ucceec ' ec ' by his fon Nazirjung, to the prejudice of his 
the French eldeflbrother Gazi, vizier to the nominal emperor, 
and F.nglHh The contefls that followed on this occafion for the 
in the af- throne of the Deccan, and nabobfhip of Arcot, firfl 
of- engaged the French and Englifh as auxiliaries on op- 
Hindoftan. p 0 f lte fides. This was followed by along feries of ho- 
iliiities, which terminated in thetotal expulfionof the 
French from Hindoftan, the.entire humiliation of the 
Mogul, and his being reduced to the Rate of a mere 
tool of the Englifh Eafl Indian company ; together with 
the fubjeftion of a vafl traft of country to the latter. 
Thefe tranfaftions have occafioned very confideralde 
revolutions, not only in the country properly called 
t Hindoftan, but in other places of that extenfive traft 
Different called the Eaft Indies : for fome account of which fee 
powers the article India. 

among The vafl country of Hindoftan is at prefent divided 
which Hin- among the following powers. 

doftan is j. Timur Shah, foa of. Ahmed Shah.or Abdallah, 
divide^ Vol. VIII. 


poffefifes an extent of territory to the north-weftward Hindoftai 

before we come to the river Indus. This country, cx- -*— 

tending all the way betwixt Indiaand Pcrfu,is known 
by the name of Duran or Turan ; and was poflefled 
by the Afghans, of whom Abdallah became thefovc- 
reign. He was defeended from an illuftrious family ; 
and having the misfortune of being taken prifonerby 
. HufTejn Khan, then chief of Kindahar, along with 
his brother Zulfecur Khan, they were releafed by 
the celebrated Nadir Shah in his paffage through that 
country to Hindoftan ; but as that conqueror ftill 
looked upon them with a jealous eye on account of 
their great influence with their countrymen, both were 
fent to Mazandarau in Perlia. Here Zulfecur Khan, 
the brother of Ahmed, died ; and, fome time after, 
we find thelattcr promoted to the command ofabody 
of Afghan cavalry in the Perfian army. He continued 
attached to the interefts of Nadir whilethat conqueror 
lived; and even attempted, though ineffeftually, to 
revenge his death. Proving unfuccefsful in this at¬ 
tempt, he returned to his own country ; and, arriving 
at Kandahar, was faluted chief of the Afghans. In 
the courfe of a few months he became mailer of all 
the countries which the Mogul had been obliged to 
cede to Nadir Shah; and, encouraged by the diftrafted 
ftate of the affairs of Hindoftan at that time, he croffed 
the Indus, and plundered the country to the fouth- 
eaft. An indecifive battle fought ■ with the Indian 
army under the command of the prince royal and 
vizier, in which the latter was killed, obliged Ahmed 
to return to hisown territories; but he foon undertook 
another expedition, in which he conquered the pro¬ 
vince of Lahore. In 1755 he returned ; and after 
flaying fome time at Lahore, marched to Delhi the 
capital, having been invited thither, as was fuppofed, 
ty ihe Mogul himfelf, in order to get rid of the ty¬ 
ranny of his vizier. The latter was accordingly de- 
ferted in a battle by orders of the emperor, and obli¬ 
ged to furrender himfelf prifoner: but inftead of be¬ 
ing put to death, he had thfe addrefs to ingratiate 
himfelf with the conqueror ; and the unfortunate Al- 
lumghire, the Mogul, was obliged to fubmit to be 
ruled by him as before. Ahmed took care to indem¬ 
nify himfelf for his trouble, by layingthe city of Delhi 
under a heavy contribution ; andhaving ftaidforabout 
a month, during which time he concluded a marriage 
betwixt his fon Timur and the emperor’s niece, he 
marched againfla tribe of Hindoos named the Jauts , 
and conquered the greateft part of the province of 
Agra. In this expedition he furpriied the .city pf 
Matra, famous for being die birth-place of Krijhen, 
the Apollo of the Hindoos ; and facrificed torhe Gopia , 
the mufes of the country. He failed in his attempt 
to furprife Agra through the. refolution of Fazil Cawn 
the governor ; after whieh he led back his troops to 
Delhi, where he married the daughter of Mohammed 
Shah the late emperor, whom Allumghire had in vain 
folicited for himfelf. ° .* 

Having fettled his fon Timur in the government of 
Lahore, Ahmed quitted. Hindoftan, and returned to 
his dominions, where he found every tiling in confu- 
fion. Timur, who during his father’s abfence had 
been frequently difturbed by the Seiks, a tribe of Hin- 
doos who profefs deifai, was in 1760 driven out by a 
vafl army of Mahrattas commanded by Roganaut Row 
3 U the 
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Hlndofhn. the P.dffiwa’s brother, of whom fo much mention has 

'-v- already been made. Next year, however, Ahmed 

eroded the Indus, and eafily recovered his former ter¬ 
ritories ; foon-after which he became head of a league 
formed among feme of the Indian princes, in order to 
oppofe the overgrown power of the Mahrattas. In 
this enterprife he proved fuccefsful; and overthrew the 
Mahrattas in a decifive and very bloody battle, in- 
which more than 50,000 of them were killed on the 
fpot. The purfuit laded feveral days, and their vaft 
army was totally difperfed ; Ahmed being every 
where received with acclamations, as the deliver of 
the faithful. In 1762 he again crolfed the Indus, with 
a view to conquer, or rather to exterminate, the Seiks, 
whofe incurfions had become very troublefome, and 
even dangerous, to bis kingdom. Having defeated 
their army, and forced them to take retuge in the 
woods and ftrong holds, he fet a price on the heads of 
all thofe who piofeffed their tenets ; and "that with 
iuch fuccefs, that heaps of them are faid to have been 
piled up in all the principal towns in thefe parts. At 
Taft, hearing that they had affembled ingreatnumbers 
to celebrate an annual feftival, he marched with an 
army to furprife them. The Seiks, however, were 
well provided for his reception, and an obftinate battle 
enfued. During the time of the engagement an eclipfe 
of the fun happened, which though difregarded by 
the Seiks, greatly difmayed the fuperflitious Moham¬ 
medans. Ahmed was therefore defeated ; and though 
he frequently returned, was never able thoroughly to 
fubdue that people. At lad, having been long afflict¬ 
ed with an ulcer in his face, he died on the 15th of 
July 1773, a£ a place named Kvbtoba, among the 
mountains of Kandahar, to which he had retired for 
the fake of coolnefs, and was fucceeded by his fon 
Timur, who dill continues to enjoy the fovereignty. 
The dominions of this prince extend a very conlider- 
able way to the northward of the Indus, but he pof- 
feffes nothing in Hindodan betides the province of 
Kafhmire. 

2. The Seiks inhabit a country on the other fide of 
the Indus, and making part of Hindodan properly fo 
called. They derive their origin from a Hihdoonamed 
Ssianuck of the cad of Khatry. His father, named 
Baba Caloo, poffeffed a final Ididri Clin the province of 
Lahore named Telvandi, where Nannck was bom in 
the year 1470. Like other founders of new feds or 
nations, he is faid during his infancy to have given 
many indications of his future fuperiority to the red 
of mankind. He feems, however, to have received 
no farther education than what was common to young 
men of his cad; viz. reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and hearing the fadras or commentaries on the facred 
books. In his early youth he was married to a woman 
of his own cad, by whom he had two fons. Being a 
convert to the worlhip of the Invifihle, or deifm, he 
accuftomed himfelf to declaim againdthe folly of wor- 
fliipping idols, and the impiety of paying adoration to 
any but the fupreme Being. At the age of25 he left 
his family to viiit Bengal and the eaftern parts of Hin- 
doftan ; in a fecond journey he vidted the fouth,'ands 
in a third he went as far as Perfra and Arabia. On 
his return from this lad journey, he exprelfed a defire 
•f remaining in bisnative country; and was furnifhed, 
according to his wifh, with a piece of ground on the 


banks of theriver Bavy, about 80 miles north-eaftward Hindoftan. 
from the city of Lahore. Here he took up his reli- w ~ - 
dence for the reft of his days ; choofmg to be free 
from the cares of this world, he d welt at a diftance 
from his wife and children, who came occafionally to 
viiit hint. Having acquired great reputation for his 
piety, wifdom, and learning, he died at the age of 
70 ; and fiiice his death the place of his abode has ob¬ 
tained the name of Dihra Daira, or “ the place of 
worfhip,” His eld eft fou founded a feet of devotees 
named Nanuck Sboiy .- but his fecond emploj ed himfelf 
in the ufual occupations of mankind. On account of 
theoppreffion of the Mohammedan governors, howe¬ 
ver, he removed from Telvandi, the eftate of his ance- 
ftors, and fettled atKartarpoar, which his defeendants 
ftill poffefs. They are refpected by the Seiks on account 
of their being the pofterky of Nanuck, but are not 
held in any veneration on a religious account. 

The doctrines of Nanuck were taught by a favourite, 
difciple of his named Lh'tna, but on whom he b allowed 
on his death-bed the appellation of Augnd. By him 
the doctrines of the feet were collected in a work 
named bothy, or “ the book and an hiftory of the 
life of Nanuck himfelf was given in another named 
Jenitm Sakky. Both thefe were written in a particu¬ 
lar kind of character called G'.ur Mouekty, and faid to 
have been invented by Nanuck himfelf. Angud named, 
for his fucceffor another difciple called /Jmerdufs; and 
this method of continuing the fuccellion feems to have 
been praCtifed as long as die diiciples continued to 
own one fupreme chief. 

For many,years the Seiks lived in peace, and gained 
the good-will of the Mohammedan governors by their 
quiet and inoffeniive behaviour. By degrees their 
numbers and their power greatly increased, but in. 
proportion to their good fortune, they feem to have 
loft their virtue ; fo that their gourous, or chiefs, who- 
had hitherto borne the character ef.apoftles, at laft. 
flood forth as military leaders. The firft of thefe was 
named Taigh, whofe fuccelTor, named Govand Sing, 
was the tenth and laft of the gourous. He engaged in . 

•a rebellion againft the government but was at laft, 
obliged to fubmit, and even attended the emperor 
Bahader Shah in perfon. At laft he was affallinated 
by a Petan loldier, not without a fufpicion of the 
emperor himfelf being concerned. As he did not 
name afuccelfor, his followers chofe a.chief for them- 
felves named Banda, who foon began to make depre- / 

dationson his neighbours ; but being at laft taken pri~ 
foner, and fent to Delhi wjth his family and many of 
his countrymen, they were all pur to an ignominious 
death. By this execution the Seiks Were fo much ex- 
afperated, that they fwore eternai vengeance againft. 
the Mohammedans, and have ever fmee manifefted a. 
moft implacable hatred againft them. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the diftraCtion of the Mogul empire by the 
invafion of Nadir Shah, they conquered feveral pro¬ 
vinces. Wherever they came they threw down the 
mofques, and obliged every one to quit the country 
whorefufed to embrace their tenets. Their war- with 
Ahmed Shah has been already mentioned. Since his 
death they have recovered all the territories they loft 
during their conteft with him ; and now.pofftfs the 
greateft part of Moultan, as well as feveral diftriCts in 
the province of Delhi; including in their territories 
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HindolUn. tlie whole of that rich country named the Punjab, on 

'——v-- account of five rivers which defcend from the northern 

mountains, and inclofc or iuterfedl it, running after¬ 
wards into the Indus. 

The Seiks, as has already been mentioned, worfhip 
one God. but without image, or believing in any me¬ 
diator. They eat all kinds of meat except beef; fpa- 
ring the black cattle, in all probability on account of 
their utility. Pork is very geneially eaten probably 
on account of its being forbidden by the Mohamme¬ 
dans. They are commonly deeded in-blue, a colour 
reckoned unlucky by the other Hindoos. Their drefs 
conftfls of blue trowiers of cotton, a fort of plain ge¬ 
nerally chequered withblue and thrown over the right 
fhoulder with a blue turban. Their government is 
lodged in an alfemblyot different chiefs ; but who, as 
individuals, are independent of one another, and have 
lcparate territories They meet annually, or oftener 
if occalion requires, at a place called Antherfei-, which 
* , is held in a kind of religious veneration; where there 
is a large tank lined with granite andfurrouuded with 
buildings, and beautifully ornamented. Their force is 
very confiderable, amounting to no fewer than 200,000 
cavalry. However, they can feldom be brought to 
adt in concert, unlefs the whole nation be threatened 
with fome imminent danger. They are a ftrong hardy 
race of men, and capable of bearing much fatigue ; 
and fo expert in war, that oflate almoft all the neigh¬ 
bouring countries have been laid under contribution 
by them, feveral petty chiefs having confented to pay 
them a fntall annual tribute in order to avoid their in- 
•curfions. When in the field, none but the principal 
officers have tents, and thofe extremely fmall, fothat 
they may be ftruck and tranfported with the greater 
quicknefs and facility. In cold weather, the foldiers 
wrapthemfelves during the night in a coarfe blanket, 
which in the time of marching is folded and carried 
on their horfe. Their country is well cultivated, po¬ 
pulous, and abounding in cattle,' particularly horfes, 
which are reckoned the belt in all Hiudoftan. This 
may probably be owing to the finds which were for¬ 
merly eftablifhed in different places of the province of 
Lahore on account of the Mogul himfelf. Stalions 
were fent thither from Perfia and Arabia, and there 
was a fixed order to fend to the fluds in Lahore all 
fuch Arabian and Perfian horfes as by any accident 
ffiould be rendered unfit for mounting. Notwithftand- 
ing their deifm, the Seiks are faid to have a fuperfti- 
tious veneration for their fword; infomuch, that before 
one of them will eat with aperfon of another religion, 
he draws his fword, and paiiing it over the victuals, 
repeats fome words of prayer, after which he will 
freely partake of them. Contrary to the practice 
of all the ocher Hindoos, they dillike the fmoking 
of tobacco , but many of them fmoke and chew 
bang, which fometimes produces a degree of intoxi¬ 
cation. 

3. The provinces of Delhi have, in the courfe of a 
few years, frequently changed their mailers,but have 
fcarce at any period during that time been under the 
authority of the fovereign. Their ] aft governor was 
named Nadjiff Khan , under the title of generaliffiino 
of the emperor. He was involved in the ruin of Mo¬ 
hammed Kouly Khan, coufin to Soujah al Dowlah ; 
after which he went to Coffim Aly Khan nabob of 


Bengal; after whofe expulfton he retired with a party Hind oft* 

ofhorfetoBundelcundinto thefervice ofRajah Coman- v 

Sing. He next joined the Engliih; and at Iaft became 
the general of Shah Allum. With a body of Engliih 
feapoys who had been put under his command, and 
fome other troops whom he had taken into hisfervice, 
he fubdued the countries near Delhi, conquered alniolt 
all the territories of the Jauts, reducing the cities of 
Agra, Dieg, and other principal towns. Thefe con - 
quefts were indeed effected in the name of the Mogul, 
but he derived little benefit from them; Nadjiffbeing 
the real mafte r, and keeping pofleffion of them till his 
death, which happened in 1782; andlince that time 
the countries wefpeakof havebeen involved in a-feene 
of continual anarchy and bloodfhed. 

4. Next to the provinces ofDelhi arethe dominions 
of the independant rajahs, whofe dominions lie conti¬ 
guous to one another. The principal are thofe of 
joinagaror Jaypour, Joadpour, or Marwar, Oudiapour 
or Chitore, and Jefalmire. Thefe countries are under 
a kind of feudal conftitution, and every village is ob¬ 
liged to furnifh a certain number of horfemen at the 
fhorteft warning. The people are brave, hardy, and 
very much attached lo their refpedtive chiefs ; and 
their army is very formidable,amounting when collec¬ 
ted to about 150,000 horfemen. 

5. The Jauts were a tribe who followed the occu¬ 
pation of agriculture in the northern parts of Hindof- 
tan. About 40 years ago they were formed into a 
nation by Tackou Souragemul, proprietor of an in- 
confiderable diftridt. After making himfelf mafter of 
all the countries dependent on Agra, of the town it- 
felf, and many other important places he was killed 
in battle with Nanjib ul Dowlah, theRobilla chief, in 
1763. Since that time the power of this people has 
been fo much reduced by domeftic contentions and 
foreign wars, that the prelent rajah pofleffes only a 
ftrong town named Bartpoor , with a fmall diftridl 
around it. .The Jauts, however, it is faid, are now 
manifefting a martial difpolition, and thus may poffibly 
be foonin a condition to recover their former extent 
of territory. 

6. The moil confiderable of all the Hindoo powers 
are the Mahrattas, with whom the Europeans firft 
became acquainted in their original territories of Ma¬ 
labar. The firft of their chiefs was named Seeva, or 
Seeva jet-, who is laid to have been defeended from the 
ancient Hindoo emperors, and whofe father was lord 
of a fmall diftridt, for which he paid tribute to the 
Mohammedan king of Viziapour. For fome reafon 
unknown to us he was at laft arrefted by order of 
that king, and died in confinement; but his fon 
Seeva-jee took up arms in defence of his country, and 
made himfelf mafter of feveral important places, with 
a confiderable tract of territory, which were afterwards 
ceded to him by the queen-regent, the king of Vizia¬ 
pour having died foonafter the commencement of the 
war. 

Seeva-jee having thus eftablifhed himfelf, became 
formidable to his neighbours. Many of the Hindoo 
princes put themfelves under his protection, and lie at 
length ventured to make Xvar upon the emperor Aureng- 
zebe. In this he proved unfuccefsful, was taken prifoner, 
and carried to Delhi. leaving found means, however, to 
fiiake his efcape, he quickly recommencedhoftilities; 
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llindoflan. and tli~ emperor, who, was now far advanced in life, 
thought proper to come to an accommodation with lb 
troublefome an enemy. On this occafion the Malirat- 
tas pretend that their prince obtained a grant of io per 
cent, on all the revenues of the Deccan ; which has 
often ferved as a pretence to invade that country, and 
levy contributions on the fouthern nabobs. Since that 
time the Mahrattas have become fo powerful, that all 
the princes of Hindoftan are alarmed when they put 
themfelves lii motion. Their territories extend about 
1000 miles in length and 700 in breadth ; and they 
are governed by a number of feparate chiefs, all of 
whom acknowledge the Ram Rajah as their fovereign 
and all except Moodajee Boollah acknowledge the 
Pailhwaashis vicegerent. The capital of the fovereign, 
was Sattarah ; but the Paifhwa generally reftdes at 
Poonah, one degree to the fonthward, and about 100 
miles diflant from Bombay. The country extends 
along the coaft nearly from Goa to Cambay. On the 
foutli'it borders on the territories of Tippe Saib; on 
the ealt it has thofe of the Nizam and the rajah of 
Berar, and on the north thofe of the Mahratta chiefs 
Sindia and Holkar. 

7. The rajah of Berar, belides chat country, has 
the greateft part of Orixa. His dominions extend 
about 600 miles in length from eaft to weft, and 250 
from north to foutli. The ealtern part of the Orixa 
extends along the fea-coaft for about 150 Englifli 
miles, and divides the Britilh polfefficins in Bengal 
from thofe commonly called the Northern drears. On 
the weft his territories border upon thofe of the Pailh- 
wa» on the foutli, upon thofe of the Nizam, Mahomet 
Hyat a Patan chief, Nizam Shah, and A j id Sing. 
The rajah himfelfrefides at Nagarpour, about midway 
betwixt Calcutta and Bombay. 

8. Madajee Sindia has the greatefl part of the go¬ 
vernment of Malva, togei.Yr with the province ef 
Cardeifh. The remainder is under the government of 
Holkar ; who, as well as Sindia, pretends to be de- 
feended from the ancient kings of Malva. The prin¬ 
cipal refidence of Sindia is at Ugein near the city of 
Mutidu, which was once the capital of thefe kings. 
Holkar refides at Indoor, a town little more than 30 
miles to the weftward of the former. The dominions 
of thele, and fome other princes of fmaller note, ex¬ 
tend as far as the river Jumma. 

The two lad mentioned princes, though properly 
Mahrattas, own no allegiance to the Ram Rajah or 
great chief to whom the main body are nominally fub- 
je£t. Some time ago the Mahrattas aimed at the con- 
queft of all Hindoftan, and even avowed a delign of 
expelling all the Mohammedan princes; but their power 
was effectually checked by the Britilh, and theirdiflen- 
fions among themfelves put an end to all fchemes of that 
kind. Still, however, they were ready t j watch every 
opportunity of invading the territories of their neigh¬ 
bours; and their refources being fo conliderable, they 
were defervedly accounted a very formidable enemy. 
The ftrength of their army conlifts chiefly in cavalry; 
both men and horfe are capable of enduring a great 
deal of fatigue. Bodies of 50 or 60,000 cavalry have 
been known to travel JO miles a day for many days to¬ 
gether ; which conftdering the exceflive heat of the 
country, mail certainly appear very forprifing. The 
country abounds Very much in horfes, and thefe is one 


kind named the B'rsemcrteddy horfe which is greatly Hindoftan.' 

elteemed, and fold at a very high price. The com- -~" 

mon horfe of thefe parts i-lean and looks ill, but is 
abundantly fit for the parpofes ot war. The only 
weapon ufedby the horfeiucii is a fabre; in the nfe of 
which they are fo dexterous, that it is fuppofed the bell 
Eurpean lnifldr would not be more than a match for 
a Mahratta horfe man. There are conliderable finds 
in every provi .ee belonging to the Paifhwa and dif¬ 
ferent chiefs, and there are likewife many jta.dis or 
great herds of horfes belonging to particular per Tons, 

'who turn thofe they have no occalion for loofe in the 
open plains. 

The Mahratta horfemen are drefl’ed in a quilted 
jacket of cotton, which is fuppofed to be one of the 
befl defences againfl a fword that can eaiily be con¬ 
trived of equal lightnefs ; but the heat of the climate 
„ frequently renders it neceffary to be taken off. The' 
red of their drefs confiits of a pair of trowfers, and a 
kind of broad turban which defcencls low enough to 
cover the neck and fhoulders. In cafes of emergency 
the horfemen carry provifion both for themfelves and 
their horfes in a fmail bag tied upon the fadles ; the 
food of therider conlifts only of a few fmail cakes with, 
a little flour or rice, and fome fait a:-td fpices ; the 
horfe is fed with a kind of peas named grain, or with 
balls made of the flour of thefe peas mixed with but¬ 
ter, prepared after a certain manner, and named ghee-, 
together with fome garlic and hot fpices. Thefe balls 
are given by way of cordial, and have the property of 
invigorating the animal 3fter extraordinary fatigue. 
Sometimes it is laid that they add a fmail quantity of 
bang ; a kind of drug which poirelfesan exhilarating 
virtue, and produces fome degree of intoxication. 

The Mahratta cavalry feldom make any ufe of tents : 
even the officers frequently have no other accommo¬ 
dation than a fmail carpet to lit and lie on; and a Angle 
camel is able to carry the whole baggage of the gene¬ 
ral. The officers, however, are generally well mount¬ 
ed, and have fpare horfes in the field. 

All the fubjefts and vaflals of the Mahratta princes 
are generally ready to follow them into the field; and 
in any cafe in which the honour or interefl of the na¬ 
tion appears to be concerned, they generally unite in 
the common catife. Before they invade any country,, 
the general is at great pains to inform bimfelf of the 
nature and lituation of it; and they have now made 
incuriions into fo many different parts of Hindo- 
flan, that there are biit few countries there witll 
’which they are not very well acquainted. Their great 
fobriety, and the fatigue they are capable of undergo¬ 
ing, render them very dangerous enemies. In alltheir 
expeditions the foldierfirft provides for his horfe, and 
then goes to bis own meal; after which he lies down 
contended by the fide of the animal, and is ready to> 
mount him at the firfl found of the nagar or great 
drum. They have their horfes under the moft ex¬ 
cellent management; and by perpetually carelfingand 
converfing with them, the animals acquire a degree of 
docility and fagacity unknown in other countries. 

When on an expedition, the horfes are accuflomed to 
eat grafs pulled up by the roots, which is faid to be 
very nutritive, and to be deflitute of that purgative 
quality which belongs to the blade alone. When they 
makeanin'vafion,the devaffation is terrible; the cattle 

arc 
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Hindoftan. are driven off, theharveft destroyed, the villages burn- 

~- ed, and every human creature deftroyed who conies 

in their way. Notwithftaiuling this barbarity in time 
of war, however, they are very humane in time of 
peace, living in great harmony among thcmfclves, and 
being always ready to entertain and aflift ftrangers. 
Many of the cruelties they commit may bejuftlyreck- 
oned the eifedtsof retaliation for other cruelties exer- 
cifed upon them by their adverlurics. Thus in 1771, 
after having giyeu Hydcr Ally a great defeat, they cut 
offthe ears and nofes of a whole regiment ofprifoners, 
and in that condition feut them back ta their comman¬ 
der in return for his having done the fame to a few 
prifoners he had taken fome time before. 

The revenue of the Pailhwa is very confiderable; 
being not lefs than ten millions fterling ; but after de¬ 
ducting the expence of collection, and the expence of 
troops kept in re idinefs for the fervice of the ftate, it 
is fuppofed that he canpot receive more than four 
millions. From this ugiin we muff deduCt the ex¬ 
pellees of the troops immediately belonging to the Pa¬ 
ilhwa himielf, and which may amount to about three 
millions fterling ; fo thdt there remains a furplus only 
©f one milion after paying all the neceffary expences 
of government. This neverthelcfs has been managed 
with fuch economy, that though long and expeniive 
wars were carried on after the death of Narrain Row, 
the ftate was not only clear of debt, but there was a 
furplus of two millions in the treafury, which Rago. 
ball diffipated. 

9. Tne Deccan, as left in 1748 by Nizam al Mulek, 
was by far the molt important and extenlive foubadary 
or vicevoylhipin the empire. It then furpalTed in lize 
the largtft kingdom in Europe; but ftnee that time 
many provinces have been conquered^y the Mahrattas, 
and the northern Circarsby the Britilli. Thepoffef- 
fions of the Nizam are alfo diminilhed by the celfion 
of the Carnatic to the nabob of Arcot; great part of 
the territories of Tippoo Saib; and many other pro¬ 
vinces of lefs note. Still,how ever, the Nizam poffeffes 
very confiderable territories; but his finances are in fuch 
a wretched condition, and his provinces fo ill govern¬ 
ed, that he is accounted a prince of no confeqnence, 
though otherwife he might be reckoned one of the 
moft confiderable powers of Hindoftan. 

10. The dominions of Tippoo Saib, the fon and fue- 
ceffor to Hyder Ally, are bounded on the north by the 
territoriesof the Pailhwa ; 011 the foutli by Travancore, 
the territory of an independent Hindoo prince; on the 
weft by the lea 1 an don the eaftby a great ridge of moun¬ 
tains, which feparate them from tile territories of the 
nabob of Arcot. The country lying to the eaftward 
of thefe mountains is called the Carnatic PayenChat, 
and to the weftwardthe Carnatic Bhalla Chat. The 
■latter belongs to Tippoo Saib; and the two toge¬ 
ther make up the country formerly named the Carna¬ 
tic, though the name is now reftrifted to the Payen¬ 
Chat . The filiation of the Bhalla Ghat is co-nlider- 
abjy more elevated than the other; by which means 
the temperature of the air is much cooler. On the 
coaft of Coromandel there is a pile of ruins called by 
the natives Matavipatam, and by the Britilli the feven 
pagndas. Concerning this there is a tradition, that it 
once flood at a confiderable diftancc from the fea : 
though moft of the ruins are now covered with water 


and there is likewife a tradition, that the mountains Hindoftan 
we fpeak of once formed the boundary of the ocean, ' v 
The re venue and ftrength of Hyder Ally are faid ta 
have been greatly exaggerated; the former amount¬ 
ing to no more than four millions annually, though by 
his economy and good management he made it aufwer 
every purpofe both in time of war and peace. He 
was at great pains to introduce the European difei- 
plinc among his troops; but ndt with Handing all his 
endeavours, he was far from being able to make them 
cope with the Britilli. The advantages he gained were 
owing to his vaft fuperiority in cavalry, and the cele¬ 
rity of his marches; which would have been counter- 
adled had his adverfari.es been poffeffed of a good bo¬ 
dy of cavalry; and it is probable that the event of the 
war would have been decided in a ftngle campaign. 

His ion Tippoo Saib is faid to be a man of lefs abilities 
than his father,- though more violent in his difpofi- 
tion. Againft this prince hoftilities have lately been 
commenced by the Britilh in conjunction with the 
Mahrattas, between whom an alliance had been form¬ 
ed. But this event has not yet been atiended with 
any confequences that merit a detail. 

With regard to the prefent government of Hin- Govern- 
doftan, our limits will not allow us to enter particu- m f nt 
larly upon it, nor indeed is it perhaps of any impor- Hindofta^ 
tance, as the country is divided into fo many different 
kingdoms; the fovereignsof which, however they may 
differ in other refpcCls, feem all to agree in defpotifnr 
and opprefllonof their fnbjedts. As a very confider¬ 
able part is now under the dominion of Britain, it 
may be neceffary to take fome notice of the behaviour 
of the Britons in that part of the world, efpecially 
as an idea of their excelfive defpotifm and opprclfion. 
of the natives has oflate prevailed fo much, that the 
national character has fuffered confidcrably by it- 
This has arifen partly from the great pains taken to 
propagate it, and partly from the ignorance of thofe 
among whom the report was circulated ; and the ex- 
aggeratedaccounts and contentions of the members of 
the government themfeives, have contributed r.o lefs 
to confirm and heighten the prejudice of the public. 23 

The Britilh territories in the Eaft Indies w T ere ori- Defence of 
ginally under the juriidiCtion of a governor and 13 theiiritiih 
members; but this number hasfluCluatedoccalionally govern- 
from 14 to 4, at which it was fixed by adt of parlia- nient >n the 
ment. In thiscounci .1 allmatters, whether relating to eaft ‘ 
peace or war, government or commerce, were debated, 

.the governor having no other fuperiority than that of 
giving the calling vote. . In other refpeCts the whole 
executive power was lodged in liis hands, and all the 
correfpondenee with the native princes of India was 
carried on by his means, the difpatches to them be¬ 
ing figned by him fingly ; and all the princes and great 
men. who v.ifited the prefidency were lirft received by 
him, and then introduced tojlie counfellors, He was 
military governor of Fort William, and commander ill 
chief of the prefidency ; whence, as by his office he 
was invefted with a confiderable degree of power, he 
became an objedl of fome envy and jealonfy to the 
members of the council and other confiderable people 
in that part of the world. In confeqnence of this, the 
government was divided into two parties, one hiding 
with the governor, and the other oppofing him; in 
confeqnence of which, the debates were frequently car¬ 
ried 
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i 'ind oftan. ried on with fuch'heat and violence, that the records 
' v of the company are frequently fluffed with nothing 
but accounts of the conditions-of thefe jarring parties. 
This indeed may-be looked'upon as one of.the princi¬ 
pal caufcs by which-the reputation of the Britilh go- 
-Veminent in -the eaftern parts of the world has fuffer- 
-ed ; for as there are very frequently opinions diame- 
• trically oppolite to-on^another recorded upon the fame 
-fubjed, the contending parties in the Britilh parlia- 
•ment had - always fufiicient authority for wjmt they 
faid, let them take which-fide they would ; and thus 
the charadersof-all concerned in the Eafl India go* 
vernment were, .by one perlon or other, fet forth in 
the mo.fl opprobrious light. 

Another fource of reproach 'to the Britilh govern¬ 
ment in India, was that the court of directors in Eng¬ 
land became infeded with the fame fpiritof party and 

■ contention which pervaded all other departments of 

■ the ftate. Lord Clive and Mr Sullivan were the two 
.great leaders in thefe party-difputes ; arid as the in- 
terefl of the one or the other prevailed, different per- 
.fous were appointed to the adminiftration, and diffe¬ 
rent meafures adopted. The event of all this was, 
that whenever a new adminiftration was formed, the 
firft objedt was to condemn the meafures of thofe who 
had gone before them. Thus, in the year 1764, when 
Lord Clive was made governor of Bengal, the new di- 

■ redorsreprefented the affairs of the company as incite 
wOrft fltuafion imaginable, from which they could on¬ 
ly be extricated by the abilities of Clive. On the ar¬ 
rival of the latter in the eaft, he took care to write 
home reports to the fame purpofe, and to condemn in 
the mofl violent manner every thing that had been 
done ; the whole body of the company’s fervants were 
.cenfured indiferiminately without being allowed any 
means of defence, as they were in truth ignorant of 
the charges brought againft them. When the affairs 

-of the company were brought under a parliamentary 
.review in the year 1774, l he government was brought 
■ undera. new regulation, ' it now confifted of a gover¬ 
nor-general and four counfellors; three of whom were 
fent from England ; two being military gentlemen of 
high rank;, and the third a gentleman employed in the 
war-office. On their arrival they proceeded in the 
fame manner that Lord Clive had done before them : 
■they pronounced in tlie moil decifive manner, that the 
company’s affairs were in a ruinous flate; and that 
■every fpecies of corruption had been praftifed by the 
former government. This general accufation, unfup- 
jorted by any kind of evidence, was the conflant 
theme of the difpatches fent by them to England} 
and thus has the reputation of the Britilh government 
fuffered exceedingly through the unwarrantable liber¬ 
ties which its own fervants have been allowed to take 
■with one another. It muft alfo be confidered, that 
from the remote fitnation of India, and the Unavoid¬ 
able ignorance of its affairs on that account, it was 
eafy for any perfon, whole malicious purpofes itmight 
fait, to prejudice the public agaiufl the fervants of the 
company to as great a degree as he pleafed. Hence 
fome perfons, foured by difappointment, or envious of 
the fuppofed emoluments of others, reprefented mat¬ 
ters in fuch an unfair light to their correfpondents in 
England, that the mofl unjuit and ffiameful charges 
Were frequently brought agaiufl innocent -perfon*, 


which they could neither prevent'nor defend them-Hindoftati; 

felves againft. The dreadful famine which took place - —* 

in Bengal in the year 1769, offered to thefe malevolent 
perfons a mofl fruitful fource of calumny ; and many 
individuals were accufed of having brought on this 
■dreadful calamity, which arofe entirely from a natural 
caufe, viz. the failure of the rains, and which no hu¬ 
man power could have prevented or removed. 

Opinions of this kind have not only been circulated 
through the ifland of Britain in the mofl open man¬ 
ner, but have even appeared in fome very refpedable 
publications. Thus in Mr Smith’s Treatife on the- 
Wealth of Nations, when fpeaking of the oppreffion 
arifing from monopolies, and comparing their effects 
in different ftates: “ The Englilh company (fays he) 
have not yet had time to eftabliih in Bengal fo per¬ 
fectly deftrudive a fyftem. The plan of the govern¬ 
ment, however, has had exadly the fame .tendency. 

It has not been uncommon, I am well allured, for the 
chief, that is, • the firft clerk of a factory, to order a 
peafant to plow up a rich field of poppies, and fow it 
with rice or fome other grain. The pretence was to 
prevent a fcarcity of proviflons ; but the real reafon, 
to give the chief an opportunity of felling at a better 
price a large quantity of opium he had on hand. Upon 
other occaftons the order has been reverfed, and a rich 
field of rice or other grain has been plowed up to make 
room for a plantation of poppies, when the chief faw 
that extraordinary profit was to be made by opium.’* 

To this, however, the following anfwer has appeared 
in a late publication, intitled A ihort Review of the 
Britilh government in India. “ The poppy is a plant 
which requires a peculiar foil, and particular care in 
the culture of it; The medium price of the land on 
which it is cultivated is about 11 or I2rupees a bsgah , 
or one third of an Englilh acre. It is fowed at the 
beginning of October, wheu the feafon of the perio¬ 
dical rain expires. The plant begins to be fit for in- 
cifion, in order to extract its juice, of which opium is 
made, about the end of December, and continues fo 
till March. It requires a dry foil, and can be brought 
to maturity only in the dry feafon, when the periodi¬ 
cal rains have ceafed. Paddy or rise lands let on a me¬ 
dium at three rupees a begah. Rice is fowed about the 
end of May, juft before the periodical rains com¬ 
mence. One crop is rafted about the end of Septem¬ 
ber; and another, which is thelaft, and by far the 
greateft, about the end of December. It requires a 
foil faturated with water, and lies foaked in it for a 
confiderable time. On this acount it is fowed juft be¬ 
fore the periodical rains commence; and nine-tenths 
of the quantity of rice produced in the company’s pro¬ 
vinces grow in the kingdom of Bengal, which is fo 
low and flat, that the grounds are either overflowed by 
the rivers Ganges and Burrampooter, with their tri¬ 
butary ftreams, or foaked with the rain which falls 
and ftagnates upon them. It is therefore evident, 
that the foil and the feafon, which alone can frudify 
the paddy or rice; would rot and deftroy the poppy • 
and it is therefore asevident, that it is utterly impof- 
fible, from the nature of the two plants, that the one • 
can be plowed up to fow the other.” 

With regard to the adminiftration of the Britilh af¬ 
fairs in the Eaft Indies, it muft be remarked, that 
the company now ad in a very different capacity from 

what 
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wliat they originally did. From a fociety of mer- 
—v- chants, they are now become iovereigns of the coun¬ 

try to which they trade. The latter character was 
quite foreign to them :and they have accordingly look¬ 
ed upon that of merchants to be the principal one, 
while that of fovercigns was to be only a kind of ap¬ 
pendage to it. Thus, inftead of ailing for the intereft 
of the country they govern, and which as fovercigns 
they naturally ought to do, they have ailed in many 
cafes direitly oppolite to it, which, as merchants, is 
alfo their natural intereft. Hence alfo, when the ad- 
mini illation in India did any thing in obedience to the 
orders of the direilors, which orders being diilated by 
merchants, were prejudicial to the interefts of the 
country, that injury has been foinetimes unjuftly at¬ 
tributed to their fervants,who ailed merely in obedi¬ 
ence to the orders they received. On the other hand, 
when the India adminiftration ailed with the generous 
fpirit of fovereigns, they were fometimes blamed by 
the direilors, whojudged as merchants, and fometimes 
bythemiuiftry, who were alwaysready upon the fmal- 
leit pretence to interfere in their affairs. 

At the time when the Britilh adminiftration firft 
commenced inHindoftan, the Hindoo governors were 
univerfally named Rajahs; but though many of the 
Hindoo families yet bear that title, it does not appear 
eo refemhle, in any manner of way, our titles of nobi¬ 
lity, or to be a dignity which can be conferred by any 
of the princes, or even by the Mogul himfelf. Hence 
in that part of the world there are no ancient nobility 
the titles being conferred merely by ufurpers, who 
have neither right nor title derived from any thing but 
violence. 

In this country we find the title of Zemindar,yt ry 
common ; a word compounded of two others, figni- 
fying, in th-e Perftc language, a landholder. It ap¬ 
pears to have been introduced by the Mohammedans, 
and to have been a kind of temporary office, preferi- 
bingthe performance of certain duties, and requiring 
fecuriry for the perfonal appearance of the Zemindar. 
He is obliged to attend the exchequer of the king’s 
chief collector, at the commencement of every new 
year, to fettle his revenues ; and he is not allowed-to 
enter upon tlie duties of his office for the year with¬ 
out a fpecial order for that purpofe. On the death of a - 
■Zemindar, the candidate for fucceffion muft petition 
the fovereign, engaging himfelf to perform all the ill--, 
pulated duties, and to pay the cuftomary. fees; nor 
can lie enter upon his office without a lpecial inveffi- . 
turc. As the Zemindars were by virtue of their office- 
invefted with confiderable power, they foon became - 
not only defpotic in their own dominions, but by 
degrees began to encroach on the power of ..the fove- . 
reign himfelf. After the irruption of Nadir Shah'-, 
every thing was thrown into'confufion ; the viceroys-, 
threw off obedience to the emperor, the nabobs threw- 
offall obedience to them, and ufurped their power at- 
which time it is probable that the Zemindars likewife. ■ 
fiffumed powers to which they were by no means -en--. 
titled from their office. Notwithftanding this, how- . 
ever,they were fometimes treated by the Mohammedan 
governors as mere rt venue-officers, and ufed very hardi¬ 
ly. At fome times there were a fet of people bound 
for the Zemindars under the title of Woodedars ; and 
thefe had either a joint power with the former ; or- 


were fuperior to them in the colleciion of the reve- Hind 
nues ; and fometimes they were fuperfeded by officers ■ ■ * 
appointed immediately by government itfelf, under 
the various names of Annuls, Tahjilders ,or Sezawruls. 

—ThcZemindaries arenoi limited in extent er value; 
there being fome in Bengal which yield a revenue as 
high as 350,0001. fterling, while others fcarcely amount 
to 350I.; bat all the great Zemindars, and many of 
thofe in middling circumftances, having procured for 
themfelves the title of Rajah, affedt much pomp and 
ftatein their different diftricts, andkeep their inferiors - 
in as great a fubjedlion as the Mohammedan governors 
keep them. Some of them alfo have their power aug¬ 
mented by being of the bramin call ; and by the 
reverence fuppofed to be due to religion on that ac¬ 
count, joined with the power conferred upon them by 
the fovereign, they are in general rendered exceeding¬ 
ly defpotic. with an almaft unlimited authority to plun¬ 
der their tenants; in which they were indulged by the 
Nabobs from the motive of plundering them again.. 

From the confultations- of the feledt-committee in ■ 

1769, we are informed that the Zemindars have a 
power of levying fines atpLeafure; that they raife 
large funts from duties colledted in the market; and 
that they frequently oblige the ryots or huibandmen - 
to work for nothing. In fhort, the. fame claims made 
by the European barons on their vaffals in the times 
of the feudal fyftem, are now made by the Zemindars 
on the common people of Hindoftan, If one of them 
is to.be married, if he has a child born, if honours are 
to be conferred upon him ; nay, if he is even to be 
fined for his own mifconducl, the poor ryot muft 
always contribute his ill are. MrScrofton, in hishif- 
tory of Hindoftan, fets forth the iituation of the in¬ 
habitants in the following words :—“ Unhappily, for 
theGentoos, themfelves are made the minifters ofop- • 
preffion over each other; the Moor men, haughty, . 
lazy, and voluptuous, make them, of whom they have 
no jealouiy, the minifters of their oppreffion, which 
further anfwersihe end.of.dividingthem, andprevents 
their uniting to fling off the yoke : and by, the ftrange . 
intoxication of power, they are found ftilLmore rapa¬ 
cious and creel than their foreign mailers : and . 
what is more extraordinary, the bra mins fti 11‘ exceed 
the reft in every abufe of power, and feem to think, ? 
if they--bribe God by bellowing a part of their plan* 
der on cows and faquirs., their iniquities will be par- - 
doned.” 

From this account of the, fituation of the people - 
of Hindoftan under their, native rulers, it is by no 
means probable that they could make a worfe exchange • 
by falling under thejurifdiclioneitherofiheMohamme- - 
dans or Europeans. A notion indeed hath been induftri- - 
oufly propagated,that the Britilh government has beha¬ 
ved with the greateft cruelty in collecting the revenues, , 
and-that they have even invented tortures to make,the 
rich people difeover their treafures ; but on examining 
the-matter impartially, the reverfe of this is found to 
be true.- At the time that the Britifh.government inter¬ 
fered in the -affairs of Hindoftan, the provinces were .- 
found to be in a ruinous ftate,,in confequence of the - 
wars which had taken place in the country. Even in 
the moil fettled ftate, and when the adminiftration was 
moil regular, the government was altogether defpotic, 
and. the.mode of colie Sing its revenues extremely, ar¬ 
bitrary, 
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bitrary ; the punlhments inflicted very cruel ; and the 
' v— • v. hole iyfter.i of government fuch as would be reckon¬ 
ed quite ihocking in Europe. It is only within thefe 
few years that the Britifli could effectually interpofe 
.in behalf of the natives; an-d in that lliort time it has 
produced a very Conliderable reformation. It is cer¬ 
tain, that the Britifli government has difeour-aged op- 
prcifve nteafures as much as poffible; abolilhed the 
crue l modes of puiulhmentufed by the Mahommedans; 
and. by inftituting a more regular .plan-of juftice, has 
procured eafe and fecurity to the natives, and preferved 
them in a hate of tranquillity altogether unknown to 
them before its commencement. Many .inftcnces of 
the greateft cruelty exercifed upon the Zemindars and 
other ccHeftors are to be met vviili ill the liiftory of 
Bengal, written by a native hiftoriau, and tranflated by 
Gladwin: yet the perfon who exercifed thefe cruel¬ 
ties was dignified with the lilies of t faithful fsr- 
vant of the Emp.re , and the Glory of the State ; which 
fho’ws that the people were abfo'lutcly familiarifed with 
cruelty, and didnotknow what it was to be under a le¬ 
nient gov-ernmetit. Since the Britlfh had the dominion, 
matters have been totally reverfed, and .the Hindoos, 
inftead of .beiug treated with cruelty, perfecuted on 
account-of their religion, and compelled to renounce 
it, have been ufed at lead; with comparative lenity, 
and 'great indulgence lias been fhown to them even in. 
aheir mofl abfurd practices and fuperflitions. When 
the Britifli government firft accepted the office of De- 
wanny, or collection of the revenues, it was not in their 
power to interpofe with anykiudof efficacy for the relief 
■of the inhabitants ; becaule it was at firit thought pro¬ 
per to allow the taxes to.be collected by natives, who 
would undoubtedly follow their ancient modes of col¬ 
lection. Even at that time, however, the mildnels of 
the Britifh governors had fome eff'eCb upon the Alia- 
tics ; fo that the people in general were treated with 
more lenity than formerly: and in the year 1772, 
when the council of Bengal openly affumed the office 
of Dewan themfdves, an immediate flop was put to 
all thofe arbitrary and oppreffive methods which had 
been formerly in Life. Formerly fome Zemindars had 
been flogged even to death, by an inflrument called a 
Korah : 'but from the moment that the Britifh council 
took the collection into their own hands, not only this 
inflrument was laid afide, but all kinds of corporal 
ponilhment; by which means the feverity of the 
Mohammedan government has been entirely abo- 
lifhed, and no other punilhments inflicted in cafes of 
infolvency than fuch as are in ufe in Britain. Still, 
however, in fuch extenfive dominions, where a 
great fhare of power mufl be one way or other com¬ 
mitted to the natives, it is impoflible but fome arbitrary 
aCts mud be committed, as the natives are always prone 
to aCts of defpotifm whenever they can commit them 
with impunity; but examples of this kind cannorwith 
any degree ot candour be brought as a general charge 
againft the Britifh government in India—Mr Scrof- 
ton gives the following account of the wretched Hate 
of the provinces now under the Britifh jurifdiCtion at. 
the time they were -ceded to them by .the Mogul.. 
“ When the governors of the provinces found the 
weaknefsof the Mogul, and each fet up as fovereign in 
his own province, although they could not break thro’ 
thefe immutable laws, they invented new .taxes under 
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new names, which doubled or trebled the value of the Illndoftan. 

original ones, and which the landholder was obliged '-v-* 

to levy upon his tenants. The old flock of wealth for 
fome time fupported this; but when that failed, and 
the tenants were 5 till prelfed for more, they borrowed 
money of ufurers at an exorbhant inter, ft; and the go¬ 
vernment frill continuing thefe demands, thelords’of 
the lands were obliged to do the fame: bnt as all this took 
place while the value of lands did not increafe, the con- 
fequence was, that at laft, unable to pay rite imereti 
of the mortgages, the rents were feized by rapacious 
ufurers. The government finding the revenues fall' 
fhortcr every year,' at killfent collectors and.farmers 
of the revenues into the provinces.. Thus the lord.of 
the land was divefred ol power over his country, and 
the tenants expafed to mtrcilefs plunderers ; till the 
fanner and manufacturer, finding that the more they 
laboured the more they paid, the manufacturer would 
work no more, and the fanner would cultivate no more 
than was juft fufficientfor the fubfiitenceof his family. 

Thus this once flourifliing and plentiful country has, 
in the courfe of a few years, been reduced to fuch mi- 
fery, that many thoufands are continually perifliing 
through want. The crown lands are frill worfe off, 
let out to the highelt bidder; and the Jagheer lands 
alone remain unplundered. Hence that equal difrri- 
bution of wealth that makes the ha.ppinefs of a peo¬ 
ple, and fpreuds a face of checrfuluefs and plenty 
through all ranks, lias'now ceafed ; and the riches of 
the country are fettled partly in the hands of a few 
ufurers and greedy courtiers, and the reft is carried out 
of the country by the foreign troops taken into pay to 
maintain the governors in their ufurpations. This 
unhappy decay the India company lias already expe¬ 
rienced in the decay of their trade, and the rife and 
price of their manufactures ; and will I fear, experi¬ 
ence more and more annually.” 

With regard to the depofidons of the Nabobs by the 
Britifli, which has been ufed as a great argument 
againlt the general fpirit of the Britifli government in 
thofe parts, it mull be remembered, in the firft place, 
that thefe Nabobs were mere ufurpers, who had not 
the leaft title to their dominions, and confequently 
could not, in point of right, complain more rea- 
fonably of being deprived of their dominions than, 
the perfons from whom, they had taken them might 
do of their injufrioe in driving them out. Their 
behaviour in government alfo was fuch, that it was 
impoflible it could have fublifted for any length of 
time without the abfolute ruin of the countries they 
pollefled. Thus, in the cafe of Jaffier Aly Cawn, 

Mr Vanfittart declared the country to be in fo confufed 
and impoverifhed a ftate, that in all human appearance 
another month couldnothave been run through before 
he would have been cut off by his own Seapoys for 
want of pay, and the city become a feene of plunder 
and- diforder. On this account he was degraded, 
though without any of thofe circumftances of crueity 
which generally charaCterife the revolutionsin ihispart 
of the world. The adminifrration was transferred to 
his fon-in-law Meer Coffiin ; who being an enemy to 
the Britifli government altogether, a war followed, 
terminating in his exptrlfion. This was followed by 
the invafton of Sujah Dowlah, and by feenes of horrid 
■barbarity and devaftarion ; when in 1765 Lord Clive 

took 
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Hindoftan. took upon him the oflice of Dcwan,or minifter who f.i- 

-v/-- perintends the lands and collections of the revenue. 

An account of his proceeding has already been given ; 
but whatever applaufe he might gsin, and in feme 
refpeds deferveclly at the time, it is now fa id, with 
fome probability, that he railed the expectations of 
the people of England by far too high. The feeds of 
the fuccceding evils were already fown. Manyfources 
of wealth were dried up. Raw-lilk, cloths, and other 
manufactures, had formerly been exported toGuzerat, 
Lahore, and even Ifpahan. This had ceafed on the 
invalion of NadarShah ; and the influx of wealth from 
the European nations had ceafed before the Britifli 
government in Bengal had an exigence. It was com¬ 
puted that Coflim Aly Cawn robbed the country of 
near five millions fterling in jewels and fpecic. China, 
Madras, and Bombay, were fupplied from Bengal to 
the amount of more than two millions ; and feveral 
other circumflances befides thefe contributed to dimi- 
nifh the riches and opulence of the country. In the 
mean time the hiternal adminiftration of the country 
had been extremely defedive. The Zemindars being 
under very little reflraint, aCted in a very arbitrary 
manner witliin their own diftrids; and the tenants bad 
no redrefs again ft theimpolitions aad exactions which 
were laid upon them. Meir Coflim appointed Aumils 
to the collection of the revenues rat her thanZemindars. 
The Aumils derive their authority direCtly from the 
perfon who has the command of the,country for the 
prefent time, and confequently arc more eafily called 
to an account than the Zemindars. At laft, how¬ 
ever, thefe Aumils, having obtained too great an in¬ 
fluence in the country. Lord Clive thought proper to 
change the plan of collection. Three natives were 
now appointed, in the nabob’s name, to fuperintend 
this department; and one Englifh gentleman, through 
whom thebufinefs was tranfaCted,had his relidence at 
the nabob’s court, and communicated the intelligence 
to Calcutta. The principal acting minifter in this 
plan, however, thought proper to change the mode of 
collection once more, and to re : appoim the Aumils ; 
in confequence of which the revenue became greatly 
diminlfhed, and they were befides complained of as 
greatly oppreffing the people. To remedy thefe evils, 
it was firft propofed by Mr Verelft to fend lome of 
the company’s fervants into the internal parts of the 
country with the title of fupervifors ; but the defers 
of adminiftration were now beyond their power to re¬ 
medy ; the revenue was not only greatly diminifhed, 
buttheexpenceof government exceedingly augment¬ 
ed; and intheyear 1771 the company were alarmed by 
accounts that bills had been drawn upon them to the 
amoant of 1,200,000]. At this time Mr Haftings 
was appointed to be governor of Bengal; and t,he con- 
fufed ftate in which matters were at the commencement 
©fhisadminiftration will eafilyappear from the follow¬ 
ing partofaletter from thegovernmentof Bengal, da¬ 
ted in the month of November 1772. “Every zeminda- 
ry was left to its own particular cufloms. The articles 
which compofed the revenue, the form of keeping the 
accounts, the computation of time, even the techni¬ 
cal terms, which ever form the greateft obfeurity in 
every fcience, differed as much as the foil and produc¬ 
tions of the province. The nabobs exacted what they 
eould from the zemindars and great farmers of the re- 
Vo l. VIII. 


venue, whom they left at liberty to plunder all below', Hindoftan. 
referving to themfelves the liberty ofplunderiug them v ' 
in their turn, when they were f’uppofed to have en¬ 
riched themfelves with the fpoils of the country. The 
nuitfiddies, who flood between the nabob and zemin¬ 
dars, and between them and the people, had each 
their fharesof the public wealth. Thefe profits were 
coniidered as illegal embezzlements, and therefore 
were taken with every precaution which could enfure 
fecrccy ; and being,confequently, fixed by no rule, de- 
pended on the temper, abilities, or power, of each 
individual for the amount. It thereforebecame a duty 
to every man to take the moft efiedual meafures to 
conceal the value of his property,and evade every in¬ 
quiry into his condud ; while the Zemindars and 
oth er landholders,who had the ad vantages of long pof- 
feflion,availed themfelves of it by complexdivifions of 
the lands, and intricate modes of colledion, to per¬ 
plex the officers ofgovernment,and confine the know* 
ledge of the rents to themfelves. The internal ina- 
nagementofeach diftrid varied nolefs than that of the 
whole province. The lands fubj eft to the fame col¬ 
ledion and intermixed with each other, were feme 
held by farm, fome fuperintended by Ihickdors or 
agents on the part of the collector, and were left to 
the Zemindars themfelves, under various degrees of 
control.” For fome political rcafons the company, 
though they had acquired the Dewanuy, had not yet 
chofen to affumethe executive part of the office them¬ 
felves, but committed it to the management of natives, 
as has already been mentioned, and their plans had 
been found extremely defedive. By the time that Mr 
Haftings had been inverted with the government, the 
court of diredors had refolved ro change their plait, 
and openly affume the office.of the Dewanny ; and the 
rules eftablifhed by that gentleman for the colledion 
of therevenues,hismodeofadminiftering juftice, and 
his police for the government of the country, are rtilj 
obferved with very little variation. 

The plan for colleding the revenues confirted, in 
the firrt plape, in rendering the accounts as litnple and 
intelligible as poffible ; in the next, in ertablifhing 
■fixed rules for the colledion ; and in the third, ma¬ 
king the mode of them uniform in all parts of the pro¬ 
vinces ; and in the fourth, providing for the equal ad¬ 
miniftration of juftice. The power of the Zemindars 
was now circumfcribed, and their extortions thorough¬ 
ly put a ftop to ; many vexatious taxes and tolls were 
abolifhed, and a new mode of colleding the cufloms 
was eftablifhed, to the great relief of the merchants : 
and fo well were all the parts of this plan found to be 
adapted to the purpofesthey were defigned to anfwer, 
that it has hitherto been made the model of all fubfe- 
quent regulations. 

One great obj edion to the India government is, that 
the Englifh law, which undoubtedly is better calcu¬ 
lated than any other for fecuring the liberties of the 
people, has not yet been adopted in India ; whence it 
is thought that the company’s fervants have ftill fhow¬ 
ed a difpofition to opprefs rather than to relieve, the 
oppreffed inhabitants of Hindoftan. Bur in anfwer to 
this it is faid,that the difference betwixt the two coun¬ 
tries isfo great, that there can be no comparifon be¬ 
twixt the one and the other, nor can the conftitution 
of England be in any degree adapted to that of the 
3' X other. 
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Hindoflan.other. The religion, laws, manners, and cufloms, of 
■*". 1 both Hindoos and Mohammedans,are foeflentially dif¬ 

ferent from thofc of this country, that it is impoffible 
to aflimilate them, ihould ever any thing of the kiud 
be attempted. The only true method therefore of 
judging whether the prefent hate of Hindohan is pre¬ 
ferable to what it formerly was, is to compare it with 
what it was under the belt Mogul emperors ; and in 
this comparifon it muh certainly appear that the pre¬ 
ference is greatly in favour of the Britilh adminiilra- 
tion. In Major Kennel's work we are informed, that 
during the reign of Ackbar, whom he hyles “ the glo¬ 
ry of thehoufe of Timur,” the country had never en¬ 
joyed fo much tranquillity } “ but this tranquillity 
would hard:? be deemed fuch in any other quarter of 
the world, and muh; therefore be underhood to mean 
a hate Ihort of adtual rebellion, or at leah commotion.” 
The lame author, fpeaking of the hate of the Britilh 
empire there, ufes the following words : “ The Ben¬ 
gal provinces,which have been in our adtual poflfeffien 
near 23 years, have, during that whole period, enjoyed 
a greater fhare of tranquillity than any other part of 
India, or indeed than thofe provinces had ever expe¬ 
rienced lince the days of Aurengzebe.” To this we 
may add, that the provinces have not only experienced 
a perfedt freedom from externalinvalions,but likewife 
enjoy a degree of internal tranquillity altogether un¬ 
known before, by the fubjedtion and civilization of a 
fet of banditti who inhabited the hills of Rajemahl, 
and infehed the travellers who paffed that way ; a 
wandering tribe of religious mendicants, who were 
wont to commit the greatelb enormities. 

Another advantage the inhabitants of this country 
reap from the Britilh government,is the fecurity from 
violence and oppreffion either by the Mohammedan 
fuperiors or by one anothej. Under the article Hin¬ 
doo we have already mentioned the particular circum- 
flance that thefe people are liable to the punilhment of 
lofing their call from a’ variety of caufes,and that this 
is looked upon by them to be the moll grievous cala¬ 
mity they can fuffer. The Mohammedan governors 
frequently took advantage of their fuperltkion in this 
refpedl to opprefs them ; and this circumflance alone 
frequently produced the moll horrid confufion. In 
the inllrudtions given to the fupervifors, Mr Verellt 
informs them, that “ it is difficult to determine whe¬ 
ther the original cufloms, or the degenerate manners 
of the Muifelmen, have molt contributed to confound 
the principles of right and wrong in thefe provinces. 

, Certain it is (adds he), that almoll every decilion of 
theirs is a corrupt bargain with the highelt bidder. 
Compenfation was frequently accepted of even for ca¬ 
pital crimes, and lines became at lalt an intolerable 
grievance ; nay, fo venal were the judges at that time, 
that it became at lafl a fettled rule to allow each of 
them a fourth part of any property in difpute as a 
compenfation for his trouble.—It is impoffible to lup- 
pofe that fich monftrous abufes continue under the 
Britilh government: on the contrary, we mull readily 
believe,what the gcvernorsthemfelves allert,that im¬ 
mediately after the provinces fell under Britilh jurif- 
didtion, both Hindqos and Mohammedans have been 
left to the freeexercifc of theirreligion, laws, and cu¬ 
floms. The Hindoos themfelves acknowledge this, 
andare as well pleafed with the mildnefs of theBritifh 


government,as they are difpleafed with the fnperltition Hindofta*. 

and cruelty of the Mohammedans. Under the Britifli -- v -' 

government we cannot fuppofe but that commerce, to 
which the inhabitants of this country are fo much ad¬ 
dicted, will be much more encouraged than by the ava¬ 
ricious and barbarous Mohammedans. The latter had 
impofed fo many reltraints upon trade of all kinds, by 
the multitude of taxes collected at the landing-places, 
watch-houfes, markets, &c. that it was almoll impof¬ 
fible to carry it on with any advantage. Among other 
falutary regulations, however, enadted by the Britifli 
government in 1772, many of thofe taxes upon com¬ 
merce were aboliffied, and a plan laid for effedlually li¬ 
berating the inhabitants from thofe ffiackles by which 

their commerce had been fo long fettered_Regard 

hasalfo been paid to the inltrudtion of the people in 
ufeful knowledge ; and the feminary ellablilhed at Cal¬ 
cutta by Sir William Jones, certainly does much ho¬ 
nour to the founder. Some regard had indeed been 
paid to this by the Mohammedan emperors ; bat at the 
time that the Britifli government commenced, thefe 
had been entirely negledted, their endowments re¬ 
fumed by government, and even the buildings fallen 
into ruin. 

From a comparifon of any government to which the 
Hindoos have hitherto been fubjedt, with that©f Bri¬ 
tain,indeed . it is evident that the preference mull be 
given greatly in favour of the latter. At the time when 
the Britilh firlt vifited that country, they were not 
under the jurifdidtion of their native fovereigns, nor 
had they been fo for along time before. The Moguls 
were not only foreigners, but a molt cruel and dctell- 
able race of men ; and it was by ufurpadons of their 
own rebellious fubjedts that the anarchy and confulion 
was introduced,in which the country was involved for 
fo long a time. The Britilh are foreigners as well as 
the Moguls ; but the latter,who profefs the intolerant 
fuperflition of Mohammed, fuffer their condudl to be 
influenced by it in fuch a manner as to treat the natives 
with the utmoft cruelty. The greatell evil perhaps 
which refults from the Britilh government is, the ex¬ 
portation of great fums of money to a foreign coun¬ 
try ; but this evil, with refpedl to the provinces pofleir- 
ed by the Britilh, exilted alfounder the Mohammedan 
government. The Mogul emperors relided at Delhi,, 
which is far diflan t from the provinces of Bengal,Ba- 
har, and Orifla, the territories now poflefled by Bri¬ 
tain ; fo that the greatell part of the treafure fent to 
that capital was totally loll to them. In the time of 
Aurengzebe,the emperor’s tribute amounted to three 
millions llerling ; and of this a confiderable part was 
fpecie ; but lince that time the tribute was fixed at only 
1,250,000k and even this was a vail fum ; to which if 
we add that carried out of the country by commanders 
of mercenary troops who were all foreigners, it is not 
unreafonable to fuppofe that under the Mogul govern¬ 
ment matters were Hill worfe, even in this refpedl, 
than under that of Britain. 

We ffi all conclude this apology for the Britilh go¬ 
vernment, with the following extradl from the treatife 
lately quoted, A Ihort Review of the Britifli Govern¬ 
ment in India. “ A more dereftable or detefled race 
of people never appeared than the Mohammedan con¬ 
querors of India ; whether we confider the brutality of 
theirpalftousjthe bigotry of their religion,the corrup¬ 
tion 
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Kind-oil an. lion of their manners, the baibarity of their cducati-m, 
- •* - or the tyranny of their government: in ail ih.-fe re¬ 
flects they were the terror and abhorrenceof the Hin¬ 
doos, whole country they invaded, and whole domi¬ 
nion they uftirped. 

“ The fanatic ignorance of the favage caliph which 
dictated his barbarous reafon for dcltroying the Alex¬ 
andrian library, had neither been tutored nor refined 
by the Tartar education of Tim ".rand his prcdeceifors. 
The fame fuperllitious bigotry which incited the Ara¬ 
bian caliphs to del troy the monuments ofwedern learn¬ 
ing, likewife impelled the Tartar khans tooverthrow 
the religious temples of the eaftern worfhip. At the 
commencement of the nth century Mahmood entered 
Tlindoflan, and in the courfe of 12 expeditions he de- 
ftroyed che fatuous temples of Nagracut, Tannafar, 
Matra, and Stunnaut. In the latter end of the next cen¬ 
tury, Mahmood Gori penetrated as far as the city of 
Benares, and committed outrages as Mahmood had done 
before at Nagracut and Snmuaut. Tamerlane polTelled 
as much of this furious zeal as any of his favage prede- 
ceffors ; and if the enthuliafm of this deftrutiive reli¬ 
gion had not occaliona'ly abated among fome of his fuc- 
cefl’ors, they would fcarce have left a Hindoo temple 
or pried in the country they fubdued. 

“ Enough, however, had been done to fix an inde¬ 
lible Haiti on the memory of thole intolerant tyrants, 
and to make a lading impreflion on the minds of the 
Hindoos, who, to the lated period of the Mogul go¬ 
vernment. were kept in conftant dread of do&rines, 
which, to their apprehenfions, feemed to infpire the 
Mohammedans with facrilegious cruelty. Idolatry is 
as great an abomination to a MufTnlman as it was to 
the Jews when they mod dridtly revered the divine 
command which prohibits it; and mod of the Hindoo 
ceremonies being confidered by the Mohammedans as 
adts of idolatry, and all their pagodas as temples of 
idols, a religious principle excited mutual fentiments 
of abhorrence and antipathy between the conquerors 
and their fitbjefts. The red of the charader of the 
Mohammedans may be dimmed up in the concife and 
emphatic words of Mr Scrafton, who fays, < Their 
didinguilhing qualities are perfidy and lenfuality.’ 

“ But notwithdanding thefe fads, and that the hif- 
tory of their government is a difguding repetition of 
opprelfian, malTacres, and rebellion, the falhion of the 
times has been to praife it, and to reprefent the litua- 
tion of the Hindoos as eafy and happy under it, till 
they were didurbed in this peaceful date ofrepofe 
and fecurity by the Englilh ; who have been deferibed 
(withunparalleledinjudice) as a fet of rapacious talk- 
maders. It fnrely requires a very fmall degree of 
refledion to perceive, that fuch reprefentations of the 
two governments mud, from the very nature of things, 
be falfe. 

“The Mohammedan conquerors came into India 
from a barbarous region, with minds and manners as 
uncultivated as the wilds from which they ilTued. The 
only notion they had of government was abfolute power 
in thefovereign, and abfolute fubmiffion in thefubjedt. 
The tenets of their religion, fo far from foftening the 
ferocity of their nature, ferved only to whet the edge 
of their perfecution towards the differing Hindoos, 
whom they harafled without mercy,and dedroyed with¬ 
out remorfe. The Britilh conquerors came from a 


country famed for arts and fcicnces; the generous prin- Hindolb 
ciples of public liberty hail been indillcc; into their ~~' v 
minds from their earlielt infancy; the mild tenets of 
Chridianity cherifhed and commanded every charitable 
duty ; and they had been taught by precept and ex¬ 
ample, to rule with equity, and to obey with freedom. 

Can it be fuppofed that,under thefe circunidances, the 
two nations fliould have totally changed characters on 
their coming into India ? That the barb irons and fero¬ 
cious Tartar fliould become mild and enlightened; that 
the cultivated and generous Briton ihould have degene¬ 
rated into a cruel tyrant; and that the Bridlh gover¬ 
nors fliould have rendered the lunation of their Hin¬ 
doo fubjeds worle than it was under the Mogul empe¬ 
rors f lleafon revolts at the idea ; and nothing but the 
ranked prejudice could either fugged or adopt it.” . 

With regard to the geography of this country, Mr 
Renncl obferves, that though by the modern Europe¬ 
ans, Hindodan has been underdood to mean the tradfc 
lituated between the rivers Indus and Ganges on the 
ead and wed, the mountains of Thibet and 1 artary on 
the north, and the ocean on the fouth, the extent of 
Hindoilan, properly fo called, is much more circnin- 
feribed ; and the name ought only to be applied to that 
part which lies to thenorthward of 2i°or 22°latitude. 

The reputed fouthern boundary of Hindodan is the 
Nerbudda river as far as it goes, and the northern fron¬ 
tiers of Bengal and Bahar compofe the remainder. 

The countries to the fouth of this line are call c&Deccan 
by the Indian geographers, and comprehend about one 
half of the territory generally known by the name of 
the Mogul Empire. Our author therefore ehoofes to 
diftingailh the northern partby the name of Hindoftatt 
Proper ; which has indeed the Indus and mountains of 
Thibet and Tartary for its wedern and northern boun¬ 
daries , but the Burrampooter river is rather to be con- 
lidered as theeaflern boundary than the Ganges ; the 
latter interfering fome of the riched provinces in the 
empire. According to this fuppofition, Hindodan 
Proper will equal inlize the countries of France, Ger- #■ 
many, Bohemia, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and the 
Low Countries ; the Deccan and peninfula being about 
equal to the Britilh iHands, Spain, and Turkey in Eu¬ 
rope. 

Towards the north, Hindodan is very cold and bar¬ 
ren; but towards the fouth, very hot, and fertile in 
corn, rice, fruits, and other vegetables. The northern 
provinces are very mountainous and fandy: while the 
fouthern are for the mod part level, and well watered 
with feveral rivers. 

The mod remarkable mountains are thofe which 
furround it on three dies. Thofe on the wed, fepa- 
rating it from Perda, called, in general. So ley man 
Kuy, or the mountains of Soleyman, are of a vad height 
as well as breadth, and are. only paflable in certain 
places, through which roads have been made for the 
fake of commerce. The chief are thofe which lead to 
Kabul, Gazna, and Kandahar. This great chain of 
mountains is inhabited by different nations, the prin¬ 
cipal of which are the Afghans, or Patans, and the 
Baluches, who have extended themfelves on the fide of 
India, as well as Perda. The mountains on the north 
are called Nagrakut, Hima , or Mus Tag, which has 
an affinity with lmaus, and by other names, which are 
given alfo in common to the mountains on each fide, 

3X2 feparating 
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Hindoftan, feparating Hindoflan from Thibet. The very profpefl 
v v of thcfe mountains is frightful, being nothing but hi¬ 
deous precipices, perpetually covered with fnovv, and 
not to be eroded without the greateff danger, and dif¬ 
ficulty. 

The mod: remarkable rivers of Hindoflan are the 
Indus and Ganges. The former is called by theorieu- 
tals, S«?id, Sind, or Sindi. It lifes in the mountains 
to the north or nortb-eafl of Hindoflan; whence, 
after a long courfe, firfl to the fouth, and then to 
the fouth-weft, it falls into the Perlian fea, below 
Lower Badner, by feveral mouths. In its courfe it 
receives feveral other large rivers,, as the Nilab, Ja¬ 
mal, Behat, and Lakka. 

The Ganges, called in the Indies Canga, rifes in 
thekingdom of Thibet: entering Hindoflan about the 
30th degree of latitude, it runs firfl fonth-eaftward by 
the cities of Bekaner; Minapor, Halabas, Benares, 
and Patna, to Raj th Mahl, where it divides into two 
branches. The eaflern having paffed by Dakka, the 
capital of Bengal, enters the gnlph of that name about 
Chatignan. The wefterndefeendingby Koffum Bazar 
and Hughly, falls into the gulph below Shanderna- 
gor, towards Pipeli. 

Many of the Jews and ancient Chriftians believed 
this river to be'the Pifon, one of the four mentioned 
in feripture as the boundaries of the terreflrial para- 
dife. The Indians retain the greatefl reverence for 
its waters, going in crowds from the remotefl parts of 
the country to walk in them, from a perfualion that 
they deface from all the fpots of fin. The reafon of 
this is, becaufe they imagine this river does not take 
its fource from the bofom of the earth, but defeends 
from heaven into the paradife of Devendre, and from 
thence into Hindoflan. Nothing is more childifh than 
the fables of the Bramins on this fubjedl, yet the 
people fwallow them all. The Mogul and prince of 
Golconda drink no other v ater than that of the Gan¬ 
ges: foreigners, on the contrary, pretend that it is 
very unwliolefome, and that it cannot be fafely drank 
till it is firfl boiled. There are a great number of fu- 
perb pagodas on the banks of the Ganges, which are 
‘immenfely rich. At certain feflivals, there has been 
fometimes a concourfe of zoo,000 people who came 
to bathe in it. But what principally diflinguifhes this 
river, befidcs its greatnefs and rapidity, is the gold it 
brings down in its fands and throws on its banks; and 
the precious flonesand pearls it produces, not only in 
itfelf, but in the gulph of Bengal, into which it dif- 
charges its waters, and which abound therewith. The 
Chun or Jemma, the Guderafu, die Pernlis, Lakia, 
and feveral other rivers, difeharge themfelves into it 
during its courfe. 

The weather and feafons are, in general, very re¬ 
gular in this fpacious country; the winds blowing 
conflantly for fix months from the fouth, and fix 
months front the north, with very little variation. The 
months of April, May, and the beginning of June, 
till the rains fall, are fo extremely hot, that the re- 
fledlion from the ground is apt to blifler one’s face ; 
and but for the breeze or fmall gale of wind which 
blows-every day, there would be no living in that 
country for people bred in northern climates ; for, ex¬ 
cepting in the rainy feafon, the coldefl day is hotter 
there at noon than tbekotuft day in England. How¬ 


ever, very furprifmg changes of heat and cold forne- Hindoflan. 

times happen within a few hours ; fo that a Billing '--- ' 

hot day is fucceeded by a night cold enough to pro. 
dttce a thin ice on the water, and that night by a noon 
as fcorchingas the preceding. Sometimes, in the dry 
feafon, before the rains, the wind blows with fuch ex¬ 
treme violence, that they carry vafl quantities of dull 
and fand into the air, which appear black, like clouds 
charged with rain ; but fall down in dry fhowers, fil¬ 
ling the eyes, ears, and noflrils of thofe among whom 
they defeend, and penetrate every cheft, cabinet, or 
cupboard, in the houfes or tents, by the key-hole 6r 
crevices. 

From Surat to Agria, and beyond, it feldom or never 
rains, excepting in on e feafon of th e year : that is, from 
the middle of June fo the middle of September. Thefc 
rains generally begin and end with moll furious ftorms 
of thunder and lightning. During thefe three months 
it rains ufnally every day, and fometimes for a week 
together without intermilfion : by this.means the land 
is enriched, like Egypt by the Nile. Although the 
land looks before like the barren fands of the Arabian 
defarts ; yet, in a few days-after thofe Ihowers begin 
to fall, the furface appears covered with verdure.. 

When the rainy feafon is over, the Iky becomes per¬ 
fectly ferene again, and fcarce one cloud appears all the 
other nine months: however, a refrelhing dew falls 
every night during that dry interval, which cools the 
air, and cherilhes the earth. 

The prodnee of Hindoflan is very rich in every 
kind, whether it be foffil, vegetable, or animal. Be- 
ftdes other precious Hones found in it, there is a dia¬ 
mond mine at the town of Soumerpfir in Bengal. 

Quarries of Theban Hone are fo plentiful in the Mo¬ 
gul’s empire, that there are both mofques and pagodas 
built entirely of it. Some travellers tell us, there are 
mines of lead, iron, and copper, and even filver; but 
thofe of the laft, if there be any, need not be opened, 
fince the bullion of all nations is funk in this empire, 
which will-take nothing elfein exchange for her com¬ 
modities, and prohibits the exporting it again. They 
till the ground with oxen and foot-ploughs, fowing in 
May and the beginning of June, that all may be over 
before the rains, and reaping in November aud Decem¬ 
ber, which with them are the moll temperate months in 
the year. The land is no where inclofed, excepting 
a little near towns and villages. The grafs is never 
mowed to make hay, but cut off the ground, either 
green or withered, as they have occafion to ufe it. 

Wheat, rice, barley, and other grain, grow here in 
plenty, and are very good.'The country abounds no 
lefs in fruits, as pomegranates, citrons, dates, grapes, 
almonds, and cocoa-nuts; plums, thofe efpecially called 
mirabolans ; plantanes, which in Ihape refemble a 
flender cucumber, and in talte excel a Norwich pear ; 
mangos, an excellent fruit, refembling an apricot, but 
larger; ananas or pine-apples ; lemons and oranges, 
but not fo good as in other countries ; variety of pears 
and apples in the northern parts ; and the tamarind- 
tree, the fruit of which is contained in a pod refem¬ 
bling thofe of beans. There are many other kinds of 
fruit-trees peculiar to the country. But the valuable 
trees are the cotton and mulberry, on account of the 
wealth they bring the natives from the manufactures 
of callicoes and filks. They plant abundance of fugar- 

canes 
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Hindoftan canes here, as well as tobacso ; bar the latter is nor fo 
|| rich and ftrong as that of America, for want ofknow- 
Hi»nom. ing how to cure and order it. 

Hindoflan affords alfo plenty of ginger, together 
with carrots, potatoes, onions, garlic, and other roots 
known to us, befides fmall roots and herbs for fal- 
Jads; but their flowers, though beautiful to look at, 
have no Icent, excepting rofes, and fome few other 
kinds. 

There is a great variety animals in this country, 
both wild and tame ; of thefornter arc elephants, rhi- 
nocerofes, lions, tygers, leopards, wol ves, jackals, and 
the like. The jackals dig up and eat dead bodies, 
and make a hideous noife in the night. The rhino¬ 
ceros is not common in the Mogul’s empire ; but ele¬ 
phants are very numerous, fome 12, 14, or x 5 feet 
high. There is plenty of venifon, and game of l'everal 
kinds; as red-decr, fallow-deer, elks, antelopes, kids, 
hares, and fuch like. None of thefe are imparked, 
but all in common, and may be any body’s who will 
be at the pains to take them. Among the wild ani¬ 
mals alfo may be reckoned the mufk-animal, apes, 
and monkeys. 

Hindoflan affords variety of beafls for carriage, as 
camels, dromedaries, mules, afles, horfes oxen, and 
buffaloes. Moft of the horfes are white, and many 
curioufly dappled, pied, and fpotted all over. The 
flelh of the oxen is very fweet and tender. Being very 
tame, many ufe them as they do horfss to ride on. 
Inftead of a bit, they put one or two fmall firings 
through the griftle of the noflrils, and fattening the 
ends to a rope, ufe it inftead of a bridle, which is held 
up by a bunch of griftly flclh which he has on the fore¬ 
part of his back. They faddle him as they do a horfe ; 
and, if fpurred a little, he will go as faft. They are 
generally made ufe of all over the Indies ; and with 
them only are drawn waggons, coaches, and chariots. 
Some of thefe oxen will travel 15 leagues in a day. 
They are of two forts ; one fix feet high, which are 
rare; another called dwarfs, which are only three. In 
fome places, where the roads areftony, they fltoe their 
oxen when they are to travel far. The buffalo’s fkin 
makes excellent buff, and the female yields very good 
milk ; but their flefli is neither fo palatable nor whole- 
fome as beef. The fheep of Hindoflan have large 
heavy tails, and their flelh is very good, but their wool 
coarfe. 

The country is much infefted with reptiles and in¬ 
fers; fome of a noxious kind, as fcorpions, fnakes, 
and rats ; but the lizards, which are of a green colour, 
are not hurtful. Snakes and ferpents, we are told, are 
fometimes employed to difpatch criminals, efpecially. 
fuch as have been guilty of fome atrocious crime, that 
kind of death being attended with the moft grievous 
torture. The moft troublefome infedts in this hot 
country are flies, mulketoes, and chinches or l ugs, 
the firft by day, and others in the night; when they 
offend no lefs by their ftench than th ir bite. 

HINE, or Hind, a hufbandman’s fervant. Thus 
theperfon who overfees the reft, is-calledfhe matter's 
hine. 

HINNOM, or the Valley of Hin\om, (anc. geog,), 
a place that lay to the fouth of Jerufalein It was al¬ 
fo called the valley ofToph.t, .nd was remarkable for 
the cruel and barbarous worlhip *f the god Molech, 


where parents made their children pafs through the Hip 
fire in honour of that idol. || 

HIP, in the materia medica, the fruit of the dog- Hippoca- 
rofe or wild brier. SeeRosA.—They contain a four- h an um ^ 
ifh fweetilh pulp ; with a rough prickly matter inclo- 
ling the feeds, from which the pulp ought to be care¬ 
fully feparated beforeitbe taken internally: the Wir- 
temberg college obferves, that from a negledt of this 
caution, the pulp of hips fometimes occalions a pruri¬ 
tus and uneafinefs about the anus ; and the conferve 
of it has beenknown to excite violent vomiting. The 
conferve is the only officinal preparation of this fruit. 

And as it is not fuppofed to poflefs any particular me¬ 
dical virtue, but is merely ufed to give form to other 
articles, the Edinburgh college have, perhaps without 
any material difadvantage, entirely omitted it. 

HIPPARCHUS, a great aftronomer, born at Nice 
in Bithynia, flourilhea between the 153th and 163d 
Olympiads. His commentary upon Aratus’s pheno¬ 
mena is ftill extant. Rohault was very much miilaken 
when he afferted, that this aftronomer was not ac¬ 
quainted with the particular motion of the fixed ftars 
from weft to eaft, by which their longitude changes. 

By foretelling eclipfes, he taught mankind not to be 
frightened at them,and that even the gods were bound 
by laws. Pliny, who tells this, admires him for mak¬ 
ing a review of all the ftars ; by which his defend¬ 
ants would be enabled to difeover whether they are 
born and die, whether they change their place, and 
whether they increafe and decreafe. 

HIPPA, in botany, a genus of the polygamia ne- 
ceffaria order, belonging to the fyngentlia clafs of 
plants. The receptacle is naked ; there is no pappus;, 
the feeds are naked, with very broad margins ; the 
calyx is hemifpheric, and fnhiinbricated ; the radius 
confifts of ten corollulas, obfeure, and ra'her cleft into 
three. 

HIPPOBOSCA, or Horse-fly, in ziolugy : a 
genus of infedts, belonging to the order of diptera. Plate 
The beak confifts of two valves, is cylindrical, obtufc, ccxxxiy* 
and hanging; and the itet have feveral claw's. There 
are four fpecies, diftinguilhed by their wings, Stc.The 
inoft remarkable is the equina, the pell of horfes and 
cows. This infedl is Road, flat, Aiming, and as it 
werefcaly. Its head, thorax, and abdomen, are yel¬ 
low, undulated with brown; and the legs are intcrlec- 
ted with yellow and brown. The wings, crofted one 
over the other, exceed the length of the body by 
above one half; titty are tranfparent, tinged with a 
little yellow towards their outward edge, and have a 
fpot near that edge of a brown colour. Thelc infedls 
are very difficult to be killed on account of the hard 
crtaftaceous Hull which covers them; and they fix fo- 
ciofe arid faft tothepoor animals with their claws,that 
they cannot rub or bite them off without wounding 
them fel ves. 

HIPPOCAMPUS, in ichthyology. SeeSyNGNA-. 

THUS. 

HiPPOCASTANUM, or common horfe-chtfnut. 

See /Esculus —It may be here edded, that from feve- 
ral experiments in the French Memoirn d’ ,-fric: -Hurt y 
it appears that t.:e fruit of the horfe-cluf iut affords a 
wholefome nouriftiment for cattle, and may even be;- 
employed wiih fuccefs for fattening them. It is laid 
to render the tallow of thofe fattened with it particu¬ 
larly 
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Hippo- larly firm. The milk yielded by sows fed upon it, is 
centaur alfo faid to be thicker and richer than that produced 
II from any other kind of food.—The fruit of this tree 
1 ^tes- ! ' a " ^ as b eei1 likewife ufed as food for lheep and poul- 
v.— v -- try, and as foap for wafhing. It was much employ¬ 

ed in powder as a ilernutatory by an itinerant oculift, 
and has been recommended by fome others in Certain 
flates ofophthalmia,h eadach,&c.in which errhines are 
indicated. Its effedls as a (lernutatory may alfo be ob¬ 
tained by ufing it under the form of infulion or deeoc- 
tion drawn up into the lioflrils. And it is entirely 
with a view to its errhinc power that it is now intro¬ 
duced into the pharmacopoeia of the Edinburgh col¬ 
lege. But belides this, the bark has alfo been repre- 
fented by fome as a cure for intermittent fevers ; and 
it is probably with this intention that this part of the 
liippocaltamim is introduced as an officisal article in 
the Pharmacopoeia Roffica. 

HIPPO CENTAUR (formed of ,*•*•*« « borfc,” 
Ks»T£ffl fungo, “ I fpur,” and mufti “ bull,” in anti¬ 
quity, a fabulous monfler, fnppofed to be half horfe 
and half man. 

What gave occafion to the fable was, that a people 
ofTheffaly, inhabiting near mount Pelion, became 
thus denominated, becaufe they were the firft that 
taught the art of mounting on horfeback; which oc- 
cafioned fome of their neighbours to imagine, that the 
horfe and man made but one animal, 

The hippocentaurs fnould feem to have differed from 
the centaurs, in this, that the latter only rode on bul¬ 
locks, and the former on horfes, as the names them- 
felves intimate. 

HIPPOCRAS, a medicinal drink, compofed ofwine, 
with fpices and other ingredients infufed therein ; 
much ufed among the French by way of a cordial 
dram after meals. 

Th ere are various kinds of hippocras, according to 
the kind of wine and the other addditional ingredients 
made ufe of; as white hippocras, red hippocras, cla¬ 
ret hippocras, flrawberry hippocras, hippocras with¬ 
out wine, cyder hippocras, &c. 

That directed in the late London Difpenfary, is to 
be made of cloves, ginger, cinnamon, and nutmegs, 
beat and infufed in canary withfugar; to theinfufion, 
milk, a lemon, and fome flips of rofemary, are to be 
put, and the whole drained through a flannel. It is re¬ 
commended as a cordial, and-as good in paralytic and 
all nervous cafes. 

HIPPOCRATIA, in botany : A genus of themo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the.triandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking with thofe 
of which the order is doubtful. The calyx is quin- 
quepartite; the petals five, the capfules three in num¬ 
ber, and the latter of an obcordate fhape. 

HIPPOCRATES, the greatefl pbyfician of anti¬ 
quity, was born in theillandof Cosin the8och Olym¬ 
piad, and flourifhed at the time of the Peloponnefian 
-war. He was the firft that we knew of who laid down 
precepts concerning phyfic; and, if we may believe the 
author of his life,whogoes under the name of Soranus, 
drew his original from Hercules and AEfculapius. He 
was firft a pupil of his own father Heraclides, then of 
Herodicus, then of .Georgias of Leontium the orator, 
and, according to fome, of Democritus of Abdera. Af- 
■ ter being inftrudted in phyfic, and in the liberal arts 


and lofing his parents, he left his own country, and Hippocra- 
pradlifed phyfic all over Greece; where he wasfo much tcs 
admired for his fkill, that he was publicly fent for with H - ^ crfr . 
Euryphon, a man fuperior to him in years, to Perdic- p is- 
cas king of Macedonia, who was then thought to be —E v __> 
confumptive. But Hippocrates, as foon as he arrived, 
pronounced the difeafe to be entirely mental, as in 
truth it was. For upon the death of his father A- 
lexandpr, Perdiccas fell in love with Philas his father’s 
miftrefs: and this Hippocrates difeerning by the great 
change her prefence always brought upon him, a cure 
was foon effected. 

Being intreated by the people of Abdera to come and 
cure Democritus of a fuppofed madnefs, he went; but, 
upon his arrival, inftead of finding Democritus mad, 
he found all his fellow citizens fo, and Democritus the 
only wife man among them. He heard many lectures, 
and learned much philofophy from him ; which has 
made Cornelius Celfus and fome others imagine, that 
Hippocrates was the difciple of Democritus, though 
it is probable they never faw each other till this in¬ 
terview which was occafioned by the Abderites. Hip¬ 
pocrates had alfo public invitations to other countries. 

Thus, when a plague invaded the Illyrians and Paeo- 
nians, the kings of thofe countries begged him to come 
to their relief : he did not go ; but learning from the 
meflenger s the courfe of the winds th ere, he concluded 
that the diflemper would come to Athens; and, fore¬ 
telling what would happen, applied himfelf to take care 
of the city and the ftudents. He was indeed fuch a 
lover of Greece, that when his fame had reached as 
far as Perfia, and upon that account Artaxerxes had 
intreated him by his governor of the Hellefpont, with, 
a promife of great rewards, to come to him, he refufed 
to go. He alfo delivered his own country from a war 
with the Athenians, that was juft ready to break out, 
by prevailing with the Theflalians to come to their af- 
fillance, for which he received very great honours 
from the Coans. The Athenians alfo conferred great 
honours upon him : they admitted him next to Her¬ 
cules in the Elenlinian ceremonies; gave him the free¬ 
dom of the city ; and voted a public maintenance for 
him and his family in the prytanaeum or council-houfe 
at Athens, where none were maintained at the public 
charge but fuch as had done fignal fervice to the Hate. 

He died among the Lariffaeans, fome fay in his 90th. 
year, fome in his 8jth, others in his 104th, and fome 
in his 109th. The bell edition of his works is that of 
Foefius, in Greek and Latin. , Hippocrates wrote in 
the Ionian dialed!. His aphorifms, prognoftics, and 
all that he has written on the fymptoms of difeafes, 
juftlypafs for mailer-pieces. S tt Hiflory of Medicine. 

HIPPOCRENE (anc. geog.), a fountain of mount 
Helicon, on the borders of Boeotia, facred to the Ma¬ 
les. Some, as Ovid, make Hippocrene and Aganippe 
the fame. See Aganippe. 

HIPPOPHAGI (anc. geog.), a people of Scythia, 
fo called from their living on horfe-flelh : the fare at 
this day of the Tartars their defeendants. Alfo a 
people of Perfia (Ptolemy). 

HIPPOCREPIS, COMMON HORSE-SHOE VETCH, 
in botany : A genus of the decandria order, belong¬ 
ing to the diadelphia clafs of plants ; and in the natu¬ 
ral method ranking under the 32d ox&t'c,’Pafilionaceee. . 

The legumen is compreffed and crooked, with many 

ia- 
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Hippo- inciHons on tlie interior future. There are three fpe- 
drome cies, two natives of the warm parts of Europe, and 
II one of Britain. They are all low herbaceous trailing 
Hippolytus p] antSj witli yellow flowers. They are propagated by 
feeds ; but having no great beauty are feldorn kept in 
gardens. 

HIPPODROME, Hitpodromus, (compofed of 
twos “ horfe,” and Jpo/Aot “ courfe,” of the verb 
curro, “ I run”), in antiquity, a lift or courfe 
wherein chariot and horfes races were performed, 
and horfes exercifed. 

The Olympian hippodrome or-horfe-courfe was a 
fpace of ground of 600 paces long, furrounded with a 
wall, near the city Elis, and on the banks of the river 
Alpheus. It was uneven, and in fome degree irre¬ 
gular, on account of the (ituation ; in one part was a 
hill of a moderate height, and the circuit was adorned 
with temples, altars, and other embellifhments. See 
Stadium. There is a very famous hippodrome at 
Conftantinople, which was begun by Alexander Seve- 
rus, and finilhed by Conftantine. This circus, called 
by the Turks atmeican, is 400 paces long, and'above 
100 paces wide. At the entrance of the hippodrome 
there is a pyramidal obelilk of granite in one piece, 
about jo feet high, terminating in a point, and charged 
with hieroglyphics. The Greek and Latin inferip- 
tions on its bafe Ihow, that it was eredled by .Theodo- 
fius; the machines that were employed to raife it are 
reprefented upon it in baffo-relievo. There are fome 
veftigesin England of the hippodromus, in which the 
ancient inhabitants of that country performed their 
races; the 1110ft remarkable is that near Stonehenge, 
which is a long trad of ground, about 350 feet, or 
. 200 druid cubits wide, and more than a mile and three 
quarters, or 6000 druid cubits in length, inclofed 
quite round with a bank of earth, extending direclly 
eaft and weft. The goal and career are at the eaft 
end. The goal is a high bank of earth, raifed with 
a dope inwards, on which the judges are fuppo- 
fad to have fat. The metae are two tumuli, or fmall 
barrows, at the weft end of the courfe. Thefe hip¬ 
podromes were called in the language of the country 
rhedagua, the racer rhedagwr, and the carriage rheda, 
from the Britilh word rhedeg “ to run.” One of thefe 
hippodromes, about half a mile to the fouthward of 
Leicefter, retains evident marks of the old name rhe¬ 
dagua,, in the corrupted one of rawdikes. There is 
another of thefe, fays Dr Stukeley, near Dorchefter ; 
another on the banks of the river Lowther, near Pen¬ 
rith in Cumberland, and another in the valley juft 
without the town of Royfton. 

HIPPOGLOSSUS, in ichthyology; a fpecies of 
Pleuronectes. 

H 1 PPOLYTUS, a fon of Thefeus and Hippolyte, 
famous in fabulous hiftory for his virtue and his misfor¬ 
tunes. His ftepmother Phasdra fell in love with him, 
and when he refufed to pollute his father’s bed, fhe 
accufed him to Thefeus of offering violence to her per- 
fon. Her accufation was readily believed, and The. 
feus intreated Neptune to punifli the incontinence of 
his* fon. Hippolytus fled from the refentment of his 
father ; and as he purfued his way along the fea fliores, 
his horfes were fo frightened at the noife of fea calves 
whichNeptune had purpofely fent there, that they ran 
among the rocks till his chariot was broken and his 

l 


body torn to pieces. Temples were raifed to his me. Hippo, 
mory, particularly at Troezene,where he received di- mane, 
vine honours. According to fome accounts, Diana Wl PP°- 
reftored him to life. ma " e3 ' 

HJPPOMANE, the manchineel-tree: A genus "" 
of the adelphia order, belonging to the monoecia 
clafsof plants ; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the 38th order, Tricocca. The male has an amen¬ 
tum and bifid perianthium, without any corolla ; the 
female perianthium is trifid ; there is no corolla ; the 
ftigmais tripartite ; and the plum or capfule tricocous. 

Species. 1. The mancinella, with oval fawed leaves, 
is a native of all the Weft-India Iflands. It hatha 
fmooth brownifhbark; the trunk divides upwards into Plate 
many branches, garnilhed with oblong leaves about cexxxiv, 
three inches long. The flowers come out in fhort 
fpikes at the end of the branches, but make no great 
appearance, and are fucceeded by fruit of the fame 
fhape and fize with a golden pippin. The tree grows 
to the fize of a large oak. 2. The biglandulofa, with 
oblong bay leaves, is a native of South America ; and 
grows to as large a fize as the firft, from which it dif¬ 
fers moftly in the fhape of its leaves. 3. The fpinofa, 
with holly leaves, is a native of Campeachy, and fel- 
dom rifes above 20 feet high ; the leaves greatly re¬ 
ferable thofe of the common holly, and are fet with 
fharp prickles at the end of each indenture. They 
are of a lucid green, and continue all the year. 

Culture. Thefe plants being natives of very warm 
climates, cannot be preferved in this country without 
a ftove ; nor can they by any means be made to rife 
above five or fix feet high even with that affillance- 
They are propagated by feeds ; but muft have very 
little moifture, or they will certainly be killed by it- 

Properties. Thefe trees have a very poifonous qua¬ 
lity, abounding with an acrid milky juice of a highly 
cauftic nature. Strangers are often tempted to eat 
the fruit of the firftfpecies; theconfequences of which 
are, an inflammation of the mouth and throat, pains in 
the ftomacb. See. which are very dangerous uulefs re¬ 
medies are fpeedily applied. The wood is much ef- 
teemed for making cabinets, book-cafes, &c. being 
very durable- taking a fine polifh, and not being liable, 
to become worm eaten; but as the trees abound with 
a milky cauftic juice already mentioned, fires arc made 
round their trunks, to burnout their juice; otherwife 
thofe who fell the trees would be in danger of lofing 
their fight by the juice flying in their eyes. This, 
juice raifes blifters on the fkin wherever it falls, turns, 
linen black; and makes it fall out in holes. It is alfe 
dangerous to work the wood after it is fawn out; for 
if any of the faw-duft happens to get into the eyes of 
the workmen, it caufes inflammations and thelofsof 
fight for fome time; to prevent which, they generally 
cover.their faces with fine lawn during the time of 
working the wood. It is with the juice of this tree 
that the Indians ufed topoifon their'arrows. 

HIPPOMANES, a fort of poifan famous among 
the ancients as an ingredient in amorous philters or 
love-charms. The word is Greek com¬ 
pofed of /cno-of < c a horfe,” and fury or mad- 

nefs.” 

Authors are are not agreed about the nature of the; 
hippomanes. Pliny deferibes it as a blackifh caruncle 
found on the head of a new-born colt; which the dare* 

bites, 
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Ilipjyuiajc bites off and eats as foon as (lie is delivered. He adds, 
jj that if (he be prevented herein by any one’s cutting it 
Hippopo- ofFbefore, flie will not take to nor bring up the 
. young. Virgil, and alter him Servius and Columella, 

defcribe it as a poifonons matter trickling from the pu¬ 
dendum of a mare when proud, or longing for the 
horfe. At the end of Mr. Bayle’s Diftionary is a very 
learned diflertation on the hippomanes, and all its 
virtues both real and pretended. 

HIPPONAX, a Greek poet, born at Ephefus 540 
years before the Chriftian era. He cultivated the 
fame fatirical poetry as Archilochus, and was not in¬ 
ferior to him in the beauty or vigour of his lines. His 
fatirical raillery obliged him to fly from Ephefus. As 
he was naturally deformed, two brothers, Buphalus 
and Anthenjius, madeaflatueof him ; which, by the 
uglinefsof iis features-/expofed the poet to univerfal 
ridicule. Kipponax refolved to revenge the injury ; 
and he wrote fueh bitter invedlives and fatirical lam¬ 
poons againft them, that they hanged themfelves in 
defpair. (Cic. ad. Famil. vii.cp. 24.) 

HIPPOPHAE, sea-buckthorn : A genus of the 
tetrandria order, belonging to the dicecia clafs of- 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
16th order, Calycifiora;. The male calyx is bipartiie ; 
there is no corolla ; the female calyx is bifid ; there 
is no corolla; there is one flyle, and a monofper- 
mous berry. 

Species. 1. The rhamnoidcs hath a Ihrulsby Hem, 
branching irregularly eight or ten feet high, having 
a dark brown bark. It is armed with a few thorns; 
hath fpear-fliaped, narrow, feffile leaves, of a dark 
green above, and hoary underneath. 2. The canaden- 
lis hath a Ihrubby brown Hem, branching eight or ten 
feet high, with oval leaves, and male and female 
flowers on different plants. 

Culture, &c. Both thefe fpecies are very hardy,and 
may be propagated in abundance by fuckers from the 
roots, by layers, and by cuttingsoftheir youngflioots. 
They are retained in gardens on account of their two- 
coloured leaves in funimer ; and in winter, on account 
of the appearance of the young flioots, which are co¬ 
vered with turgid, irregular, fcaly buds. Goats,flieep, 
and horfes, eat the firil fpecies ; cows refufe it. 

HIPPOPODES,HipporEDES,or/fi//o/aa'i<r,com- 
pofed of iwerdt horfe, and nnstfoot, in the ancient geo¬ 
graphy, an appellation given to a certain people fitua- 
ted 011 the banks of the Scythian fea, as being fuppo- 
fed to have had horfes feet. The hippopodes are 
mentioned by Dionyflus, Geogr. v. 310.Mela, lib. iii, 
cap. 6. Pliny, lib. iv. cap. 13. and St. Augufline, De 
Chit. lib. xvi. cap. 8. But it is conjedtrred, that they 
had this appellation given them on account of their 
lwiftnefsor lightnefs of foot. Mr Pennant fuppofes 
them to have been the inhabitants of the Bothnian 
Gulph, and that they were the fame fortof people as 
iheFinni Lignipedesof Olaus. Theyworefnow Jhoes ; 
which he thinks might fairly give the idea of their 
being, like horfes, hoofed and flied. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, the river-horse ; agenus 
of quadrupeds belonging to the order of belluas, the 
chara&ersof which are thefe : It lias four fore-teethin 
the upper jaw,difpofed in pairsat a diftanee from each 
ether; and four prominent fore-tee tli in the under jaw. 


the intermediate ones being longeff: There arc two Hippops- 
tufks in each jaw, thofe of the under one very long tanuu. 
and obliquely truncated ; in both they Hand folitary, ' 
and are recurvated : The feet are hoofed on the edges. 

There is but one known fpecies, viz .the amphtbius, 
or river-horfe, (Plate CCXXXVI.) The head of this 
animal is of an enormous fize, and the mouth vaflly 
wide. The ears are fmall and pointed, and lined with¬ 
in very thickly with lhort fine hairs. The eyes and 
noilrils are fmall in proportion to the bulk of the ani¬ 
mal. On the lips are fome ffrong hairs fcattered in 
patches here and there. The hair on the body is very 
thin, of a whitifli colour, and fcarce difeernibleatfirft 
fight. There is no mane on the neck, as fome writers 
feign, only the hairs on that part are rather thicker. 

The Ikin is very thick and ffrong,and ofa dulky colour. 

The tail is about a foot long, taper, compreffed, and na¬ 
ked. The hoofs are divided in tofour parts. The legs are 
lhort and thick. In bulk it is lecond only tothe elephant. 

The length of a male has been found to be 17 feet, 
the circumference of the body iy, the height near 7, 
the legs near 3, the head above 34, and the girth 
near 9. The mouth, when open, is above 2 feet 
wide; and furnilhed with 44 teeth of different figures 
(including the cutting teeth and the canine). The 
cutting, and particularly the canine teeth of the lower 
jaw, are very long, and fo hard and ffrong that they 
ff rike fire with fteel. This circumffance, it is probable, 
gave rife to the fable of the ancients, that the hippo¬ 
potamus vomited fire from his mouth. The fubffance 
of the canine teeth is fo white, fo fine, and fo hard, 
that it is preferable to ivory for making artificial teeth. 

The cutting teeth, efpecially thofe of the under jaw, 
are very long, cylindrical, and chamfered. The ca¬ 
nine teeth are alfo long, crooked,prifmatic, andfharp, 
like the tufks of the wild boar. The grinders are 
fquare or oblong, like thofe of man, and fo large that 
a Angle tooth fometimes weighs three pounds. The 
tufks, according to Dr Sparman, are 27 inches long. 

—With fuch powerful arms, and fuch a prodigious 
ffrength -of body, the hippopotamus might render 
himfelf formidable to every other animal. But be is 
naturally of a mild difpofition, and is only formidable 
when provokedi His bulk is fo great, that twelve 
oxen have been found'neceffary to draw one afhore 
which had been fhot in a river above the Cape ; and 
HaflTelquift fays, its hide is a load for a camel. Tho’ 
he delights in the water*, and lives in it as freely as 
upon land ; yet he has not, like the beaver or otter, 
membranes between his toes. The great fize of Jiia 
belly renders bis fpecific gravity nearly equal to that 
of water, and makes him fwim with eafe. 

Thefe animals inhabit the rivers of Africa, from the 
Niger to Berg River, many miles north of the Cape of 
Good Hope. They formerly abounded in the rivers 
nearer the Cape, but are now almoff extirpated ; and 
to preferve the few which are left in Berg River, the 
governor has abfolurely prohibited the Ihooting them 
without particular permiffion.—They arenot found in 
any of the African rivers which run into the Mediter¬ 
ranean except the Nile,and even there only in Upper 
Egypt, and in the fens and lakes of Ethiopia which 
that river pafles through. From the unwielditiefs of 
his body and the fhortnefsof his legs, the hippopo¬ 
tamus 
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Hippopo. taitus is not able to move fall upon land, and is then 
tamus. extremely timid. When purfued, lie takes to the 
k, “ v ' water, plunges in, links to the bottom, and is feen 
w alking there atfulleafe ; he cannot, however, conti¬ 
nue there long witlioutoften riling towards thelurface ; 
and in the day time is lo fearful of being difcovered, 
that when he takes in freih air the place is hardly percep¬ 
tible, for he docs not venture even to put his nofe out 
of the water. In rivers unfrequented by mankind, he is 
lefs cautious, and puts his whole head out of the water. 
If wounded, lie will ril e and attack boats or canoes with 
great lury, and often link them by biting large pieces 
out of the lides: ami frequently people arc drowned by 
tiicfe animals ; for they arc as bold in the water as they 
are timid on land. It is reported that they will at once 
bite a man in two.— In fhallowrivers the hippopotamus 
makes deep holes in the bottom, in order to conceal 
his great bulk. When he quits the water, he ufually puts 
out half his body at once, and fmells and looks around ; 
but fometimes'rallies out with great impetuolity, and 
tramples down every thing in his way.—During the 
night he leaves the riversin order topafture ; when lie 
eats fugar-canes, ruflies,'millet, rice, &c. confuming 
great quantities, and doing much damage in the cul¬ 
tivated fields. But as he is fo timid on land, it 

is not difficult to drive him off.-The Egyptians 

(Mr Haffelquill informs us) “ have a curious man¬ 
ner of freeing themfelves in fome meafure from this 
deftruciive animal. They remark the places he fre¬ 
quents moft, and there lay a large quantity of peafe ; 
when the beaft comes on fliore hungry and voracious, 
he falls to eating what is neareft him: and filling his 
belly with the peafe, they occafion an unfuppdrtable 
third;: he then returns immediately into the river, and 
drinks upon thefe dry peafe large draughts of water, 
which fuddenly caufes his death ; for the peafe foon 
begin to fwell with the water, and not long after the 
Egyptians find him dead on the Ihore, blown up, as if 
killed with the ftrongeft poifon.” The river-horfe 
alfo feeds on the roots of trees, which he loofens with 
his great teeth; but never eats fiffi, as is afierted by 
Dampier. It was reported to Mr Haffelquift, that 
the river-horfe isan inveterate enemy to the crocodile, 
and kills it whenever it meets it; and that this, with 
fom e other reafons, contributes much to the extirpation 
of the crocodile ; which otherwife, coufidering the 
many eggs they would lay, would utterly deftroy 
Egypt. But Mr Pennant treats the alleged enmity of 
the hippopotamus and crocodile as a vulgar error ; an 
eye- witnefs, he tells us, declaring he had feen them 
fwimming together without any difagreement.—The 
hippopotami deep in the reedy iflands in the midle of 
the ffream, and on which they bring forth their young. 
A herd of females has but a fingle mule ; they bring 
one young at a time, and that on the land, but fuckle 
it in the water.—They are capable of being tamed. 
Belon fays, he has feen one fo gentle as to be let loofe 
out of a liable and fed by its keeper without attempt¬ 
ing to injure any one. They are generally taken In 
pitfalls, and poor people eat the fleffi. In fome 
parts the natives place boards full of ffiarp irons in the 
corn-grounds; which thefe beads ftrike into their feet 
and fo become an eafy prey. Sometimes they are 
ftruck in the water with harpoons faftened to cords, 
and xo or 12 canoes are employed in the chace. 

Vol- VIII. 


The hippopotamus was known to ihe Homans : Hipp-yo 
Scaurus treated the people with the fight of five cro- tannn. 
codiles and one hippopotame during his asdilefliip, *" v 
and exhibited them in a temporary lake. Auguitus 
produced one at his triumph over Cleopatra. 

This animal is the behemoth of Job ; who admira¬ 
bly deferibes its manners, food and haunts. “ i. Be¬ 
hold now behemoth, which I made near thee : he 
eateth grafs as an ox. 2. Lo ! now his firength is in 
his loins, and his force is in the navel of his belly. 

3. His bones are as ftrong pieces of brafs ; his bones 
are like bars of iron. 4. He lycth under the lhady 
trees, in the covert of the reed and fens. 5. Behold ! 
he drinketh up a river : he trufteth he can draw up 
Jordan into his mouth.” The fir.fi, the learned Bo- 
chart obferves, implies the locality of its lituation ; 
being an inhabitant of the Nile, in the neighbourhood 
of Uz, the land of Job. The fecond deferibes its 
great firength ; and the third, the peculiar hardnef-t 
of its bones. The fourth indicates its relid ence amidffi 
the vaft reeds of the river of Egypt, and other African 
rivers overlhadowed with thick forefts. The fifth, 
the chara&eriftic widenefs of it's mouth; which is 
hyperboiically deferibed as large enough to exhaufi: 
fuch a ftream as Jordan. 

T hat this article may include every fort of informa¬ 
tion which could be collefted concerning a creature fo 
highly noted and of fuch ancient fame, we fliall add 
the following particulars extrafled from Sparman’s 
Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, where thefe ani¬ 
mals are called fea-cetffs. 

“ Towards evening (Jan. 24. 1776), we came to a 
pit in the river, which onr guides knew nfed to be 
frequented by fea-cows. For this reafon, all the dif¬ 
ferent ways by which thefe animals might come up 
from the river, were befet by us feparately; our hunt¬ 
ing-party confifting in the whole offeven perfons,t'/z. 
five of us Chriftians, together with my Hottentot and 
another belonging to the farmers. Befides this, the 
reft of the Hottentots were ordered to go to the wind¬ 
ward and to die more open places; and by fmacking 
their whips, and making other noifes, to brighten and 
drive the animal towards its as foon as it ffiould make 
its appearance : in confequence of which meafures, it 
appeared to us, that when at length obliged to go on 
fhore inqnefi of its food, it mult neceffarily come to 
the hiding-place of fome one of the hunters. Every 
one of thefe places were juft at the edge of the river., 
between the reeds which grew on the dryparts of the 
river, or on thofe fpots which the water had left, and 
at the fame time clofe to the very narrow paths which, 
the animal had made for itfeJLf at.each place: in con¬ 
fequence of which difpofition, it would inevitably pafs 
not above fix inches, or-a foot at moil, from the 
mouth of the fportfman’s piece. Confequently our 
whole dependance was upon two circumftances; viz*. 
that our guns ffiould not mils fire, and that the Ihot 
ffiould not fail to prove mortal. In the former cafe, 
the fportfman mull have inevitably paid for his teme¬ 
rity with his life ; though in the latter he had reafon 
to hope, from inftances ofwhathad happenedto others, 
that fhefire, together with the report from the piece, 
as well as the ball itfelf, would confufe the animal, fo 
as to prevent it from immediately making towards its 
enemy. The banks ofthe pit which we then befet 
3 Y were 
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HLpjiopo- were in moft places fteep and perpendicular., and the 
tamus. pit itfelf was altnoft three quarters of a mile long: but 
my poll and that of my fellow traveller (Mr Immel- 
man) happened to be at the diftance of not above 30 
or 40 paces from each other. To thefe very places 
too, after we had waited at them an hour and an half 
in the moftprofound lilence, the enormous animals did 
not fail to refort. They had already, while on the 
other fide of the river, got fcent of the Hottentots; 
and nowihowedby their fwimming up and down and 
blowing themfelves, as well as by a fliort but acute 
and piercing grunt or neighing noife, that they had a 
great fufpicion of thefe palfes. 1 believe Mr Immelman 
was notlefs eager and anxious that! myfelf, each of us 
expecting every moment to have & b mt with a huge 
enormous beaft which we knew had given certain proofs 
of its being able to bite a man afunder. Yetwere we 
each of us at times no lefs fearful left the other fhould 
have the honour of killing game of fuch confequence. 
The hippopotamus, however, leftus, andhad madeits 
appearance in thefame manner where the farmers were 
ftationed ; uotwithJfandjng which, at that veryinftant 
we heard it fhot at by one of the Hottentots—The 
fable darknefs of the night, and the glittering of the 
Hotentot’s piece, together with the loudnefs of the 
report from it, occaiionedby the weight of the charge, 
and the vibrations of the echo prolonging the found 
along the neighbouring chain of mountains, all con- 
fpired to compofe a moft awful and fuperb fpeftacle, 
which wasftillheightenedby the expectation of feeing 
an animal fall fuperior in bulk to the elephant. This 
fiiblime fpeftacle was immediately followed by a ridi¬ 
culous kind of farce performed by a troop of baboons ; 
which, from their calling and anfwering each other 
along a ftraight line, we could difcover to be encamp¬ 
ed on a fteep rocky mountain in the neighbourhood, 
with regular out-pofts in the trees on each fide of it. 
After an interval of a couple of minutes, filence again 
took place, till two o’clock, when the other Hotten¬ 
tot fired his piece ; and another alarm, though of fhor- 
ter duration, went through the baboons out-pofts and 
head-quarters. 

“The next morning, for the arrival of which we 
ardently longed, in order to fatisfy our curiofity, 
our Hottentot fportfmen related to us the following 
particulars concerning the adventures of the night. 
Involved in darknefs, covered up to the eyes in reeds, 
and overfhadowed with branches of trees, they could 
only get a glimpfe of the animal, and confequently 
could not anfwer for their fliotshaving taken place; 
and one of them acknowle4ged, that he was a little 
cenfufed,as he could not well fee what he was about; 
and for the fame reafon fired hispiece toofoon, before 
the animalbad wellrifen out of the water. The other 
indeed had had an opportunity, both with the ball and 
ihot that made up the charge, of wounding the animal, 
which went on its road, and paffed direftly by him ; but 
he could not fee which part of the animal prefented itfelf 
before the muzzle of his piece. As foon as he had fired, 
he flank away, and direftly afterwards heard the beaft 
take to the water. The reftof the Hottentots had obfer- 
ved one of thefe animals, probably a different one from 
this, rim up on a lhallow along the river fide, and thus 
make its efcape, without their having been able to pre¬ 
vent it. After this, we ftaid here till the afternoon, in 


hopes that the wounded animals would die and rife to Hippopo- 
the top of the water. But we ftaid in vain; and to as tamu&r 

little purpofe would it probably have been had we '—“ *.— 1 

waited {till longer, as there grew by the fide of the 
river a great number of trees, to the roots of which 
thefe creatures, it is faid, in the agonies of death, 
make themfelves fall by means of their long and 
crooked tufks. On the other hand, fuppofing thefe 
two fea-cows to be but (lightly wounded, they would 
be cautions how they made their appearance and in¬ 
deed, in all probability, it would have been a danger¬ 
ous fervice to the fportfman who fhould have ventured 
to have followed them any farther. Beiides, the sva- 
ter had now, in the fpace of a lew hours, rifen confi- 
derably, and had overflowed many fpots fit for lying 
in ambuih ; for which reafon we departed to another 
hippopotamus pit lefs than this. Here too we laid, 
by way of fnare, a large blunderbufs. The Hottentots 
occupied one poll; two of our company guarded ano¬ 
ther : other two (an old farmer and his fon) ffationed 
themfelves at the third, arid placed me in the middle 
of them. Juftin this pan the banks of the river were 
of a confiderable height, and the river itfelf was dried 
up near an extenfive lhallow, where it was fpread out 
in to a little plain covered with pebble-ftones.and gravel. 

We three then fctourfelves down clofe by the fide of 
each other, in a path made by the fea-cows, making 
ourfelves pretty certain, as the place was flat, and 
confequently it was light here, of being able, if any 
hippopotamus Ihould chance to come upon the lhallow 
and look about it, to fee it plain enough to kill it with 
a volley of three ihot. But to the great endangering 
of our lives, we on a hidden found the animal much 
quicker in its motions, as well as bolder, than we had 
thought it; for while I was fitting half deeping, and 
moralizing on the fubjeft, flruck with the conlidtra- 
tion that we with our guns had at that prefent moment 
the dominion over Job’sleviathanor behemoth ; while, 
on the other hand, the flies or fmall mnfquitos had 
the dominion over us (fo much, indeed, that 1 was 
obliged to wrap up my face up in a handkerchief), a 
fca-cow came ruffling upon us out of the river, with a 
hideous cry, as fwift as an arrow out of a bow, at 
the fame time I heard the farmer call out. “ Heer 
jefus !” But fortunately at the very inflant he difehar- 
ged hispiece, which flafhing full in the animal’s face 
contributed perhaps mere than the ball to make it flart 
back ; when fetting up another cry, it threw itfelf into 
the water again with as great precipitation as it came 
out, 

“ At this I was not a little alarmed, yet, what 
is very Angular, not at the danger which was real, of 
being trampled under foot, or being bitten afunder by 
the beaft, but in confequence of my apprehenfions 
which were merely imaginary, of being drowned : for 
the rattling noife, arifing from the creature’s running 
Out of the water and along the ftony beech, imme¬ 
diately fuggefted to me the idea that the river had on 
a fudden overflowed its banks; a fuppofition to which 
I was the more inclined, as I knew that this accident 
happens very frequently here. And as the hippopo¬ 
tamus, when it is newly come up out of the water, and 
is wet and flimy, is faid to gliften in the moon-lhine 
like a filh, it is no wonder that as foon as I took my 
handkerchief from before my eyes, it Ihould appear to 
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Jliopopo- i’ic, at fo near a view as I had of it, like a high'columrj 
tiimu*. of water, which feemed to threaten to carry us off'and 
drown us in a moment : for which reafon Iran, or ra¬ 
ther flew, towards the higher ground, leaving both my 
guns and my brother fcnrinels behind me. But as juil 
at this fpot I was prevented by thedeepnefsof the river’s 
banks from afeending the heights, and nevertheless 
perceived that neither my companions nor myfelf were 
drowned, it ran in my head, for the fpace of feveral 
feconds, that we were all of us either dreaming or 
delirious. The farmer’s fon had fallen afleep, and ftill 
continued to fleep very fouudly. As to the farmer 
himfelf, who, panting- and breathlcfs, every now and 
then looked up to heaven, and at the fame time, with 
much aukwardnefs and budle, was endeavouring to 
make his efcape, I made all the halie I could to dif- 
engage him from a large wrapper, which, aswcllon 
account of his gout as by way of keeping off the dies, 
he had wrapped round his legs. I rben afked him 
what courfe the water had taken when it overflowed i 
and he, after a long paufe, anfwered only by afking 
me in his turn if I was not mad ? upon which I was 
almod ready to pat the fame queflion to myfelf. And 
even at lad, when all this was unriddled to me I could 
not help doubting-of the truth of it, till I found the 
farmer’s gun was really difeharged : for the rattling 
among the Hones and the fquaflring in the water, oc- 
cafioned by the fea-cow, was what I fird heard, and 
what made me take to my legs; fo chat I did not at¬ 
tend in the lead; either to the report of the gun or the 
cry of the animal, though thefe latter appeared to the 
red of our party the mod terrible^ fo much, indeed, 
that theyoccafioned Mr Immelman, together with the 
farmer’s fon-in-law, to dy from their pod; though 
they had feen nothing of all that had happened, and 
could not eafdy have come to any harm.—We conclu¬ 
ded the chace ; and fpeqt the reraainderof the night 
in laughing at each other, in chattering, and forming 
various conjectures on the fubjeiSt of the precipita¬ 
tion and impetuous fury of the fea-cow ; which, how- 
aver, was probably as much alarmed and frightened as 
we ourfelves could podibly be : we even fmoked a 
couple of pipes while we lidened to the roaring of 
the lion, and waited for the approach of the morning. 
Several Hottentots then told us, that foon after the 
noife and tumult we have been deferibing hadeeafed, 
they had feen a fea-cow making its way out of the 
river towards that fide of it -which was unguarded. 

“ On the 25th, fromfome traces of the fea-cows 
which we found in the dud near another fpot, we 
concluded that many of thefe huge amphibious animals 
had lately taken up their quarters in a certain pit' 
thereabouts ; which we accordingly prepared to lay 
dege to in every poffible way. In the mean time, we 
faw a young lion make its efcape into a clofe thicket 
on the fide of this fame pit, where it might be per¬ 
fectly Me from ns and our hounds. Not much ap¬ 
proving of this animal’s being fo near a neighbour to 
us, we thought it bed for feveral of us markfmen to 
be together at each hiding-place; at the fame rime 
ordering our Hottentots, partly by making a noife 
and uproar, partly by the means of making large 
fires, to frighten the fea-cows from attempringany of 
the other palles. Thefe animals had probably been 
hefetinthe fame manner feveral times before, as this 


night we fcarcely heard any thing of them. In the Ilippop-'- 
mean while, however, wc flattered ourfelves, thasby tanms. ^ 
continuing to block them up, we fhould at lead by 
darving them force them to quit their alylum, and a.- 
pofe themfelves on the land to the fire of our guns. 

“ On the 26th likewife we were on the look-out 
after thefe animals, between the hours of ten and 
eleven in the forenoon, and alfo jud before dufk, though 
upon a quite different plan from what we had before, 
as we meant now to hit them on their fnouts the in- 
dant they fhould dick them up within the reach of 
our guns out of the water in order to take breath, or 
more properly (as it is not unaptly called by the co- 
lonids) to blow themfelves. In order that the fliot 
might prove mortal, we were obliged, however, on 
this occalion, to direft it in fuch a manner, that the 
ball fhould pafs through the cavity of the nofe into 
thebraiu. It was merely upon this plan that wewentout 
after tbefea-cows before we arrived at Agter Brurfyes- 
hoogte, and were drengthened by the farmer’s party. 

But we condantly found-thefe animals too fhy to allow 
us to put our dedgns in execution : for although, in 
thofe places where they y had not been frightened or 
wounded, they will often in the middle of the day 
raife their heads and part of their bodies above the 
furface of the water, they at this time fcarcely ventu¬ 
red jud to put one of their nodrils only out of it, in 
order to breathe almod imperceptibly ; and this only 
for the mod part in tliofe fpots in which they were 
fheltered from us by the hanging branches of trees. 
Notwithdanding this difadvantageous dotation, they, 
in confequence of the acutenefs of their fmell, feemed 
dill to difeern us, efpecially when we were to the 
windward of them; as in that cafe they indantly 
withdrew to another part. 

<( The fame night we betook ourfelves again to our 
pods; and at half an hour after eight, it being already 
very dark, a fea-cow began at intervals toputits head 
up above the water, and utter a fkarp, piercing, and, 
as it were, a very angry cry, which feemed to be be¬ 
tween grunting and neighing. Perhaps this cry may 
be bed expreffed by the words heurkhhurkh, huh-buh, 
the two fird being uttered (lowly, in a hoarfe but (harp 
and tremulous found, refembling the grunting of other 
animals ; while the third, or compound word, is 
founded extremely quick, and is not unlike the neigh¬ 
ing of a horfe. It is true, it is impoffible to exprefs 
thefe inarticulate founds in writing; but perhaps one 
may make nearer approaches tort than one can to the 
gutturopalatial founds of the Hottentot language. Ac 
eleven o’clock came the fame or elfe feme ether hip¬ 
popotamus, and in like manner vidted the pods we 
occupied. He did not, however, dare to come up, 
though to our extreme mortification we heard him 
come and nibble the boughs which hung over the fur-, 
face of the water,, as well as a little grafs and a few 
low flirubs which grew here and there on tire indde of 
the river’s banks. We were however, in hopes that 
this way of living would not long fuffice animals, one 
of which only required almod a larger portion than a 
whole teaimofoxen. Thus far at lead is certain, that 
if one fhould calculate the confumption of provifions 
madeby a fea-cow from the lideofits fauces, and from 
that ofitsbody and of its belly, which hangs almod 
down to the ground, together with the quantity of 
3 Y 2 grad 
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HIppopo- grafs which I have at different times obferved to have 
tam us- been coufumedby one of thefe animals in fpots whither 
^ v 'it has come over night to graze, the amount would 
appear almoft incredible. 

“ We palled the following night at the fame polls 
as we occupied on the night preceding, the fea-cows 
adting'much in the fame manner as before. On the 
28th, after fun rife, juft as we were thinking of going 
from our pofts home to our waggons, there comes a 
female hippopotamus with her calf, from fome other 
pit or river, to take up her quarters in that which we 
were then blockading. While fhe was waiting at a 
rather fteeppartoftbe river’s banks,"andfooking back 
after her calf, which was lame, and-confequently came 
on but flowly, fhe received a fhot in her fide, upon 
which fhedircftly plunged into the river: but was not 
mortally wounded ; for Flip (the fanner’s fon), the 
drowfielt of all fublunary beings, who had fhot her, 
and that jnftam. ceuld hardly be awakened by two 
Hottentots, w’as ftill half aileep when he fired his 
piece. And happy was it for him that the enormous 
beaft did not make towards his hiding or rather fleep- 
ing place, and fend him into the other world to deep 
for ever. In the meanwhile his fhot was fo far of 
fervice, that one of my Hottentots ventured to feize 
the calf, and hold it fall by its hind-legs till the reft, 
of the hunting party came to his affiftance. Upon 
which the calf was faft bound, and with the greateft 
joy borne in triumph to our waggons : though while 
they were taking it over a fhallow near the river, the 
Hottentots were very much alarmed left the wounded 
mother and the other fea-cows fhould be induced by 
the cries of the calf to come to its refcue ; the crea¬ 
ture, as long as it was bound, making a noife a good 
deal like a hog that is going to be killed, or has got 
faft between two pofts. The found, however, pro¬ 
ceeding from the hippopotamus calf was more fhrill 
and harfh. It fhowed likewife a confiderable fhare of 
flrength in the attempt it made to get loofe, and w'as 
found to be quite unmanageable and unwieldy : the 
length of it being already three feet and a half, and 
the height two feet ; though the Hottentots fuppofed 
it to be no more than a fortnight, or at moft three 
weeks, old. When at laft it was turned loofe, it 
ceafed crying ; and when the Hottentots had palled 
their hands feveral times over its nofe, in order toac- 
euftom it to their effluvia, began directly to take to 
them. 

“ While the calf was yetalive, I made a drawing of 
it, a copy of which may be feen in the Swedilh Tranf- 
adionsfor 1778. After this ir was killed, difledted, and 
eaten up in lefs than three hours time. The reafbn- 
of this quick difpatch was partly the warmth of the 
weather, and partly our being in abfolute want of any 
other frelh provifions. W e found the flelh and fat of 
this calf as flabby as one might have expeded from its 
want of age, and confequently not near fo good as 
that of the old fea-cows; of which I found the flelh 
tender, and the fat of a tbfte like marrow, or at leaft 
not fo greafy and ftrong as other fat. It is for this 
rcafon likewife that the colonifts look upon the flelh 
and fat of the feacow as the wholefomeft meat that-, 
can be eaten : the gelatinous part of the feet in parti¬ 
cular, when properly drefied, being accounted a great, 
delicacy. The dried tongues of thefe animals are alftn 


confidered even at the Cape as a rare and favory dilh. Hippopo- 
On my return to Sweden, I had the honour to furnifh tamus. 
his majefty’s table with a dried feu-cow’s tongue, two ‘ * 1 - 

feet and eight inches long. Witli refped to form, 
the tongue of a full-grown hippopotamus is very blunt 
at the tip, and is in fad bro deft at that part; if at 
the fame time it is flan ted off towards one fide, and 
marked with lobes, as I was informed it is, this cir- 
cumftancemay, perhaps, proceed from the friction it 
fuffers againft the teeth, towards the fide on which the 
animal chiefly chews ; at leaft fome traces of this ob¬ 
lique form were difcoverable on the dried tongue I 
am fpeaking of. 

“ The hide of the adult hippopotamus bears a great 
refemblance to chat of the rhinocerbs, but is rather 
thicker. Whips likewife made of his hide are flrong- 
er, and after being ufed fome time, are more pliable 
than thofe made of the hide of the rhinoceros ufually 
are, though they are not fo tranfparent as thefe latter 
are when new. 

“ The food of the hippopotamus confifts entirely of 
herbs and grafs, a circumftance of which we are in¬ 
formed by Father Lobo ; and which may partly be in¬ 
ferred from what I have already faid on the fubjedt, as 
well as from the figure of the ftomach belonging to 
the foetus of a hippopotamus given in Meflrsde Buf- 
fon and Daubenton’s elegant work. I therefore do 
not look upon it as very probable, that thefe animals, 
agreeably to the aifertions of M. de Buffon, p. 93. or 
of Dampier in his voyage, ihould hufit after fifli by 
Way of preying upon them ; efpecially as in fome of 
the rivers of the fouthern part of Africa, where the 
fea-cows are feen daily and in great abundance, there 
is nota fifh to be feen ; and m others only a few baftard 
fpringers, as they are called (cyprinus gonnorynchus), 
which are fcarcely as big a common herring. It is 
faid, that a fmall fpecies of carp is ftill more rarely to 
be met with here. It is true, that the fea-cows fome- 
times frequent the mouths of the rivers here, which 
are full of fea-fifh, and even fometimes the.feaitfelf: 
we know, however, that thefe huge quadrupeds are 
notwithftanding this obliged to go from thence upon 
dry-land in queft of food. Neither is it probable that- 
t-hey can drink the fea-water; as an inftancewas re¬ 
lated to me of the contrary in a hippopotamus, which 
having been dilturbed in the rivers, had taken refoge- 
in the fea, and yet w*s obliged to go afhore every 
night and drink frelh water from a well in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, till at laft it was fhot by fome people that 
lay in wait for it there. That the hippopotamufes ac¬ 
tually lived in fait-water, I have feen evident proofs at 
the mouths both of Kromme and Camtour rivers,parti-- 
cularly in the latter, on my journey homewards; 
where many of thele animals blowed themfelves in 
broad-day-light, and thruft their heads up above the 
water: and one of them in particular, which had been 
wounded by an ill directed fhot on the nofe, neighed 
from anger and refentment. In Krakekamma I faw 
on the beach manifeft traces of a hippopotamus which 
had come out of the fea, but had retired thither again 
diredtly. That veryattentive navigator CaptainBurtz 
informed me, that he.had frequently feen on the eaft- 
ern coaftof Africa fea-horfes (meaning probably the 
hippopotamus) raife their heads above the forface of 
the water, in order to blow themfelves and neigh. I. 

have 
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Ilippopa- have been induced to be rather circumftantial on this 
tti. us. fubjeft, as M. Adanfon had taken into his head, in 
- Voyage an Senegal, to limit the abode of the hippopo¬ 
tamus to the frefh water rivers only in Africa ; and 
M. de Button has taken upon him to fupport this opi¬ 
nion, and to render Kolbe’s teftimony to the contrary 
liable to fufpicion. 

“ An old experienced huntfman told me, that he 
had once fcen two hippopotamufes copulate, which 
they did in the fame manner as common cattle. On 
this occafion the hearts flood in a fhallow part ef the 
river, where the water reached up to their knees. 

« The method of catching the hippopotamus con* 
lifts (belides {hooting it) in making pits for it in thofe 
parts which the animal paffes in his way to and from 
the river ; but this method is peculiar to tire Hotten¬ 
tots; and isonly praftiled by them in the rainy feafon, 
as the ground in fummer is too hard for that purpofe. 
It is faid that they have never fucceeded in killing 
this huge aquatic animal with poifoned darts, though 
this way of killing game is praftifed with advantage 
by the Hottentots for the deftruftion both of the ele¬ 
phant and rhinoceros. The colonifts likewife were 
not entirely unacqCtainted with the method mentioned 
by M. HalTclquift, as being common in Egypt, viz. to 
ftrew on the ground as many peafe or beans as the ani¬ 
mal can poflibly eat, by which means it burfts its belly 
and dies. But as this method is very expenfive, and 
they can generally have this animal tor a lingle charge 
of powder and a tin ball, Ihot in a proper direftion, 
they chiefly and alrnort folely have rccourfe to this 
cheaper expedient. 

The hippopotamus is not fo quick in its pace on 
land as the generality of the larger quadi upeds, though 
perhaps it is not fo flow and heavy as M. de Button 
deferibesit to be; for both the Hottentots and colo- 
nifts look upon it as dangerous to meet a hippopota¬ 
mus out of the water, efpecially as, according to re¬ 
port, they had had a recent inftance of one of thefe 
animals,which,from certain circumftances,was fuppo- 
fed to be in rutt, having for feveral hours purfued a 
Hottentot, who found it very difficult to make his 
efcape. The people of this country did not entertain 
that opinion of the medical virtues of the hippopo¬ 
tamus, as they did of certain parts of the elephant and 
rhinoceros; excepting one colonift, who imagined 
he had found the os petrofum of this animal reduced to 
powder, and taken in the quantity that would lie on 
the point of a knife, excellent in convulfions, and 
particularly in the convulflons (fluypen) of children.. 
That the flefli isreckoned very fvholefome food, I have, 
already mentioned. 

“ Having already exceeded the limits I had pre-- 
feribed to myfelf, I do not intend to dwell here on the 
anatomy of the hippopotamus we caught, particularly , 
as the internal conformation of the calves is fome what 
different from that of the adult animal; I (hail therefore 
only briefly mention the following particulars; the fto- 
machs were four in number, andconfequently one more 
than in the foetus examined by M. Daubcnton, which 
was kept in fpirits. Compare Buffony Tom. xii. Tab.iv 
fig. 2. The two firftftomachs were each of fhem about 
feven inches long and three inches in diameter ; the 
third was nine inches in length, and a little wider than . 


the two former ; the fourth was feven inches long, Hippopo- 
and at the upper part five inches broad, decreafed tamus. 
by degrees on one fide till it terminated in the pylorus , v - < 

which had an aperture an inch in width, being about 
half as wide again as the cardia. I did not obferve- 

any fuch valves as M. Daubenton has delineated. The 
fii ft ftomach we found moftly empty, it containing only 
a few lumps of clieefeor curd; it likewife differed from 
the reft by the ftiperior finenefs of its internal coat. 

The internal membrane ofthefecond ftomach was 
rather coarfer, and had many fmall holes in it; it like- 
wife contained feveral clods of cafeous matter, toge- • 
rather with a great quantity of fand and mud. The 
third ftomach had very vifible folds, both longitudinal 
and tranfverfal, on the infide of it, and contained ca¬ 
feous lumps of a yellow colour and harder confiftence 
than the others, together with feveral leaves quite 
whole and freih, and at the fame time fome dirt.- The 
interior membrane of the lonrth ftomach was very 
fmooth, though it was not without folds; in the fto- 
mach itfelf there was a good deal of dirt^with a fmall i 
quantity of curds, which, were whiter than they were 
in any of the other ftomachs. This fourth ftomach in. 
a great meafure covered the reft, beingfltuated on the 
right fide of the animal, and wasfound to have the up¬ 
per part of the melt adhering to its fup.erior and inte¬ 
rior edge; This latter vifeus which was oi'ie foot" 
long and three inches broad, diverged' from it down¬ 
wards on the left fide. The inteftinal canal was 109 
feet long ; the liver meafured 14 inches from right to 
left, and 7 or 8 from the hind part to the fore part. 

On its anterior edges it had a large, notch, being in. 
ether refpefts undivided and entire; it was of an ob- - 
lique form, being broadeft towards the left fide where I 
difeovereda gall-bladder five inchtsin length. In the 
uterus there was nothing particularly worthy of ob’ferva- - 
tion. I found two teats, and the heart furrounded with 
much fat; the length of this mufclewasftve inches, and : 
the breadth about four inches and ahalf. The commu¬ 
nication between the auricles,called xht foramen ovale 
was above aninchin diameter. Each lung was eleven 
inches long and undivided : but at the fuperior and 
exterior part of theright lung there were two globules ■ 
or proceffes elevated half an inch above the furface ; 
and on the fide correfponding to it, in the left lung, 
and in the upper part .of it, there was a little excref- 
cence, terminating in a point; fomewhat below this, 
yet more forwards, there was found likewife a procefs 
half an inch in height. Direftly over the lower part 
of the communication formed between theright and 
left lung, there was a kind of creftor comb, meafuring 
an inch from ihe'top to the bafis. 

“ One of my brother fportfmen faid, he had once 
obferved a peculiar kind of vermin on the-body of one 
of thefe amphibious animals; but on the calf we had 
caught we found nothing but a fpecies of leech, which * 
kept only about the anus, and likewife a good way up 
in the ftrair gut, where, by a timely abftraftion of the 
blood, they may be of ufe to thefe large amphibious 
animals; and particularly may aft as prefervatives a- 
gainft the piles, repaying themfelves for their trouble in 
kind. Moft of them were very fmall; but on the 
other hand there was a confiderable number of them. 

The only large one lfaw of this fpecies, being fome- - 

what t. 
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t%popota-what more than an inch in length, I defcribed and 
urns, made a drawing of: this is inferted by the name of 
Ji ippuris. [} le Hyrudo Capenjis , corpgre fuprd nigricante, medio 
v iongitunaliterfub-brunneo,ftltus pallide fufco, ’in the 

.elegant Treatife on Worms, which M. Adolphus No¬ 
deer firft fecretary of the patriotic fociety, is preparing 
fortheprefs. Iuftead of the lighter coloureditreak 
upon the hack, there was difcoverable in fome of thefe 
leeches one and.fometimes more longitudinal brownifh 
lines, which grew fainter and fainter towards the ex¬ 
tremities. 

“The huge animal of which we have been fpeak- 
ing, has doubtlefs obtainedits prefent name of hippo¬ 
potamus, whichfignifies.river-hor.fe, merely in coni'e- 
quence of the neighing found it makes ; as otherwife 
in its form it bears no.ttheleaft refemblance to ahorfe, 
but rather to a hog. Neither does it in the leaf! re- 
iemble the ox ; fo it could be only the different fto- 
machs of this animal which could occalion it to be 
called fea-cow at the Cape; and perhaps it is for rhe 
■fome reafon that the Hottentots call it the t’gao, which 
nearly approaches to t’ kau, the name by which the 
buffalo is known among thefe people. 

“ From the account given by Bellonius of a tame 
hippopotamus, which he defcribes as a bead of a very 
mild and gentle nature, as well as from the difpofuion 
jo £the calf we had juft caught, it follows, that tins 
animal might be ealily brought over to Europe, where 
it has been formerly exhibited at two different times 
in the public fpedtacles at Rome. For this purpofe 
the capture might eafieft be made at Konaps-river, 
where thefe animals, according to the accounts given 
me by the Caffres, relide in great abundance ; and 
milch cows might be kept ready at hand, in order to 
rear the calf in cafe it was a fuckling. Indeed I am 
apt to fuppofe that one a little older than this would 
not be very nice in its food ; as that which we caught 
was induced by hunger as foon as it was let loofe near 
the waggon, ta put up with fomething not extremely 
delicate, which had been juft dropped from one of our 
oxen. This perhaps may appear very extraordinary 
in an animal with four lloniacbs; but there have been 
inftances af this kind known in common cattle, which 
in Herjedal are partly fed with horfe dung. (Vid. 
, A. A. Hulphers’s Befkrifning om Norrland *, 3:je 
•Hulpbcrs s g am j > om Herjedalen, p. 27—8 7.) I have been likewife 
a fibred, that this method of feeding cattle has been 
p ra( q-p ec j w j, t b great advantage in Uplandia, when 
there has been .a fcarcity of fodder : and that after¬ 
wards thefe fame cattle, even when theyhav^not been 
in want of proper fodder, have taken to this food 
of their own accord, and eaten it without any thing 
elfe mixed with it.” 

HIPPURIS, mare’s-tail : A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the monandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
15th order Inundate. There is no calyx, nor any pe¬ 
tals ; thefligma is fimple ; and there is one feed. 
There is only oncfpecies, a native of Britain, and 
which grows in ditches and ftagnant waters. The 
Rower of this plant is found at the bafe of each leaf, 
.and is as fimple as can be conceived ; their being nei¬ 
ther empalement nor bloffom; and only one chive, 
onepointal, and one feed. Itisavery weak aitrin- 


gent. Goats eat it; cows, fheep, liorfes, and fwine, Hbsa 
refufe it. ■ 1! 

HIRdEA, in botany; a genus of the. tryginia order, Hiruado,^ 
belonging to the decandria clafs of plants. The calyx 
is pentaphyllous; the petals roundiih and unguicula- 
ted : there are three bilibiated feeds. 

HIRAM, a king of Tyre, contemporary with Solo¬ 
mon, whom he fupplied with cedar, gold, filver, and 
other materials for building the temple. He died 
10001 years B. C. 

Hiram of Tyre, an artift who affifted in the con- 
ftrudtion of Solomon’s temple, and other public build¬ 
ings at Jerufalem, flourilhed 1015 B. C. 

H 1 RCANIA (anc. geog.) See Hvrcania. 

HIRCH-horn, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of the lower Rhine, with a ftrong caftle. It is feat- 
ed on the fide of a hill on the river Neckar, and be¬ 
longs to the eledtor Palatine. E. Long. 9. o. N. Lat. . 

49. 28. 

HIRE (Philip de la), an eminent French mathema¬ 
tician and aftronomer, born at Paris in 1640. His fa¬ 
ther, who was painter in ordinary to the king, deilgri- 
ed him for the fame profelfion : but he devoted him- 
felf to mathematical ftudies, and was nominated toge¬ 
ther with M. Picard to make the neceflaryobfervatious 
for a new map of France by the directions of M.Colbert. 

In 1683. he was employed in continuing the famous 
meridian line begun by M. Picard ; and was next en¬ 
gaged in conftrudling rhofe grand aquedudts which 
were projedted by Louis XIV. He died in 1718, af¬ 
ter having written a great number of works, befides 
feveral occafional papers difperfed in journals, and in 
memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. 

HIRING, in law. See Borrowing and Hiring. 

HIREIN 1 (anc. geog.), a people of Italy, next to 
the Samnires, to the fouth eaft, and defeendantsfrom 
them; fituated to the north of the Picentini, and to 
the weft of the Apuli, having on the north the A- 
pennin and a part of Samhium. The name is from 
Hirpus, a term denoting a wolf in their languge ; ei- 
therbecaufe under th e condudt of this animal the co¬ 
lony was led and fettled, according to Strabo ; orbe- 
caufe, like that prowling animal, they lived on plunder, 
according to Servius. 

HIRSEBURG, a towm of Silefia, in the territory of 
Jauer, famous for its mineral baths. It is feated on the 
river Bofarin E. Long. 17. jo. N. Lat. 50. jo. 

HIRSCHFELD, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of the upper Rhine, and capital of a principality of 
the fame name, depending on a famous abbey which 
was fecularized in favour of the houfe of Cafifel. It is 
feated on the river Fulda/in E. Long. 9. 52. N. Lat. 

51. 46. 

HIRTELLA, in botany ; A genus of the mono- 
gynia orderbelonging to the pentandria clafs ofplants, 
andin t.he natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. There are five petals : the fi¬ 
laments are very long, perlifting, and fpiral; the berry 
is monofpermous ; the ftyle lateral. 

HIRUDO,the leech; a genus of infefts belong¬ 
ing to the order of vermes inteflina. The body moves 
either forward or backward. There are feveral fpe- 
cies, principally diftinguilhed by their colour.. The 
molt remarkable are the following. 


1. The 
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Hirudo, I. The medicinalis,or medicinal leech, the form of the leech does not fallen, a drop of milk is pat on'the Hinmdo; 


---' which is v.’cll known, grows to the length of two or 

p a£c three inches. The body is of a blackifh brown co- 
ccxxxiv. j our ^ mar j te: j on t fo e back with fix yellow fpots, and 
edged with a yellow line on each fide ; but both the 
fpots and the lines grow faint, and ahnoll disappear, 
at fome feafons. The head is finaller than the tail, 
which fixes itfelf very firmly to any Lhing the creature 
pleafes. It is viviparous, and produces but one young 
one at a time, which is in the month of July. It is an 
inhabitantof clear running waters, and it is well known 
for its ufe in bleeding. 2. The fanguifuga, or horfe- 
leech, is larger than the former: Its fkin is fmootli 
and glofly; the. body is deprefled ; the back is dulky; 
and the belly is of a yellowifh green, having a yellow 
lateral margin. It inhabits flagnant waters. 3- The 
gcometra, or geometrical leech, grows to an inch and 
and a half in length; and has a fmooth and a glofly 
fkin of a dinky brown colour, but in fome feafons green- 
ifh fpotted with white. When in motion, its back is 
elevated into a kind of ridge; and it then appears as if 
'meafuiing the fpace it palled over like a compafs, 
whence its name. Its tail is remarkably broad ; and 
it holds as firmly by it as by the head. It is common on 
Hones in fhallow running water; and is often found 
on trout and other fiih after the fpawning feafon, 
4. The muricata, or muricated leech, has a taper bo¬ 
dy, rounded at the greater extremity, and furnifhed 
with two final 1 tentacula or horns flrongly annulated 
and rugged upon the rings, the tail dilated. It inha¬ 
bits the Atlantic Ocean, and is by the filhermen call¬ 
ed the Jea-leech. It- adheres to fiih, and generally 
leaves a black mark on the fpot. 

The organs ef generation in leeches are formed like 
tliofe of the fea and land brails. See Helix- —The 
leech’s head is armed with a fharp inflrument that 
Sarlut's makes three wounds at once. They are three fharp 
Centra tubercles, flrong enough to cut through the fkin of a 
Vcrmmm, man, or even of anoxorliorfe. Their mouth is as 
i>. si. jt were the body of the pump, and their tongueor fleiliy 
nipple the fucker; by the working of this piece of 
mechanifin, the blood is made to rife up to the con¬ 
duit which conveys it to the animal’s flomach, which 
is a membranaceous fkin divided into 24 fmall cells. 
The blood which is fucked out is there prefervedfor 
feveral months without coagulating, and proves a 
ftore of provifion to the animal. The nutritious 
parts, pure and’already digefted by animals, have no 
call to be difengaged from heterogeneous fubftances; 
nor indeed is there an anus difcoverable in the leech, 
mere tranfpiration feems to be all that it performs, the 
matter fixing on the furface of its body, and after¬ 
wards coining off in fmall threads. Of this an experi¬ 
ment maybe tried by putting'a leech into oil, where it 
keeps alive for feveral days; upon being taken out and 
put into water, there appears to loofen from its body, 
a kind of Hough thaped like the creature’s body. The 
organ of refpiration, though unafeertained, feems to 
he fuuatcd in the mouth ; for if, like an infedfc, it 
drew its breath through vent holes, it would not fub-- 
fifl in oil, as by it they would be flopped up. 

It is only the firfl fpecies that is ufed in medicine; 
being applied to tender parts upon the veffels in order 
to draw off the infpiflated blood with which they are 
overcharged, or to phlebotomize young children. If 


fpot it is wifhed to fix on, or a little blood is drawn ' v 
by means of a flight pun&ure, after which it imme¬ 
diately fettles. Prudence requires it fhould be held 
fall with a piece of rufh, left it fhould find its way in¬ 
to the anus when ufed for the hemorrhoids, or pene¬ 
trate into the oefophagus if employed to draw the 
gums; otherwife it would make the greateft havock 
either in the ftoinach or inteitines. In fuch a- cafe, 
the belt remedy is to drink fait water, which is the 
method pra&iied to make it lofe its hold when it- 
fucks longer than was intended. Oil of tartar, vo¬ 
latile alkali, pepper, and acids make it alfo leave the 
part on which it was applied. If, on the contrary, it 
is intended it fhould draw a larger quantity of blood, 
the end of its tail is cut off. It then fucks continually 
to make up the lofs it fuftains. The difeharge occa- 
fiuned by the pundture of a leech is eafily flopped 
with brandy or other ftyptics. 

At Ceylon, travellers who walk bare legged are mo- 
lefted by the great numbers of leeches concealed un¬ 
der the grafs.—All leeches vary in their colours at 
fome feafons, but they are generally of a dufky green- 
ifh brown or yellow, and often variegated. They 
are faid to be very refllefs before a change of wea¬ 
ther, if confined in glafles. 

HIRUNDO, in ornithology, a genus of birds of 
the order of palleres. There are 37 fpecies, chiefly 
diftinguifhed by their colour. The molt remarkable 
are, 

1. The rultica, common or chininey-fwallow, is ■ PIat= 
diftinguifhed from all the other fpecies by thefuperior ccxxxv ‘ 
forkinefs of its tail, and by the red fpot on the fore¬ 
head and under the chin. The crown of the head, 
the whole upper part of the body, and the coverts of 
the wings are black, gloffed with a rieh purplilh blue,, 
molt refplendent in the male: the breafl and belly 
white, and in the male tinged with red: the tail 
is black ; the two middle feathers are plain, the others 
marked tranfverfely near their ends with a white fpot: 
the exterior feathers of the tail are much longer in the • 
male than in the female. The food of this fwallowls 
the fame with the othersof its kind, viz. inferis-. For 
the taking of thefe, in their fwiftefl flight, nature has 
admirably contri ved their feveral parts : their months 
are very wide to take in flies, &c. in their quickeft 
motion; their wings are long, and'adapted for dif- 
tant and continual flight, and their tails are forked, 
to enable them to turn the readier in purfuit of their 
prey. This fpecies is the firfl comer ofall the Britifh 
hirundines; and appears in general on or about the 
13th of April, though now and then a ftraggler i3 
feen much earlier. This hirundo, though called the 
chimney-fw allow, by no means builds altogether in 
chimneys, but often within barns and out-houfes a-- 
gainft the rafters; and fo fhe did in Virgil’s time;. 

~ v 1 Ante 

Car tula quam tignis nicies fufpendat hirunitr. 

Ih Sweden fhe builds in barns, and is called ladufwala, 
the barnfwallow. Befidesin the warmer parts of Europe, 
there.are no chimneys tohoufes except they are Engi 
lifh built: in thele countries fhe conftrudts her neft in 
porches and gateways, and galleries, and open halls.. 

Here and there a bird may affect fome odd peculiar' 

placet' 
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do. place: but in general this fpecies breeds' in chim- 

— neysi and loves to haunt thofe flacks where there 
is a conilant fire., nodoubt, for the fake of warmth. Not 
that it can iubiifliu the immediate iliaft where there is 
a fire; but prefers ©nc adjoining to that of the kitchen, 
and difregards the perpetual fmoke of that funnel. 
Five or fix or more feet down the chimney does this 
little bird begin to form her nefl about the middle of 
May, which confifts, like that of the houfe-martin, of 
■ a cruft or lliell cotnpofed of dirt or mud, mixed with 
fliort pieces of flraw to render it tough and permanent; 
•with this difference, that whereas the fhell of the mar¬ 
gin is nearly hemifpheric, that of the fwallow is open 
at the top, and like half a deep di111: this nefl is lined 
with fine grades, and feathers which are often collec¬ 
ted as they float in the air. Wonderful is the addrefs 
(Mr White obferves) which this adroit bird fltows all 
-day long in afeending and defeending with fecurity 
through fo narrow a pafs. When hovering over the 
month of the funnel, the vibrations of her wings act¬ 
ing on,the confined airoccafion a rumbling like thun¬ 
der. It is not improbable that the dam fubmits to 
this inconvenient fituation folow in thefliaft, in order 
to fecure her brood from rapacious birds, and parti¬ 
cularly from owls which frequently fall down chim¬ 
neys, perhaps in attempting to get at thefe neftlings. 

This bird lays from four to fix white eggs, dotted 
with rad fpecks ; and brings out her firfl brood about 
•the laft week in June, or the firfl week in July. The 
progreflive method by which the young are introduced 
into life is very amufing: Firfl,' they emerge from 
the fhaft with difficulty enough, and often fall down 
into the rooms below: for a day or fo they are fed on 
the chimney-top, and then are condudled to the dead 
leaflefs bough of fonie tree, where, fitting in a row, 
they are attended with-great affiduity, and may then 
.be called ferchers. In a day or two more they become 
flyers, but are flill unable to take their own food : 
therefore they pl^y about near the place where the 
dams are hawking for flies; and, when a mouthful is 
•collected, at a certain iignal given, the dam and the 
neflling advance, riling towards each other, and meet¬ 
ing at an.angle ; .the young one all the while uttering 
.fuch a little quick note of graiitude and complacency, 
that aperfon mull have paid very little regard to the 
■wonders of Nature that has not often remarked this 
feat. The dam betakes berfelf immediately to the bu- 
finefsof a fecond brood as foon as fire is difengaged 
from her firfl; which flie at once aflbeiates with the 
.firft-broods of houfe-martins ; and with them congre¬ 
gates, dlufiering on funny roofs, towers and trees. 
This birundo brings out her fecond brood towards the 
middle and end of Auguft. All the fummer long is 
(the fwallow a moll inftrudtive pattern of unwearied in- 
duflry and affedtion ; for from morning to night, while 
there is a family to befupported, fhe fpendsthc whole 
-day in Hamming clofe to the ground, and exerting the 
moll fudden turns and quick evolutions. Avenues, 
and long walks under hedges, and.paflure-fields, and 
mown meadows where cattle graze, are her delight. 
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especially if there arc irees interfperfed ; becaufe in Hirmulo. 

fuch fpots iufedts moll abound. When a fly is taken-■ y 

a fmart fnap from her bill is heard, rdembling the 
noife at the ihutting of a watch-cafe ; but the motion 
of the mandibles are too quick for the eye. 

The fwallow, probably the male bird, is the excu-‘ 
bitor to houfe-martins and other little birds, announ¬ 
cing the approach of birds of prey. For as fbon as an 
hawk appears, with a fhfill alarming note he calls all 
the fwallows and martins about him ; who purfue in a 
body, and buffet and ltrike their enemy till they have 
driven him from the village, darting down from above 
on his back, and riling in a perpendicular line in per¬ 
fect fecurity. This bird alfo will found the alarm, 
and ftrike at cats when they climb on the roofs of 
houfes or otherwife approach the nefts. Each fpecies 
of hirundo drinks as it flies along, lipping, the furface 
of the water; but the fwallow alone, in general, waffles 
bn the wing, by dropping into a pool for many times 
together: in very hot weather houfe-martins and 
bank-martins dip and wafh a little—The fwallow is 
a delicate fongfter, and in foft funny weather lings beth 
perching and flying ; on trees in a kind of concert, 
and on chimney-tops : it is alfo a bold flyer, ranging to 
diilant towns and commons even in windy weather, 
which the other fpecies feem much to dillike ; nay, 
even frequenting expofed fea-port towns, and making 
little excurfions over the fait water. Horfemen on 
wide downs are often clofely attended by a littleparty 
of fwallows for miles together, which plays before and 
behind them, fweeping around and colie ding all the 
fculking infedts that are roufed by the trampling of the 
horfes feet: when the wind blows hard, without this 
expedient, they are often forced to fettle to pick up 
their lurking prey. 

This fpecies feeds much on little coleoptera, as well 
as on gnats and flies ; and ofren fettles on dug ground, 
or paths, for gravel to grind and digeft its food. Mr 
White informs us, that before they depart, for fome 
weeks, to a birfl, theyforfake houfes aud chimneys, 
and rooff in trees; and ufually withdraw about the be¬ 
ginning of Odober ; though fome few flragglers may 
be feen at times till the firfl week in Novembec- 
Mr Pennant fays, that for a few days previous to their 
departure, they affemble in vaft flocks on houfe-tops, 
churches, and trees, from whence they take their 
flight (a). They are fuppofed to take up their win- 
ter-qnarters in Senegal and parts adjacent; and feem 
to poflefs in turn the whole of the old continent, be¬ 
ing known from Norway to the Cape of Good Hope 
on the one hand, and from Kamtfchatka to India and 
Japan on the other. They are alfo found in all parts 
of N. America, migrating north and fouth, as in Eu¬ 
rope. Kalm fays, that in America they build in houfes 
and under the outfidcs of the roofs ; alfo on the 
mountains, in fuch parts of them as projedt beyond 
the bottom, as well as under the corners of perpendi¬ 
cular rocks. 

2. The tahitica, or Otaheite fwallow, is five inches 
in length ; its body is of a brown-black colour with a 

fliining 


(a) See Migration.-— Concerning the annual difappearance of thefe birds, however, naturalifts have 
entertained different opinions; a detail of which, as the fubjedt is curious, and would form too long a digref- 
fionin this place, is referved for a feparate article. S«e Swallow. 
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Ihining bltiifh glofs, the bread of a fulvous purple, 
the abdomen of a footy brown ; the bill, tail, and 
legs are black. It inhabits the mountainous parts of 
Otaheite. See Fig. i. 

3. The efculenta, or edible I'wallow, according to 
BufFon,is lefsthan the. wren, and only two inches and 
a quarter in length. The bill is black ; the upper 
parts of the body are brown, the under whitifh ; the 
tail is forked, and each feather of it tipped with 
white : the legs are brown. See Fig. 2. 

Mr Latham thinks, that the lize as above deferibed 
is by much too fmall,. as Mr Marfden fays tint the 
bird “ appears to be the common martin —“ and 
(fays Mr Latham) we are much inclined to think 
that it is atlealt of that lize, fr»ni the eggs which ac¬ 
company the 11 eft now in the ftiitilh mufeuni, which 
are as big as thofe of the martin, andof the fame co¬ 
lour. However, we cannot difpttte the point.” The 
nieft curious part of the natural hiftory of this bird 
conlifts in the rue ft, which is compofedof fuch mate¬ 
rials as render it not only edible, but one of the 

greaceft dainties of the Attack: epicures. + _ 

■ Thefeuefts (of which a particular account is given 
under the article Birds-u?J!s) are found in vaft num¬ 
bers in certain caverns, in various illes in the Soolo 
Archipelago, iituated between longitude ii7and 120, 
latitude 5 and 7,; particularly in three fmall ifles or 
rather rocks ; in the caverns of which the nefts are 
found fixed to the iides in aftonifhing numbers. They: 
are alfo found in amazing quantities on a fmall ifland 
called. Toe, in the (traits of Sunda ; the caverns of. 
which are lined with the nefts : but nowhere ingreat- 
er abundance than about Croce, near the fourh end of 
Sumatra, four miles up a river of that name. But 
they are not peculiar to the above places : for they are 
likewife common from Java to Cochiuchina. on the 
north, and. from the point of Sumatra weft, to New 
Guineaon the eaft : where the fea is Laid to be cover¬ 
ed with a vifeous fubft&ucelike half-melted glue, which 
the bird isTuppofed either to take up from the furface 
with its bill during flight,or to pick it from the rocks 
whenleft there by the waves—Of thcfe'nefts,it is faid 
the Dutch alone export from Batavia tooopickles (b ) 
every year, which are brought from the ifles of Ce- 
chinchina, and thofe lying to the eaft of them. It is 
much to be wondered, that, among other luxuries im¬ 
ported by us from the eaft,the ufe of tliefe nefts fltould 
not have found away to our rabies ; as being yet fo 
fcarce in England as to be kept as rarities in the cabi¬ 
nets of coliedtors. The bird itfelf at Sumatra iskitown 
by the name of Layonglayong. 

4. The borbonica, or wheat-fwallow. is about the 
fize of the fwift : the plumage above is blackifh brown ; 
beneath grey, marked with longitudinal brown 
fpots : the tail is even ;>..r the end : the bilL and legs arc 
black. This fpecies inhabits the Kleof France; fre¬ 
quenting places fown with wheat,and gladesof woods ; 
affefUng elevated fltuations,ard frequently feen perch¬ 
ed on trees and (bones. It follows herds of cattle for 
the fake of the flies which furreund them ; and is fre¬ 
quently feen in the wake of (hips in great numbers, in 
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the road near the ille, no doubt for the fame pc.vpofe. 
I; is often obferved of evenings about the cic:ts in the 
mountains, where it is ftid to pafs the night ; and 
where it makes itsucft, which is, compelled of draw 
and feathers. It lays two eggs, of a grey colour, dot¬ 
ted with brown. 

y. Thefrancica,orgrey-romped (wallow, is in length 
four inches and a quarter ; having the upper parts of 
the body blackilh, the rump and under pans whitifh or 
grey. This fpecies alfo inhabits the Ille of France,but 
not in great numbers ; and is found chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of fre(h waters. Ii flies fwift ; and is 
(f-ldom obferved to perch. It is fuppofed to reft in the 
woods at night, being feen about the Iki rts of them to¬ 
wards evening. It is generally very lean, and not 
good food. 

6. The urbica, or martin, is inferior in fize to the 
chitnney-fwallow, and its tail much lefs forked. The 
head and upper part of the body, except the rump, is 
black gloffed with blue : the bread, belly, and rump, 
are white: the feet are covered with a Ihort white 
down. This is the fecond of the (wallow kind that ap¬ 
pears in England: andof its manners and economy 
we have the following curious account in the Rev. 
Mr White’s Natural Hiftory of Selborne. “ They be¬ 
gin to appear about the 16th of April; and for ionic 
time they in general, pay no attention to the .bufiuefs of 
nidification ; they play and fport about, either to re¬ 
cruit from the fatigne of their journey,if they do mi¬ 
grate at all ; or elfe that their blood may, recover its 
true tone and texture after it has been fo long benumb¬ 
ed by the feverities of winter. About the middle of 
May, if the weather be fine,the martin begius to think 
in earned of providing a manfion for its family. The 
cruft orflieli of this neft feems to be formed of fuch dirt 
or loam as comes mod readily to hand, and is tempered 
and wrought together with little bits of broken draws 
to render it tough and tenacious. As this bird of ten 
builds again ft ape rpendicnlar wall without any project¬ 
ing ledge under, it requires its uniioft efforts to get 
the firft foundation fii rniy fixed, fo that it may fV.fely 
carry the fuperflruclnre. On thisoccaiion the bird not 
only clings with its cla ws,but partly ft pports itfelf by 
ftrongly inclining its tail againft the wall, making that 
a fulcrum ; and thus fteadied, it works and plafters the 
materials into the face of the brick or ftone. But then, 
that this work may not, while it is foft and green, pull 
itfelf down by its own wtighr, the provident architeft 
lias prudence and forbearance enough not to advance 
her work too fad ; but by building only in the morn¬ 
ing, and by dedicating the reft of the day to food and 
amufement, gives it fuffieient time to dry and harden. 
About half an inch feems to be a fuffieient layer for a 
day. Thus careful workmen, when they build mud- 
wails (informed at firft per haps by this little bird )raiTe 
buta moderate layer at a time, and then defift ; left the 
work fhould become top-heavy, and fo be ruined by its 
own weight. By this method in about 10 or 12 days 
5 s-formed an hemifpheric neft, with a fmall aperture to¬ 
wards the top, ftrong, compact, and warm; and per¬ 
fectly fit ted for all the purpofes for which it was intend - 
3 Z ed. 
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(b) Thej id le, or pekul, is about 125 pounds ; or, as Dampier fays, 300 pickles are equal to 396 pounds 
Englifli weight.—See Voy. vol. ii. p. 132. 
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Hi ru n do. cj. But then nothing is more common than for the 
v houfe fparrow, as foon as tlie'lhellis finilheJ, tofeize 
on it as its own, to cjedt theowner, and to line it after 
its own manner. Aiter fo much labour is bellowed in 
erecting a manlion, as nature feldoin works in vain, 
martins will breed on for fc-veral years together in the . 
fame neft, where it happens to be wellflielttredandfe- 
cure from the injuries of the weather. The fliell or 
cruft of the neft is a fort of ruftic-work, full of knobs 
and protuberances on the outlide ; ncr is the infide of 
thofe that I have examined fmootlied with any exact- 
nefsatall; but is rendered foft and u arm, and fit for 
incubation, by a lining of fnsall ftraws, grafles, and fea¬ 
thers; and fomeiimesby abed of niofs interwoven with 
wool. In thisiiell they tread or engender, frequently 
dufing the time of building ; and the hen lays from 
three to five white eggs. At firft, when the young are 
hatched, and are in a naked and helplsfs condition, the 
■parent birds, with tender affiduity,carry out whatcomes 
away from their young. Was it not for this affeftion- 
ate cleanlinefs, theneftlings would foon be burnt up 
and deftroyed in fo deep and hollow a neft by their own 
cauftic excrement. In the quadruped creation the fame 
neat precaution is made ufe of, particularly among dogs 
and cats,ii here the dams lickaway what proceeds from 
their young. But in birds there feems to be a parti¬ 
cular provilion, that the dung of neftlings is enveloped 
in a tough kind of jelly,and therefore is the ealier con¬ 
veyed off without foiling or daubing. Yet, as nature 
is cleanly in all her ways,the young perform this office 
for themfelves in a little time>, by thruftin'g their tails 
out at the aperture of their neft. As the young of fmall 
birds prefently arrive at tlieir or ‘‘full growth,” 
they loon become impatient of confinement, and fit all 
day with their headsout at the orifice, where the dams, 
by clinging t© the neft, fupply them with food from 
morning to-night. For a time the young are fed on. 
the wing by their parents ; but the feat is done by fo 
quick and almoft imperceptible a flight, that aperfon 
muft have attended very exaftly to their motions, be¬ 
fore lie would be able to perceive it. As foon as the 
young arc able to lliift for themfelves, the dams im- 
• mediately turn their thoughts to the bulinefs of a fe¬ 
cund brood: while the firft flight, fliakeu off and re¬ 
jected by their tuirfes, congregate in great flocks, and 
are the birds that are feen cluttering and hovering on 
funny mornings and evenings round lowers and ftecples 
and.on the roofs of churches and houfes. Thcfe con- 
gregatings nfiully begin to take place about the firft 
week in Augurt; and therefore we ntay conclude that 
by that time the firft flight is pretty well over. The 
young of this lpccies do no quit their abodes all toge¬ 
ther; but the more forward birds get abroad fomc days 
before the reft. Thcfe approaching the eaves of build¬ 
ings,and playing about beforethem, make people think 
that ftveral old ones attend one neft. They are often 
capricious in fixingon a netting-pi:-ce,beginningmany 
edifices, and leaving them uniinilhed; but when once a 
iteti is completed in a lhelteredplr.ee, it fem es for feve- 
ral fe a foils. Thofe which breed in a ready finilhed 
houfe, get the ftart in hatching of thofe that build new 
by 10 days or a fortnight. Thefeinduflrions artificers 
are at their labours in the long days before four in the 
morning; when they fix their materials, they plafter 
sbem on with their chins,moving their heads with a vi- 
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bratory motion_They dip and wafli as they fly fome- Hirunds. 

times in very hot weather, but not fo frequently as - v - - 

fwallows. Martins love to frequent towns, efpecially 
if there are great lakes and rivers at hand. They are 
by far the leaft agile of the Britifli liirundines : their 
wings and tails are fhort, and therefore they are not 
capableoffuch furpri(ingturns,andqu-ickaud glancing 
evolntions as the fwallow. Accordingly, they make 
ufe of a placid eafy motion, in a middle region of,the 
air, feldom mounting to any great height, and never 
fweeping long together over the furface or the ground- 
or water. They do not wander far for food ; but af- 
feft fheltered diftriefts, over fome lake, or under fome 
hanging wood, or in fome hollow vale, efpecially in 
windy weather. They breed the latellof all the fwal¬ 
low kind: in 1772 they had neftlings on to Odtober 
the 21 ft, and are never without unfledged young as 
late as Michaelmas As the fummer declines, t he con¬ 
gregating flocks increafe in numbers daily,by ihe con-' 
ftant acceffionof the fecond broods ; till at laft they 
fwarm in myriads upon myriads round the villages on 
the Thames, darkening the face of the fky as they fre¬ 
quent the aits of that river, where they rooft. They 
retire, the bulk of them I mean, in vaft flocks together 
about the beginning of October; but have appeared of 
late years in a confiderable flight in this neighbour¬ 
hood, for one day or two as late as November the 3d 
and 6th, after they were fuppofed to have been gone 
for more than a fortnight. They therefore withdrawn 
with us the lateft of any fpecies. Unlefs thefe birds 
are very fliort-lived indeed;orunlefs they do not return 
to the diftrict wbere:they are bred, they muft undergo* 
vaft devaftations fome how, and fome where ; for the 
birds that return yearly bear no manner-of propor¬ 
tion to the birds that retire.” 

7. The rufa, or rufous-belliqd fwallow, is of ihe 
fame lize with the former,- and has the upper parts of 
the body of a gloffy blacb; the under'riifous, growing; 
paler towards 1 the vent: the forehead is whitilh; and 
the bill and legs are dufky. Thefe are found at Cay. 
enne, and not nnfrequently as far north as New- 
York. They build in houfes, without any mixture of 
mud ; fabricating the neft with mofs, dried plants, 
and fltovts bits of flicks, all united with a fort of gum, 
foasfcarce to be broken, and lined with feathers ; fuf- 
pending it from the beams and rafters, fules of walls, 
and caves of houfes. It is fometimes a foot and a half 
in length ; and is fixed by one of its fides, the open¬ 
ing being made near the bottom. The female lays 
four or. five eggs; and the younggo outas foon as their 
wings will fupport them. 

8 . Theriparia, find-martin, or fhore-bird, is tli 
inches in •length, with the whole upper parts of tins 
body of a moufe-colour, the throat and under parts- 
white, the bill and legs blackilh. It is common about 
the banks of rivers and faud-pits, where it terebrates 
a round and regular hole ill die fand or earth, which 
is ferpentinc and horizontal, and about two feet deep,. 

At the inner end of this burrow does the bird depolit, 
in a good degree of fafety, her rude neft, cOnlifting 
of fine grafles and feathers, ufinally goofe-feathers,. 
very inartiticially laid together. <s Though at firft 
(fays Mr White) one would be difincline-.l to believe 
that this weak bird, with her foft and render bill 
and. claus, fliould ever be able to here tbe ftuh- 
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Hir undo, born fand b'n 1 ; without entirely difabling herfelf; yet 

*->■'-- with thefe feeble iuftmnents have i lecn a pair of them 

make great difpatch ; and could remark how much 
• they had fcooped that day by the frelh fand which rail 
down the bank, and was of a different colour from 
that which lay loofe and bleached in the fun. In what 
fpace of time thefe little artiffs are able to mine and 
linilh thefe cavities i have never been able to difeover: 
but it would be a matter worthy of obfervation, where 
it falls in the way of any natural!ft to make his re¬ 
marks. This I have often take notice of, that feve- 
ral holes of different depths are left unfinifhed at the 
end of funtmer. To imagine that thefe beginnings 
were intentionally made in order to be in the greater 
forwardnefs for next fpring, is allowing perhaps too 
much forefight and rerum prudentia to a Ample bird. 
May not the caufe of thefe latebra being leftnnfinilhed 
arife from their meetingin thole places with (Iratatoo 
liarfh, bard, and folid, for their pnrpofe, which they 
relinqnifh, and go toafrefhfpot that works more free¬ 
ly ? Or may they not in other places fall in with a foil 
as much too loofe and mouldering, liable to flounder, 
and threatening to overwhelm them and their labours? 
One thing is remarkable—that, after fome years, the 
old holes are forfaken and new ones bored ; perhaps 
becaufe the old habitations grow foul and fetid from 
long ufe, or becaufe they may fo abound with fleas as 
to becouic untenantable. This fpecies of fwallow 
moreover is flrangely annoyed with fleas; and we 
have feen fleas, bed-fleas ( pu/ex irritans), fwarming 
at the mouths of thefe holes, like bees on theflools of 
their hives. 

The fand-martin arrives much about the fame time 
with the fwallow; and lays, as flie does, from four to 
fix white eggs. But as this fpecies is cryptogame , carry¬ 
ing on thebuflnefsof nidification, incubation, and the 
fupport of its young in the dark, it would not be eafy 
to afeertain the time of breeding, were it not for the 
coming forth of the broods, which appear much about 
the time, or rather fome what earlier than thofe of the 
fwallow. The neftlings are fupported in common,like 
thofe of their congeners, with gnats and other fntall 
infeds ; and fometimes they are fed w’ith Ubellula 
(dragon flies) almoft as long as themfelves. This hi- 
rundo is faid to lay only once in a year, and to produce 
i ts young more early than the reft; of its tribe : though 
from this laft circnmftance it would fefim probable that 
they breed at leaft a fecond time like the houfe- martin 
and fwallow. It does not always take pains to make 
an hole for a neft, frequently lay ing in cavities of quar¬ 
ries, and in hollows of trees, where it is convenient. 
When they happen to breed near hedges and enclo- 
fures, they are often difpofieffedof their breeding holes 
by the houfe-fparrow, which is on the fame account a 
fell adverfary to houfe martins. Thefe hirundines are 
Mo fongfters,but rather mute, making only alittle harfh 
noife when a perfon'approaches their nefts. They feem 
not to be of a fociable turn, never with us congrega- 
j ting with their congeners in the autumn. They have 
a peculiar manner of flying ; flitting about with odd 
jerks and vacillations, not unlike the motions of a 
butterfly. Doubtlefs the flight of all hint minus is in¬ 
fluenced by and adapted to the peculiar fort of infeds 
which furnifh their food. Hence (fays Mr White) it 
Would be worth enquiry to examine what particular 


genus of infeds affords the principal food of each re- Kiruado, 
lpedive fpecies of fwalluw. v 

9. The inontana, or crag-(wallow, is about the li/.e 
of the martin, and in its upper plumage like the 
fand-martin : the under part of the body is rufous ; 
the tail is fcarcely forked ; the legs are covered with 
grey down mixed with bro.vii ; the bill and the claws 
are black. Thefe birds inhabit the rocks and craps 
about Savoy ; arriving there, the middle of April, an i 
departing the 15th of Attguft, for the moft part ; no'./ 
and then fome ftragglers remain to the ictli of Octo¬ 
ber. This fpecies is a!fo found in the mountains of 
Auvergne and Dauphine ; and fpecimens have been 
received from Gibraltar. 

to. The purpurea, or purple fwallow', is in length 
feven inches, and the whole body is of a deep violet, 
very glofly : the quills and tail are of the fame colour, 
but /till deeper, and the laft forked : the legs and claves 
are blackifh, and the bill is black. The colour of the 
female is dufky brown, with a flight tinge of violet. 

This fpecies is found in hammer in Carolina and Vir¬ 
ginia ; coining in May, and retiring at the approach 
of winter. The common people are very fond of 
them ; and make little conveniences of boards on the 
outfide of their houfes for the birds to build in, like 
as is done for fparrows in England ; being deflrous to 
keep them near, as they are of much ufe in alarming 
the poultry of the approach of the hawk and ether 
birds of prey ; not only fhrielcing violently on the ap¬ 
pearance of thefe enemies, but attacking them with 
all the efforts of the martins in Europe. See fig. 4. 

Xi. The apus, orfwift, is a large fpecies, being 
near eight inches long, with an extent of whig near 
eighteen inches, though the weight of the bird is 
only one, ounce. Their feet are fo fmall, that the 
adion of walking and rifiug from the ground is ex¬ 
tremely difficult; fo that nature has made it full 
amends, by fnrnifhingit with ample means for an eafy 
and continual flight. It is more on the wing than any . 
other fwallow; its flight is more rapid, and that at¬ 
tended with a fhrilTfeream. It reds by clinging 
againft fome wall, or other apt body; from whence 
Klein ftyles this fpecies hir undo viuraria. It breeds 
under the eaves of houfes, in fteeples, and other lofty 
buildings; and makes its neft of grades and feathers. 

The feet of this fpecies are of a particular ftrudure, 
all the toes Handing forward : the leaft confifts of only 
one bone ; the others of an equal number, viz. two 
each ; in which they differ from thofe of all other 
birds : a conftrudion, however, nicely adapted to the 
purpofes in which their feet are employed. 

The fwift is a funtmer inhabitant of Britain. It 
comes the lateft, and departs the fooueft, of any of the 
tribe; not always flaying to the middle of Auguft, 
and often not arriving before the •beginning of May. 

A pair of thefe birds were found adhering l.v their 
claws, and in a torpid ftate, in Feb. 1766, under the 
roof of Longnor-chapel, Shropfhire ; on being brought 
to a fire, they revived, and moved about the room. 

The fabulous hiftory of the manucodiata, or bird of 
petradife (fays Mr Pennant), is, in the hiftory of this 
lpecies, in a great mcafure verified. It was believed 
to have no feet; to live upon the celeflial dew; to 
float perpetually on the atmofphcre ; and to perform 
all its fundions in that element. The fwift a dually 
3 Z 2 a' ei '- 
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HJrundo. perl'or n& what lias been in thefe enlightened rimes 

1 -v ' difproved of the former, except the iinall time it takes 

in fleeping, and what it devotes to incubation j. every 
other adtion is done on the wing. The materials of its 
tied it collefts either as they are carried about by the 
winds,or picks them up from the furfacein its fweep- 
iilg flight. Its food is undeniably the infedts that fill 
the sir. Its drink is taken in tranlient lips from the 
water’s furface. Even its amorous rites are performed 
on high. Few perfons who have attended to them in 
a fine fummer’s morning, but mud have feen them 
make their aerial courfes atagreat height, encircling 
a certain fpace with an eafy fteady motion. On a 
fuddcn tliey fall into each others embraces, then drop 
precipitate with a loud fhriek for numbers of yards. 
This is the critical conjundlure ; and to b& no more 
. wondered at, than thaL infedts (a fimilar irrftance) 
lhould difeharge the fame duty in the fame element. 

The, fwifi is a mod alert bird, riling very early, and 
retiring to rood very late; and is on the wingiri the 
height of dimmer at lead fixteen hours. In the longed 
days it does not withdraw to red till a quarter before 
r.ine in the evening, being the lated of all day birds. 
Jltd beforethey retire, whole groupesof them affemble 
high in the air, and fqueak, and fhoot about with 
wonderful rapidity. But this bird is never fo much 
alive as in fultry thundery weather, when it exprelfes 
great alacrity, and calls forth all its powers. In hot 
mornings, fcvera-1 getting together in little parties, 
daflt round the deeples and churches, fqueaking as 
they go in a very clamorous manner : tliefe, by nice 
cbfcrvers, are fuppofed to be males ferenading their 
luting hens ; and not withour reafon, fince they fel- 
dom Iqueak till they come clofe to the walls or eaves, 
and fince thofe within utter at the fame time a little 
inward note of complacency. When the hen has fat 
hard all day, Ihe rnfhes forth jud as it is almod dark, 
and dretches and relieves her weary limbs,and fnatches 
a fcanty meal for a few minutes, and then returns co 
her duty of incubation. Swifts, when wantonly and 
cruelly (hot while they have young,difcover a little lump 
of infects in their mouths, whioh they pouch and hold 
under their tongue. In general, as already obferved, 
they feed in a much higher diflridl than the other fpe- 
cies ; they alfo range to vad didances ; fince locomotion 
is no labour to them, who are endowed with fuch won¬ 
derful powers of wing. At fome certain times in the 
fummer, however, they have been obferved hawking 
very low for hours together over pools and dreams ; 
and upon inquiring into the objedt of their -purfuit 
that induced them to defeend fo much below their 
ufual range, it has been found that they were taking 
phryganae, ephemera?, and libellula: (cadew-flies, may¬ 
flies, and dragon-flies), that were jud emerged out of 
their aureliadate. It appeared then no longer a wonder 
that they fhould be fo willing to doop for a prey rhataf- 
forded them fuch plentiful and fuccnlent nouriflunent. 

- _Swifts fometimes purfue and drike at hawks that 

come in their way ; but not with that vehemence and 
fury that fwallows exprefson the fame occafion. They 
are out all day long in wet days, feeding about and 
t’ifregnrding dill rain : from whence, two rhings may 
lie gathered ; fil'd, that many infedls abide high in 
the air, even in rain : and next, that the feathers of 
-thefe birds mud be well preened to refill fo much wet. 


Windy weather, and particularly with heavy (bowers-, Hirumto. 

they didike; and on inch days withdraw, and are '--- 1 

fcarce ever feen.—There is a circumlt-ncc refpedlhig 
the colour of l’wifts (Mr VY bite remai ks), w lticli teems 
not to be unworthy our attention. W hen they arrive’ 
in the fpring, they are all over of a gloffy dark foot- 
colour, except their chins, which are white ; but, by 
being all d..y long in the fun and air, they become 
quite weather-beaten and bleached before they depart, 
and yet they return glotfy again in the fpring. Now, 
if they purfue the (tin into lower latitudes, as fome 
fuppole, in order to enjoy a perpetual fnmmer, why do 
they notreturn bleached ? Do theynot rather perhaps 
retire to red for a feafon, and at that juncture moult 
and change their feathers, fince all other birds are 
known to moult foon after the feafon of breeding? 

“ Swifts (continues our author) are very anoma¬ 
lous in many particulars, diflenting from all tltcircou- 
geners not only in the number of_their young, but in 
breedingonce in a fummer ; wliereasalltlrc other Bri- 
tifli hirundines breed invariably twice. It is pad all 
doubt that fwiftscan breed bo; once, fince they with¬ 
draw in a fltort time after the fiigluof their young, 
and fome time before their congeners bring out their 
fecond broods. We may here remark, time, as fwifts 
breed but once in a iumnier, and only two at a time, 
and the other hirundines twice, the latter, who lay 
from four to fix eggs'increafe at an average five times 
as fad as the former; But in nothing are fwifts more 
lingular than in their early retreat. They retire, as 
to the main body of them, by the tenth of Auguft, 
and fometimes afew days fooner : and every dr -ggler 
invariably withdraws by the 20th, while their con¬ 
geners, all of them, day till the beginning of Odlober; 
many through all that month, and fome occafionally 
to the beginning of November. This early retreat is 
myllerions and wonderful, iince that time is often the 
fweetell feafon in the year. But what is more extra¬ 
ordinary, they begin to retire dill earlier in the mod 
foutherly partsof Andalufta, where they can be noways 
influenced by any defedt of heat ; or, as one might 
fuppofe defect of food. Are they regulated in their 
motions with us by a failure of food, or by a propen.- 
ficy to moulting, or by a difpofition to red after fo 
rapid a life, or by what? This is one of tliafe inci¬ 
dents in natural hidory that not only bafScs-our 
refearchcs, but almod eludes our guefles!” 

Swifts never perch on trees or roofs, and lo never 
congregate with their congeners. They are fcarkfs 
while haunting their neding places, and are not to be 
feared with a gun; and are often beaten down with 
poles and cudgels v as they (loop to go under the eaves. 

Mr White informs us, that having untiled part of a 
roof over the ned of a fwifi, the dam notwithdand- 
ing fat in the ned : fo ftvongly was Die affetfled by 
natural <r-rof y» for her brood, which (lie fuppofed to be 
in danger, that, regardlefs of her own fafety, ihe 
would not dir, but lay fullenly by them, permitting 
herfelf to be taken in hand. Swifts are much infeded 
with thofe pefls to the genuscalled hippobofea: hir 1111 Pi¬ 
nts ; anti often wriggle and fcratch themfelves, in their 
flight, to get rid of that clinging annoyance. And 
young ones, over-run with thefe infedls, are fometimes 
found under their neds, fallen to the ground ; the 
number of vermin rendering their abode infupportable. 

Swifts 
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Hlrnndo. Swifts are no fougilers, anil have only one harih 
' v ' fercaming note ; yet there are ears to which it is not 
difpleafing, from unagreeable allbciation of ideas,iiuce 
that note never occurs but in the moll lovely fuvainer 
weather. They never fettle on th e ground but through 
accident; neither can they walk, nut only crawl; bat 
they have a Itrong grafp with their feet, by which 
they cling to walls, as already noticed. Their bodies 
being Hat, they can enter a very narrow crevice; and 
where they cannot pal's on tluir bellies, they will turn 
up edgewife.—In London a party of fwifts frequents 
the tower, [-laying and feeding over the river juft be¬ 
low the bridge: others haunt tome of the churches of 
the borough next the fields; but do not venture, like 
the houfe-mat'tin, into the clofc crowded part of the 
town. The Swedes have bellowed a very pertinent 
name on this fwallow, calling it ring^fwala, from the 
perpetual rings or circles that it takes round the feene 

of its nidification_As thefe birds are apt to catch at 

every thing on the wing, many have taken them by a 
bait ofa cockchafer tied to a thread, which they have 
fwalloWed as freely as a filh theirs. In the ille of Zant, 
the boys are faid to get on an elevated place, and 
merely with a hook baited with a feather, have caught 
five or lix dozen of them in a day. Betides Britain, 
the fwift is known to inhabit the whole of the Euro¬ 
pean continent; aud has alfo been noticed at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and Carolina in North America. 
Hence, molt likely, a general inhabitant of both the 
old and new continent. 

12. Theambrofiaca, or ambergris fwallow, is about 
the lize of a wren, with gray plumage and a very 
forked tail; the bill isblackifli, and the legs are brown. 
It inhabits Senegal, and is faid to frnell very Itrong of 
ambergris. 

i 3. The pelafgia, or aculeated fwallow,is fomewhat 
lefs than our chinmey-fwaliow: its plumage is brown, 
but at the throat whitilh, and all the tail-feathers are 
terminated by a bare pointed fitaft. It inhabits Caro¬ 
lina and Virginia in the funimer time, and builds in 
chimneys. See fig. 3. 

14. The melba, or white bellied fwift, is in length 
8£ inches, and weighs two ounces five drams : the 
bill is half an inch, fomewhat bent, and black : the 
upper parts of the body are of agrey brown: the wings 
and tail deepeft, with a glofsof red and green in fome 
lights: the throat, bread, and belly, are while; onthe 
neck is a collar of grey brown, mixed with blackilh: 
the fidesare dufky,and white mixed; lower part of the 
belly, and under tail- coverts, the fame as the back: the 
legs are flelh-coloured, and covered with feathers on 
the fore part and inlide: all the toes are placed forward, 
as in the fwift. This bird inhabits the mountainous 
parts of Spain ; building in the holes of rocks. It is 
found alfo on the borders of the Rhone, in Savoy, the 
ifle of Malta, Alps of Switzerland, and rock of Gi¬ 
braltar. It comes into Savoy the beginning of April, 
and frequents the ponds and marlhes for ij or 20 
days ; after which it retires to the mountainous parts 
to breed. It flies higher than the fwift ; but feeds 
-*>n the fame food, and its flelh is accounted a de¬ 
licate mori'el. This fpecies is not numerous. Sco- 
poli fays it builds on the fummit of the mountains of 
Tyrol. 

iy. The cayenncnfis, or white-coloured fwallow,is 


about the hze of the martin : the head and bill are Hirundo-. 
black; the chin and throat white, palling from the v 
lalt in a narrow collar round the neck : between the 
bill aud eye isaftreak of white, which forks off into 
two ; one palfing a little above and the other a little way 
beneath theeye: tbei eft of the plumage is black,with a 
glofsof violet; but the greater coverr.s,neareIt the body, 
are brown, edged w ith white : the quills and tails are 
black ; the lalt forked : the legs are black; and all the 
four toesplacedbefore as in the fwiftjand covered with 

feathers to the claws_This bird makes itsnelt in the 

hoLifes at Cayenne. It is of a large lize, in lhape of a 
truncated cone ; five inches one way by three the 
other, and nine inches in length. It is compofcd of 
the down of dogs-banc, well wove together ; the ca¬ 
vity divided obliquely about the middle, lengthways, 
by a partition, which fpreaiis itfelf over that part of 
the nelt w here the eggs lie, which is pretty near rue 
bafe : a fmall parcel of the lame foft down, forming 
a kind of plug, is placed over the top, ferving to keep 
the young brood from the imprelfion of the air ; from 
which we may fuppofe them to be very tender. 

16.,The erythrocephala, or red-headed fvvallow, 
has a red head, with a fhort flat d.:fky bill: the back 
is dnfky, the feathers edged with white : the under 
parts of the body are white,the tail coverts pale brown: 
the wings are both dufky ; as is alio the tail, whimi is 
a little forked. It inhabits India ; and is only thelize 
of a fmall humming bird. 

17. The nigra, or black fwallow, meafures near fix 
inches in lengi.li : the colour of the bird is wholly 
black, and the tail is forked. It inhabits St. Domingo 
and Cayenne; but is not numerous. It is often feen 
to perch on dead trees ; and only inhabits dry l'avan- 
nas inland. It fcoops out a hole in the earth, half a foot 
in length, the mouth of it very fmall, Idas juft to per¬ 
mit entrance : in this cavity it conftructs the neft and 
rears the young. 

18. The dominicenfis, or St Domingo fwallow, is 
7 inches in length, and wholly black, with the glofs 
of polifhed fteel, except the belly and under tail co¬ 
verts, which are white : the tail is very little forked : 
the legs, bill, and claws are brown. It inhabits St 
Domingo, and other of the Weil India iflands, in- 
May, June, and July ; and is faid to imitate a lark in 
its fong. 

To this article we may not improperly fubjoin the 
following paper (from the Gentleman’s Magazine) on 
the utility of encouraging thebreedoffwallows,iwifts, 
and martins. “ The advantages that accrue to man, 
from the docility with which the domefticated animals 
accommodate themfelves to his ufes, are obvious. But 
there are others, who attend on him of their own ac¬ 
cord, whofe beneficial exertions are little known or 
obferved. Among thele I ihall at prefent only no¬ 
tice the family of fwallows (hit-undines); of the fuur 
kinds of which bird found in our ifland three attach 
themfelves to his dwelling, as if peculiarly folicitous 
for his welfare. This connection feems fo recipro¬ 
cal, that where men do not inhabit, few fwallows 
can rind proper conveniences for their fummer-refi- 
deuces ; and as their food confilts wholly of infefts, 
the molt diligent inquirer hath not been able to dif- 
cover that they injure in the flighted degree the pro¬ 
ductions of the field or garden ; a cireamitance nearly 

lingular 
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finguHr to thefe birds. The charge 
copying the Grecian writers, L ;ngs j; 
killing bees, is in this country grou.uiicls, 
prebend it to befo in every other: 

“ Abfint- 

-Meropefque alineque volucres, 

lit m a nib us Procue pedlus fignata cruentisj 

Omnia uam late valiant, iplafque volantes 

Ore ferunt, dulcem nidis imnutibus efcani. 

Geer*, l. 4, v. 13. 

For the months of the fwallow tribe arc by no means 
adapted to catch flinging infers with impunity. 1 he 
birds who prey on bees have a long extended bill con- 
Orurted for that purpofe,’ very different fi'om that of 
the fwallow. 

“By the myriads of infers which every fingle brood 
of fwallows deftroy in the courfe of a fummer, they 
defend us in a great meafure from the perfonal and 
3 omeftic annoyance of flies and gnats ; and what is of 
infinitely more confequence, they keep down the num¬ 
bers of our minute enemies, who, cither in jhe grub 
«r winged date, would otherwife render the labours 
of the hufbandmau fruitlefs. Since then fwallows are 
guardians of our corn, they fhould every where be pro¬ 
tected by the fame popular veneration which in Egypt 
defends the Ibis and the ftork in Holland. We more 
frequently hear of unproduftive harvelts on the con¬ 
tinent than in this country ; and it is well known that 
fwallows are caugln and fold as food in the markets of 
Spain, France, and Italy. When this practice has 
been very general and fuccefsful, I have little doubt 
that it hath at times contributed to the fcarcity of 
corn. In England we are not driven to fuch l'efources 
to furnifh our tables. But what apology can be made 
for thofe, and many there are, whofe education and 
rank fhould have taught them more innocent amufe- 
ments, who wantonly murder fwallows, under the idle 
pretence of improving their fkill in fliooting game ? 
Setting aftde the cruelty of ftarving whole neils of 
young by killing the dam ; they who follow this bar¬ 
barous diverfion would do well to reflect, that by every 
fwallow they kill, they-affifl blafls, mildews, and ver¬ 
min, in caufing a fcarcity of bread. Every lord of a 
manor ilionld reflrain his g .one-keeper from.this exe¬ 
crable pra&icc ; nor fhould he permit any perfort to 
fport on his lands who does not refrain from it. For 
my part, I am not afliamed to own that I have tempt¬ 
ed martins to build around my houfe, by fixing efcal- 
iop fhells, in places convenient for their pendant beds 
andprocreant cradles ; and have been pleafed to ob- 
ferve with what caution the little- architect raifed a 
buttrefs under each {hell before he ventured to form 
liis nefl on it. 

“ What has induced me to fend you thefe firictures 
at this time, are the accounts of the ravages commit¬ 
ted on the cultivation of corn in the United-Srates of 
North America, by an infect called the Heffian-Fly. 
(See the article Hess/as- Fly.) How-far there is.dan¬ 
ger of this defolating fconrge being imported into this 
country by the admilfion of American wheat, I muft 
leave to abler entomologifts to decide. But that this 
definitive infect fliould, as hath lately .been aiferted, 
totally diftppenr in one few fen, after ba-ing for a num¬ 
ber of years fuCceffively laid wafte-wide extended dif- 
tridls, is a phenomenon hardly to be affented to by 
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thofe who have turned their minds to inquiries of this Hiitmdn 
fort. ' ii 

“ Might I not here enlarge on the importance of 
rcfearchcs into the voiles of the creation, when we 
fee Aatefmen, as in the prefect inftance, making fo- 
lemn applications to thofe whor.re ftudious of nature, 
requel ing their direction how to avoid the calamity 
apprehended from a fly? And may we not then add, 
that the minutefl obfervatious of this kind are only 
deemed trivial by the indolent and uninformed. 

“ I recoiled but a fingle complaint a gain ft thefwal- 
low, and that this is made by Anacreon, Od. 12. who 
bitterly reproaches this bird for difturbing him by its 
twittering while he was-dozing away the intoxica¬ 
tion of the preceding night. Yet, had the poet been 
temperate, like Milton, he would with pleafure have 
arifen from his bed at the charm of earlieft birds. 

** With what joy the Grecians welcomed the re¬ 
turn of the fwallow, appears by the verj’ ancient carol 
preferved by Atbenaeus ; of which rhe following is a 
tranflation :— 

“ The fwallow ! the fwallow ! Ihe does with her bring 
Soft feafons and ail the delights of the fpring : 

The fwallow ! the fwallow ! we’re lure we are right, 

For her back is all black, and her belly all white. 

Prom your ftores,ye good houfewives, produce, if you-pleafe. 

Lumps of figs, jugs of wine,and fonts wheat andfome chcefe, 

Withfome hen eggs the fwallow will well be content. 

Muft we go then, or fiiall we have any thing fent ? 

“ We \yill not allow you to do as you choofe, 

To give or give not, to comply or refufe; 

But will certaialy take from its hinges the door, 

Or bear off the good dame as Ihe fits on the floor ; C 
She is little and light, we can manage her fure. 3 
Open, open the door to the fwallow—for we 
Aie playful young children, not men—you may fee. ” 

HISPA, in zoology ; a genus of infects belonging 
to the coleoptera order, the characters of which are pi at( . 
thefe: The antennae are fufiform, growing gradually CCXXXY 
larger from each extremity towards the middle ; and 
are fituated between the eyes : the thorax and elytra 
are cevered with protuberances or fpines. The larva 
of this infect feems to be yet wholly unknown. There 
are but two fpecies of the perfect animal met with in 
Europe; one of which, theatra,isfou«d in Britain, and 
is all over of a deep unpoliflied black, and has the up¬ 
per part of its body entirely covered with long and 
ftrong fpines, which render it brillly like the Ihell of 
a chefnut. There is even a fpine at the cafe of the 
antennse; the thorax has arow fettranfverfely,whi’cn 
are forked ; and the elytra are furniflied with a very 
great number that are fingle. Its being thus cover¬ 
ed with fpines, makes it referable a hedge-hog in 
miniature. It is rather hard to catch, letting itfelf 
fall down on the ground as foon as approached. It 
bears its antennae upright before it. 

HISPALIS, a town of Bsetica, in the Farther ' 
Spain; an ancient mart or trading town on the Bsetis, 
navigable quite up to it for fhips ®f burthen,and thence 
to Corduba for river barges. Called Colonia Rnmuleu- 
fs. It has alfo a conventus juridicus, a court of juftice, 
or aifizes, (Pliny). Now called Seville, \V. Long. 6 ° 

N.Lat. 37. ‘ ' ’ 

HISPANTA, called Hefptria Ultima, {Horace), 
becaufe the weftmofl part of Europe ; alfo lbjria from 
the riyer Jberus, Its name Rifpania, or Spania, 

(Greek) 
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Hifpaniola. (Greek),is ofPhcenician original, from its great mim- 
v—— 1 ber of rabbits : the Phoenicians,w ho fettleii feveral co¬ 
lonies on the coaft calling it Spanjah from thefc ani¬ 
mals. It has the fea on every (ide, except on that next 
to Gaul, from which it is feparated by the Pyrenees. 
The Romans at fir ft divided it into the Farther and 
Hither Spain, under two praetors. In that ftate it 
continued down to Auguftus : who divided the Farther 
Spain into Baetica, which he left to the people to be 
governed by a pro-conful ; and into Lulitania, which 
lie added to his own provinces : calling the Hither 
Spain T ar r aeons n [is. Hifpania was a country celebra¬ 
ted for its fertility, of which it has greatly fallen 
Ihort in modern times. The people were of a war¬ 
like turn, (Strabo) ; and their bodies being formed 
for hardihips and labour, they ever preferred war to 
peace, and were remarkably prodigal of life (Juftin, 
Sil. Italicus.) Spain produced feveral great men, both 
in a literary and a political capacity. See Spain. 

HISPANIOLA, called alfo St Domingo, the 
. argeft of the Antilles or Caribbee illands, extending 
about 420 miles from eaft to weft, and 120 in breadth 
from north to fonth ; lying between 17 0 3 7' and 20° of 
N. Lat. and between 67° 35' and 74 s 1 S 1 W. Long. 
The climate is hot, but not reckoned unwholfome ; 
and fome of the inhabitants are faid to arrive at the age 
of 120. It is fometimes refreshed by breezes and 
rains ; and its faluhrity is likewise in a grew meafure 
owing to the beautiful variety of hills and valleys, 
woods, and rivers, which every where prefent them* 
felves. It is indeed reckoned by far the ftneft and 
moft pleafant ifland of the Antilles, as being the beft 
accommodated to all the purpofes of life when duly 
cultivated. 

This ifland, famous for being the earlieft feitlement 
of the Spaniards in the new world, was at fir ft in high 
eftimation for the quantity of gold it fupplied : this 
wealth diminifhed with the inhabitants of the country, 
whom they obliged to dig it out of the bowels of the 
earth ; and the fource of it was entirely dried up, 
when they were exterminated,which was quicklydone 
by a feries of the moft fhocking barbarities that ever 
difgraced the hiftory of any nation. Benzoni relates, 
that of two millions of inhabitants, contained in the 
ifland when difeovered by Columbus in 1492, fcarce 
153 were alive in 1545. A vehement defire of open- 
irig again this fource of wealth infpired the thought 
of getting Haves from Africa ; but, belides that thefe 
were found unfit for the labours they were deftined to, 
the multitude of mines, which then began to be 
wrought on the continent, made thofe of Hifpaniola 
nolonger of any importance. An idea now fuggefted 
itfelf, that their negroes, which were healthy ,ftrong, 
and patient, might be ufefully employed in hnlbandry ; 
and they adopted, through neceffity, a wife refolu- 
tion, which, had they kno^vn theirown intereft, they 
would have embraced by choice. 

The produce of their induftry wasatfirft extreme* 
ly fmall, becaufe the labourers were few. Charles V. 
who, like moft fovereigns, preferred his favourites to 
every thing, had granted an exclusive right of the 
flave-trade to aFlemilh nobleman, whomade over bis 
piivilege to the Genoefe. Thofe avaricious republi¬ 
cans conjured this infamous commerce as all mono¬ 


polies are conducted ; they refolved to feii dear, and ilifpanioh, 

they fold but few. When time and competition had '- v -' 

fixed the natural and necclfary price of fhves, the 
number of them increafed. It may ealily be imagi¬ 
ned, that the Spaniards, who had been.accuftomed to 
treat the Indians as beafts, did nor entertain a higher 
opinion of thefe negro Africans, whom they fubitiiti¬ 
led in their place. Degraded ftill farther in their 
eyes by the price they had paid for them, even reli¬ 
gion could not reftrain them from aggravating the 
weight of their fervitude. It became intolerable, and 
thefe wretched flavesntade an effort to recover the un¬ 
alienable rights of mankind. Their attempt proved 
unfiiccefsful ; but they reaped this benefit from their 
defpair, that they were afterwards treated with lei’s 
inhumanity. 

This moderation (if tyranny cramped by the ap- 
prehenlion of revolt can deferve that name) was at¬ 
tended with good confequences. Cultivation was pur- 
fued with fome degree of fucccfs. Soon after the 
middle of the 16th century,the mother country drew 
annually from this colony ten millions weight of fugar, 
a large quantity of wood for dying, tobacco, cocoa, 
caffia, ginger, cotton, and peltry in-, abundance. One 
might imagine, that fucli favourable beginnings would 
give both the defire and the means of carrying them 
further ; but a train of events, more fatal each than 
the other, ruined theft hopes. 

The firft misfortune arofe from the depopulation of 
the ifland. The Spaiiifli conquefts on the continent 
fliould naturally have contributed to promote the fuc- 
cefs of an ifland, which nature feetned to have formed 
to be the centre of that vaft dominion a riling around 
it, to be the ftaple of the different colonies. But it 
fell out qui.c otherwife : on a view of the immenfe 
fortunes railing in Mexieo, and other parts, the rich- 
eft inhabitants of Hifpaniola began to defpife their fet- 
tlements, anJ quilted the true fourceof riches,which, 
is on the lurface of the earth, to go and ranfack the 
bowels of it for veins of gold, which are quickly ex- 
haufted. The government endeavoured in vain to pur 
a flop to this emigration ; the laws were always either 
artfully eluded, or openly violated. 

The weaknefs, which was a neceflary confequence 
of fuch a conduct, leaving ihe coafts without defence, 
encouraged the enemies of Spain to ravage them. 

Even the capital of this ifland was taken and pillaged 
by tbit celebrated Englilh failor, Sir Francis Dr.-ke., 

The cruizers oflefs confeqitence contented themfdves 
with intercepting vcfiels in their callage through thole 
latitudes, the beft known at that time of any in the 
new world. To complete thefe misfortunes, the Ca- 
ftilians themfelves commenced pirates. They attacked 
no fliips but thofe of their own nation ; which were 
more rich, worle provided, and wrife defended, than 
any ethers. The cuftom they had of fitting out lhip-s. 
clandeftinely, in order to procure (laves, prevented 
them from being known ; and the allittance they pur- 
chafed from the (hips of war, commifiioned to protect 
the trade, infured to them impunity. 

The foreign trade of the colony was its only refource 
in this diftrefs ; and that was illicit : but as it con ti- 
lined to be carried on, notwith (landing the vigilance 
of the governors, or, perhaps, by their connivance,,, , 

the 
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Ilifp-nuiU. [he policy of an exafuctated and fhort-fighted couu 

' v ' exerted itfelf in demolilhing moft of the ica-porrs, 
and driving the miferab e inhabitants into the inland 
_country. This aft of violence threw them into a ft >te 
- of dijeftion ; which the ineuiiions and fettlement of 
the French on the illand afterwards carried to'the ut- 
moft pitch. The latter, after having made form' un- 
fuccefsful attempts to fettle or! the illand, had part of 
it yielded to them in 1697, and now enjoy by far the 
belt lhare. 

Spain, totally taken up \\ iih that vaft empire which 
Hie had formed on the continent, ufed no pains todif- 
lipate this lefunr. y. Sue even refit fed to lilten to the 
felicitations of her Fknni. 1 i f'tibjefts, who er.rneflly 
preffed that they might have permiflion to clear thofe 
fertile lands. Rather than run the rifk of feeing them 
.carry on a contraband trade on the coalts, fhe cliofe to 
bury in oblivion a fettlement which had been of con- 
fcqtience, and was likely to become fo again. 

This colony, which had no longer any intercourfe 
with the mother country but by a fingle (hip of no 
great burthen, that arrived from thence every third 
year,confi(ted,in 1717, of 18,4ioinhabitants, including 
Spaniards, Meftees, Negroes, or Mulattoes. The com¬ 
plexion and charafterof tliefe people differed according 
to the different proportions of American, European, 
and Africanblood they had received from that natural 
and tranfient union which reftores all races and condi¬ 
tions to the fame level. Thefe detni-favages, plunged 
in the extreme of (loth, lived upon fruits and roots, 
dwelt in cottages without furniture, and moflof them 
without clothes. The few among them, in whom in¬ 
dolence had not totally fuppreffedthe fe-nfe of decency 
and tafle for the conveniences oflife,purchafed clothes 
of their neighbours the French in return for their 
cattle,ail el the money fent to them for the maintenance 
of two hundred foldicrs, th-c priefts, and the govern¬ 
ment. It doth not appear that the company, formed 
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1757, v'it’i exclufivc privileges for Hifter, 
the re-cilab'bhment of St Domingo, hath as yet made Hiftono- 
any conflict-able progref,. They lend out only two gfjpher. 
finall veiitls annually, which are freighted back with 
iix thou find hides, and fome other commodities 'of 
little v See St Domingo. 

HISTER, in zoology ; a genus of thecoleoprera or¬ 
der of infects. File firft articulation of the antennas is 
compreued and curved ; the lifi is cotffiderably larger .,j 
tlian the others, and appears to be a folid knob : the ^CXXXV 
head is drawn within the body ; the mouth isforcipa- 
ted ; the elytra are fhorter than thebody; and the fore¬ 
legs are dentated. The body of thefe creatures is po¬ 
liced and very fliuiing,and their form almoft fquare ; 
the thorax large, and highly poliflied : anteriorly it is 
made with a (lope, in the cavityof which is lodged the 
head,the pofition of which is often only diltovered by 
the projeftion of the maxillae ; for the head, for the 
mod part, is fo withdrawn under the thorax, that the 
ihfeft looks as if it had none.' The elytra are as if it 
were cut off towards the extremity, and do not cover 
the whole of the abdomen .‘They are extremely fmoot'h, 
atid only have a few flrias, fcarcc perceptible, lituated 
chiefly towards their outward lide. Laftly, the hinder 
part of the abdomen, which projects beyond theclytra, 
is round and blunt. Thefe infefts are fometimes found 
in cow-dung, and often on fund. They vary prodigi- 
onfly in fize ; but differ very little either in form or 
colour, they being all very dark. The larvae, as well 
as the perfeft infefts, are frequently met with in the 
dung of hoiTcs, cows, &c. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER, a profeffed hiftorian, or 
writer of hiftory. See the next article. 

The hifloriographer to his Britannic majefly is an 
officer under the lord chamberlain ; his falary 200I. 
per attuun. There is nil office of-the fame kind in 
Scotland, with the fame falary. 
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H ISTORY, in general, fignifies an account of 
fome remarkable fafts which have happened in 
the world, arranged in the true order in which they 
actually took place, together with the caufes to which 
they were owing, and the different effefts they have 
produced, as far as can be difeovered.—The word is 
Greek is-ofia; and literally denotes a fearch of curi¬ 
ous things, or a defire of knowing, or even a rehear- 
fal of things we have feen ; being formed from the 
verb is-tfi*, which properly fignifies to know a thing by 
having feen it. But the idea is now much more ex- 
tcnfive, and is applied to the knowledge of things 
taken from the report of others. The origin is from the 
verb(s-»^<, “1 knoW;” and hence it is, that among 
the ancients feveral of their great men were called 
poly hift ores , i. e. perfons of various and general know¬ 
ledge. 

Sometimes, however, the word hiftory is ufed to 
fignify a defeription of things, as 'veil as an account 
of fafts. Thus Theophraftus calls his work, in which 
he has treated of the nature and properties of plants, 
an hiflory of plants; and we have a treatife of Ariflotle, 
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in titled an hiflory of animals ; and to this day the de¬ 
feription of plants, animals, and minerals, are called 
by the general name of natural hiftory . t 

But what chiefly merits the name of hiflory, and Hiftory 
whstishere confidered as fuch, is an account of thehowdi-vi- 
principal tranfaftions of mankind linee the beginning ded. 
of the world ; and which naturally divides itfelf into 
two-parts, namely, civil and ccclefiaftical. The firft 
contains the hiflory of mankind in their various rela¬ 
tions to one another,and their behaviour, for their own 
emolument, or that of others, in Common life ; the 
fecondconfidcrs them as afting, or pretending to aft, 
in obedience to what they believe to be the will of the 
Supreme Being.—Civil hiflory,therefore,includes an 
account of all the different Bates that have exii'ed in 
the world, and likewife of thofe men who in different 
ages of the world have moil eminently dk inguifhed 
themfclves either for their good or evil aftions. This 
laft part of civil hifloryis ufually termed Biography. 

Hiflory is now confidered as a very confiderable 
branch of polite literature : few accompli dim erits are 
more valued than an accurate knowledge of the hiflo- 

ries 
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ries of different nations; and fearce any literary pro- 
duXion is more regarded than a well-written hiftory 
of any nation. 

With regard to the ftudy of hiftory, we mud con- 
fider, that all the revolutions which have happened in 
the world, have been owing to two caufes. r. The 
connexions between the different ftates exifting toge¬ 
ther in the World at the fame time, or their different 
fitttations with regard to one another; and, 2. The 
different characters of the people who in all ages 
conftituted thefe ftates, their different geniufes and 
difpofitions, &c. by which they were either prompted 
to undertake fuch and fuch. actions of themfelves, or 


4. The conqueft of Babylon by Cyrus, and the de- 
IfruXion of the Babylonian empire. 5. The reign of 
Alexander the Great, and the overthrow of the Pcr- 
ftan empire. 6. The deftruXion of Carthage by the 
Romans, When the latter had no longer any rival 
capable of oppofing their defigns. 7. The reign of 
the emperor Trajan, when the Roman empire was 
brought to its utmoft extent. 8. The division of the 
empire under Conftantine. 9. The deftruXion of 
the weftern empire by the Heruli, and the fettlemenjt 
of the different European nations, xo. The rife of 
Mahomet, and ihe conquefts of the Saracens and 
Turks. 1 r. The crulades, and all the fpace interven- 
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were ealily induced to it by others. The perfon who 
would ft tidy hiftory, therefore, ought in the firft place 
to make himfeif acquainted with the ftate of the world 
in general in all different ages ; what nations inhabited 
the different parts of it ; w hat their extent of territory 
was ; at what particular time they arofe, and when 
they declined. lie is then to inform himfeif of 
the various events which have happened to each par¬ 
ticular nation ; and in fo doing, he will difeover 
many of the caufes of thofe revolutions, which before 
he only knew as faXs. Thus, for inftance, a per¬ 
fon, may know the Roman hiftory from the time of 
Romulus, without knowing in the leaft why the city 
of Rome happened to be built at that time. This 
cannot be underftaod without a particular knowledge 
of the former ftate of Italy, and even of Greece and 
Afia ; feeing the origin of the Romans is com¬ 
monly traced as high as iEneas, one- of the heroes 
of Troy. But when all this is done, which indeed 
requires no fmall labour, the hilforian hath yet to 
ftudy the genius and difpofitions of the different na¬ 
tions, the charaXcrs of thofe who were the principal 
direXors of their aXions, whether kings, minifters, 
generals, or priefts ; and when this is accompliflied, 
he will difeover the caufes of thofe tranfaXions ill the 
different nations which have given rife to the great 
revolutions abovemendolled : after which, he may 
affiirue the charaXer of one who is perfeXly verfed 
in hiftory. 

The firft outline of hiftory, as it may be called, is 
xnoft calily obtained by the infpeXionof an.hiftorical 
chart; and that lubjoined to the prefent treatife will 
anfvver the purpofe as well as any. Along with this 
it will be proper to perufe a fliort abridgment of ge¬ 
neral hiftory, from the creation of the world to the 
prefent time ; but in this way there have been but 
very few attempts attended with any tolerable fuccdfs. 
The following is colleXed from refpeXable authori¬ 
ties, and may ferve to heip the ideas of the reader on 
this fubjeX. 

Sect. I. Civil Hiftory. 

History, though feemingly incapable of any natu¬ 
ral divifion, willyet be found, on a nearer infpeXion, 
torefolve itfelf into the following periods, at each of 
which a great revolution took place, either with re¬ 
gard to the whole world, or a very confiderable part 
"Civil hif- °f h. 1. The creation of man. 2. The flood. 3. The 
tory how beginning of profane hiftory , i. e. when all thefabu- 
divided. kras relations of heroes, demi-gods, &c. were ex¬ 
pelled from hiftorical narrations, and men began to 
relate faXs With fome regard to truth and credibility. 
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ing between that time and the prefent. 

Concerning the numberofyears which have elapfed 
fince the creation of the world, there have been many 
difputes. The compilers of the Univerfal Hiftory de¬ 
termine it to have taken place in the year 4305; B.C. 
fo that, according to them, the world is no.v in the 
6096th year of its age. Others think it was created 
only 4000 years B. C. fo that it hath not yet attained 
its 6000th year. Be this as it will, however, the 4 
whole account of the creation refts on the truth of the Mofaic ac- 
Mofaic hiftory ; and which we muft of neceffity ac- count of 
cept, hecaufe we can find no other which does not tfce creation 
either abound with thegroffeft abfurdities, or lead us 
into abfolute darknefs. The Chinefe and Egyptian a> e 
pretenfions to antiquity are fo abfurd and ridiculous, ° 
that the bare reading muft be a fufficient confutation 
of them to every reafonable perfon. See the articles 
China and Egypt. Some hiftorians and philofophers 
are inclined to diferedit the Mofaic accounts, from the 
appearances of volcanoes, and other natural pheno¬ 
mena : but their objeXions are by no means fufficient 
to invalidate the authority of the facred writings; no-t 
to mention that every one of their own fyftems is 
liable to ixtfuperable objeXions. See the article Earth . 

It is therefore reafonable for every perfon to accept of 
the Mofaic account of the creation as truth ; but an 
hiftorian is under an abfolute neceffity of doing it, be- 
caufe, without it, he is quite deftitute of any ftandard 
or fcale by which he might reduce the chronology of 
different nations to any agreement;' and, in lhort, 
without receiving this account as true, it would be in 
a manner impoflible at this day to write a general hif¬ 
tory of the world. 

1. ThetranfaXionsduringthefirft period,viz. from 5 

the creation to the flood, are very much unknown, no- ^om the 
thing indeed bring recorded of them but what is to creation to 
befoundin the firft fix chapters ofGenefis. In general, the flood, 
we know, that men were not at that time in a favage 
ftate; they bad made fome progrefs in the arts, had 
invented mu lie, and found out the method of working 
'metals. They feem alfo to have lived in one vaft com- 
munity,withont any ofthofedivifionsinto different na¬ 
tions which have fince taken place, and which evident¬ 
ly proceeded from the confulion of languages. The 
moft material part of their hiftory, however, is, that 
having once begun to tranfgrefs the divine commands, 
they proceeded to greaterand greater lengths of wick- 
edneis, till at laft the Deity thought proper to fend 
a flood on the earth, which deftroyed the whole hu¬ 
man race excepteight perfons, viz. Noah and his fa¬ 
mily. This terrible cataftrophe happened, according 
to the Hebrew copy of the Bible, 1656-years after 
4 A t he 
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the creation; according to the Samaritan copy, 

For the different conjectures concerning the natural 
caufes of the flood, lee the article Deluge. 

2. For the hi (lory of thefecond period we mull again 
have recourfe to the Scriptures, almoft as much as for 
that of the firft. We now find the human race redu¬ 
ced to eight perfons polTefled of nothing hut want they 
had faved in the ark, and the whole world to be llored 
with animals from thofe which had been preferved a- 
long with thele eight perfons. in what country their 
original fettlement was, no mention is made. The 
ark is fuppofed to have relied on Mount Ararat in Ar¬ 
menia* ; but it is impoflible to know whether Noah 
and his fons made any flay in the neighbourhood, of 
this mountain or not. Certain it is, that, fome time 
after, the whole or the greateft part of the human 
race were aflembled in Babylonia, where they engaged 
in building a tower. This gave offence to the Deity ; 
£0 that he punilhed them by confounding their lan¬ 
guage ; whence the divifion of mankind into different 
naiions. 

According to a common opinion, Noah when dying 
left the whole world to his fons, giving Afia to Shem, 
Africa to Ham, and Europe to Japhet. But this 
hath not the lead: foundation in Scripture. By the 
moft probable accounts, Gomer the fon of Japhet was 
the father of the Gomerians or Celtes ; that is, all 
the barbarous nations who inhabited the northern parts 
of Europe under the various names of Gauls , Cim- 
briaus, Goths, &c. and who alfo migrated into Spain, 
where they were called Ceitiberians. From Magog, - 
Mefliech, and Tubal, three of Gomers brethren, pro¬ 
ceeded the Scythians, Sarmatians, Tartars, and Mo¬ 
guls. The three other fons of Japhet, Madai, Javan, 
and Tiras, are faid to have been the fathers of the 
Mcdes, the Ionians, Greeks, and Thracians. 

The children of Shem were Elam> Alhur, Arphaxad, 
Lud, and Aram. The firft fettled in Perlia, where 
he was die father of that mighty nation : The defeen- 
dants of Alhur peopled Aflyria, (no w Curdeftan) : Ar¬ 
phaxad fettled in Chaldaea. Lud is fuppofed by Jo- 
fephus to have taken up his refidence in Lydia ; 
though this is much controverted. Aram, with more 
certainty, is thought to haye fettled in Mefopotamia 
and Syria. 

The children of Ham were Culh, Mizraim, Phut, 
and Canaan. The firit is thought to have remain¬ 
ed in Babylonia, and to have been king of the fouth- 
eaftern parts of it afterwards called Kkuzejla?i. His 
defeendants are fuppofed to have removed into the 
eaffern parts of Arabia; from whence they by degrees 
migrated into the correfponding parts of Africa. The 
fecond peopled Egypt, Ethiopia, Cyrcnaica, Libya, 
and the reft of the northern parts of the fame con¬ 
tinent. The place where Phut fettled is not known : 
but Canaan is univerfally allowed to have fettled in 
Phoenicia ; and to have founded thofe naiions who in¬ 
habited Judea, arfd were afterwards exterminated by 
the Jews. 

Almoft all the countries of the world, at leall of the 
eaffern continent, being thus furnilhed with inhabi¬ 
tants, it is probable that for many years there would 
be few or no quarrels between the different nations. 
The paucity of their numbers,, their diftancefrom one 
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another, and their dlverfity of language,would contri- Civil 

bute to keep them from having much communication Hiftory. 
with each other. Hence, according to the different' v * 
circuinllanccs in which the differen t tribes W ere placed 
fomeyvcfuld be more civilized and others more barba¬ 
rous. In this interval, alio the different nations pro¬ 
bably acquired different characters, which afterwards 
they obrtiriately retained, and manifefted on all occa- 
lions; hence the propenlity of fome nations to mo¬ 
narchy, as the Afiatics, and the enthufiaffic defire of 
the Greeks for liberty and republicanifra, &c. 10 

The beginning of monarchical government was very Foundation 
early ; Nimrod the fon of Culh having found means to ofthekiug* 
nfake himfelf king of Babylonia. In a (hort time A- 
ftiur emigratedfrom the new kingdom ; builtNineveh, 
afterwards capital of the Afl'yriau empire ; and two yr ’ * 

other cities called Rezen and Rehoboth , concerning 
the fituation of which we are now much in the dark. 

Whether Afhor at this time fet up as a king for him¬ 
felf, or whether he held thefc cities as vaffai to Nim¬ 
rod, is now unknown. It is probable, however, that 
about the fame time various kingdoms were founded 
in different parts of the world ; and which were great 
or fmall’according to different circumffances. Thus 
the feripture mentions the kings of Egypt, Gerar, So¬ 
dom, Gomorrah, &c. in the~ time of Abraham ; and 
we may reafonably fuppoie, that thefc kings reigned 
over nations which had exiffed for fome coniiderable 
lime before. IZ 

The firft confiderable revolution we read of is the Migratios- 
migration of the Ifraelites out of Egypt, and their the 
eftablilhment in the land of Canaan. For the hiftory of ’ frae * Ites 
thefe tranfaClidns we muft refer to the Old Teltament , Ilom 
where the reader will fee that it was attended with the 
moft terrible cafaftrophe to the Egyptians, and with 
the utter extermination of fome nations, the defeen¬ 
dants of Ham, who inhabited Judea. Whether the 
overthrow of'Pharoah in the Red Sea could affeCt the 
Egyptian nation in fucli a manner as to deprive them 
of the greateft part of their former learning, and to 
keep them for fome ages after in a barbarous ftate is not 
eafily determined ; but unlefs this was the cafe, it 
feems exceedingly difficult to account for the total fi- 
lencc of their records concerning fuch a remarkable e- 
vent, and indeed for the general confuiion and uncer¬ 
tainty in which the early hiftory of Egypt is involved. 

The fettlement of the Jews in the promifedland of Ca¬ 
naan is fuppofed to have happened about 1491 B. C, Ia 
For near 200 years after this period we find no ac- Hiftory et'. 
count of any other naiions than thofe mentioned in the Gresks.- 
feripture. About 1280 B. C. the Greeks began to make 
other nations feel the effects of that enterprifing and 
martial fpirit for which they were fo remarkable, 
and which they had undoubtedly exercifed upon one 
another long before. The firit enterprife was an inva- 
fion of Colchis (now Mi/igrelia ), for the fake of the 
golden fleece. Whatever was the nature of this ex¬ 
pedition, it is probable they fuccetded in it; and it 
is likewife probable, that it was this fpecimen of the . 
riches of Afia which inclined them fo much 10 Aliatic 
expeditions ever after. All this time we arc totally, 
in the dark about the ftate of Afia and Africa, except 
in fo far as can be conjectured from feripture. The 
ancient empires of Babylon, Aflyria, and Perfta, pro- 

babiy 
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Civil bably Rill continued in the former continent, and 
Hiftory. Egypt and Ethiopia feem to have been conliderable 
,S ~ v ' kingdoms in the latter. 

About 1184 years B. C. the Greeks again diftin- 
guiihed themfelves by their expedition againftTroy, 
a city of Phrygia Minor; which they plundered and 
burnt, matTacriug the inhabitants with the moll unre¬ 
lenting cruelty. afsneas, a Trojan prince, efcaped with 
fome followers into Italy, where he became the remote 
founder of the Roman empire. At this time Greece 
was divided into a number of fmall principalities, moll 
of which feem to have been in fubjedlion to Agamem¬ 
non .king of Mycene. In the reign of Atreus, the 
father of this Agamemnon, the Heraclidte, or defen¬ 
dants of Hercules, who had been formerly banilhed by 
'Euryftheus, were again obliged to leave this country. 
U ndcr their champion Hyllus they claimed the king¬ 
dom of Mycenae as their right, pretending that it be¬ 
longed to their great anceftor Hercules, who was un- 
* See juftly deprived of it by Euryftheus*. The contro- 
cults, verfy was decided by fingle combat; but Hyllus being 
killed, they departed, as had been before agreed, under 
a promife of not making any attempt to return for 50 
years. About the time of the Trojan war, alfo, we find 
the Lydians, Myfians, and fome other nations of A- 
fia Minor, firft mentioned in hiRory. The names of the 
Greek Rates mentioned during this uncertain period 
^ are, r. Sicyon. 2. Leleg. 3. Medina. 4. Athens. 

5. Crete. 6. Argos. 7. Sparta. 8. Pelafgia. 9. 
Theffaly. xo. Attica. 11. Phocis. 12. Locr.is. 
13. Ozela. 14. Corinth, 15. Eleufma. 16. Elis. 
17. Pilus. 18. Arcadia. 19. Egina. 20. Ithaca, 
ar. Cephalonc. 22. Phthia. 23. Phocidia. 24. E- 
phyra. 25. Eolia. 26. Thebes. 27. Califta. 28. E- 
tolia. 29. Doloppa. 30. Oechalia. 31. Mycenae. 
32. Euboea. 33. Mynia. 34. Doris. 35. Phera. 
36. Iola. 37. Trachina. 38. Thrafprocia. 39. Myr- 
niio'oiiia. 40. Salamine. 4r. Scyros. 42. Hype- 
riaorMelite, 43, The Vulcanian ides. 44. Megara. 
45. lipirus. 46. Achaia. 47. The ides of the Egeaa 
Sea. Concerning many of thefe we know nothing 
belides their names : the molt remarkable particulars 
concerning the reft may be found under their refpec- 
jj live articles. 

Of the About 1048 B. C. the kingdom of Judea under 
Jews. king David approached its utmoft extent of power. In 
its moft dourilhing condition, however, it never was 
remarkable for the largenefs of its territory. In this 
refpedt it fcarce exceeded the -kingdom of Scotland ; 
though, according to the accounts given in feripture, 
the magnificence of Solomon was fuperior to that of 
the moft potent monarchs-on earth. This extraordi¬ 
nary wealth was owing partly to the fpoils aaiaded by 
king David in his conquefts over his various enemies, 
and partly to the commerce with the Eaft-Indies 
which Solomon had eftablilhed. Of this commerce he 
owed his fhare to the friendihip of Hiram king of 
Tyre, a city of Phoenicia, whofe inhabitants were now 
the moft famed for commercial fkill in maritime af 7 
fairs of any in the whole world. 

After the death of Solomon, which happened about 
-J7J B. C. the Jewilh empire began to decline, and 
foon after many powerful Rates arofein different parts 
of the world. The difpolition of mankind in general 
feems now to have taken a new turn, not eafily ac- 
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counted for. In former times whatever wars might Civil 
have taken place between neighbouring nations, we Hiftory. _ 
have no acceuntof any extenlive empire in the whole v 
world, or that any prince undertook to reduce far di- 
ftant nations to his fubjedlion. The empire of Egypt 
indeed is faid to have been extended immenfely to the 
eaft, even before the days of Sefoftris. Of this coun¬ 
try, however, our accounts are fo imperfect, that 
fcarce any thing can be concluded from them. But 
now, as it were all at once, we find almoft every nation 
aiming at univerfal monarchy, and refufing to fet any 
bounds whatever to its ambition. The firft Ihock 
iven to the Jewilh grandeur was the divilion of the 
ingdotn into two through the imprudence of Reho- 
boam. This rendered it more eafily a prey to Shilhak 
king of Egypt; who five years after came and pillaged 
Jerufalem, and all the fortified cities 'of the kingdom 
of Judah. The commerce to the Eaft-Indies was now 
difeontinued, and eonfequently the fources of wealth 
in a great meafurc flopped; and this added to the 
perpetual wars between the kings of Ifrael and Judah, 
contributed to that remarkable and fpeedy decline 
which is now fo eafily to be obferved in the Jewilh 
affairs. 

W hether this king Shilhak was the Sefoftris of pro¬ 
fane writers or not, his expedition againft Jerufalem as 
recorded in feripture feems very much to refemble the 
defultory conqueft aferibed to Sefoftris. His infan¬ 
try is faid to have been innumerable. Compofed of 
different African nations-; and his cavalry 60,000, with 
1200 chariots; which agrees pretty well with the 
mighty armament aferibed to Sefoftris, and of which 
an account is given under the article Egypt, b" 2. 

There indeed his cavalry are laid 10 have been only 
24,000; but the number of his chariots are increafedl 
to 27,000 ; which laft may not uureafonably be rec¬ 
koned an exaggeration, and thefe fuperniimcrary cha¬ 
riots may have been only cavalry: but unlefs we ailow 
Sefoftris to be the fame with Shilhak, it feems impof- 
fible to fix on any other king of .Egypt that can be 
fuppofed to have undertaken this expedition in the 
days of Solomon. 

Though the Jews obtained a temporary deliverance 
from Shilh'ak, they were quickly after attacked by 
new enemies. In 941 I). C. one Zerah an Ethiopian 
invaded Judaea with an army of a million of infantry 
and 300 chariots ; bat was defeated with great fiaugh- 
ter by Afa king of Judah, who engaged him with Of the Sy*. 
an army of 580,000 men. About this time alfo vverians. 
find the Syrians grown a conliderable people, and 
bitter enemies both to the kings of Ifrael and Judah ; 
aiming in fadl at the conquelt of both nations. Their 
kingdom commenced in the day s of David, under Ha- 
dadezer, whofe capital was Zobah, atjd who probably 
was at laft obliged to become David‘s tributary,, after 
having been defeated by him in feveral engagements. 

Before the death of David, however, one Rezon, who 
it feems had rebelled againft Hadadezer, havingfouud 
means to make himfelt mailer of Damafcus, eredted 
there anew kingdom, which foon became very power¬ 
ful. The Syrian princes being thus in the neighbour¬ 
hood ol the two rival Hares of Ifrael and Judah (whofe 
Capitals were Samaria and Jerufalem), found it an 
eafy matter to weaken them both, by pretending lo 
affift the one againft the other ; but a detail of the 
4 A 2 tranfa£Uons 
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Civil trar.faclions between the Jews 2 nd Syrians is only to 
Hiitory. be foand in the Old Teftamcnt, to which We ret’er. 

' v In 740 B. C. however, the Syrian empire was totally 
deftroyed by Tiglath Pilefer king of AiTyria ; as was 
alfo the kingdom of Samaria by Shalmanefer his fuc- 
ceffor in 721. The people were either maifacred,’ or 
Carried into captivity into Media, Petfia, and the conn- 
15 tries abont the Cafpian Sea. 

Of the While the nations of the eaft were tints deftroying 
Wetiem eac ] a 0 ther, the foundations of very formidable etn- 
jiations, pj rcs were laid in the weft, which in procefs of time 
Were to fwallow up almoft all the eaftern ones. In 
Africa, Carthage was founded by a Tyrian colony, 
about 869 B. C. according to thofe who a (bribe the 
liigheft antiquity to that city; but, according to others, 
it was founded only in 769 or 770 B. C. in Europe 
a very conftderable revolution took place about 900 
J 3 .C. The Heraclidse, Whom we have formerly been 
expelled from Greece by Atreus the father of Aganten- 
non, after feveral unfuccefsful attempts, a11 aft con¬ 
quered the Whole PelopOttnefus. From this time rbe 
Grecian Rates became more civilized, and their hi- 
ftory lefs obfeure. The inftitution, or rather the 
revival and continuance of che Olympic games, in 
776 B. C. alfo greatly facilitated the writing not only 
of their hiftory, but that of other nations ; for as each 
Olympiad conftfted of four years, the chronology of 
every important even: became indubitably fixed by re¬ 
ferring it to fuch and Rich an Olympiad. In 748 B. C. 
or the laft year of the feven'th Olympiad, the foun¬ 
dations of the city of Rome were laid by Romulus ; 
and, 43 years after, the Spartan ftate was new mo¬ 
delled, and received from Lycurgus thofe laws,by ob- 
ferving of which it afterwards arrived at fuch a pitch 
of fplendor. 

Stateofthe With the beginning of the 2&th Olympiad, or 568 
world at B. C. commences the third general period above men- 
the begin- tioned/when profane hiftOry becomesfomewhat more 
ning of the dear, and the relations Concerning the different na- 
third gene- t j ons rna y b e depended upoh with tome degree of cer- 
ra peno . The ge'ritral ftate of the world was at that 

time as follows.—The northern parts of Europe Were 
either thinly inhabited, or filled with unknown and 
barbarous nations, the anceftors of thofe who after¬ 
wards deftroyed the Roman empire. France and 
Spain were inhabited by the Gdmerians or Celtes. 
Italy was divided, into a number of petty Hates, ari- 
fing partly from Gauliff 2nd partly from Grecian co¬ 
lonies ; amotigWhich the Romans had already become 
formidable. They Were governed by their king Ser- 
Vios Tullius; had increafed their city by the demolition 
«f Alba Longa, and the removal of its Inhabitants to 
Ronie ; and had enlarged their dominions by fevetal 
rities taken from their neighbours. Greece was" alfo 
divided into a number of linall ftateS, among Which 
the Athenians and Spartans, being tile moft remark¬ 
able, were rivals to each other. The former had, 
about 599 B. C. received an excellent legiflation from- 
$olon, and W’ere enriching themfelves by navigation 
and commerce; tbe latter were become formidable by 
the martial infiitutions of Lycurgus ; and having con¬ 
quered Meffina, and-added its territory ro their own,, 
were juftly efteemed the molt powerful people in 
Greece. The other ftates of moft confidefation were 
Corinth, Thebes, Argos, and Arcadia.—la Aha great 


revolutions had taken place. The ancient kingdom of Civil 
Affyria was deftroyed by the Medes and Babylonians, Hift ory.^ 
its capitalcity Nineveh utterly ruined, and thegreateft v 
part of its inhabitants carried to Babylon. Nay, the 
Very materials with which it wasbttilt were carried off, 
to adorn and give ftrength to that ftately metropolis, 
which was then undoubtedly th-e tint city in the world. 
Nebuchadnezzar, a wife and valiant prince, now fat 
on the throne of Babylon. By him the kingdom of 
Judaea was totally overthrown in 587 B. C. Three 
years before this he had taken and razed the city of 
Tyre, and over-run all the kingdom of Egypt. He 
is even faid by Jofephus to have conquered Spain, and 
reigned there nine years, after which be abandoned it, 
to the Carthaginians ; bucthis feems by no means pro¬ 
bable. The extent of the Babylonian empire is nor. 
certainly known : but from what is recorded of it we 
may conclude, that it was not at all inferior even in. 
this refpeft to any that ever exifted ; as the feriptura- 
tells us it was fuperiorjn wealth to any of the fucceed- 
ingones. We know that it comprehended Phoenicia, 

Paleftine, Syria, Babylonia, Media, and Perfia, and 
not improbably India alfo ; and from a confederation- 
of this vaft extent of territory, and the riches with 
which every one of thefe countries abounded, we may. 
form fonte idea of the wealth and power of this mo¬ 
narch. When we confider alfo, that the whole 
ftrength of this mighty empire was employed in beau-- 
tifyiflg the metropolis, we cannot look upon the won¬ 
ders of that city as related by Herodotus to be at all in-- 
credible: See Baby Lon; and Akchiteciurs, n Q 13.. 

As to Wllat palled in the republic of Carthage about, 
thistifne, we are quite in thedark'; there btiRgachafrn. 
in its billory for no lefs than 300 years. 

4. The fourth general period of hiftory, namely, Fourth f>e— 
from the end of the fabulous times to the conqueft of riod. Hi- 
Baby Ion by Cyrus, is very fhort, including no more ft° r y °G k ~ 
than 31 years. Thisfndden revolution was occafioned Babylonia*! 
by the mifeondufl of Eyil incrodai b, Ncbuthadiiez- en ’* UM " 
zar’s fon, even in his father’s life-time. For having, in 
a great hnniiiig-match oft oc-cafion of his -marriage, 
entered the Country of the Medes, and fotne of his 
troops comiftg up at the fame time to relieve the gar- 
rifons in thofe places, he joined them to thofe already 
with him,arid without the leaf! provocation txegatt to 
plunder and lay wafte tbe neighbouring country. This 
produced an immediate revolt, which quickly extended- 
over all Media and Perfia.. The Mfcdes, headed by 
Aftyages and his fon Cyaxares, drove back Evil-mero- 
dach alid his party with great flaUghrer ; nor doth it- 
appeaf that they were afterwards reduced even by 
Nebuchadnezzar himfelf. The new empire continued 
daily to gather ftrength ; and at laft Cyrus, Aftyages’S-i 
grandfon, a prince of great prudence and valour, being 
made generaliflimo of the Median and Perfian forces, 
took Babylon itfelf in the year 538 B. C. as related 
tinder the article Babylon . ig 

During this period the RotrtanS increafed in power Of the 
under the wife adminiftration of theit king ServiuS Romans# 
Tullius, who, though a pacific prince, rendered his Gr *yks, 
people more formidable by a peace of 20 years than ^ 
his predeceflbrs had done by all their viflories. Thfe jj anSt 
Greeks, even at this early period, began to interfere 
\vi£li tbe Perfians, on account of the loiliaus 6r Gre¬ 
cian cOtohles irt Afi'a Minor. Thefe had been fub- 

dited t 
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Civil dtted by Croe-fas king of Lydia about the year 562, 
Hiftory. the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s death. Whether the 

N*~v-Lydians had been fubdued by the Habylonilh monarch 

or not, is not now to be afeertained ; though it is 
very probable that they were either in fuhjeaion to 
him, or greatly awed by his power, as before his 
death nothing conliderable was undertaken by them. 
It is indeed probable, that during the in Unity of Nebn- 
chadnczzar,fpoken of byDaniel, theaffairs of hisking- 
doin would fall into confuiion; and many of thofe prin¬ 
ces whom he formerly retained in fubjcclioii would let 
up for themfelves. Certain it is, however, that if the 
Babylonians did not regard Croftus as their fubjedt, 
they looked upon him to be a very faithful ally; info- 
much that they celebrated an annual ft aft iu comme¬ 
moration of a vidlory obtained by him over the Scy¬ 
thians. After the death of Nebuchadnezzar, Croefus 
fubdued many nations in Alia Minor, and among the 
reft the Ioniaus, as already related. They were, how¬ 
ever, greatly attached to his government; for though 
theypaid him tribute, and were obliged to furnilh him 
with fome forces in time of war, they were yet free 
from all kind ofoppreflion. When Cyrus therefore was 
proceeding in his conquefts of different parts of the 
Babylonilh empire, before he proceeded to attack the 
capital, the lonians refufed to fubmit to him, though 
he offered them very advantageous terms. But ibon 
after, Crcefus himfelf being defeated and taken pri- 
foner, the lonians fent ambalfadors to Cyrus, offering 
to fubmit on the terms which had formerly been p;o- 
pofed. Thefe terms were now refufed ; and the le- 
F.ians being determined to refill, applied to the Spar¬ 
tans for aid. Though the Spartans at that time could 
not be prevailed upon to give their countrymen any 
aliiftance, they feart ambaffadors to Cyrus with a 
threatening melfage ; to which he returned a contemp¬ 
tuous anfwer, and then forced the lonians to fubmit 
at difcreti.m, five years before the taking of Baby lop. 
Thus commenced the hatred between the Greeks and 
Perfians; and thus we fee,, that in the-two firft great 
monarchies the feeds of their dellrudtion were fawn 
e\ en before the monarchies themfelves were eilablifir- 
ed. For while Nebuchadnezzar was raiiingthe Babylo- 
nilh empire to its utmoft height, his foil wasdeftroying 
What his father built up ; and at the very time when 
Cyrus was oftablilhing the Petfian monarchy., by his . 
Hi-timedfeverity. to the Greeks he made that warlike 
people his enemies, whom his fuccellors were by no 
means able to relift, and who would probably have 
overcome Cyrus himfelf, had they united in order to 
attack him. The tranfaCfions of Africa during this pe¬ 
riod are almoft entirely unknown j though we cannot 
doubt that the Carthaginians enriched themfelves by 
. means of their commerce, which enabled them af¬ 
terwards toattain to fuch a conliderable lhare of power. 
Flftheene- 5 ‘ Cyrus having now become mailer of dll the. call, 
Ml period, the Aiiaiic affairs cominued for fome time in a Hate of 
Hiftory tranquillity. The Jews obtained leave to return to 
efthejews, their own country) rebuild their temple, and again-. 
Babyloni- el^ablifh their worfhip, of all which an accountis given 
rian/lw*" i n l ^ e f acre d writings, though undoubtedly they muff: 

’ ’ have becil in a ftate of dependence on the Perfians . 

from that time forward. Cambyfes the fuccefforof Cy¬ 
rus added Egypt to his empire, which had either not; 
id brained to Cyrus, or revoked loon .after his death.. 


He intended alfo to have fubdued the Carthaginians; civil 
but as the Phoenicians refufed to fupply him with Hiftory,. 

Ihips to fi^ht againll their own countrymen, he was - v —* 

ODliged to lay this defigti alide. 

in 517 B. C. the Babylonians finding themfelves 
grievouily opprelfed by their Periianmailers, refolved 
to lhake off"the yoke, and fet up for themfelves. For 
this purpofc, they took care to ltore their city with all 
manner of provisions ; and when Darius Iiyftafpes, 
then king of Pcrlia, advanced agfinft them, they took 
the nioft barbarous method that can be imagined of 
preventing an unnecelTary confumption of thofe pro., 
vilions, which they had fo carefully amalfed. Having 
collected all the women, old men, and children, into 
one place, they ftrangied them without diftindtion,. 
whether vyives, fathers, mothers, brothers, oriillers; 
every one being allowed tofave only the wife he liked - 
belt, and a maid fervant to do the work of the houfe. 

This cruel policy did not avail (hem : their city was- 
taken by treachery (for it was impoffible to take it 
by force) ; after which the king caufed the walls of. 
it to be beaten down from 200 to 50 cubits height, . 
that their ftrength might no longer give encourage¬ 
ment to the inhabitants to revolt. Darius then turned 
his arms againll the Scythians ; but finding that ex¬ 
pedition turn out both tedious and unprofitable, he 
diredted his courfe eallward., and reduced all the 
country as far.as the river Indus. In the mean time, 
the lonians revolted; and being affillcd by the Greeks,-- 
a war commenced between the two nations,which was 
not thoroughly exdnguilhed but by the deiirudlion of 
the Periian empire, in 330 B. C. The lonians, how¬ 
ever, were for this time obliged to fubmit, after a war 
of lix years ; and were treated with great feverity by 
the Perfians. The conqueft of Greece itfelf was then, 
projected : but the expeditions for that purpofe ended, 
moil unfortunately for the Perlians 3 and encouraged 
the Greeks to make reprifals on them, in which they- 
fucceeded according, to their utmoft wilbes; and had . 
it only been poflible for them to have agreed among 
themfelves, the downfal of the Perfxan empire would.) 
have happened muchfooner than it did. See Athens; 

Sparta, Macebon, and Persia. 

In 459 B. C. the Egyptians made an attempt to 
recover their liberty, but were reduced after a war of. 
fix years. In 413 B. C. they revolted, a fecond time : 
and being afiifted by the Sidonians, drew upon the 
latter that terrible deftruclion foretold by the prophets; 
while they themfelves were fo thoroughly humbled,. 
that they never after made any attempt to recover, 
their liberty. 

The year 403 B. C. proved remarkable for the re- 
voltof Cyrus againll his brother Artaxerxes Mnemon; 
in which, throiighhisownralhnefs.,he mifcarried, and 1 
loft his life.at the battle of Cunaxa in tlte province of 
Babylon. Ten thoufand Greek mercenaries,who ferv- jo¬ 
ed in his army, made their way back into Greece, Xeno- 
thoughftirroundedon all fides.by the enemy,and in the phonYw* 
heart.of .a hoftik country. In this retreat they were treat., 
commanded by Xenophon,who has received the bigheft 
praifes on account of his condudl and military Ikillin 
bringing it to a happy conclufion. Two years after, 
the invalions of Agelilaus king of Sparta threatened 
the Periian empire with total deiirudlion ; front which 
however, it was relievedhy his being recalled in-order. 

t<r» 
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Civil to defcnJ his own country sgfind the other Grecian 
Hifl ory. dates j ami after this the Pcrliail affairs continued in 
4I a more profperons way till the time of Alexander. 
Hiftory of During all this time, the volatile and giddy temper 
thcGreeks. of the Greeks, together with their euthufiaftic deiirc 
■of romantic exploits,were preparing fetters for them- 
felves, which indeed feemed to be abfolutely neceffary 
to prevent them from dedroying one another. A zeal 
for liberty was what they all pretended; but on every 
occafion it appeared, that this love of liberty was only 
a defire of do minion. No date in Greece cottld bear to 
lee another equal toitfelf ; and hence their perpetnasL 
■coutcfts for pre-eminence, which could not bat weaken 
the whole body, and render them an eafy prey to an 
ambitious and politic prince, -who was capable of ta¬ 
king advantage of thofe diviiions. Being all equally 
impatient of redraint, theynever could bear to fubmit 
to any regular government ; and hence their determi¬ 
nations were nothing but the decifions of a mere mob, 
of which they had afterwards almoft condantly reafon 
, to repent. Hence alfo their bafe treatment of thofe 
eminent men whom they ought mod td have honoured; 
as Milliades, Ariftides,Themidocles, Alcibiades, So. 
crates, Phocion, &c. .The various, tranfaCUons be¬ 
tween the Grecian dates, though they make a very 
eonfiderable figure in particular hiftory, make none at 
all in a general Iketch of thehiftory of the world. We 
fliall therefore only obferve, that in 404 B. C. the A- 
thenian power was in a manner totally broken by the 
taking of their city by the Spartans. In 370, that of 
the Spartans receiveda fevere check from theThebans 
at the battle of LetiCtra ; and eight years after was 
fflill further reduced by the battle of Maniinea. Epa- 
niinondas, the great enemy of the Spartans was killed; 
but this only proved a more fpeedy means of fubju- 
'gating all the ftates to a foreign, and at that time 
defpicable, power. The Macedonians, a barbarous 
nation, lying to the north of the fiates of Greece, were 
two years after the death of Epaminondasredueed to 
the lowed ebb by the Illyrians, another nation ofbar- 
barians in the neighbourhood. The king of Macedon 
-being killed in an engagement, Philip his brother 
departed from Thebes, where he had dudied the art of 
war under Epaminondas,inorderto take poffeflionof 
hiskingdom. Being a man of great prudence and poli¬ 
cy, he quickly fettled his own affairs; vanquilhed the 
Illyrians; and, beingnodrangertotheweakenedfitua- 
tion of Greece, began almod immediately to meditate 
-the couqued of it. The particulars of this emerprize 
are related under the article Macedon : here itisfuf- 
Jcient to. take notice, chat .by fird attacking thofe he 
was fure he could overcome, by corrupting thofe whom 
he thought it dangerous to attack, by.fometimes pre¬ 
tending to affid one date and fometimes another, and 
by impofing upon all as bed ferved his turn, he at 
Had put it out of the power of the Greeks to make 
.any refidance, at lead fuch as could keep him from 
gaining his end. In 338 B. C. he procured himfelf 
to be elected general of the Amphi&yons, or council 
of the Grecian dates, under pretence of fettling fonte 
troubles at that time in Greece ; but having once ob¬ 
tained liberty to enter that country with an army, he 
quickly convinced the dates that they mud all fubmit 
jo his will. He was oppofed by the Athenians and 
Thebans; but the intellihe wars of Greece had cut off 
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all her great men, and no general was now to be Civil 
found ;..pab!e of oppofing Philip with fuccefs. Hiftory, 

The xlnjr of Macedon being now under of all --v— 

Greece, projected the conqued of A(ia. To this he 
was encouraged by the ill fuccefs which hadattended 
the Perfians in their expeditions againd Greece, the 
fncceflcs of the Greeks in their invaftons, and the re¬ 
treat of the ten thoufand under Xenophon. All thefe 
events fhowed the wcaknefsof the Perfians, their vad 
inferiority to the Greeks in military ficill, and how 
eafily their empire might be overthrown by a propea- 
union among the dates. 2a 

Philip was preparing to enter upon his grand defign, Conqueftof 
when he was murdered by fomc affaflins. His fon A- Perfuby 
lexandcr was poffeffed of every quality neceffary for Alexander, 
the execution of fo great a plan ; and his impetuofity 
of temper made him execute it with a rapidity un¬ 
heard of either before or fince. It mud -be confeffed, 
indeed, that the Perfian empire was now ripe for de- 
druCtion, and could not in all probability have with- 
doodan enemy much lefs powerful than Alexander. 

The Afiadcshave in all ages been much inferior to the 
European nations in valour and military (kill. They 
Were now funk in luxury and effeminacy ; and what 
wasworfe, they feem at this period tohave beenfeired 
with that infatuation and didraCtion of counfcls which 
fcarce ever fails to be a forerunner of the dedruftion 
of any nation. The Periian minidersperfuaded their 
fovereign to rejeCl the prudent advice that was given 
him, of diftreffingAlexander by laying wade the coun¬ 
try, and thus forcing him to return for want of provi- 
dons. Nay, they even prevented him from engaging 
the enemyin the mod proper manner, by dividing his 
forces; and perfuaded him to put Charideinus the A- 
thenian to death, who had promifed, with roo,ooo 
men, of whom one third were mercenaries,to drive the 
Greeks out of Alia. In Ihort, Alexander met with 
only two cheeks in his Perfian expedition. The one 
was from the cky of Tyre,whichfor feven months re¬ 
fitted his utmod efforts ; the other was from Memnon 
the Rhodian, who had undertaken to invade Macedo¬ 
nia. The fird of thefe obdacles Alexander at lad got 
over, and treated the governor and inhabitants with 
the utmod cruelty. The other was fcarce felt-; for 
Memnon died after reducing fome of the Grecian 
ifiands, and Darius had no other general capable of 
conducting the undertaking. The power of the Per¬ 
fian empire was totally broke'by the victory gained 
over Darius at Arbela in 331 B. C. and nextyear a 
total end was pilt to it by the murder of the king by 
Beffus one of his fubjeCts. 

The ambition of Alexander was nor to be fatisfied His cor- 
with the poffdfion of the kingdom of Perlia, or indeed quell of o- 
of any other on earth. Nothing lefs than the total therna- 
fnbjeftion of the world irfelf feemed fufficient to him ; 
and therefore he was now prompted to intrade every 
country of which he could only learn the name, whe¬ 
ther it had belonged t® the Perfians or not. In con- 
fequence of this difpofition, he invaded and reduced 
Hyrcania, Ba&ria, Sogdia, and all that vad traCl of 
countrynow called Bukharia. Atlad, having entered 
India, he reduced all the nations to the river Hypha- 
-fis, one of the branches of the Indus; But when he 
would have proceeded farther, and extended his con- 
quefts quite to the eadern extremities of Afia, liis 

troops 
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Civil troops pofitively refufed'to follow him farther, and he 

Hiftory. was conltralned 10 return. In 323, this mighty poll- 

' V-' qncror died of a fever; without having time to Rule 

the affairs of his vail extenaeu empire, or even to 
*4 name 1;is fuccclTor. 

Hiftory «f While the Grecian empire thus fuddenly fprung up 
the Ro- in the cart, the rival dates of'Rome and Carthage were 
nuns. making conlkicraule advances in the weft. 1 he Ro¬ 
mans were eitablilhing tbtir empire on the molt folid 
foundations ; to which their particular fituation natu¬ 
rally contributed. Being originally little better than a 
parcel of law lefs banditti, r they weredelpifed and hated 
by the neighbouring dates. This foon produced wars ; 
in which, at fird from accidental circumdances, and 
afterwards from their fuperior valour and conduct, the 
Romans proved alinod conllantly victorious. The jea- 
loulies which prevailed among the Itali n dates, and 
their ignorance of their trueintered, prevented them 
fromcombiningagaindthat afpiriug nation,and crulh- 
ing it in its infancy, which they might eadiy have 
done; while in the mean time the Romans, being kept 
ill a date of continual warfare, became at lad fuch ex¬ 
pert foldiers, that no other date on earth could redd 
them. During the time of their kings they had made 
a very conliderable figure among the Italian nations; 
bat after their expullion, and the commencement of 
the republic, their conqueds became much more rapid 
and extendve. In 501 B. C. they fubdued the Sa¬ 
bines ; eight years after, the Latins ; and in 399 the 
city of Veii, the dronged in Italy excepting Rome it- 
fielf, was taken after a rege of ten years. Butin the 
midd of their fuccelles a fudden irruption of the Gauls 
had almod put an end to their power and nation at 
once. The city was burnt to the ground in 383 B.C. 
and the capitol on the point of being furprifed, when 
the Gauls,who were climbing up the walls in the night 
•See were accidentallydifeoveredandrepulfed*. Inalhort 
•fitter. time Rome was rebuilt with much greater fplcndor 
than before, but now a general revolt and combina¬ 
tion of the nations formerly fubdued took place. The 
Romans, however, dill got the better, of their ene¬ 
mies ; but, even at the time of the celebrated Camil- 
lus’s death, which happened about 352 B. C. their 
territories fcarce extended fix or feven leagues from 
.the capital. The republic.from the beginning was 
agitated by thofe dilfentions which at lad proved its 
ruin. The people had been divided by Romulus into 
two clades, namely Patricians and Plebeians, anfwer- 
ing to Britilh nobility and commonalty- Between thefe 
two bodies were perpetual jealouiies and contentions; 
which retarded the progrefs of the Roman conqueds, 
and revived the hopesof the nations they had conquer¬ 
ed. Thp tribunes of the-people were perpetually op- 
poling the confulsand military tribunes. The fenate 
had often recourfe to a dictator endowed with abfolute 
power; and then the valour and experience of the.Ro- 
man troops made them‘victorious : but the return of 
douiedic feditions gave the fubjugated nations *n op. 
portunity of lhaking off the yoke. Thus had the 
Romans continued for near 400 years, running the 
fame round of wars with the fiine enemies, and-.reap- 
iog very little advantage from their conqueds, till at 
lad matters were compounded by choolingoneof the 
eonlulsfrom among the plebeians ; and from this time 
Chiefly we may date the profperity of Rome, fo that 


by the time that Alexander the Great died they were Civil 
held in conliderable edimation among foreign nations. Hiftory. 

The Carthaginians in the mean time continued to ' v * 
enricii rhemlelvcs by commerce; but, being Id's con- oftheCar- 
veriant in military affair/, were by no means equal to thagiuians, 
the Romans in power, tiiough they excelled them in and of Si- 
wealth. A new date, however, made its appearance c uy* 
during this period, which may be faid to have taught 
the Carthaginians the art of war, and by bringing 
them into the neighbourhood of the Romans, proved 
the fird fonree of contention between thefe two pow¬ 
erful nations. This was the ifland of Sicily. At what 
time people were fird fettled on it, is not now to 
be afeertained. The fird inhabitants we read of were 
calk'd Sicani, Steals, Leejlrigoues , &c. but of ihefe*\ve 
know little or nothing. In the fccond year of the 
17th Olympiad, or 710 B. C. fome Greek colonies 
are faid to have arrived on the ifland, and in a fliort 
time founded feveral cities, of which Syracufe was the 
chief. The Syracufans at lad fubdiud the original 
inhabitants; though it doth not appear that the lat¬ 
ter were ever well afferied to their government, and 
therefore w ere on all occafions ready to revolt. The 
fird condderable prince, or, (as he is called by the 
Greeks^ tyrant of Syracufe, was Gelou, who obtained 
the fovereignty about the year 483 B. C. At what 
time the Carthaginians fird carried their armsinto Si¬ 
cily is not certainly known ; only we are allured, that 
they poffeffed fome part of the idand as early as 303 
B. C. For in the time of the fird confuls, the Ro¬ 
mans and Carrhaginians entered into a treaty chiefly 
in regard to matters of navigation and commerce; by 
which it was dipulated, that the Romans who fhould 
touch at Sardinia, or that part of the ifland which be¬ 
longed to Carthage fhould be received therein the fame 
manner as the Carthaginians themfelvcs. Whence it 
appears,that the dominion ofCarthage already extend¬ 
ed over Sardinia and part of Sicily : but in 28 years 
after, they had been totally driven out by Gelon ; 
which probably was the firdexploit per form edby.him. 

This appears from his fpeech to the Athenian and 
Spartan ambalfadors who delired hisaflidaxiceagaind 
the forces of Xerxes king of Perfia. The Carthagj* 
nians.made many attempts to regain their polfelfions in 
this ifland, which occaiioned long and bloody wars be¬ 
tween them and the Greeks, as related tinder the ar¬ 
ticles Garth age and Sicily. This ifland alfo proved 
the feene of much daughter andbloodlhed in the wars 
of the Greeks with one another*. Before the year *S ecjtfo„, 
323 B. C. however, theCarthaginians had made them- and Sparta. 
felves mailers of a very con fid er able part of the ifland; . 
from whence all the power of the Greeks could not. 
diflodge them. It is proper alfo to obferve, that af¬ 
ter the deftruftion of Tyre by Alexander the Great, 
almolt all the.commerce in the weflern p^rt of the 
world fell to the lhare of the Carthaginiatns. Whether 
they had at this time made any fettlement in Spain, is 
not known. It is certain, thatthey iraded to that 
country for the fake of the filver, jn which it was 
very rich ; as they probably alfo did to Britain, for 
the tin with which it abounded. a <5 

6 . The beginningpf the fixth period prefentsus with Suth peri- 
a Hate of the world entirely different from the fore- °d. Hiftory 
going. We now behold all the eaftern part of, the of Bw Ma- 
world, from the confines of Italy >0 the river Indus, * odo . n,an 

and empi ' re - 



Civil and beyond it, newly united in one vaft empire, and 
Kift ory. at the fame time ready to fall to pieces for want of a 
' v ' proper head; theweftern world tilled with fierce and, 
i'avage nations, whom the rival republics of Carthage 
and Rome were preparing to enflave as fail as they 
coaid. The firft remarkable events took place in tire 
Macedonian empire:—Alexander, as already obferved, 
had not dillindtly named any fucceffor ; ‘•but he had 
left behind him a victorious, and, we may fay, itmn- 
ciblc army, commanded by mod; expert officers, all of 
them ambitiousof fupreme authority. It-Is not to be 
fuppofed-that peace could long be prefefved in fuch a 
iituation. For a number of years, indeed, nothing was 
to be feen or heard ofbut the moil horrid (laughters, 
and '.vickednefs of every kind, until at Laft the mother, 
wives, children, brothers, and evenfillcrs of Alexan¬ 
der were cut off ; not one Of the family cf that great 
conqueror-being leftalive. When matters were a little 
fettled, four new empires, each of them of no fmall 
'extent, had arifen out of the empire of Alexander. 
Caflander, the fon of Antipater, had Macedonia, and 
all Greece ; Astigonus, Afia Minor ; Seleucus had 
Babylon, and the eaftern provinces; and Ptolemy 
Lagus, Egypt, and the weftern ones. One of thefe 
empires, however, Quickly fell; Antigonus being de¬ 
feated and killed by Seleucus and Lylimachus at the 
'bartle of Ipfus, in 301 B. C. The greateft part of 
ffiis dominions then fell to Seleucus ; but feveral pro- 
winces took the opportunity of thefe coufulions to 
fhake off the Macedonian yoke altogether ; and thus 
were formed the kingdoms of Pontus, Bithynia, Per- 
Igamus, Armenia, and Cappadocia. The two moft 
powerful and permanent empires,however, were thofe 
-of Syria, founded by Seleucus, and Egypt by Ptolemy 
Lagus. The kings of Macedon, though they did not 
preferve the fame authority over the Grecian fiates 
^hatAlexander, Antipater, and Caflander, had done, 
yet effectually prevented them from thofe outrages 
upon one atlother^Tor which they had formerly been 
fo remarkable. Indeed, it is fomewhat difficult to de¬ 
termine whether their condition was better or worfe 
than before they were conquered by Philip ; fince, 
though they were now prevented from dellroying one 
another, they were molt grievoufly opprefled by the 
Macedonian tyrants. 

While the ealtern parts of the world were thus de¬ 
luged with blood, and the fucceflors of Alexander 
were pulling to pieces the empire which he had efta- 
blilhed ; the Romans and Carthaginians proceeded in 
^ their attempts to enflave the nationsof the weft. The 
©f the R.O- Romans, ever engaged in war, coaquered one city 
snans and and ftate after another, till about the year 253 B.C. 
Carthagi- they had made themfelvesmafters ofalmoft the whole 
wiaiw. of Italy. During all this time they had met only with 
a futgle check in their conquefts ; and that was the 
invafion of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, That ambitious 
and fickle prinee had projected the conqnelt of Italy, 
which he fancied would be an eafy matter. Accord- 
ingly, in 271 B. C. he entered that country, and 
maintained a war with the Romans for fix years ; till 
at laft, being utterly defeated by Curius Dentatus, he 
was obliged to return. 

The Romans had no fconer made themfeives mafters 
mi Italy, than they wanted only a pretence to carry 
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their arms out of it; and this pretence was foon found civil 
out. Being ‘invited into Sicily to aflift the Mamer- Hiftorf. ^ 
tines againft Hiero king of Syracufe and the Car- w 
thaginians, they immediately commenced a war with 
‘the latter, which continued with the utmoft fury for 
*23 years. The war ended greatly to the difadvan.tage 
of the Carthaginians, chiefly owing to the bad con- 
dutft of their generals; none of whom, Hamilcar Bar¬ 
cas alone excepted, feem to have been pofi'efled of any 
degree of military fkill; andthe ftate had fuffered to» 
many misfortunes before he entered upon the com¬ 
mand, for him or any other to retrieve it at that time. 

The confequence of this war was the.entire lofs of 
Sicily to the Carthaginians ; and foen after, the Ro¬ 
mans feized on the iflar.d of Sardinia. 

Hamilcar perceiving that there was now no alter¬ 
native, but that in a fnort time either Carthage muft 
conquer Rome, or Rome would conquer Carthage, 
bethought himfelf of a method by which his country 
might become equal to that haughty republic. This 
was by reducing all Spain, in which the Carthagini¬ 
ans had already confiderable pofleffions, andfrom the 
mines of which they drew great advantages. He 
had, therefore, no fooner finifhed the war with the 
mercenaries, which fucceeded that with the Romans, 
than he fet about the conqneft of Spain. This, how¬ 
ever, he did not live to accomplifh, though he made 
great progrefs in it. His fon Afdrubal continued the 
war with fuccefs ; till at laft, the Romans, jealous of 
his progrefs, perfuaded him to enter into a treaty with 
them, by which he engaged himfelf to make the river 
Iberus the boundary of hid conquefts. This treaty 
probably was never ratified by the fenate of Carthage; 

• nor, though it had, would it have been regarded by 
Hannibal, who fucceeded Afdrubal in the command, 
and had (worn perpetual enmity with the Romans. 

The tranfaftions of the fecond Punic war are perhaps 
the moft remarkable which the hiftory of the world 
can afford. Certain it is, that nothing can fhow more 
clearly the flight foundations upon which the greateft 
empires are built. Wenow fee the Romans, the na¬ 
tion moft remarkable for their military fkill in the 
whole world, and who, for more than 500 years, had 
been conftantly victorious, unable to relift the efforts 
of one Angle man. At the fame time we fee this man, 
though-evidently the firft general in the world, loft 
folely for want of a flight fnpport. In former times, 
the republic of Carthage fupplied her generals in Si¬ 
cily with hundreds of thonfands, though their entef- 
prizes were almoft conftantly unfuccefsful; but now 
Hannibal, the conqueror of Italy, was obliged to 
abandon his defign, merely for want of 20 or 30,000 
men. That degeneracy and infatuation, which never 
fails to overwhelm a falling nation, or raffier which 
is the caufe of its fall, had now infected the councils 
of Carthage, and the fuppljes were denied. Neither 
was Carthage the only infatuated nation at this time. 

Hannibal, whofe prudence never forfook him either 
inprofperity or adverfity, in the height of his good 
fortune had concluded an alliance with Philip king of 
Macedon. Had that prince fent an army to the af- 
fiftance of the Carthag nians in Italy immediately 
after the battle of Cannae, there can be no doubt blit 
the Romans would haye been forced to accept of that 

peace 
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Civil peace which they foffiahghtily refufed f; and indeed, 
Hiftory. this offer of peace, in the midfl offo much fuccefs, is 
an inftance of moderation which perhaps does more 
tfa-jf, n* r " honour to the Carthaginian general than all the mili- 
laj. tary exploits lie performed. Philip, however, could 
not be roufed from his indolence, nor fee that his own 
ruin was connected with that of Carthage, The Ro¬ 
mans had nowmade themfelves mailers of Sicily: afier 
which they recalled Marccllus, with his vidlorious ar¬ 
my, to be employed again!! Hannibal; and the con¬ 
fluence at lafl was, that the Carthaginian armies, 
unfupported in Italy, could not conquer it, but were 
recalled Into Africa, which the Romans had invaded. 
Thefouthern nationsfeem to have been as blind to 
their own intereft as the northern ones. They ought 
to have feen, that it was neceffary for them topreferve 
Carthage from being deftrnyed ; but, inftead of this, 
Mafmiffa king ofNumidia aiv d with the Romans, 
and- by his means Hannibal was overcome at the 
•S ctZama. battle ofZama*, which finiflied the fecond Punic war, 
,8 in 188 B. C. 

Of Egypt The event the fecond Punic war determined the 
asd Syria, fate ofalmofl all the other nations in the world. All 
t-his time, indeed, the empires of Egypt, Syria, and 
Greece, had been promoting their own rain by 
mutual wars and inteftine divider The Syrian 
empire was now governed by Antiochus. the Great, 
who feems to have had little right to fuch a title. 
His empire, though diminilhed by the defection of 
the Parthians, was /till very powerful; and to him 
Hannibal applied, after he was obliged to leave 
bis country, as related under Carthage, n° 152. 
Antiochus, however, had not fufficient judgment 
to fee the necefficy of following that great man’s 
advice ; nor would the Carthaginians be prevailed 
upon to contribute their affiftance againft the nation 
which was foon to deftroy them without any provo¬ 
cation. The pretence for war on the parr, of die Ro¬ 
mans was, that Antiochus would not declare his 
Greek fubjefts in Afia to be fre'e and independent 
Rates ; a requifition which neither the Romans nor 
any other nation had a right to make. The event of 
all was that Antiochus was every where defeated, 
and forced to conclude a peace upon very difadvanta- 
geous terms. 

l 3 f Greece. In Europe, matters went on in the fame way; the 
Rates of Greece; weary of the tyranny of the Mace¬ 
donians, entered into a refolution of recovering their 
liberties. For this purpofe was framed the Achaean 
f SeeGr<«« Leaguef ; but as they could hot agree among them¬ 
felves, they at lift came tti the imprudent determination 
of calling in the Rorhans to defend them againft Philip 
king of Macedon. This produced a war, in which 
the Romans \tfere victorious. The Macedonians, 
however; were (till fortriidable ; and; as the intention 
of thfe Romans to enflavc the Wliole world could no 
longer be doubted, Perfens, the fuccellbr of Philip, re¬ 
newed the "War. Through his own cowardice he loft 
a decifive engagement, dnd with it his kingdom, which 
30 fhbmitted to the Romans in 167 B. C. 

Deftruc-: Macedon being thus conquered, the next ftep was 

tion of utterly to exterminate the Carthaginians ; whofe re- 
Carthage public, notwithftanding the many difafters that hud 
riath" 0 " b f fallen it, was ftill formidable. It is true, the Car¬ 
thaginians were giving no offence ; nay, they even 
Vcl. VIII. 


made the moft abjeCt fubmiffions to the fepubllc of Civil 
Rome; but all was not fufficient. War was declared Hiftory. 
a third time againft that unfortunate ftate ; there was ' w ' 
now no Hahnibal to command their armies, and the 
city fvas utterly deftrdye'd 146 B. C. The fame year 
the Romans put an end to the liberties they had pre¬ 
tended to grant the cities of Greece, by the entire de» 
ftrudtion of Corinth. See that article. 

After the death of Antiochus the Great, the af- Hiftory 
fairs of Syria and Egypt went on from bad to worfe. Egypt, Sy- 
The degenerate princes which filled the thrones of™. an, t 
thofc empires, regarding only their own pleafures, 
either fpent their time in oppreffing their fub- 
jedts, or in attempting to deprive each other of their 
dominions, by which means they became a more eafy 
prey to the Romans. So far indeed were they froia 
taking any means to fecure themfelves againft the o- 
vdrgrown power of that repblic, that the kings both 
of Syria and Egypt fometimes applied to the Romans 
as protedtors. Their downfal, however, did not hap¬ 
pen within the period of which we now treat.—The 
only other trmfadtion which makes any confidcrable 
figure in th'fc Syrian empire is the oppreffidn of the 
Jews by Antiochus Epiphp.nes. After their return 
from the Babylouilh captivity, they continued in fub- 
jeftion to the Perfians till the time of Alexander. 

From that time they were fubjedt to the kings of 
Egypt or Syria, as the fortune of either happened to 
prevail. Egypt being reduced to a low ebb by Anti¬ 
ochus' Epiphanes, the Jews fell under his dominion ; 
and being feverely treated by him, imprudently fhow- 
ed forne figns of joy on a report of his death. This 
brought him againft them with a powerful army ; and 
in 170 B. C. he took Jerufalem by ftorm, commit¬ 
ting themoft horrid cruelties on the inhabitants, in- 
fomuch that they were obliged to hide themfelves in 
caverns and in holes of rocks to avoid his fury. Their 
religion Was totally abollihed, their temple profaned, 
an image of Jhpiter Olympius fet up on the al¬ 
tar of burnt-offerings: which profanation is thought 
t6 be the abomination of deflation irtentioned by tHe 
prophet Daniel. This revolution, however, was of 
no long continuance. Ih 167 B. C. Mattathias re- 
ftored the true worfhip in moft of the cities of Judea; 
and in 165 the temple was purified, and the worlhip 
therereflored by Judas Maccabaeus, This wasfollow- 
e'd by a long feriCs of wars between the Syrians and 
Jews, in which the latter were almoft always victori¬ 
ous ; and before thefe wars were finilhed, the deftruc- 
tion of Carthhge happened, which puts an end to the 
fixth genera] period formerly mentioned. 

7. The beginning of the feventh period prefents us seventh 
with a view of the ruins of the Greek empire in the period, Gc- 
declining ftates of Syria and Egypt; both of them neral hate 
ihnch CircumfCribedin bounds. The empire of Syria °f 
at firft comprehended all Afia to the river Indus, and wor ^‘ 
beyond it; but in 312 B. C. moft of the Indian pro¬ 
vinces werebySeleucus ceded to one Sandrocottm, or 
dndr.Ocoltus, a native, who in return gave him joo 
elephants. Of the empire of Sandrocottus we know 
nothing farther thah that he fubdued all the countries 
between the Indus and the Ganges; fo that from this 
time we may reckon the greateft part of India inde¬ 
pendent on the Syro-Macedonian princes. In 2yo 
B. C. however, fhe empire fnftained a much greater 
4 B lofs 
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Civil lofs by the revolt of the Parthians and Ba&rians from 
_ Hiftory. Antiochus Theus. The former could not be fubdued; 

* v 1 and as they held in fubjection to them- the vaft tradl 
■which now goes under the name of Perfia, v/e muft 
lookupon their defedion as an irreparable lofs. Whe¬ 
ther any part of tlieir, country was afterwards recover¬ 
ed by the kings of Egypt or Syria, is not very certain ; 
nor is it of confequence, lince we are allured 
that in the beginning of the feventh period, i. e. 146 
B. C. the Greek empires, of Syria and Egypt were 
reduced by the lofs of India, Perfia, Armenia, Pon- 
tus, Bitliynia, Capadocia, Pergamus, &c. The 
general date of the world.in 146 B. therefore was 
as follows. In Alia were the empires of India, Par- 
thia, and Syria, with the leffer flates. of Armenia, 
Pontus, &c. abovementioned; to which we muft. add 
that of Arabia, which during the fixth period, had 
grown intofome confequence, and had maintained its 
independency from the days of Hhmael the fon of. 
Abraham. In Africa were the kingdoms of Egypt 
aud Ethiopia ; the Carthaginian territories, nowfub- 
jed to the Romans; and the kingdoms of Numidia, 
Mauritania, and Getulia> ready, to be fw.allowed up- 
by the fame ambitions and infatiable power, no.W that 
Carthage was deftroyed, whicli ferved as a barrier a- 
gaiuft it. To the fouth lay fome unknown and bar¬ 
barous nations, fecure by reafon of their.fituation and 
infignihcance, rather than their ftrengih, or diltance 
from Rome. In Europe we find none to oppofe the 
progrefs of the Roman arms, except the Gauls Ger 
mans, and fome Spanifli nations. Thefe were brave 
indeed ; but through want of military fkill, incapable 
of contending, with fuch mailers in the art of war as 
the Romans then were. , ' 

„ 33 The Spaniards.had indeed been- fubdued by Scipio 

Slo S Africanus ill the time of the fecond Punic war : but 
^.nL * in US B. C. they revolted ; and, under the condudt 
of one Viriathus, formerly a robber, held out fora 
long time againft all the armies the Romans could fend 
into- Spain. ; Him the Conful Cospio caufi?d , to be 
murdered about 138 B C. becaufe he found it inipof- 
fibleto reduce him by force. The city of Numantia 
defied the whole Roman power for fix years longer ; 
till at lalt, by dint of treachery, numbers, and .perfe- 
verance, it was not taken, but the., inhabitants, 
reduced to extremity ,by famine*-] fet .fire to their 
houfes and perilhed in the flames,. or killed one,ano¬ 
ther, fo that not one remained to grace the triumph of 
the conqueror ; and this for the prefe'nt quieted the 
reft of the Spaniards. About the fame time Attalus 
king of Pergamus, left by w.illthp Romanpeople heirs 
to all his goods ; upon which they immediately feized 
on his kingdom-as part of thofe goods, and reduced it 
to a Roman province, under the name of 4 [>a Proper. 
Thus they continued to enlarge their dominions on 
every fide, without the leaft regard to juftice, to the 
means they employed, or to the miferies they brought 
upon the conquered people.. In 122B. C. The Bale¬ 
aric iflands, now called Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica, 
were fubdued, and the inhabitants exterminated; and, 
ft011 after, feveral of the nations beyond the Alps 
were obliged to fubmit. 

In Africa the crimes of Jugurtha foon gave this 
ambitious republic an opportunity of conquering the 
kingdoms of Numidia and Mauritania: and indeed 
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this is almo-ft the only war in which we find tlieRo- Civil 
mans engaged where their pietenlions had the leaft Hiftory. 
colour of juftice ; though in no cafe whatever could a *“— 
nation lhow more degeneracy than the Romans did on 
this occalion. > The particulars of this war are re¬ 
lated .under the articles Numidia and Rome. The 
event of it was the total redu&ion of the former about 
the ye?r 1,05 B. C. but Mauritania and Getulia pre- 
ferved. their liberty for fome time longer. 

In the e.aft, the empire of Syria continued daily tode- 
cline ;. by which means the jews not only had an op- • 
portunity of recovering their liberty, but even of be¬ 
coming as powerful, or at leaft of extending their do¬ 
minions as far, as in the days of David and Solomon. 

This declining empire was ftill farther reducedby the- 
civil diffenfions between the two brothers Antiochus 
Grypus .and Antiochus Cyzicenus.; during which the 
cities of Tyre, Sidon, Piolemais, and G^za, declared 
themfelves independent, and in other cities tyrants 
ftartedup who refufed allegiance to any foreign power. 

This happened about 100 B.C. ; and 17 years after, 
the whole was reduced by Tigranes king of Arme¬ 
nia. On his defeat by the Romans, the latter redu¬ 
ced Syria to a proyince of their empire. ■ The king¬ 
dom of Armenia itfelf, with thofe of Pontus, Cappa¬ 
docia, and Bithynia, foon fhared the fame fate ; Pon¬ 
tus the moft powerful of them all, being fubdued a- 
bout 64 B. C. The kingdom of Judea.alfo was re¬ 
duced under tlie fame power much about this time. 

-This, ftate owed the lofs of its liberty to the fame 
caufe that had ruined feveral others, namely, calling 
in the Romans, as arbitrators between two contending 
parties. The two fons of Alexander Jannaeus (Hyr-. 
canus and Ariftobulus) contended for the kingdpm.;, ; 
Ariftobulus, being defeated by the party of Hire a- • 
nus, applied to the Romans. Pompey the Great, 
who ariedas ultimate judge in this affair decided it, 
againft Ariftobulus, but at the fame time deprived. 
Hyrcanus of all power as a king; not allowing him.;, 
even to affume the regal title, or to extend his terri- 
tory beyond the ancient borders of Judea. To juch 
length did Pompey carry this laft article, that lie 
obliged, him to give up all thofe cities in Ccelofyria 
and Phoenicia which.bad been gained by his predccef- 
fors, and added them to the newly acquired Roman 
province of Syria. 

Thus the Romans became mafters of all the e aft era 
parts of the world from the Mediterrannean fea to the 
borders of Parthia. In the weft, however, the Gauls 
were ftill atliberty, - and the Spanifh nations bore the 
Roman yoke with great impatience. The Gauls in- 
fefted the territories of the republic by thpir frequent 
incurlions,which werefometimes very terrible;and tho’ 
feveral attempts had been made to fubdue them, they 
always proved infufiicient till the time of Julius Csefar. 

By him they were totally reduced, from the river 
Rhine to the Pyrenaean mountains and many of their 
nations almoft exterminated. He carried his arms 
alfo into Germany and the fouthern parts of Bri¬ 
tain; but in neither of thefe parts did he make any 
permanent conquefts. The civil wars between him 
and Pompey gave him an opportunity of feizing on 
the kingdom of Mauritania and tliofe parts of Numi¬ 
dia which had been allowed to retain tlieir liberty. 

The kingdom of Egypt alone remained, and to this 

nothing 
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Civil nothing belonged except the country properly fo call- 
Hift ory. e( j # Cyrenaica was bequeathed by will to the Romans 
' v ' about 58 B. C. ; and abput the fame time the ifland of 
Cyprus wasfeized by them without any pretence, ex¬ 
cept a delire of poiTelfing the treafure of the king.— 
The kingdom of Egypt continued for fome time Tonger 
at liberty ; which in fome meafure muff be afcribed 
to the internal diiTentions of the republic, but morq 
efpecially to the amours ofPompey, Julius Caefar, 
and Marc Antony, with the famous Cleopatra queen 
of Egypt. The battle of Adium, however, deter¬ 
mined the fate of Antofty, Cleopatira, and Egypt it- 
felf ; which lafb was reduced £0 a Roman province a- 
34 bout 9 B. C. 

Origin and ' While the Romans thus, employed all means to re- 
progrefs of duce the .world, to their obedience, they were ma¬ 
th' chtil king one another feel the fame miferies at home which 
wars 111 they infixed upon other nations abroad. The firft 
smc ‘ civil diiTentions took their rife at the fiege of Numan- 

tiain Spain. Wehave already obferved, that this fmall 
city refilled the whole power of the Romans for fix 
years. Once they gave them a moll terrible and Ihame- 
ful defeat, wherein 30,000 Romans fl ed before 4000 
Numantines. Twenty thoufand Were killed in the 
battle, and the remaining ten thoufand fo ihut up, 
that there was no polBbility of efcaping. In this ex¬ 
tremity they were obliged to negociate with the ene¬ 
my, and a peace was concluded, upon the following 
terms: 1. That the Numantines Ihould fuffer the Ro¬ 
mans to retire nnmolefied; and, 2.That Numantia ihould 
maintain its independence, and be reckoned among 
the Roman allies—The Roman fenate, with an inju- 
fiiceand ingratitude hardly to be matched, broke this 
treaty, and. in return ordered the commander of their 
army to be delivered up to the Numantines : but they 
refufed to accept of him, unlefs his army was deliver¬ 
ed along with him ; upon which the war was renewed, 
and ended as already related. The fate of Numantia, 
however, was foon revenged. Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus, brother-in-law to Scipio Africanus the fe- 
cond, had been a chief promoter of the peacewith the 
Numantines already mentioned, and of confequence 
had been in danger of being delivered up to them 
along with the commander in chief. This difgrace he 
never forgot; and, in order to revenge himfelf, under¬ 
took the caufe of the Plebeians againfl the Patricians, 
by whom the former were greatly opprefled. He be¬ 
gan with reviving an old law? which had. enadted that 
no Roman citizen Ihould polTefs more than 300 acres 
of land. Theoverplus he defigned to diflribute among 
thofe who had no lands, and to reimburfe the rich out 
of the public treafury. This law met with greatop- 
pofition. bred many tumults, and at Jail ended in the 
death of Gracchus and the perfecution of his friends, 
feveral hundreds of whom were put to cruel deaths 
without any form of law. 

. The diliurbances did not'ceafe with the death of 
Gracchus. New contefts enfued on account of the 
Seipproniaii law, and the giving to the Italian allies 
the privilege of Roman citizens. This laft not only 
produced great commotions ill the city but occalioned 
a general revolt of the Rates of Italy again!! the re¬ 
public of Rome; This rebellion was not quelled with¬ 
out the utmoR difficulty : and in the mean time, the 
city was deluged with blood by the contending 


fadions of Sylla and Marius ; the former of whom Civil 
Rdcd with the patricians, and the latter with the pie- Hiftory. 
beians. Thefe diffiurbances ended in the perpetual ' v 
didatorlhip of Sylla, about 80 B. C. 

From this time we may date the .lofs of the Roman 
liberty; for though Syllareftgned his didatorlhip two 
years after, the fucteeding conte/tsbetween Caefar and 
Pofnpey proved equally fatal to the republic. Thefe 
contefis were decided by the - battle of Pharfalia, by 
which Caefar became in effed maRerof the empire in 
43 B. C. Without lofs of time he then eroded over 
into Africa'; totally defeated the republican army 
in that continent; and; by reducing the country of 
Mauritania to a Roman province, completed the Ro¬ 
man conqueRs in thefe parts.- His vidory over the 
fens of Pompey at Munda 40 B. C. fecared hin> from 
any further "apprehenlions of a rival. Being there¬ 
fore foie maRer pf the Roman empire, and having all 
the power of it at his command, heprojeded the grea- 
feR fchemes; tending, according to fome, not lefs to 
the happinefs than to the glory of his country : when 
he was affaffinated in the fenate-houfe,. in the 56th 
year of his age, and 39 B. C. 

Without invefligating the political juRice of this 
adion, or the motives of the perpetrators, it is im- 
poffible not to regret the death of this great man, 
when we contemplate his virtues, and the deiigns 
which he is faid to have formed: (See Rome). Nor 
is it poffible to juflify, from ingratitude at leaR, even 
themofi virtuous of the confpirators, when weconfi- 
der the obligations under which they lay to him. And 
as to the meafure itfelf, even in the view of expedien¬ 
cy, it feems to 1 be generally condemned. In fad, from 
the tranfadions which had long preceded, as well as 
thofe which immediately followed, the murder of Cae- 
far, it is evident, that Rome was incapable of pre- 
ferving its liberty any longer, and that the people had 
become unfit for being free. The efforts of Brutus and 
Caffius were therefore Unfuccefsful, and ended in their 
own deftrudion and that'of great numbers of their 
followers in the battle of Philippi. The defeat ofthe 
republicans was followed by numberlefs diRurbances, 
murders, proferiplions, &c. till atlafl Odavianps, ha- o&avLnue 
ving cut off all Who had the courage to oppofe him, puts an end 
and finally got the better of his rivals by the vidory to the re¬ 
st Adium, put an end to the republic in the year public.. 

27. B. C. 

The defirudion ofthe Roman commonwealth pro¬ 
ved advantageous to the few nations ofthe world who 
fiilj retained their liberty. That outrageous delire of 
conquefi, Which had fo long marked the Roman cha- 
rader, now in a great meafure ceafed ; becaufe there 
was no w another way of lati'sfying th e defires of ambi¬ 
tious men, namely, by courting the favour of the em¬ 
peror. After the final redudion of the Spaniards, there¬ 
fore, and the conquefi of the countries of Maefia, Pan- 
nonia, and fome others adjacent to the Roman, terri¬ 
tories, and which in a manner feemed naturally to be¬ 
long to them, the empire enjoyed for fome time a pro¬ 
found peace. , - 

The only remarkable tranfadions which took place 
during the remainder of the period 6fwhich we treat, 
were the conquefi of Britain by Claudius and Agrico¬ 
la, and the defirudion of jerufalem by Vefpafian and 
Titus. The war with the Jews began A. D. 67; aud 
4 B 2 was- 
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was occafiqued by their obftinately claiming the city 
of Caefarea, which thp Romans had added to the pro¬ 
vince of Syria, It endqd in 7a, with the moil ter¬ 
rible deftrudion of their city and nation ; hnce which 
time they have never been able to afTem)deasadiAin& 
peqple. The .fouthern parts of Britain, wpre totally 
lubdtied by Agricola about ten years after. 

In the 98th year of the Chriffian era, Trajan was 
created emperor, of, Rome ; and being a man. of grea^ 
valpnr and experience in war, carried the Roman con,- 
quefts to their ntpioft extent. Having conquered the 
Dacians, a German narifni beyond, the .Danube, and 
who had..of late been, very ttyjqblefome,. he turned 
his arms eaflward ; reduced ail Mesopotamia, Chal- 
■dfea, Affyria ; and having taken Cteliphon„the capir 
tal of the Parthian empire, appointed them a king, 
•which he thought, w.ould Rea proper method of keep¬ 
ing that,warlike people .lnfubjedion. After this,, he 
propofed to return to. Italy,,but died by-the way ; and 
with his reign the leventh general-periodabq.ve men¬ 
tioned is concluded, 

. 8. The beginning of the eighth period prefen ts us 

■ with a view of one vail empire, in which almoft all thp 
nations of .the; world were fwallowed up.. This empire 
-comprehended the beft. part of Britain, all. Spam, 
France,. the,NetherIands, Italy, part of Germany, E r 
gypt, . Barbary Bildulgerid, Turkey, in Europe, Tur r 
key .in Afia, and Perf.a. The rtate of India at.this 
time is unknown. The Cbinefe lived in a remote part 
-of the wprld, unheard and unmolefled by the wertern 
nations who ftruggled fear, the cmph;e of the world. 
'The,northern papis of Europe and Alia v/ere filled 
with barbarous nations,. already formidable to theRp- 
mans, and who were foon .to becom,p more fo„, The 
vaft empire qf.the Rpijiaps, hoy/ever, had, nq fooper 
attained its utmoft degree of power, than like others 
before it, it began to decline. The provinces ofBa~ 
bylonia, Mesopotamia, and A#yria, almoffinflantly 
revolted, and were fbandoned by Adrian, the fucceffor 
«f,Trajan in the empire. The.’Parihians having reco¬ 
vered their liberty, continued to be very formidable 
enemies, and the barbarians of the northern parts of 
Europe continued to increase inrtrength; while, the 
.weakenedby intertiimdivifiqns, became daily 
lefg able to refill them. At different times, however,, 
iejpe warlike, emperors arofe, who put a flop to the in- 
curfions of thefe barbarians; and about the year-21 y, 
theParthian empire was totally overthrown by th.e Per¬ 
sians, who had long been fubj eft to them. ,This revo¬ 
lution proved of little advantage to the Romans. The 
Perfians were cnemiesftill more troublefome than the 
Purtjmns had beeu ; and-though often defeated, they 
rtirt continued fo infeft thq empire on the eart, as the 
barbarous, nations of Europe did on the north.. In 
2605 the defeat and captivity of the emperor Valerian 
by the Perfians, with the difturbances which followed, 
threatened the, empire with utter deftrudion. Thirty 
typants fei?ed the government at once, and the barba¬ 
rians ppuring in on all fjdes in prodigious mimb>ers ra- 
yaged almoft all the provinces of the empire. By the 
vigorous conduct of Claudius, Aurelian, Tacitus, Pro- 
bus, and Carus, the empire was reflored to its former 
lurtre.j but as the barbarians were only repulfed, and 
never thoroughly fubdued, this proved only a tempo¬ 
rary relief. What was worfe, the . Roman foldiers, 
.grpwn impatient of reflraint, commonly murdered th,ofe 


emperors who attempted to revive among them the Civil 
ancient military diiciplinewhich alone could enfure the Hiftpry. 

victory over their enemies. Under Dioclelian, the dii- '—-- 

orders were fo great, that tbodgh the government was 
held by two perfons, they found themfelves unable to 
bear the weight of it, and therefore took other two 
partners in the empire,. Thus was the Roman empire 
divided into four parts > which by.all hutorians is laid 
to have been productive of the greatert mifehiefs. As 
each.ofthe.fourfovereigns would.have as many officers 
both civil and military, and,the fame number of.forces 
that had been maintained by the ft&te when governed 
only by one emperor, the people were not able to pay 
the fums neceffary for fupporting them. Hence the 
taxes and imports were increafed .beyond mcafure, the 
inhabitants in feveral provinces, reduced to beggary, 
the land left imtilled for. want of han.de, &c. An end 
was ppt to thefe evils when the empire was -again 
unifed under Conftantine thp Great.; but in 330 a, 
mortal blow was giveq to.it by removing the impe¬ 
rial feat to Byzantium,.now Conrtantinople, and ma¬ 
king it equal to.Rente. The, introduction and erta-. 
biifhment of.Chriftianity, already corrupted with the 
groflert fuperftitions, proved allo.a jnprt grievous de¬ 
triment, tofhe empire. Inflpad of.thatfero.cious,:anci 
pbrtiu%te valour in .vyhich the Rom:m$,had fo long been 
accuftomedfoputtheir truft, they now imagined them- 
feves fecured by ligns of thp cool's, and other external 
fymbqls of the Chrirtian religion. Thefe they ufcd 
as a kind of magical inyamatiqns, .which, undoubtedly, 
proved at all [times ineffe&uai, a and hence alfo in. fome 
meafurq proceeded ,thp great revolution-, which took 
place in. the next,period. " 3? 

9. The ninth general period Rows, ns the. decline Ninth p«- 
and miferablp end of the, wertern-, parx of the, Raman Aod. D*. 
empire. Vde .fee th.at-rojgbty empire, which,formerly.ftraPHon 
occupied alroofl the wh.qle.world, now.weakened by of * he 
diyifion, and, furrounded by enemies,. On the, cart, w • ™ 
the Perfians ;.on the north, the ScyLhiaiiSjSprmatians, CniI ’ ir *' 
Gothland ,a multitude of other barbarous, nations, 
watched all occaf ions to, break into it ; and.mifearried 
in their attempts, rather through their own .barbarity, 
than the ftrength of their enemies. The devaftatiqns 
committed-by thofe barbarians when they made their 
incurfions are incredible, and the relation fhoeking to. 
human nature.. Some authors feem much inclined to 
favour,them; and even inhnuate, that barbarity and 
ignorant ferocity were their chief jf. not. their only 
faults: but from.their hiflory u plainly appears, that 
not only barbarity and,the mo# fhocking cruelty, but 
the higheft degrees of avarice,.perfidy, and diff.egard 
to the,mo# folqmtx projnifes, were, to. be numbered 
among jffieir vices. It was ever.a fuffirient.reafon for. 
them to make an attack,, that they thought their en.er 
mies could not refifi them, Their only reafon for 
making peace, or for keeping it, was be.caufe their 
enemies werc tpodtrong^; and their only reafon for 
committing the moft.horrid maffacres, rapes, and all 
manner of crimes, was beeaufc they had gained a vic¬ 
tory. The Romans, degenerate as they were, are yet 
to be-efteenjed much better than thefe favages ; and 
therefore we find not a fmgle province of the empire 
that would fubmit to the barbarians, while the Romans 
could poffibly defend them. 

Some of the Roman emperors indeed withftood this 
inundation of favages; but as the latter grew daily 

more 
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more numerous, and the Romans continued to weaken 
themfelves by their intc-Rine divifions, they were at 
lad obli ;ed to take large bodies of barbarians into 
their pay, and teach them their military discipline, in 
order to drive away their countrymen, or others who 
invaded the empire. This at l.sft proved its tout de- 
Rru&iuu s for, in 476, the barbarians who ferved in 
the Roman armies, and were dignified .vitb the trie of 
allies , demanded the third part of the lands of Italy as 
a reward for their Services; but meeting with a re- 
fufal, they revolted, and made themfelves mailers of 
the whole country, and of Rome ttfclf, which Irom 
that time ccafed to be ihe head of an empire of any 
conlcqucncc. 

This period exhibits a moR unfavourable view 
of the weftern parts of the world: The Romans, 
from the height of grandeur, funk to the loweR 
flavery, nay, iu all probability, almofl extermina¬ 
ted ; the provinces they formerly governed, inhabited 
by human beings fcarcc a degree above the brutes: 
every art and fcience loft ; and the favage conquerors 
even in danger of ftarving for want of a fumcient 
knowledge of agricnlture, having now no means of 
fupplying themfelves by plunder and robbery as be* 
fore. Britain had long been abandoned to the mercy 
of the Scots and Pi&s,- and iu 450 the inhabitants 
had called in tbeSaxons to their alii (lance, whom they 
foon found worfe enemies than tbofe againR whom 
they had implored their aid. Spain was held by the 
Goths and Suevians; Africa (that is. Barbary and 
Bildulgeridl,by the Vandals; the Burgundians,Goths, 
('ranks, and Alans, had erefted, feveral fmall Rates in 
Gaul; and Italy was fubjc&cd to the Heruli under 
Odoacer, who had taken upon him the title of king of 
Italy. In the eaft, indeed, matters wore an alpefl 
fbmewbat more agreeable. The Roman empire con¬ 
tinued to live in that of ConRantinople, which was 
Rill very extenfive. It comprehended all Alia Minor 
and Syria, as far as Perlia; in Africa, the kingdom of 
Egypt; and Greece in Europe. The Perlians were 
powerful, and rivalled the emperors of ConRanti- 
nople; and beyond them lay the Indians, Chinefe, 
and other nations, who, unheard of by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the more weRern parts, enjoyed peace and 
liberty. 

The ConRantinoplitan empire continned to decline 
by reafonofits continual wars with the Perlians, Bul¬ 
garians, and o.her barbarous nations; to which alfo 
fuperRition and relaxation of military difeipline largely 
contributed. The Periian empire alfo declined Irom 
the fame caufes, together with the intcRine broils from 
which it was feldom free more than that of ConRanri- 
■ople. The hiflory «f the eaRern part of the world 
during this period, therefore, confiRs only of the wars 
between thefe two-great empires, of which an aecnnt 
Is given nnder the articles Constantinople and 
Persia , and which were productive of no ocher con- 
fequence than that of weakening them both, and su¬ 
ing them a more eafy prey to thofe enemies who 
were now as it were in embryo, but Ihortly about to 
ereft an empire almoR as extenfive as that of the 
Greeks or Romans. 

Among the wefiern nations, the revolutions, asmight 
naturally be expeflcd from the charaitcr of the people, 
fucceeded one another with rapidity. The Heruli un¬ 


der Odoacer were driven out by the Goths under 
Theodoric. The Goths were expelled by the Ro¬ 
mans , and, while the two parties were contending, 
both were attacked by the Pranks, who carried off au 
immenfe booty. The Romans were in their turn ex¬ 
pelled by the Goths: the Pranks again invaded Italy, 
and made themfelves mafiers of the province of Vc- 
netia; but at laR the fuperior fortune of the emperor 
01 ConRantinople prevailed, and the Gotbs were fi¬ 
nally fubdued in jjj. Narfes, the conqueror of the 
Goths, governed Italy as a province of the eaRern 
empire till the year 56S, wbtn Longinus his fucceifor 
made confiderable alterations. The Italian provinces 
had ever fince the time of ConRautine the Great been 
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governed by confu!ares,co> reft ores, and/>r-r//<frj; no al¬ 
teration having been cither made by the Roman em¬ 
perors or the Gothic kings. But Longinus, beim* 
invcRed with abfolute power by JuRinian, fupprcllcd 
chofe magiRrates; and, inRead of diem, placed in each 
city of note a governor, whom he diRiDguilhrd with 
the title of duke. The city of Rome was not more 
honoured than 3ny other : for Longinus, having abo- 
lilhed the very name ojf fenate and confuls, appointed a 
duke of Rome as well as of other cities. To himfelf 
he a Ruined the title of exarch ; and, reGding at Ra- 
venna, bis government wasRyled the Exarchat. of Ki¬ 
ts enna. But while be was eRabliflitng this new em¬ 
pire, the greateRpart of Italy was conquered by the 
Lombards. 

In France a confiderable revolution alfo took place, nr F ranc e. 
In 487, Clovis, the founder of the prefent French 
monarchy, poGeffed himfelf of all the countries lying 
between theRhine and the Loire. By force or treach¬ 
ery, he eonnucred all the petty kingdoms which bad 
been crtfleu in that country. His dominions had 
been divided, reunited, and divided again; and were 
on thepoint of being united a fecond time, when the 
great impoRor Mahomet began to make figure, in the 
world. 

In Spain, the Vifigoths erefled a kingdom ten years of gl^ 
before the conqueR of Rome by the Heruli. This 
kingdom they had extended eaRward, abohttbe fame 
time that Clovis was extending his. eonquefls to the 
weR: fo that the two kingdoms met at the rivtrLoire. 

The confequence of tins approach of fuch barbarous 
conquerors towards each other was an immediate war. 

Clovis proved victorious, and fubdued great part of 
the country of the Vifigoths, which put a final Rop 
to their conqueRs on ihat fide. 

Another kingdom had been founded in the weflem 
parts of Spain by the Suevi, a confiderable time be¬ 
fore the Romans were finally expelled from that coun¬ 
try. 10409 this kingdom was ciui ely fubverted by 
Theodoric king of the Goths; and the Suevi were fo 
pent up in a fmall diflrifl of Luiitania and Galicia, 
that it Teemed impoffible for them to recover ihem- 
felves. During the abovementioned period, however, 
while the attention of the Goths was turned another, 
way, they had found means again to ereft themfelves 
intoan independent fl«te, and to become mailers of 
confiderabiy extended territories. But ibis l.rfs 
proved of (non duration. In 5S4 the Goths attacked 
them ; totally deRroyed their empire a fecond t : me ; 
and thus became maRers of all Spain, except f-ate 
fmall part which Rill owned fubjetlion to the empe¬ 
rors 
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rors of ( <mft,tutinoplr. Of this part, however, the 
Goths became matters alfo in the year 633; which 
concludes the cjth general period. 

Africa, p opt rly fo called, had changed its mailers 
three times duringthis period. The Vandalshad ex¬ 
pelled the Romans, and erected an independent king¬ 
dom, which was at laft overturned by the emperors of 
Conti.intinople; and from them the greateft part of it 
\%as taken by the Goths in 620. 

10. At the commencement of the tenth general pe¬ 
riod (which begins with the flight of Mahomet in 
the year 622, front whence his followers date their 
era called the Hegira ), we fee every thing prepared 
for the great revolution which was now to take place: 
the Roman empire in the weft annihilated ; the Per¬ 
sian empire and that of Conftantinople weakened by 
their mutual wars and intefline divifions ; the Indians 
and other eaftern nations unaccuftomed to war, and 
ready to fall a prey to the firft invader; the fouthern 
parts of Europe in a diftradted and barbarous ftate; 
while the inhabitants of Arabia, from their earlieft 
origin, accuftomed to war and plunder, and now unit- 
ted bythe ntoft violent fupcrftition and enthuftaftiede- 
fireof conqueft, were like a flood pent up, and ready 
to overwhelmthe reft of the world.—The northern na¬ 
tions of Europe and ACa, however formidable in after¬ 
times, were at prefent unknown and peaceable, at 
leaf! with refpedt to their fouthern neighbours ; fothat 
there was in no quarter of the globe any power capa¬ 
ble of oppofing the conquefts of the Arabs. With 
amazing celerity, therefore, they over-ran all Syria, 
Paleftinc,Perfia, Bukharia, and India, extending their 
conquefts farther to the eallwardthan ever Alexander 
had done. On the weft fide, their empire extended 
over Egypt, Barbary, and Spain, together with the 
iflands of Sicily, Sardinia, Majorca, Minorca, &c. 
and many of the Archipelago iflands ; nor were the 
coaftsof Italy iifelf free from their incurlions; nay, 
they are even faid to have reached thediftant and bar¬ 
ren country of Iceland. At laft this great empire, as 
well as others, began to decline. Its rain was very 
fudden, and owing to its internal divifions. Mahomet 
had not taken cafe to eftablifli the apoftlelhip in his 
family, or to give any particular directions about a 
fucceffor. The confquence of this was, that the ca- 
liphat, or fucceflion to the apoftlelhip, was feized by 
many ufurpers in different parts of the empire ; while 
the true caliphs, who refided at Bagdad, gradually loft 
all power, and were regarded only as a kind of high 
priefts. Of rhefe divifions the Turks took advantage 
to eftablifli their authority in many provinces of the 
Mohammedan empire : but as they embraced the fame 
religion with the Arabs, and were filled with the fame 
emhufiaftic defire of conqueft, it is of little confe- 
quence todiftinguilh between them ; as indeed it lig- 
nified littleto the world in general whether the Turks 
or Saracens were the conquerors, fince both were 
cruel, barbarous, ignorant, and fuperftitious. 

While the barbarians of the call were thus grafping 
at the empire of the whole world, great difturbances 
happened among the no lefs barbarous nations of the 
weft. Superftition feems to have been the ruling mo¬ 
tive in both cafes. The Saracens and Turks conquer¬ 
ed for the glory of God, or of his apoftle Mahomet 
and his fucceflors j the weftern nations profefled an e- 


quai regard for the divine glory, but which was only 
to be perceived in the refpc.it they paid to the pope 
and clergy'. Ever fince the eftablilhmcnt ofChrilti- 
anity by Conftantine, the bifltops of Rome had bten 
gradually extending their power, and attempting not 
only to render themfelvcs independent, but eve it to af- 
fume an authority over the emperors themfelvcs. The 
dcflrudlionofthe cmpirewasfofar from weakening their 
power, that it afforded them opportunities of greatly 
extending it, and becoming judges of the fovereigns 
of Italy themfelvcs, whofe barbarity and ignorance 
prompted them to fubmit to their decifions. All this 
time, however, they themfelvcs had been in fubjec- 
tiontothe emperors of Conftantinople ; but 011 the 
decline of that empire, they found means to get 
themfelvcs exempted from this fiibjcCtioil. The prin¬ 
cipal authority in the city of Rome was then engrolT- 
ed by tht bifliop ; though of right it belonged to the 
duke appointed by the exarch of Ravenna But tho’ 
they had now little to fear from the eaftern empe¬ 
rors, they were in great danger from the ambition of 
the Lombards, who aimed at the conqueft of all Italy. 
This afpiring people the bifltops of Rome determined 
to check j and therefore, in 726, when Luitprand 
king of the Lombards had taken Ravenna and expel¬ 
led the exarch, the pope undertook to reflate him. 
For this purpofe he applied to the Venetians, who arc 
now firft mentioned in hiflory as a ftate of any con- 
fequcnce ; andby their means the exarch wasref.ored. 
Some time before, a quarrel had happened between 
the pope (Gregory II.) and Leo emperor of thceaft, 
about the worfhip of images. Leo, who it feems, 
in the midft of fo much barbarifm, bad ftill prtferved 
fome fhare of common fenfe and reafon, reprobated 
the worfhip ofimages in the ftrongeft terms, and com¬ 
manded them to be deftroyed throughout his domi¬ 
nions. The pope, whofe caufe was favoured by the 
rnoft abfurd fuperftitions, and by thefe only, refufed 
to obey the emperor’s commands. The exarch of 
Ravenna, as a fubjeft of the emperor, was ordered to 
force the pope to a compliance, and even to feize or af- 
faifinate him in cafe of a ref jfal. This excited the 
pious zeal of Luitprand to affift the pope, whom he 
bad formerly deligned to fubdue: the ea-ar.-h was firft 
excommunicated, and then torn in pieces bythe enra¬ 
ged multitude : the duke of Naples fliared the fame 
fate ; and a vaftimmberof the Iconoclafts, or Image- 
breakers, as they were called, were flaughtered with¬ 
out mercy; and to complete all, the fubjefts of the 
exarchate, at the inftxgation of the pope, renounced 
their allegiance to the emperor. 

Leo was no fooner informed of this revolt than he 
ordered a powerful army to be railed, in order to re- 
duce the rebels, and take vengeance on the pope. A- 
larmed at thefe Warlike preparations, Gregory looked 
round for fome power on which he might depend for 
proteftion. The Lombards were pofleffed of fufE- 
cient force, but they were too near and too danger¬ 
ous neighbours to be trailed ; the Venetians, though 
zealous Catholics, were as yet unable to withftand the 
force of the empire ; Sp in was over-run by the Sa¬ 
racens: the French feemed, therefore, the only peo¬ 
ple to whom it was advifable to apply for aid ; as they 
were able to oppofe the emperor, and were likewiie 
enemies to his edi£t. Charles Martel, who at that 

time 
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Civil time governed France as mayor of the palace, was 
Hiftory. therefore applied to; but before a treaty could be 

•"—v- concluded, all the parties concerned were r emoved by 

death. Coriltantfne Copronymus, who fuccec ied Leo 
at Conflantiitople, not 'only perfifted in the oppofition 
to image-worthip>- begun by his prcdecefFor, but pro¬ 
hibited alio the invocation of faints. Zachary, who 
fucceeded Gregorylll. in the pontificate, proved as 
zealous an adverfary as his predeeefiors. Pepin, who 
fucceeded Charles Martel in the fovereigntyof France, 
proved as powerful a friend to the pope as his father 
had been. The people of Rome had nothing to fear 
from Conhantinople ; and therefore drove out all the 
emperor’s officers. The Lombards, awed by the 
power of France, for fonie ti ne allowed the pope to 
govern in peace the dominions of the exarchate ; but 
in“752, Aftolphus king of Lombardy not only re¬ 
duced the greatcfl part of the pope’s territories, but 
threatened the city of Rome itfelf. Upon this an ap¬ 
plication was made to Pepin, who obliged Afiolphus 
to reflore the places he had taken, and gave them to 
the Pope, or, as he faid, to St. Peter. The Greek 
emperor, to whom they of right belonged, remonfira- 
ted to no purpofe. The pope from that time became 
poifeffed of conliderable territories in Italy; which, 
from the manner of their donation, go under the 
name of St Peter’s Patrimony. It was not, however, 
before the year 774 that the pope was fully fecured 
in tliefe new dominions. This was accompliffied when 
the kingdom of the Lombards was totally deftroyed 
by Charlemagne, who was thereupon crowned king 
of Italy. Soon after, this monarch made himfelf ma¬ 
iler of all the Low-Countries, Germany, and part of 
Hungary ; and in the year 800, was folemnly crown¬ 
ed emperor of the well by the pope. 

4 J Thus was the world once more fhared among-three 
ftateof the § reat empires. The empire of theArabs or Saracens 
world, 6 extended from the river Ganges to Spain ; compre-- 
bending alinofl all of Afia and Africa which has ever 
been known to Europeans, the kingdoms of China 
and Japan excepted. The eaflern Roman empire was 
reduced to Greece, Afia Minor, and the provinces ad¬ 
joining to Italy. The empire of the well under Char¬ 
lemagne, comprehended France, Germany, and the 
greatefl part of Italy. The Saxons, however, as yet 
poflefled Britain unmolefled by external enemies, tho’ 
thefeven kingdoms erefted by them were engaged in 
perpetual contefls. The Venetians alfo enjoyed a 
nominal liberty ; though it is probable that their fitu- 
ation would render them very much dependent on 
the greatpowers which furrounded them. Of all na¬ 
tions on earth, the Scots and Pidls, and the remote 
ones of China and Japan feem to have enjoyed, from 
their fituation, the greatefl ihare of liberty ; unlefs, 
perhaps, we except the Scandinavians, who under the 
names of Danes and Normans, were foon to infefl their 
fouthern neighbours. But of all the European poten¬ 
tates, the popes certainly exercifed the greatefl au¬ 
thority; finceeven Charlemagne himfelf fubmitted to 
accept the crown from their hands, and his fucceffors 
made them the arbiters of their differences. 

Matters, however, did not long continue in this 
Hate. The empire of dharlemagne was on the death 
of his fon Lewis divided among his three children. 
Endlefs difputcs and wars enfued among them, till at 


lafl the fovereign power was feized by Hugh Capet Civil 
in 987. The Saxon heptarchy was diifolved in 827, Hiftory.^ 
and the whole kingdom of England reduced under one ' " v 
head. The Danes and Normans began to make de¬ 
predations and infefl the neighbouring flares. The 
former conquered the Englifh Saxbns, and feized the 
government, but were in their turn expelled by the 
Normans in 1066. In Germany and Italy the greatefl 
diflurbances arofe from the contefls between the 
popes and the emperors. To all this if we add the' 

■ internal contefls which happened through the ambi¬ 
tion of the powerful barons of every kingdom we can 
fear ce form an idea of times more calamitous than thofe 
of which we now treat. All Europe, nay, all the 
world, was one great field of battle ; for the empire 
of the Mahometans was not in a more fettled ftatc 
than that of the Europeans. Caliphs, fultans, emirs, 

&c. waged continual war with each other in every 
quarter; new fbvereignties every day fprung up, and 
were as quickly deftroyed. In ffiort, through the ig¬ 
norance and barbarity with which the whole world 
was overfpread, iLfeemed in a manner impoffible that 
the human, race could long continue to exift; when 
happily the crufades, by directing the attention of the 
Europeans to one particular object, made them in fome 
meafure fufpend their (laughters of one another. 46 

11. The crufades originated from the filperflition of Eleventh 
the two grand parties into which the world was at that period, 
time divided, namely, the Chrifiiansand Mahometans. cru- 
Boih looked upon the fmall territory of Palefline which la es ‘ 
they called the Holy Land, to be an invaluable a,cquifi- 
tion, for which no fum of money could be an equiva¬ 
lent ; and both took the mofl unjuflifiable methods to 
accompliffitheir dtfires. The fuperilitionof Omar the 
fecond caliph had prompted hinvto invade this coun¬ 
try, part of the territories of the Gfeek emperor, who 
was doing him no hurt; and now when it had been fo 
long under the fubjection of the Mahometans, a fimi- 
lar fupCrfliticm prompted the pope to fend an army for 
the recovery of it. The crufaders accordingly poured 
forth in multitudes, likethofe with which the kings of 
Petfia formerly-invaded Greece ; and. their fate was 
pretty fimilar. Their impetuous valour at firft, in¬ 
deed, carried every thing before them :< they recovered 
all Palefline, Phoenicia, and-part of Syria,from the in¬ 
fidels; but their want of conduct foon loft what their 
valour had obtained, and very few of that vafl multi¬ 
tude which had left Europeever returned to their na¬ 
tive countries. A fecond, a third, and feveral other 
crufades, were preached, and were attended with alike 
fuccefs, in both refpedts : vafl numbers took the crofs, 
and repaired to the Holy Land; which they polluted 
by the mofl abominal mafiacres and treacheries, and 
from which very few of them returned. In the'third 
crufade Richard I. of England was embarked, who 
feems to-have been the belt general that ever went into 
the eafl; but even his valour and fkill were not fuffi-' 
cient to repair the faults of his companions; and he 
was obliged to return even after he had entirely de¬ 
feated his antagonifls, and was within fight of Jera- 
falem. ^ 

But while the Chriflians and Mahometans were thu-s Conqueff* 
fuperftitiouily contending for a fmall territory in the 0 f the Mv- 
weftern parts of Afia, the nations in the more eafterly guts, 
parts were threatened with total extermination. Jen- 
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Civil .ghiz Khan, the greateft as well as the moll bloody 
Hiftory. conqueror that ever exifted, now makes hisappear- 
" ' -ance. The rapidity of his conquefts feemed to emu¬ 

late thofe of Alexander the Great; and the cruelties 
he committed were altogether unparalleled. It is 
worth obferving, that Jenghiz Khan and all his fol¬ 
lowers were neither Chriftians nor Mahometans, but 
iftridt deifts. For a long time even the fovereign had 
not heard of a temple, or any particular place on 
earth appropriated by the deity to himfelf, and treated 
the notion with ridicule when it was firft mentioned 
to him. 

The Moguls, over whom. Jenghiz Khan aflumed the 
fovereignty, were a people of Eaft Tartary, - divided 
into a great number of petty governments as they are 
at tltts day, but who owned a fubjedtion to one fove- 
reign, whom they called Vang-khan, or the Great 
Khan. Temujin, afterwards Jengiz-Khan, was one 
of thefe petty princes ; but unjuftiy deprived of the 
greateft part of his inheritance at the age of 13, which 
he could not recover till he arrived at that of 40. This 
•correfponds with the year 1201, when he totally re¬ 
duced the rebels; and as a fpecimen of his lenity 
caufe-d 70 of their chiefs to be thrown into as many 
caldrons of boiling water. In 1202, he defeated 
and killed Vang-khan himfelf (known to the Europe¬ 
ans by the name of Prefler "John of A ft a J; and pofTeff- 
inghimfclf of his vaft dominions, became from thence¬ 
forward altogether irreftftible. In 1206, having ftill 
continued to enlarge his dominions, he was declared 
khan of the Moguls and Tartars; and took upon him the 
title of Jenghiz Khan or The mofl Great Khan gf khans. 
This was followed by the reduSion of the kingdom 
»£ Hya in China, Tangut, Kitay, Turkeftan, Ka.razm, 
(the kingdom of Gazna foundedby Mahmud Gazni), 
Great Bukharia, Perfia, and part of India; and all thefe 
vaft regions were reduced in 26 years. Tile devafta- 
tions and daughters with which they were accompa¬ 
nied were unparalleled, no fewer than 14,470,000 
perfons been computed to have been maflacred by 
Jenghiz Khan during the laft 22 years of his reign. In 
the beginning of 1227 he died, thereby freeing the 
world from a moft bloody tyrant. His fuccelfors com¬ 
pleted the conqueft of China and Korea; but were 
foiled in their attempts on Cochin-china, Tong-king, 
and Japan. On the weftern fide the Tartar domi- 
/ nions were not mueh enlarged till the time of Hnlaku, 

who conquering Media, Babylonia, Mefapotamia, Af- 
fyria, Syria, Georgia, Armenia, and almoft all Afta 
Minor; putting an end to the empire of the Saracens 
by the taking of Bagdad in 1258. 

The empire of Jenghiz Khan had the fate of all 
others. Being far too extenftve to be governed by one 
head, it fplit into a multitude of fmall kingdoms, as it 
had been before his time. All thefe princes, how¬ 
ever, owned allegiance to the familyof jenghiz Khan 
till the time of Timur Bek, or Tamerlane. The 
Turks,.in the mean time, urged forward by the inun¬ 
dation of Tartars who poured in from the eaft, were 
forced upon the remains of the Greek empire ; and 
at the time of Tamerlane abovementioned, they had 
almoft confined this once mighty empire within the 
48 walls of Conftantinople. 

QfTamer- In the year 133J, the family of Jenghiz Khan be- 
laue. coming extinct in Perfia, a long civil war enfued ; du- 

2 


ring which Timur Bek, one of the petty princes a- Civil 
mong whom the Tartar dominions were divided, found Hiftoiy. 
means to aggrandize himfelf in a manner fimilar to w—* 

what Jenghiz Khan had done about 150 years before. 

Jenghiz Khan, indeed, was the model whom he pro- 
pofed to imitate ; but it muft be allowed that Timur 
was more merciful than Jenghiz Khan, if indeed the 
word cen be applied to iuch inhuman tyrants. The 
plan on which jenghiz Xhan conducted his expedi¬ 
tions was that of total extermination. For fome time 
he utterly extirpated • the inhabitants of thofe places 
which he conquered, defigning to. people them anew 
with his Moguls; and in confequence of this refoln- 
tion, he would ■employ his army in beheading 100,00$ 
prifoners at once. Timur’s cruelty, on the othel- 
hand, feldom went farther thanl'the pounding of 
300O or 4000 people in large mortars, or building 
them among bricks and mortar into a wall. We muft 
obferve, however, that Timur was not a deift, buL a 
Mahometan, and conquered exprefsly for thepurpofc 
of fpreading the Mahometan religion ; for the Moguls 
had now adopted all the fuperftitions and abfurdities- 
of Mahomet. Thus was all the eaftern quarter of the 
world threatened anew with the moil-dreadful devas¬ 
tations, while the weftern nations were exhaufting 
themfelves in fruitlefs attempts to regain the-Holy 
Land.' The Turks were the only people who feem 
at this period to have been gathering ftreixgth, and 
by their perpetual encroachments threatened to fwal- 
low up the weftern nations as the Tartars had done 
the eaftern ones. 

In 1362,- Timur invaded Bukharia, which he re¬ 
duced in five years. He proceeded in his conquefts, 
though not with the fame celerity as Jenghiz Khan, 
till the year 1387, when he had fubdiied all Perfia, 

Armenia, Georgia, Karazm, and great part of Tarta¬ 
ry. After this he proceeded Weftward, fubduing all 
the countries to the Euphrates ; made himfelf maftef 
of Bagdad; and even entered Rutfia, where he pillaged 
the city of Mofcow. From thence he turned his arms 
to the eaft, and totally fubdued India. In 1393, he 
invaded andreducedSyria; and having turnedhisarms 
againit the Turks, forced their fultan Bajazet to raife 
the fiegcof Conftantinople. This brought toll an en¬ 
gagement, in which Bajazqt was entirely defeated and 
taken prifoner; which broke the power of the Turks 
to fuch a degree, that they were not for fome time 
able to. recover themfelves. At laft this great con¬ 
queror died in the year 1405, while on his way to 
conquer China, as Jenghiz Khan had done before 
him. 49 

The death of Timur was followed almoft immedi- State of the 
ately by the diffoludon of his empire. Moft of the world 
nations he had conquered recovered their liberty. fincethw 
The Turks had now no further obftacle to their con- time ‘ 
queft of Conftantinople. The weftern nations having 
exhaufted themfelves in the holy wars, as they Were 
called, had loft that infatiable thirft after conqueft , 
which for fo long time poffeiled the minds of men. 

They had already made coniiderable advances in civi¬ 
lization, and began to ftudy the arts of peace. Gun¬ 
powder was invented, and its application to the pur- 
pofes of war already known; and though no invention 
threatened to be more deltruftive, perhaps none was 
ever more beneficial to the human race- By the ufe 

of 
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Civil of (Ire-arms, nations are piK more on a level with each obtained a great fuperiority in the Eaft Indit e, and in 
Hiftory. other than formerly they were; 'war is reduced to a America previous 'to ih'e late, revolution. 

' ' regular fyltem, which may be itudied with as much In Europe the only conliderable revolutions which 

fuccefs as any other fcience. Conquefts are not now happened during thisperiod, were, The total cxpulfiou 
to be made with the fame eafe as formerly ; and hence of the Moors and Saracens from Spain, by the taking 
the laft ages of the world have been much more quiet of Grenada in 1491 ; the union of the kingdoms of 
and peaceable than the former ones. In 1453, the Arragon and Caftile, by the marriage of Ferdinand 
conqueit of Conftantinople by the Turks lixed that and llabella; and the revolt of the hates of I-Iolland 
wandering people to one place : and though no-.v they from the Spaniards. After much contention and blood- 
poifeis very large regions both m Europe, Alia, and Ihed,thefclaftobtainedthehTiberty,andweredtel.i- 
Africa, an eftedual flop hath long been put to their red a free people in 1609: flnce which time they have 
further progrefs. continued an independent and very conliderable nation 

About this time, alfo, learning began to revive in of Europe. 

Europe, where it had been long loll; and the inven- lu Alia nothing of importance hath happened fince 
tion of printing, whkh happened about the fame the taking of Conftantinople by the Turks. That 
t’me, rendered it in a manner impoliible for barbarilin continent is now divided among the following nations, 
ever to take place in fuch a degree as formerly. All The moll northerly part, called Siberia, extending to 
nations of the world, indeed, teem now at once to the very extremity of the continent, is under the 
have laid alide much of their former ferocity: and, power of Rulfia. To the fouthward, from Alia Mi- 
though wars have by no means been uncommon, they nor to China and Korea, are the Tartars, formidable 
have not been carried on with fucii circumftances of indeed from their numbers, but, byreafon of their 
fury and favage cruelty as before. Inftead of attempt- • barbarity and want of union, incapable of attempting 
ing to enrich themfelves by plunder, and the fpoiis of anything. The Turks polTefs the weftern part of 
their neighbours, mankind in general have applied the continent called / 4 fia Minor, to the river Euphra- 
themfelves to commerce, the only true and durable tes. The Arabs are again confined within their own 
fource of riches. This foon produced improvements in peninfula ; which they polfeis, as they haveever dole, 
navigation ; and the fe improvements led to the difeove- without owning fubje&ion to any foreign power. To 
ry of many regions formcrlyunknown. At the'fame time, the eaft of Turkey in Alia lies Perils, now more con- 
tiie European powers, being at laft thoroughly fenftble lined in its limits than before ; and to the euitward of 
that extenfive conquefts could never be permanent, ap- Perlialies India, or the kingdom late of the Mogul, 
plied themfelves more to provide for the fecurity of comprehending all the country from the Indus to the 
thofe dominions which they already poifeffed than to Ganges, and beyond that river. Still farther to the 
attempt the conqueft of one another: and this pro- eaft lie the kingdoms of Siam, Pegu, Thibet, and 
duced the policy to which fo much attention was late- Cochin-China, little known to the Europeans. The 
Iv paid,namely, the prefervingof the balance oj Europe, vaft-empire of China occupies the moft eafterly part 
that is preventing any one of the nations from ac- of the continent; while that of Japan comprehends 
quiring fulRcient llrength to overpower another. the illands which go by that name, ana . which ar: 

In the end of the 1 Jth century, the vaft continent fuppofed to lie at no great diftance from the weftern 
of America was difeovered ; and, almoft at the fame coafls of America. 

time, the palfage to the Eaft-Indies by the Cape of In Africa the Turks polTefs Egypt, which they 
Good Hope. The dil'covery of thefe rich countries conquered in 1517, and have a nominal jurifdidlion 
gave anew turn to the ambition of the Europeans, over the ftates of Barbary. The interior parts are 
To enrich themfelves, either by the gold and lilver filled with barbarous and unknown nations, as they 
1 reduced in thefe countries, or by traffic with the have always been. On the weftern coalts are many 
natives, now became the object. The Portuguefe had fettlements of the European nations, particularly the 
the advantage of being the lirft difeoverers ol the eaf- Britilh and Portuguefe; and the fouthern extremity 
tern, and the Spaniards of the weftern countries. The is polfefTed by the Dutch. The eaftern coafts are al- 
former did not negledl fo favourable an opportunity of moft totally unknown. The Aftaticand African illands 
enriching themfelves by commerce. Many fettlements are either poffelfed by the Europeans, or inhabited by 
were formed by them in the Eaft-India illands, and on favage nations. 

the continent: but their avarice and perfidious beha- The European nations at the beginning of the 17th 
viour towards the natives proved at laft the caufe of century were, Sweden, Mufcovy, Denmark, Poland, 
their total expullion The Spaniards enriched them- Britain, Germany, Holland, France, Spain, Portu- 
felves by the vaft quantities of the precious metals im- gal, Italy, and Turkey in Europe. Of thefe the Ruf- 
ported from America, which were not obtained lians, though the moft barbarous, were by far the 
but by the moft horrid malfacres committed on the na- moft confiderable, both in regard to numbers and 
tives, and of which an account is given under the dif- the extent of their empire ; but their fttuation made 
ferentnames of the American countries. TnelepOi- them little feared by the others, who lay ata diftance 
fellions of the Spaniards and Pertugtttfe foon excited from them. The kingdom of Poland, which was firft 
other European nations to make attempts to fhare with fet np in the year 1000, proved a barrier betwixt 
them in their treal'ures, by planting colonies in date- Rufiia and Germany ; and at thefame time the policy 
rent parts of Ameiica, and making fettlements in the abovementioned, of keeping up the balance of power 
Eaft Indies; and thus has the rage of war in fome in Europe, rendered it probable that no one Enro- 
meafurc been transferred from Europe to thefe diftant pean nation, whatever wars it might be engaged in, 
regions: and, after various contsfts, the Eritilh aL laft would have been totally deftroyed, or ceal'ed to exift 
Vox- Vill. 4 C as 
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Ecclefia- as a diftindt kingdom. The late difmemberment of 
ft.cal. Poland, however, or its partition between the three 
Hiftory. p 0Wers? Knflia, Hungary, and Piullia, was a hep very 
~ v inconfiftenr with the above political lyftem ; and it is 
furpriiing with what tamenefs it was acquiefced in by 
the other powers. Subfequent circumftances particularly 
the paffiveuefs with which the ambitious deiigns of 
Rufliaagainft the Porte have been folong beheld, feem 
to indicate a total derelidtion of that fclieme of equi¬ 
librium, formerly fo wifely, though perhapsfometimes 
too anxioufly, attended to. 

The revolution of the JBritilh colonies in America, it 
was fnppofed by the enemies of Britain, would have gi¬ 
ven a fatal /hock to her flrength and wonted fuperiority. 
The conlequeuces, however, have been very different. 
Thofe colonies, it is true, have been disjoined from 
the mother country, and have attained an independent 
rank among the nations. But Britain has had no cattle 
to repine at the reparation. Diverted only of a fplen- 
did encumbrance,an expen/ive and invidious appanage, 
Ihe has been left to-enjoy the undivided benefits of her 
native vigour, andtodifplay new energies, whichpro- 
mife her ntild empire a long and profperous duration. 
On the other hand, the flame which was to have blazed 
only to her prejudice, has brought confufion on her 
chief foe ; and the ambition and tyranny of that branch 
of the houfe of Bourbon which lias been long the pert 
of Europe, now lie humbled in the duft. The French, 
indeed, have thus become a nation of freemen as well 
as the Americans and the Britifh; who, by the way, 
were never otherwife, nor ever knew what op- 
preflion was except in inflidting it upon their African 
brethren. But neither is the French revolution an 
event which Britons, as lovers of liberty and friends to 
the rights of mankind, lhouldregret;or which, even in 
a political view, if duly conlidered, ought to excite 
either their jealoufyor apprehenfion. Infine, wefeem 
to be advancing to a great era in the hirtory of hu¬ 
man affairs. The emancipation of France, it is not 
to be doubted, will in time be followed by that of 
Spain, and other countries of Europe. The papal 
power, too, that fcourgeof nations, is declining; and 
the period feems to be approaching when the Roman 
pontitf will be reduced to his original and Ample title 
of bifbop of Rome More liberal ideas both in politics 
and religion are every where gaining ground. The 
regulation, and perhaps in time the abolition, of the 
flave-trade, with the endeavours of the focieties for 
difeovering Africa, may lead to the civilization of 
fome parts of that immenfe continent and open new 
markets for manufactures. Finally, the Ameri¬ 
cans having ertablilhed a fettled government, have 
already become a great commercial people. 

Sect. II. EccleftajlicalHiftory, 

-S' 0 . The hiftory of religion, among all the different 
tions hm-e- nat > ons that have exifted in the world, is a fubjedt no 
ligion fel- lefts important and interefting than that pf civil hi- 
dom hap- ftory. It is, however, lefs fertile of great events, 
pen. affords an account of fewer revolutions, and is much 
more uniform than civil hiftory. The rcafon of this 
isplain. Religion is converfant about things which 
cannot be feen ; and which of cenfequence cannot fud- 
denly and (trongly affedt the fenfes of mankind, as 


natural things are apt to do. The expedition of Ecdefia- 
worldly riches can ealily induce one nation to attack ftical 
another; but it is not eaiy to had any thing which Hiftory.^ 
will induce a nation to change its religion. The in- v 
viiible nature of ipiritual things, the prejudice of ha¬ 
bit and of eaily education, all ftand in the way of 
changes of this kind , Hence the revolutions in reli¬ 
gion have been but few, and the duration of alntoft 
any religion of longer Handing than the moil cele¬ 
brated empires, the changes which have happened, 
in general have required a long time to bring them 
about, and hiftory l'carce affords an inftance of the 
religion of any nation being effentially and fuddenly 
changed for another. 

Vv ith regard to the origin of religion, we muft have 
recourl'e to the Scriptures ; and are as neceffarily con- 
ftrained to adopt the account there given, as we are 
to adopt that of the creation given in the fame 
book; namely, becaufe no other hath made its ap- 
, pearance which feems in any degree rational, or con- 
liftent with itfelf.—In what manner the true religion 
given to Adam was fallified or corrupted by his de- 
icendants before the flood, doth not clearly appear from 
Scripture. Idolatry is not mentioned ; neverthelefs 
we are affuj-ed that the inhabitants of the world were 
then exceedingly wicked : and as their wickednefsdid 
not conftft in worihipping falle gods , it may be con¬ 
cluded that they worlhipped none at all; i. e. that the 
crime of the antediluvians was dtifin or atheifm. 

After the flood, idolatry quickly made its appear- . 3 / 
ance: but.what gave rile to it is not certainly known.. . n . £ln of 
This luperftitiou indeed feems to be natural to man, rjr * 
efpecially when placed in fuch alituation that he hath 
little opportunity of inftruction, or ot improving his 
rational faculties. This feems alfo probable from a 
caution given to the Jews, left, when they looked up 
to the fun, moon, and ftars, and the reft of the hoft 
of heaven, they lliould he driven to worjbip them. The 
•origin of idolatry among the Syrians and Arabians, 
and alfo in Greece, is therefore accounted for with 
great probability in the following manner by the au¬ 
thor of The Ruins of Balbeck. “ In thofe uncomfort¬ 
able defarts, where the day prefents noihing to the' 
view but the uniform, tedious, and melancholy profpedt 
of barren fands, the night difclofes a molt delightful 
and magnificent fpedtacle, and appears arrayed with 
charms of the moft attradlive kind. For the moft 
part unclouded and ferene, it exhibits to the wonder¬ 
ing eye the hoft of heaven in all their variety and glo¬ 
ry. In the view of this ftupendous feene, the tranfi- 
tionfrom admiration to idolatry was too eafy tounin- 
ftrudted minds ; and a people whofe climate offered no 
beauties to contemplate but thofe of the firmament, 
would naturally look thither for the objects of their 
worlhip. The formof idolatry in Greece was different 
from that of the Syrians; which perhaps may be at¬ 
tributed to that fmiling and variegated feene of moun¬ 
tains, valleys, rivers, woods, groves, and fountains, 
which the tranfported imagination, in the midftof its 
plealing aftonifhment, fnppofed to be the feats ofinvi- 
fible deities.” 

A difficulty, howevever, arifes on this fuppofition ; 
for if idolatry is naturally produced in the mind of 
uninftrudled and favage man from a view of the cre¬ 
ation, why hath not idolatry of fome knul or other 

taken 
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Ecclefia- taken place among all die different nations of the 
ftical world ! This certainly hath not been the cafe ; of 
Hiftory. which the molt {hiking examples are the Periians of 
v old, and the Moguls in more modern times. Both 
thele nations were Uriel deilts: l'o that we muff al¬ 
low fome other canfes to concur in producing idolatry 
belides thefe already mentioned; and of thefe caufes 
an imperfedt and obfeure notion of the true religion 
feems to be the molt probable. 

General ac Though idolatry, therefore, was formerly very 
count^of " P reva lent, it neither extended over the whole earth, 
the Hea- nor were the fuperftitions of the idolaters all of one 
then fuper- kind. Every nation had its refpedtive gods, over 
ftitiom. which one more excellent than the reft was faid to 
prelide yet in fitch a manner, that this fupreme deity 
himfelf was controuled by the rigid empire of the 
fates, or by what philofophers called eternal ueceffity. 
The gods of the eaft were different from thofe of the 
Gauls, the Germans, and the other northern nations. 
The Grecian divinities differed widely from thofe of 
the Egyptians, tv ho deified plants, animals, and a great 
variety of the productions both of nature and art. 
Each people alfo had their own particular manner of 
worlhipping and appeafing their refpedtive deities, 
entirely different from the facred rites of other coun¬ 
tries. All this variety of religions, however, produ¬ 
ced neither wars nor diffenlions among the different 
nations; each nation buffered its neighbours to follow 
their own method of worlhip, without difeovering 
any difpleafure on that account. There is nothing 
furprifingin this mutual toleration, when we conftder, 
that they all looked upon the world as one great em¬ 
pire, divided into various provinces, over each of which 
a certain order of divinities prefided , for which reafon 
they imagined that none could behold with contempt 
the gods of other nations, or force ftrangers to pay 
homage to theirs.— The Romans exercifed this tolera¬ 
tion in the rnoft ample manner; for though they 
.would not allow any change to be made in the reli¬ 
gions that were publicly profefled in the empire, nor 
any new form of worlhip to be openly introduced, yet 
they granted to their citizens a full liberty of obser¬ 
ving in private the facred rites of other nations, andof 
honouring foreign deities as they thought proper. 

The heathen deities were honoured with rites and 
facrifices of various kinds, according to their respec¬ 
tive natures and offices. Their rites were abfurd and 
ridiculous; while the priefts, appointed to prefide over 
this ftrange worlhip, abufed their authority, by de¬ 
ceiving and impoling upon the people in the grolfeft 
manner. 

State of re- From the time of the flood to the coming of 
ligion at Chrift, idolatry prevailed among al n.oft all the nations 
the appear- 0 f the world, the Jews alone excepted; and even 
*” ce . of they were cn all occaiions ready to run into it, as is 
rl ' evident from their Hiftory in the Old Teftament. At 
the time of thrift’s appearance, the religion of the 
Romans, as well as their empire, extended over a 
great part of the world. Some people there were 
among the heathens who perceived ihc abfurditics of 
that fyftem , bur being deftitute of means, as well as 
of abilities, to effedl a reformation, matters went on 
in their old way. Though there were at that time 
various fedts of philofophers, yet all of them proceed¬ 
ed upon falie principles, and coufequenily could be of 
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no fervice to the advancement or reformation of reli- EcdrUa- 
gion. Nay, fome, among whom were the Epicureans 
and Academics, declared openly agai lit every kind Hiitory^ 
of religion whatever. 

Two religions at this time flourished in Paleftine, 
viz. The Jewifh and Samaritan ; between whofe re- 
fpebtive followers reigned the rnoft violent hatred and 
contempt. The difference between them feems to 
have been chiefly about the place of worlhip ; which 
the Jews would have to be in Jerufalem, and the Sa¬ 
maritans on mount GerizZim. But though the Jews 
were certainly right as to this point, they had greatly 
corrupted their religiott in other refpefts. They ex¬ 
pected a Saviour indeed, but they miftookhis charac¬ 
ter ; imagining that he was to he a powerful and war¬ 
like prince, who fhould let them free front the Roman 
yoke, which they bore with the utmoft impatience. 

They alfoimagined that the whole of religion conlift- 
ed in obferving the rites of Mofes, and fome others 
which they had added to them, without the leaft re¬ 
gard to what is commonly called morality or virtue ; 
as is evident from the many charges our Saviour brings 
againft the Pharifees, who had the greateft reputa¬ 
tion for fandlity among the whole nation. To thele 
corrupt and vicious principles they added feveral ab¬ 
furd and fuperftitious notions concerning the divine- 
nature, invilible powers, magic, &c. which they had 
partly imbibed during the Babylonian captivity, and 
partly derived from their neighbours in Arabia, Sy¬ 
ria, and Egypt. The principal fedts among them 
werethe Essenes dr E (Tenia ns, Ph arisees, andSAD- 
ducees. The Samaritans, according to the moll ge¬ 
neral opinion, had corrupted their religion ftill more 
than the Jews. 

When the true religion was preached by the Savi¬ 
our of mankind, it is not to be wondered at if he be¬ 
came on that account obnoxiojis to a people fo deculy 
funk in corruption and ignorance as the Jews then 
were. It is not here requifite to enter into the par¬ 
ticulars of the doctrine advanced by him, or of the 
oppofition he met with from the Jews 3 as a full 
account of thefe things, and likewife of the preach¬ 
ing of the gofpel by the Apoftles, may be found in the 
New Teftament.—The rapid progreft of the Chriftian 
religion, under thefe faithful and infpired minifttrs, 
foon alarmed the Jews, and railed various persecutions 
againft its followers. The Jews,indeed, feem at rirft 
to havebeen every where the chief promoters ofperfe- 
cution; for we And that they ofiicioufly went from 
place to place, wherever they heard of the increafe of 
the gofpel, and by their calumniesand falfe fuggeftions 
endeavoured to excite the people againft the Apoftles. 

The Heathens, however, though at firft they Jhowed 
no very violent fpirit of perl'ecution againft the Cliri- 
ftians. foon came to hate them as much as the Jews 
themfelves. Tacitus acquaints ns with the caufes of 
this hatred, when fpeakingof the firft general perfecu- 
tion under Nero, That inhuman emperor having, as 
was fuppofed, fet lire to the city of Rome, to avoid the 
imputationof this wickednefs,transferred it on the Chri- 
ftiaus. Our author informs us that they were already ab- Tacitus’s ' 
horred on account of their many and enormous crimes, account of 
“Theauthorof thisname (ChriJHans),” fayshe,‘<was the firft 
Christ, who in the reign of Tiberius, was execu-perfecutioa 
ted under Pontius Pilate, procurator of Judaea. The b y Nero. 

4 0 2 peftilent 
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Ecclcfia- pellilent fapcrftition was for a while fupprefled : hut 
ftical it revived again, and fpread, not only over Judaea, 

^1 Inj ury. M here this evil was hr It broached, but reached Rome, 
w hither irorn every quarter or the earth is conftantly 
flowing whatever is hideous and abominable amongft 
men, and is there readily embraced and pradtifed. 
Firft, therefore, were apprehended fuch as openly 
avowed themfelves to oe of that febt; then by them 
were difeovered an immenfe multitude; and all were 
convicted, not of the crime ot burning Rome, but 
of hatred hnd enmity to mankind. Their death and 
tortures were aggravated'by cruel derifion andfport; 
for they were cither covered with tire Ikins of wild 
bealis and torn in pieces by devouring dogs, or fatten¬ 
ed to erodes, or wrapped up in combultible garments, 
that, when tire day-light failed, they might, like 
torches, lerve to difpel the darknefs of the night. 
Hence, towards the miferable fufferers, however guil¬ 
ty anddeferving themoft exemplary pimifhment,com- 
paffion arofe ; feeing they were doomed to perifli, not 
with a view to the public good, but to gratify the 
cruelty of one man.” 

That this account of Tacitus is downright mifre- 
rrefeutatkn and calumny, mull be evident to every 
one who reads it. It is impoffible that any perfon 
can be c.mvibted of hatred and enmity to mankind, 
without fpecifying a number of fabls by which this 
hatred fhewed itfelf. The burning of Rome w,ould 
indeed have been a very plain indication of enmity to 
mankind ; but of this Tacitus himfelf clears them, 
and mentions no other crime of which they were guil¬ 
ty. It is probable, therefore, that the only reafon 
of this charge agairift the Chriftians, was their abfo- 
iute refufal to have any ihare. in the Roman worlhip, 
or to countenance theabfurd fliperfUtions of Paganifm 
•55 iit any degree. 

Second per- Tite perfeention under Nero was fucceeded by ano- 

‘.ccution. titer under Dotnitian ; during which the Apoftle John 
was bmiihed toPatmos, where hefaw the vifions, and 
wrote the bookcalled his Revelations, which completes 
the canon of Scripture. This perfecution commenced 
in the 95 th year of the Chriftian era; and John is 
fuppofed to have written his Revelation in the year 
after, or in ttie following one. 

During the firft century, the Chriflian religion 
fpread over a great number of different countries; but 
as we have now no authentic records concerning the 
travels of the Apoflles, or the fttccefs which attended 
them in their miniftry, it was impollible to determine 
how far the gofpel was carried during this period. We 
are, however, allured, that even during thisearlype- 
riod many corruptions were creeping in, theprogrefs 
of which was with difficulty prevented even by the 
apofUes themfelves. Some corrupted their profeffion 
by a mixture of Judaifm, others by-mixing it with the 
oriental philofophy; while others were already at¬ 
tempting to deprive their brethren of liberty, fetting 
themfelves up as eminent pallors, in oppofition even to 
the apoflles, as we learn from the epiftles of St Paul, 
and the third epiflle of St John. Hence arofe the feds 
of the GiiofltCS, Ccrinthians, Nicolaitans, Nazarenes, 
Pbionites, Lc. with which the church was troubled 
fining this centcuy. 

Concerning the ceremonies and method of worfhip 
ufed by the ChriftiuiTS of the firft century, it is impof- 


fible to fay any thing with certainty. Neither is the iiccltfu- 
church order, vovernment, and dif ipline, dur ngthis kCal 
period, afeertained with any degree ofexadneft. Each fkft ory- 
of thofe parties, therefore, which exifl at this day, ' v J 
contends with the greauft canitftntl.i for that particu¬ 
lar mode of worlhip which they themfelves have adopt¬ 
ed ; and fome of the moll bigoted would willingly 
monopolize the word chir J) in fuch a man ner as to ex¬ 
clude Inm all hope of falvaiiuii every oat who is not 
attached to their particular party. It both not how¬ 
ever appear that, excepting baptii'm, the-Lord’s flip¬ 
per, and anointing the lick with oil, any external ce¬ 
remonies or fymbols were properly of divine appoint¬ 
ment. . According to Tr -Moflieim, “ there arc feve- 
ral circumftances which incline us to think, that the 
friends and apoflles of our bleffecl Lord cither tolerated 
through necellity, or appointed ft r wife reafons, many 
other external rites in various places. At the fame 
time, we are not to imagine, that they ever conferred 
upon any.perfon a perpetual, indelible, pontifical au¬ 
thority, or that they enjoined the fame rites in all 
churches. \\ elearn, on the contrary, from authentic 
records, that the Chriftian worlhip was from the be¬ 
ginning celebrated in a different manner in different 
places; and that, no doubt, by the orders, or at leail 
with the approbation, of the apoflles and their difei- 
ples. lu thofe early times, it was both wife and ne- 
ceflary to ffiew, in the eftablilhment of outward forms 
of worlhip, fome indulgence to the-ancient opinions, 
manners, and laws, ot the refpective nations to whom 
the gofpel w r as preached.” 

The fecond century commences with the third year Hiftory of 
of the emperor Trajan. The Chriftians were llill per- the fecond 
fecuted ; but as the Roman emperors were for the moll century, 
part of this century princes of a mild and moderate 
turn, they perfecuted lefs violently than formerly. 

Marcus Aurelius, notwithflanding the clemency and 
philofophy for whichhe is fo much celebrated, treated 
the Chriftians worfe than Trajan, Adrian, or even 
Severus himfelf did, who was noted for his cruelty. 

This refpite from rigorous perfecution proved a very 
favourable circumftance for the fpreadingofthe Chri¬ 
ftian religion ; yet it is by no means eafy to point out the 
particular countries through which it was diffufed. We 
are, however,affured,thatin theftcond century,thrift 
was worihipped as God almoft through the whole eaft ; 
as alfo among the Germans, Spaniards, Celtes, and 
many other nations : but which of them received the 
gofpel in the firft century, and which in the fecond, is 
aqueftion uuanfwerable at this diitance of time. The 
writers of this century attribute the rapid progrefs of 
Chriftianity chiefly to the extraordinary gifts that 
were imparted to the firft Chriftians, and the miracles 
which were wrought at their command ; without fup- 
poling that any part of the fuccefs ought to be aferibed 
to the intervention of human means, or fecondary cau- 
fes. Many of the moderns, however, are fo far from 
being of this opinion, that they are willing either to 
deny the authenticity of all miracles faid to have been 
wrought fmee the days of the apoflles or to aferibe 
them to the power of the devil. To enter into the 
particulars of this controverfy is foreign to ourprefent 
purpofe ; for which reafon we mull refer to the writers 
of polemic divinity, who have largely treated of this 
and other points of a iimilar nature. 
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Ilctlefia- The corruptions which had been introduced in the 
ftical fl r fl century, and which were almoft coeval with Chri- 
^Hitl ory. ftlanity itfelf, continued to gain gr ound in the fccond. 

' Yj Ceremonies, in themfeives futile a nd ufclcfs, but which 
Ceremonies mult he coniidered as highly pernicious when joined 
multiplied, to a religion incapable of any other ornament than ihe 
upright and virtuous conduit of its profeliurs, were 
multiplied for no other purpofe than to pleafe the ig¬ 
norant multitude. The immediate confequence of tliis 
was, that the attention of Chriftians was drawn atide 
from the important duties of morality ; and they were 
led to imagine, that a c..reful oblervance ol the cere¬ 
monies might make amends for the neglect of moral 
duties. Tnis was the molt pernicious opinion that 
could polfibly be entertained ; and was indeed the 
very foundation ol that enormous fyltem of ccclefiafti- 
cal power which afterwards took place, and held the 
jg whole world in llavery and barbarifm for many ages. 
Mylteries Another mifehief was the iutrodudion oimyjlcries, 
introduced, as they were called, into the Chriftian religion; that is, 
iniinuating that fume parts of ihe woriiiip in common 
ufe had a hidden efficacy and power far ftiperior to 
the plain and obvious meaning alligited to them by the 
vulgar : and by paying peculiar refpecl to thefe niyf- 
teries, the pretended teachers of the religion of jeliis 
accommodated their doctrines to the tafteol their hea¬ 
then neighbours, whoft religion con lilted in a heap of 
59 myfteries, of which nobody knew the meaning. 

The teach- By thefe, and other means of a fnuilar kind, the 
ers affume Chriftian pallors greatly abridged the libery of their 
apower flocks. Being mailers of the ceremonies and myiui its 
people 0 ^ le Chriftian religion, they had it in their power to 
¥ ’ make their followers worlhip and believe w hatever they 

thought proper ; and this they did not fail to make ufe 
of for their own advantage. They perfuaded the peo¬ 
ple, that the miniitersof theChrillian church fucceed- 
ed to the chara&er, rights, and privileges of the Jew- 
iffi prieflhoocl; and accordingly the hilltops coniidered 
themfelves as iiivelted with a rank and character limilar 
to thofe of the high-prieft among the Jews, while the 
prefbyters reprelented the priells, and the deacons 
the Levites. This notion, which was firfl introduced 
in the reign of Adrian, proved a fource of very con- 
(, 0 fiderable honour and profit to the clergy. 

Form of The form or ecclelialtical government was in this 
church go century rendered permanent and uniform. One in- 
vemment. fpe&or orbilhop prelided over each Chriftian affembly, 
to which office he was elected by the voices of the 
whole people. To affift him in his office, he formed 
a council of prefbyters, which was not confined to any 
flated number. To the bilhops and prefbyters the 
minifters or deacons were fubject; and the latter were 
divided in to a variety of dalles, as the different exigen¬ 
cies of the church required. During a great part of 
this century, the churches were independent of each 
other; nor were they joined together by allbciation, 
confederacy, or any other bonds but thofe of charity. 
Each affembly was a little ftate governed by its own 
laws ; which were either enacted, or at leafl approved 
of, by the fociery. But in procefs of time all the 
Chriftian churches of a province were formedinto one 
large ecclelialtical body, which, like confederate Hates, 
affembled at certain times, in order to deliberate about 
the common imerefts of the whole. This inftitution 
had its origin among the Greeks; but in a iron time 


it|became univerfal, andfimilar affemblies c form- ncclefia- 
ed in all places where the gofpel had been planted. 

Thefe affemblies, which conlilted of the deputies or 
commiffiouers from feveral churches, were called fy- 
nods by the Greeks, and comic:,! by the Latins ; and 
the laws euadled in thefe general meetings were call¬ 
ed cauo/is , i. e. rules. 6r 

Thefe councils, of which we find not the finalleft C hanges 
trace before the middle of this century, changed the produced 
whole faceol the church, and gave it a new form ; for iff 1 c in ' - 
by them the ancient privileges of the people were con- coul)c ;| s . 
liderably diminilhed, and the power and authority of 
the bilhops greatly augmented. The humility, inuced, 
and prudence, of thefe pious prelates hindered them 
from affirming all at once the power with which they 
were afterwards invelted. At their firfl; appearance in 
thefe general councils, they acknowledged that they 
were no more than the delegates of tlicir rdpedtivc 
churches, and that they ailed in the name and by lie 
appointment of their people. But they foort changed 
this humble tone ; imperceptibly extended the limits of 
their authority; turned their influence into dominion, 
their counfels into laws ; and at length openly aliened, 
that Chnlt had empowered them to prclcribe to his 
people authoritative rules of faith and maimers. An¬ 
other effect of thefe councils was the gradual abolition 
of that perfect equality which reigned among all bi- 
ihops in the primitive times: for tne order and de¬ 
cency of thefe affemblies required, that fomc one of 
the provincial bilhops met in council Ihould be inveft- 
eJ with a fuperior degree of power and authority ; and 
hence the rights of metropolitans derive their origin. 

In the mean time the bounds of the church were en¬ 
larged ; the cultom of holding councils teas followed 
wherever the found of the gofpel had reached ; and 
the univerfal church had now the appearance of one 
vail republic formed by a combination of a great num¬ 
ber of little Hates. This occalioned the creation of a 
new order of ecclefiaflics, who were appointed in dif¬ 
ferent parrsof die world as heads of the ch.irch, and 
whofe office it was to preferve the confluence and u- 
nion of that immenfe body, whofe members were fo 
widely difperfed throughout the nations.* Such was 
the nature and office of the Patriarchs ; a mono- whom, 
at length, ambition, being arrived at its moflTiniolent 
period, formed anew dignity, inveflingthe biffiop of 
Rome with the title and authority of the. prince of the 
Patriarchs. 

During the fecond century, all the fedls continued Account of 
which had fprung up in the firfl, with the addition of the.AJct- 
feveral others ; the mofl remarkable of which were the tics, 
AJcetics. Thefe owed their rife to an error propa¬ 
gated by fome doctors of the church, who afferted that 
Clniflhad eltablilhed adouble rule of fan&iiy audvirtue 
for two different orders of Chriffians. Of thefe rules, 
one was ordinary, the other extraordinary; the one 
of a lower dignity, the other more fublime : the firfl 
for perions in the adtive feenes of life ; the other for 
thofe who, in a facred retreat, afpired after the glory 
of a celeftial ftate. In confequence of this fyflein, 
they divided into two parts all thofe moral doctrines 
and inflrudtions which they had received either by 
writing or tradition. One of thefe divillous they call¬ 
ed preupts ,and the other counfels. They gave the name 
of precepts to thofe laws that were iinivo-filliy obliga¬ 
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Ecclefia- tory upon ail orders of men ; and«that of counfels to general principle varioully modified, according to the Ecclefia- 
Ihcjl thole vhi.h related to Cliriftians of a more fublime different difpolitions of mankind. ftical 

Hilc oi-y. ra nk, who propofed to themfelves great and glorious The Alcctic fed! beganfirft in Egypt, from whence Hiftory. 

ends, and breathed after an intimate communion with it paired into Syria and the neighbouring countries. ' v ' * 
the Supreme Being.—Thus were produced all at once At length it reached the European nations : andTience 
a new fet of men, who made pretenfions to uncommon that train of auftere and fnperftitious vows and rites 
fandtity and virtue, and declared their refolution of which totally obfeured, or rather annihilated, Chrifti- 
obey ingall the precepts and counfels of thrift, in order anity ; tne celibacy of the clergy, and many oLher ab- 
to their enjoyment of communion with God here, furdities of the like kind. The errors of the Afce- 
and alfo that, after the diliolution of their mortal bo- tics, however, did not ftop here : In compliance with 
dies, they might afeend to him with the greater fa- the dodfrines of fome Pagan Philofaphers, they af- 
cility, and find nothing to retard their approach to the . firmed, that it was not only lawful, but even praife- 
eentre of liappinefs and perfection. They looked up- worthy, to deceive, and to ufe the expedient of a he, 
on themfelves as prohibited from the ufe of things in order to advance the caufc of piety and tiuth ; and 
which it was lawful for other Chriftians to enjoy; fuch heDce the pious frauds for which the church of Rome 
as wine, flelh, matrimony, and commerce. They bath been fo notorious, and with which ihe hath been 
thought it their indifpenfable duty to extenuate their fo often andjultly reproached. 

body by watchings, abftinence, labour, and hunger. As Chriftians thus deviated more and more from 
They looked for felicity in folitary retreats, and de- the true practice of their religion, .they became more 
fart places ; where by fevere and afliduous efforts of zealous in the external profeffion of it. Anniverfary 
fublime meditation, theyraifed the foul above all ex- feftivals were celebrated in commemoration of the 
ternal objefts, and all fenfual plealures. They were death and refurreClion of Chrift, and of the effuiion of 63 
diftinguiilied fromotherChriftians, not onlyby tneirti- the Holy Gholton the Apoftles. Concerning the days Centeft* 
tie of Afcetics, 277 W«/o/,ekmx and philosophers,but on which thefe feftivals were to be kept, there a'ofe cencerniug 
alfo by their garb. In this century, indeed, thofe violent contefts. The Afiatic churches in general feflivals. 
■who embraced fuch an auftere kind ol life, fubmitted differed in this point from thofe of Europe ; and to- 
themfelves to all thefe mortifications in private, with- wards the conclulion of the fecond century, Victor, 
out breaking afunder their focial bands, or withdraw- bilhop of Rome took it in his head to fo'ce the eaftern 
ing themfelves front mankind ; but in proccfs of time churches tu follow the rules laid down by the weftern 
they retired into defarts, and, after the example of the ones. This they abfolutely refiafed to comply with : 

Ellenes and Therapeutte, they formed themfelves upon which Victor cut them off from communion with 
into certain companies. the church of Rome,- though by means of the inter - 

This auftere feCt arofe from an opinion which lias celfion of fome prudent people, the difference was 
been more or lefs prevalent in all ages and in all coun- made up for the prefent. 

fries, namely, that religion confifts more in prayers. During 1110ft of the third century, the Chriftians Th ; rd 4 cen . 
meditations, and a kind of fecrct interconrfe with were allowed to enjoy their religion, fuch as it was, t * ury . 

God, than in fulfilling the focial duties of life in acts without mole flat ion. .The emperors IVaxi minus and 
of benevolence and humanity to mankind. Nothing Deciiis, indeed, made them feel all the rigours of a 
can be more evident than that the Scripture reckons fevere perfecution; but their reigns were ihort, and 
the fulfilling of thefe infinitely fuperior to the offer- from the death of Decius to the time of Dioclefiia’n 
vance of all the ceremonies that can be imagined : yet the church enjoyed tranquillity. Thus vaft multitudes 
it fomehow or other happens, that alnioft every body were converted ; but at the fame time the doftrine 
is more inclined to obferve the ceremonial part of de- grew daily more corrupt, and the lives of profeiled 
votion than the moral; and hence, according to the Chriftians more wicked and fcandalous. New ceremo-- 
eifferent humours or conftitutions of different perfons, nies were invented in great numbers, and an unaccounc- 
there have been numberlels forms of Chriftianity, and able paliion no *- prevailed for the oriental fuperftitions 
the moft virulent contentions among thofe who pro- concerning demons; whenceproceeded the whole train, 
felled themfelves followers of the Prince of Peace, of exorcifm, fpells, and fears for the apparition of 
It is obvious, that if the moral conduct of Chriftians evil fpirits, which to this day are no where eradicated, 
was to be made the ftandardof faith, inftead of fpe- Hence alfo the cuftom of avoiding all connections 
culative opinions, all thefe diviiions rnuft ceafe in a with thofe who were not baptifed, or v>ho lay under 
moment; but while Chriftianity or any part of it, is the pena'ty of excommunication, as perfons fuppofed 
made to confift in fpecnlaton, or the obfervaace of to be under the dominion of fome evil fpirit. And 
ceremonies, it is impoffible there can be any end of hence the rigour and feverity of that difeipline and 
-fetfts or herelies. “No opinion whatever is fo abfurd, penance impofed upon thofe who had incurred, by 
but fome people have pretended to argue in its defence ; their immoralities, the cenfure of the church. Se- 
and no ceremony fo inlignificant, but it.hath been ex- veral Iterations were now made in the manner of ce- 
plained and fanftiried by hot-headed enthuliaffs : and lebrating the Lord’s fupper. The prayers ufed on 
hence ceremonies, feris, and abfurdities, have been this <>ccaiion were lengihened, and the folemnity and 
multiplied without number, to the prejudice of fo- pomp with which it was attended were conlidetably 
ciety and of the Chriftian religion. This Ihort rela- increafed. Gold and filver veilels were ufed in the ce- 
tion of the rife of the Afcetic fec'l will alfo ferve to lehration; it was thought eflential to falvation, and for 
account for the rife of any other ; fo that we appre- that reafon adminiftered even to infants.—Baptifin was 
bend it is needlefs to enter into particulars concerning celebrated twice a year to fuch as, after a long courfe 
the reft, as they all took their origin from the fame of trial and preparation, offered themfelves candidates. 

The 
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The remiflion of fins was thought to be its immediate 
confequence ; while the billiop, by prayer ami impo- 
lition of hands, was fuppol'cd to confer tliole lancttry¬ 
ing gifts of the Holy GlioSt that are neceifary to 
a life f righteoLifnefs and virtue. Mil evil demon was 
fuppoied naturally to relidt in every perfon who was 
the author and lource of all the corrupt dii'puiitious 
and unrighteous a iions of that perfon. The driving 
out of this demon was there lore an elfeimal requisite 
for baplifm ; and, in confequence of this opinion the 
baptized perfons returned home clothed in white gar¬ 
ments, adorned with crotyns, as facred emolems, 
the former of their inward purity and innocence, and 
the latter of their victory over tin and the w orld.— 
Fallings begannow to be held inmoreeilecm than for¬ 
merly. A high degree of fandlity was attriouted to 
this practice i it was even looked upon as indifpenfa- 
bly neceifary, fioma notion thatthe demons directed 
their force chiefly againft thole who pampered them- 
felves with delicious fares and were lefs troublefome 
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to the lean and hungry who lived under the leverities 
of a rigorous abstinence.—The iign of the crofs alio 
was fuppofed to adniinilter a victorious power over all 
forts of trials and calamities; and was more efpecially 
conlidercd as ihefureft defence againit the fnares and 
ftratagems of malignant Spirits ; for which reafon, 110 
Christian undertook any thing of moment, without 
arming himfelf, as he imagined, with the power of 
this triumphant lign. 1 he herefies which troubled 
the church during this century, were the Gnos 1 ics, 
^ whole doctrines were new-modelled and improved by 
Manes, from whom they were afterwards chiefly call¬ 
ed D/ianichear.s), the H1 ekacites, Noet i a ns, Sa- 
beluns, and No vatians ; for a particular ac¬ 
count of which, fee thofe articles. 

Tile fourth ctr.tury is remarkable for the establish¬ 
ment of Christianity by law in the Roman empire; 
which, however, did not take place till the year 324. 
In the beginning of this century, the empire was go¬ 
verned by four chiefs, viz. Diocletian, Maximian 
Conftantius Chlorus, and Galerius, under whom the 
church enjoyed a perfe< 5 t toleration. Diocleiian, tho’ 
much addifted to liiperltition, had no ill-will againit 
the Chriliians; and Conftantius Chlorus, having aban¬ 
doned polytheilin, treated them with con lefeeniion 
and benevolence. This alarmed the Pagan prieSts, 
whofe interests were fo clofely connected with the 
continuance of the ancient fuperftitions ; and who 
apprehended, not without reafon, that the Christian 
religion would at length prevail throughout the em¬ 
pire. To prevent the downfal of the pagan fuperfti- 
tion therefore, they applied to Dioclelian and Gale- 
riusCasfar ■ by whom a molt bloody perfecution was 
commenced in the year 303, and continued till 311. 
An afylum, how ever, was opened for the Christians in 
the year 304. Galerius having dethroned Dioclelian 
and Maximian, declared himfelf emperor in the eaft; 
leaving ail the weftern provinces to which great num¬ 
bers of Christians reforted to avoid the cruelty of the 
former to Conftantius Chlorus. At length Galerius, 
being overtaken with an incurable and dreadful dif- 
eafe, published an edict ordering the perfecution 10 
ccafe, and restoring freedom to the Christians, whom 
he had molt inhumanely opprelfed for eight years. 
Galerius died the fame year; arid, in a Ihort time af- 
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ter, when Conftaiuine the Great afeended the throne, Heclcfia- 
the Chriltianswere freed from any farther uneafincfs, ^ ical 
by his abrogating all the penal laws againit them; and Hiftory.^ 
afterwards ill'uing edicts, by which 110 other religion (,6 
than the Chriftian was tolerated throughout the cm- Chriftia- 
pire. * nity efta- 

This event, however, fo favourable to the outward Wished by 
peace of the church, was far from promoting iis inter- 
nal harmony, or the reformation of itsl^aders. The ' b 
clergy, who had ail this time been augmenting their increaSe of 
power at the expence of the liberty of the people, now itscorrup- 
l'et 110 bounds to their ambition. The bifhop of Rome tions, 
was the firft in rank, and distinguished by a Sort of 
pre-eminency above the reft of the prelates. He fur- 
palfed all his brethren in the magnificence and fplen- 
dor of the church over which .he presided, in the 
riches of his revenues and pofft iimns, in ihe number 
and variety 01 bis ministers, in his credit with the 
people, and in his Sumptuous and fpleudid manner of 
living. Hence it hi ppened, that when a new pomiff 
was to be cboi'en by the prefbyters and people, the 
city of Rome was generally agitaLed with diiie.11 lions 
tumults, and cabals, which, often produced fatal confe- 
quenccs. The intrigues and d iturbances which pre¬ 
vailed in that city in the year 366, when, upon the 
death of Liberius, another pontiir was to be chofcn in 
his place area Sufficient prool of what vve have ad¬ 
vanced. Upon this occasion, one faction defied Da- 
mafus to that high dignity ; while the opposite party 
chofe Urficinus, a deacon of the vacant church, lo 
faceted Liberius. This double election gave rife to 
a dangerous fchifm, and to a Sort of civil war within 
the city of Rome : which was carried on with the ut¬ 
most barbarity and fury, and produced the nioft cruel 
malfacres and defolations. 'i iit inhuman contest end¬ 
ed in the vidtory of Damafus ; but whether his canf'e 
was more juft than that of Urlicinus, is not fo easily 
determined. 

Notwithstanding the pomp and fplendor which fur- 
rounded the Roman fee, it is cei tain that the biihops 
of Rome had not yet acquired that pre-eminence of 
power and jurisdiction v hich they afterwards enjoyed, 
in the ecclesiastical commonwealth,indeed, they were 
the molt eminent order of citizens; but Still they were 
citizens as v ell as their brethren, and Subject, like 
them, to the laws and edicts of the emperots. All 
religious caufes of extraordinary importance were ex¬ 
amined and determined, either byjudges appointed by 
the emperors, or councils affembled for that pur- 
pole; while thofe of inferior moment were decided in 
each district by its refpedtive bifhop. The ecclesiasti¬ 
cal laws were enacted either by the emperor or coun¬ 
cils. None ol the bishops acknowledged that they de¬ 
rived their authority from the permiiiion and appoint¬ 
ment of the bifhop ofRome, or that they were created 
bifhops by the favour of the apojiolic Jee. On the con¬ 
trary, they all maintained that they were the apibaffa- 
dors and ministers of JeSns Chrift, and that their au¬ 
thority was derived from above. It mult, however, 
be obferved, that even in this century Several of thofe 
Steps were laid by which the biihops of Rome, mounted 
afterwards to the fummit of ecclesiastical power and 
defpoiilm. This happened partly by the imprudence 
of the emperors, partly by the dexterity of the Ro¬ 
man prelates theinfelves, and partly by the inconfioc- 
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rate zeal and precipitate judgment of certain bilhops. which induced him to ftiit the- adminillration of the Ecdefn- 
The imprudence of the emperor, and precipitation of church to thefe changes, in the civil conftitntkm* ■this ftical 
thebilhops, were remarkably difcovered in the follow- neceffarily introduced arttong the bilhops new degrees Hiftory. 
ing. event, which favoured extremely the ambition of of eminence and rank. The four bilhops, of Rome, 
the Roman pontiff. About the year 372,- Valentinian Conitantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, were diflin. 
enafled^a law, empowering the bilhop of.Rome to guilhed by a certain degree of pre-eminence over the 
examine andjudge other bilhops, that religious difputes reft. Thefe four prelates atifwered to the four prse- 
might not be decided by any profaneor fecular judges. toriatt prefects created by Conftantine ; and it is pof- 
The bifliops^tflembled in council at Rome in 378, not fible, that even in this century they were diftinguifhed 
conlidering the fatal confequences that muft arifefrom by the Jewilh. title of patriarchs. After thefe followed 
this imprudent law both to themfelves and to the the exarchs, who had the inlpeftion of feveral pro- 
church, declared their approbation in the ftrongelt vinces, and anfwered to the appointment of certain ci- 
terms, and recommended the execution of it in their vil officers who bore the fame title. In a lower clafs 
■addrefs tothe emperor Gratian. Some think, indeed, were the metropolitans, who had only the government 
that this law empowered the Roman blfhop to judge of one province; under whom were the archbijhops, 
only the bilhops within the limits of his jurifdiftiou ; whofe inflection was confined to certain diftridts. In 
others, that his power was given only for a certain this gradation the bijhops brought up the rear ; but 
time, and for a particular purpofe. This I a ft notion the fpliere of their authority was not in all places e- 
feems the molt probable ; but ftill this privilege mull qually extenfive; beingin feme confiderably ample,and 
have been: an excellent inflrument in the hands of fa- in others confined within narrow limits. To thefe va- 
cerdotal ambition. rious eccleiialtical orders we might add that of the 

fiy the removal of the feat of empire to' Conftanti- cW^//cc>^/,orfuperintendentsof the country-churches; 
nople, the emperor raifed; up, in the bilhop of this but this laft order was in moil places fupprelTed by 
new metropolis, a formidable opponent to the bilhop thebilhops, with a delign to extend their own autho- 
of Rome, and a'bulwark which threatened a vigorous rity, and enlarge the fphere of their power and jurif- 
oppofition to his growing authority. For as the em- diction. The adminrftratioiriof the church itfelf was 
peror, in order to render Coiiftantinopl-e a fecond divided by Conftantine into an externat&niciriftriiaim- 
Rome, enriched it with all the rights and privileges, fpeftion. The latter, which was committed to bilhops 
honours and. ornaments, of the ancient capital of the and councils, related'to religious controverfres, the 
world; l'o-its bilhop, meafuringhis own dignity and forms of divine worfhip, theofficesof priefls, Che vices 
rank by the magnificence of the new city, and- its of the eccleiialtical orders, &c. The external admi- 
emincnce as the relidence of the emperor, affumed an nillration of the church the emperor allhmed to him- 
equal degree of dignity with the bilhop of Rome, and felf. This comprehended all tliofe things which re¬ 
claimed a fuperiority oyer the reft of the epifcopalor- lated to the outward Hate and difoiplitie of the church ; 
dcr. Nor did the emperors dilapprove of thefe high it like wife extended to all conceits that ihonld arife be- 
pretenlioiiSjlince they conlidered their ov/n dignity as tween theminifters of the church, fuperior as well as , 
conne&ed in a certainmeafure with that of the bilhop inferior, concerning their polleffions, their reputation, 
of their imperial city. Accordingly, in a council held their rights and privileges, their offences- againli- the 
at Conitantinople jn the year 381, by the authority laws, &c. but mo controverlies that related to- matters 
of Theodoiius the Great, the bilhop of that city was, purely Spiritual were cognizable by this external in- 
during the abfence of the bifhop of Alexandria, and fpedtion. In coufequence of this artful divilion of the 
againlfthe confent of the Roman prelate, placed by eccleiialtical government, Conftantine and hisfuccef- 
the third canon of that council in the firlt rank after fors called councils, preliJed in them, appointed the 
the bilhop of Rome, and confequently above thofe of judges of religious controverfies, terminated the diffe- 
Alexandria-and Antioch. Nedtarius was the firlt bi- rences which arofe between the bilhops and thcipeople, 
iliop who enjoyed thefe new honours accumulated up- fixed the limits of the eccleiialtical provinces, took 
on the fee of Conitantinople. Hisfuccelfor, thecele- cognizance of the civil caufes that fubiifted between 
brated John Chryfoltom,- extended hill farther the the miniltsrs of the church, and punilhed the crimes 
privileges of that fee, and fubjedted to its jurifdidtion committed againft the laws by the ordinaryjudges sp¬ 
all Thrace, Afia, and Pontus ; nor were the fucceed- pointed for that purpofe ; giving over all caufes pure- 
ing bilhops of that imperial chy deftiture of a fervent ly eccleiialtical to the bilhops arid councils. But this 
zeal to augment their privileges and extend their do- famous divilion of the adminillration of the church 
minion. By this unexpedted promotion, the moitdif- was never explained with fulficient accuracy ; fo that 
agreeable effedts were produced. The ■bilhops of both in the fourth and fifth centuries, there are fre- 
Alexandria were not only filled with the molHuvete- quent inftances of the emperors determining matters 
rate hatred-againli thofe of Conitantinople, but a eon- purely eoelefialtical, and likewife of bilhops aud coun- 
tention was excited between the bilhops of Rome and cils determining matters which related merely to the 
Conitantinople; which, afrer being carried on for external form and government of the church. y 0 

many ages, concluded at lall in the Separation of the After the time of Conftantine many additions were Scandalous 
Greek and Latin churches. -made by the emperors and others to the wealth and lives of the 

Conftantine the Great, in order to prevent civil com- honours of the clergy ; and thefe additions were fol- c ' cr gy- 
, motions, and to fix his authority on a liable and folid lowed by a proportionable iticrcaie of their vices and 
foundation, made feveral changes not only in the laws luxury, particularly among thofe who lived in great and 
of the empire, but alfo in the form of the Roman go- opulent-cities. - Thebilhops, on the one hand, con- 
verament. And as there were many important reafons tended with each other in the moll fcandalous manner 
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F.cclefia- ceruing the extent of their refpedlive jurifiliriions; 
ftical while on cne other, they trampled on the rights of the 
Hitt ory. people, violated the privileges of the inferior rainiilers, 
v and imitated in their conduct and in their manner of 
living the arroganca, voluptuoufnefs, and luxury of 
magiitrates and princes. This pernicious example was 
foon followed by the feveral eccleiiadical orders. The 
preibyters, in many places, affirmed an equality with 
the biihops in point of rank and authority. Many 
complaints are alfo made by the authors of this cen¬ 
tury about the vanity and effeminacy of the deacons. 
Tliofe more particularly of the preibyters and deacons 
who filled the firil fiations of thefe orders,carried their 
prctenlions to an extravagant length, and were offend¬ 
ed at the notion of being placed on an equality with 
their colleagues. For this reafon they not only affum- 
ed the titles of arch-prejbyters and arch-deacons, but 
alfo claimed a degree of authority and power much 
fuperior to that which was veiled In the other mem- 
bersof their refpedtive orders. 

Conteftj In the fifth century, the biihops oi Conftautinople 
bstween havingalready reduced under theirjurildidlion all the 
the biihops Afiatic provinces, began to grafp at dill further accef- 
of Rome fions of power. By the 28th canon of the council held 
ind Con- ac chalcedon in 451, it was refolved, that the fame 
alltin °P e ’rights and honours which had been conferred on the 
bilhop of Rome were due to the biiliop of Conftanti- 
nople, on account of the equal dignity and luilre of 
the two cities in which thefe prelates exercifed their 
authority. The fame council confirmed alfo, by a i'o- 
lemn a&, the biiliop of Conftantinople in the fpiritual 
government of thofe provinces over which he had 
ufurped the jurifdidtion, Leo the Great, biiliop of 
Rome, oppofed with vehemence the palling of thefe 
laws; and his oppofition was fecondcd by that of fe¬ 
veral otherprelates. But their efforts were vain, as 
the emperors threw in their weight into the balance, 
and thus fupported the decilions of the Grecian bi¬ 
ihops. In confcquence, then, of the deciiions of this 
famous council, thcbiiliop of Conftanti>>ple began to 
contend obilinately for the fupremacy with the R.o- 
man pontiff", and to cruffi the bifliops of Antioch and 
Alexandria. About the fame time, Juvenal, biiliop 
of Jerufalem, attempted to withdraw lffnifelf and his 
church from the jurifdiilion of the b:(hop of Cazfarea, 
and afpired after a place among the firil prelates of 
the Chriilian world. The high degree of veneration 
and efteem in which the church of Jerufalem was held 
among all other Chriilian focieties (on account of its 
rank among the apoitolical churches,and its title to the 
appellation of m'ther church , as having fucceeded the 
firil Chriftian aflembly formed by the apoftlcs), was 
extremely favourable to the ambition of Juvenal, and 
rendered his projedt much more pradticable than it 
would otberwife have been. Encouraged by this, and 
likewife by the protedlionof riteodofius the younger, 
this afpiring pin late not only illumed the dignity of 
patriarch 01 all Pal- itine, a rank which rendered him 
independentof.ill fpiritual authority; but alio invaded 
the rights of the bilhop of Antioch, and ufurped his 
jttrifdiclion over the provinces of Phoenicia and Aribia. 
Hence arofe a warm canted between Juvenal and Ma¬ 
ximus bilhop of Antioch ; which the council of Chal¬ 
cedon derided, by redoring to the litter the provinces 
of Phoenicia and Arabia, and confirming the former 
Vo l. VHI. 


in the fpiritual poffeffion of all Pffcdine and in the Ecclclia* 
high rank which he had affamed in the church. fticai 

In 588, John, bilhop of Conftantinople, furnaraed Hulnry^ 
the Fajler, either by his own authority or that of the 
emperor Mauritius, fummoned a council at Cotiftanti- 
nople to enquire into an accufation brought againft 
Gregory, bilhop of Antioch ; and upon this occation 
afl’umedthe title oixcumenicalox untv erfal hijbop .This 
title had been formerlyenjoyed by the bifliops of Con- 
ffantinople without any offence ; but now, Gregory 
the Great, at that time biiliop of Rome, fufpebting 
that John was aiming at the fupremacy over all the 
churches, oppofed his claim with thegreated vigour. 

For this purpofe he applied by letters to the emperor, 
and others, whom he thought capable of affiding hini 
in his oppoiition : but all his'efforts were without ef- 
fedt; and the bifliops of Conffantinople were allowed 
to enjoy the difputed title, though not in the fenfe 
which had alarmed the Roman pontiff". 

Gregory, however, adhered tenacioufly to his por- 
pofe, railed new tumults and diffeniions among the 
clergy, and aimed at nothing lefs than an unlimited la- 
premacy over the Chriftian church. This ambitious 
deiign fucceeded in the weft; while in the eadern 
provinces, his arrogant pretenfions were fcarcely rc- 
fpedted by any but thofe who were at enmity witli the 
bilhop of Conffantinople. How much the people were 
at this time deluded by the Roman pontiffs, appears 
from the expreflionof Ennodins, oneof the flatterers 
of Symmachus (who was a prelate of but ambiguous 
fame), that the Roman pontiff was condituted judge in 
the place of God, which he filled as the vicegerent of 
the Mod High. On the other hand, itis certain, from 
a variety of the moil authentic records, that both the 
emperors and the nations in general were far from 
being difpofed to bear with patience the yoke of ilr- 
vitude which tile fee of Rome was arrogantly impoi- 
ing on the whole charch. 

In the beginning of the feventh century, according „ - 6 . 1 
to the mod learned hiltorians, Boniface III. engaged the 2 /" ° e _ 
Pho -as, emperor of Codantinople, to take from the macyof 
bifliop of that metropolis the title of oecumenical or the pope. 
univerfal bijhop, and to confer it upon the Roman pon¬ 
tiff; apd thus was firil introduced the fupremacyof the 
pope. The Roman pontiffs ufed ail methods to main¬ 
tain and enlarge this authority and pre-eminence 
which they had acquired from one of the mod odious 
tyrants that ever difgraced the annals of hiffory. 

In the eighth century, the power ef the biiliop of 
Rome, and of the clergy in general, increafed prodi- 
giouffy. The chief caule of this, befides the fuperfti- 
tion of the people, was the method at that time nfed 
by the European princes to fecure thcmfelves on their 
thrones. All thefe princes being then employed 
either in ufurpation or in felf-defence, and the whole 
continent being in the moil unfettled and barbarous 
condition, they endeavoured tosttach warmly to their 
interefts thofe whom they conlidereff as their friends 
and clients. For this purpofe they diftributed among 
them exteniive territories, cities, and f®rtreffes,with 
the various rights and privileges belonging to them ; 
refervingonly to themfelves tbefapreme dominion,md 
the military ferviceof thefe powerful vatfals. For this 
reafon it was by the European princes reckoned a high 
inftancc of political prudence to diftribute among the 
4 D biihops 
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Lcclefia- bilhops and other Cliriflian doctors the fame fort of 
i-jcal donatiuns which had lormerly been given to tneirge- 

Hiftory. nereis anc [ clients. By means of the clergy, they 
hoped to check the feditious and turbulent lpiifts of 
their valfals; and to maintain them in their obedience 
by the influence and authority of iheir bifliops, whole 
commands u ere highly relpebted, and whofe fpiritual 
thunderbolts, rendered formidable by ignorance, 
ftruck ten or into the boldeltand moll rel'oiute hearts. 

This prodigious acceflion to the opulence «ud au¬ 
thority of the clergy in the welt, began at their head, 
viz. the Roman pontiff'; from w hence it fpread gra¬ 
dually among the inferior facerdotal orders. The bar* 
barons nations who had received the gofpel, looked up¬ 
on the bilhup of Rome as the fuccelfor of their chief 
druid or high prieft: and as this tremendous druid 
had enjoyed under the darknefs ofPaganif.n, a kind 
of bouiuilefs authority ; fo thefe barbarous nations 
thought proper to confer upon the chief bifhop the 
-fame authority which had belonged to the chief druid. 
The pope received thefe augufl privileges with great 
pleal'ure ; and left, upon any change of affairs, at¬ 
tempts Ihonld be made to deprive him of them, he 
llrengthened his title to thefe extraordinary honours 
by a variety of paflages drawn from ancient hiflory, 
and, what is ftill more aftonilhing, byargumeuts ofa 
religious nature. This fwelled the Roman druid to 
an enormous fize ; and gave to the fee of Rome that 
high pre-eminence and defpotic authority in civil and 
political matters, that were unknown to formerages. 
Hence among other unhappy circuntftances, arofe 
that monffrous and pernicious opinion, that fnch per- 
fons as were excluded from the communion of the 
church by the pontiff himfelf, or any of the bilhops, 
forfeited thereby, not only their civil rights and ad¬ 
vantages as citizens, but even the common claims and 
privileges of humanity. This horrid opinion, which 
v, as a fatal fource of wars, maflacres and rebellions, 
without number, and which contributed more than 
any thing elfe to confirm and augment the papal au¬ 
thority, was borrowed by the clergy from the Pagan 
fuperftitions.—Though excommunication, from the 
time of Conftaiitine the Great, was in every part of 
the Chriftian world attended with many difagreeable 
effebts; yet itsbigheft terrors were confined to Europe, 
where itsafpebl was truly formidable and hideous. It 
acquired alfo, in the eighth century, new acceflions 
of terror ; fo that from that period the excommunica¬ 
tion prabtifed in Europe differed entirely from that 
which was in nfe in other parts of Chriftendom. Ex¬ 
communicated perfons were indeed conftdered in all 
places as objedts of hatred both to God andfaan : but 
they were not, on that account, robbed of the privi¬ 
leges of citizens,nor of the rights of humanity; much 
lefs were thofe kings and princes, whom an infolent 
bifhop had thought proper to exclude from the com¬ 
munion of the church, fuppofed to forfeit on that ac¬ 
count their crowns or their territories. But from this 
century it was quite otherwile in Europe. Excom¬ 
munication received that infernal power which diffolv- 
ed all connebtions ; fo that thofe whom the bilhops, or 
their chief, excluded from church communion, were 
degraded to a level with the beads. The origin of 
this unnatural and horrid power was as follows. On 
the converfton of the barbarous nations to Cbriftian- 
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ity, thefe ignorant profelytes confounded the excom- EccUfla- 
munication in ufe among thriftians with that which flieal 
had been prabtifed in the times of Pigauifm, and Hiftory. 
which was attended with all the dreadful effefts ' v ' 
abovenuntione i. The Roman pontiffs, on the other 
band, were too artful not to encourage this error ; 
and therefore employed all forts of means to gain 
cre< it to an opinion fo weli calculated togratify their 
ambition, and to aggrandize in general the epifcopal 
order. 7J 

The annals of the French nation furnilh ns with the He be- 
following inftauce of the enormous power which was comes a 
at this time veiled in the Roman pontiff. Pepin, who temporal 
was mayor of the palace to ChilJeric III. king of 
France, and who in the cxercile of that high office 
was poffeffed in reality of the royal power and autho¬ 
rity, afpired to the titles and honours of majefty alfo, 
and formed a fcheme of dethroning his fovereign. 

For this purpofe he aflembled the dates in 751 ; and 
though they were devoted tothe interefts of this am¬ 
bitious ufurper, they gave It as their opinion that the 
biffiop of Rome wasprevioufly tobe conf.lted whether 
the execution of fuch a fcheme was lawful or nor. In 
conlequence of this, ambaffadors were lent by Pepin 
to Zachary, the reigning pontiff, with the follow¬ 
ing queftion, “ Whether the divine law did not per¬ 
mit a valiant and warlike-people to dethrone-a pu- 
fiilanimous and indolent prince who was incapable 
of difeharging any of the funblions of royalty ; and 
to fubll> ute in his place one more worthy to rule, and 
who had already rendered moll important fervices to 
the ftate ?” The fituation of Zachary, who flood much 
in need of the fuccours of Pepin againft the Greeks 
and Lombards, rendered his anl'wer fuch as the ufurper 
delired : and when this favourable decilion of the Ra¬ 
man oracle was publilhed in France, the unhappy 
Childeric wasftripped ofhis royalty w ithout the leaft 
oppofirion ; and Pepin,without the fmalleft refill ance, 
ftepped into the throne of his mailer and his fove¬ 
reign. This decilion was folemnly confirmed by Ste-' 
phen II. the fuccelfor of Zachary ; who undertook a 
journey into France in the year 754 m order to fo- 
licit afliftance againft the Lombards. The pontiff at 
the fame time diffolved the obligation of the oath of 
fidelity and allegiance which Pepin hadfworn toChil- 
deric, and violated by his ufnrpation in theyear 751; 
and to render his title to the crown as facred as pof- 
fible,Stephen anointed and crowned him,with his wife 
and two fons, for the fecond time. This complaifance 
of the pope was rewarded with the exarchate of Ra¬ 
venna and all its dependencies, as we have already re¬ 
lated. See Civil Hiflorj/, n° 44. fupra-, and Hiftory 
of Italy. 74 _ 

Inthe fucceeding centuries, theRoman pontiffs con- Hi« power 
tinuedtoincreafe theirpowerby every kind of artifice ftill iutrea- 
and fraud which can dilhonour the heart of man ; and, &*• 
by continually taking advantage of thecivil diffentions 
which prevailed throughout Italy, Francr/and Ger¬ 
many, their influence in civil affairs arofe to an enor¬ 
mous height. The increafe of their authority in reli¬ 
gious matters were not lefs rapid. The wifeft and molt 
impartial among theRoman Catholic writers acknow¬ 
ledge, that from the time of Louis the Meek the an- ' 
cient rules of eccleliaftical government were gradually 
changed in Europe by the counfels and mitigation of 

the 
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the cliur !t of Pome, and new laws f :bllitmedin their 
place. The European pri. c< s filbert ci themu lvii, to be 
diverted of the fnpreme authority in i cli rime- matters, 
which they had dc ived from Charlemagne; thepower 
of the bilhops was greatly diniinillieti, and even the 
authority of both provincial and genera! councils began 
to decline. The popes, elevated w ith their overgrown, 
profperity, and betoine arrogant beyond ir.e;iioc by 
the daily acceflions that were made to their authority, 
were eagerly bent upon eftablilhing the maxim. That 
the b'fhop of Rome was conftituted and appoinrcci by 
JefusChrift fnpreme legiflator andjudge of■he church 
univerfal; and that therefore the hilltops derived all 
their authority from him. This opinion, which they 
inculcated with the utmoil zeal and ardour, wasoppo- 
fed in vain by fuch as yvere acquainted with the ant lent 
eccleliaflical conrtiiutions, and the government of the 
church in the earlier ages. In order to gain credit to 
this new eccleliaftical code, and to fupport the preten- 
fionsof the popestofupremacy,it was neceffary to pro¬ 
duce the authority of ancient deeds, inorder to ftop the 
mouths of fuch as were difpofed to fet bounds to their 
ufurpations. The hilltops of Rome were aware of this; 
and as thofe means were looked upon as the molt law-' 
ful that tended belt to the accompiilhment of their 
pnrpofes, they employed fome of their mort ingenious 
and zealous partifaus in forging conventions, ads of 
councils^ epiftles, and fnch-lil e records, by whicti it 
might appear, that in the firft ages of the clutrch the 
Roman pontiffs were cloathed with the fame fpiritnal 
majerty and fupreme athority which they now aifuined. 
There were not, however, wanting among the bilhops' 
fome men of prudence and fagacity, who law through 
thefe impious frauds, and perceived the chains that 
were forging both for them and the church. The 
French bilhops diftinguilhed themfclves eminently in 
this refped : but their oppofition was foon qusffied ; 
and as all Europe was funk in the groffert ignorance 
and darknefs, none remained who were capable of de¬ 
tecting thefe odious impoftures, or difpofed to fupport 
the expiring liberty of the church. 

This may ferve as a general fpecimen of the cbarac- 
terand behaviourof the pretended vicegemnsof Jefus ' 
Chrirt to the 16th. century. Iu the util century, in¬ 
deed, their power feems to have rifen to its tuinurt 
height. They now received the pompous titles of 
Mnjlers of the ’world, and Popes, i.e univerfal fathers. 
They prefided every where in the councils by their le¬ 
gates, afltimed the authority of fupreme arbiters in all 
controverficsthatarofe -oncerningreligion or cliurch- 
difcipline, and maintained the pretended rights of the 
church again ft the encroachments and ufurpations of 
k*ings and piinces. Their authority, however, was 
confined v ithin certain limits: for, on theone hand, it 
was reftrained by fovereign princes, that it might not 
arrogantly aim at civil dominion; and, on the other, it 
was oppofed by the bilhops themfelves, that it might 
nor arife to a fpiritnal defpotiftn, and utterly defiroy 
the privilegesand liberty of fynods and councils. Ft om 
the time of Leo IX. the popes employed every me¬ 
thod which the mod artful ambition could luggeft to 
remove t’’ofe limits,, and to render their dominion both 
defpotic and univerfal. They not only afpired to the 
character of fupreme legiflators in the church, to an 
vmlimitedjurirdtftion overall fy no ,1s and councils whe¬ 


ther general or provincial, to the foie dilhiour'' : of EccLfia- 
;1! eulclicftical honours and benefices,as divinely au- 
iliorifed and ■ ppointed fot that purport : but they car- 
ried their infidert p. -ittifions fo far, as to give them - 
(elves out for lord'sthe univerl'e, arbiters of the fine 
o. kingdoms me ipires, and fipremc rul ’t • over the 
kings and princes of the earth. Hence we iii«<: inftau- 
ccs of their giving away kingdoms, and looting fub- 
jefls fromtiiei' allegiance to their fovereigus; among 
which the hiftm-y of John kingof England is rnoft re¬ 
markable. c.; laft they plainly affuned the whole 
earth r their property,-as well where Chriftianiiy was 
prc-icned as where it was not ; and therefore, on the 
d:lc°very of America and the Eart-Iudics, the pope, 
by virtue cf this fpiiitml f roperry, granted tl.e Por- 
tnguefe a rigrt to ...! the countries lying eartward, and 
to the Sp nianis all thofe lying to the w eftward, of 
Cape Non in Africa which -they were able to conquer 
by force of arms; and that nothing might be hunting 
to complete their charafter, they pretended to be lorn* 
of the future world alfo, and to have a power of re- 
ftraiumg even the divine juflire itfelf, and remitting 
that pun'lhment which the Deity hath denounced 
agaiurt the workers of iniquity. 7<> 

All this time the power of iuperftition reigned Chriftian- 
trinntphant over the remains of Chriftianity which lt; 7 8 ren jT 
had cfcapcd the corr uptions of the firft four centuries. ^vonldo ns 
In the fifth century began the invocation of the hap- 0 f f a j nts> 
py fouls of departed i .iuts. Their affiftarice was iu- re ics, pur- 
treated by m r.y fervent prayers, while none flood tip gatory, 
to oppofc this prepofterous kind of worlhip. The introduced*, 
images of thofe who during their lives had acquired the 
reputation of uncommon fanftity, were now honoured 
with a particular worlhip in feveral places; and many 
imagined that this drew into the images the propitious 
prefence of the faintj or celellial beings which they 
were fuppof-d lo reprqfcnt. A lingular and irreiiftible 
efficacy was attributed to the bones of martyrs, and to 
the figure of the crofs.in defeating all the attempts of 
Satan, removing all forts of calamities, and in healing 
notonly the difeafes of the body, but alfo thofe of the 
mind. The famous Pagan doctrine '-oncerning theft//- 
rifeatinn cf departed fouls by means of a certain kind 
of fire; /. e. purgatory, was alfo confirmed and ex¬ 
plained more fully than it had formerly been; and 
every one knows of how much confequence this abfurd 
dodrine hath been to the wraith and power of the 
Romilh clergy. 

In the fixth century, Gregory the Great advanced 
an opinion, That all the -words of the facred writings 
were imagesot invilible and fj-iritual things; for which 
reafon he loaded the churches with a multitude of ce¬ 
remonies the moft inlignificant and futile that can be 
imagined ; and hence arofe a new and moft difficult: 
fcience, namely, the explication of thefe ceremonies, 
and the inveftigation of the caufes and circumftances 
whence they derived their origin, A new method was 
contrived of adminiftering the Lord’s flipper, with a 
magnificent affirm blag- of pompous ceremonies. This 
was called the canon of the suafs. Baptifm, except iu 
cafes of neceffity, was adminii ered only on the great 77 
feftivals. An incredible number of temples were <-rec- I*troduc- 
ted in honour of the faints. The places fet ap rt ffir t10 " 
public worlhip were alfo very numerous: but now they ma '* 
were cotifidered as the means of purchafmg the pro- 
4 D 2 tedion. 
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Ecclefia- tion and favour of the faints ; and the ignorant and 
ftical barbarous multitude were perfuaded, that thefe de- 
^Hiftory. parted fpirits defended and guarded agaiuft evils and 
v calamities of every kind, the provinces, lands, cities, 
and villages in which they were honoured with tem¬ 
ples. The number of thefe temples were altnoft equall¬ 
ed by that of the feftivals, which feern to have been 
invented in order to bring the Chriftian religion as 
near the model of Paganifm as pollible. 

- 7 8 In the feventh century, religion feemed to be alto- 
Superfti- gether buried under a heap of fuperilitious ceremonies; 
tion ftill the worlhip of the true God and Saviour of the 
■increafcs. world was exchanged for the worlhip of bones, bits of 
wood (f iid to be of the crofs),and the images of faints. 
The eternal date of mifery threatened in Scripture to 
the wicked was exchanged for the temporary punifh- 
ment of purgatory ; and the expreffions of faith in 
Chrift by an upright and virtuous conduit, frv the aug¬ 
mentation of the riches of the clergy by donations to 
the church, and the obfervance of a heap of idle cere¬ 
monies. New feftivals were ftill added ; one in par¬ 
ticular was inllituted in honour of the true' croj's on 
which our Saviour fuffered : and churches were de¬ 
clared to be fanliuaries to all fuch as fled to them, 
whatever their crimes might have been. 

SuperfUtion, it would 1 'eem, had now attained its. 
higheft pitch; nor is it eafy to conceive a degree of ig- 
norance and degeneracy beyond what we have already 
mentioned. If any thing can poflibly be imagined 
more contrary to true religion, it is an opinion which 
prevailed in the eighth century, namely, That Chri- 
lliaJis might appeafe an offended Deity by voluntary 
ads of mortification, or by gifts and oblations lavifli- 
cd on the church ; and that people ought to place their 
confidence in the works and merits of the faints. The 
piety in this and fome fucceeding ages conlifted in 
buildingandembellifhingchurchesandchapels; inen- 
dowing monafteries and balilics; hunting after the re¬ 
lics of faints and martyrs, and treating them with an 
abfurd and ex< cflive veneration ; in procuring the in- 
tcrcefiion of the faints by rich oblations, or fuptr- 
flitious rites ; in worfhipping images ; in pilgrimages 
to thofe places which were efteemed holy, particu¬ 
larly to Paleftine, &c. The genuine religion of Je- 
fus was now utterly unknown both to clergy and peo¬ 
ple, if we except a few of its general do&rines con¬ 
tained in the creed. In this century alfo, tlieftiper- 
fiitious cuftom of folitary maffes had its origin. Thefe 
were celebrated by the prieft alone in behalf of fouls 
detained in purgatory, as well as upon fome other oc- 
■cafions. They were prohibited by the laws of the 
church, but proved afource of immenfe wealth to the 
clergy. Under Charlemagne they were condemned 
by a fyuod alfembled at Meniz, as criminal effects of 
avarice and flotb. A new fuperftition, however, ftill 
fprung up in the tenth century. It was imagined, from 
Rev. xx. i ■ that Anfichrift wasto make hisappearance 
on the earth, and that foo.n after the world would 
be deftroyed. An univerfal panic enfued ; vaft num¬ 
bers of people, abandoning all their conncddons in fo- 
cictv,and giving over to the churches and monafteries 
all their worldly effelh, repaired to Paleftine, where 
they imagined that Chrift w'oold defeend from heaven 
to judge the world. Others devoted tbemfelves by a 
folemn and voluntary oath to thefcrvicc of the churches 


convents, and priefthood, whofe flaves they became, Ecclefia- 
in the moll rigorous Icrite of that word, performing ftftal 
daily their heavy talks, and all this from a notion that T, 

thefupreme judge would diminfh the feverity of their 
femence, and look upon them with a more favourable 
and propitious eye, on account of their having made 
them ftlvcs the flaves of his minifters. W hen theeclipfe 
of the fun or moon happened to be vilible, the cities 
were deferted, and their miferable inhabitants fled for 
refuge to hollow caverns, and-hid themfelves among 
the craggy rocks, and under the bending fummits of 
fteep mountains. The opulent attempted to bribe the 
faints and the Deity hintfclf by rich donations confer¬ 
red upon the facerdotal tribe, who were looked upon 
as the immediate vicegerents of heaven. In many 
places, temples, palaces, and noble edifices both pub¬ 
lic and private, were fullered to decay, nay, w ere deli¬ 
berately pulled down, from a notion that they were no 
longer of any ufe, as the final dilfolution of all things 
was at hand. In a word, no language is fufficient to 
exprefs the confulion and defpair that tormented the 
minds of miferable mortals upon this occafion. The 
general delulion was indeed oppofed and combated by 
the difeerning few, who endeavoured to difpel thefe 
terrors, and efface the notion Irom which they arofe 
in the minds of the people. But their.attempts were 
ineffectual; nor could thedreadfulapprehenlionsof the 
fuperilitious multitude be removed before the end of 
the century, and this terror became one of the accir 
dental caufcs of the Croisabes. 

That nothing might now be wanting to complete 
that antichi iftian fyftem of religion which had over- 
fpread all Europe, it was in the nth century deter¬ 
mined that divine worlhip fiiould be celebrated in the 
Latin tongue, though now unknown throughout the 
w_hole continent. During the whole of this century, 
alfo, Chriftians were employed in the rebuilding and 
ornamentingtheirchurches, which they had deftroyed 
through the fuperftitious fear already taken notice of. 

In much the lathe way with what is above related, 
or worfe, if pollible, matters went on till the time of 
the reformation. The clergy were immerfed in crimes 
of the deepeft dye; and the laity, imagining them- 
felves able to purchafe pardon of their fins for money, 
followedtheexamplesoftheirpaftorswithoutremarfe. 

The abfiird principle formerly mentioned, namely, Extrava- 
that religion conlifts in alts of aufterity, and an un- g* nt beha- 
known mental correfpondence. with God, produced viourofth* 
the moll extravagant and ridiculous behaviour in the 
devotees and reputed faints. They not only lived 
among the wild beafts, but alfo after the manner of 
thefe favage animals : they ran naked through the 
lonely defarts with a furious afpect, and all the agita¬ 
tions of madnefs and frenzy; they prolonged their 
wretched life by grafs and wild herbs, avoided theflght 
and convei fation of men, remaining almoft motionlefs 
in certain places for fiveral years expofed to the rigour 
and inclemency of the feafons, and towards the con- 
clufion of their lives llnu thenilelves up in narrow and 
miferable huts ; ami all this was conlidered as true 
piety, the only acceptable method of worfhipping the 
Deity and attaining a fhare in his .favour—But of 
all the in fiances of fuperftitious frenzy which difgraccd 
the times we. now fpeak of, none was held in higher 
veneration, or excited more the woudtr of the multi-. 
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Ecclefia- tude, than that of a certain order of men who were fpread ail the eaft. The rife of this impodor is rela- Eccjefia- 

ftical called Sti/ites by the Greeks, a:ul Saufti Colrnnnares, ted under the article Arabia. His fuceeilbrs con- ftical 

^Hiilory. or PiJi ar Saints, by the Latins. Thefe were perfons gueredin order to edabiifli the religion of their apoflle; Hiltory, 

*’ “ of a mod lingular and extravagant lurn of miiid, who and thus the very name of Chridianity was extinguilh- v ’ 

Hood niotionlefs on the tops of pillars exprefsly raifed ed in many places where it had formerly douriflied. 

for this exercife of [heir patience, and remained there The conqucds of the Tartars having intermingled 

for feveral years amidd the admiration and appl.mi’e them with the Mahometans, they greedily embraced 

of the ftupid populace. The inventor of this drange the fuperditions of that religion, whieh thus almoft 

difeipline was one Simeon a Syrian, who began his entirety overfpread the whole continents of Afia and 

follies by changing the agreeable employment of a Africa ; and, by the conqued of Con Aantinople by the 

fhepherd for the aullerities of a monkilh life. He be- Turks in 1453, was likewife edablithed throughout a 

gan his devotion on the top of a pillar fix cubits high ; confider,tblc part of Europe. 81 

but as he increafed in fluidity, he alf® increafed the About the beginning of the 16th century, the Ro- State of re- 
lieight of his pillar, till, towards the conclulion ot his man pontiffs lived in the utmod tranquillity ; nor had'Hgion in 
life, he had got up 011 the top of a pillar 40 cubits they, according to the appearance of things at that thebe K in " 
in.height. Many of the inhabitants of Syria and Pa- time, any reafon to fear an opposition to their autho- ° c * e 

ledine, leduced by a falfe au bitiun and an utter igno* rity ill any refped, lince the commotions which had tur y a nd 

ranee of true religion, followed the example of this fa- been raifed by the Waldenfes, Albigenfes, &c. were fi nc <; that 
natic, though not With the fame degree of auderity, now entirely fupprelfed. We mud not, however, time. 

This fuperUij.ioas practice bfgan in the fifth,century, conclude, from this apparent tranquillity and fecurity 

and continued iu the e.ift for 600 years. The Latins, of the pontiffs and their adherents, that their meafurcs 

however, had too much wifdom and prudence toirni- were univerfally applauded. Not only private perfonS, 

tate the Syriansand Orientals in this whimlical fuper- but alfothemod powerful princes and fovereign dates, 

ffition : and when a certain fanatic,,or impodor, nu-; exclaimed loudly ag-aind the tyranny of the popes, 

med Wulfilaicus , ereded one of thefe pillars i 11 the and the unbridled licentioufnefs of the clergy of all 

country of Treves, and propofed to live on it after denominations. They demanded, therefore,, a refor- 

the manner of Simeon, the neighbouring bifliops or- mation of the church in its head and members, and a 


dcred it to be pulled down. 


general council to aecomplilli that necedary purpofe. 


The practices of audere worfltip and difeipline in But thefe complaints and demands were not carried to 


other refpeds, however, gained ground throughout 
all parts of Chriftendom. Monks of various kinds 
were to be found in every country in prodigious num¬ 
bers. But though their difeipline was at fird exceed¬ 
ingly fevere, it became gradually relaxed, and the 
monks gave into all the prevailing vices of the times. 
Other orders fucceeded, who pretended to dill great- 


fuch a length as to produce any good effed ; fince 
they came from perfons who never entertained the lead 
doubt about the fupreme authority of the pope in re¬ 
ligious matters, and who of conjequence, indead of 
attempting themfelves to bring about that reformation 
which was fo ardently defired, remained entirely in¬ 
active, or looked for redrefs to the court of Rome, or 
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er degrees of fanClity, and to reform the abates of 
the preceding ones ; but thefe in their turn became 
corrupted and jell, into the fame vices they had bla¬ 
med in others. The mod violent animofnies, oifpotes, 
and hatred, alfo reigned among the different orders of 
monks ; and', indeed, between the clergy of all ranks 
and degrees, whether we coniider them as claffed in 
different bodies, or as individuals of the fame body. 
To enter into a detail of their wranglings and dif- 
putes, the methods which each of them took to ag- 
grandife themfelves at the expence of their neigh¬ 
bours, and to keep the red of m inkind in fubjedion, 
would require many volumes. We (hall only obferve, 
therefore, that even the external profeffion of the au- 
Here and abfurd piety which took place in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, continued gradually to decline. 
Some there were, indeed, who boldly oppofed the tor¬ 
rent of fuperdition and wickednefs which threatened 
to overflow the whole w@rld : but their oppolition 
proved fruitlcfs, and all of thefe towards the era of 
the reformation had been either iilenced or dedroyed: 
fo that, at that time, the pope and clergy reigned over 
mankind without contronl; had made themfelves ma¬ 
ilers of almod all the wealth in every country of Eu¬ 
rope, and may truly be Laid to have been the only 
fuvereigns.; the reil of the human race, even kings and 
princes, being only their vaffals and Oaves. 

While the Po-piffi fuperdition reigned thus violent¬ 
ly in the weft, the a blurb doctrines of Mahomet over- 


to a general council. But while the fo much delired re¬ 
formation feemed to be at fuc-h a great didance, it fnd- 
denly arofe from a quarter whence it was not at all 
expected. A (ingle perfon, Martin Luther, a monk of 
the order of St Augudine, ventured to oppole himfeif 
to the whole torrent of papal power and defpotifm. 
This bold attempt was fird made public on the 30th of 
September 1J17 ; and, notwithdandiiig all the efforts 
of the pope and his adherents, the dodrines of Luther 
continued daily to gain ground. Others, encouraged 
by his fuccefs, lent their affitlan-ce in the work of re¬ 
format iorl ; which at lad produced new churches, 
founded upon principles quite different from that of 
Rome, and Which dill continue. But for a particular 
account of the tranfadions of the fird reformers, the 
oppodtion they met with, and the final fertlement of 
the reformed churches iti different nations in Europe, 
fee the articles Luther and Reformation. 

The date of religion in other parts of the world 
feems as yet to be but little altered. Afia and Africa 
are funk in the groifed fuperditions either of the Ma¬ 
li ommedan'or Pagan kinds. The foutbern continent 
of America, belonging to the Spaniards, continues 
immerfed in the molt abfnrd fuperdirions of Popery* 
Thenorrheru continent, being moflly peopled with 
colonies from Great Britain, profeffesthereformed re¬ 
ligion. At the fame time it mad be owned, that fome 
kind of reformation hath taken place even in Pop; vy 
aiid Mabonimedaiiiiiii themfelves, The popes have-no 


longer 
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Compofl- longertbat authority over Rates aud princes,. ven thuic 
molt bigot ted to Popery, which they formerly hddr 
Neither-are the lives either of tire cie>uy or laity-lb 
corrupt as they were before.. The increaic of learning 
in all parts or the world has coiuri.-uicd to oatifc men 
open their eyes to the light ofr.:afon, and this hath 
been attended with a p; opuriioital do reale oi iuper- 
ftition. Eyen in Mahommcdun countries, that fur,ions 


enthuliafm which formerly cuvToiueued the in habitants 
to face the greatell dangers, hat It now a 1 mo ft vanuked; 
fo that the credit of Mahomet himfeif teems to have 
funk much in the eftimarion of his followers. '.This :s 
to be underflood even of the molt ignorant and bigo¬ 
ted multitude ; and the feniible part of the Turkt «we 
faid to incline much towards deifi’i. With rtg-nl.to 
thofe nations which ftiil profefs Pagan!tin, the inter 
courfe of Europeans with them is fo fmall, that it is 
impolfible to fay any thing concerning, them, As 
none of them are in a ttate of civilization, however, it 
may be conjectured, that their religion.is of the fame 
unpolilhed call with their manners; and thatit conlifls 
of a heap of barbarous fuperflitions which have beeu 
handed down among them from time immemorial, and 
which they continue to obferve without knowing why 
or wherefore. 


Sect. III. Of the Goinpofition of Hiflory. 

Cicero has given us the whole art of competing 
hiftory, in a very Ihort and comprehenlive manner. 
We ihall firfl tranferibe what he fays, and then con- 
fider the feveral parts of it in their proper order. 
Cicero’s < e No one is ignorant (fays he), that the hi it law in 
rules. writing hiflory is, Not to dare to fay any thing that 
is fatfie ;.and the next, not to be afraid to fpeak the 
truth : that on the one hand there be no fufpicion of 
affe&ion, nor of prejudice on the other. Thefe foun¬ 
dations are what all are acquainted with. But the 
fuperftfu&ure conftfls partly in things, and partly in 
the llyle or language. The former require an order 
of times, and deferiptions of places. And becaufe 
in great and memorable events, we are dclirous to 
know firfl their cauiea, then the adions themfelves, 
and lallly their confequences ; the hiflorian fhotild 
take, notice of the fprings or m'otives that occaliotied 
them ; and, in mentioning the fads themfelves, Ihould 
not only relate what was done or faid, btit likewife 
in what manner ; and, in treating upon their confe¬ 
quences, (how if they were the effeds of chance, wif- 
Be Orat dom, or imprudence. .Nor Ihould he only recite the 
Lib. ii, c. adions of great and eminent perfons, but likewife de- 
15. ' feribe their charaders. The llyle ought to be fluent, 

fmooth, and even, free from that harlhnefs and poig¬ 
nancy which is ufual at the bar.” Thus far Cicero. 
An hiflory written in this manner,and furnifhed with 
all thefe properties, mult needs be very entertaining, 
as well as inflrndive. And perhaps few have conic 
nearer this plan than Tacitus •- though his fubjed is 
attended with this unhappy circumltance, or at lealt 
unpledant one, that it affords us examples rather of 
what we ought to avoid than what to imitate. But 
it is the bufinefs of the hiflorian, as well as of the 
piiilolapher, to reprefettt both virtues and vices in 
their proper colours ; the latter doing it by precep’s, 
and the former by examples. Their manner is dif¬ 
ferent ; but the cud and delign of both is, or Ihould 
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be, the fame: And rhcreP re hiflory lias not impro- Computi- 
pci ly been faid by fome to be moral philofophy ex- tion of 
empliiietl in theli ves and adimis of mankind. Hift ory. 

We thad reduce thefe feveral things mentioned by ” v 
Cicero to three heads, Matter, Order, and Style ; and 
treat upon each of them feparately. But as Truth is 
the baits and foundation of all hiflory, it will be ne- 
ceifary to confider that in the fil’d place. 

Art. I. Of Truth in Hiflory. 

Truth is, as it were, the very life and foul ofOfhittoric 
hiflory, by which it is diftiugtiifhed.from fable or ro- truth ’ 
mancc. An hiflorian therefore ought not only to be 
a man of probity, but void of all paffton or bias. He 
mu ft have the fteadinefs of a philofopher, joined with 
the vivacity of a poet or orator. Without the former, 
he will be infentibiy fwayed by fome paflien to give 
a falvc colouring to the adions or charaders he de- 
l'eribes, as favour or diflike to parties or perfons affeft 
his mind. . Wnereas he ought to be ef no party, nor 
to have either friend or foe while writing ; but to pre- 
ferve himftlf in a flate of the greateil iiidifferency to 
all, th tt he may judge of things as they really are in 
their own nature, and not as connected with this or 
that perfun or party. And with this firm and fedate 
temper, a lively imagination is requifite ; without 
which his deferiptions will be flat and cold, nor will 
he be able to convey to his readers a juft and adequate 
idea of great and generous actions. Nor is the affift- 
ance of a good judgment Ufs necefTary than any of 
the former qualities, to diredl him what is proper to 
be faid and what to be omitted, and to treat'every 
thing jti a manner fuitable to its importance. And 
fince thefe are the qualifications necefTary for an hilto- 
rian, it may perhaps feem the lefs ttrange thac we 
have fo few good hiftories; 

But hiftorical truth conlifls of twopafts ; one is, Not 
to fay any thing we know to be falle : Though it is 
not fufficient to excufe an hiflorian in relating a faife- 
Jiood that he did not know it was fo when he wrote 
it, unlefs he firfl nfed all the means in his power to 
inform himfelf of the truth; for then, undoubtedly, 
an invincible error is as unpardonable in hiftory as in ■ 
morality. Bur the generality of writers in this kind 
content themfelves with taking their accounts from 
hearfays., or tranferibing them from others ; with¬ 
out duly weighing the evidence on which they are 
founded, or giving themfelves the tronble of a ftridh 
inquiry. Few will ufe the diligence necefTary to in¬ 
form themfelves of the certainty of what they under¬ 
take to relate. And as the want of this greatly abates 
the pleafure of reading Inch writers, while perfons 
read with diffidence ; fo nothing more recommends an 
hiflorian than fuch indnftry Thus we are informed 
of Thucydides, that when he wrote his hiflory of the 
Pelopoiinelian war, he did not fatisfy himfelf with the 
belt accounts he could get from his countrymen'the 
Athenians, fearing they might be partial in their.own 
caufc ; but fparedno expence to inform himfelf how 
the fame falls were related by their enemies the Lace¬ 
demonians that, by comparing the relations of Loth 
parties, he might better jud;e of the truth. And 
Polybius took greater painsjhau lie, in order to write 
his hiftory of the Roman affairs ; for he travelled into 
Africa, Spain, Gaul, and other parts of the world, 
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CompoG- that by viewing the fcvcral fcenes of urnm, and in- 
tion of forming hiiiiltii from the 1 'habitants, in might come 
Hilt ory at a g l - ealel - certainty of the taels, and reprckut them 
' w in a juiter li^ht. but as an hiltorian ought not to alien 
what he knows to be fali’e ; fo he lho ,1.. like wile oe 
' cautious iu relating things which are doubtful, anti 

acquaint his readers with the evidence he goes upon 
in fitch fatts, from whence they may be ante to judge 
how far it is proper to credit them. So Hero, tot us 
tells ns what tilings he faw him left m his travels, and 
what lie heard from the information of the Egypii in 
prieits and others with whom heconverftd. And Cur¬ 
tins, in the life of Alexander, fpeaking of the affairs 
of India, ingeiiuouily conlelfes, that he wrote more 
than he fully believed. “ For (fays he) 1 neither 
dare to affirm potiiivdy what I doubt of, nor can I 
think it proper to omit what 1 have been told.” By 
luch a condud the author fectires his credit, whether 
the things prove really true or falfe ; and gives room 
for further inquiry, without impaling on his readers. 

The other branch of hiftorical truth is, Not to omit 
any thing that is true, and neceffary to fet the tnatier 
treated of in a clear and full light. In the aCtions of 
paft ages or diflant countries, wherein the writer has 
no perfonal concern, he can have no great induce¬ 
ment to break in upon this rule.. But where interefl 
or party is engaged, it requires no finall candour, as 
well as firntnefs of mind, conftantly to adhere to it. 
AffeCtion to fome, averfion to others, fear of difob- 
liging friends or thofe in power, will often ituer- 
pofc and try his integrity. Betides, an ontiffion is 
lefs obvious to cenfure, than a falfe affertion : for the 
one may be ealily aferibed to ignorance or forgctful- 
nefs j whereas the other will, if difeovered, be com¬ 
monly looked upon asdelign. He therefore, who in 
fuch circuniftances, from a generous love to truth, is 
fuperior to all motives to betray or ftifle it, juftly de- 
ferves the character of a brave as well as houeft man. 
What Polybius fays upon this head is very well worth 
remarking : “ A good man ought to love his friends 
and his country, and to have a like difpolitiou with 
them, both towards their friends and enemies. But 
when he takes upon him the character of an hiltorian, 
they mu ft all be forgot. He mult often fpeak well 
of his enemies, and commend them when their actions 
deferve it; and fometimes blame, and even upbraid 
his greateft friends, when their conduCt makes it ne¬ 
ceffary. Nor muff he forbear fometimes to reprove,and 
at other times to commend, the fame perfons ; fince all 
are liable to miffake in their management, and there 
are fcarce any perfons who are always in the wrong. 
Therefore, in hiftory, all perfonal conlideraiions ffiould 
be laid slide, and regard had only to their actions.” 

Wh t a different view of mankind and their actions 
fhould we have were thefe rules obferved by all hi- 
ftorians ? Integrity is undoubtedly the principal qua¬ 
lification of an hiltorian f when we can depend upon 
this, other imperfections are more ealily paffed over. 
Suetonius is fa;d to have written the lives of the firlt 
twelve Roman emperqrs withthe fame freedom where¬ 
with they themfelves lived. What better character 
can be given of a writer? The fame ingenious tem¬ 
per appears in the two Grecian hiftorians above men¬ 
tioned, Thucydides and Polybius: The former of 
whom, though banilhed by his countrymen the Athc- 
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nians, yet expi effes no marks of refentmem in his Compofi- 
hi:lo y, cither again!! them in gencr..l, or even a- tion of 
gauili.the chief authors of it, when he has occ.tiion ^Hiftory.. 
to mention them ; and ihe latter docs not forbear 
ceniuring what he thought blameable in his neareff 
relations and friends. But it is often no eafy matter to 
know whether an hijomu (peaks truth or nor, and 
ki cpsiip to thefe vcral characters here mentioned ; tho’ 
it feems reafonable, upon the common principles of 
juffice due to all mankind, to credit him where no 
marks of partiality or prejudice appear in his writings. 
Sometimes, indeed, a judgment may in a good mca- 
Inrc be formed of the veracity of an author from his 
manner of exprelling himfelf. A cfcrtain candour and 
franknefs, that is always uniform and conllffeut with 
ifelf, runs through their writings who have nothing 
in view but truth, which may be juffly.effeemed as a 
very good evidence of their lincericy. Whereas thofe 
who have partial deligns to aufwer are commonly 
more clofe and covert; and if at other times they af- 
fume an air ot opennefs and freedom, yet this is not 
coniiant and even, but foon followed again with the 
appearance of fome bias and rel'ervc : tor it is very 
difficult to ad a part long together without lying 
open to a difeovery. And therefore, though craft and 
defign is exceedingly varmtis,and,Proteus-like,affumes 
very different Ihapes, there are certain characters by 
which it may often be perceived and detected. Thus, 
where things are uncertain by reafon of their being 
reported various ways, it is partiality in an hiftorian 
to give into the moff unfavourable account, where 
others are as well known and equally credible. Again,, 
it is a proof of the fame bad temper, when the fads 
themfelves are certain and evident, bur the defign and 
motives of thofe concerned in them are unknown and 
obfeure, to affign fome ill principle, fuch as avarice,, 
ambition, malice, intereft, or any other vicious habit, 
as the caufe of them. This conduCt is not only un- 
juft to the perfons whofe actions they relate; but, 
hurtful to mankind in general, by endeavouring to 
deftroy the principal motive to virtue, which fprings 
from example. Others, who ai’rcCt to be more covert, 
content themfelves with fufpicious and fly infinuations; 
and then endeavour to come off, by intimating their 
unwillingnefs to believe them, tho’ they would have 
their readers do fo. And to mention no more, there 
are others, who, when they have loaded perfons with 
unjuft calumnies and reflections, will allow them fome 
flight commendations, to make what they have laid 
before look more credible, and themfelves lefs partial. 

But the honeft and ff.ithful hiftorian contemns all fuch 
low and mean arts; he conliders things as they are 
in themfelves, and relates them as he finds them, 
without prejudice or affeCtion. 

Art. II. The Subject or Argument of Hiftory. 

Tsw/ubjeft in general is fafts, together with fuch Subject of 
things as are either connected with them, or may at hiftory, 
lead be reqtiifite to fet them in a juft and proper light. 

But although the principal defign of hiltory be to ac¬ 
quaint us with fads, yet all faCts do not merit the 
regard of an hiftorian ; but fuch only as may bethought 
of ule and fervice for the conduCt of human life. Nor 
is it allowable for him, like the poet, to form the plan 
and feberoe of his work as he pleafes. His baliuefs 
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is to report things ns he finds chem, without any co¬ 
louring or dUguiie to make them more pleali ;g and 
palatable to his reader, which would be to convert his 
hiltory into a novel. Indeed, dome hiftories afford 
more plcafure and entertainment than others, from the 
nature of the things of which they conlift ; and it may 
be efteemed thehappinefs ot an hiftorian ta meet with 
Inch a litbjeft, but it is not his fault if it be otherwise. 
Thus Herodotus begins his hiltory with Slowing, that 
the barbarians gave the foil occaliou to the wars be¬ 
tween them and the Greeks; and ends it with an ac¬ 
count of the punilhment which, after fome ages, they 
. fufferedfrom the Greeks on that account. Such a relati¬ 
on mull not only be very agreeable to his countrymen 
the Grecians, for whofe fake it was written ; but like- 
wife very instructive, by informing them ofthe juflice 
ofProvidence in punifliing public injuriesiu this world, 
wherein focieties, as fuch, are only capable of punilh¬ 
ment. And therefore thofe examples might be of ufe 
to caution them againft the like practices. On the 
contrary, Thucydides begins his hiltory with the un¬ 
happy llate of his countrymen the Athenians ; and in 
the courfe of it plainly intimates, that they were the 
caufe of the calamitous war between them and the 
Lacedemonians. Whereas, had he been more inclined 
to plesfe and gratify his countrymen than to write 
the truth, he might have fet things in fuch a light as 
to have made their enemies appear the aggrellbrs. 
But he fcorned to court applaule at the expellee of 
truth and juftice, and has fet a noble example of in¬ 
tegrity to all future hiftoria-ns. But as all actions do 
not merit a place in hiltory, it requires no fmall judge¬ 
ment in an hiftorian to feledt fuch only as are proper. 
Cicero obferves very juftly, that hiltory “ is conver* 
fant in great and memorable actions.” Bor this rea- 
lon, an hiftorian Ihould always keep pofterity in view; 
and relate nothing which- may not, upon fome account 
or other, be worth the notice of after-ages. To de- 
fcend to trivial and minute matters, fuch as frequently 
occur in the common affairs of life, is below the dig¬ 
nity of hiltory. Such writers ought rather to be deemed 
journalifts than historians, who have no view or ex¬ 
pectation that their works fliotiW furvive them. But 
the fkilful hiftorian is fired with a more noble ambi¬ 
tion. His defign is to acquaint fucceediiig ages with 
what remarkable occurrences happened in the world 
before them; to do juftice to the memory of great 
and virtuous men ; and at the fame timeto perpetuate 
his own. Pliny the younger has fonVe fine reflections 
upon this head, in a letter to a friend. “ You advife 
me (fays he) to write an hiltory • and not you only, 
‘ for many others have done the fame, and I am- rr.yfelf 
inclined to it. Not that I believe myfelf qualified for 
it, which would be rafli to think till I have, tried it; 
but be caufe I efteem it a generous action not to fuffer 
thofe to be forgotten, whofe memory ought to be 
eternized ; and to perpetuate the names-of others, to¬ 
n-ether with tine’s own. '■ For there is nothing I ant fo 
delirous or ambitious of, as tb be remembered here¬ 
after ; which is a thing worthy of a m m, efpedally 
of one who, confcious of no guilt, has nothing to 
fear from pofterity. Therefore I am thinking day 
and night by what means, as Virgil fays, 

--My name 

To raife aloft : 


i hat would fu Slice me ; for it is above my with to add Cumpofi- 
with him, tion of 

-and wing my flight to fame. Hiltory. 

But oh! v * 

However, this is enough, and what hiftory alone feems Lii.r. ep.i. 
to promife.” This was Pliny’s opinion with regard 
to the ufe and advantage of hiftory ; the fubjeCts of 
which arc generally matters of weighfand importance. 

And therefore, when a prudent hiftorian thinks it 
convenient to take notice of things in rhemfelves lets 
confiderable, he either does it with brevity, or for 
fome apparent reafott, or accounts for.it by fome juft 
apology. So Dion Caillus, when he has mentioned 
fome things of lefs moment in the life of Commodns 
(as indeed that emperor’s life was chiefly filled up with 
cruelly and folly), makes this excufc fof himfelf: “ I 
would not have it thought that' 1 defeend below the 
graviiy of hiftory in writing thefe things : For, as 
they were the actions of an emperor, and I was 
prefent and faw them all, and both heard and con- 
verfed with him, I did not think it proper to omit 
them.” He feems to think thofe actions, when per¬ 
formed by an emperor, might be worth recording, 
which, if done by a perfbn of inferior rank, Would 
fcarce have dtferved notice. Nor does he appear to 
have judged amifs, if we confider what an influence 
the conduit and behaviour of princes, even in the 
common circumftances of life, have upon all beneath 
them ; which may fometimes render them not un¬ 
worthy the regard of an hiftorian, as examples either 
for imitation or caution. 

But although fails in general are the proper fub- 
je£t of hiftory, yet they may be differently confidered 
with regard to the extent of them, as they relate ei¬ 
ther to particular perfons or communities of men. 

And from this con ('deration hiftory has been ciltin- Different 
guilhed into three forts, viz. biography, particular and kinds of 
general hi/lory. The lives of tingle perfons is callea hiftory. 
biography. By particular hiftory is meant that of par¬ 
ticular ftates, whether for a fhorter or longer fp.ice of 
time. And general hiftory contains an account of fcveral 
ftates exilting together in the fame period of time. 

i. The lnbjeCts of biography & re the lives either of 
public or private perfons ; for many ufeful obferva- 
fions in the conduct of bunhn life may be made from 
juft accounts of thofe who have been eminent and be¬ 
neficial to the world in'cither liatioit. Nay, the lives 
of vieious perfons are not withour their ufe, as warn¬ 
ings to others, by obferving die fatal' confequences 
which fooner or later generally follow fuclv practices. 

But, for thofe who expnfed their lives, or otherwife 
employed tlreir time and labour, for tire fervice of their 
fellow-creatures, it feems but a juft debt that their 
memories Ihould be perpetuated after them, and po¬ 
fterity acquainted with their benefactors. The ex¬ 
pectation of this was no fmall incentive to virtue in 
the Pagan world. And perhaps e very one, upon due 
reflection, will be convinced how natural this paflion is 
t-o mankind in'general. And it was for this feafon, 
probably, that* Virgil places not only itis heroes, but 
alfo the inventors of ufeful arts and faiences, and 
other perfons of diftingnifhed merit, in the Elylian 
Fields, where he thus deferibes them : 

Here patriots live, who. for their country's good. 

In fighting fields were prodigal of blood : 
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CompoH- Priefls of iir.M-muVd live* here make abode, 
tion of And poeta worthy thijir inspiring god i 

Hiftory. And fearching wits of more mechanic parts, 

w —” v - ' Wiio grac’d their age with oew invented arts; 

Thofe who to worth their bounty did extend* 

And thofe who knew that bounty to commend ; 

The heads of theie with holy fillets bound, 

And all their temples were with garland’s crown’d. 

iENEJB, 1. vi. v. 66. 

In the lives of public perfons, their public characters 
are principally, but not folely, to be regarded. The 
world is itiquilitive to know the conduct of princes 
and other great men, as well in private as in public. 
And both, as has been faid, may be of fervice, confi- 
dering the influence of their examples. But to be 
over-inquifitive in fearching into the weaknefles and 
infirmities of the greateft and belt of men, is, to fay 
no more of it, but a r.cediefs curiofity. In the wri¬ 
ters of this kind, Plutarch is juftly allowed to excel. 

But it has been a matter of difpute among the 
learned, whether any one ought to write his own 
hiltory. It may be pleaded in favour of this, that 
no one can be fo much mailer of the fubjedt as the 
perfou himfelf : and beiides, there are many in- 
itanees, both ancient and modern, to juili/y fuch a 
conduct. But on the other hand it mull be owned, 
that there are many- irtconvenienees that attend it; 
fom« of which are mentioned by Cicero. u If (fays 
he) there is any thing commendable, perfons are 
obliged to fpeak of themfelves with greater modefly, 
and to omit what is blameable in others. Beiides, 
what is faid is not fo foon credited, and has lefs au¬ 
thority ; and after all, many will not ilick to cenfure 
it.” And Pliny fays very well to the fame purpofe, 
Ad Pam. “ Thofe who proclaim their own virtues, are thought 
v. not fo much 10 proclaim them becaufc they did them, 
Iz > as to have done them that they might proclaim them. 
So that which would have appeared great if told by 
another, is loft when related by the party himfelf. 
For when men cannot deny the tadl, they reflet upon 
the vanity of its author. Wherefore, if you do things 
not worth mentioning, the adiions themfelves arc 
blamed ; and if the things you do are commendable, 
you are blamed for mentioning them.” Thefe reflec- 
LH. viii. tioas will be generally allowed to be very juft; and 
*■ yet-confidering how natural it is for men tolovetliem- 
-felves, and to be i nclined in their own favour, it feems 
to be a very difficult talk for any one to write an im¬ 
partial hiftory of his own actions. There is fcarce 
any treatife of this kind that is more celebrated than 
Casfar’s Commentaries. And yet Suetonius tells us, 
that “ AfiniusPollio (wholived at that time) thought 
they were neither written with due care nor integrity: 
that Caefar was often too credulous in his accounts of 
what was done by other perfons; and mifreprefented 
■bisown actions, either delignedly, or through forget- 
fulnefs: and therefore he fuppofes he would have re- 
vifed and corredted them.” However, at fonie times 
it may doubtlefs be juftifiable for a perfou to be his 
own hiftorian. Plutarch mentions two cafes wherein 
it is allowable for a man to commend himfelf, and be 
the publiflier of his own merits. Thefe are, when 
the doing of it may be of confiderable advantage ei¬ 
ther to himfelf or others. It is indeed lefs invidious 
for other perfons to undertake the province. And 
Vol. VIII. 


efpecially fpr a perfon to talk or write of hia own vir¬ 
tues, 3t a titpe when vice and a general corruption of 
manners prevails, let what he fays be ever fo true, it 
will be apt at leaft to be taken as a reflection upon 
others. “ Anciently (fays Tachtis), many wrote, 
their own lives, rather as a teftimony of their condudt, 
than from pride.” Upon which he makes this judi¬ 
cious remark : “ That the more virtue abounds, the 
fooner the report of it is credited.” But the an¬ 
cient writers had a way of taking off the reader’s at¬ 
tention from themfelves in recording their own ac¬ 
tions, and fo rendered what they faid lefs invidious ; 
and that was, by fpeaking of themfelves in the third 
perfon, and not in the firft. Thus Caefar never fays, 
“ / did,” or, “ I faid, this or that;” but always, 
“ Crefar did, or fffid, fo and fo.” Why the moderns 
have not more chofen to follow them in this, we know 
not, fince it feems lefs exceptionable. 

2. In a continued hiftory of particular ftates, fome 
account may be given of their original, and founders; 
the nature of their foil, and fituation ; what advan¬ 
tages they have for their fupport or improvement, ei¬ 
ther within themfelves, by foreign traffic, or con- 
qnefts ; with the form of their government. Then 
notice fliould be taken of the methods by which they 
increafed in wealth or power, till they gradually ad¬ 
vanced to their higheft pitch of grandeur ; whether 
by their virtue, the goodnefs of their conftitutioq, 
trade, induftry, wars, or whatever caafe. After this 
the reafops of their declenfions fliould be flievvn ; what 
were the vices that principally occafioned it (for that 
is generally the cafe); whether avarice, ambition, lux¬ 
ury, difeord, cruelty, or feveral of thefe in conjunc¬ 
tion. And laftly, where that has been their unhappy 
fate, how they received their final ruin and fubver- 
lion. JVtoft of thefe things Livy had in view when 
he wrote his hiftory of the Roman ftate, as he ac¬ 
quaint? his readers in the preface. “ The accounts 
(fays he) of what happened either before or while 
the city was building, confining rather of poetical 
fables than any certain records of fadts, I fhall nei¬ 
ther aflert nor confute them. Let antiquity be allow¬ 
ed to make the origin of their cities more venerable, 
by uniting things human and divine. But if any na¬ 
tion may be fuffered to fetch their origion from the 
gods, fuch is the military glory of the Romans, that 
when they reprefent Mars as the father of their found¬ 
er, other nations may as eafily acqniefce in this as 
they do in their government. But I lay no great 
ftrefs upon thefe things, and others of the like nature, 
whatever may be thought of them, What I am defi- 
rous every one fliould carefully attend to, are our lives 
and manners: by what men, and what arts, civil and 
military, the empire was both acquired and enlarged : 
then let him obferve, how our manners gradually de¬ 
clined with our difcipline; afterwards grew worfe and 
worfe ; and at length fo far degenerated, that at pre- 
fent we can neither bear with our vices nor fufter tlieqi 
to be remedied. This is the chief benefit and advan¬ 
tage to be reaped from hjftqry, to fetch inftrudtioix 
from eminent examples of both kinds; in order to imi¬ 
tate the one, which will be of ufeboth toyourfelf and 
your country, and avoid the other, which are equally 
bafe in their rife and event.” Thus far Livy. And 
4 E 
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how well he has executed this deflgn mull be ac¬ 
knowledged by all who will be at the pains to perufe 
his work. 

3. But as a particular hiftory confifts of a number 
of fads relating to the fame ftate, fuitably conneded 
and laid together in a proper feries ; lb a general hi¬ 
ftory is made up of feveral particular hiftories, whofe 
feparate tranfadions within the fame period of time, 
or part of it, Ihould be fo diftindly related as to caufe 
no confufion. 'Such was the hiftory of Diodorus Si¬ 
culus, which contained an account of moftof the emi¬ 
nent dates and kingdoms in the world, though far the 
greateft part of it is now unhappily loft Of the fame 
nature is the hiftory of Herodotus, though not fo ex- 
tenfive ; to whom we are efpecially indebted for the 
Perfian affairs. And to this kind may likewife be re¬ 
ferred Juftin’s hiftory, though it be only the epitome 
of a larger work written by another hand. The 
rules proper for conduding fuch hiftories are much 
the fame as thofe abovementioned concerning parti¬ 
cular hiftories; excepting what relates to the order, of 
which we fhall have occafion to fpeak hereafter. 

But the hiftories both of particular ftates and 
thofe which are more general frequently contain only 
the affairs of fome fhort period of time. Thus the 
hiftory of the Peloponnelian war, written by Thucy¬ 
dides, com prifes only what was dene in the fir ft twenty 
years of that war, which lafted feven years longer 
'than his account reaches; though indeed the realon 
-.of that might be, becaufe Thucydides died before the 
war was finiflied, otherwife he would very probably 
have continued his hiftory to the conclufiou of it. 
But the hiftory of the war between the Romans and 
king Jugurtha of Africa, given us by Salluft, as alfo 
Csefar’s hiftories of the Gallic and civil wars, are all 
confined within a much lefs number of years than that 
of Thucydides. Nay, fometimes onefingle tranfadion 
is thought fufficient to furnifh out a hiftory. Such 
was the confpiracy of Catiline to fubvert the Roman 
ftate, written likewife by Salluft. As to more gene¬ 
ral hiftories, Xenophon’s hiftory of Greece may be 
efteemed as fuch ; which in order to time fucceeds 
that of Thucydides, and contains the affairs of forty- 
eightyears. And Polybius called his a. general hiftory, 
which, though it principally contained tbeRoman af¬ 
fairs, yet took in the mot remarkable tranfadions 
of feveral other ftates, for the fpace of fifty-three 
years : though it has met with the fame hard fate as 
that of Diodorus Siculus, fo that only the firfil five 
books out of forty, of which it confifted at firft, now 
remain entire. And to mention no more, the cele¬ 
brated hiftory of Thuanus is another inftance of this 
fort, in which the principal tranfadions of Europe 
for about 60 years, chiefly in the 16th century, are 
defcribed with that judgment and fidelity, and in a 
manner fo accurate and beautiful, that he has been 
thought fcarcely inferior to any of the ancient hifto- 
rians. Now, in fuch hiftories as thefe, to go farther 
hack than is neceffary to fet the fubjed in a juft light, 
feems as improper as it is unneceflary. 

The general fubjed or argument of hiftory, in its 
feveral branches, may be reduced to thefe four heads ; 
narration, reflections, fpeeches, and digreftions. 

I. By narration is meant a d.cfcription of fads or 
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adions, with fuch things as are neceffarily conneded Compofi* 
with them ; namely, perfons, time, place, defign, and ft. 011 of 
event. Hift ory.^ 

As to aClions themfelves, it is the bufinefs of the ’ v 
hiftorian to acquaint his readers with the manner in 
which they were performed; what meafures were con¬ 
certed on all iides, and how they were conduded, 
whether with vigilance, courage, prudence, and cau¬ 
tion, or the contrary, according to the nature of the 
adion ; as likewife, if any unforefeen accidents fell 
out, by whieh the defigned meafures were either pro¬ 
moted or broken. All adions may be referred to 
two forts, military and civil. And as war arifes from 
injuftice and injuries received on one fide or the 0- 
ther, it is fit the reader Ihould be informed who were 
the aggreflors. For though war is never to be defi- 
red, yet it is fometimes neceffary. In the defeription 
of battles, regard fhould be had equally to both par¬ 
ties ; the number of forces, condud of the generals, 
in what manner they engaged, what turns and chan¬ 
ces happened in the engagement,either from accidents, 
courage, or ftratagem, and how it iffued. The like 
circumftances Ihould all be obferved in lieges and other 
adions. But the moll agreeable feene of hiftory arifes 
from a ftate of peace. Here the writer acquaints us 
with the conftitution of ftates, the nature of their laws, 
the manners and cuftoms of the inhabitants, the ad¬ 
vantages of concord and unanimity, with the difad- 
vantages of contention and difeord ; the invention of 
arts and fciences, in what manner they were im¬ 
proved and cultivated, and by whom; with many 
other things, both pleafant and profitable in the con¬ 
dud of life. 

As to perfons, the charaders of all thefe Ihould be 
defcribed who ad any confiderable part in an hiftory. 

This excites the curiofity of the reader, and makes 
him more attentive to what is laid of them ; as every 
one is more inquifitive to hear what relates to others 
in proportion to his knowledge of them. And it will 
likewife be of ufe toobferve, how their adions agree 
with their charaders, and what were the effedsof 
their different qualifications and abilities. 

The circumftances of time and place are carefully to 
be regarded by an hiftorian, without which his ac¬ 
counts of fads will be frequently very lame and im- 
perfed. And therefore chronology and geography 
feem not improperly to have been called the two eyes 
of hiftory. Befides, they very much aflift the memory: 
for it is much ealier to remember anything faid to be 
done at fuch a time, and in fuch a place, than if 
only related in general; nay, the remembrance of 
thefe often recalls thofe things to mind which other- 
wife had been obliterated. By time is meant not 
only the year of any particular era or period ; but 
likewife the feafon, as fummer or winter ; and the 
age of particular perfons. For it is oftentimes from 
hence that we are principally enabled to make a juft 
eftimate of fads. Thus Cicero commends Pornpey for 
undertaking and finilhing the Piratic war at a feafon of 
the year when other generals would not have thought 
it fafe to venture out at fea. This double danger, as Pro Leg. 
well from the weather as the enemy, confidering the Man. e . ia, 
neceflity of the cafe, heightens the glory of the ac¬ 
tion ; fince to have done the fame thing in fummer 
would npt have been an equal proof of the courage 
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Compofi- and intrepidity of the general. And there is nothing left for his fon. But as king Philip could not have Competi¬ 
tion of more furpriling in the conquefts of Alexander than done this without firft bringing the other ftates of tion of 
Hiftory. t i iat h e ftould fubdue fo large a part of the world by Greeceintoit, his pretence to them was only toavenge Hiftory. 
v the time he was little more than 30 years old ; an the injuries they had all fuffered from the Perfians; ' v 
age at which few other generals have been much di- though the real ddign was an univerfal government, 
ftinguiftied. Had we not known this,a conftderable both over them and the Perfians, as appeared after¬ 
part of his character had been loft. wards by the event. But in order to our being well 

The like advantages arife from the other circunt- allured of a perfon’s real defigns, and to make the ac- 
ftances of place. And therefore in marches, battles, counts of them more credible, it is proper we fltould 
and other military adtions, the hiftorian ftiould take be acquainted with his difpofttion, manners, way ©f 
notice of the nature of the country, the paires, rivers, life, virtues, or vices ; that by comparing his adtions 
diftancesofplaces,fituationofthe armies, and ftrength with thefe, we may fee how far they agree and fuit 
of the towns either by nature or art ; from which each other. For this reafon Salluft is fo particular in 
the reader may the better form a judgment of the dif- his defeription of Catiline, and Livy of Hannibal ; by 
faculties and greatnefs of any enterprife. Casftr is ge- which it appears credible, that the one was capable of 
nerally very particular in thefe things, and feems to entering into I nch a confpiracy againft his country, and 
have thought it highly requifite in order to give his the other of performing fuch great things as are re- 
readers a juft idea ofhis adtions. The deferiptions of lated concerning him. But as the caufes of adtions lie 
countries, cities, and rivers, are likewife both ufeful in the dark, and unknown, a prudent hiftorian will not 
and pleal’ant; and help us to judge of the probability trouble himfelf or his readers with vain and trilling 
of what is related concerning the temper and genius conjedtures unlefs fomcthiqg very probable offers it- 
of the inhabitants, their arts, traffic, wealth, power, felf. 

or whatever elfe is remarkable among them. Laftly, an hiftorian ffiould relate the ijfue and event 

But an accurate hiftorian goes yet further, and con- of the adtions he deferibes. This is undoubtedly the 
fiders the caufes of adtions, and what were the defigns moft ufeful part of hiftory ; fince the greareft advan- 
aud views of thofe perfons who were principally con- tage arifing from it is to teach us experience from 
cerned in them. Some, as Polybius has well obferved, what has happened in the world before us. When we 
are apt to confound the beginning of adtions with learn from the examples of others the happy effedts of 
their fprings and caufes, which ought to be carefully wifdom, prudence, integrity, and other virtues, it na- 
feparated. For the caufes areoften very remote, and turally excites us to an imitation of them, and to pur- 
to be looked for at a conliderable diftance from the ac- fue the fame meafures in our own condudt. And, on 
tionsthemfelves. Thus, as he tells us, fome have re- the contrary, by perceiving the unhappy confequerices 
prefented Hannibal’s befieging Saguntura in Spain, which have followed from violence,deceit, raffinefs, or 
and paffingthe Ebro, contrary to a former agreement the like vices, we are deterred from fuch pradtices. 
between the Romans and Carthaginians, as caufes of But fince the wifeft and moft prudent meafures do not 
the fecond Punic war. But thefe were only the begin- always meet with the delired fuccefs, and many crofs 
nings of it. The true caufes were the jealoufies and accidents may happen to fpuftrate the belt concerted 
fears of the Carthaginians from the growing power of defigns ; when we meet with inftances of this nature, 
theRomansjandHannjbal’sinveteratehatredtothem, it prepares us for the like events, and keeps us from 
with which he had been impreffed from his infancy, too great a confidence in our own fchemes. However, 

For his father, whom he fucceeded in the command of as this is not commonly the cafe, but in the ordinary 
theCarthaginian army, had obliged him, when butninc courfe of human affairs like caufes ufually produce like 
yearsold, to take a moft folemn oath upon an altar never effedts ; the numerous examples of the happy confe- 
tobe reconciled to the Romans : and therefore he was quences of virtue and wifdom recorded in hiftory are 
no fooner at the head of the army, than he took the fufficient to determine us in the choice of our meafures, 
firft opportunity to break with them. Again, the true and to encourage us to hope for an anfwerable fuccefs, 
fprings and caufes of adtions are to be diftinguiflied though we cannot be certain we flaall in no inftance 
from fuch as are only feigned and pretended. For gene- meet with a difappointment. And therefore Polybius 
rallythe worfe defigns men havein view, the more foil- very juftly obferves, that “ he who takes from hi- 
citous they are to cover them with fpecious pretences, ftory the caufes, manner, and end of actions, and o- 
It is the hiftorian’s bufiuefs, therefore, to lay open mits to take notice whether the event was anfwerable 
and expofe to view thefe arts of politicians. So, as to the means made ufe of, leaves nothing in it but a 
the, fame judicious hiftorian remarks, we are not to bare amufement, without any benefit or inftrudtion.” 
imagine Alexander’s carrying over his army into Afia Thefe, then, are the fcveral things neceffary to be at- 
to have been the caufeof the war between him and the tended to in hiftorical narrations ; but the proper dif- 
Perfians. That had its beiug long before. The Gre- position of them muft be left to the Ik’ill and prudence 
eians had formerly two armies in Afia, one under Xe- of the writer. 

nophou and the other commanded by Agelilaus. Now II. Rtf.ettios/s made by the writers. Some have con- 
the Afi-Uics did not venture tooppofe or moleft either donned thefe, as having a tendency to bias the reader ec " 

of thefe armies in their march. This made king Phi- who ftiould be left to draw fuch conclufions fr@m the 
lip, Alexander’s father, who was an ambitious prince, accounts of facts as he fees proper. But fince all 
and afpired after univerfal monarchy, think it mighc readers are not capable of doing this for themfelves, 
be a practicable thing to make a conqueft of Afia. Ac- what difadvantage is it for the author to fuggeft to . 
cordingly, he kept it in his view, and made prepara- them fuch obfervations as may affift them to make the 
tions for it ; but did not live to execute it. That was • belt ufe of whatthey read ? And if the philoibphej is 
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Compoil- allowed to draw fircli inferences from his precepts as he 
tionof thinks juft and proper, why has not the hiflorian an 
^iliftory. e q Ua [ j-jght to make reflections upon the faffs he re¬ 
lates ? The reader is equally at liberty to judge for 
lumfelf in both c^fes, without danger of being preju- 
• -diced. And therefore we find, that the belt hifto- 
rians have allowed themfelves this liberty. It would 
be eafy to prove this by a large number of inftan- 
ces, but one or two here may fufiice. When Sal- 
luft has given a very diftinCt account of the de- 
iigns of Catiline, and of the whole fcheme of the 
confpiracy, he concludes it with this reflection : 
e ‘ All that time the empire of the Romans feems 
to me to have been in a very unhappy Hate. For 
when they had extended their conquelis through the 
Whole world from eaft to weft, and tnjoyed both peace 
and plenty, which mankind elteem their greateft hap- 
pinefs; fome perfons were obflinately bent upon their 
own ruin, and that of their country. For not with- 
Sell. Catil. ^ anc ]i n g t wo decrees were publilhed by the fenate, not 
^' one out of fo great amuliitude was prevailed with, by 
the rewards that were offered, either to difeover the 
confpiracy or to leave the army of Cataliue. So defpe- 
rate a difeafe, and as it were infection, had feized the 
minds of molt people !” And as it is a very handfcmic 
cbfervation that Livy Wakes upon the ili-conduCt of 
Hannibal in quartering his army in Capua after the 
battle of Cannae ; by which means they loft their mar- 
... tial vigour through luxury and eafe. “ Thofe (fays 
Lib. Mm. v ^j 1Q ai . e w military affairs reckon this a 

*' ' '' greater fault in the general, than his not marching bis 
army immediately to Rome after his victory at Can- 
use ; for fuch a delay might have feemed only to defer 
the Victory, bat this ill ftep deprived him of the power 
to gain it.” The modeflyof the hiflorian in this paf- 
fage is worth remarking, in that he does not represent 
this as his own private opinion, and by that means un¬ 
dertake to cenfure the conduCt of fo great a general as 
Hannibal was, but as the fenfe of thofe who were 
{killed in fuch affairs. However, an hiflorian fhould 
be brief in fuch remarks ; and confider, that although 
he does not exceed his province by applauding virtue, 
expreffing a juft indignationagainft vice, and in-terpo- 
iing his judgment upon the nature and confequences of 
the fads he relates ; yet there ought to be a diffe¬ 
rence between his reflections and the encomiums or 
88 declamations of an orator. 

Offpeeches III. Speeches inferred by hiftorians. Thefe are of 
two forts, oblique and direCt. The former are fuch 
as the hiflorian recites in his own perfon, and not in 
that of the fpcaker. Of this kind is that of Hannibal 
in Jtiflin ; by which he endeavours to perfiiade king 
Andoclius to carry the feat of the war againft the 
Romans into Italy. It runs thus : “ Having defired 
liberty to fpeak (he faid), none of the prefent coun- 
fels and deiigns pleafetl him ; nor did he approve of 
Greece for tl\e feat of the war, which might be mana¬ 
ged in Italy to greater advantage : becaufe it was im- 
poffible to conquer the Romans but by their own arms, 
or to nrbdue Italy but by its own forces ; fince both 
the nature of thofe men, and of that war, was diffe¬ 
rent from all others. In other wars, it was of great im¬ 
portance to gain an advantage of place or time, to ra¬ 
vage the'eouritries and plunder the towns ; but though 
you gain fome advantage oyer the Romans, or defeat 


them, you mult kill fight with diem when beaten. Compufi- 
Wh erefore, fhould any one engage with them in Italy, tion of 
it was poflible for him to conquer them by their own fhilory. 
power, ftrength, and arms, as lie hitufelf had done ; " 
but fhould lie attempt it out of Italy, the fource of 
their power, he would be as much deceived, as if he 
endeavoured to alter the courfe of a river, net at the 
fountain-head, but where its fireams were largeft and 
deepert. This was his judgment in private, and wliat 
he had offered as his advice, and now repeated in 
the prefeuce of his friends ; that all might know in 
what manner a war ought to be carried on againft the 
Romans, who were invincible abroad, but might be 
conquered at home. For they might fooner be driven 
out of their city than their empire, and from Italy than 
their provinces ; having been taken by the Gauls, and 
almoftfubdued by hirofelf. That he was never defeat¬ 
ed till he withdrew out of their country ; but upon 
his return to Carthage, the fortune of the war was 
changed with the place.” He feems to intimate by ’ ’ xxxt * 
this fpeecb, that the Romans were like fome fierce *” 
and impetuous animals, which .are no otherwife to be 
fubdued than by wounding them in fome vital part. 

In fpceches related after this nianntr, we are not ne- 
ceffarily to fuppofe the hiflorian gives us the very words 
in which they were at firfl delivered, but only the 
fenfe. But in direCt fpeeches, the perfon himfclf is in¬ 
troduced as addreffing his audience ; and therefore the 
words as well as the fenfe are to be fuited to his 
character. Such is the fpeech of Eumenes, one of A- 
lexander’s captains and fucceflb.rs, made to his foldiers 
when they had traiteroufly bound him in chains in 
order to deliver him up to his enemy Antigonus, as \vc 
have it in the'fame writer. “ Yon fee, foldiers (fays 
he), the habits and ornaments of your general, which 
have not been put upon me by mine enemies ; that 
would afford me fome comfort: it is by you, that of a 
conqueror 1 am become conquered, and of a general a 
captive ; though you have fworn to be faithful to me 
four times within the fpace of a year. But I omit 
that, iince reflections do not become perfons in calami¬ 
ty. One thing I irvtreat, that, if Anttgonus mnft have 
my life, yon would let me die among you. For it no 
way concerns him how or where 1 fuller, and I lha-11 
efcape an ignominious death. If you grant-me this, 

I free you from your oath, with which you have been 
fo often engaged to me. Or, if fhame reftrains yon 
from offering violence to me at my rtqueft, give me a 
fword, and fuffer your general to do that for you with¬ 
out the obligation of an oath which you have fworn »»v. 
to do for your general.” *• 4 « 

But this likewife is a matter in which critics have 
been divided in their fentiments ; whether any, or 
what kind, of fpeeches ought to be allowed in hiftory. 

Some have thought all fpeeches fhould be excluded : 
and the reafon given for that opinion is this ; that it 
breaks the thread of the difeourfe, and interrupts the 
reader, when he is delirous to come to the end of an 
aftion, and know how it iffued. This istrue, indeed, 
when fpeeches are either very long or too frequent ; 
hot otherwife they are not only entertaining, but like¬ 
wife inftruftive. For it is of fervice to know the 
fpringsand reafons of actions ; and thefe are frequently 
opened and explained in the fpeeches ofthofe by whom - 
■they were performed. -Others therefore have not been 

againff 
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Compoli- againft all fpeeches in general, but only direct ones, 
tion of And this was die opinion of Trogus Ponipeius, a> Ju- 
. Hiftory. ^j n informs us, though he did not think tit to iollow 
him in that opinion, when he abridged him, as we 
3 , have feen already by the fpeech of king Eumenes. 
Thereafon offered againft direft fpeeches is, becaufe 
they are not true ; and truth is the foundation of alt 
hiitory, from which it never ought to depart. Such 
fpeeches, therefore, are laid to weaken the credit of 
the writer ; iinee he who will tell us that another 
perfon fpoke fuch things which he does not know 
that he ever did (peak, and in fuch language as he 
could not ufe, may take the fame liberty in reprefen t- 
ing his actions. Thus,for example, when Livy gives 
us the fpeeches of Romalus, the Sabine women, Bra¬ 
tus, and others, in the firftages of the Roman (late, 
both the things themfelves are imaginary, and the 
language wholly difagreeable to the times in which 
thole perfons lived. Accordingly we find, that when 
feveral hiltorians relate fome particular fpeech of the 
fame perfon, they widely differ both in the fubjeft- 
matter and expreliions. So the fpeech of Veturia, 
by which Ihe difiuaded her fon Coriolanus from be- 
fiegingRome, when he came againfl it with an army 
£/t. ii, of Volfcians to avenge the injuries he had seceived,is 
t . 40. very differently related byLivy, Diouyfius of Halicar- 
Ant.Rom. naflus, and Plutarch. Such fictitious fpeeches there- 
M.yiu. f ore are jutlged more fit for poets, who are allowed a 
‘jnCtrhlano. g reater liberty to indulge their fancy than hiftorians. 

" And if any diredt fpeeches are to be inferred, they 
fhould be fuch only as A-ere really fpoken by the per¬ 
fons to whom they are afcribed, where any fuch have 
See Voff, been preferved. Thefe have been the fentimentsof 
An.Hijf. fome critics both ancient and modern. However, 
*• a0 * there is fcarce an ancient hiftorian now extant, either 
Greek or Latin, who has not l'ome fpeeches, more or 
lefs, in his works ; and thofe not only oblique, but 
alfo diredt. They feem to have thought it a neceffary 
ornament to their writings : and even where the true 
fpeeches might be come at, have chofen rather to give 
them in their own words ; in order, probably, to pre- 
ferve an equality in the ftyie. Since therefore the beft 
and mod faithful hiftorians have generally taken this 
liberty, we are to diftinguilh between their accounts 
*>f fadts and their fpeeches.’ In the former, where 
nothing appears to the contrary, we are to fuppofe 
they adhere to truth, according to the beft informa¬ 
tion they could get; but in the latter, that their view 
is only to acquaint us with the caufes and fprings of 
adlions, which they chofs to do in the form of fpeech¬ 
es, as a method moft ornamental to the work, and en¬ 
tertaining to the reader; though the beft hiftorians 
are cautions of infertjng fpeeches, but where they are 
"Very proper, and upon fome folemn and weighty oc- 
cafions. Thucydides is faid to have been the firft who 
brought complete and finifhed fpeeches into hiftory, 
thofe of Herodotus being but- Ihort and imperfeft. 
And though Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, in his cenfure 
upon Thucydides, feems then to have difliked that part 
.of-his conduft; yet he afterwards thought fit to imi¬ 
tate it in his /J-.iiquities of Rome, where we find many,- 
not only oblique, but alfo diredt fpeeches. 

What has been faid of fpeeches, may likewise be 
wnderftood of letters, which we fometimes meet with 
in hiftories ; as that of Alexander to Darius in Q. 


Curtius, thofe of Tiberius and Drufus inTacitus, and Compofi- 
many others. Some loiters are wholly fictitious; and tion of 
in others perhaps the hiftorian reprefeuts the fubftance Hiftory. 
of what was reahy laid, hut gives it his own drefs. ‘ 

Thus we find that fliort letterof Lentulus to Catiline e ,i, 
at the time of Ids confpiracy differently related by Ci- Ann, lib. i. 
ctro and Salluft Tiie reafon of which feems to be 73-iii. sO, 
this : That as Cicero recited it publicly to the people 59 * 
of Rome in his third oration againfl Catiline, it is 
reafonable to imagine he did it in the viry words of 
the letter, which he had by him ; whereas Salluft, as 
an hiftorian might think it fufficient to give the fenfe 
of it in his own words. 

IV. Digrcjjions. Thefe, if rightly managed, afford 
the reader both delight and profit. Like fpeeches, 
they fhould neither be too long nor frequent ; left 
they interrupt the courl'e of the hiftory, and divert 
the reader from the main defign of the work. But now 
and then to introduce a beautiful defeription, or fome 
remarkable incident,which may give light to the fub- 
jeft, isfo far from an interruption, that it is rather 
a relief to the reader, and excites him to go on with 
greater pleafure and attention. See further on this 
head, Oratory, n® 37. 


Art. III. Of Order. 
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Since moft hiftories confift of an introduftion and Of order; 
:he body of the work, in each of which fome-order is 
requifite, we fhall {peak to them feparately. 

1. The defign of the introduftion isr the fame here 
as in orations. For the hiftorian proposes three things 
by his introduftion, which may He called its parts; 
to give his reader fome general view of the fubjeft, ro 
engage his attention, and toppflefs him with a candid 
opinion of himfelf and his performance. Some have 
thought this laft unnecefTiry for an hiftorian. But if 
we confider how differently-mankind are apt to judge 
of the fame perfons and aftions, it fccinsas requifite 
for an hiftorian to be welbfteemed as an orator. And 
therefore we find fome of the beft hiftorians have not 
omitted this part.. Livy’s introduftion has been very 
much applauded by the learned, as a maftcr-piece ill 
its kind- It begins with an account of his defign.. 

Whether (fays he) it mayanfwer any valuable end 
for me to write the hiftory of the Roman affairs from 
the beginning of the city, I neither am certain, nor 
if I was would I venture to declare it.” Soon after- 
he endeavours to prepare the reader’s attention, by. 
reprefentingthe grandeur and ufefulnefs of thefnbjeft 
in the following words: << Either I am prejudiced ins 
favour of my fubjeft-, or there never was any ftate 
greater, more virtuous, and fruitful of good examples, 
or in which avarice and luxury had a later admittance,, 
or poverty and thriftinefs were either more highly or 
longer efteemed,they always covetinglcfs the lefs they 
enjoyed.” And then he presently proceeds to ingratiate 
himfelf with his readers, and gain their favourable 
- opinion: “ Although my name is obfeure in fo great 
a number of writers,, yet it is a comfort that they 
cloud it by their fame and character. But I lhall gain 
this advantage by my labour) that I (hall be diverted 
for a time from the profpect of thofe evils which the 
age has feen for fo many years ; while my mind is 
wholly intent upon former times,freefrom all that rare 
whicbgives the writer an uneafiiiefs, though it cannot 

bias. 
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Compofi. bias him againd the truth.” In this paffage we fee 
ti°n of ] ie endeavours to gain the good edeem of his readers 

^Hiftory. £ rom two very powerful motives, modefty and a ftridh 
regard to truth. It may fcarce feem neceffary to ob- 
ferve, that thofe iiurodudtions are edeemed the bed 
which are mod natural ; that is, fuch as are taken 
from the fubje£t matter of the hidory itfelf, and clofe- 
ly connedted with it. Such are thofe of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Livy, Tacitus, and others. And there¬ 
fore Sallud is greatly blamed by Quintilian on the ac¬ 
count of his introductions, which arefo general, that 
they might fuit other hiflories as well as thofe to 
which they arc prefixed. Introductions fhould like- 
wife be proportioned to the length of the work. We 
meet with fome few hidories, in which the writersim- 
mediatcly enter upon their fnbjed, without any intro¬ 
duction ; asXenoplion inhis Expedition of theyounger 
« yrtts, and Caefar in his Commentaries of the Gallic 
and Civil Wars. But the latter does not profefs to 
write a juft hidory; and therefore left liimfelf merest 
liberty, as well in this refped as in fome others. 

2. But order is principally to be regarded in the 
body of the work. And this may be managed two 
ways ; either by attending to the time in a chronolo¬ 
gical feries, or the different nature and circumdances 
of thethings contained in the liidory. However, as 
thefe two methods do not equally fuit all fubjeCts, we 
fhall a little coufider to what kind of hidories each of 
them feems more properly adapted. All hidory then, 
as wc. have obferved already, may be reduced to three 
forts; biography , th z hifory of particular fates, and 
the general hiflory offeveral fates exiding at the fame 
time. 

Ill biography, or the lives of particular perfons, 
mod writers follow the order of time ; though fome 
reduce them to certain gerteral heads, as their virtues 
and vices, or their public and private character. Plu¬ 
tarch and Cornelius Nepos have taken the former me- 
' thod, and Suetonius the latter. 

As to the hidory of particular dates, the order of 
time is generally bed, as being mod natural and eafy. 
And therefore it has ufually been obferved by the bed 
hidorians, as Thucydides, Livy, and others. Taci¬ 
tus, indeed, wrote two didinCt works ; one of which 
he called Annals , and the other Hiflories. And as in 
both he has kept to the order of time, critics have been 
at a lofs to affign any other reafon for thefe different 
titles, unlefs that in the former workheconfines him- 
felf more clofely to the faCts themfelves, and does not 
treat fo largely upon the caufes, manner, or event of 
them, as he has done in the latter. And even in the 
circumdances of faCis, there is a certain order proper 
to be obferved, for rendering the account more plain 
and intelligible. Thus, for indance, in the diferip- 
tion of abattieor fiege, the time fhould fird be known, 
then the chief perfon or perfons who conducted it, 
then the number of forces, and other requifites, after¬ 
wards the nature of the place, then the aCtion itfelf, 
and ladly the event. But fometimes it is neceffary to 
add the time in which feveral of the other circum¬ 
dances happened, efpecially in actions of any confider- 
able length. Where the order of thefe circumdances 
is confufed, it perplexes the account, and renders it 
both lefs entertaining to the reader, and more difficult 
to remember. 
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In a general hifiory, the order of time cannot al- Compofi- 
ways be preferved ; though, where the actions of dif- tion of 
ferent communities have refpeCt to one as the princi- Hiftery. ^ 
pal, they fhould all, as far as poffible, be referred to v 
the tranfaCtions of that date. But even here the feve¬ 
ral affairs of thofe different dates ought to be rela¬ 
ted feparately, which Will neceffarily occafion the an¬ 
ticipating fome things, and podponing others, fo that 
they cannot all dand in the order of time in which 
they were performed. However, Velleius Paterculus 
fays very judly with regard to this fubjeCt, “ That - 
every entire aClion, placed together in one view-, is 
much better apprehended than if divided by different 
times.” In this cafe, therefore; for better preferving 
the chronology, it is ufual with hidorians, when they 
have finilhed anyparticular narrative,inpaffing to the 
next, to exprefs the lime by fome fhort and plain 
trandtion ; and fometimes to apologile for themfelves, 
by affigning the reafons of their conduct. So Poly¬ 
bius, whofe hidory is of this kind, fays concerning 
himfelf: “ As in writing the actions of each year, in 
the order of time, I endeavour toreprefent the affairs 
of the fame nation together in one fummary view, it 
is plain that inconvenience mudofeourfe attend this 
way of writing.” Curtius profeffes only to write the 
aCtions of Alexander king of Macedon; but his hi¬ 
dory contains in it the principal affairs of the greated - 
dates in the world during that period. Now although, 
in the courfe of thofe tranfaCtions, the war between 
Archelaus governor of Macedonia, and Agis king of 
Sparta, happened before the battle of Alexander at 
Arbela ; yet the hidorian not only relates that battle 
fird, but carries on the account of Alexander’s affairs 
in Ada to the death of Darius without interruption : 
for which he gives this reafon : “ If I fhould relate 
the affairsof Alexander, which happened in the mean 
time, either in Greece, or Illyrium and Thrace, each 
in their proper order and time, 1 mud interrupt the 
affairs of Ada ; which it is much better to reprefenr 
together in one continued feries as they fell out, to 
the flight and death of Darius.” Such anachronifms, 
therefore,are nothing more than what neceffarily arife 9 
fometimes from the nature of the fubjeCt: As every 
thing,themorecomplexitis, andcontaining under it a 
great number of parts, is more difficult to be digeffed 
in a regular order. But in an hidory compofed of fe- 
veral’dates, whofe affairs are independent of one an¬ 
other, the aClions of each nation mud neceffarily be 
feparated, in order to reprefent them in a jad view, 
and prevent confudon. This is the method which 
Herodotus has taken, as likewife Diodorus Siculus 
and Judin. Nowboth the plea fare and benefit which 
fuch hiflories afford, arife from obferving the conduct 
of each date feparately in the courfe of their affairs, 
and then comparing one with the other. And as the 
order of tjme mud frequently be interrupted, it is not 
unnfual to continue the chronology at proper didances 
in relating the affairs of each nation ; which pre- 
ferves an unity in the whole, and conuedls it in one 
confident body. 

The divifion of hidories into books was defigned 
only for the better diftindlion of the fubjedt and eafe 
of the reader. And the dividing thefe books again 
into chapters, is rather a pradtice of later editors 
{founded, as they have thought, on the fame rea¬ 
fons), 
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fons), than countenanced by the example of ancient 
writers. 

• Art. IV. Of Style. 

An hiftorical ltyle is faid to be of a middle nature, 
between that of a poet and an orator, differing from 
both not only in the ornamental parts, but like wife in 
the common idioms and forms of exprclfion. 

Cicero obferves, that “ nothing is more agreeable 
in hi {lory than brevity of exprelEon, joined with pu¬ 
rity and perfpicuity.” Purity indeed is not peculiar 
, to hiftory, but yet it is abfolutdy nccellary ; for no 
one will ever think him lit to write an hiftory who is 


and vigour; without which neither the characters of Compofl- 
cmineni perfons, nor their remarkable adtions, which tion of 
make up the main b-.tfinefs of hiftory, can be duly re- Hiftory. 
prcllntcd : for even things in theuifelves great and 17 " 

excellent, if related in a cold and lifclefs mime', of¬ 
ten do not affect us in a degree fuitable to their dig¬ 
nity and importance. And this Items pai ticularly ne- 
ceffary in fpeeches, in order to reprefeut what every 
one fays, accoiding to his different country, age, tem¬ 
per, and ftation of life, in the fame manner v, - e may 
fuppofe he either really did, or would have fpoken 
hitnfelfon that occafton. Belides,there areloinc l'cenes 
of adtion which require very pathetic anJ moving lan- 


not matter of the language in which he writes : and 
therefore when Albinus had written an hiftory of the 
Roman affairs in Greek, and apologized for any flips 
or improprieties that might be found in the language 
upon the account ©f his being a Roman, Cato called 
him a trifler, for choofing to do that which, after he 
had done it, he was obliged to afk pardon for doing. 
Gell. Lah. jq or j s perfpicuity lefs requilite in an hiftorical ftyle. 
it. ..8. The nature of the fubjedt plainly diredts to this. For 
as hiftory conftft principally in narration, ciearnefs 
and perfpicuity is nowhere more neceffary than in a 
relation of fadts. But thefe two properties are to be 
accompanied with brevity, lince nothing is more difa- 
greeable than a long and tedious narrative. And in 
this refpedt an hiftorical ftyle differs both from that 
of poetry and oratory. For the poet frequently 
heightens and enlarges his deferipuyns of facts, by 
dwelling upon every circumftance, placing it in diffe¬ 
rent views, and embellifhing it with the fineft ornaments 

of wit and language, to render his images more a- 
greeable^j and the orator often does the like, w ith a 
defign tO ftrike the pafftons. But fuch colouring is 
not the bufinefs of an hiftorian, who aims at nothing 
more than a juft and faithful reprefentation of what 
he relates, in a way belt fuited to its nature, and in 
fuch language as is moft proper to fet it in a plain and 
eafy light. 

Dc Orat. Again, Cicero, treating of an hiftorical ftyle, fays : 
lib. ii. c. << it ought to be fluent, fmooth, and even, free from 
15. 20. that harlhnefs and poignancy which is ufual at the 
bar.” The properties here mentioned diftinguilh this 
ftyle from that of judicial difeourfes, in which the 
orator often finds it neceffary to vary his manner of 
’ fpeaking, in order to anfwer different views, either of 
purfuing an argument, preffing an adverfary, addref- 
fiug ajudge, or recommending the merits of hiscaufe. 
This occafions an inequality in his ftyle, while he 
fpeaks fometimes diredly, at other times by-way of 
queftion, and intermixes Ihort and concife expreffions 
with round and flowing periods. But the hiftorian 
has no, neceflity for fuch variations in his ftyle. It 
is his province to efpoufe no party, to have neither 
friend nor foe, but to appear wholly difinterefted and 
indifferent to all j and therefore his language fhould 
be fmooth and equal in his relations of perfons and 
their actions. 

Bpi/ 1 . ad Bin further : Dionyfms makes “ decency a princi- 
Gn. Pom- p al v j rtue j n an hiftorianwhich he explains by fay- 
jng, that “ he ought to preferve the characters of the 
perfons and dignity of the adions of which he treats.” 
And to do this it feems neceffary that an hiftorical 
ftyle Ihould be animated with a good degree of life 
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guage to reprefent them agreeably to their nature. 

And in deferiptions, the molt beautiful tropes and 
lively figures are often neceffary to fet the ideas of 
things in a proper light. From whence it appears, 
that painting and imagery makes up no fmall part of 
the hiftorian’s province, though his colours are not fo 
ftrong and glittering as thole either of the poes or 
orator. He ought therefore to be well acquainted 
with the manners of men and the nature of the paf- 
fions, lince he is often obliged to deferibe both ; in 
the former of which Herodotus excels, and Thucydi¬ 
des in the latter, as Dionyftus has obferved. 

Now front thefe feveral properties laid down by an¬ 
cient writers, as requilite for an hiftorical ftyle, it 
feems upon the whole to agree bell with the middle 
charader. And this will further appear, by whac 
they fay- relating to the ornamental parts of ftyle ; 
namely, compoiition and dignity. As to the former 
of thefe, which refpeds the ftrudure offentences,and 
the feveral parts of them, Demetrius remarks, that 
<( An hiftorical period ought neither to rife very high, 
nor link very low, but to preferve a medium.” This 
fimplicity (he fays) “ becomes the gravity and cre¬ 
dit of hiftory ; and diftinguilhes it from oratory on the 
one hand, and dialogue on the other.” His meaning 
is, that hiftorical periods Ihould neither be fo full and 
fonorous as is frequent in oratory ; nor yet fo Ihort 
and flat, as in dialogue : the former of which, as he 
fays, require a ftrong voice to pronounce them ; and 
the latter have fcarce the appearance of periods. So 
that, according to this judicious writer, the periods 
beft fuited for hiftory are thofe which, being of a mo¬ 
derate length, will admit of a juft rife and cadency, 
and may be pronounced with eafe. And Dionyftus 
tells us, that “ Hiftory Ihould flow fmooth and even, 
every where conliftent with itfelf, without roughnefs 
or chafms in the found.” This relates tothe harmony * 
of periods, which arifes from fuch a polition of the 
words, as renders the found pleafant and agreeable, 
and, as he thinks, ought to be attended to in hiftory. 

And as to dignity, which- refpeds the ufe of tropes 
and figures, the fame author fays, that “ Hiftory 
Ihould be embelliflied with luch figures as are neither 
vehement nor carry in them the appearance of art.” 

This is agreeable to what Cicero obferves, in com¬ 
paring Xenophon and Califthenes, two Greek hifto- 
rians. “ Xenophon the Socratic (fays he) was the 
firft philofopher, and after him Califthenes, the fcho- 
lar of Ariftotle, who wrote an hiftory : the latter al- 
moft like a rhetorician ; but the ftyle of the former is 
more moderate, and has not the force of an orator, Be Q raU 
lefs vehement perhaps, but in my opinion more fweet m, ii, 

and t. 14. 
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Cor.vfol- and pleafant.” The difference between tbefe two 
tli'-a ef writers, with regard to their fly 1 e, confided chiefly 
Hlftor y- in the choice of their figares j which in Xenophon were 
more gentle and moderate, and therefore in the judge¬ 
ment of Cicero more agreeable to hiftory. Now thcfe 
feveral properties relating to the ornaments of lan¬ 
guage, as w ell as thofe before mentioned, which by an¬ 
cient writers have been thought requifite for hiftory, 
.are all failed to the middle ftyle, as we have elfewhere 
flintyn at large. See Oratory, n° 99 —121. 

But notwithflanding this general account of the fe¬ 
veral properties which conflitute an liiflorical ftyle, it 
admits of confiderable varieties from the different na¬ 
ture and dignity of the fubjedt. The lives of particu¬ 
lar perfons do not require that ftrength and majefty of 
expreffion, nor all thofe ornaments of language, as 
an hiftory of the Roman empire. And accordingly 
we find the'ftyle of Nepos and Suetonius very diffe¬ 
rent from that of Livy,. The former is fmooth and 
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Hiftory History of Nature, or Natural Hi (lory. See Na- 
li TVRAL Hiftory. 

^bt hc. HISTRIO, in the ancient drama, fignified an adlor 
or comedian ; but more efpecially a pantomime, who 
exhibited his part by geftures and dancing, Livy in¬ 
forms us, that the hiftriones were brQught to E.orae 
from Etruria, in the year of the city 391, (Dec. 1. 
lib. 7.) 

HISTRIX. See Hystrix. 

HITCHING, a large and populous town of Hart- 
fordfliire in England, fituated near a large wood called 
Ilitchwood. The manor was the ancient demefne of 
the kings of England, as it continues at this day ; and 
it has been the dower of feveral of their queens. The 
town is reckoned the fecondin the county for number 
of ftreets, houfes, and inhabitants. It was formerly 
famous for the ftaple commodities of the kingdom, 
and divers merchants of the ftaple of Calais refided 
here, fince which that trade is loft. The inhabitants 
now make large quantities of malt; and the market is 
one of the greateft in England for wheat. W. Long, 
o. 20. N. Lat. 51. jj. 

HITHE, a town of Kent in England, 70 miles 
from London. It is one of the cinque ports; and 
had formerly five pariihes., but by the choaking up of 
its harbour and other accidents is now reduced to one. 
In the reign of Henry IV. numbers of its inhabitants 
were cut offby a peftiler.ee, 200 of their houfes con- 
fumed by fire, and five of their fliips funk at fea, with 
the lofs of too men ; fo thaL the people were going to 
abandon the town, had not the king by his charter 
generoufly releafed to them, for five turns next follow¬ 
ing, their fervice of five fhips of 100 men and five 
liorfe, which they were to have furnilhed out and kept 
at their own charge in the king’s wars for iy days. 
It was firft incorporated by the name of barons of the 
toiun .andpori of Hith ; but the government was after¬ 
wards changed. It was incorporated by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth with the name of the mayor, jurats, and common¬ 
alty of the town and port of Hith, who with the free¬ 
men deft the members of parliament. The mayor is 
•diafen yearly on Candlemas-day. Here is a market on 
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cafy, fcarce rifitig above the low charafter ; but the Compoil- 
latter often approaches near to the fublime. And tion of 
other hiftorians again have kept a medium between hiftory. # 
then;. Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude, 
that the middle ftyle is the proper character for hi- 
•ftory ; though hiftorians may fometimes fink into the 
low character, and at other times rife to the gran¬ 
deur and magnificence of the fublime, from thfc dif¬ 
ferent nature of their fubjedt, or fome particular parts 
of it. For that is to be efteemed the proper- charac* 
ter of any writing which in the general beft fuits it. 

And this diftinftion. may help us in fame mcafure to 
reconcile the fentiments of writers upon this head, 
who feem to attribute different charaflers to an hifto- 
rical ftyle, or at leaft to judge where the'truih lies; 
fince a variety of ftyle is not only requifite in different 
fubjefts, but likewife in different parts of the fame 
work. 
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Saturdays, and fairs in July and December. From Hittites 
hence to Canterbury is a paved Roman military-way, f| 
called Stoney.Street; and at a little diftance from hence Hoache. ^ 
are the remains of the walls of a caftle, which included " " - 

10 acres. There is a remarkable pile of dry bone's in 
the town, 28 feet long, 6 broad, and 8 high ; they are 
kept in a vault under the church in as good order as 
books in a library, confining of feveral thoufand heads, 
arms, legs, thigh-bones, &c. fome very gigantic, and 
appear by an inferiptionto be the remains of the Danes 
and Britons killed in a battle near this place, before v 
the, Norman conqueft. From hence to Boulogne is 
reckoned the fhorteft cut to France. E. Long. 1. 7. 

N. Lat. Ji. 6. 

HITTITES, the defendants of Heth. SeeHsTH. 

HIVE, in country affairs, a convenient receptacle 
for bees. See Apis and Bee. 

HIVITES, a people defended* from Canaan. They 
dw’elt at firft in the country which was afterwards pof- 
fieffed by the Caphtorims, or Philiftines. There were 
Hivites likewife at Shechem and Gibeon, and confe- 
cjuently in the centre of the promifed land ; for the 
inhabitants of Shechem and the Gibeonites were Hi¬ 
vites, (Jofhuaxi. 19. Genefisxxxiv. 2.) Laftly, there 
were fome beyond Jordan, at the foot of mount Her- 
mon (Jolhuaxi. 3.) Bochart is of opinion, that Cad¬ 
mus, who carried a colony of Phoenicians into Greece, 
was an Hivite. His name Cadmus, comes from the He¬ 
brew Kedem, u the eaft,” becaufehe wasof theeaftern 
part of the land of Canaan. The name of his wife 
Hermione, comes from mount Hcrmon, at the foot 
whereof the Hivites had their dwelling. Themeta- 
morphofis of Cadmus’s companions into ferpents is 
grounded on the fignificaiion of the name Hivites, 
which in Phoenician fignifies u ferpent3.” 

HOACHE, in natural hiftory, a kind of earth 
approaching to the nature of chalk, but harder, and 
feeling like foap; whence fome think that it is either 
the fame with the foap rock- of Cornwall, or very 
like it. The Chinefediffolve it in water till the li¬ 
quor is of the conliftence of cream, and then varnifh 
their China-ware with it. 
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Hoadley. HOAD LEY (Benjamin), fnccelfively hithop of 

*■--- Bangor, Hereford, Saiilbuiy, and Wincbefter, was 

bora in 1676. Kisfirft preferment in the church was 
* the reftory of St Peter lc Poor, and the lechtrclhip of 
St Mildred’s in the Poultry. In the year 1706, he 
publifliedfome Remarks on the late bilhop Attcrbnry’s 
fermon at the funeral of Mr Bcnnet, in which Dr At- 
terbury hid, in the opinion of Mr Hoadley, laid 
down fome dangerous proportions. Two years after, 
Mr Hoadley again entered the lifts againft this for¬ 
midable antagonift, and in his exceptions againft a fer- 
mon publilhed by Dr Atterbury, intitlcd “ The Power 
ot Charity to cover Sin,’’ he attacked the doftor with 
his ufual ftrength of reafoningand difpailionate in¬ 
quiry. In 1709, another difpute arofe between thefe 
two learned combatants, concerning the doftrine of 
non-refiftance, occationed by a performance of Mr 
Hoadley’s, intitled “ The Meafures of Obedience ;” 
fome politions in which. Dr Atterbury endeavoured 
to confute in his elegant Latin fermon, preached that 
year before the London clergy. In this debate Mr 
Hoadley fignalized himfelf in fo eminent a degree, 
that the honourable houfe of commons gave him a 
particular mark of their regard, by reprefentiug, 
in an addrefs to the queen, the lignal Cervices he 

had done to the caufe of civil and religious liberty_ 

The principles, however, which he efpoufed being re¬ 
pugnant to the general temper of thofe times, drew 
on him the virulence of a party; yet it was at this 
period (1710, when, as he himfelf expreffed it, fury 
feemed to be let loofa upon him ) that the late Mrs How¬ 
land prefented him to the reftory of Streatham in Sur¬ 
ry, unalked, unapplied to, and without his either ha¬ 
ving feen her or beenfeen by her. Soon after the ac- 
... eeffion of King George I. Mr Hoadley was confecrated 
to the fee of Bangor; and, 1717, having broached 
fome opinions concerning the nature of Chrift’s king¬ 
dom, &c. he again became the objeft of popular cla¬ 
mour. At this junfture he was diftinguillied by an¬ 
other particular mark of the royal regard, by means 
of which the convocation was fucceflively prorogued, 
and it was not permitted to fit, nor do any bufinefs, 
till that refentment was entirely fublided. In 1721. 
he was tranflated to Hereford ; and from thence, in 
1723, to Salifbury. In-1734, he was tranflated to 
Winchefter (on the denude of Dr Willis), and pub- 
lilhed his Plain Account of the Sacrament : a perform¬ 
ance which ferved as a butt for his adverfaries to fhoot 
at, yet impartially owns it to be clear, rational, and 
manly, wrote with great candour and judgment, and 
fuited to the capacity of every ferious and conflderate 
inquirer after truth.—His latter days were embittered 
by a moft vileinftance of fraud and ingratitude. The 
bilhop took a French prieft, who pretended to abjure 
his religion, under his proteftion, with no other re¬ 
commendation than that of his neceflities ; in return for 
which aft of humanity, the prieft found an opportunity 
of getting thebifhop’s name written by his own hand, 
and,caufinganoteof fome rhoufand poundstobe placed 
before it, offered it in payment. But the bifnop deny- 
ingit to be his, it was brought before a court ofjuftice, 
and was thSre found to be a grofs impofition. Theun- 
grateful villain had now reconrfe to a pamphlet, in 
which he charged the bilhop' with being a drunkard ; 
and alleged that he had the note of him when he was 
'Vot. Viil. 


in liquor. To this calumny the bilhop made a full Hoadley 
and nervous anfwer ; in which he exp fed the man’s II 
falfehood, and folemnly averred that he was never H°b be*. 
drunk in his w hole life. The world with becoming v 
ardour embraced his defence, and lie had the happi- 
nefs to find himfelf perfeftly acquitted even of any 
fufpicion of fuch a charge. As a writer, he polIeUed 
uncommon abilities. His fermons (publifined in 1754 
and 1 755) areefteemed inferior to few writings in the 
Engljlh language, for plainnefs and perfpicuity, ener¬ 
gy and ftrength of reafoning, and a free and mafterly 
manner. In private life, he was naturally facetious, 
ealy, and complying ; fond of company, yet would 
frequently leave it for the purpofes offtudy or devo¬ 
tion. He was every where happy ; and particularly ^ 

in his own family, where he took all opportunities of 
inftrufting by his influence and example. He died in 
1761, aged 83. Befides the- works already mentioned, 
he wrote, x. Terms of Acceptance, 8vo. 2. Reafbn- 
ablenefs of Conformity. 3. On the Sacrament. His 
trafts aud pamphlets are extremely numerous,; and 
the reader may fee a complete catalogue of them ill 
his life inferted in the fupplement to the Biograpliia: 
Britannica. • ;• 

Hoadley (Benjamin, M. D.), fon of the former 
was born in 1706; and ftudied at .Benner college 
Cambridge, under the tuition of Dr Herring after-' 
wards archbiihop of Canterbury., He,took his de¬ 
gree in phylic ; and .particularly applying himfelf to 
mathematical and philpfophicalftudies,was,when very 
young, admitted a member of the royal fociety. He 
was made regifter of Hereford while, his father filled 
that fee, and was early appointed phyfician to his ma- 
jefty’s houfehold, but died athishoufein Chelfea in 
1737. He wrote, 1. Three Letters on the organs of 
refpiration, 4to. 2. The Sufpicious Hufband, a .co¬ 
medy. 3. Oblervations on a feries of electrical experi¬ 
ments ; and, 4 , Orat 'to anniverfaria, in Theatro Col . 

Med. Londin. ex Harvei injlituto habita dis OClnb. 1 742, 

HOAI-ngan-fou, a city ofChina, in the province 
of Hiang-nan. Accordingto Grofier, it is fituated in 
a marfti, and is enclofed by a triple wall. As the ground 
on which it Hands is lower than the bed of the canal, the 
inhabitants live in continual'dread of an inundaiion. 

The fuburbs extend to the diftance of a league on each 
fide of the canal, and form at their extremity a kind 
of port on the river Hoang-ho. This place is very po¬ 
pulous, and every thing in it announces anaftive and 
brifk trade. One of thofe great mandarins who ha.ve 
the infpeftion of 'he canals and navigation, and who 
are alfo obliged to fupply the court with neceflary pro- 
viiions,refides here. This city has eleven other under 
itsjurifdiftion ; two of which are of the fecond, and 
nine of the third clafs. 

HOAR-hound, in botany. See Marubium. 

HOARSENESS, in medicine, a diminution of the 
voice, commonly attended witli a preternatural afperity 
and roughnefs thereof. The parts affefted are the a- 
fpera arteria and larynx; Fbr its caufes and cure, fee 
(the Indext iibjoinedto) Medicine. 

FIOBAL, in mythology, an idol of the ancient 
Arabs, the worlhip of which at Mecca was deftroyed 
by Mahomet. 

HOBBES (Thomas), a famous writer, born at 
Malmfbury in 1 j 83 , was the fon of a clergyman. He 
4 F com- 
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H«bLe». completed his ftudies at Oxford, and was afterwards 

—v/-- governor to the eldeft fon of William Cavendilh earl of 

Devonlhire. He travelled through France and Italy 
with that young nobleman, and at length applied him- 
felf entirely to the ftudy of polite literature. He tranf- 
lated Thucydides into Englifh ; and publilhed his 
tranflations in 1628, in order to fliow his countrymen, 
from the Athenian hillory, the diforders and confu- 
fions of a democratical government. In 1626 his 
patron the earl of Devonlhire died ; and in 1628 his 
fon died alfo ; which lofs affected Mr Hobbes to fitch 
a degree, that he very willingly accepted an offer made 
him of going abroad a fecond time with the fon of Sir 
Gervafe Clifton ; whom he accordingly accompanied 
into France, and flaid there fome time. But while 
he continued there, he was folicitedto return to Eng¬ 
land, and to refume his concern for the hopes of that 
family to whom he had attached himfelf fo early, and 
to which he owed fo many and fo great obligations. 
In 1631, the countefs dowager of Devonlhire delired 
to put the young earl under his care, who was then 
about the age of 13. This was very fuitable to Mr 
Hobbes’s inclinations, who difcharged that trull with 
great fidelity and diligence. In 1643, he republifhed 
his tranflatioa of Thucydides, aud prefixed to it a de¬ 
dication to that young nobleman, in which he gives a 
large character of his father, and reprefents in the 
ftrongeftterms the obligations he was under to that 
illuflrious family. The fame year he accompanied his 
noble pupil to Paris, where he applied his vacant hours 
to the ftudy of natural pliilofophy, and more efpecially 
to the perfect underftanding of mechanifm, and the 
caufesof animal motion. He had frequent converfa- 
tions upon thefe fubjefts with father Martin Merfennc; 
a man defervedly famous, and who kept up a corre- 
fpondencewith almoflall the learned in Europe. From 
Paris he attended his pupilinto Italy, whereat Pifa he 
became known to that great aflroBomer Galileo Gali- 
lei,wko communicated to him his notions very freely ; 
and after having feen all that was remarkable in that 
country, be returned with the earl of Devonlhire into 
England. Afterwards,forefeeing the civil wars,he went 
to feek a retreat at Paris; where by the good offices 
of his friend father Merfenne, he became known to the 
famous Renatus des Cartes, and afterwards held a cor- 
refpondence with him upon feveral mathematical fub- 
jeCts, as appears from the letters of Mr Hobbes pub¬ 
lilhed in the works of Des Cartes. But when this 
philofopher printed afterwards his Meditations, where¬ 
in he attempted to eflablifh points of the highefl confe- 
quence from innate ideas, Mr Hobbes took the liberty 
of diilenting from him ; as did alfo the French king’s 
mathematical profeffor, the illultrious Peter Gaflendi, 
with whom Mr Hobbes con trailed a very clofe friend- 
fhip, which was not interrupted till the death of the 
former. In ,1642, Mr Hobbes printed a few copies 
of his famous book De Cive, which, in proportion as 
it became known, raifed him many adverfaries, who 
charged him with inltilling principles which had a dan¬ 
gerous tendency. Among many illuflrious perlbns 
who, upon fhipwreck of the royal caufe, retired to 
France for fafety, was Sir Charles Cavendifh, brother 
to the duke of Newcaftle : and this gentleman, being 
fkilled in every branch of the mathematics, proved a 


conflant friend and patron to Mr Hobbes ; who, by Hobbe*. 
embarking in 1645 in a controverfy about fqiiaring the '——v— 
circle, was grown fo famous for it, that in 1647 he 
wasrecommended to in ftruCt Charles prince of Wales, 
afterwards king Charles II. injhat kind of learning. 

His care in the difeharge of this office gained him the , 
efleem of that prince in a very high degree : and tho’ 
he afterwards withdrewhis public favourfrom Mr Hob¬ 
bes on account of his writings, yet he always retained 
• a fenfe of the fervices he had dme him ; fhowed him 
various marks of his favour after he wasreflored to his 
dominions ; and, as fome fay, had his piClure hanging 
in his clofet. This year alfo was printed in Holland, 
by the care of M. Sorbiere, a fecond and more com¬ 
plete edition of his book De Che ; to which are pre¬ 
fixed two Latin letters to the editor, the one by Mr 
Gaflendi, the other by father Merfenne, in commen¬ 
dation of it; aud in 1650 was publiflied at London a 
fmall treatife of Mr Hobbes’s, intitled Human Nature j 
and another, De corporepolitico, or “ Of the elements 
of the law.” 

All this time Mr Hobbes had been digefting with 
great care and pains hisreligious, political, and moral 
principles, into a complete fyflem, which he called the 
Leviathan , and which was printed in Englifh at Lon¬ 
don in i6yo and i 6 ;i. After the pablication of his 
Leviathan he returned to England, and paffedthe fum- 
mer commonly at his patron the earl of Devonfhire’s 
feat in Derbyfhire, and fome of his winters in town, 
where he hadfor his intimate friends fome of the great- 
eflmenofthe age. In 1660, upon the refloration, he 
quitted the country, and came up to London, where 
he obtained from the king a durance of protection, and 
had an annual penfion of L. 100 fettled upon him out 
of the privy purfe. Yet this did not render him en¬ 
tirely fafe : for, in 1666, his Leviathan and his trea¬ 
tife De Che were cenfured by parliament; which 
alarmed him very much, as did alfo the bringing in of 
a bill into the houfe of commons to punilh atheifm and 
profanenefs. When this florm was a little blownover, 
he began to think of procuring a beautiful edition of 
his pieces that were in Latin ; but finding this im¬ 
practicable in England, he caufed it to be undertaken 
abroad, where they were publifhed in quarto in 1668, 
from the prefs of John Bleau. In 1669, he was vi- 
fited by Cofmo de Medicis, then prince, afterwards 
duke of Tufcany, who gave him ample marks of his 
efleem and refpeCt; and having received his picture, 
and a cotnplete collection of his writings caufed them 
to be repofited, the former among his curiofities, the 
latter in his noble library at Florence. The like vifits 
hereceivedfrom foreign ambafladors and other ftrangers 
of diftinCtion ; who were curious to fee a perfon whofe 
lingular opinions and numerous writings had made fo 
much noife all over Europe. In 1672, he wrote his 
own life in Latin verfe, when, as he obferves, he had 
completed his 84th year: and, in 1674, hepubiilhed 
in Englilh verfe four books of Homer’s Odyfley; which; 
was fo wellreceived, that it encouraged him to under¬ 
take the whole Iliad and OdylTey, which he likewife 
performed and publilhed in 1675. About this time 
he took his leave of London, and went to fpend the 
remainder of his days in Derbylhire, where, however, 
he did not remain inactive, not withflanding his ad¬ 
vanced 
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Hebhes. vanced age ; bat publiJlied from time to time feveral 

- - - pieces, to be found in the collodion of liis works* 

He died in 1679, aged 92. 

As to his character and manners, they are thus dc- 
fcribtd by Dr White Kennet, in his Memoirs of the 
Cavendifh family. “ The earl of Devon (hire (fays 
he) for his whole life entertained Mr Hobbes in his 
family, as his old tutor, rather than as his friend or 
confident. He let him live under his roof in eafe and 
plenty, and in his own way, without making ufeofhim 
in any public, or fo much as domeftic affairs. He 
would often exprefs an abhorrence of fome of his prin¬ 
ciples in policy and religion; and both he and his lady 
would frequently put off the mention of his name, and 
fay, ‘ He was a humoriff, and nobody could account 
for him.’ There is a tradition in the f;mily, of the 
manners and cuftoms of Mr Hobbes, fomewhat obfer- 
vable. His profelfed rule of health was to dedicate 
the morning to his exercife, and the afternoon to his 
(tudies. And therefore, at his firft rifing, he Wfilked 
out, and climbed any hill within his reach ; or if the 
weather was not dry, he fatigued himfelf withindoors 
by fome exercife or other, to be in a fweat: recom¬ 
mending that pra&ice upon this opinion, that an old 
man had more moiflure than heat, and therefore by 
fuch motion heat was to be acquired and moiflure ex¬ 
pelled. After this, he took a comfortable breakfaft; 
and then went round the lodgings to wait upon the 
earl, the countefs, andthe children, and any confider- 
able fifangers, paying fome fliort addreffes to all of 
them.’ ,Hf-ke.pt thefe rounds till about 12 o’clock, 
when he had a'little dinner provided for him, which 
he eat always by himfelf without ceremony. Soon af¬ 
ter dinner he retired to his ftudy, and had his candle, 
with 10 or 12 pipes of tobacco laid by him ; thenfhut- 
ting his door, he fell to fmoking, thinking, and wri¬ 
ting, for feveral hours. He retained a friend or two at 
court, and efpecially the lord Arlington, to protedl 
him if occafion fliould require. He ufed to fay, that 
it was lawful to make ufe of ill inftruments to do our- 
felves good : 1 If I were call (fays he) into a deep pit, 
and the devil fhould put down his cloven foot, I would 
take hold of it to be drawn out by it.’ After the re- 
floration,hewatched all' opportunities to ingratiate him¬ 
felf with the king and his prime minifters : and looked 
upon his penfion to be more valuable, as an earnefl of 
favour and protection, than upon any other account. 
His future courfe of life was to be free from dan¬ 
ger. He could not endure to be left in an empty 
houfe. Whenever the earl removed, he would go along 
with him, even to his laft ftage, from Chatfworth to 
Hardwick. Whenhewas in a very weak condition, he 
dared not tobe left behind, but made his way upon a 
feather-bed in a coach, tho jghhe furvived the journey 
but a few days. He could not bear any difeourfe of 
death, and feemed to caff off all thoughts of it: he 
delighted to reckon upon longer life. The winter be¬ 
fore he died, he made a warm coat, which he faidmult 
laft him three years, and then he would have fuch an¬ 
other. In his laft ficknefs his frequent queftions were. 
Whether his difeafe was curable ? and when intimations 
were given, that he might have eafe, but no remedy, 
he ufed this expreffton, ‘ I fhould be glad to find a hole 
to creep out of the world at;’ which are reported to 
have been his laft fenfible words; and his lying fome 


days following in a filent ftupefaClion, didfeem owing 
to his mind more than to his body.’’ 

The reverend Mr Granger obferves, that Hobbes’s 
ftyle is incomparably better than thatofany other wri¬ 
ter in the reign of Charles I. and was for its uncom¬ 
mon ftrength and purity fcarcely equalled in the fuc- 
ceeding reign. “ He has in translation (fays he) 
done Thucydides as much juftice as he has done injury 
to Homer ; but he looked upon himfelf as born for 
much greater things than treading in the fteps of his 
predeceffors. He was for finking out new paths in 
fcience, government, and religion ; and for removing 
the land-marks of former ages. His ethics have,# 
ftrong tendency to corrupt our morals, and bispolftics 
to deftroy-that liberty which is the birthright of every 
human creature. He is commonly reprefented as a 
fceptic in religion, and a dogmatifl in philofophy; but 
he was a dogmatifl in both. The main principles of 
his Leviathan are as little founded in moral or evan¬ 
gelical truths, as the rules he has lad down for fqua- 
ringthe circle are in mathematical demonflration. His 
book on human nature is efleemed the belt of his 
works.” 

HOBBIMA (Minderhout), an eminent landfcape 
painter, was born about the year 16 n at Antwerp ; 
but the mafter from whom he received his inftrmflion 
is not known. He fludied entirely after nature, 
fketching every feene that afforded him pleafure, and 
his choice was exceedingly pidlurefque. His grounds 
are always agreeably broken, and he was particularly 
fond of deferibing Hopes diverfified with fhrubs, plants, 
or trees, which conducted the eye to fome building, 
ruin, grove, or piece ofwater, and frequently to a de¬ 
licate remote diftance, every objedt perfpeflively con¬ 
tributing to delude our obfervation to that point. The 
figures which he himfelf defigned are but indifferent; 
which was a defedl imputable to Claude Lorraine and 
Gafpar Pouffm as well as to Hobbima; but the lat¬ 
ter, confciousof his. inability in that refpedt, admitted 
but few figures into his deligns, and thofe he ufually 
placed fomewhat removed from the immediate view at 
a prudent diftance from the front line. However, 
moft of his pidtures were fupjflied with figures by 
Oftade, Teniers, and othervery famous mafters, which 
mull always give them a great additional value. They 
are now exceedingly fcarce, and indttftrioufly fought 
for. 

HOBBY, the name of a hawk called by fomeau- 
tliors fubbutea. Sec Falco. 

It is a hawk of the lure, and not of the fill; an d is 
very like the faker, only much lefs. It makes excel¬ 
lent fport with net and fpanlels ; for when the birds 
fee the hobby, they dare not commit themfelves to 
the wing, but lie clofe to the ground, and fo are ta-* 
ken in nets. 

Hobby is alfo aname formerly given to ftrong ac¬ 
tive horfes of a middling fize: they are reported to 
have been originally natives of Ireland, and were much 
liked and ufed. Nags anfwer the fame defeription as 
to fize, qualities, and employments. 

HOBGOBLIN is a name vulgarly applied to fai¬ 
ries or apparitions. Skinner calls the wopd mbgoblins, 
and derives it from Robin Goodfellow, Hob being the 
nickname of Robin: but Wallis and Junius, with 
greater probability, derive it from hopgoblins, empufte, 
4 F 2 becaufe 
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Hollers becaufe they are fuppofed to hop without moving both 
0 their feet. 

Hod y- HOBLERS, or Hobilers, Hobelarii, in an- 
v cient cuftoms, were men who, by their tenure, were 
obliged to maintain a light horfe or hobby, for the cer¬ 
tifying any invafion towards the fea-lide.—The name 
was alfo ufed for certain Irilh knights, who ufed to 
l'erve as light horfemen upon hobbies. 

HOB-NAIL, a nail with a thick ftrong head, ufed 
in Ihoeing a hobby or little horfe. 

HOB-NOB, or Hab-nap, acant word formed from 
hap tie hap, and denoting an event which happens at 
random or by mere chance. 

HOBOO, a name given by the people of Otaheite, 
and in the neighbouring iflands of the South Sea, to 
their fuperfine cloth. It is the thinnefl and moft fi- 
nilhed preparation of the aouta. 

HOBSHEE-coffrees, a kind of Abyffinian flaves 
very frequent in the empire of Hindoltan. They 
comemoftly from a province fubjedt to the Negus of 
, Ethiopia, called Innariah, to the fouth of his other 
dominions, and bordering upon Negroland in Africa; 
from whence they are felected, and a great traffic" 
made ofthemcver all Mogoliilan and Perlia ; but it is 
chiefly from the ports of Arabia and the Red Sea that 
they are brought. Nothing can be imagined more 
fmooth or glofly, and perfedlly black, than theirlkinj 
in which they far furpafs the negroes on the coaft of 
Guinea ; and, generally fpeaking, have not any thing 
of their thick lips, though otherwife as woolly haired 
as they. They are highly valued for their courage, fi¬ 
delity, and lhrewdnefs ; in which they fo far excel, as 
often to rife to polls of great honour, and are made 
governors of places under the title Siddees. 

HOBSON’s-choice, a vulgar proverbial expref- 
fion, applied to that kind of choice in which there is no 
alternative. It is faid to be derived from the name of 
a carrier at Cambridge, who let out hackney horfes, 
and obliged each cuftomer to take in his turn that 
horfe which Hood next the liable door. 

HOCUS-POCUS, a cant expreffion with which 
the exhibitors oflegerdemain tricks generally preface 
their feats. They are thought to be derived from that 
arch legerdemain trick of the Rornilh priclls convert¬ 
ing the farramental bread into Deity ; in which won¬ 
derful metamorpholis the words hoc eji corpus made a 
confpicuous part of the ceremony, and which words 
may be confidereaas the probable root of our modern 
hocus-pocus. 

HOD, a fort of tray for carrying mortar, in ufe a- 
mong bricklayers. 

HODEGOS, a term purely Greek, oJ'nycc, fignify- 
in g guide. The word i. chiefly ufed as the title of a. 
book compofed by Analtafius the Sinate, towards the 
clofe of the fifth century ; being a method of difpu- 
ting again-ft the heretics„particularly the Acephali. 

Mr Tolandhas alfo published a differtation under the 
fame title. Its fubjedt is the pillar of fire, &c. which 
went before the the Ifraelites as a guide in the defart. 

HODtGE-PODGE. See Hotch-potch. 

HODMAN, a cant term formerly ufed for a young 
feholar admitted from Weltminltcr-fchool tobelludent 
in Chrift-church in Oxford. 

HODY (Humphry),a learned Englilh divine, was 
born in 1659. At 21 years of age, hepublilhed his ce¬ 


lebrated Differtationagainft Ariftams’shiftory of the 76 Hoe 
interpreters; which was received with great applaufe II 
by all the learned,Ifaac Voffius excepted, who could Hoemato* 
not bear to have liis opinions oppofed by fuch a youth. . P" s " . 
Twenty years after, he treated the fubjedt morefully 
in his De Bibiiorum textibus originalities, verfionibus 
Gracis hr Latina vulgata, libri IV. In 1689, he 
wrote the Prolegomena to John Melala’s Chronicle, 
printed at Oxford ; and the year after was made chap¬ 
lain to Dr Stillingfleet bilhop ofWorcefter. The 
deprivation of thenonjuring bilhops engaged him in 
a controverfy with Mr Dodwell; which recommended 
him to arch bilhop Tillotfon, to whom, and his fuc- 
celfor Dr Tennifon, he was domeltic chaplain. In 
1698 he was made regius profcifor of the Greek 
tongue at Oxford, and archdeacon of Oxford in 1704. 

Oh occafion of the controverfy about the convocation, 
he, in 1701, publilhed A hiftoryof the Englilh councils 
_ and convocations, and of the clergy’s fitting in parlia¬ 
ment, See. He died in 1706, leaving in MS. An ac¬ 
count of thofe learned Grecians who retired to Italy 
on the taking of Conllantinople, &c. which was pub¬ 
lilhed in 1742 by Dr Jebb. 

HOE, or How, a hulbandman’s tool, made like a 
cooper’s adz, to cut up weeds in gardens, fields, &c. 

This inftrument is of great ufe, and ought to bemuch 
more employed.than it is in hacking and clearing the 
feveral corners and patches of land in fpare times of 
the year, which would be no fmall advantage^to it. 

Horfe-HoE, a large kind of hoe drawn by horfes,and 
ufed to ftir the intervals in the new hulbandry, and 
clear th e corn from weeds. See A g r 1 c u lt u re . 

HOEING, in the new hulbandry, is the breakingor 
dividing the foil by tillage while the corn or other 
plants are growing thereon. It differs from common 
tillage (which is always performed before the com 
or plants are fown or planted) in the time of perfor¬ 
ming it; and it is much more beneficial to the crops 
than any other tillage. This fort of tillage is performed 
various ways, and by means of different inllruments, 
and is deferibed under the article Agriculture. 

HOEI-tcheou, the moft fouthern city of the pro¬ 
vince of Kiang-nan in China, and one of the richeff of 
the empire. The people are economical and temperate, 
but they are adtive and enterprifing in trade: they 
boaft of their tea, varnilh, and engravings, which are 
indeed the moft. efteemed in China. It has dependent 
upon it fix cities of the third clafs ; the mountains 
which furround this canton contain gold, filver, and 
copper mines. 

HOEMATOPUS, in ornithology; a genus of 
birds, of the order ofgrallas. It has along com- 
preffed bill, with the end cuneated; the noftrils are 
linear, and the feet have only three toes. There is 
but one fpecies, the oftralegus, fea-pie, or oyfter- Plate 
catcher. They are very common on moft of our ccxxxiv. 
coafts ; feeding on marine infedts, oyfters, limpets, &c. 

Their bills, which are compreffed fideways, and end 
obtufely, are very fit inftruments to infinuate between 
the limpet and the rock to which thefe fhells adhere,; 
wlfich they do with great dexterity to get at the fifn. 

On the coaft of France, where the tides recede fofar 
as to leave the beds of oyfters bare, thefe birds feed 
on them, forcing the fhells open with their bills. 

They keep in fummer-time in pairs, laying their eggs. 

on 
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Hoffman, oil the bare ground: they lay four of a whitifli-brown 
Hog. hue, thinly Ipoited and ltriped with black; and when 
“ v any one approaches their young, they make a loud 
and Ihrillnoife. In winter they alienable in vail flocks, 
and are very wild. The head, neck, fcapulars, and 
coverts of the wings of this bird, are of a line black; 
in fome the neck is marked with white ; the wings 
dulky, with a broad tranfverfe band of white ; the 
bill three inches long, aijd of a rich orange colour. 

HOFFMAN, the name of feveral eminent phyli- 
cians ; of whom Maurice Hoffman, and John Maurice 
Hoffman his fon praftifed at Altorf. Maurice died 
in 1698. leaving behind him many works; and was 
fucceeded by his fonjohn Maurice, who wrote as well 
as his father, and died in 1727, highly efteemed by 

the faculty_Frederic Hoffman, probably of the fame 

family, was born at Magdeburg in 1660. ' The prin¬ 
cipal known circumftances of his life are, his journey 
into Holland and England, where he became inti¬ 
mately acquainted with Paul Herman and Robert 
Boyle; never taking any fees, being fupported by his 
annual llipend.; his curing the emperor Charles VI. 
and Frederic I. king of Pruflia of inveterate difeafes : 
to which maybe added, his accurate knowledge of the 
nature and virtues of mineral waters. He furvived 
his 80th year; and his works, which are in great 
efteem, were printed in fix volumes folio at (Seneva, 
in 1740. 

HOFFMANISTS, in ecclefiaflical hiftory, denote 
thofe who efpoufed thefentimentsof Daniel Hoffmann, 
profeffor of the univerlity of Helmftadt, who, from the 
year 1598, maintained, that philofophy was a mortal 
enemy to religion ; and that what was true in philofo¬ 
phy was falfe in theology. Thefe abfurd and perni¬ 
cious tenets occafioned a warm and extenfive contro- 
verfy; at length Hoffmann was compelled by Julius 
duke of Brunfwick to retraA bis inveCtives againft 
philofophy, and to acknowledge, in the molt open 
manner, the harmony and union of found philofophy 
with true and genuine theology. 

HOG, in zoology. SeeSus. 

Hog, on board of a fhip, is a fort of flat ferubbing 
broom formed by inclofing a number of fhort twigs 
of birch or fuch wood between two pieces of plank 
fattened together, and cutting off the ends of the 
twigs, and ferving to ferape the filth from a fhip’s 
bottom under water, particularly in the aCt ofbooj:- 
topping. For this purpofe they fit to this broom a long 
ffaff with two ropes; ope of which is ufed to thru ft 
the hog under the fhip’s bottom, and the other to 
guide and pull it up again clofe to the planks. This 
bufmefs is commonly performed in the Ihip’s boat, 
which is confined as clofe as poihble to the veffel’s fide 
during the operation, and drifted from one part of the 
fide to another till the whole is completed. 

Hoc’s D mg is by Mortimer reckoned one of the 
richeft manures wc are acquainted with, and the next 
in value to fheep’s dung ; and is found to be equal in 
virtue to twice the quantity of any other dung except 
this. The ancients feem to have been difpleaicd with 
it on account of its breeding weeds ; but this is only 
accufing it of being too rich, for any dung will do 
this when laid too thick. It is an excellent manure 
forpafture-grounds, and excels all other kinds of dung 


for trees. The farmers who ufer this dung for their Hog. 
lands, generally take care to-fave it, by wellq>aving Hogarth, 
the ftyes; and increafe the quantity by throwing in ' * ' 

bean-flalks, ttubble, and many other things of a like 
nature : and, by good management of this kind, ma¬ 
ny farmers have procured jo or 60 loads of excellent 
manure a-year out of a fmall ftye. The very bed way 
of tiling this dung is by mixing it with horfe-dung; 
and for this reafou it is belt to have the ftye near the 
liable, that the two clcanlings may be mixed in one 
heap, and nfed together. 

They have in many parts of Staffordfhire a poor, 
light, lhallow land, on which they fow a kind of white 
pea: the land is neither able to bear this nor any 
thing elfe to advantage for their reaping; but, when 
the peas are ripe, they turn in as many hogs as thp 
quantity of peafe will fatten, flittering them to live at 
large, and 10 remain there day and night: in confe- 
quence of this, the lands will produce good crops of 
hay for feveral years afterwards ; or, if too poor for 
that, it will at worft raife grafs enough to make it 
good paflure-ground. 

Hog’ s Lard. See Axungia. 

HOGARTH (William), a truly great and origi¬ 
nal genius, is faiffby Dr Burn to have been tlte de- 
feendant af a family originally from Kirkby Thore, in 
Weflmoreland. His father, who had been a fchoolmaf- 
terin thefame county, went early to London, wherehe 
was employed as a corrector of the prefs ; and appears 
to have been a man of fomc learning, a dictionary, in 
Latin and Englifh, which he compofed for the ufe of 
fchools, being Hill exifting in MS. He married in 
London ; and kept a fchool in Ship-Court, in the Old- 
Bailey. Our hero was born in 1697 or 1698, in the 
parifh of St Martin Ludgate. The outlet of his life, 
however, was unpromifmg. “ He was bound,” fays 
Mr Walpole, to a mean engraverof arms upon plate.” 

Hogarth probably chofe this occupation, as it requi¬ 
red fome fkill in drawing; to which his genius was par¬ 
ticularly turned, and which he contrived affiduonfly to 
cultivate. His mailer, it fince appears, was Mr Ellis 
Gamble ; afilverfmithofeminence,whoTefidedinCran- 
bourn-ftreet, Leicefter-fields. In this profeilion it is 
not unufual to bind apprentices to the lingle branch of 
engraving arms and cyphers on every fpeciesof metal; 
and in that particular department ol the bufinefs young 
Hogarth was placed “ but, before his time was ex- 
“ pired, he felt the impulfe of genius, and that it di- 
“ reded him to painting.” During his apprentice- 
Ihip, hefetoutone Sunday, with tvvo or three com¬ 
panions, on an excurfion to Highgate. The weather 
being hot, they went into a public houfe, where they 
had not been long before a quarrel arofe betw een fome 
perfonsin the fame room. One of the difputants ftruek 
ihe other on the head with a quart pot, and cut him 
very much. The blood running down the man’s face, 
together with the agony of the wound, which had dif- 
torted his features into a moll hideous grin/prefented 
Hogarth, wholhowed himfelf thus early, “ appriied 
of the mode Nature had intended he Ihould purfue,” 
with too laughable a fubjeft to be overlooked. He 
drew out his pencil, and produced on the fpot one of 
the molt ludicrous figures that was ever feen. What 
rendered this piece the more valuable was, that it ex¬ 
hibited 
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Ui'jTJrth. kibited an cxad likenefs of the man, with the por- 

■— -' trait of his antagonift, and the figures in caricature 

of the principal perfons gathered round him. 

How long he continued in obfcurity we cannot ex- 
aflly learn ; but the firft piece in which he diftinguiffi- 
ed himfelf as a painter is fuppofed to have been a re- 
prefentation of Waiiflead A trembly. The figures in 
it, we are told, were drawn from the life, and with¬ 
out any circumftances of burlefque. The face? were 
faid to be extremely like, and the colouring rather 
better than in fome of his late and more highly finiih- 
cd performances. From the date of the earlieJl plate 
that can he alcertained to be the work of Hogarth, it 
may be prefunied that he began bufinefs on his own 
account at leaf! as early as 1720. 

His firil employment feems to have been the engra¬ 
ving of arms and fhop-bills. The next was to delign 
and furniih plates for bookfellers. Mr Bowles, at the 
Black Horle in Cornhill, was one of his earlieft pa¬ 
trons, wliofe prices were very low. His next friend 
in that line was Mr Philip Overton, who paid him 
fome what better for his labour and ingenuity. 

There are Hill many family pictures by Hogarth 
exifting, in the flyle of ferious converfation-pieces. 
What the prices of his portraits were, .Mr Nichols 
Drove in vain to difcover ; but he fufpects they were 
originally very low, as the people who are belt ac¬ 
quainted with them choofe to be filent on that fubjedt. 

It happened in the early part of Hogarth’s life, that 
a nobleman who was uncommonly ugly and deformed 
came to fit to him for his pidture. It was executed 
with a fldll that did honour to the artifl’s abilities; 
but the likenefs was rigidly obferved, without even the 
necelhfry attention to compliment or flattery. The 
peer difgufted at this counterpart of his dear felf, ne¬ 
ver once thought «f paying for a refleftor that would 
only infnlt him with his deformities. Some time was 
fuffered to elapfe before the artift applied for his mo¬ 
ney ; but afierwards many applications were made by 
him (who had then no need of a banker) for payment, 
without fuccefs. The painter, however, at lafl hit 
upon an expedient which he knew mull alarm the 
nobleman’s pride, and by that means anfwer his pur- 
pofe. It was couched in the following card : “ Mr 

Hogarth’s dutiful refpedts to lord-; finding that 

he does not mean to have the pifture which was 
drawn for him, is informed again of Mr H.’s necef- 
fity for the money: if, therefore, his lordlhip does 
not fend for it in three days, it will be difpofed of, 
with the addition of a tail, and fome other little ap¬ 
pendages, to Mr Hare, the famous wild-bealt man; Mr 
H. having given that gentleman a conditional promife 
of it for an exhibition-picture on his lordfhip’srefufal.” 
This intimation had the deftred effed. The picture 
wa^fent home, and committed to theflames. 

Mr Walpole has remarked, that if our artift “ in¬ 
dulged his fpirit of ridicule in perfonalities, it never 
proceeded beyond Iketches and drawings ; and won¬ 
ders “ that he never, without intention, delivered the 
very features of any identical perfon.’’ Mr Nichols af- 
fures us, from unqueftionable authority, that almoft all 
the perfonages who attend the levee of the Rake were 
undoubted portraits ; and that in “ Southwark Fair,” 
and the “ Modern Midnight Converfation,” as many 
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more were difcoverable. While Hogarth was painting Hoga - th 
the “ Rake’s progrefs,” he had a fummer reftdence 5—~ 
at Ifie worth ; and never failed to queftion the compa¬ 
ny who came to fee thefe piftures, if they knew for 
whom one or another figure was defigned. When they 
gnefled wrong, he fet them right. 

The Duke of Leeds has an original feene in the 
“ Beggar’s Opera,” Painted by Hogarth. It is that 
in which Lucy and Polly are on their knees, before 
their refpeftive fathers, to intercede for the life of the 
hero of the piece. All the fignres are either known 
or fuppofed to be portraits. If we arenot mifmformed, 
the late Sir Thomas Robinfon (perhaps better known 
by the name of Long Sir Thomas)is Handing in one, 
of the fide boxes. Macheath, unlike his fprucerepre- 
fentative on the prefent ftage, is a flouching bully ; 
and Polly appears happily difencumbered’of fuch a 
hoop as the daughter of Peachum within our younger 
memories has worn. Mr Walpole has apidhire of a 
feene in the fame piece, where Macheath is going to 
execution. In this alfo the likenelfes of Walker and 
Mifs Fenton, afterwards dutchefs of Bolton (the firft 
and original Macheath and Polly) are preferved. In 
the year 1726, when the affair of Mary Tofts, the 
rabbit breeder of Godaiming, engaged the public at¬ 
tention, a ; few of the principal furgeons fubferibed 
their guinea a piece to Hogarth, for art.engraving 
from a ludicrous Iketch he had made on that very po¬ 
pular fubjedt. This plate, amongft. other portraits, 
contains that of the St Andrej then anatomift to the 
royal houfehold, and in high cr edit as a furgeon. In 
1727, Hogarth agreed with Morris, an upholder, 
er, to furnidihim with a dedgn on canvas, repre- 
fenting the element of earth, as a pattern for tape- 
ftry. The work not being performed to the fatisfac- 
tion of Morris, herefufed copay for it; and our ar¬ 
tift, by a fuit at law, recovered the money. 

1111730, Mr Hogarth married the only daughter 
ofSir James Thornhill, by whom he had no child. 

This union, indeed, was a ftolen one, and confequent- 
ly without the approbation of Sir James, who cond- 
dering the youth of his daughter, then barely 18, and 
the {lender finances of her hufband, as yet an obfeure 
artift, was not ealily reconciled to the match. Soon ' 
after this period, however, he began his “ Harlot’s 
Progrefs” (the coffin in the laft place is inferibed Sept. ‘ 

2. 1731); and was advifed by lady Thornhill to have 
fomeof the fccnes in it placed in the way of his father- 
in-law. Accordingly, one morning early, Mrs Ho¬ 
garth undertook &o convey feveral of them into his 
dining-room. When he arofe, he inquired from 
whence they came ; and being told by whom they 
were introduced, he cried out, “ Very well; the man 
who can furniffi reprefentations like thefe can alfo 
maintain a wife without a portion.” He deligued this 
remark as auexcufefor keeping his purfe-ftri 11 gsclofe; 
but foon after, became both reconciled and generous 
to the young people. An allegorical deling by Sir 
James Thornhill is at the houfe of the late Mr Hug¬ 
gins, at Headly Park, Hants. The, fubjeft of it is 
the ftory of Zephyrus and Flora ; and the figure ol 
a fatyr and fome others were painted by Hogarth. 

In 1732, Hogarth ventured to attack Mr Pope, in 
a plate' called “ The Man of Taftej” containing a 
• view 
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Hogarth, view of the Gate of Burlington-houfe, with Pope 

1 ---whitewafhing it and befpatteriug the duke of Chandos’s 

coach. This plate was intended as a fatire on the 
tranllator of Homer, Mr Kent the archited, and the 
earl of Burlington. It was fortunate for Hogafth that 
he efcaped the lalh of the former. Either Hogarth’s 
obfcitrity at that time was his protection, or the bard 
wastoo prudent toexafperate a painter who had already 
given fuch proof of his abilities for fatire. 

Soon after his marriage, Hogarth had fummer lodg¬ 
ings at South Lambeth; and being intimate with Mr 
Tyers, contributed to the improvement of the Spring 
Gardens at Vauxhall, by the hint of embellilhing them 
with paintings, fome of which were the fuggedions 
of his own truly comic pencil. For his abidance, 
Mr Tyres gratefully prefented hint with a gold ticket 
«f admiffion for himfelf and his friends. 

In 1733, his genius became confpicuoufly known. 
The third fcene of his“ Harlot’s Pr.ogrcfs,’ introdu¬ 
ced him to the notice of the great. , At a board of 
treafury which was held a day or two after the ap¬ 
pearance of that print, a copy of it was lhown by one 
of the lords, as containing among other excellencies, 
a ftriking likenefs of Sir John Gonfon. It gave nni- 
verfal fatisfadion: from the treafury each lord repaired 
to the print-Ihop for a copy of it, and Hogarth rofe 
completely into fame. 

The ingenious Abbe Du Bos has often complained 
that no hiftory painter of his time west through a fe- 
ries of actions, and thus, like an hidorian, painted the 
fucceffive fortune of an hero from the cradle to the 
grave. What Du Bos wilhed. to lee done, Hogarth 
performed. He lanches out his young adventurer 
a fimple girl upon the town, and conduits her through 
all the viciffitudes of wretchednefs to a premature 
death. This was painting to the underdanding and 
to the heart: none had ever before made the pencil 
fubfervient to the purpofes of morality and indru.c- 
tion : a book like this is fitted to every foil and every 
obferver; and he that runs may read. Nor was the 
fuccefs of Hogarth confined to his perfons. One of 
his excellencies confilled in what may be termed the 
furniture of his pieces j for as, in fublime and liidori- 
cal reprefentations, the fewer trivial circumftances are 
permitted to divide the fpedator’s attention from the 
principal figures, the greater is their force ; fo, in 
feenes copied from familiar life, a proper variety of 
little domellic images contributes to throw a degree of 
verifitnilitude on the whole. „ The Rake’s levee- 
room,” fays Mr Walpole, “ the nobleman’s dining 
room, the apartments of the hufband and wife in 
Marriage a la Mode, the alderman’s parlour, the bed¬ 
chamber, and many others, are the hiftory oftheman- 
ners of the age.” 

In 1745, Hogarth fold about 20 of his capital pic¬ 
tures by audion ; and in the fame year acquired addi¬ 
tional reputation by the fix prints of “ Marriage a la 
Mode,” which may be regarded as the ground-work of 
a novel called “ The marriage Ad,” by Dr Sheb- 
bear, and“ of The Clandeftine Marriage. ” 

Soon after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, he went 
over to France, and was taken into cuftody at Calais 
while he was drawing the gate of that town; a cir- 
cumltance which he has recorded in hispidure, in ti¬ 
tled “ O the Road Beef of Old England !” pub- 


lilhed March 26. 1746. He was adually carried be- Hogarth. 

fore the governor as a fpy, and after a very ffrid exa- -*— 1 

mination commited a prifoner to Granfire, his land¬ 
lord, on his promiling that Hogarth fhould not go out 
of his houfe till he was to embark for England. 

In 1753, h e appeared to the world in the charader 
of an author, and publilhed a quarto volume, intitled 
“ The Analyfis of Beauty, written with a view of 
fixing the fluduating ideas of tade.” In this per¬ 
formance he fliows, by a variety of examples, that a 
curve is the line of beauty, and that round fwelling 
figures are mod plealing to the eye; and the truth of 
his opinion has been countenanced by fubfequent wri¬ 
ters on the fubjed. In this work, the leading idea of 
which washieroglyphically thrownoutin a frontifpicce. 
to his works in 1743, he acknowledges himfelf indebt¬ 
ed to his friends for aflidande, and particularly to one 
gentleman for his corredions and amendments of at 
lead a third part of the tv or ding. This friend was Dr 
Benjamin Hoadley, the phyfician, who carried on the 
work to about the third part, Chap. IX. and then, 
through indifpofition, declined the friendly office with 
1 egret. Mr Hogarth applied to his neighbour Mr 
Ralph ; but it was impoffible for two fuch perfons to 
agree, both alike vain and pofitive. He proceeded no 
farther than about a Iheet, and they then parted 
friends, and feem to have continued fuch. The kind 
office of finifhing the work, and fuperintending the 
publication, was laflly taken up by Dr Morell, who- 
went through the remainder of the book. The pre¬ 
face was in like mannner correded by the Rev. Mr 
Townley. The family of Hogarth rejoiced when the 
lad fheet of the <c Analyfis” was printed off; as the 
frequent difputes he had with his coadjutors, in the 
progrefs of the work, did not much harmonize his 
difpofition. The work was tranflated into German 
by Mr Mylins, when in England, under the author’s 
infpedion; and the tranflation was printed in London, 
price five dollars. A new and corred edition was in 
1754 propofed for publication at Berlin, by Ch. 

Fr. Vok, with an explanation of Mr Hogarth’s fatirical 
prints, tranflated from, the French ; and an Italian 
tranflation waspublifhed at Leghorn in 1761. 

Hogarth had one failing in common with mod peo¬ 
ple who attain wealth and eminence without theaid of 
liberal education—He affeded to defpife every kind, 
of knowledge which he did not poffefs. Having eda- 
blifhed his fame with little or no obligation to litera¬ 
ture, he either conceived it to be needlefs, or decried 
it becaufe it lay out of his reach. His fentiments, in 
fhort, refembled thofe of Jack Cade, who pronounced 
fentence on the clerk of Chatham becaufe he could, 
write and read. Till, in evil hour, this celebrated ar- 
tid commenced author, and was obliged to employ the 
friends already mentioned to corred his. “ Analyfis of 
Beauty,” he did not feem to have difeovered that even 
fpelling was a necefiary qualification; and yet he had 
ventured to ridicule the late Mr Rich’s deficiency as 
to this particular, in a note which lies before the Rake 
whofe play is refufed while he remains in confinement 
for debt. Previous to the time of which we are now 
fpeaking, one of our artid’s common topics of decla¬ 
mation was the ufeleffnefs of books to a man of his 
profeffion. In “ Beer-dreet,” among other volumes, 
canfigned by him to the padry-cook, we find Turn- 
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Hogartfc bull u on Ancient Painting;” a treatife which Ho- 

-»-- garth fliould have been able to underhand before he 

ventured to condemn. Garrick liimfelf,however, wa'S 
not more duftile to flattery. A word in praife of 

Sigifmunda,’’ his favourite work, might have com¬ 
manded a proof print, or forced an original fketch out 
of our ardft’s hands. The following authenticated 
ftory of our artift will alio ferve to Ihow how much 
more eafy it is to deleft ill-placed or hyperbolical adu¬ 
lation refpefting others .than when applied to our- 
felves. Hogarth being at dinner with the great Che- 
ftlden and fonie other company, was told that Mr 
John Freke, fargeon of Sr Bartliolomew’s-hofpital, a 
few evenings before, at Dick’s Coffee-honfe, had af- 
ferted that Greene was as eminent in compofition as 
Handel. “ That fellow Freke,” replied Hogarth, 

is always {hooting his bolt abfurdly one way or ano¬ 
ther ! Handel is a giant in mulic ; Greene only a light 
Florimel kind of a compofer.”—“ Aye,” fays our ar¬ 
tift’s informant; “ but at the fame time Mr Freke 
declared you were as good a portrait-painter as Van- 
dyck .”—“There he was in the right/’adds Hogarth'; 
“ and fo by G— I am, give me my time, and let me 
choofe my fitbj eft!” 

A fpecimen of Hogarth’s propenfity to merriment, 
on the moft trivial occaiions, is oblervable in one of 
his cards requefting the company of Dr. Arnold King 
to dine with him at the Mitre. Within a circle, to 
Which a knife and fork are the fupporters, the written 
part is contained. In the centre is drawn a pye, with 
a mitre on the top of it; and the invitation of our ar¬ 
tift concludes with the following fporton the Greek 
letters—to Eta Beta Ft. The reft of the infeription 
Is not very accurately fpelt. A quibble by Hogarth 
is furely asrefpeftable as a conundrum by Swift. 

In one of the early exhibitions at Spring-Gardens, 
a very pleafmg fmall pifture by Hogarth made its firft 
appearance. It was painted for the Earl of Charle- 
mont, in Whofe colleftion it remains, and wasinti- 
tled “ Picquet, or Virtue in Danger ;” and fliows us 
a young lady who during a tete-a-tete had juft loft all 
her money to a handfome officer of her own age. He 
is reprefented in the aft of returning her a handful of 
bank bills, with the hope of exchanging them for a 
fofter acquifltion and more delicate plunder. On the 
chimney-piece a watch cafe and a figureof Time 
over it, with this motto—NUNC. Hogarth, has 
caught his heroinc during this moment of hefitation, 
this ftruggle witlrlerfelf, and has marked her feel¬ 
ings with uncommonfuccefs. 

In the “ Mifer’s fealls.” Mr Hogarth thought pro¬ 
per to pillory Sir Ifaac Shard, a gentleman proverbi¬ 
ally avaricious. Hearing this, the fon of Sir Ifaac, 
the late Ifaac Pacatus Shard, Efq; a young man of 
fpirit, juft returned from- his travels, called at the 
painter’s to fee the pifture ; and among the reft, afk- 
ino-the Cicerone “ whether that odd figure wasrn- 
tended for any particular perfon;” on his replying 
<< that it was thought to be very like one Sir Ifaac 
Shard,” he immediately drew his fwordand flalhed the 
canvas. Hogarth appeared inftantly in great wrath : 
to whom Mr Shard calmly juftified what he had ddne, 
faying “ that this was a very unwarrantable licence ; 
that he was the injured party’s fon, and that he was 
ready to defend any fuit at law ; which however, was 
never inllituted. 


About 1757, his Brother-in-law, Mr Thornhill, H ogarth-- 
refigned the place of king’s fesjeant-painter in favour '•—vr * 
of Mr Hogarth. 

The laftremarkable circumftance of his life was his 
conteft with Mr Churchill. It is faid that both met at 
Weftminfter- hall; Hogarth to take by his eye a ridi¬ 
culous likenels of the, poet,: and Churchil to furnilh a 
description of the painter. But Hogarth’s print of the 
poet was not much efteemed, and the poet’s letter to 
him was but little admired. Some pretend, indeed, 
to fay that it broke the painter’s heart; but this we 
can from good authority fay is notjtrue. Indeed the 
report falls of itfelf; for we may as well fay, that 
Hogarth’s pencil was as efficacious as the poet’s pen, 
linee neither long Survived the coutelt. 

It'may be truly obferved of Hogarth, that all his 
powers of delighting were reftrained to his pencil. 

Having rarely been admitted into polite circles, none 
of his fharp corners had been rubbed off, fo that he 
continued to thelaft a grofs uncultivated man. The 
flighted; eontradiftion tranfported him into rage. To 
fome confidence in himfelf he was certainly iiititled : 
for, as a comic painter, he could have claimed no ho¬ 
nour that would not moft readily have been allowed 
him ;' but he was at once unprincipled and variable in 
his political eonduft and attachments. He is alfo faid 
to have beheld the rifing eminence and popularity of 
Sir Jolhua Reynolds with a degree of envy ; and, if 
we are not miiinformed, frequently ipoke with afperi- 
ty both of him and his performances. Juftice, how¬ 
ever, obliges us to add, that r onr artift was liberal, 
hofpitable, and the moft punftnal of paymafters ; fo 
thar, in fpite of the emoluments his Works had procu- 
ced to him, he left but an inconliderable fortune to his 
widow. His plates indeed are fuch refources to her as 
may not fpeedily be exhaufted. Some of his domef- 
tics had lived many years in his fervice; a circum¬ 
ftance that always reflefts credit on a mafter. Of 
moft of thefe he painted ftrong likeneffes on a canvas 
ftill in Mrs Hogarth's poffeflion. 

Of Hogarth’s leffer plates many were deftroyed. 

When he wanted a piece of copper on a hidden, he 
would take any from which he had already worked off 
fuch a number of impreflions, as he fuppofed he fttould 
fell. He then fent it to be effaced, beat out, or other- „ 
wife altered to his prefent purpofe. The plates which 
remained in his poffeflion were lecUred to Mrs Hogarth 
by his will dated Aug. 12. 1764, chargeable with an 
annuity of L. 80 to his lifter Anne, who furvived him. 

When, on the death of his other lifter, Ihe left 
off the bulinefs in which Ihe was engaged, he kindly 
rook her home, and generoufly fupported her, making 
her at the fame time, ufeful in the difpofal of his 
prints, Want of tendernefs and liberality to his re¬ 
lations was not among the failings of Hogarth. 

' The following character of Hogarth as an artift, is 
given by Mr Gilpin in his Ejfay on Prints. “ The 
works of this mafter abound in' true humour and fa- 
tire', which is generally well direfted : they are admi¬ 
rable moral leifons, and a fund of entertainment fuited 
to every tafte ; a circumftance which lhews them to 
be juft copies of nature. We may conlidcr them too 
as valuable repolitories of the manners, cuftoms, and 
dreffes of the prefent age. What a fund of entertain¬ 
ment would a colleftion of this kind afford, drawn 
from every period of the hiftory of Britain ?—How 
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Hogarth, far the works of Hogarth will hear a critical examina- 
‘““ v " tion, may be the fubjeft of a little more enquiry. 

“In defign, Hogarth was leldom at a lofs. His 
invention was fertile, and his judgment accurate. An 
improper incident is rarely introduced, a proper one 
rarely omitted. No one could tell a dory better, or 
make it in all its circumltances more intelligible. His 
genius, however, it mud be owned, was fuited only to 
low or familiar fit bj efts , it never foared above common 
life : to fubjefts naturally fublimc, or which from an¬ 
tiquity or other accidents borrowed dignity, he could 
not rile. In compofition we fee little in him to admire. 
In many of his prints the deficiency is fogreat as plainly 
to imply a want of all principle; which makes us ready 
to believe, that when we do meet with a beautiful 
group, it is the effeft of chance. In one of his minor 
works, the Idle Prentice, we feldom fee a croud more 
beautifully managed than in the lad print. If the 
Ihcriff’s officers had not been placed in a line, and had 
been brought a little lower in the pifture, fo as to 
have formed a pyramid with the cart, the compodtion 
had been unexceptionable ; and yet the fird print of 
this work is fuch a driking indance of difagreeable 
compofition, that it is amazing how an artid who had 
any idea of beautiful forms could differ fo unmaderly 
a performance to leave his hands. Of the diftribution of 
light Hogarth had as little knowledge as of compofition. 
In fume of his pieces we fee a good effeft, as in the 
Execution] Lid mentioned ; in which, if the figures at 
the right and left corners had been kept down a little, 
the light would have been beautifully didributed on 
the fore-ground, and a fine fecondary light fpread over 
part of the croud. But at the fame time there is fo 
obvious a deficiency in point of effeft in mod of his 
prints, that it is very evident he had no principles. 
Neither was Hogarth a mader in drawing. Of the 
mufcles and anatomy of the head and hands he had 
perfeft knowledge ; but his trunks are often badly 
tnoulded, and his limbs ill fet on : yet his figures, up¬ 
on the whole, areinfpired with fo much life and mean¬ 
ing, that the eye is kept in good-humour in fpite of 
its inclination to find fault. The author of the Ana- 
lyfis of Beauty, it might be fuppofcd, would have 
given us more indances of grace than we find in the 
works of Hogarth ; which fhows drongly that theory 
and praftice are not always united. Many opportuni¬ 
ties hisfubj efts naturally adord of introducing graceful 
attitudes, and yet we have very few examples of them. 
With indances of piclurefque grace his works abound. 
Of his exprej/ion, in which the force of his geniuslay,we 
cannot fpeak in terms too high. In every mode of it 
he was truly excellent. The paffions he thoroughly 
underdood, and all the cffefts which they produce in 
every part of the haman frame. He had the happy 
art alfo of conveying his ideas with the fame precifion 
with which he conceived them. He was excellent too 
in exprelfing any humorous oddity which we often 
fee damped upon the human face. Ail his heads are 
cad in the very mould of nature. Hence that endlefs 
variety which is difplayed thro’ his works; and hence 
it is that the differencearifes between his heads and the 
affefted caricaturasofthofemaders who have fometimes 
amufedthemfelveswith patching together an aflemblagc 
of features from their own ideas. Such are Spaniolct’s; 
which, though admirably executed, appear plainly, to 
Vol. VIII. 


have no archetypes in nature. Hogarth’s, on the other Hogflicad 
hand, are collectionsof natural curiofitics. The Oxford- II 

heads , the P hyfician's-arms , and feme of his oilier pic- Hoke-day, 
ccs, are exprefsly of this humorous kind. They are ' 
truly comic, though ill-natured effufions of mirth ; 
more entertaining than Spaniolet’s, as they are pure 
nature ; but lefs innocent, as ihey contain ill-direfted 
ridicule—But the fpecies of exprcJUou in which this 
mader perhapsmodexcelsjis that happyart of catching 
thofe peculiarities of art and gedure which the ridicu¬ 
lous part of every profeffion coutraft, and which for 
that feafon become charafteridic of the whole. His 
counfellors, his undertakers, his lawyers, his ufurers, 
are all conspicuous at light. In a word, almolt every 
profeffion may fee in his works that particular lpecies 
of adeftation which they fhould mod endeavour to 
avoid. The execution of this mader is well fuited to 
his fubjefts and manner of treating them. He etches 
with great fpirit, and never gives one unneceffary 
droke,” 

HOGSHEAD, in commerce, a meafure of capa¬ 
city containing 63 gallons. 

HOGUE, a town and cape on the north-wed point 
of Normandy in France : near which Admiral Rook 
burnt the French admiral’s fhip called the Rif tig Sun, 
and 12 more large men of war, the day after the vic¬ 
tory obtained by Admiral Ruffell near Clierburg in 
May 1692. W. Long. 2. o. N. Lat. 49. 50. 

HOIST, in fea-language, denotes the perpendicu¬ 
lar height of a dagorenfign, as oppofed, to the dy, 
which dgnifies its breadth from the dad to the outer 
edge. 

HOISTING dgnifies the operation of drawing up 
any body by the affidance of one or more tackles. 

Hoidingis never applied to the aft of pulling up any 
body by the help of a dngle block, except in the ex- 
ercife of extending the fails by drawing them upwards 
along the mads or days, to which it is invariably ap¬ 
plied. ' 

HOKE-day, HocK-Day , or Hock-Tuefday, in 
ancientcudomsf dies Mart is, quemtpuiudenampafehavo- 
cant), the fecond Tnefday after Eader week; a folenm 
fedival celebrated for many ages in England in memory 
ofthegreat daughter of the Danes in the time ofking 
Ethelred, they having been in that reign almod all de- 
droyed in one day in different parts of the kingdom, 
and that principally by women. This is dill kept up 
in fume counties ; and the women bear the principal 
fway init,doppingallpadengers with ropes and chains, 
and exafting fome fmall matter from them to make 
merry with. This day was very remarkable in former 
times, infomuch as to be ufed on the fame footing with 
Michaelmas for a general termor time of account. We 
findleafeswithoutdaterefervingfamuch rent payable 
ad duos annitcrminos,fcil. ad le hoke-day, ir adfejlttm 
fanPli Michaelis. In the accounts of Magdalen-colfege, . 

Oxford, there is yearly an allowance pro mulieribut 
hockantibus of fome manors of theirs in Hampfhire ; 
where the men hock the women on Mondays, and the 
women hock them on Tuefdays. The meaning of it 
is, that on that day the women in merriment dopped 
the way with ropes, and pulled padengers to them, 
defiring fomething to be laid out for pious ufes. 

Hoke-D ay Money, or Hoke-Tuefday Money, a tribute 
anciently paid the landlord, forgiving his tenants and 
4 G bondmen 
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Ho.'.cm, bondmen leave to celebrate hock-day, or hoke-day, in 

JHolbym. memory of the expulfion of the domineering Danes. 

- -*-' HO-KIEN-; ou, a city of China, and one of the 

principal in the province of Pe tcheli. It has two ci¬ 
ties o( the fecund, and fifteen of the third, clafs in its 
diliricl, kit is remarkable for nothing but the neatnefs 
of its flreets. 

HOLBEIN (Hans), a celebrated painter, born at 
Baiil rn S'.vkz.rland in 1498, learned the rudiments 
©f his art from his father, who was a painter ; but 
foon hewed his fuperior genius. In the town-houfe 
of Baiil he painted our Saviour's Paflion ; and in the 
fifli-market of the fame city Death’s Dance, and a 
Dance of Peafants, which were extremely admired ; 
and Erafmus was fo pleafed with them, that he defined 
him to draw his pi£ture/and was ever after his friend. 
He ft aid fome years longer at Baiil, till his neceilities, 
occafioned by his own extravagance and an increaiing 
family, made him comply with Erafmus’s perfuaiions 
to go to England. In his journey he ftaid fome days 
at Scrafburg, where it is faid he applied to a very great 
painter for work, who took him in, and ordered him 
to give a fpecimeu of his ikill. On which Holbein fi- 
niflied a piece with great care, and painted a fly on the 
moft eminent part ofit; after which he privately with¬ 
drew in the abfenceof his mafter, and purfued his jour¬ 
ney, without faying any thing to any body. When 
the painter returned home, he was aftonifhed at the 
beauty and elegance of the drawing ; and efpecially at 
the fly, which he at firft rook for a real one, and en¬ 
deavoured to remove it with his hand. He now fent all 
over the city for his journeyman; but after many in¬ 
quiries, difeovered that he had been thus deceived by 

the famous Holbein_Holbein having in a manner 

begged his way to England, prefented a letter of re¬ 
commendation from Erafmus to Sir Thomas More, and 
alfo ihowed him Erafmus’s picture. Sir Thomas, who 
was thenlord-chaucellor, received him with all the joy 
imaginable, and kept him in his houfe between two 
and three years ; in which time he drew Sir Thomas’s 
picture, and thofe of many of his relations and friends. 
Holbein one day happening to mention a nobleman 
who had fome years before invited him to England, 
Sir Thomas was very felicitous to know who it was. 
Holbein faid that he had forgot his title, but remem¬ 
bered his face fo well, that he believed he could draw 
his likenefs; which he did fo perfectly, that the noble¬ 
man it is faid was immediately known by it. The 
chancellor havingnowadorned his apartments with the 
productions of this great painter, refolved to introduce 
him to Henry VIII. For this purpofe, he invited 
that prince to an entertainment; having, before he 
came, hung up all Holbein’s pieces in the great hall, 
in the belt order, and placed in the belt ligh,t. The 
king, on his firft entrance into this room, was fo 
charmed with the fight, that he afked whether fuch an 
artift was now alive, and to be had for money ? Upon, 
this, Sir Thomas prefented Holbein to his majetty ; 
who immediately toolchim into his fervice,and brought 
him into great efteem with the nobility and gentry, by 
which means he drew a vaft number of portraits. But 
while he was here, there happened an affair which 
might have proved fatal to him, had he not been pro¬ 
tected by the king. On the report of this painter’s 
character, a lord of the firft quality came to fee him 


when he was drawing a figure after the life. Holbein Holbei» 
fent to delire his lordihip to defer the honour of his S 
vifit to another day ; which the nobleman taking for Hold. ^ 
au affront, broke open the door, and very rudely went 
up ftairs. Holbein hearing a noife, came out of his 
chamber ; and meeting the lord at his door, fell inton 
violent paflion, and pufhed him backwards from the 
top of the ftairs to the bottom. However, immediate¬ 
ly reflecting on what he had done, he efcaped from the 
tumult he had raifed, and made the beft of his way to 
the king. The nobleman, much hurt, though not fo 
much as he pretended, was there foon after him ; and 
upon opening his grievance, the king ordered Holbein 
to afk his pardon. But this only irritated the noble¬ 
man the more, who would not be fatisfied with lefs 
than his life; upon which the king fternly replied, 

“ My lord, yon have not now to do with Holbein, 
but with me : whatever punifhment you may contrive 
by way of revenge againlt him, fhall certainly be in¬ 
flicted on yourfelf. Remember, pray, my lord, that 
I can whenever 1 pleafe make feven lords of feven. 
ploughmen, but I cannot make one Holbein of even 
feven lords.” Holbein died of the plague at his lodge- 
ings at Whitehall in 1554. “ It is amazing (fays De 

Piles), that a man born in Switzerland, and who had 
never been in Italy, Ihould have fo good a gujio, and fo 
fine a genius for painting.” He painted alike in every 
manner ; in frefco, in water-colours, in oil, and in 
miniature. His genius was fufficiently Ihown in the 
biftorical ftyle, by two celebrated compolitions which 
he painted in the hall of the Stillyard company. He 
was alfo eminent for a rich vein of invention, which he 
Ihowed in a multitude of defigns which he drew for 
engravers, ftatuaries, jewellers, &c. and he had this 
Angularity, that he painted with his left hand. 

HOLCUS, Indian millet or corn : A genus of 
the monoecia order, belonging to the polygamia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
4th order, Gramina. The calyx of the hermaphrodite 
is an uniflorous or biflorous glume ; the coralla is a 
glume with an awn ; there are three ftamina, two 
liyles, and one feed. The male calyx is a bivalved 
glume ; there is no corolla, but three ftamina. 

Species. Of this genus there are 13 fpecies, two of 
which are natives of Britain. The moft remarkable of 
thefeis thelatanus,orcreeping foft grafsofHudfon;for 
the defeription and properties of which fee Agricul¬ 
ture, n° 59. The moft remarkable of the foreign 
fpecies is the forghum, or Guinea-corn. The ftalks 
are large, compact, and full eight feet high. In Se¬ 
negal the fields are entirely covered with it. The ne- Plate 
groes, who call it guiamot, cover the ears when ripe 
with its own leaves to flicker it from the fparrows, 
which are very mifehievous in that country. The 
grain made into bread, or othertvife ufed, is efteemed 
very wholefome. With this the fiaves in the Weft 
Indies are generally fed, each being allowed from a 
pint to a quart every day. The juice of the ftslks is 
fo agreeably lufeious, that, if prepared as the fugar- 
canes, they would afford an excellent fugar. The ne¬ 
groes on the coaft of Guinea make of two kinds of 
millet a thick-grained pap called coujcous, which is 
common food. 

HOLD, the whole interior cavity or belly of a 
Ihip, or all that part of her infide which is compre¬ 
hended 
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Holder hended between the floor and lower-deck through- 
II out her whole length.—This capacious apartment ufu- 

Holdf- a lly contains the ballaft, provilions, and ftoresof alhip 
. of war, an*d the principal part of the cargo in a mer¬ 
chantman. The difpoliiion of thefe articles with re¬ 
gard to each other naturally falls under conlideration 
in the article Stowage : it 1 ’alHces in this place to fay, 
that the places where the balls ft, water, provilions, 
and liquors arc flowed, are known by the general 
name of the hold<. The feveral ftore-rooms arefepu- 
rated from each other by bulk-beads, and are deno¬ 
minated according to the articles which they contain, 
the fa'tl-roonr, the bread-room, the fijh-raom, the fpi- 
rit-room , Sec. 

HOLDER (William), a learned and philofophi- 
cal Englilhman, was born in Nottinghamlhire, edu¬ 
cated in Pembroke-hall Cambridge, and in 1642 be¬ 
came reiftor of blrchingdon of Oxford. In 1660 he 
proceeded D. D. was afterwards canon of Ely, fellow 
of the Royal Society, canon of St Paul’s, fub-dean of 
the royal chapel, and fob-almoner to his majefly. He 
was a very accompliflied perfon, and withala great vir- 
tuofo : and he wonderfully diflinguilhed himfelf, by 
making a young gentleman of diflindtion who was 
born deaf and dumb to fpeak. This gentleman’s name 
was Alexander Popham, fon of colonel Edward Pop- 
ham, who was fome time an admiral in the fervice of 
the long parliament. The cure was performed by him 
in his honfe at Blechingdon in 1659 ; but Popham lo- 
fing what he had been taught by Holder after he was 
Called home to his friends, was fentto Dr Wallis, who 
brought him to his fpeech again. Holder publifhed a 
book, intitled “ the Elements of Speech; an effay of 
inquiry into the natural Production of Letters : with 
an appendix concerning perfons that are deaf and 
dumb, 1669,” 8vo. In the appendix he relates how 
foon, and by what methods, he brought Popham to 
fpeak. In 1678, he publifhed in 4to a Supplement 
to the Philofophical Tranfadtions of July 1670, with 
fome refledtions on Dr Wallis’s letter there inferted.” 
This was written to claim the glory of having taught 
Popham to fpeak, which Wallis in the faid Utter had 
claimed to himfelf; upon which the Dodtor foon af¬ 
ter publifhed “ a Defence of the Royal Society, and 
the Philofophical Tranfadtions, particularly thofe of 
July 1670, in anfwer to the Cavils of Dr William 
Holder, 1678,” qto. Holder was fkilled in the theo¬ 
ry and pradtice of mufic, and wroie “a Treatifeof the 
natural Grounds and Principles of Harmony, 1694,” 
8vo. He wrote alfo “ a Difcourfe concerning Time, 
With Application of the natural Day, lunar Month, 
and folar year, &c. 1694,” 8vo. He died at Amen 
Corner in London, January 24. 1696-7, and was bu¬ 
ried in St Paul’s. 

HOLDERNESS, a peninfula in the Eaft-Riding 
• f Yorkshire, having the German fea on the eaft, and 
the Humber on thefouth. It had the title of an earl¬ 
dom, now extindt. 

HOLDSWORTH (Edward), a very polite and 
elegant fcholar, was born about i688y and trained at 
Winchefler fchool. He was thence eledted demy of 
Magdalen college,Oxford,inJuly 1705; took thedegrec 
of M.A. in April 1711 : become a college-tutor, and 
had many pupils. In 1715, whenhe was to be chofen 
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intoa fellowfhip, he refigued his demyfliip and left the Holera 
college, becaufe unwilling tofwear allegiance to the || 
new government. The remainder of his life was fpent Holim 

in travelling with young noblemen and gentlemen as '- v ~ 

tutor: in 1741 and 1744 he was at Rome in this ca¬ 
pacity. He died of a lever at Lord Digby’s houle 
at Colefhill in Warv\Lkfhire, December 30. 1747. 

He was the author of the “ Mufeipula,” a poem, e- 
fleemed amafler-picce in its kind, and of which there 
is a good Englifh tranflation by Dr John Hoadly, in 
vol. 5. of Dodfley’s Mifcellanies. He was the au¬ 
thor alfo of a diflertation, intituled “ Pharfalia, and 
Philippi; or the two Philippi in Virgil’s Georgies at¬ 
tempted to be explained and reconciled to Hiflory, 

1741,” 4to ; and of “ Remarks and DifTertations on 
Virgil; with fome other cl -lfical Obfcrvations, pub- 
lilhed with feveral notes and additional remarks by 
Mr Spence, 1 768,” 4to. Mr Spence fpeaks of him 
in Polymetis, as one who underitood Virgil in a more 
mafterly manner than any perfon he ever knew. 

HOLERACE.ZE, (from bolus , “pot herbs)” ; the 
name of the 12th order in Linnaeus’s fragments of a 
natural method, con lifting of plants which are ufed 
for the table, and enter into the economy of domeftic 
affairs. See Botany, p. 459. 

HOLIBUT, in ichthyology. See Pleuronectes. 

HOLIDAY (Dr Batten), a learned divine and 
poet, was the fon of a taylor in Oxford, and born 
thereabout the year 1593. He ftudied at Clirift- 
church college, and in 1615 took orders. He was be¬ 
fore admired for his Ikill in poetry and oratory ; and 
nowdiftingailhinghimfelf by his eloquence and popu- 
larky as a preacher, he had two benefices conferred on 
him in the diocefe of Oxford. In 1618, he went as 
chaplain to Sir Francis Stewart, when he accompa¬ 
nied Count Gondamore to Spain, Afterwards he be¬ 
came chaplain to" the king, and before the year 1626 
was promoted to the archdeaconry of Oxford. In 1642 
he was made dodor of divinity at Oxford ■, near which 
place he flickered himfelf during the time of the re¬ 
bellion ; but after the reftoralion returned to his 
archdeaconry, where he died in 1661. His works 
are, 1. Twenty fermons, publilhed at different times. 

2. Philofophice poiito barbarce fpecimen, 4to. 3. Sur¬ 
vey of the world, a poem in ten books, odavo. 4. A 
tranflation of the Satires of Juvenal and Perlius, 

5. Technogamia, or the marriage of the arts, a 
comedy. 

HOLINESS, or Sanctity ; a quality which con- 
ftkutes or denominates a perfon or thing holy ; i. e. 
pure, or exempt from fin. The word is alfo ufed 
in refped of perfons and things that are facred, 
i. e. fet apart to the fervice of God, and the ules of 
religion. 

Holiness, is alfo a title or quality attributed to the 
pope ; as that of majefly is to kings. Even kings,when 
writing to the pope, addrefs him under the venerable 
appellation of Your Holuiejs, or Holy Father in La¬ 
tin, SanBiJfime or Beatiffime Pater. Anciently the 
fame title was given to all bilhops. The Greek empe¬ 
rors alfo were addreffed under the title of Holinefs , 
in regard of their being anointed with holy oil at 
their coronation. De Cange adds, that fome of the 
kings of England have had the. lame attribute; 

4 G 2 and 
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H*l'ioflied that the orientals have frequently refufed it to the 
II pope. 

Holland- HOLINSHED (Raphael), an Englilh hiftorian fa- 
' v ” mous for the Chronicles undcrliisuame,wasdefcended 
from a family that lived at Bofely in Chefhire ; but 
neither the time ofhis birth, and fcarcely any circnm- 
flances of his life, are known. However, he appears 
to have been a man of conliderable learning, and to 
have had a genius particularly adapted for hiftory. 
His Chronicles of England, Scttland , andlr eland,were 
firft publilhed at London in 1570, in 2 vols folio ; and 
then in 1587, in 3 vols. In this fecond edition feve- 
' ral fhccts in the 2d and 3d vols were callrated for con¬ 
taining fome paffages difagreeable to queen Elizabeth 
and her mini Iters ; but the cadrations have fince been 
printed apart. Roiinlhed was not the foie compiler 
of this work, being affifted in it by feveral other 
hands. The time of his death is unknown ; but from 
his will, which is prefixed to Hearne’s edition of 
Cambden’s Annals, it appears to have happened be¬ 
tween 1578 and 1582; 

HOLLAND (Philemond), M. D. commonlycall- 
ed the Tranflator general of his age, yvas educated in 
the univerlity of Cambridge. He was for many years 
a fchoolmalter at Coventry, where he alfo pradtifed 
pbyfic. He tranflated Livy, Pliny’s Natural Hiftory, 
Plutarch’s Morals, Suetonius, AmmianusMarcellinus, 
Xenophon’s Cyropcedia, and Cambden’s Britannia, 
into Englilh ; and the geographical part of Speed’s 
Theatre of Great Britain into Latin. The Britan¬ 
nia, to which he made many ufeful additions, was the 
moft valuable of his works. It is furprifing, that a 
nun of two profeffions could find time to tranflate fo 
much; bat it appears from the date of the Cyropae- 
dia, that he continued to tranflate till he was 80 years 
of age. He died in 1636, aged 85. He made the 
following epigram upon writing a large folio with a 
fingle pen. 

. With one foie pen I wrote this book, 

Made ®f a grey jjoofe quill ; 

A pen it was when it 1 took. 

And a pen I leave it hill. 

Holland, the largeft of the Seven United Pro¬ 
vinces, divided into South and North Holland, the 
latter of which is alfo called Weft Friefland, is.bound- 
ed on the well by the German ocean, or north fea ; to 
the eaft by the Zuyder-fee, the province of Utrecht, 
and'part of Gelderland ; to the fouth by Dutch Bra¬ 
bant and Zealand ; and to the north by the Zuyder- 
fee. Its greateft extent from north to fouth, including 
the illand of Texel, is about 90 Englilh miles; but 
from eaft to weft its extent varies from 40 to 25. To 
defend it againft the fea, dykes have been erefled at 
an immenfe expence, and innumerable canals cut to 
drain it, as being naturally very tow and marlhy. Some 
parts of the province are very fruitful in corn ; but the 
greater parts confift in rich paftures,wherein arc kept 
large herds of kine,which fupply them whh incredible 
quantities of butter and cheefe. Of the latter, that of 
Edam, in North Holland, is highly efteemed. The 
many rivers and canals that interfeb! the province are 
of great advantage to its commerce, but contribute to 
render the air foggy and uqwholefome. There is a 
communication bywater betwixt almaft every town and 
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village. Towards the middle alfo of the province are Holland, 
great numbers of turf-pits. It is fo populous, that New-Hol- 
t he number ofthe inhabitants is computed at 1,2,0.000. , lan ^* 

In point of clcanlinefsno country furpafles, and few 
come up to it, efpecially in North Holland, and that 
even in the villages. From the counts of Holland this 
province devolved, in 1436, to the dukes of Burgun¬ 
dy, and from them to thehoufe of Auftria, along with 
the other provinces. The ftates of Holland and Weft 
Friefland are compofed of the nobility and deputies of 
the towns ; of the latter th ere are 18 that fend depu¬ 
ties to the affembly of the ftates, which is held at the 
Hague. The grand penlionary is a perfon of great 
dignity and weight in this aflembly, and his office re¬ 
quires extraordinary abilities. There are alfo two 
councils compofed of deputies, one for South, and ano¬ 
ther for North Holland, who have the cognizance of 
the revenueand military affairs. The whole province 
fends one deputy from among the noblefle to the ftates 
general, who takes precedenceof all others, together 
with three or four more. There are two fupreme 
courts ofjudicature for Holland and Zealand; viz. the 
great council of Holland and Zealand, and the hof 
or court of Holland. To thefe appeals lie from the 
towns ; but the caufes of noblemen ccnte before them 
in the firft inftance. With refpedt to the ecclefiaftical 
government, there is a fynod held annually both in 
South and North Holland, of which the former con¬ 
tains eleven claffes and the latter fix ; and the niini- 
fters of both together amount to 331. In the whol# 
province are 37 towns, 8 boroughs, and 400 villages. 

—For the hiftory, fee United Provinces. 

Holland, one of the divifions of Lincolnfhirein 
England. It fo mpeh refembles the province of that 
name upon the continent, in moft refpetfs, being low 
and marfliy, with the fea on one fide, and canals run¬ 
ning through it, that it muft either have had its name 
from thence, or on the fame account. On the eaft it 
has what the ancient geographers call JEftuariumMe- 
taris, now the Wallies, which are overflowed at high 
water, and part of Cambridgeihire on the fouth. The 
lower part of it is full of bogs and marfhes, and has 
huge banks to defend itagamll-the fea and landfloods. 

The ground is fa foft, that horfes are worked unfliod ; 
and it produces plenty of grafs, but little corn.— 

The whole trad feems to have been gained from the 
fea; and is divided into Upper and Lower, the latter 
of which was unpayable; butlince the fens have been 
drained, the lands are grown more folid, and the inha¬ 
bitants fow cole-feed upon them to their great profit. 

Though there are no ftones to be found in or upon the- 
ground, yet moft of the churches are of ftone. They 
have no frefh water but from the clouds,which ispre- 
fervedinpits ; but if thefe arc deep, it foonturnsbrack- 
ifh ; and if they are (hallow, they foon become dry. , 

New Holland, the largeft: ifland in the world, 
reaching from 10 to 44 deg. S. Lat. and between no 
and 154 of Long, eaft from London. It received 
its namefrom having.been chiefly explored by Dutch 
navigators. The land firft uifee vtred in thofe parts 
was called Eendraght (Concord) Land, from the name 
of the fliip on hoard which the difeovery was made, 
in 1616 ; 24 deg. and 25 deg. fouth. In 1618, ano¬ 
ther part of this coaft, nearly in 13 deg. fouth, was 

difeovered 
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New-Hoi- difcovered by Zeachen, wlio gave it the name of Am- 
land, beim and Diemen ; though a different part from what 

wv - afterwards received the name of Diemen’s Land from 

Tafman, which is the fouthern extremity, in latitude 
43 deg. In 1619, Jan Van Edels gave his name to 
a fouthern part of New-Holland. Another part, fi- 
tuated between 30 and 33 deg. received the name of 
Leuvien. Peter Van Nuitz gave his name, in 1627, 
to a coafh which communicates to Leuwen’s Land 
towards the weftward ; and a part of the weftern 
coaft, near the tropic of Capricorn, bore the name 
of De Wits. In 1628, Peter Carpenter, a Dutch¬ 
man, difcovered the great gnlph of Carpentaria, be¬ 
tween 10 and 20 deg. foutb. In 1687, Dampier, an 
Englifhman, failed from Timor, and coafled the weft- 
eru parts of New-Holland. In 1699, he left Eng¬ 
land, with a defign to explore this country, as the 
Dutch fuppreffed whatever difeoveries had been made 
by them. He failed along the weflern coaft of it, 
from 28 to 15 deg. He faw the land of Endraught 
and of De Wit. He then returned to Timor: from 
whence he went out again ; examined theifles of Pa¬ 
pua; coafled New Guinea; difcovered the pallage that 
bearshis name; called a great ifland which forms this 
paffage or flrait on the eaft fide, New-Britain s and 
tailed back to Timor along New-Guinea. This is the 
fame Dampier who, between 1683 and 1691, failed 
round the world by changing his fliips. Notwith- 
ftanding the attempts of ail thefe navigators, however, 
the eaftern part of this vaft tradt was totally unknown 
till Captain Cook made his late voyages; and by fully 
exploring that part of the coaft, gave his country an 
undoubted title to the poffefiion of it; which accord¬ 
ingly has fince been taken pofTefllonof under the name 
of New South Wales. 

"Whether Some havc difputed whether the title of ifland can 
the name be properly applied to a country of fuch vaft extent, 
of emtinint or whether it ought not rather to be denominated a 
belongs to continent: while others have replied, that though the 
New-Hol- 
iaod. 
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word ifland,and others, fimilar to it, do indeed flgnify New-Hol- 
a tradt of land furrounded by fea, yet in the ufual ac- land, 
ccptation it means only a land of moderate extent ' v ' 
furrounded in this manner. Were it otherwife, we 
might call the whole world an ifland, as it is every 
where furrounded by the fea; and in fadt, Dionyiius 
Perigetes applies this term to it, with the addition of 
the word immenfe , to diftinguifh it from other iflamis. 

The belt rule, according to Mr Stockdale, for deter¬ 
mining when a country ought tolofe the name of ifland 
and begin to be called a continent, is when it begins to 
lofe the advantages of an infular fituation. The firft 
and principal of thefe, is the being capable of an union 
under one government, and thence deriving a feettrity 
from all external attacks excepting thofe by fea ; but 
in countries of great extenr, this is not only difficult, 
but impoffible. If we confider, therefore, New-Hol¬ 
land as extending about a thoufand miles every way, 
we fhall find that its claim to be called a continent is 
undoubted ; its length from eaft to weft being about 
2400 Englifh miles, and 2300 from north to fouth. ^ 

This coaft was firft explored by Captain Cook in Captain 
the year 1770 ; but his flay was too fhort.to examine * e * 

the nature of the country with the accuracy which he t*^ n coaa _ 
would otherwife have done had he continued longer lt „ 
in it. In general, it was found rather barren than 
otherwife. Many brooks and fprings were found along 
the eaftern coaft, but no river of any confequence,. 

They found only two kinds of trees ufeful as timber, 
the pine, and another which produces a fort of gum. 

They found three kinds of palm-trees; but few efculent 
plants, though there arc abundance of fuch as might 
gratify the curiofity of the botanift. A great variety 
of birds were met with, which have fince been particu¬ 
larly deferibed ; but the number of quadrupeds bears 
but a very fmall proportion to that of the" other ani¬ 
mals. The moft remarkable infedts feen at this time 
were the green ants (a), who build their nefts upon 
trees in a very Angular manner. 

This 


(a) Thefe little animals form their habitations, by bending down the leaves of trees, and gluing the ends of 
them together fo as to forma purfe. Though thefe leaves are as broad as a man's hand, they perform this feat 
by main ftrength, thoufands of them being employed in holding down the leaves, while multitudes of others 
apply the glutinous matter. Captain Cook’s people afeertained themfelves that this was the cafe, by fome- 
times difturbing them at their work ; in which cafe the leaf always fprung up with an elafticity which they 
could not have fuppofed that fuch minute infedts were capable of overcoming. For this curiofity, however, 
they finarted pretty feverely ; for thoufands of thefe little enemies inftantly threw themfelves upon the ag- 
greffors, and revenged themfelves by their bitesor ltings for the interruption they had met with. Thefe were 
little lefs painful at firft than the fting of a bee ; but the pain did not laft above a minute. Another fpecies 
of ants burrow themfelves in the root of a plant which grows’on the bark of trees like the mifletoe, and which 
is commonly as big as a large turnip. When this is cut, it appears interfedted with innumerable winding 
paffages all filled with thefe animals; notwithftanding which, the vegetation of the plan tfuffers no injury. Thefe 
do not give pain by their ftings, but produce an intolerable itching by crawling about on the lkin. They 
are about the fizeof the fmall red ant in Britain. Another fort, which do not moled in any manner, re¬ 
ferable the white ants(fee Termes) of the Eaft-Indies. They conftrudt nefts three or four times as big as a 
man’s head on the branches of trees the outfides being compofed of fome vegetable matter along with a gluti¬ 
nous fubftance. On breaking the outer crufts of thefe hives, innumerable cells appear fwarmingwith inhabitants, 
in agreat variety of windingdiredtions, all communicating with each other, and with feveral other nefts upon 
thefame tree. They have alfo another haute built on the ground, generally at the root of a tree ; formed like 
an irregular ftded cone ; fon etimes more than fix feet high, and nearly as much in diameter. The outlide of 
thefe is of well-tempered clay about two inches thick , and within are the cells, which have no opening out¬ 
ward. One of thefe is their fummer and the other their winter dwelling, communicating with each other 
by a large avenue leading to the ground, and by a fubterraneons paffage. The ground ftrudtures, are proof 
againft wet, which thofe on the branches are not. 
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New-Hot- This country has now become an objcdl of more 
land. confeqitencc than formerly, by reafimof the eftablifh- 
" ~ ' ment of a Britilh colony in it; where the criminals 

Settlement condemned to be tranfported ate fent to pafs their time 
of a Britifii of fervitude. Before this plan was refolved on by go- 
colony in vernment,another had beeH difeuffed, viz. that of em- 
New-Hol. ploying thefe criminals in workhoufes ; and Judge 
land. Blackitone, with Mr Eden and Mr Howard, had cou- 
fidered of the heft method of putting it in execution : 
but though this plan had been approved by parliament 
■as early as i 779, fome difficulties always occured, 
which prevented its going forward; and at length, on 
the 6th of December 17S6, orders were iffued by his 
majelty in council for making a fettlementon New- 
Holland, eflabliffiing a court of judicature in the 
colony, and other regulations neceflary on the oc- 
csfion. The whole received the complete fanflion of 
the legiflature in the beginning of the year 1787. The 
fquadion appointed for putting the defign in execution 
began to alfemble at the Mother Bank, the place of 
rendezvous, in the ifie of Wight, on the 16th of 
March 1787. It confifted of the Sirius frigate Cap¬ 
tain John Hunter, the Supply armed tender Lieute¬ 
nant H. L. Ball; three ftore-Ihips, the Golden-grove, 
Fiffiburn, and Borrowdale, for carrying provilions and 
floresfor two years; and laftly, fix tranfporis, the Scar¬ 
borough and Lady Penrhyn from Portfmouth, the 
Friendfhip and Charlotte from Plymouth, and the 
Prince of Wales and Alexander from Woolwich. Thefe 
1 were to carry the convidts, with a detachment of marin¬ 
es in each proportioned to the nature of the fervice ; 
the largeft where refinance was moll expedled, viz. in 
thofe which carried the greateft number of male con¬ 
vidts, On the arrival of Governor Phillip at the fta- 
tion, he hoifted his flagon board the Sirius as commo¬ 
dore of the fquadron ; and the embarkation being com¬ 
pleted, be gave the fignal to weigh anchor on the 13th 
of May at day-break. The number of convidts was 
778, of whom 558 were men. They touched at the 
iflandof Teneriffe on the 3d of June, without meeting 
with any bad accident. Here they ftaid a week, in 
order to procure fuch refreffiments as were neceflary 
for preventing the diforders mofily to be dreaded in 
fuch a long and perilous voyage. In this they fucceeded 
to their wifh ; and were about to depart on the 9th of 
June, when it was difeovered that one of the convidts 
had made his efcape, having found means to cut away 
a boat and make off with it. Fie offered himfelf as a 
failor aboard a Dutch veffel at that time in the har¬ 
bour, but was refnfed; on which he attempted to con¬ 
ceal himfelf in a cove. In this he would probably have 
fucceeded,had it not been for the boat which he could 
not conceal; fo that he was foon difeovered and brought 
ba k to the fhip, where, however, he obtained his par¬ 
don from the governor. 

On the iotli of June the fleet fet fail from Santa 
Cruz in the iflandof Teneriffe, and on the 1 8th came 
in fight of the Cape Vcrd iflands, where they fleered 
for St Jago ; but the want of a favourable wind and 
other circumftanceF prevented their getting in; fothat 
as Governor Phillip did not chufe to wafle time, they 
did not touch land till they came to Rio Janeiro on the 
coaft of Brafil. It may feem furprifing, that a voyage 
to the callward, which of itfclf may be accounted of 
fufficient length, ihould thus be wilfully made fo much 
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longer, by failing twice acrofs the Atlantic. The New-Hol- 
calms, however, fo frequent on the coalt of Africa, land, 
feem of the.mfelves to be a fufficient inducement for na- " " ’ 

vigators to preferve a wefterly courfe ; and even the 
iflands at which it is fa neceflary to touch, are not far 
diftant from the American coafl. The returning tracks 
of Captain Cook’s three voyages are all within a little 
fpace of the 45th degree of weft Longitude, which is 
even 10 degrees farther weft than Cape St Roque j ■ 
and that courfe appears to have been taken volun¬ 
tarily, without any extraordinary inducement. 

During the time of their flay at Santa Cruz the 
weather had been very moderate; the barometer about 
30 inches; and the thermometer never above 72 ; as 
they approached the Cape Verd iflands it rofe to 82, 
and did not exceed 82® 51' all the way from thence to 
Rio Janeiro. Here they met with a very favourable 
reception, contrary to that Which Captain Cook expe¬ 
rienced on a fimilar occafion. Provifioris were fo cheap, 
that though the allowance of meat was fixed by the go¬ 
vernor at 20 ounces per day, the men Were victualled 
completely at 31 each, including rice, vegetables, arid 
every other neceflary. Wine was not at this time to 
be had except at an advanced price but rum was laid 
in, and fuch feeds and plants procured as were thought 
molt likely toflouriffi in New South Wales; particularly 
coffee, indigo, cotton, and the cochineal fig: An hun¬ 
dred facks of caflfada were likewife purchafed as a fub- 
. ftitute for bread, if it Ihould happen to be fcarce. By 
the kindnefs of the viceroy alfo, fome deficiencies in the 
military ftores Were made up from the royal arfenal, 
and every affiftan ce given which the place could afford. 

They arrived here on the 5th of Auguft 1787, and fet 
fail on the 4th of September, receiving as the laft com¬ 
pliment from the governor a faluteof 21 guns. 

From Rio Janeiro the fleet had a fine run to Tabic 
Bay, in the fouthern extremity of Africa, which they 
accompliffied in 39 days ; were they took in the re. 
frelhments meant to fupply them during the remainder 
of the voyage. Here they arrived on the 13 th of Odto- 
ber; and having fupplied themfelves with a great num¬ 
ber 0/ live flock, they fet fail on the 12th of Novem¬ 
ber, but were long impeded by contrary winds from 
the foutheaft. On the 25th they were only 80leagues 
diftant from the Cape, when Governor Phillip left the 
Sirius and went on board the Supply tender ; in hopes, 
by leaving the convoy, to gain fufficient time for exa¬ 
mining the country round Botany Bay, that the moll 
proper fituation for the new colony might be chofen 
before the tranfports Ihould arrive. They now met with " 
favourable winds, blowing generally in very ftrong 
gales from the northweft, weft, and louthweft. The 
wind Ihifted only once to the eaft, but did not continue 4 
in that direction above a few hours. On the 3d of Ja- They ar* 
nuary 1788 theSupply came within figbtofNew South rive at 
Wales; but the winds then became variable, and a cur- New-Hoi* 
rent, which at timesfet very ftrongly to the Southward, land * 
impeded her courfe fo much, that 'it was not till the 
18th of the month that Ihe arrived at Botany Bay. 

Governor Phillip no fooncr landed than he had an interview 
opportunity of converfing with the natives, who were with the 
affembled on ffiore. As it Was the intention of this nativsu 
gentleman to conciliate if pcffible their friendfhip, he 
ufed every method at this firft interview to infpire them 
with a favourable idea of the Europeans. For this pur¬ 
port 
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New-Hol- pofe he prefented them with beads and other trifling 
land, ornaments, which they feeined pleafed to wear, though 
'—v—' Captain Cook found them very indifferent about any 
kind of finery he could furnilh them with. They 
feemed, according to the account of that celebrated na¬ 
vigator, to be fo attached to their own ornaments, that 
they made no account of any thing elfe. They recei¬ 
ved indeed fuch things as were given them, but made 
no offer to return any thing in exchange ; nor could 
they be made to comprehend that any thing of the 
kind was wanted. Many of the prefents which they 
had received were found afterwards thrown away in 
the woods. 

Inconreni- Governor Phillip having parted with his new ac- 
ence of Bo- quaintances in a friendly manner,next fet about an exa- 
tany Bay initiation of the country about Botany Bay, which had 
juen/ ett k £en Wrongly recommended by Captain Cook as the 
’ molt eligible place for a fettlement. He found, how¬ 
ever, that the bay itfelf was very inconvenient for (hip¬ 
ping; being expofed to the eafterly winds, and fo dial- 
low that (flips even of a moderate burden could not 
get far enough within land to be (heltered from thefury 
of the ocean. Neither did the land about any part of 
this bay appear an eligible (ituation for a colony; being 
in fome places entirely fwampy, in others quite defti- 
tute of water. Point Sutherland feemed to afford the 
fifuation mod free from objections, but the (hips could 
not approach it; and even here the ground feemed to 
be univerfally damp and fpungy : fo that, on the whole, 
finding 110 place within the compafs of the bay proper 
for the new fettlement, they found themfelves obliged 
to remove i'omewhere elfe. 

The reft of the fleet arrived in two days after the 
Supply ; and that no time might be loft. Governor 
Phillip ordered the ground about Point Sutherland to 
be cleared, and preparations to be made for landing, 
while he went with fcveralofficers in three boats to ex¬ 
amine Port Jackfon, which was only three leagues di- 
ftant. Here they had the fatisfa&ion to find one of 
the fined harbours in the world, where iooofailof the 
line might ride in perfed fafety. On examining the 
different coves, one was preferred which had a fine run 
of fpring water, and where (hips could anchor fo clofe 
to the fliore, that at a very fmall expence quays might 
be conltruded for loading and unloading the larged 
velfcls. This was named by the governor Sydney Cove, 
in honour of Lord Sydney, and the country around it 
deftined for the place of fettlement. It is about half 
a mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad at the en¬ 
trance. On the governor’s return to Botany Bay, the 
reports made t- hint concerning the adjacent country 
were fo exceedingly unfavourable, that orders were 
^ immediately given for the removal of the fleet to 
A fettle- P° rt Jackfon. On the morningof the 2jth, therefore, 
mentform- the governor failed from Botany Bay, and was foon fol- 
ed at Port lowed by the whole fleet. In the mean time, they 
Jackfon. were furpril-d by the appearance of two other Euro- 
3 pean veffcls, which had been firft feen off Botany Bay 
Vifited by on the 24th. Thefe were found to be two French 
twofrench (liips, named the AJirolube and Bouffo/e, which had 
-&ips. ] c f t France on a voyage of difeovery under the com¬ 
mand of M. la Peyroufe, in the year i7Sy. They had 
touched at the iflar.d of Santa Cacharina on the coaft 
of Brafil, and from thence gone by the extremity of 
South America into the Pacific Ocean, where they had 


run along by the coafts of Chili and California; after New-Hol- 
which they had vifited Eafter Ifland, Nootlta Sound, land. 
Cork’s river, Kamtfchatka, Manilla, the Ides des Na- ' v 1 
vigateurs, Sandwich, and the Friendly Lies. They 
had alfo attempted to land on Norfolk Ifland, but 
found it impoflible on account of the furf. Du¬ 
ring the whole voyage none were loft by ficknefs ; but 
two boats crews had unfortunately perilhed in a furf 
on the northweft coaft of America ; and at Mafuna, 
one of the lfles da Navigateurs , M. L’Angle, captain 
of the Allrolabe, with 12 of his people, officers and 
men, were murdered by the favages. This was the 
more furprifing, as there had been an uninterrupted 
friendlhipwith them from the time the French touched 
at theifland, till that unfortunate moment M. L’Angle 
had gone aftiore with two long boats for the purpofe of 
filling fome water-cafks. His party amounted to 40- 
men; and the natives, from whom the French had al¬ 
ready received abundance of refre(hments,did not (how 
any lignsof an hoftile difpofition : But from whatever 
motive their refentment was excited, the men had no 
fooner begun to get out the boats, than the favages 
made a mod furious and unexpected affault with ftones. 

In this encounter M. L’Angle hiinfelf, with the people 
abovemernioned,fella facrifice to the treachery of thefe- 
barbarians. The remainder of the party efcaped with 
great difficulty j the fhips having at that time palled a 
point of land which intercepted their view of the affray. 

The convicts and others deftined to remain in New 
South Wales being landed, no time was loft in begin¬ 
ning to clear ground for an encampment, ftore-houfes, 

&c. The work, however, went on but (lowly, partly 
owing to the natural difficulties they had to encounter, 
and partly owing to the habitual indolence of the cox-, 
vi&s, which indeed was naturally to be expe&ed con- 
fidering then-former way of life. Neverthelefs, by the 
endof thefirftweekofFebruary, theplanofanencamp- 
ment was formed, and places were marked out for dif¬ 
ferent purpofes, fo that the colony already began toaf- 
fume fome appearance of order and regularity. The 
materials and frame-work of a (light temporary habita¬ 
tion for the governor had been brought out from Eng¬ 
land ready formed,which were landed and put together 
with as much expedition as circumftances would allow. 

Hofpital tents were alfo ereCted; and the ficknefs 
which foon took place (hovved the propriety of fo do¬ 
ing. In the paflage from the Cape there had been but 
little ficknefs, and few of the con viefts had died ; but a 
little time after they landed a dyfentery began to pre¬ 
vail, which proved fatal in feveral inftances, and the 
feurvy began to rage with great violence, fo that the 
hofpital-tents were foon filled with patients. Thedif-. 
order proved the more virulentas freih proviiions could?, 
but rarely be obtained ; nor were efculent vegetables 
often obtained in fuch plenty as could produce any 
material alleviation of the complaint: the only reme-, 
dy for the dyfentery was found to be a kind of red 
gum, produced in plenty by the trees growing upon 
this coaft. The yellow gum has the fame properties, 
though in an inferior degree. 

In the beginning of February, a mod violent ftorm 
of thunder qnd lightning deftroyed five of the fheep. 
which had a (hed erefted for them under a tree, which, 
proved a prelude to other-misfortunes among thecattle. 

The encampment, however, was carried on with great: 

alacrity; ; 
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New-fTol- alacrity ; the foundation of the ftore-houfes were laid, 
land. and every thingliegafi to weara promilingappearance. 
" On the 7th of the month a regular form of govern- 

Regular ment was eftablifhed in thecolouy, with all the folem- 
form of nity which could pollibly be given: the governor made 
govern- a proper fpeech to the con vidts, reminding them of the 
ment efta- fixation in which they Hood ; and that now, if they 
bibbed. continued their former practices, it was impolfible they 
could hope for mercy if detedted ; neither could they 
expedt to efcape detedtion in fo fmall a fociety. Of¬ 
fenders, therefore, he faid, would certainly be punch¬ 
ed with the utmoil rigour; though fuch as behaved 
themfelves in a proper manner, might always depend 
upon encouragement. He particularly noticed theille- 
gal intercourse betwixt the fexes, as a pradtice which 
encouraged profligacy in every refpedt: for which 
reafon he recommended marriage : and this exhorta¬ 
tion feemed not to be altogether in vain, as 14 marria¬ 
ges were celebrated that very week in confequence. 

Heavy rains took place during the remainder of this 
month, which fhowed the neceffity of going on with 
the work as foon as poflible. The want of carpenters, 
however, prevented this from being done fo expedi- 
tioufly as could have been wilhed. Only 16 of thefe 
could be hired from all the fhips; and no more than 
12 of the convidts were of this profeflion, of whom fe- 
veral were fick ; fo that the party were by far too few 
for the work they had to perform. An hundred con- 
vidts were added as labourers ; but with every effort it 
was found impoflible to complete either the barracks 
or tlie huts for the officers as foon as could be wifhed. 
Norfolk On the 14th of February a fmall party was fent out 
Jflaud fet- to fettle on Norfolk I (land, who have fince eftabliihed 
tied. a colony there which promifes to be of confiderableuti- 
f See Ncr- lityf. It was foon found, however, abfolutely necefla- 
foik IJland. ry to make examples of fome of the convidts at Port 
Jackfon. Towards the end of February it was found 
neceflary to convene a criminal court, in which fix 
of the convidts received fentence of death. One who 
was the head of the gang was executed the fame day ; 
one of the reft was pardoned; the other four were 
reprieved, and afterwards exiled to a fmall ifland with¬ 
in the bay, where they were kept on bread and water. 
They had frequently robbed both the (loresand other 
convidts. The fellow who was executed, and two 
others, had been detedted in dealing the very day on 
which they received a week’s provifion ; and at the 
fame time that their allowance was the fame as that 
u of the foldiers, fpirituons liquors only excepted. 
Broken In the beginning of March the governor went out 
Bay exa- with a fmall party to examine Broken Bay, lying about 
mined. eight miles to the northward of Port Jackfon. This 
was found very extenfive, with many openings. One 
of the latter ended in feveral fmall branches, and a 
large lagoon, which they could not at that time exa¬ 
mine. Moft of the land about the upper part of this 
branch was low and full of fvvamps, with great num¬ 
bers of pelicans, and other aquatic birds. Among the 
reft they met with an uncommon bird called at that 
time the Hooded Cull, but afterwards found to be the 
fpecies named by Mr Latham the Cafpian Tern. 

From this northwefl branch they proceeded acrofs 
the bay to the fouthweft branch, which is alfo very 
extenfive, with a fecond opening to the weftward ca¬ 
pable of affording flielter to almoft any number of 


{hips, with depth of water for vefiels of almoft any New-Hoi. 
burden. Th e land was found much higher here than iand - ; 
at Port Jackfon, more rocky, and equally covered with 
timber. Large trees were feen growing even on the 
fummits of the mountains, which appeared totally in- 
acceffible to the human fpecies. Round the headland 
which forms the fouthern entrance into the bay is a 
third branch/which governor Philip thought thefineft 
piece of water he had ever feen; which for that rea¬ 
fon he honoured with the name of Pit-water. This 
branch, as well as the former, is fufficient to contain 
all the navy of Great Britain ; but the latter has a 
bar at the entrance of only 18 feet at low water. 

Within are from 7 to iy fathoms. The land here is 
more level than on the fouthweft branch, and fome fi¬ 
xations are proper for cultivation. The governor de¬ 
termined to have returned by land, in order to explore 
the country betwixt Port Jackfon and Broken Bay, 
but the continual rains prevented him. n 

On the 10th of March the French fhips departed. Death of 1* 
little intercourfe having pafled between them and the Receveur. 
Englifh during the time of their flay. While the for¬ 
mer remained in Botany Bay, Father la Receveur,who 
had come out in the Aftrolabe as a naturalifl, died of 
the wounds he had received in the battle with the in¬ 
habitants of Mafnna. A kind of monument was erect¬ 
ed to his memory, with the following inferiptiona 
Hie jacet Le Receveur 
E. F. F. minimis Galliae facerdos, 

Phyficus in circumnavigatione 
Mundi 

Duce De La Peyrouse, 

Ob. 17th, Feb. 1788. 

This monument, however, was foon after deftroy* 
ed by the natives; on which Governor Philip caufed 
the infeription to be engraved on copper and nailed 
to a neighbouring tree. M. de la Peyroufe had paid 
a fimilar tribute to the memory of Captain Clerke at 
Kamtfchatka. 

On the 15th of April, the governor, attended by Excnrfioirt 
feveral officers and a fmall party of marines, fet out on into the 
an expedition into the interior parts of the country, interior 
Their firft landing was at the head of a fmall cove P art tlr * 
named Shell-cove , near the entrance of the harbour on c * nntr 7’ 
the north fide. Proceeding in this dir eftion, they ar¬ 
rived with great labour at a large lake furrounded on. 
all fides with bog and marfliy ground to a confiderable 
extent, and in which they frequently plunged up to 
the vvaift. Here they obferved that bird fo rare in 
other parts of the world, viz. a black fwan. On be¬ 
ing fired at, it rofe, and fhowed that its wings were 
edged with white, the bill being tinged red. They 
fpent three days in a very laborious manner in palling 
the marfhes and fwamps which lie in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the harbour: and here they had an opportu¬ 
nity of obferving, that all the fmall Itreams which de- 
feend into Port Jackfon proceed from fwamps, occa- 
fionedby theflagnationof the waterin thelowgrounds 
as it rifes from the fprings. On leaving thefe low 
grounds, they found them fucceeded by a rocky and 
barren country ; the bills covered with various flower¬ 
ing (hrubs, though frequently inacceffible by reafon of 
various natural obftacles. At about 15 miles diflance 
from the fea, the governor had a fine view of the in* 
ternal parts of the country, which were mountainous. 

To 
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New-Hol- To the molt'northerly chain ofthefehegtve the name 
land, of Garmarth and to the moil foiitherly that oiLanf- 

' ---' down Hills ; 'and to one which lay between thel'e he 

gave the name-of Richmond Hill. It was conjectured, 
that a large river mull life from thefe mountains ; but 
there was now a neceliity for returning. On the 22d, 
however, another expedition was undertaken. Gover¬ 
nor Phillip with his party lauded near the head of 
the harbour. Here they found a good country ; but 
in a ihort time arrived at a clofe thicket through which 
they found it impollible to make their way, fo that 
they were obliged to return. Next day, by keeping 
clofe to the banks of a fmall creek, they made a lhift 
to pafs that obflade, and continued their courfe for 
three days to the weftward. The country was now 
extremely fine, either entirely level or riling in fmall 
hills, the foil excellent, but fiony in a few places. 
The trees grew at the diflance of from 20 to 40 feet 
from each other, in general totally deilituth of under¬ 
wood, which was confined to the barren and fiony 
fpots. On the 5th day they faw for the f.ril time in 
thisfecond expedition Carmarthen and Laufdo wn hills; 
but the country all round was fo beautiful, that Go¬ 
vernor Phillip gave it the name of Belle vue. They 
were flill apparently 30 miles from the mountains 
which they had intended to reach ; but not having 
been able to carry more than fix days provifions along 
with them, they found it neceffary to return ; and 
even with this fmall flock the officers as well as men 
were obliged to carry heavy loads. During all this 
time they had-not proceeded farther in a dire# line 
than 30 miles, fo great were the obftrudtions they had 
met with from deep ravines, &c. Their return, how¬ 
ever, was effected with much greater eafe, having 
cleared a track, and marked trees all the way as they 
went along to direct them in their journey back. The 
country explored at this time appeared fo fine, that 
GovernorPhillipdeterminedtoform afettlemcut there 
as foon as-arfufficient number could be fpared from 
thofe works which were immediately neceflary. O11 
his return he had the mortification to find, that five 
ewes and a lamb had been killed very near the camp, 
and in the middle of the day. This mifehief was 
fuppofed to have been done by fome dogs belonging to 
the natives. 

All this time the feurvy had continued to rage with 
great violence ; fo that by the beginning of May near 
2c.o people were incapable of work. For this reafon 
and on account of the great difficulty of clearing the 
ground, no more than eight or ten acres of wheat and 
barley had been fown, helides what private individuals 
had fown for themfelves ; and it was even feared that this 
fmall cropwouldfufferfromthedepreda'.ions ofants and 
field-mice. To procure as much relief as poffible there¬ 
fore in the prefent exigence, the Supply was fent in the 
beginning of May to Lord Howes IfLand-iu hopes of pro¬ 
curing fome turtle and other provifions ; but unfortu-^, 
nately the veffel returned without any turtle, having 
I4 met with fqually weather, and being obliged to cut 
Murders away her bell bower anchor. The natives now began 
•ommitted to- ffiow an hofiile difpofition which they had nor 
bythena- hitherto done. One of the convifts, who had wander- 
* >vet ’ ed away from the reft in quell of vegetables, returned 
with a very dangerous wound in the back ; giving in¬ 
formation alfo, that another who had gone out for the 
Vo 1.. VIII. 
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fame purpofe had been carried offin his fight by the New-lfol- 
natives, after being wounded in the head. A fliirt land. 

and hat were afterwards found in fome of the huis of v - v -’ 

the natives, but no intelligence of the mail could be 
gained. This was followed by other misfortunes of 
the fame nature. On the 30th of the month, two men 
who had been employed in cutting rufhesfor thatch gt 
fome diftancc from the camp were found dead. One of 
them had four fpears in his body, one of which had 
pierced quite through it ; but the other had no marks 
of violence upon him. In this cafe, however, it was 
proved, that thofe who fuffered had been the aggref- 
fors ; as they had been feen with one of the canoes of 
the natives which they had taken from one of the 
filhing places. All pollible inquiry was made after the 
natives, who had been guilty of the murder, but to no 
purpofe. In the courfe of this inquiry, it was found 
that one of the natives had been murdered, andfeveral 
wounded, previous to the attack upon the rufli-ciuters. 

The governor promifed liberty to any convidl who 
fliould difeover the aggreffors; but no information was 
procured, though it is probable that it may prevent 
accidents of that kind for the future. About this 
time the two bulls and four cows belonging to govern¬ 
ment and to the governor, having been left for fome 
time by the man who had the charge of them, 
flrayed into the woods and could not be recovered, 
though they were afterwards traced to fome diflance. 

The 4th of June being his majefiy’s birth day, was 
celebrated with as much feflivity as circnmftances 
would allow; and on this occaiion it was fir ft made 
public that the governor had given, the name of Cum¬ 
berland County to this part of the territory. The ap¬ 
pointed boundaries were Carmarthen and Lanfdown 
hills on the weft, the northern parts of Broken Bay¬ 
ou the north, and the fouthern parts of Botany Bay 
on the fouth; thus including thefe three principal 
bays, with Sidney Cove nearly in the centre. ' Is 

The misfortunes which attended thofe convifts who A convidfc 
llrayed to too great a diftance from the fettlcmeut, executed, 
were not fufficient t» prevent fome of them from ram¬ 
bling into the woods, in hopes of fubfifling themfelves 
there and regaining their liberty. One of thefe, who 
had been guilty of a robbery, fled into the woods on 
the 5th of June, but was obliged to return half-flarved 
on the 24th. He had found it impollible to fubfifl ill 
the woods, and had met with very little relief from 
the natives. One of them gave him afiih, but made 
figns for him to go away. According to his account, 
they themfelves were in a very miferable lituation ; 
and he pretended to have feen four of them apparently 
dying of hunger, who made figns to him for fomething 
to eat. He pretended alfo to have fallen in with a 
party who would have burnt him, and that he made 
his efcape from them with difficulty. He find alfo, 
that he had feen the remains of a human body lyingon 
a fire ; and endeavoured to inculcate the idea of thefe 
ffivages eating human flefli when other provifions were 
fcarce. This poor wretch v/as tried and executed for 
the theft he had committed before his departure, a- 
long with another criminal. - 

By this time the colony was fo far advanced, that Regular 
the plan of aregular town had been marked out. The plan of a 
principal flreet, when finiflied, is to be 200 feet wide, town laid, 
terminated by the governor’s houfe, the main guard, 

4 H and 
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New-Hol- and criminal court. The plans of other ftreets arc 
land, likewife marked out; and it is the governor’s inten- 
' tion, that when houfes are built here, the grants of 

land fhall be made with fucli claufes as will prevent 
the building of more than one houfe on one allotment, 
which is to confift of 60 feet in front and ijo in 
depth. Thus a kind of uniformity will be preferved 
in the building, narrow ftreets prevented, and many 
inconveniences avoided, which a rapid increafe of in¬ 
habitants might otherwife occafion. It has likewife 
been an objedt of the governor’s attention to place the 
public buildings in fuch fituations as will be eligible at 
all times, and particularly to give the florehoufes and 
hofpital fufficient fpacc for future enlargement, fhould 
it be found neceffary. The firft huts eredted in this 
place were compofed only of the foft wood of the 
cabbage palm, in order to give immediate fhelter, and 
which had the further inconvenience of being ufed 
quite green. The huts of the convi&s were conftrudt- 
ed only of upright polls wattled with flight twigs, and 
plaflered up with clay. Buildings of Hone might ea- 
fily have been railed, had there been any means of pro¬ 
curing lime for mortar. There were three kinds of 
ftone met with about Sidney Cove, one equal in 
goodnefs to Portland ftone, an indifferent kind of 
fand ftone or fire-ftone, and a fort which feems to con¬ 
tain iron ; but neither chalk nor any fpecies of lime- 
ftone have yet been difeovered. Lime was indeed 
procured from oyfter-fliells colledled in the neighbour¬ 
ing coves to conftruft a fmall houfe for the governor ; 
but it cannot be expected that a fufficient quantity 
can thus be procured for many or very extenfive build¬ 
ings. Good clay for bricks has been found near Syd¬ 
ney Cove, and very good bricks have been made of it; 
the wood alfo, notwithftanding the many reports to 
the contrary, is found abundantly fit for various pur- 
pofes after being thoroughly feafoned. Such fpeci- 
mens as have been fent to England were fine-grained 
and free of knots, but heavy. 

On the point of land that forms the weft fide of the 
Cove a fmall obfervatory has been erefted, the longi¬ 
tude of which has been afeertained to be 159 0 19' 3<3 // 
eaft from Greenwich,and the latitude 3 2 0 52'30''fouth. 
Inftead of thatch they now make ufeof Ihingles made 
from a certain tree, which has the appearance of a fir, 
17 but produces wood like Englifh oak. 

Different With regard to the ftate of this colony there have 
accounts of been various and difeordant accounts. Some of thefe 
t eco ony. jj ave reprefeuted the country in fuch a light, that it 
would feem impoffible to fubfift on it j and it has been 
faid, that the people who have had the misfortune to 
go there already were in the utmoft danger of ftarving 
before any affiftance could be fent from Britain. Thefe 
reports, however, appear not to be well-founded. Dif¬ 
ficulties muft undoubtedly be felt at the firft fettlement 
of every uninhabited country; and we are not to ex- 
peft that a colony, moll; of whom are wretches ex¬ 
iled for their crimes from their own country, can 
thrive in an extraordinary manner for fomc time. It 
appears, indeed, that fo far from the tranfportation to 
this place having had any good effedl in reforming 
them, the governor has been obliged to execute the 
ntraoft rigour of the law by hanging feyeral of them. 
A good number of others have unaccountably difap- 
peared, and are fuppofed to have been murdered by 


the natives, or perilhed with hunger in the woods ; fo New-Hol- 
that, unlefs the numbers be recruited by more refpec- land- 
table inhabitants, it is not likely that much can be ' 
expedited from the Port Jackfon fettlement for a long 
time to come. Of this, however, there feems to be 
little doubt; the general fpirit of emigration which 
prevails through moil, indeed we may fay all the coun¬ 
tries of Europe, will undoubtedly foon fupply a fuffi- 
cient number ; and even fame of the Americans, not- 
withftanding the extent and fertility of their own 
country, and the liberty they enjoy in it, are faid to 
be willing to exchange thefe bleffings for the precari¬ 
ous hopes of what may be obtained in New-Holland 
among Britiffi convidts and ilaves. This rambling 
difpofition may perhaps be accounted for from an ob- 
fervation which has been made, viz. that “ it may 
admit of a doubt whether many of the accommodk- 
tions of a civilized life be not more than counterba¬ 
lanced bythe artificial wants to which they gavebirth. 

That thefe accommodations do not give a fatisfadion 
equivalent to the trouble with which they are procu¬ 
red, is certain ; and it is no wonder, then, to find num¬ 
bers of people in every country who are willing to ex¬ 
change them for independent eafe and tranquillity, 
which belong, comparatively fpeaking, to few indivi¬ 
duals in thofe countries which are called civilized.” 18 

With regard to the geography of this extenfive GeBeralac- 
country, which may perhaps be reckoned a fifth ge- countofthc 
neral divifionof the world, Cap.tains CookandFurneaux covmtr D 
fo fully explored its coafts, that fucceeding navigators 
have added nothing to their labours. The only part 
which ftill remains unknown is that between the lati¬ 
tudes of 37’ 8 58' and 39 0 fouth ; and as none of the 
fleet which lately failed from Britain coulcTbe fuppo¬ 
fed to undertake any voyage of difeovery, it is un¬ 
known whether a ftrait interfedls the continent in 
this place or not. Captain Tench, however, in¬ 
forms us, on the authority ef a naval friend, “ that 
when the fleet was off this part of the coaft, a ftrong 
fet-off fliore was plainly felt.” 

A vaft: chain of lofty mountains run nearly in a 
north and fouth diredlion farther than the eye can 
trace, about 60 miles inland. The general face of the 
country is pleafing, diverfified with gentle rifings and 
fmall winding valleys, covered for the moll part with 
large fpreading trees, affording a fucceffion of leaves 
in all feafons. A variety of flowering ffirnbs, almoft 
all entirely new to an European, and of exquifite fra¬ 
grance, abound in thofe places which are free from 
trees; and among thefe, a tall ffirub, bearing an ele¬ 
gant flower, which fmells like Engliffi may, is pecu¬ 
liarly delightful, and perfumes the air to a great di- 
ftance. There are but few trees; and,as Captain Tench 
and others relate, of fo bad a grain, that they can fierce¬ 
ly be ufed for any purpofe : This, however, Mr Stock- 
dale aferibes to their being ufed in an nnfeafoned ftate, 
as has been already mentioned. In return for thefe R e d and 
bad qualities, however, the trees yield vaft quantities yellow 
of the gum already mentioned as a cure for the dyfen- gums, 
tery. It is of an acrid quality, and therefore requires 
to be given along with opiates. The tree which 
yields it is of very coufiderable fize, and grows to a 
great height before it puts out any branches. The 
gum itfelf is ufually compared to fanguis draconis, but 
differs from it in being perfectly foluble in water, 

which 
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New-Hol- which the fanguis draconis is not. It may be ex¬ 
land. traded from the wood by tapping, or taken out of the 
*-*-' veins when dry. The leaves are narrow, and not un¬ 

like thofe of a willow; the wood Jine grained and 
heavy, but warps to fuch a degree, when not properly 
feafoned, as foon to become entirely ufelefs. 

The yellow gum is properly arefin, being entirely 
infoluble in water. It greatly rcfembles gamboge, 
but has not the property of Itaining. It is produced 
by a low fmall plant with longgralfy leaves ; but the 
fructification (hoots out in a furpriling manner from 
the centre of the leaves on a lingle ftraight Item to the 
height of 12 or 14 feet. This Item is firong and 
light, and is ufed by the natives for making their 
fpears. The relin is generally dug up from the foil 
under the tree, not collected from it, and may perhaps 
be the fame which Tafrnan calls gum lac oj the ground. 
It has been tried by Dr Blanc phylician to St Tho¬ 
mas’s holpital, who found it very efficacious in the 
cure of old fluxes, and thatin many and obltinate cafes. 
Many of the New Holland plants have been already 
imported into Britain, and are now flouriffiing in per- 
feCtionat thenurfery gardens of Mr Lee of Hammer- 
fmith. 

The foil immediately around Sidney Cove is fandy, 
with here and there a flratum of clay ; but hitherto 
the produce has not been remarkable. The principal 
difficutly hitherto experienced in clearing the ground 
arifes from the fize of the trees,which is faid to be fo 
enormous, that 12 men have been employed for five 
days in grubbing up one. Captain Cook fpeaks of 
fome fine meadows about Botany Bay, but none of 
thefe have been feen by the prefent fettlers, and Go¬ 
vernor Phillip fuppofes them to have been fwamps 
feen at adiftance. Grafs grows in almolt every place, 
but in the fwamps with the greateft vigour and luxu- 
riancy, though not of the fined quality. It is found 
to agree better with cows and horfes than ffieep. A 
few wild fruits are fometimes procured; amongwhich 
is a kind of fmall purple apple mentioned by Captain 
Cook ; and a fruit which has the appearance of a 
grape, but tailing like a green goofeberry, and ex- 
40 ceffively four. 

Scarcity of From the firft difeovery of this continent, the ex- 
freih wa- treme fcarcity of frefh water has been mentioned by 
tw ' every navigator. None have been fortunate enough 

to enter the mouth of any navigable river fuch as 
might be expefted in a country of fuch extent. 
The fettlers about Port Jackfon found enough for 
common purpofes of life ; but Captain Tench in¬ 
forms us, that when he left the country, towards the 
end of 1788, there has been no difeovery of a dream 
large enough to turn a mill. Since that time, how¬ 
ever, Governor Phillip has been more fuccefsfnl, as 
. ai we are informed by a letter of his to Lord Sidney, of 
Rivers dif-date Feb. 13. 1790 : In this letter he relates, that 
covered by foon after the fhips failed in November 1788,he again 
Phdli™ 01 " ma< ^ e an excul fl' 10n to Botany Bay,where he flayed five 
1 lp ' days ; but the refearches he made there tended only 
to confirm him in the opinion he already entertained 
that the country round it was by no means an eligible 
fituation for a colony. After having viiited Broken 
Bay feveral dines with boats, a river was found,which 
has fince been traced, and all thofe branches explored 
which afforded any depth of water. This river has 


obtained the name of Haw kejbury, is from 300 to 800 New-Hoi- 
feet wide, and feerns navigable for the largeflmerchant !antJ - 
fhips as far up as Richmond hill, at which it becomes ' * 

very fhallow, and divides into two branches: on which 
account the governor calls Richmond Hill the head of 
the river. As after very heavy rains, however, the 
water fometimes rifes 30 feet above its level, it would 
not be fafe for /hips to go up fo far; but 1 5 or 20 
miles below it they would lie in freflt water, and be 
perfedlly fafe. 

The country about Broken Bay is at firll high and 
rocky, but as we proceed up the river it becomes more 
level, the banks being covered with timber, and the 
foil a light rich mould, fuppofed to be very capable of 
cultivation. The other branches of this river arefhal- 
low, but probably run many miles up into the coun¬ 
try. Great numbers of black fwans and wild ducks 
were feen on thefe rivers, and the natives had feveral 
decoys for catching quails. 

Richmond hill,near which a fall prevented the boats 
front proceeding farther up, is the mofl foutherly of a 
large range of hills which run to the northward, and 
probably join the mountains nearly parallel to the coall 
front jo to 60 miles inland. The foil of this hill is 
good, and it lies well for cultivation. There is a very 
extenfive profpeft from the top, the whole country a- 
round feeming a level covered with timber. There is 
a flat of iixor feven miles between Richmond hill and 
a break in the mountains which feparates Lanfdown 
and Carmarthen hills ; in which flat the governor fup¬ 
pofes that theHawkelbury continues its coarfe; though 
the river could not be feen on account of the timber 
with which the ground is every where covered where 
the foil is good. Six miles to the fouthward of Port 
Jackfon is a fmall river ; and 20 to the weflward is one 
more confiderable, which probably empties itfelf into 
the Hawkelbury. As far as this river was at that time 
explored, the breadth was computed at from 300 to 
400 feet. It was named the Nepaan, arid, like the 
Hawkelbury, fometimes rifes 30 feet above its level. 

A party who croffed the river attempted to reach the 
mountains, but found it impoffible, probably for want 
of provifions. After the firft day’s journey they met 
with fuch a fucceffion of deep ravines, the fides of 
which were frequently fo inacceffible, that in five days 
they could not proceed farther than 15 miles. At the 
timethey turned back, they fuppofed themfelves to be 
12 miles from the foot of the mountains. With re¬ 
gard to the Hate of the colony, it appears from this let¬ 
ter te be as flouriffiing as could in any reafonable man¬ 
ner be expefted. Another has been formed at a place 
called Rofehill, at the head of the harbour of Sydney 
Cove. At this place is a creek, which at half flood 
has water for large boats to go three miles up ; and 
one mile higher, the water is frelh and the foil good. 

Some ground having been cleared and cultivated, the 
governor in the above letter Writes, that 27 acres were 
fown with corn, and that in December the crop was 
got in : That the corn was exceedingly good ; about 
200 bnfhels of wheat and 60 of barley, with a fmall 
quantity of flax, Indian corn, and oats ; all which is 
preferved for feed : That if fettlers arefent out, and 
the convidls divided amongll them, this fettlement will 
very ihortly maintain itfelf; but without which this 
country cannot be cultivated to any advantage. li At 
4 H 2 prefent 
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New-Hol- prefenr (continues the governor) I have only one per- 
, ' an < E ion, who has about 100 convicts under his direftion, 
v ‘ ’rhois employed in cultivating the ground for the pub¬ 
lic benefit, and he has returned the quantity of corn 
abovementioned into the public ftore: the officers, 
have not raifed fufficient to fupport thclittle flock they 
have : fome ground I have had in cultivation will re¬ 
turn about 40 bnffiels of wheat into flore : fo that the 
produce of the labour of the convids employed in cul¬ 
tivation has been very fhort of what might have been 
expefted, and which I take theliberty of pointing out 
to your lordffiip in this place ; to ffiowas fully aspof- 
lible the Hate of this colony, and the neceffity of the 
convids being employed by thofe who have an intereft 
in their labour.” The country for 20 miles to the weft- 
ward is very capable of cultivation ; though the labour 
ofcutting down the trees is very great. At SidneyCove 
the ftores had been infefted by a fwarm of rats which 
deftroyed no lefs than 12,000 lb. weight of flour and 
rice.The gardens alfohad differed very confiderably ; 
fo" that, having met with fuch a confiderable lofs of 
provilion, and a fufficient fupply not being procured 
from the Cape, governor Phillip thought proper to 
fend a further detachment to Norfolk Ifland, where 
the,fertility of the foil afforded great hopes of their 
being able in a fhort time to fubfifl themfelves inde- 
M pendent of any affiflance from the ftores. 

Govern- With regard to the civil edablifhment in this cslony, 
mentofthe governorPhillip’s jurifdidion extends from 43 0 49' to 
sojony, 100 37'fouth, being the northern and fouthern extre¬ 
mities of the continent. It commences again in 13 5° E. 
Long, from Greenwich ; and proceeding in an eafterl y 
direftion, includes all the iflands within the above- 
mentioned latitudes in the Pacific ocean ; by which 
partition it is fuppofed that every fource of litigation 
will be cut off, as all thefe are indifpntably the difco- 
very of the Britifh navigators. 

The powers of the governor are abfolutely unlimi, 
ted, no mention being made of a council to affifl him 
in any thing; and as no dated time is appointed for 
affe mblinjg the courts fimilar to the affizes and ga@l 
deliveries in England, the duration of imprifor.ment 
is altogether in his hands. He is likewife invefted 
with a power of fummoning general courts martial; 
but the infertion in the marine mutiny aft, of-afmal- 
ier number of officers than 13 being able to cornpofe 
fuch a tribunal, has been negledled ; lb that a milita¬ 
ry court, ffionld detachments be made from head quar¬ 
ters, or ficknefs prevail, may not always be found 
practicable to be obtained, unlefs the number of offi¬ 
cers in the fertlement at prefent be increafed. The 
governor is allowed to grant pardons in all cafes, trea¬ 
son and wilful murder excepted ; and even in thefe 
he has authority-to flay the execution of the law until 
the king’s pleaffire ffiall be fignified. In cafe of the 
governor’s death, the lieutenant-governor takes his 
place ; and on his deceafe, the authority is lodged in 
the hands of the fenior officer. 

It was not long after the convifts were landed that 
there appeareJ a neceffity for affembling a criminal 
court: and it was accordingly convened by warrant 
from the governor. The members were thejudgead- 
vocate, who presided, three n.-val, and three marine 
officers. The number of members is limited by aft of 
parliament to feven: who are exprefsly ordered to be 


officers either of his majefly’s fea or land forces. The New-Hol- 
court being met, completely arrayed and armed as at land, 
a military tribunal, the judge advocate proceeds to ad- ' * " 

minifter the ufual oaths taken by jurymen in England 
to each membef; one of whom afterwards fwears him 
in a like manner. This ceremony being over, the 
crime is laid to the prifoner’s charge, and the queftion, 

“ guilty or not guilty” put to him. No law officer 
being appointed on the part of the crown, the party 
at whofe fuit he is tried is left to profecute the prifo- 
ner entirely byhimfelf. Allth'e vvitneffes are examined 
on oath ; and the decilion muff be given according to 
the laws of England, or “as nearly as may be, allow¬ 
ing for the circumftances and fituation of the ftttle- 
ment,” by a majority of votes, beginning with the 
youngeft member, and ending with the preiident of 
the court. No verdift, however, can be given in 
cafes of a capital nature, unlefs at lealt five of the fe¬ 
ven members concur therein. The evidence on both 
fides being finiihed, and the jwifoner’s defence heard, 
the court is cleared, and, on the judgment being fet¬ 
tled, is thrown open again, and fentence pronounced. 

During the time of fitting, the place in Which it is 
affembled, is direfted to be lurrounded by a guard un¬ 
der arms, and admiffion granted to every one who 
chufes to enter it. Of late, however, fays captain 
Tench, our colonifts are fuppofed to be in fuch a train 
of fubordination; as to make the prefence of fo large 
a military force unneceflary ; and two centinels in 
addition to the provoil martial are confidered as fuffi¬ 
cient. " 23 

The firft triafs which came before this court were Trials •£ ] 
thofe of three convifts, one of whom was coiivifted convids, 
of having ftruck a marine with a cooper’s adze, and &•* 
behaving otherwife in a molt fcandalous and riotous 
manner for this he was condemned to receive 130 
laffies, being afmallerpunilhment than afoldierwould 
have fuffered in a fimilar.cafe. A fecond, for having 
committed a petty theft, was fent to a fmall barren 
ifland, and kept there on bread and water only for a 
week. The third was fentenced to receive 50 laffies; 
but being recommended by the court to the governor, 
had his fentence remitted. The fame lenity, however, 
could not be obferved in all cafes. One fellow, who 
had been condemned to be hanged, was pardoned 
while the rope was about his neck, on condition that 
he wouldbecomethe common executioner ever after. 

He accepted the horrid office, but not without a paufe. 
Someexamplesoffeverity wereundoubtedly neceffary, 
and among thefe it is impoffible to avoid feeling fome 
regret for the fate of one who fuffered death for Heal¬ 
ing a piece of foap of eight-pence value : but by- the 
lafl letter of governor Phillip, we are informed that 
theconvifts in general are now behaving much better; 
more fo indeed than ever he expefted. The laft ftate- 
ment was of one woman who had fuffered for a rob¬ 
bery ; five children had died, and 28 been born. The 
wholeamount of the deaths 77, of the births 87. 

The number of convifts already fent to New South 
Wales amounts to 2000 and upwards—above 1800 are 
fince embarked for that fettlement. The annual ex¬ 
pellee of the civil and military eltablifliments at that 
place is nearly L. 10,000. 

Befides the criminal court, there is an inferior one 
compofed of the judge advocate, and one or more 

juftices. 
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New-Mcl- juflices of the peace, for the trial of finall mifde- 
land. mesuors. This court is like v ife empowered to decide 
' v all law-fails ; and its verdidt is final, except where 
the furn exceeds L.300, in which cafe an appeal can 
be made to England from its decree. In ca,fe of ne- 
ceflity, an admiralty court, «f which the lieutenant 
governor is judge, may alfo be fummoned for the trial 
of offences committed on the high fcas. 

Animals The quadrupeds on the continent of New-Holland 
found in hitherto difeovered arc principally of the Opoflum 
New-Hol- 0 f which the molt remarkable is the Kangaroo. 

**" ‘ There is alfo a fpecies of dogs very different from thofe 
known in Europe. Theyareextremelyfierce, andne- 
ver can be brought to the fame degree of familiarity 
with thofe we are acquainted with. Some of them 
have been brought to England, but ftill retain their 
ufual ferocity. There are a great many beautiful birds 
of various kinds ; among % which the principal are the 
black fwans already mentioned, and the oflrich or 
caffowary; which lafl arrives frequently atthe height 
of feven feet or more. Several kinds of ferpents, large 
fpiders, and fcolopendras, have alfo been met with. 
There are likewife many curious fillies ; though the 
finny tribe feem not to be fo plentiful on the coaft as 
to give any confiderable afliflance in the way of provi- 
fions for the colony. Some very large fharks have 
been feen in Port Jackfon, and two fmaller fpecies, 
one named the Port Jackfon fhark, the other Watt’s 
fhark. Thelatter, notwithllandingits diminutivefize, 
the mouth fcarce exceeding an inch in breadth, is ex- 
ceffively voracious. One of them having been taken 
and flung down upon the deck, lay there quiet for 
two hours; after which Mr Watts’s dog happening 
to pafs by, the fifli fprung upon it with all the ferocity 
imaginable, and feized it by the leg in fuch a manner 
that the animal could not difengage himfelf without 
afliflance. 

Climate. The climate of this continent appears not to be dif- 
agreeable, notwithflanding the violent complaints 
which fome have made about it. The heat has never 
been excefliveinfununer, nor is the cold intolerable in 
winter. Storms of thunder and lightning are fre¬ 
quent; but thefe are common to all warm countries ; 
and it has been fuppofed (though upon what foundation 
does not well appear) that were the country cleared of 
wood, and inhabited, thefe would in a great meafure 
ceafe. A fhock cf an earthqnake has likewife been 
felt; but thefe natural calamities arc incident to fome 
of the finefl countries in the world. It is not known 
46 whether there are any volcanoes or not. 

Account of ■ The inhabitants of New Holland are by all accounts 
the mhabi- reprefentedasthemoftmiferableandfavageraceofmor.. 
tants, tals,perhaps,exiflingon the face of the earth. Theygo 

entirely naked ; and thougk pleafed at firfl with fome 
ornaments which were given them, they foon threw 
them away as ufelefs. It does not appear, however, 
that they are infenfible of the benefits of clothing, or 
of fome of the conveniences which their new neigh¬ 
bours are in pefleffion of. Some of .them, whom the 
colonifls partly clothed, feemed to be pleafed with the 
comfortable warmth they derived from it; and they all 
exprefs a great defire for the iron tools which they fee 
their neighbours make ufe of. Their colour, ill the 
opinion of captain Cook, is rather a deep chocolate 
than a full black; but the filth with which their ikins 


are covered, prevents the true colour of them from sp- New-Hol- 
pearing. At fome of their interviews with the colo- land. 
nifls,feveral droll infianreshappenedofLheirmifiahing ' v ' 
the negroes among the colonifls for their own country¬ 
men. Notwithflanding their dilregard for European 
finery, they are fond of adorning, or rather deforming, 
their bodies with fears ; fo that fome of them cut the 
moft hideous figures that can be imagined. The fears 
thcmfelves have an uncommon appearance. Sometimes 
the flefh is raifed feveral inches from the fkiti, and ap¬ 
pears as if filled with wind; and all thefe feem to be 
reckoned marks of honour among them. Some of 
them perforate the cartilage of the nofe and thrnfl a 
large bone through it, an hideous kind of ornament 
humoroufly called by the failors their fprit-failyard. 

Their hair is generally fo much clotted with the red 
gum already mentioned, that they referable a mop. 

They alfo paint thenifelves with various colours like 
moflother favages : they will alfo fometimes ornament 
themfelves with beads and fliells, but make no ufe of 
the beautiful feathers procurable from the birds of the 
country. Edoit of the men want one of the fore-teeth 
in the upper jaw ; a cimmiftance mentioned by Dam- 
pier and other navigators; and this alfo appears to be 
a badge of honour among them. It is very common 
among the women to cut off the two lower joints of 
the little finger ; which, confidering the clumfinefs 
of the amputating inflruments they poffefs, mufl cer¬ 
tainly be a very painful operation. This was at firfl 
fuppoied to be peculiar to the married women, or thofe 
who had borne children, but fome of the oldefl wo¬ 
men were found without this diftin&ion, while it was. 
obferved in others who were very young. 

The New Hollanders appear extremely deficient in 
the ufeful arts. Of the cultivation of the ground they 
have no notion ; nor can they even he prevailed upon 
to eat bread or drefled meat. Hence they depend en¬ 
tirely for fuhfiflence on the fruits and roots they can 
gather, with the fifli they catch. Governor Phillip, 
alfo mentions their frequent fetting fire to the grafs, 
in order to drive out the opoffums and other animals 
from their retreats ; and we have already taken notice 
of their uling decoys for quails. As all thefe refources, 
however, mufl be at bell precarious, it is no wonder 
rhsttheyarefrequently diflrefledforprovifions. Thus, 
in the iummer-time they would eat neither the fhark 
nor fling-ray ; but in winter any thing was acceptable. 

A young whale being driven afhore, was quickly cut 
in pieces and carried off. They broiled it only long e- 
nough to fcorch the out fide ; and in this raw flate they 
eat all their fifli. They broil alfo the fern root and an¬ 
other whofe fpecies is unknown. Among the fruits 
ufed by them is a kind of wild fig; and they eat alfo- 
the kernels of a fruit refembling the pine apple. The 
principal part of their fiabliftence, however, is fifli; 
and when thefe happened to be fcarce, they were wont 
to watch the opportunity when the colonifls hauled the 
feine, and often feized the whole, though a part had 
formerly been offered or given them. They fometimes- 
firike the fifli from the canoes with their fpears, fome¬ 
times catch them with hooks, and r.'ifo make ufe of 
nets, contrary to the alfertion of Dr Hakefvvorth, 
who fays that none of thefe are to he met with among 
them. Their nets are generally made of the fibres of' 
the rtax plant, with very little preparation, and are- 

ftrong. 
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New-Hoi- fttong and heavy ; the lines of which they are com- 
laud. pofed twifled like whip-cord. Some of them, how- 
ever, appear to be made of the fur of an animal, and 
others of cotton. The melhes of their nets arc made 
of very large loops artificially inferted into each other, 
but without any knots. Their hooks are made of the 
infideof a (hell very much refemblingmother of pearl. 
The canoes in which they fifli are nothing more than 
large pieces of bark tied up at both ends with vines ; 
and confidering the flight texture of thefe veffels, we 
cannot but admire the dexterity with which they are 
managed, and the boldnefs with which they venture 
in them out tofea.They generally carry fire alongwith 
them in thefe canoes, to drefs their fifli when caught. 
When fifhing with the hook, if the fifli appears too 
flrong to be drawn afhore by the line, the canoe is 
paddled to the fhore ; and whileone man gently draws 
the fifli along, another Hands ready to flrikeit with a 
fpear, in which he generally fucceeds. There is no 
good reafon for fuppofing them to be cannibals, and 
they never eat animal fubftances but raw or next to it. 
Some of their vegetables are poifonous when raw, but 
deprived of this property when boiled. A convidlnn- 
happily experienced this by eating them in an un¬ 
prepared Hate ; in confequence of which he died in 
24 hours. The diflike of the New Hollanders to the 
European provilions has already been mentioned : if 
bread be given them, they chew and fpit it out again, 
feldom chooflng to fwallow it. They like fait beef 
and pork rather better ; but they could never be 
brought to tafle fpirits a fecond time. 

The huts of thefe favages are formed in the moft 
rude and barbarous manner that can be imagined. 
They confift only of pieces of bark laid together in 
the form of an Oven, open at one end, and very low, 
though long enough for a man to lie at full length. 
There is reafon, however, to believe, that they depend 
lefs on them for fhelter than on the caverns with 
which the rocks abound. They go invariably naked, 
as has already been obferved ; though we rauft not 
imagine that the cuftom of going naked inures them fo 
to the climate as to make theminfenfible to theinjuries 
of the weather. The coloiiifls had repeated opportu¬ 
nities ofobferving this, by feeing thenrfliivering with 
cold in the winter time, or huddling together in heaps 
in their huts or in caverns, till afire could be kindled 
to warm them. It is probable, however, notwith- 
flanding theft extreme barbarity, that fome know¬ 
ledge of the arts willfoon be introduced among them, 
as fome have been feen attentively confidering the 
utenfils and conveniencies of the Europeans, with a 
view, feemingly of making fimilar improvements of 
their own. It has alfo been obferved, that in fome 
things-they poffefs a very great power of imitation. 
They can imitate the fongs and language of the Eu¬ 
ropeans almofl inftantaneoufly, much better than the 
latter can imitate theirs by long practice. Their ta¬ 
lent for imitation is alfodifcernible in their fculptures 
reprefenting men and other animals everywhere met 
with on the rocks ; which, though rude, are very 
furprifing for people who have not the knowledge 
even of conflrudting habitations in the leaf! comfort¬ 
able for themfelves, or even clothes to preferve them 
from the cold. 

In their perfons, the New Hollanders are aftive, vi¬ 


gorous, and flout, though generally lean. Dampier New-Hol- 
aflertsthat they have adimnefsof fight; though later land. 

navigators have determined this to be a miftake, af- '-«-' 

cribing to them on the contrary, a quick and piercing 
fight. Their fenfe of fmelling is alfo very acute. One 
of them having touched apieceof pork, held out his 
finger for his companion to fmell with flrong marks 
of difguft. The only kind of food they eagerly ac¬ 
cept of is fifli. Their behaviour with regard to the 
women has been hitherto nnaccountable to the colo- 
nifts. Few of them, comparatively fpeaking, have 
been feen ; and thefe have fometimes kept back with 
the moft jealous fenfibility ; fometimes offered with 
the greateft familiarity. Such of the females as have 
been feen, have foft and pleafing voices ; and not- 
withftanding their barbarifm and exceflive rudenefs, 
feem not to be entirely deflitute of modefty. 

The New Hollanders generally difpl ay great per- 
fonal bravery on the appearance of any danger. An 
old man, whom governor Phillip had treated with 
fome familiarity, took Occafion to fteal a fpade ; but 
being taken in thefafl, the governor gave him a few 
flight flaps on the (houlder; on which the old man 
caught hold of a fpear, and, coming up to him, feem- 
ed for fome time determined to ftrike, though hadlie 
done fo, it would have been impoffible for him to 
efcape, being then furrounde.d by the officers and fol- 
diers. No encounters between parties of the natives 
themfelves have been obferved, though from fome cir- 
cumftancesit appears that wars are carried on among 
them. They have more than once been feen affembled 
as if bent on fome expedition. An officer one day 
met 14 of them marching along in a regular Indian 
file through the woods, each man having a fpear in 
one hand and a ftone in the other. A chief appeared 
at their head, who was diftinguilhed from the reft by 
being painted. They paffed on peaceably, though 
greatly fuperior in numbers to our people. On another 
occafion they offered no hoftilities when affembled to 
the number of 200 or 300, and meeting the governor 
attended only by a fmall party. With all their cou¬ 
rage,however, they are much afraid of a mufleet, and 
almofl equally fo of a red coat, which they know to be 
the martial drefs of the Europeans. The mifehief 
which they have hitherto done has been exercifed 
only on fome ftraggling cenvidts, moft of whom pro¬ 
bably have been the firft aggreffors. 

Thoughthefe favagesallow their beardsto growto 
a confiderable length, it does not appear that they 
look upon them to be any ornament, but rather the 
contrary, as appears from thefollowinginftance. Some 
young gentlemen belonging to the Sirius, one day 
met an old man in the woods with a beard of conft- 
derable length. This his new acquaintance let him 
know-that they would rid him of, ftroaking their 
chins, andfhowing him the fmoothnefs of them at the 
fame time. At length the old fellow conlented ; and 
one of the youngfters taking a penknife from his poc- • 
ket, and making the heft fubftitute for lather he 
could, performed the operation with fuch fuccefs that 
the Indian feemed highly delighted. In a few days 
he paddled alongfide of the Sirius again, pointing to 
his beard ; but could not by any means be prevailed 
upon to enter the fhip. On this a barber was fent 
down to him, who again freed him from hie beard, at 

which 
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New-Hol- which lie exprefled the utmofl fatisfa&ion. It has, 
land, however, been found impofliblc to form any kind of 

C-v-- permanent mtercourfe with the natives, though many 

attempts have been made for that purpofe ; but in his 
letter above quoted, governor Phillip declares that he 
has not the leall apprehenfion of their doing any da¬ 
mage to the colony. At firH the colonilts imagined 
the lpears of the ^ew-Hollanders to be very trivial 
weapons ; but it now appears that they are capable of 
inflicting very grievous and mortal wounds. They 
are fometimes pointed with a (harp piece of the fame 
reed of which the (hafts are made, but more frequently 
with the (harp bone of the iling-ray. They certainly 
burn their dead ; which perhaps has given rife to the 
report of their being eanibals. Governor Phillip, ob- 
ferving the ground to be railed in feveral places, caufed 
one of thefe tumuli to be opened, in which were found 
a jaw-bone half confumed and fome afhes. From the- 
manner in which the alhes are depofited, it appears 
that the body has been laid at length, railed from the 
ground a little fpace, and confumed in that poHiire ; 
being afterwards lightly covered with mould. 

The only domeflic animals they have are the dogs al¬ 
ready mentioned, which refemble the fox-dogof Eng¬ 
land. In their language thefe animals are called dingo; 
but all other quadrupeds without exception they name 

ktuigaroo _They feem very little given to thieving in 

comparifon with the inhabitants of molt of the South 
Sea illands ; and are very honefl among themfelves, 
leaving their fpears and other implements open on the 
beach, in full and perfeft fecuruy of their remaining 
untouched. They are very expert at throwing their 
javelins, and will hiiamark with great certainty at a 
confiderable diftanees and itfeems that fometimes they 
kill the kangaroo with this weapon, a» a longfplinter 
of one of the fpears was taken out of the thigh of one of 
thefe animals, theflefh having clofed over it complete¬ 
ly. The people are more numerous than was at firft 
imagined, though dill the number of inhabitants mull 
be accounted few in comparifon to the extent of coun¬ 
try ; and there is great reafon to believe that the in¬ 
terior parts are uninhabited. 

The New-Hollanders bake their provifions by the 
help of hot Hones, like the inhabitants of the South- 
fea iflands. They produce fire with great facility ac¬ 
cording to Captain Cook, but with difficulty accord¬ 
ing to later accounts, andfpreadit in a wonderful man¬ 
ner. To produce it, they take two pieces of dry 
foft wood ; oue is a flick about eight or nine inches 
long, the other piece is flat. The flick they ffiape 
into an obtufe point at one end ; and preffing it upon 
the other, turn it nimbly, by holding it between both 
their hands, as we do a chocolate-mill; often (hifting 
their hands up, and then moving them down upon it, 
to increafe the preflure as much as poffible. By this 
method they get fire in lefs than two minutes, and 
from the fmalleH fpark they increafe it with great 
fpeed and dexterity. “ We have often feen (fays cap¬ 
tain Cook) one of them run along the fhore, to all 
appearance with nothing in his hand, who Hooping 
down for a moment, at the diflance of every fifty or 
an hundred yards left fire behind him, as we could 
fee, firfi by the fmoke, and then by the flame along 
the drift of wood and other litter which was fcatter- 
ed along the place, We had the curiofity to examine 


one of thefe planters of fire when he fet off, and we Holland, 
faw him wrap up a fmall fpark in dry grafs, which Hollar, 

when he had run a little way, having been fanned by -- v - 

the air that his motion produced, began to blaze ; he 
then laid it down in a place convenient for his purpofe, 
inclofing a fpark of it in another quantity of grafs, 
and fo continued his courfe.” 

Holland in commerce, a fine and clofe kind of 
linen, fo called from its being firfl manufactured in 
Holland. 

HOLLAR (Wenceflans), a celebrated engraver, 
born at Prague in 1607. His parents were in a gen¬ 
teel line of life ; and he was at firH defigned for the 
ffudy of the law. But the civil commotions, which 
happened in his youth, ruining his family affairs, he 
was obliged to fhift for himfelf ; and by difeovering 
fome genius for the arts, he was placed with Marian, 
a very able defigner and engraver of views. Being 
himfelf a man of great ingenuity, he profited haflily 
from the inflruftion of his tutor. He principally ex¬ 
celled in drawing geometrical and perfpe&ive views 
and plans of buildings, ancient and modern cities and 
towns; alfo landfcapes, and etery kind of natural and 
artificial curiofities; which be executed with a pen in a 
very peculiar Hyle, excellently well adopted to the pur¬ 
pofe. He travelled through feveral of the great citiesjof 
Germany; and, notwithHanding all his merit, met with 
fo little encouragement, that he found it very difficult 
to fupport himfelf. The earl of Arundel being in Ger¬ 
many took him under his protection, brought him to 
England, and recommended him to the favour of 
Charles I. He engraved a variety of plates from the 
Arundel collection, and the portrait of the earl himfelf 
on horfeback. The civil wars, which happened foon 
after in England, ruined his fortune. He was taken pri- 
foner, with fome of the royal party, and with difficulty 
efcaped j when he returned to Antwerp and joined 
his old patron the earl of Arundel. He fettled in that ' 
city for a time, and publifhed a confiderable number of 
plates ; but his patron going to Italy foon after for 
the benefit of his health. Hollar fell again intodif- 
trefs, and was obliged to work for the print and book- 
fellersof Antwerp at very low prices. At the reflora- 
tion he returned into England ; where, though he had 
fufficient employment, the prices he received for his 
engravings were fo greatly inadequate to the labour 
neceffarily required, that he could bat barely fublifl; 
and the plague, with the fucceeding fire of London, 
putting for fome time an effectual Hop to bufinefs, his 
affairs were fo much embarralfed, that he was never 
afterwards able to improve his fortune. It is faid that 
he ufed to work for the boolcfellers at the rate of four- 
pence an hour and always had an hour-glafs before 
him. He was fo fcrupulouily exaft, that when obliged 
to attend the calls of nature, or whilH talking, though 
with the perfons for whom he was working and about 
their owfi bufinefs, he conHantly laid down the glafs, 
to prevent the fand from running. Neverthelefs, all 
his great induHry, of which his numerous works bear 
fufficient teflimony, could not procure him a fufficient 
maintenance. It is melancholly to add, that on the 
verge of his 70th year, lie was attached with an execu¬ 
tion at his lodgings in Gardner’s lane, Weflminfler; 
when he defired only the liberty of dying in his bed, 
and that he might not be removed to any other prifon 

than 
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Hollar than the grave : a favour which it is uncertain wbe- 
|| ther he obtained or not. He died, however, in 1677. 

Holocauft. —His worksamount nearly to 24,000 prints according 
v ^ to Vertue’s Catalogue; and the lovers of the art are al¬ 
ways zealous to colled! them. Generally fpeaking, they 
are etchings performed almoft entirely with the point; 
and their merits are thus characterized by Mr Strutt: 
“ They poffefs great fpirit, with aflonilhing freedom 
and ligh tnefs, especially when we confider how highly 
he has finilhed fome of them. His views of abbeys, 
churches, ruins, &c. with his Ihells,muffs, and every 
fpecies of hill life, are admirable; his landfcapes fre¬ 
quently have great merit; and his dihant views of 
towns and cities are not only executed in a very accu¬ 
rate, but a very plea ling manner.” A fomewhat colder 
character is given of them by Mr Gilpin in his EfTay 
on Prints: “ Hollar gives us views ofparticular places, 
which he copies with great truth, unornamented as he 
found them. If we are fatisfied with exadt reprefenta- 
tions, we have them no where better than in Hollar’s 
works: but if we expedt pidtures, we muh feek them 
elfewhere. Hollar was an antiquarian and adraughtf- 
man ; but feems to have been little acquainted with 
the principles of painting. Stiffnefs is his charadter- 
ihicj and a painful exadtnefs void of tahe. His 
larger views are mere plans. In fotae of his fmaller, 
at the cxpence of infinite pains, fomething of an ef- 
fedt is fometimes produced. But in general, we con¬ 
fider him as a repofitory of curiofities, a record of anti¬ 
quated dretfes, abolilhed ceremonies, and edifices now 
in ruins.” 

HOLLOA, in the fea-language, an exclamation 
of anfwer, to any perfon who calls to another to 
afk fome queftion, or to give a particular order. Thus, 
if the mailer intends to give any order to the people 
in the main-top, he previoufly calls Main top, hoay ! 
to which they anfwer, Holloa! to fhow that they hear 
him, and are ready. It isalfo the firft anfwer in hail¬ 
ing a fliip at a dillance. See Hailing. 

HOLLY, in botany. See Ilex. 

Sea-HoLLY. See Eryngium. 

HOLM (Sax. hulmus, infula aninica), denotes an 
ifle or fenny ground, according to Bede : or a river- 
idand. And where any place is called by that name, 
and thisfyllable is joined with any other in the names 
of plaees, it fignifies a placefurrounded with water; as 
the Flatholmes and Steph.olmes in the Severn near 
Briflol: but if the fituation of the place is not near 
the water, it may then fignify a hilly place ; holm in 
Saxon, lignifying alfo “ a hill or cliff'.” 

HOLOCAUST (formed from «x«c “whole,” and 
**ia> “ I confume with fire),” a kind of facrifice, 
wherein the whole offering is burnt or confumed by- 
fire, as an acknowledgement that God, the creator, 
preserver, and lord of all, was worthy of all honour 
and worlhip, and as a token of mens giving themfelves 
entirely up to hitn. It is called alfo in Scripture a 
burnt-offering. —Sacrifices of this fort arc often men¬ 
tioned by the heathens as well as Jews ; particularly 
fiy Xenophon, Cyropced. lib. viii. p. 464 .ed. Hutchinf. 
1738, who fpeaks of facrificing holocaufls of oxen to 
Jupiter, and of horfes to the fun : and they appear to 
have been in ufe long before the infiitution of the other 
Jcwilh faerifices by the law of Mofes ; (fee Job i. 5. 
xlii. 8. and Gen. xxii. 13. viii. 20). On this account, 
* I 


the Jews, who would not allow the Gentiles to offer Holoferne*. 
on their altar any other faerifices peculiarly enjoined ' v " 
by the law of Mofes, admitted them by the Jewilh 
priefls to offer holocaufls; becaufe thefe were a fort 
of faerifices prior to the law, and common to all nations. 

During their fubjeCbon to the Romans, it was no un¬ 


common thing for thofe Gentiles to offer faerifices to 
the God of Ifrael at jerufalem. Holocaufls were deem¬ 
ed by the Jews the mofl excellent of all their facrifi- 
ces. It is laid, that this kind of facrifice was in com¬ 


mon ufe among the heathens, till Prometheus intro¬ 
duced the cuftom of burning only a part, and referving 
the remainder for his own ufe. See Sacrifice. 


HOLOFERNES, lieutenant-general of the armies 
of Nebuchadonofor king of Aflyria, who having in a 
remarkable encounter overcome Arphaxad king of the 
Medes, fent 10 all the neighbouring nations with an 
intention of obliging them this way to fubmit to his 
empire, pretending that there could be no power 
capable of refilling him. At the fame time Holofer- 
nes, st the head of a powerful army, palled the Eu¬ 
phrates, entered Cilicia and Syria,and Subdued almolt 
all the people of thefe provinces. 

Being refolved to make a conqueft of Egypt, he ad¬ 
vanced towards Judaea, little expecting to meet with 
any refinance from the Jews. In the mean time, he 
was informed that they were preparing to oppofe him; 
and Achior the commander of the Ammonites, who 
had already fubmitted to Holofernes, and was with 
fome auxiliary troops in his army, reprefented to him 
that the Hebrews were a people protected in a parti¬ 
cular manner by God Almighty folong as they were 
obedient to him ; and therefore he could not flatter 


himfelf with expectations of overcoming them, unlefs 
they had committed fomeoffence againftGod, whereby 
they niightbecomeunworthyofhis protection. Holo¬ 
fernes, difregarding this difeourfe, commanded Achior 
to be conveyed within fight of the walls of Bethulia, 
and tied to a tree, and left there, whither the Jews 
came and loofed him. 


Iu the mean time Holofernes formed the fiege of 
Bethulia; and having cut off the water which fupplied 
the city, and fit guards at the only fountain which 
the beiieged had near the walls, the inhabitants were 
foon reduced to extremity, and refolved to furrendcr, 
if God did not fend them fuccour in five days. Ju¬ 
dith, being informed of their refolution, conceived the 
defign of killingTIolofornes in his camp. She took 
her finefl clothes, and went out of Bethulia with her 
maid-fervant ; and being brought to the general, fhe 
pretended that fhe could no longer endure the fins and 
excefles of the Jews, and that God had infpired her 
with the defign of furrejtdering herfelf to him.—As 
foon as Holofernes, faw her, he was taken with her 
beauty ; and fome days after invited her to a great 
feafl, which he prepared for the principal officers of 
his army. But he drank fo much wine, that deep 
and drunkennefs hindered him from fatisfying his paf- 
fton. Judith, who in the night was left alone in his 
tent, cut off his head with his own fword ; and de¬ 
parting with her fervant from the camp, (he returned 
to. Bethulia with the head of Holofernes. As foon as 


it was day, the befieged made a fally upon the ene¬ 
mies, who going into their general’s tent, found his 
headlefs carcafe wallowing in its own blood. They 

then 
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Hologra- then difccrned that Judith had deceived them, arid fled 
phum with precipitation, leaving the camp abounding with 
U rich fpoils: the Jews purfued them, killed a great num- 
IlolothH- ^ cr t {j ern> allc } returned loaded with booty. 

. T ' A J There is a great diverfity of opinions concerning the 

time when this war between Holofernes and the Jews 
happened. Some date it from the captivity of Baby¬ 
lon, in the reign of Manalfeh, and pontificate of Elia* 
kim the high-pricll; others place it at forne time af¬ 
ter the captivity; and fome doubt the truth of the 
whole tranfadlion. See the article Judith. 

HOLOGRAPHUM (cotnpofed of ox« c “ all,” and 
yfa<pa “ I write”), ill the civil law, fomething writ¬ 
ten wholly in the hand-writing of the perfon who 
figns it. The word is chiefly ufed in fpeaking of a 
teftament written wholly in the teftator’s own haud. 

The Romans did not approve of holographic tef- 
taments; and, though Valentinian autborifed them 
by a novel, they are not ufed where the civil law is 
in full force. 

HOLOSTEUM, in botany: A genus of the tri- 
gyttia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 22d or¬ 
der, Caryophyllei. The calyx is pentaphyllous; the 
petals five, the capfule unilocular, and nearly cylin¬ 
drical, opening at top. 

HOLOTHURIA, in zoology, a genus belonging 
to the order of vermes mollufca. The body detached, 
naked, gibbous, terminated by the anus. Many ten- 
tacula at the other extremity, furrounding the mouth. 
There are nine fpecies, all inhabitants of the ocean. 
The following deferiptions of three fpecies are given 

ecxxxv Mr Barbut. . 

x. The tremula, or quivering holothuria, “ com¬ 
monly meafures eight inches in length when dead ; but 
alive it extends itfelf ta more than a foot, or contra&s 
its body into a ball. Its figure is cylindric, the dia¬ 
meter of which is every way equal to an inch and a few 
lines. The back of a dark brown proudly bears a va¬ 
riety of flefhy pyramid-like nipples, of a dark colour 
likewife at their bafts, but white at their apex. They 
are obferved to be of two different fizesthe larger 
occupy the length of the back, in number 14 on each 
fide, at the difiance of fix lines one from the other, 
when the holothuria is contra<51ed, but the intervening 
fpace is full eight lines when the animal is extended. 
Others like thefe are placed here and there protnif- 
cuoufly. The lefs arefcattered in like manner, with¬ 
out order, in every part of the back. Out of them 
all exfudes a whitilh mucilage ferving to lubricate the 
body. Hence all the forefaid nipples feem to be fo 
many glands furniflied with an excretory du£t, the 
aperture of which is fo minute as not to be difeo- 
verable by the help of a common glafs. Thnt they 
are moreover provided with various mufcles follows 
lienee, that the holothuria can raife and obi iterate them 
at pleaiure. While the large papillae are quite ereft, 
their axis and the diameterof their bale meafures three 
lines. The belly or part oppoiite to the back in the 
holothuria is of a pale brown and fet all over with cy¬ 
lindric tentacula, in fuch numbers that the head of a 
pin could fcarce find room between. Their diameter 
is not much above a line, and their length is that 
of four lines. They are of a fhining whitenefs, 
except the extremity which is of a dark colour, 
Vol. VIII. 


and fliaped like a foeket. By the help of thefe ten- Helnthu- 
tacula the holothuria fixes its body at the bottom of ria, 
the fea, fo as not to be eafily forced away by tempefis, Hol ftem, 
which would otherwife happen the more frequently, v 
as this zoophite dwells near the fhores where the wa¬ 
ter fcarce rifes to a fathom’s height. Now if it ad¬ 
heres to other bodies by means of its ventral tentacula, 
their point nmfi neceflarily have the form of a foeket, 
as the cuttle-filh, fea-urchins, and fiar-fiih have theirs 
ihaped, by which they lay hold of any other body. 

From this fituation of the holothuria at the bottom 
of the fea, which it alfo retains when kept in a veflel 
filled with fea-water, it mull be evident to any one, 
that I have not groundlefsly determined which was its 
back, and which its belly, which otherwife in a cy¬ 
lindric body would have been a difficult talk. But as 
all animals uniformly walk or refi upon their bellies, 
and the holothuria has likewife that part of its body 
turned to the earth on which the cylindric tentacula 
are to be feen, it is clear that part is the abdomen or 
belly of this zoophite. However, both the abdominal 
and dorfal tentacula are raifed and obliterated at the 
animal’s pleafure; from which it is no light conjedlurc 
to conclude, that they are furnilhed with elevating 
and depreffing mufcles, and particularly becaufe all the 
forefaid tentacula difappear after the animal’s death : 
and hence it farther appears, that all naturalifis have 
given the r-eprefentation of a dead holothuria, feeing 
they have afligned it no tentacula. I enterrain fome 
doubt whether the illuftrious Linnasns hirofelf did not 
draw his generical character of the holothuria from a 
dead fubjell, as he makes no mention of thefe tenta¬ 
cula.” 

2. The pbyfalis, or bladder-fhapedholothuria. The 
body of this fpecies is oval, approaching to triangular, 
of a gloily tranfparency ; the back lharp edged, of a 
dark green colour, whence run out a number offinews; 
anteriorly the body is of a reddilh hue. The trunk 
fpiral, reddilh towards the thicker end, Man^ ten¬ 
tacula of unequal length under that thicker end ; the 
Ihorter ones are taper and thicker, the middle ones ca¬ 
pillary, the point clay colour and in lhape like a ball ; 
the refi which are longer are filiform, of which the 
middlemoft is thicker and twice as long. Brown, in 
his Jamaica, calls it a diaphanous bladder with nume¬ 
rous tentacula reprefenting a man’s belly ; above it is 
furnilhed with a comb full of cells ; under th e other ex¬ 
tremity hang a number of branchy tentacula. It in¬ 
habits the feas. 

3. The Pentadtes, or five-rowed holothum, has the 
mouth encompaffed with tentacula, the body bearing 
tentacula five different ways. The animal is of a red 
colour, nearly oval, or fomewhat cylindrical, affuming 
various lhapes. The mouth is fet round with ten rays 
briflly at the points. The body longitudinally doted 
in five places with clay-coloured hollow warts, fitu- 
ate two together. It inhabits the fea of Norway, ta¬ 
king in and calling out again the water, as it either 
fwims or dives to the botom. 

HOLSTEIN, a dueby of Germany, bounded by 
the German ocean on the weft; the Baltic, or the 
gulph of Lubeck, on the eall ; the duchy of Meck¬ 
lenburg on the fouth-eaft; that of Bremen, with the 
river Elbe, on the fonth-weft ; and Lunenburg, with 
the territory of Hamburgh, on the fouth. Its greateft 
4 I length 
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Holftein, length is about 80 miles, and its breadth 60. The 

1 -o-' diocefe of Eutin, and the county of Ranzan, though 

they make a part of the duchy of Holftein, yet being 
lands belonging to the empire and circle, (hall be dc- 
fcribed feparately. 

A great part of this country confifts of rich mar(h* 
land, which being much expofed to inundations both 
from the fea and rivers, dykes have been raifed. at a 
great expence to guard and defend them. The pa- 
ltures in the marlhes are fo rich, that cattle are bred 
in vaft. numbers and fattened in them, and great 
quantities of excellent butter and cheefe made of their 
milk. They are alfo very fruitful in wheat, barley, 
peafe, beans, and rape-feed. In the more barren, 
fandy, and heathy parts of the country, large flocks 
of lheep are bred and fed : nor are orchards wanting, 
or woods, efpecially of oak and beech; nor turf, 
poultry, game, and >vild-fowl. Here is a variety 
both of fea and river iilh ; and the beef, veal, mut¬ 
ton, and lamb, are very fat and palatable. Holftein 
is alfo noted for beautiful horfes. The gentry ufually 
farm the cows upon their eftates to a Hollander, as 
he is called, who for every cow pays from fix to ten 
rix-dollars ; the owner providing pafture for them in 
fiammer, and draw and hay in winter. It is no un¬ 
common thing here to drain the ponds and lakes 
once in three or four years, and fell the carp, lam¬ 
preys, pike, and perch, found in them; then fow 
them for feveral years after with oats, or ufe them for 
pafture ; and after that lay them under water again, 
and breed filh in them. There are hardly any hills in 
the country ; but feveral rivers, of which the principal 
are the Eyder, the Stor, and the Trave. The duchy 
contains about 30 towns great and f»all: moll part 
of the peafants are under villenagc, being obliged to 
work daily for their lords, and not even at liberty to 
quit their eftates. The nobility and the proprietors 
of manors are poflefled of the civil and criminal jurif- 
diftion, with other privileges and exemptions. For¬ 
merly there were diets, but now they feem to be en¬ 
tirely kid afide: meetings, however, of the nobility 
are (fill held at Kiel. The predominant religion here 
is Lutheranifm, with fuperintendencies as in other 
Lutheran countries. In feveral places the Jews are 
allowed the exercife of their religion. At Gluck- 
ftadt and Altena are both Calvinift and Popiffi church¬ 
es ; and at Kiel a Greek Ruffian chapel. Beftdes 
the Latin fchools in the towns, at Altena is a gymna- 
fium, and at Kiel an univerftty. Notwithftanding this 
country’s advantageous fituation for commerce, there 
are few manufactures and little trade in it. Hamburg 
and Lubec fupply the-inhabitants with what they 
want from abroad ; from whence and Altena they ex¬ 
port fome grain, malt, grots, ftarch,buck-w'heat,peafe, 
beans, rapefeed, butter, cheefe, ffieep, fwine, horned 
cattle, horfes, and fiffi. The manufactures of the 
duchy are chiefly carried on at Altena, Kiel, and 
Gluckftadt. The duchy of Holftein confifts of the 
ancient provinces of Holftein, Stormar, Ditmarffi,and 
Wagria. It belongs partly to the king of Denmark 
and partly to the dukes of Holftein Gottorf and Ploen. 
Anciently the counts of Holftein were vaflals of the 
dukes of Saxony; but afterwards they received thein- 
veftiture of their territories from the emperor, or the 
! imops of Lubec in the emperor’s name, though now 


the inveftiture is given by the emperor in perfon. The Holftein 
king of Denmark appoints a regency over his part of [| 
Holftein and the duchy of Slelwick, which has its Holt, 
office at Gluckftadt. The feat of the great duke’s v 
privy council and regency-court, together with the 
chief confikory, which is united to it, is at Kiel: there 
are many inferior courts and conliftories, from which 
an appeal lies to the higher. In the duchy of Holftein, 
the government of the convents and nobility is, alter¬ 
nately in the king and duke for a year, from Mi¬ 
chaelmas to Michaelmas. The perfon in whom the 
government is lodged adminifters it by his regency. 

In fome cafes an appeal lies from this court to the Au- 
lic council or chamber at Wetzlar; the convents, the 
liobility, and the proprietors of manors in the country 
have a civil and criminal jurifdidlion over their eftates. 

The revenues of the fovereigns arife principally from 
their demefnes and regalia; beiides which, there is a 
land and feveral other taxes and imports. The duke’s 
income, fetting afide his ducal patrimony, has been 
eftimated at 70,000 or 80,000 pounds. The king 
ufually keeps here lome regiments of foot and one of 
horfe. With refpedt to the duke’s military force, it 
amounts to about 800 men. The king, on account 
of his lhare in this country, ftyles himfelf duke of Hol¬ 
ftein, Stormar , and Ditmarjh . The dukes both of 
the royal and princely houfe ftyle themfelves heirs of 
Norway, dukes of Slefwick, Holftein, Stormar, and 
Ditmarjh, and counts of Oldenburg and Delmenhorfl. 

On account of Holftein, both the king of Denmark 
and the grand duke have a feat and voice in the col¬ 
lege of the princes of the empire, and in that of the 
circle. Together with Mecklenburg they alfo nomi¬ 
nate an affelTor for this circle in the Aulic chamber. 

The matricular aflelTment of the whole duchy is 4 o 
horfe and 80 foot, or 8000 florins ; to the chamber of 
Wetzlar both princes pay 189 rix-dollars, 31 kruit- 
zers. In 1735, duke Charles Frederic of Holftein 
Gottorf founded an order of knighthood here, vfz. 
that of St Anne, the enfign of which is a red crofs, 
enamelled, and worn pendant at a red ribbon edged 
with yellow.—The principal places of that part of the 
duchy belonging to the king of Denmark and the 
duke of Ploen are Gluckftadt, Itzhoe, Rendfburg, 
and Ploen; and that part belonging to the great 
duke are Kiel, Oldenburg, Preetz, and Altena. 

HOLSTENIUS (Lucas), an ingenious and learn¬ 
ed German, born at Hamburg in 1596, was.bred a 
Lutheran ; but being converted to popery by father 
Sirmond the Jefuit, he went to Rome, and attached 
himfelf to cardinal Francis Barberini, who took him 
under his prote&ion. He was honoured by three 
popes; Urban VIII. gave him acanonry ofStPeter’s ; 
Innocent X. made him librarian of the Vatican ; and 
Alexander VII. Cent him in 1655 to queen Chriftina 
of Sweden, whofe formal profellion of the Catholic 
faith he received at Infpruck. He fpent his life in 
ftudy, and was very learned both in facred and pro¬ 
fane antiquity. He died in 1661 ; and though he 
was not the author of any great works, his notes and 
differtations on the works of others have been highly 
efteemed for the judgment and precifion with which 
they are drawn up. 

HOLT (Sis John), knight, eldeft fon of Sir Tho¬ 
mas Holt, ferjeant at law, was born in 1642. He en¬ 
tered 
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Holt tered bimfelf of Gray’s Inn in 1658 ; and applied to 

jj the common law with fo much indultry, that lie loon 

Holyhead, became a very eminent barrifter. In the reign of 

'- v James II. he was made recorder of London, which of- 

lice he difeharged with much applaufefor about ayear 
and an half ; but lolt his place for refuiing to expound 
the law fuitably to the king’sdefigns.- On the arrival 
of the prince of Orange, he was chofen a member of 
the convention parliament, which atforded him a good 
opportunity of difplaying his abilities ; fo that, as foon 
as the government was fettled, he wasmadelord chief 
juftice of the court of king’s bench, and a privy cottn- 
fellor. He continued chief juftice for 22 years, with 
great repute for fteadinefs, integrity, and thorough 
knowledge in his profeffion. Upon great occaftonshe 
aliened the law with intrepidity, though he thereby 
ventured to incur by turns the indignation of both the 
honfes of parliament. He publiflted fome reports, 
and died in 1 709. 

Holt (Sax.) “ a wood wherefore the names of 
towns beginning or ending with holt, as Buck-holt, 
&c. denote that formerly there was great plenty of 
wood in thofe places. 

HOLY. See Holiness. 

HOLY-GHOST, or Holy Spirit. The Spirit of 
God. See Trinity. 

Order of the Holy Ghost, the principal military 
order in France, inftituted by Henry III. in 1569. 
It confifts of 100 knights, who are to make proof of 
their nobility for three defeents. The king is the 
grand-mailer or fovereign ; and as fuch takes an oath 
on his coronation-day to maintain the dignity of the 
order. 

The knights wear a golden crofs, hung about their 
necks by a blue filk ribbon or collar. But before 
they receive the order of the Holy-Gholt, that of St 
Michael is conferred as a neceftary degree; and for this 
reafon their arms are furrounded with a double collar. 

HOLY HEAD, a town and cape of the ifleof Angle- 
fea in Wales, and in the Irilh channel, where people 
ufually embark for Dublin, there being three packet- 
boats that fail for that city every Monday, Wednef- 
day, and Friday, wind and weather permitting. It is 
276 miles from London, and has a very convenient 
harbour for the northern trade, when taken Ihortby 
contrary winds. It is fiuated near the extremity of 
the Ille, and is joined to the north-well part of it by 
a ftone bridge of one arch. It has a fmall market on 
Saturdays. The parilh is about five or fix miles long, 
and two or three broad, bounded nearly by the fea. 
The church Hands above the harbour, within an old 
quadrangular fortification, with a baftionat each cor¬ 
ner, built about 450, On a mountain near it is ano¬ 
ther old fortification, called Tarris Munimentum, 
which is an old Hone wall without mortar, and in its 
centre is a fmall turret, and contains a well of water. 
Holyhead was frequently formerly vifited by Irilh ro¬ 
vers, and was defended as a place of confequence. 
There are feveral remains of old fortifications and 
Druidical antiquities in its neighbourhood, as well as 
chapels of religious worlhip. The parilh church of 
Holyhead was built in the reign of Edward III. and 
is in the form of a crofs, with a porch andfleeple very 
antique. There was au old chapel near the church, 
now convened into a fchool-houle. A falt-houfe was 


erected on an iiland ill the harbour in queen Anne’s Holyhead, 
reign, but it is now in ruins. The town is little more Holy- ’ 
than afilhing town, rendered conliderable by being the Bland. 

place of pallage to Ireland. It has three good inns. *-- 

The p illage lienee to Ireland is in general about twelve 
hours. There is 90 frelh water here except from rain, 
nor any bread fold but what comes from Ireland. 

A bath and alfembly-room were erected here in 1770. 

Under the mountains that overhang the town isa large 
cavern in the rock, fupportedby natural pillars, called 
theParliament-houie, aceeffibleonly by boats, and the 
tide runs intoit. If this harbour was properly repaired, 
and ware-houfes built, it would be very convenient 
for the Irilh to import fuch of their goods as pay Eng- 
lilh duty, it being but a few hours fail from Dublin. 

Befides, the t Dublin merchants might come over with 
the packet to fee their goods landed. The commodities 
are, butter, cheefe, bacon, wild-fowl, loblters, crabs, 
oyfters,razor-filh,fliriin[fei,herrings,cod-fi!h,whitings, 
whiting-pollacks,cole-fith, fea- tenches, turbots, foies, 
flounders, rays, and plenty of other fifli. On the rocks 
the herb grows of which they make kelp, a fixed fait 
ufed in making glafs, and in alum works. In the 
neighbourhood there is a large vein of white fullers 
earth and another of yellow, which might be ufeful 
to fullers. On the ifle of Skerries, nine miles to the 
north, js a light-houfe, which may be feen 24 miles 
off. Large flocks of puffins are often feen here : they 
all come in one night, and depart in the fame manner. 

HOLY-Island, a fmalliilandlying 04 thecoatl of 
England, 10 miles fouth-eafl of Berwick, in Northum¬ 
berland. Bede calls it a femi-ifland, being, asheob- 
ferves, twice an iiland and twice a continent in one day: 
for at the flowing of the tide, it is encompafied by wa. 
ter ; and at the ebb, there is an almoftdry palfage, both 
for horfes and carriages, to and from the main land ; 
from which, if meafured in a flraight line, it is diflant 
about two miles eallward; but on account of fome 
quickfandspalfengers are obliged to make fo many de¬ 
tours, that thelength of the way is nearly doubled.The 
water over tliefe fiats at fpring tides is only feven feet 
deep—This iiland was by the Britons called Inis Me - 
dicante ; alfo Lindisfarne, from the fmall rivulet of 
Lindi or Landi, which here runs into the fea, and the 
Celtic word Fahren or “ recefsand on account of 
its being the habitation of fome of the firft monks in 
this country, it afterwards obtained its prefent name of 
Holy-ljland. It meafures from eaft to weft about two 
miles and a quarter, and its breadth from north to 
fouth is fcarcely a mile and an half. A t the north-weft 
part there runs out a fpit of land of about a mile in 
length. The monaftery isfituated at the fouthermoft 
extremity ; and at a fmall diftance north of it Hands 
the village. On this iiland there is plenty of fiffi and 
fowl; but the air and foil are bad. There is not a 
tree on the iiland. The village which Hands on a 
riling ground, confifts of but a few fcattered houfes, 
chiefly inhabited by fifliermen ; and it lias two inns. 

The north and eaft co aj^^ e formed of perpendicular 
rocks, the ^ther fides>» r ,f . try gradual Hopes to the 
fands. There is a commodious harbor; defended by 
a block-houfe; which laft was furprifed and taken in . 1 
1715, but was foon inverted and retaken. 

Holy-iiland, though really part of Northumberland, 
belongs to Durham; and all civil difputcs mull be de¬ 
ft 1 2 termined 
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Holy- termined by the juflices of that county.—-It was a 
_ lfiand. very ancient epifcopal feat, Ardan the firfl bifhop, 
v ' after relidingin it 14 years, died and was buried here 
A. D. 651. Finan, his fticceflor, built a wooden 
church, thatched with reeds, butbefore theendof the 
century covered with lead by bilhop Eardbert. St 
Cuthbert, who from a poor Ihepherd became monk of 
JMelrofs 15 years, was prior here ia more, when he 
retired to one of the barren Farn rocks, from whence 
he was called to this fee, which he .held only two 
years, and returned to his retirement, where he died, 
and was buried at the eafl end of his oratory, where 
his ftone coffin is ftill lhown. His body was found 
frefii 11 years after his death. Lindisfarn was ruined 
by the Danes, A. D. 793, when the monks carried 
his body about for feveu years, and at lalt fettled at 
Chefler-le-ftreet, whether the fee was tranflated, and 
where it continued many years. On a fecond dcflruc- 
tion of the monallery by the Danes they were remov¬ 
ing to Rippon, but flopped by a miracle at Durham, 
where the faint continued till the reformation, when 
his body was found entire, and privately buried in a 
wooden coffin,as fome pretend,near the clock, but more 
probably in the ground under where his flirine flood. 
The entrochi found among the rocks at Landisfarn 
are called "St Cuthbert’s beads, and pretended to be 
made by him in the night. Eighteen bifhops fat here 


till the removal of the fee to Chefler/which had eight Holy-Rood 
more till the removal to Durli .m, A. D, 995. Lin- Hoiy.vill. 
disfarn became a cell to that Benedidtine monaftery, v 
Valued at 48 1 .per ann. The north andfouth walls of 
the church are Handing, much inclined ; part of the 
weft end remains, but the eafl is down. The columns 
of the nave are of four different forts, 12 feet high,and 
5 feet diameter, maffy and richer than thofe of Dur¬ 
ham ; the bafes and capitals plain,Supporting circular 
arches. Over each arch are large windows in pairs, 
feparated by a fliort column, and over thefeare (mail, 
er fingle windows. In the north and fouth walls are 
fome pointed arches. The length of the body is ij 3 
feet, breadth 18 feet, and with the two ailes 36 feet; 
bat it may be doubted whether there ever was a tran- 
fept. One arch of the centre tower remains adorned 
at its entrance from the nave with Saxon zigzag. 
Somewhat to the eafl is the bafe of a crofs, and to 
the weft the prefent parifh-church (a). 

How-Rood Day , a feflival obferved by the Roman 
catholics, in memory ofthe exaltationof our Saviour’s 
crofs. See Cross and Exaltation, 

Holywell, a townofNorth Wales, inthecounty 
of Flint. It is a place of great note, for the well of 
St Winnifred, who is reputed a virgin martyr ; and it 
is much frequented by people that come to bathe in it, 
as well as by popifh pilgrims out of devotion. The 

fpring 


(a) A referen?e was inadvertently made to this article for a defeription of BAMBOROUGH, as if it had 
been fituatedupon, or belonging to ,Holy-IJJand. — Bambo rough liesfeveral miles to the fouth, andisfltuated 
on the mainland. The town is now an inconfiderable village ; but it once was a royal borough, and fetu two 
members: It even gave name to a large trad! extending fouth ward, which was called Bamborougbjbit e . Ithad 
alfo three religious foundations ; a houfe of friars preachers founded by Henry III. a cell of canons regular of 
St Auflin, and an hofpital. Its very ancient caflle Hands on an almofl perpendicular rock clofe to the fea, 
and acceflible only on the fouth-eafl fide,on a fpot where, according to the monkifh hiftorians, there flood the 
caule 6r palace of the kings of Northumberland ; built, as it is faid, by king Ida, who began his reign about 
the year 559. Part of the prefent ruins are by fome fuppofed to be the remains of king Ida’s work. The 
ancient nam e of this place was, it is faid ,Bebbauborough ; whofe nameCambden, from the authority of Bede, ima¬ 
gines borrowed from Bebba, Ida’s queen : but the author of the additions to that writer is of a contrary opi¬ 
nion, as in the Saxon copy it is called Cyncl'tcanberg, or the “ royal manfion.” According to Florilegus, king 
Ida at firfl fenced it only with a wooden inclofure, but afterwards furrounded it with a wall. It is thus de¬ 
ferred by Roger Hoveden, who wrote in the year 1192: “ Bebba is a very ftrong city, but not exceedingly 
large; containing not more than two or three acres of ground. It has but one hollow entrance into it, 
which is admirably raifed by fteps. On the top of the hill Hands a fair church ; and in the wefiern point is a 
well curioufly adorned, and of fweet clean water.” This caHle was befieged anno 642 by Penda, the Pagan 
king of the Mercians, who, as the flory goes, attempted to burn it: for which purpofe he laid vaft quantities 
of wood under the walls, and fet fire to it as foon as the wind was favourable ; but no fooner was it kindled, 
than by the prayers of St Adian, the win d changed and carried the flames into his camp, fo that he was obli¬ 
ged to raife the fiege. In 7x0, king Ofred, on the death of Alfred his father, took flielter in this caflle with 
Brithric, his tutor or guardian ; one Edulph having feized the crown, by whom, with his partifans, they were 
unfuccefsfully befieged. Brithric made fo gallant a defence, that the fiege was turned into a blockade, which 
gave ihe loyal fubjefls time to arm in defence of their youngking. On their marching hither to his relief, 
Edulph fled but was followed, taken, and put to death by Brithric, who thereby fecurely feated Ofred on the 
throne, when this caflle became his palace. In the reign of Egbert, Kenulph bifliop 'of Lindisfarn was confined 
here 30 years from 730 to 780. In 933, it was plundered and totally ruined by the Danes ; but being of 
great importance in defending the northern parts againfl the continual incurfions of the Scots, it was foon af¬ 
ter repaired, and ma de 4teftV7d of confiderable flrength. It is faid to have been in good repair at the time of 
the conquefl, when it was probably put into the cuflody of fome trufly Norman, and had in all likelihood 
fome additions made to its works; and this is the more probable, as the prefent area, contained within its 
walls, meafures upwards of 80 acres, inflead of three, as deferibed by Hoyeden. About the year 1095 
it wasin thepoffeffion ofRobert de Mowbray earl of Northumberland, whoengaging iq fome treafonable prac¬ 
tices againfl William Rufus, that king laid fiege to it, and obliged it to furrender. In the next reign it was 
•ntrufled by Henry I. to Euflace Fitz John, who was difnofTefTed of it and his other employments by king 

■ Stephen 



Hoi) oak, 

Holywood. 
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fpringguthcsforthwith fuch impctuofity,thatatafmall 
diftaneeit turns fcverul mills. Over the fpringisa cha¬ 
pel built upon pillars, and on the windows are painted 
the liiftory ofSt Winnifred’slifc. There is a mofs a- 
bout the well, which feme foolilhly imagine to be St 
Winnifred’shair. \V. Long. 3. 15. N. Lat. $4. 23. 

HOLYOAK (Francis), author of the Latin dic¬ 
tionary, became rettor of South-ham in Warwicklhire, 
in 1604 ; and beinggrcatly efteemed, was chofen mem¬ 
ber of the convocation in the firft year of Charles I.’s 
reign. He .('uttered much for the king ; and died in 
1653, aged 87. His fon Thomas made enlargements 
to the faid Dictionary. 

HOLYWOOD (John), or Halifax, or Sacro- 
bofeo, was, according to Leland, Bale, and Pitts, born 
at Halifax in Yorkihire ; according to Stainhurft, at 
Holy wood near Dublin ; and, according to Deni pfter 
and Mackenzie, in Nithfdale in Scotland, 't he laft- 
mentioned author informs us, that, having finilhed his 
(tudies, he entered into orders, and was made a canon 
regular of the order of St Auguftin in the famous mo- 
nailery of Holy wood in Nithfdale. The Engltfh bio¬ 
graphers, on the contrary, tell us, that he was edu¬ 
cated at Oxford. They all agree, however, in alien¬ 


ing that he fpent molt of his life at Paris; where, fays Homage, 
Mackenzie, he was admitted a member of the univer- Homberg. 
fity on the fifth of June in the year 1221, under the “ v “* 

fyndics of the Scowlh nation ; and foon after eleded 
profeffor of mathematics, which he taught for many 
years with applaufe. We are told by the fajne author, 
that he died in 1256, as appears from the infeription 
on his monument in the cloillers of the convent of St 
Maturine at Paris. Holywood was certainly the firft 
mathematician of his time. He was cotemporary with 
Roger Bacon, but probably older by about 20 years. 

He wrote, 1. De fpbara mund't ; often reprinted, and 
illuftrated by various commentators. 2. De anni ra- 
tione, feu d? compute eccUJiajlico. 3. De algor'tfmo, 
printed with Comm. Petri Cirvilli Hifp, Paris 1498. 

HOMAGE, in law, is the fubmiffum, loyalty, and 
fervice, which a tenant promifed to his lord when he 
was firft admitted to the land which he held of the lord 
in fee : alfo that owing to a king, or to any fuperior. 

HOMBERG (William), a celebrated phylician, 
chemift, and philofopher, was the fon of a Saxon gen¬ 
tleman, and born in Batavia, in the Eaft Indies, in 
1652. His father afterwards fettling at Amflerdam, 

William there prefecuted his ftudies; and from ihence 

removed 


Stephen, that king being jealous of his attachment to Maud, daughter of Henry I. Irritated at this, Fitz 
John delivered the caftle of Alnwick to David king of Scotland, and brought to his aid all the forces he could 
raife ; he was, however, afterwards reconciled to king Stephen, and held the manors of Burg and Knarclbo- 
rough in Yorkihire, but never recovered the government of this caltle. 

In the 16th of Henry II. fome great repairs fee:n to have been done here, as in Madox’s hiftory of the ex¬ 
chequer, under the article of Amercements, it appears one William, fon of Waldef, was fined five marks for 
refufing his affiftance in the king’s works at Baenburg caftle. Its keep is fuppofed to have been the work of 
this reign. 

Edward I. fummoned Baliol to meet him here 1296 ; and on his refufal invaded Scotland, and took him 
prifoner. Edward II. Iheliered Gavcfton here 1310. It was taken by the Yorkifts after the battle of Hexham. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, Sir John Fuller, warden of the marches, was governor of it, and made a knight 
banneret after the battle of Mutlelburgh ; and his grandfon John obtained a grant of both caftle and manor 
from James I. His defeendant Thomas forfeited it in 1715 ; but his maternal uncle Nathaniel Crew biffiop 
of Durham purchafed and bequeathed them to unconfined charitable ufes. The ruins are Hill confiderable ; 
but many of them now filled with fand, caught up by the winds which rage here with great violence, and car¬ 
ried to very diftant places. The remains of a great hall are very lingular ; it had (been warmed by two fire 
places of a vaft fize, and from the top of every window ran a flue like that of a chimney, which reached the 
fummits of the battlements. Thefe Hues feem defigned as fo many fupernumerary chimnies to give vent to the 
fmoke that the immenfe fires of thofe liofpitable times filled the rooms with ; for halls fmoky, but filled with 
good cheer, were in thofe days thought no inconvenience. In the year x 757, the truftees for Lord Crew’s cha¬ 
rity began the repairs of the keep or great tower ; the diredtion and management being committed to Dr 
Sharp archdeacon of Durham, one of their number ; who has made a molt judicious and humane application of 
his lordlhip’s generous bequedt. The walls are from 9 to 12 feet thick. The upper parts of the building- 
have been formed into granaries ; whence, in times of fcarcity, corn is fold to the indigent without any dif- 
tindlion at four Ihillings per bulhel. A hall and fome fmall apartments are referved by the Dodtor, who fre¬ 
quently refides here to fee that his noble plan is properly executed_Among the variety of diftrefled who find 

relief from the judicious difpofition of this charity, are the mariners navigating this dangerous coaft, for whole 
benefit a conftant watch is kept on the top of the tower ; from whence lignals are given to the filhermen of 
Holy Illand when any (hip is difeovered in diftrefs, thefe fifiiermen by their fituation being able to put off 
their boats when none from the land can get over the breakers. The lignals are fo regulated as to point out 
the particular place where the diftrefled veflel lies. Befides which, in every great fterm, two men on horfe- 
feack patrole the adjacent coaft from fnn-fet to fun-rife, who, in cafe of any lhipwreck, are to give immediate 
notice at the caftle. Premiums are likewife paid for the earlieft information of any fuch misfortune. By thefe 
means the lives of many feamen have been, and will be, preferved, who would otherwife have perilhed for want 
of timely alfiftancc. Nor does this benevolent arrangement Hop here. The Ihipwrecked mariner find an hofpi- 
table reception in this caftle ; and is here maintained for a week or longer, as circumftances may require. Here 
likewife are ftore-houfes for depofiting the goods which may be faved ; inftruments and tackle for weighing 
and raifing the funken and ftranded veffels ; and, to complete the whole, at the expence of this fund, the laft 
offices are decently performed to the bodies of fuch drowned failors as are caft on ftiore. 
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mberg, removed to Jena, and afterwards toLeipiic, where he 
o me. ftudied the law. In 1642, he was made advocate at 
— ' / ' Magdeburg, and there applied himfelf to the Itudy of 

experimental philofophy. Some timeafter he travelled 
into Italy ; and applied himfelf to the ftudy of medi¬ 
cine, anatomy, and botany, at Padua. He afterwards 
fludied at Bologna ; and at Rome learned optics, 
minting, fculpture, and mnfic. He at length travel¬ 
ed into France, England, and Holland ; obtained the 
egree of dodtor of phyfic at Wittemberg ; travelled 
i ito Germany and the North ; vifited the mines of 
Jaxony, Bohemia, Hungary, and Sweden; and re¬ 
turned to France, where h e acquired the elteemof the 
learned. He was on the point of returning into Ger¬ 
many, when M. Colbert being informed of his merit, 
made him filch advantageous offers, as induced him to 
fix liis refidence at Paris. M. Homberg, who was al¬ 
ready well knrwn for his pbofpborus, for a pneumatic 
machine of his own invention more perfect than that 
of Guericke, for his microfcopes, for his difeoveries in 
chemiftry, and for the great number and variety of his 
curious obfervations, was received into the academy of 
fciences in 1691, and had the laboratory of that aca- 
'demy, of which he was one of its principal ornaments. 
The duke of Orleans, afterwards regent of the king¬ 
dom, at length made him his chemift, fettled upon him 
a penfion, gave him the moll fuperb laboratory that 
was ever in the poilefiion of a chemift, and in 1704 
made him his firft phyfician. He had abjured the 
Proteftant religion in 1682, and died in 171 j. There 
are a great number of learned and curious pieces of his 
writing, in the memoirs of the academy of fciences, 
and in feveral journals. He had begun to give the 
elements of chemiftry in the memoirs of the academy, 
and the reft were found among his papers fit for print¬ 
ing. 

Homberg, a town of Germany, in the circleof the 
Upper Rhine, and landgravate of Heife, feated ten 
miles north of Francfort, and gives title to one of the 
branches of the houfe of Hefle, who is its fovereign. 
E. Loeg. 8. 24. N. Lat. 50. 20. 

Homberg, a town of Germany, in the palatinate 
of the Rhine, and duchy of Deuxponts. E. Long. 7. 6. 
N. Lat. 49. 20. 

HOME (Henry), Lord Kames, an eminent Scot- 
tilh lawyer, and author of many celebrated works on 
various fubjeCts, was defeended of a very honourable 
and ancient family, and was born in the year 1696. 

1 Lord Karnes’s grandfather, Henry Home, was a 

younger fon of Sir John Home of Renton, who held 
the high office of lord juftice-clerk, or chief crimi¬ 
nal judge of Scotland, in the year 1663. He re¬ 
ceived the eftate o 1 Kames from his uncle George, 
brother to the then lord juftice-clerk. The family of 
Renton is defeended from that of the earls of Home, 
the reprefentatives of the ancient princes of Northum¬ 
berland, as appears from therecords of the Lion Office. 

The county of Berwick in Scotland has the ho¬ 
nour of having given birth to this great and ufeful 
member of fociety. In early youth he was lively, and 
eager in the acquifition of knowledge. He never at¬ 
tended a public fchool; but was inftrucled in the an¬ 
cient and modern languages, as well as in feveral 
branches of mathematics, and the arts neceflarily con¬ 
nected with that fcience, by Mr Wingate, a man of 


confide ruble parts and learning, who fpent many years Horae, 
as preceptor or private tutor to Mr Home. v — v — 

After Undying, with acuteneis and diligence, at the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, the civil law, and the muni¬ 
cipal law of his own country, Mr Plome early per¬ 
ceived that a knowledge of thefealoneis notfufficientto 
make an accompliflted lawyer. An acquaintance with 
tlieforms and practical bulinefs of courts, and efpecially 
of the fupreme court, as a member of which he was to 
leek for fame and emolument, heconfidered as eftentially 
necelfary to qualify him to be a complete barrifter. 

He accordingly attended for fome time the chamber 
of a writer to the lignet, where he had an opportunity 
of learning the ftyles of legal deeds, and'the modes of 
conducting different fpecies of bulinefs. This wife 
ftep, independently of his great genius and unwearied 
application, procured him, after his admiffion to the 

bar, peculiar refpeCt from the court, and proportional 
employment in his profeffion of an advocate. Who¬ 
ever perufes the law-papers compofed by Mr Home 
when a young man, will perceive an uncommon ele¬ 
gance of ftyle, betides great ingenuity of reafoning, 
and a thorough knowledge of the law and cenftitu- 
tion of his country. Tbefe qualifications, together 
with the ftrength and vivacity of his natural abilities, 
foon raifed him to be an ornament to the Scottilh bar ; 
and, on the 2d day of February 1752, he was ad¬ 
vanced to the bench as one of the judges of the court 
of feffien, under the title of Lord Kames. 

Before this period, however, notwithftanding the un¬ 
avoidable labours of his profeffion, Mr Home had fa¬ 
voured the world with feveral ufeful and ingenious 
works. In the year 1728, he publilhed Remarkable De- 
cifions of the Court of Sejfionfrom 1716 to 1728, in one 
vol. folio—In 1732 appeared Effays upon feveralfub- 
jefls in law,viz.Jus tertii ; Beneficium cedendarum alii- 
onum ; Vines Vincent em; andPrefcriptioJi ; inorte volume 
8vo. This firft produce of his original genius, and of 
his extenfive views, excited not only the attention, but 
the admiration of thejudges, and of all the other mem¬ 
bers of the college of juftice, This work wasfucceed- 
ed, in the year 1741, by Decifons of the Court of Seffion 
from it s firfl inflitutiontotheyear 1740, abridged and di- 
gsfledinto proper heads, inform of a Dictionary, in two 
volumes folio : A very laborious work, and of the 
greateft utility to every practical lawyer. In 1747 
appeared Effays upon feveral fubjecis concerning Bri - 
tifh Antiquities, viz. x. Introduction of the feudal law 
into Scotland. 2. Conftitution of parliament. 3. Ho¬ 
nour, Dignity, 4. Succeffian, or Defcent ; with an 
appendix upon hereditary andindefeafible right, com¬ 
pofed anno 1745, and publiftied 1747, in one volume 
8vo. In a preface to this work, Lord Kames informs 

us, that in the years 1745 and 1746, when the nation 
was in great fufpence and diftraCtion, he retired to the 
country ; and in order to banilh as much as poffible 
the uneafinefs of his mind, he contrived the plan, and 
executed this ingenious performance. 

Though not in the order of time, we Ihall continue 
the lift of all our author’s writings on law, before 
we proceed to his productions on other fubjeCts. In 
1757, he publiftied The Statute law of Scotland a- 
bridged, with hiftorical notes, in one volume 8vo ; a molt 
ufeful and laborious work. In the year 1759, he pre- 
fented to the public a new work under the title of Hifio - 
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Home. ricalLaw Trafts in one vol. 8vo. It contains fourteen 

—v- intcreftiug trails, viz. Hiflory of the Criminal Law : 

_Hillory of Promifes and Covenants :—Hittory of 

Property:—Hiflory of Securities upon and for Pay¬ 
ment of Debt :—Hillory of the Privilege which an 
Heir-apparent in a feudal holding has to continue the 
Poifelfion of his Ancellor ;—Hillory of Regalities, 
and of thePrivilege of repledging :~Hiftory of Courts: 

_Hillory of Brieves :—Hittory of procefs in abl'ence: 

_Hiflory of Execution againlt Moveables and Land 

for Payment of Debt :—Hiflory of Perfonal Execu¬ 
tion for Payment of Debt:—Hillory of Execution for 
obtaining payment after the Death of the Debtor ; — 
Hiflory of the limited and univerfal Reprefentatiou of 
Heirs:—Old and New Extent. In 1760,he pubiithed 
in one volume folio, The Principles oj Equity ; a work 
which fnows both the fertility ot the author’s ge¬ 
nius and his indefatigable application. In 1766, he gave 
to the public another volume in folio of Remarkable 
Decifions of the Court of Sejpon, from 1730 to 1752. 
In 1 777, appeared his Elucidations refpeLling the Com¬ 
mon and Statute Law of Scotland, in one volume, 8vo. 
This book contains many curious and iuterelling re¬ 
marks upon fome intricate and dubious points which 
occur in the law of Scotland. In 1780, he publifned 
1 a volume infolio of Seleft Decifous of the Cturt ofSef- 
fenfrom i7J2fo 1768. 

From this Iketch of Lord Karnes’s compofitionsand 
collections with a view to improve and elucidate the 
laws of Scotland, the reader may form fome idea of 
his great induflry, and of his anxious delire to promote 
the honour and welfare of his country. It remains 
to be remarked, that in the fupreme court there, the 
law writings of Lord Kames are held in equal eltima- 
tion, and quoted with equal refpeCl, as thofe of Coke 
or Blackltone in the courts of England. 

Lord Karnes’s mind was very much inclined to me- 
taphyficial difquifitions. When a young man, in order 
to improve himfelf in his favourite lludy, he corre- 
fponded with the famous Berkeley bifhop of Cloyne, 
Dr Butler bilhop of Durham, Dr Samuel Clark, and 
many other ingenious and learned men both in Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland. The letters of correfpondence, we 
are happy to learn, have been carefully preferved by 
his fon and heir George Home-Drummond, Efq; of 
Blair-Drummond. 

The year 1751 gave birth to the firft fruits of his 
Lordlhipsmetaphylicalftudies, under thetitleofE^ryr 
on the Principles of Morality and natural Religion , in 
two parts. Though a fmall volume, it was replete with 
ingenuity and acute reafoning, excited general atten¬ 
tion, and gave rife to much controverfy. It contained, 
in more explicit terms thin perhapsany otherwork of 
a religious theift then known in Scotland, the dodlrine 
which has of late made fo much noife under theappel- 
lationof philofophical neceffity, The fame thing had in¬ 
deed been taught by Hobbes, by Collins, and by the 
celebrated David Hume, Efq. but as thofe authors either 
were profeifed infidels, or were fuppofed to be fuch, it 
excited, as coining from them no wonder, and provok¬ 
ed for a time very little indignation. But when a wri¬ 
ter, who exhibited no fymptoms of extravagant fceptN 
cifm,whoiti(inuated nothing againfl the truth of reve¬ 
lation in general, and who inculcated with earneflnefs 
the great duties of morality and natural religion, advan¬ 


ced at the fame time fo uncommon a dodlrine as that of Home. 
neceffity ; a number of pens were immediately drawn v——' 

againfl him, and for a while the work and its author 
were extremely obnoxious to a great part of the Scot- 
tilh nation. On the other hand, there were fome, and 
thofe not totally illiterate, who, confounding neceffity 
with predef iliation, complimented Mr Home on his 
ln ifterly defence of the Utablifhed faith : and though 
between thefe two fchemes there is no fort of refem-, 
blance, except that the future happinefs or mifery of 
all men is, according to both, certainly fore-known 
and appointed by God ; yet we remember, that a pro- 
feffor in a diffehting academy fo far miflook the one 
for the other, that he recommended to his pupils the 
Efuys on morality and natural religion, as containing 
a complete vindication of the dodlrine of Calvin. For 
this miftake he was difmifl'ed from his office, and ex¬ 
cluded from the communion of the fedl to which he 
belonged. Lord Kames, like many other great and good 
men, continued a Neceifarian to the day of his death; 
bat in a fubfequent edition of the effays, he exhibited 
a remarkable proof of his candour and liberality offen- 
timent, by altering the expreffions, which contrary to 
his intention, had given fuch general offence. 

In 1761, he publifhed an Introduftion to the Art of 
Thinking, in one volume i2mo. This fmall but va¬ 
luable book was originally intended for the inltrudtion 
of his own family. The plan of it is both curious, 
amufing, and highly calculated to catch the attention 
and to improve the minds of youth. It confifls of ma¬ 
xims colledled from Rochefoucault, and many other 
authors. To illuflrate thefe maxims, and to rivet 
their fpirit and meaning in the minds of young perfons, 
his lordlhip has added to mofl of them beautiful fto- 
ries, fables, and hiftorical anecdotes. 

In the department of belles lettres, his Elements of 
Criticifm appeared in 1762, in three volumes 8vo. 

This valuable work is the firft and a moft fuccefsful 
attempt to fhow, that the art of criticifm is found¬ 
ed on the principles of human nature. Such a plan, 
it might be thought, fhould have produced a dry and 
phlegmatic performance. Lord Kames, on the con¬ 
trary from the fprightlinefsof his manner ®f treating 
every fubject he handled, has rendered the Elements, 
of Criticifm not only highly inftrudtive, but one of the 
moft entertaining books in our language. Before this 
work was publilhed,Rollin’s Belles Lettres,a dull per¬ 
formance, from which a ftudent could derive little ad¬ 
vantage, was univerfally recommended as a ftandard; 
but, after the Elements of Criticifm were prefented to 
the public, Rollin inftantly vanjlhed, and gave place 
to greater genius and greater utility. With regard to 
real inftrudtian and genuine tafte in compofition of 
every kind, a ftudent, a gentleman, or a fcholar, can 
in no language find fuch a fertile field of information. 

Lord Kames, accordingly, had the happinefs of feeing 
the good effedls of his labours, and of enjoying for 
twenty years a reputation which he fo juftly merited. 

A ftill farther proof of the genius and various pur- 
fuits of this adtive mind was given in the year 1772, 
when his Lordfhip pnblilbed a work in one volume 
8vo, under the title of The Gentleman Farmer, being 
an attempt to improve Agriculture by fibjefting it to 
thetef of rational principles. Our limits do not permit 
us to give details : but, with regard to this book, we 
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null inform the public, that all the intelligent farmers 
in Scotland uniformely declare, that, alter peruflng 
Young, Dickfon, and a hundred other writers on 
agriculture, LordKames’s Gentleman Farmer contains 
the beft practical and rational information on the va¬ 
rious articles ofhufbandry which can any where be 
obtained. As a practical farmer, Lord Kames has 
given many obvious proofs of his (kill. After he fuc- 
ceeded, in the right of his lady, to the ample edate of 
Blair-Drummond in the county of Perth, he formed a 
plan for turning a large mofs, confifling of at lead 
1500 acres, into arable land. His Lordlhip had the 
pleafure, before he died, to fee the plan fuccefsfully, 
though only partially, executed. The fame plan is 
now carrying on in a much more rapid manner by his 
lbn George Drummond, Efq. But as this is not a 
proper place for details of this nature, we mult refer 
the reader to the article Moss; where a particular ac¬ 
count of this extraordinary, but extenfively ufeful, 
operation fhall be given. 

In the year 1773, Lord Kames favoured the world 
with Sketches oj the Hiflory 1of Man , in 2 vols 4to. This 
w ork coniifts of a great variety of facts and observations 
concerning the nature of man ; the produce of much 
and profitable reading. In the courfe of his ftndies and 
.reafonings, he had amaffed a vaft collection of mate¬ 
rials. Thefe, when confiderably advanced in years, 
he digefted under proper heads, and fubmitted them 
to the confideration of the public. He intended that 
this book fliould be equally intelligible to women as to 
men ; and, to acomplihi this end, when he had occa- 
fion to quote ancient or foreign books, he uniformly 
tranflated the paffages. The Sketches contain much 
ufeful information ; and, like all his Lordlhip’s other 
performances, are lively and entertaining. 

We now come to LordKames’s laft work, to which 
he modeftly gives the title of Loofe Hints upon Educa¬ 
tion, chiefly concerning the Culture of the Heart. It was 
publifhed in the year 1781, in one vol. 8vo, when the 
venerable and aftonifhing author was in the 85th year 
of his age. Though his Lordfhip choie to call them 
Loofe Hints, the intelligent reader will perceive in this 
compofition an uncommon activity of mind at an age 
fo far advanced beyond the ufual period of human life, 
and' an earned defire to form the minds of youth to 
honour, to virtue, to indudry, and to a veneration of 
the Deity. 

Bedde the books we have enumerated, Lord Kames 
publifhed many temporary and fugitive pieces in dif¬ 
ferent periodical works. In the Ejfays Phyfcal and 
Literary , publifhed by a fociety of gentlemen in Edin¬ 
burgh, we find compofitions of his Lordfhip On the 
Lawt of Motion, On the Advantages of Shallow Plough¬ 
ing, and on Evaporation ; all of which exhibit evident 
marks of genius and originality of thinking. 

How a man employed through life in public bufinefs; 
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and in bufinefsof ihefird importance, could find leifure Home, 
for fo many different purfuits, and excel in them (a), v v 
it is not eafy fora meaner mind to form even a concep¬ 
tion. Much, no doubt, is to be attributed to the fupe- 
riority of his genius; butmuch mudlikewife have been 
the refult of a proper didribution of his time. He rofe 
early ; when in the vigour of life at four o’clock, in 
old age at lix ; and ftudied all morning. When the 
court was fitting, the duties of his office employed him 
from eight or nine till twelve or one ; after which, if 
the weather permitted, he walked for two hours with 
fome literary friends, and then went home to dinner. 

Whild he was on the bench, and we believe when he 
was at the bar, he neither gave nor accepted invitations 
to dinner during the term or feflfion ; and if any friend 
came uninvited to dine with him, his Lordfhip difplay- 
ed his ufeful chearfulnefs and hofpitality, but always 
retired with his clerk as foon as he had drank a very 
few glades of wine, leaving his company to be enter¬ 
tained by his lady. The afternoon was fpent as the 
morning had been, in dudy. In the evening he went 
to the theatre or concert, from which he returned to 
the fociety of fome men of learning, with whom he fat 
late, and difplayed fuch talents for converfation as are 
not often found. It is obferved by a late celebrated au¬ 
thor, that “ to read, write, and converfe in due pro¬ 
portions, is the bufinefs of a man of letters; and that he 
who hopes to lookback hereafter with fatisfaflion up¬ 
on pad years, mud learn to know the value of fingle 
minutes, and endeavour to let no particle of time fall 
ufelefs to the ground.” It was by pradifing thofe lef- 
fons that Lord Kames rofe to literary eminence, in op- 
pofition to all theobdacl6s which the tumult of public 
bufinefs could place in his way. 

To give a proper delineation of the public and pri¬ 
vate character of Lord Kames, would far exceed our 
limits. Th e writer of this article, however, who had 
the honour of an intimate acquaintance with this great 
and good man for more than twenty years, mud be 
indulged in adding a few fads which fell under his 
own obfervation. 

Lord Kames was remarkable for public fpirit, to 
which he conjoined adivity and great exertion. He 
for a long trad of time had the principal management 
of all the focieties and boards for promoting the trade, 
filheries, and manufadures, in Scotland. As condu¬ 
cive to thefe ends> he was a drenuous advocate for 
making and repairing turnpike roads through every 
part of the country. He had likewife a chief lead in 
the didribution aud application of the funds ariiing 
from the edates in Scotland which had unfortunately 
been annexed to the crown. He was no lefs zealous 
in fupporting, both with his writings and perfonal in¬ 
fluence, literary aflbeiations. He was in fome mea- 
furetlie parent ofwhat was called the Phyfcal and Li¬ 
terary Society. This fociety was afterwards incorpo¬ 
rated 


(a) Upon receding on the dudioufnefs of Lord Karnes’s difpofition, and his numerous literary produdions, 
the reader will naturally recal to his mind a driking fimilarity between his Lordlhip and the laborious Pliny 
the Elder. In a letter from Pliny the Younger to Macer", the following paffages occurs, which is equally 
applicable to both : Name videtur tiki, recordanti quantum leges it, quantum feripferit, nee in officiis ullis, nec 
in amicitia principum fuiflfe ? which is thus tranflated by Melmoth : “ When you reded on the books hellos 
read and the volumes he has written, are you not enclined to fufped, that he never was engaged in the 
affairs of the public, or the fervice of his prince ?” 
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Home, rated into tlie Keyed Society of Edinburgh, which rc- 

—--- ceived a charter from the crown, and which is daily 

producing marks of genius, as well as works of real 
utility. 

Asa private and domeLic gentleman. Lord Kames 
was admired by both fexes. The vivacity of his w'it 
and of his animal fpirits, evenwhen advanced in years, 
rendered his company not only agreeable, but greatly 
folicited by the literati, and courted by ladies of the 
higheft rank and accomplilhments. He told very few 
ftories ; and rarely, if ever, repeated the fame ftory to 
the fame perfon.From the neceflity of retailing anec¬ 
dotes, the miferablc refuge of thofc who without ge¬ 
nius, attempt to lhine in converfation, the abundance 
of his own mind fet him free ; for his wit or his learn¬ 
ing alwaysfuggefted what the occalionrequired. He 
could with equaleafe and readinefs combat the opinions 
of a metaphylician, unravel the intricacies of law, talk 
with a farmer on improvements in agriculture, or eLi- 
mate with a lady the meritsof the drefs in faihion.In- 
Lead of being jealous of rivals, the charadleriLic of lit¬ 
tle minds, Lord Kames foftered andencouraged every 
fymptom ofmerit that he could difeover in the fcholar,or 
in the lowed; mechanic. Before he fuccccded to the e- 
Late of Blair-Drummond, his fortune was fmall. Nofi- 
withflanding this circumflance, he, in conjaction with 
Mrs Drummond, his refpectable and accomplifhed 
fpoufe, did much more fervice to the indigent than 
molt families of greater opulence. If the prefent ne¬ 
ceflity wasprefling, they gave money. They did more : 
When they difeovered that male or female petitioners 
were capable of performing any art or labour, both 
parties exerted themfel ves in procuring that fpecies of 
work which the poor people could perform. In cafes 
of this kind, which were very frequent, the lady took 
charge of the women and his Lordlhip of the men. 
From what has been faid concerning the various and 
numerous productions of his genius, it is obvious that 
there could be few idle moments in his long protract¬ 
ed life. His mind was inceflautly employed ; either 
teeming with new ideas, or purfuing aCtive and labo¬ 
rious occupations. At the fame time, with all this 
intellectual ardour, one great feature in the character 
of Lord Kames, befides his literary talents and his 
public fpirit, was a remarkable innocency of mind. 
He not only never indulged in detraction, but when 
any fpecies of fcandal was exhibited in his company, 
he either remained lilent, or endeavoured to give a dif¬ 
ferent turn to the converfation. As natural confe- 
quences of this amiable difpofition, he never meddled 
with politics, even when partiesran to indecent lengths 
in his country; and, what is Hill more remarkable, he 
never wrote a fentence, notwithftanding his numerous 
publications, without a direCt and a manifeft intention 
to benefit his fellow-creatures. In his temper he was 
naturally warm, though kind and affe&ionatc. In 
the friendfhips he formed, he was ardent, zealous, and 
fincere. So far from being inclined to irreligion, as 
fome ignorant bigots infinuated, few men polfeffed a 
more devout habit of thought. A conflant fenfe of 
Deity, and a veneration for Providence, dwelt upon 
his mind. From this fource arofe that propenfity 
which appears in all his writings,of invefligating final 
caufes, and tracingthe wifdom of the Supreme Author 
of nature. But here we mult Lop. LordKames, to the 
Vol. VIII. 


geeatregret of the public, died onthe 27th day of Dc- llom-:. 

cernber 1782. As hehid no marked difeafe but thede- -«—■ 

bilily neccflarily refultingfrom extreme old age, a few 
days before his death he went to the Court of Seflion, 
addrefled all thejudges feparately, told them he was 
fpeedily to depart, and took a foie inn and an affection¬ 
ate farewell. 

HOMER, the prince of the Greek poets, flourilh- 
ed, according to Dr Blair, about 900 B. C. accord¬ 
ing to Dr PrieLlcy 8,o, according to the Arundelian 
marbles 300, after the taking of Troy ; and agreeable 
to them all, above 400 years before Plato and Ari- 
Lotle. Seven cities difputed the glory of having gi¬ 
ven him birth, viz. Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Sa- 
lainis, Chios, Argos, and Athens; which has been ex- 
preflbd by the following diLich : 

Smyrna , Rhodes, Colopbtn,SalamU , Chits, Arrti , Athena ; 

Grhii de patria ret tat, Homere, tua. 

We have nothing that is very certain in relation to the 
particulars of his life. The moL regular account is 
that which goes under the name of Herodotus, and is 
ufually printed with his hiLory : and though it is ge- 
nerally fuppofed to be afpurious piece, yet as it is an¬ 
cient, was made ufe of by Strabo, and exhibits that idea 
which the later Greeks, and the Romans in theageof 
AuguLus, entertained of Homer, we muL content our- 
felves with giving an ahLraCf of it. 

A man of Magnefia, whofe name was Menalippus, 
went to fettle at Cumas, where he married the daugh¬ 
ter of a citizen called Homyres, and had by her a 
daughter called Crithcis. The father and mother dy¬ 
ing, the young woman was left under the tuition of 
Cleonax her father’s friend,and fuffering herfelfto be 
deluded was got with child. The guardian, though 
his care had not prevented the misfortune, was how¬ 
ever willing to conceal it; and therefore fent Critheis 
to Smyrna, which was then building, 18 years after 
the founding of Cumae, and about 168 after the taking 
of Troy. Critheis being near her time, went one day 
to a feLival, which the town of Smyrna was celebra¬ 
ting on the banks of the river Meles ; where herpains 
coming upon her. Lie was delivered of Homer, whojn. 

Lie called Meleftgenes, becaufe lie was born on the 
banks of that river. Having nothing to maintainher, 
fhe was forced to fpin : and a man of Smyrna called 
Phemius, who taught literature and mufic, having of¬ 
ten feen Critheis, who lodged near him, and being plea- 
fed with her houfewifery, took her into his houfe to 
fpin the wool he received from his fcholars for their 
fchooling. Here ihe behaved herfelf fo modeLly and 
difcreeily,thatPhemius married her ; and adopted her 
fon, in whom he difeovered a wonderful genius, and 
the beL natural difpofition in the world- After the 
death of Phemius and Critheis, Homer f iccecdtd to 
his father-in-law’s fortune and fchool; and /as .admi¬ 
red, not only by the inhabitants of Smyrna, but by 
Lrangers, who reforted from all parts to tha; place of 
trade. A IhipmaLer called Mcr.t;s , who v. as a man 
of learning and a lover of poetry, was fo taken with 
Homer, tliathe perfuaded him to leave his fchool, and 
to travel with him. Homer, who had th~n begun his 
poem of the Iliad, and thought it of great confequence 
to fee the places he Ihould haveoccaflon to treat of, 
embraced the opportunity. He embarked with Mentes, 
and duringtheir feveral voyages never failed carefully 
4 K to 
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Homer, to note down all that he thought worth obferving. He 

-v— travelled into Egypt; from whence he brought into 

Greece the names of their gods, the chief ceremonies 
of their worlhip, and a more improved knowledge in 
the arts than what prevailed in his own country. He 
\ ifited Africa and Spain ; in his return from whence 
he .touched at Ithaca,-,- where he was much troubled 
■with a rheum falling upon his eyes. Menies being in 
hafte to take a turn to Leucadia his native country, 
left Homer well recommended to Mentor, one of the 
chief men of theidandof Ithaca, who took all pof- 
fiblc care of him. There Homer was informed of many 
things relating to Ulyffes, which he afterwards made 
ufe of in compolinghis Odyffey. Mentes returning to 
Ithaca, found Homer cured. They embarked toge¬ 
ther ; and after much time fpent in vilitiug the coafls 
®f Peloponnefus and the iflands, they arrived at Colo¬ 
phon, where Homer was again troubled with the de¬ 
fluxion upon his eyes, which proved fo violent, that he 
is faid to have loft his light. This misfortune made 
him refolve to return to Smyrna, where hefinilhed his 
Iliad. Some time after, the ill pofture ofhis affairs 
obliged him to go to Cumae, where he hoped to have 
found feme relief. Here his poems were highly ap¬ 
plauded : but when he propofed to immortalize their 
town, if they would allow him a falary, he was an- 
fwered,that “there would be no end of maintaining 
all the 0//.»pc/or “ blind men and hence he got the 
name of/fewer. Hcafterwards wandered through feve- 
ral places, and flopped at Chios, where he married, and 
compofed his Odyffey. Some time after, having add- 
edmany verfes to bis poems in praife of the cities of 
Greece, efpecially of Athens and Argos, he went to 
Samos, where he fpent the winter, fmging at the houfes 
* of the great men, with a train of boys after him. From 
Samos he went to lo, one of the Sporades, with a de- 
fign to continue his voyage to Athens ; but landing 
by the way at Chios, he fell fick, died, and was bu¬ 
ried on the fea-fhore. 

Theonlyinconteftable works which Homer has left 
behind him are the Iliad and Odyssey. The Batra- 
chomyomachia, or battle of the frogs and mice, has 
been dilputed. The hymns have been difputed alfo, 
and attributed by thefeholiafts to Cynacthus tlierhap- 
fodift: but neither Thucydides, Lucian, nor Paufa- 
nias, have fcrupled to cite them as genuine. Many 
Other pieces are aferibed to him : epigrams, the Ear- 
tiges, the Cecropes, the deftrudhon of Oechalia, of 
which only the names are remaining. 

Nothing was ever comparable to the clearnefs and 
majefty of Homer’s ftyle ; to the fublimity of his 
thoughts; to theftrength and fweetnefs of his verfes. 
All his images areftriking; his deferiptions juft and 
exadb; the paffions fo well expreffed, and nature fo juft 
and finely painted, that he givesto every thing motion, 
life, and adtion. But he more particularly excels in 
invention, and in the different chara&ers of his heroes, 
which are fo varied, that they affedt.us in an inexpref- 
fible manner. In a word, the more he is read by a 
perfon of good tafte, the more he is admired. Nor 
are his works to be eftcemed merely as. entertaining 
poems, or as the monuments of afublime and varied 
genius. He was in general fo accurate with refpefl to 
eoftume> that be feldom mentioned perfons or things 
that we may mot conclude to have been known during 


the times of which he writes ; and it was Mr Pope’s Homer, 
opinion, that his account of people, princc-s, and conn- ' * ‘ 

tries, was purely hiftorical, founded on the real tranf- 
aftions of thofe times, and by far the moft valuable 
piece of hiftory and geography left us concerning the 
ftate of Greece in that early period. His geographi¬ 
cal diviiions of that country were thought fo exadt, 
that we are told ofmany controveriies concerning the 
boundaries of Grecian cities which have been decided 
upon the authority of his poems. 

Alcibiades gave a rhetorician a box on the ear for 
not having Homer’s writings in his fchool. Alexander 
wasraviflied with them, and commonly placed them 
under his pillow with his fword : he inclofed the Iliad 
in the precious calket that belonged to Darius ; “ in 
order (Laid he to his courtiers) that the moft perfect 
production of the human mind might be inclofed in 
the moft valuable calket in the world.” And one day 
feeing the tomb of Achilles in Sigaea, “Fortunate he¬ 
ro ! (cried he), thou haft had a Homer to ling thy vic¬ 
tories !” Lycurgus, Solon, and the kings and princes 
of Greece, let fuch a value 011 Homer’s works, that 
they took the utmoft pains in procuring corredt edi¬ 
tions of them, the moft efteemed of.which is that of 
Ariftarchus. ^Didymus was the firft who wrote notes 
on Homer ; and Euftathius, archbilhop of Theffalo- 
nica, in the 12th century, is the moft celebrated of his 
commentators. Mr Pope has given ail elegant tranfla- 
rion of the Iliad, adorned with the harmony of poetic 
numbers; and Mad. Dacier has tranflated both the 
Iliad and Odyffey in profe. 

Thofe who defire. to know the feveral editions of Ho¬ 
mer, and the writers who have employed themfelves 
on the works ofthat great poet, may confult Fabricius, 
in the firft volume ofhis Bibliotheca Grceea. 

A very fmgular difcovery,however, which was made 
a few years agoinRuflia, deferves-to be here mention¬ 
ed, together with the circumftances that attended it. 

Chriftian Frederic Mattliasi, who had been educated by 
the learned Ernefti, and did credit to the inftrudtions 
of that celebrated mailer by the great erudition thathe 
difplayed, being invited to fettle at Mofcow, and to af- 
fift in a plan of literature for which his abilities and ac- 
quilitions eminently qualified him, on his t arrivalat that 
city was informed^equally to his aftonilhment andfa- 
tisfadlion,that a very copjous treafure of Greek manu- 
ferip ' was depofited in the library of the Holy fynod, 
whicii no perfon in that country had eith er the abilities 
to make ufe of, or the curiofity to examine. Struck 
with the relation of a circumftance fo unexpected, and 
at the fame time fopeculiarly agreeable to his claffical 
tafte, he immediately feized the opportunity that was 
fortunately offered him, to explore this repofitory of 
hidden treafure. After having examined feveral curi¬ 
ous books, he difeovered a manufeript copy of the 
works of Homer, written about the conclufion of the 
14th century,but evidently atranferiptfrom a very an¬ 
cient and moft valuable copy, which, befides the Iliad 
and the Odyffey, contains alfo 16 of the hymns, which 
have been longpublilhed underthe name of Homer. Nor 
was this all. 1 welve lines of a loft hymn to Bacchus, 
and the hymn to Ceres, which was alfo loft, were pre- 
ferved in this curious and long unnoticed manufeript. 

The hymn to Ceres appears to be entire, excepting a 
few lines towards the clofe: andit isfureiy remarkable^ 

that 
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Homer that a Greek poem, attributed to Homer, ■which had 
[I been loll for ages, Ihould be at length difcovercd in 
Homicide. ty] u f CO vy, the rudeft and moll unclallical country in 
' v Europe. M. Matthxi, exulting in an acquilition fo 
unexpected, and ac the lame time fo valuable, commu¬ 
nicated it, with lingular dilinterellednefs, to his learned 
friend M. Ruhnkenius, with whole talents and extra¬ 
ordinary erudition he was well acquainted, that this 
gentleman might prefentit to the world without thofe 
delays which would probably have retarded the publi¬ 
cation ofit at Mufcovy. He was rather induced to em¬ 
ploy M. Ruhnkenius in the publication of this curious 
and beautiful remnant of antiquity, becaufe he knew 
that this gentleman had been particularly engaged in 
the Itudy of the hymns of Homer, in order to give the 
public a complete edition of them. The hymn to Ce¬ 
res, and the fragment of the hymn to Bacchus, were 
printed in 1780 at Leyden, under the care of M. Ruhn¬ 
kenius ; who has added lome very valuable notes and 
obfer vat ions on the hymn to Ceres, which tend to illu- 
flrate its beauties, and to throw a light on fome of its 
©bfcurities. The learned editor obferves, thatnothing 
was more diflant from his expectations than the difco- 
very of the hymn to Ceres. He knew indeed that a 
poem bearing that title, and afcribed to Homer, exift- 
ed in the fecond century; but as it had long been con- 
fidered as irretrievably loft, lie had formed no hopes of 
<ever feeing it refcued from the obfcurity to which it 
had been configned. He acknowledges, that he has 
many doubts with refpeCt to the high and illuflrious 
origin afcribed to this hymn; but as nopofitiveexter¬ 
nal evidence can be produced to determine the point, 
he choofes to reft his argument on what appears to 
him the more certain ground of -internal proof; and 
obferves, that though the poem be exquilitely beauti¬ 
ful, yet that it is evidently deficient in fome of Ho¬ 
mer’s more ftriking and predominant charaderiftics. 
It wants liis energy and fpirit; that vigour, thatin- 
fpiration, which animate and give anirrefiftible power, 
as well as an enchanting beauty, to the poems of 
that fublime and inimitable bard. This opinion, as 
we have already feen, hath been given by other critics 
of all the hymns of Homer. But though M. Ruhnke¬ 
nius is not inclined to attribute the hymn of Ceres to 
Homer, he yet acknowledges, that the ftruCture of its 
language is founded on the model of that great poet, 
and he hefitates not to give it the honour of very high 
antiquity. He is of opinion, that it was written imme¬ 
diately after Homer, or at leaft in the age of Hefiod : 
and he congratulates the age on the difeovery of fo cu¬ 
rious a poem, refcued by mere accident from the dark- 
eft retreats of oblivion, and perhaps but at a flight dif- 
tance from inevitable perdition. He deems it to be an 
acquifition, not only calculated to gratify the curiofity 
of the connoifTeurs in claffic antiquity, or to entertain 
thofe lovers of Greek poetry whofe ftudies are made 
fubfervient to a refined and elegant fpecies of amule- 
ment, but he alfo efteems it to be of particular ufe to 
the critic, as it tends to illuftrate fome obfeure paflages 
both in the Greek and Latin poets. 

HOMER, Omer, or Chomer, a Jewifh meafure, 
containing the tenth part of the epha. See Corus 
and Measure. 

HOMESOKEN. See Hamesecicen. 

HOMICIDE, fignifies in general, the taking away 
«.f any perfon’s Ufe. It is of three kinds; juflifiable, 


excufable , and felonious. The firft has no fliare of Homicide. 

guilt at all; the fccond very little; but the third fo '-*>-- 

the higheft crime againft the law of nature that man 
is capable of committing. 

I. Juftifiable homicide is of divers kinds. 

1. Such as is owing to fome unavoidable necejfity, 
without any will, intention, or defire,and without any 
inadvertence or negligence, in the party killing, and 
therefore without any lhadow of blame; as, for in- 
Itance, by virtue of fuch an office as obliges one, in the 
execution of public juftice, to put a mulefaftor to 
death, who hath forfeited his life by the laws and ver¬ 
dict of his country. This is an aft of ncceflity, and 
even of civil duty ; and therefore not only.juftifiable 
but commendable, where the law requires it. But the 
law muft require it, otherwife it is not juflifiable ; 
therefore wantonly to kill the greateftof malefaftors, 
a felon, or a traitor, attainted or outlawed, deliberate¬ 
ly, uncompelled, andextrajudicially, is murder. And 
farther, if judgment of death be given by a judge not 
authorized bylawful commiffion, and execution is done 
accordingly, the judge is gnilty of murder. Alfo fuch 
judgment, when legal, muftbe executed by the proper 
officer, or his appointed deputy; for no one elfe is re¬ 
quired by law to do it, which requifition it is thatjuf- 
tifies the homicide. If another perfon doth it of his 
own head, it is held to be murder ; even though it be 
the judge himfelf. It muft further he executed, fer- 
vato juris ordine; it muft purfue the fentence of the 
court. If an officer beheads one who is adjudged to 
be hanged, or vice verfa, it is murder : for he is mere¬ 
ly minifterial, and therefore only juftified when he 
afts tinder the authority and compullion of the law. 

But, if a fheriff changes one kind of punifhment for 
another, he then afts by his own authority, which ex¬ 
tends not to the commiffion of homicide : and belides, 
this licence might occafton a very grofs abufe of his 
power. The king indeed may remit part of a fentence, 
as in the cafe of treafon, all but the beheading: but 
this is no change, no introduftion of a new punifli- 
ment; and in the cafe of felony, where ^he judgment 
is to be hanged, the king (it hath been faid) cannot 
legally order a peer to be beheaded. 

Again: In fome cafes homicide is juflifiable, rather 
bytli tpermiflion, than by the abfolute command, of 
the law: either for the advancement of public jujlice, 
which without fuch indemnification would never be 
carried on with proper vigour; or, in fuch inftances 
where it is committed for the. prevention of fome atro¬ 
cious crime, which cannot otherwile be avoided. 

2. Homicides committed for the advancement of 
public juftice, are, 1. Where an officer, in the execu¬ 
tion of his office, either in a civil or criminal cafe 
kills a perfon that aflaults and refills him. 2. If an 
officer, or any private perfon, attempts to take a man 
charged with felony, and is refilled ; and, in the en¬ 
deavour to take him, kills him. 3. In cafe of a riot 
or rebellious alfembly, the officers endeavouring to dif- 
perfe the mob are juflifiable in killing them, both at 
common law, and by the riot aft, 1 Geo. I. c. 5. 

4. Where the prifoners in a gaol, or going to gaol, 
affault the gaoler or officer, and he in his defence kills’ 
any of them, it is juftifiable, for the fake of prevent¬ 
ing an efcape. $. If trefpaflers in forefts, parks, 
chafes, or warrens, will not furrendcr thcmfelves to the 
keepers, they may be flam ; by virtue of the ILitutc 
4K 2 21 Ed 
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Homicide. 21 Edward I. ft. 2. de malefaBot ilus in parcis, and 
’ 3 4 W. & M. c. 10. But, in all thofe cafes, there 

muft bean apparent neceftity on the o*.ctr’s fide; viz. 
that the party could not be arrelted or apprehended, 
the riot could not he iupprclled, the prifoners could 
not be kept in hold, the deer-healers could not but 
efcape, unlefs fuch homicide were committed : other- 
wife without fuch abfolute necetlity, it is notjufti- 
fiable. 6. If the champions in a trial by battle killed 
either of them the other, fuch homicide was juhifiable 
.and was imputed to the juft judgement of God, who 
was thereby prefumed to have decided in favour of the 
(truth. 


3. In the next place, fuch homicide as is commit- 
tted for the prevention of any forcible and atrocious 
.■crime, is juftifiable by the law of nature ,• and alfo by 
the law of England, as it flood fo early as the time of 
Bradton, and as it is lince declared by flat. 24 H. VIII. 

• c. 5. If any perfon attempts a robbery or murder of 
.another, or attempts to break open a honfe in the night- 
.time, (which extends alfo to an attempt to burn it) 
a lift alfo be killed in fuch attempt, the flayer fhall be 
^acquitted and difeharged. This reaches not to any 
crime unaccompanied with force, as picking of poc¬ 
kets.; or .to the breaking open of any houfe in the day- 
tivie without it carries with it an attempt of robbery 
.alfo. .So .the Jewifli law, which punilhed no, theft 
with.dcath, makes homicide only juftifiable in cafe of 
. wo^Tostf/houfe-breaking: “if a thief be found breaking 
•up,-and lie be fmitten that he die, no blood fhall 
be fixed for Mm : but if the fun be rifen upon him, 
there fhall be blood Ihed for him ; for he lhould have 
made frill reftitutien.”. At Athens, if any theft was 
-committed by night, it was lawful to kill the crimi¬ 
nal, if taken in the fadl: and by the Roman law 
©f th« twelve tables a thief might be flain by night 
with impunity ; or even by day, if he armed bim- 
felf with any dangerous weapon : which amounts very 
nearly to the fame as is permitted by our own conilifu- 
tion. 

The Rom ait law alfo juftifies homicide : when com-., 
omitted in defence of the chaftity either of one’s felfor 
relations : and fo alfo, according to Selden, flood the 
Jaw in the Jewifh republic. The Ejfglifh law likewife 
juftifies a woman killing one who attempts to ravifh 
her: and fo too the hufbandor father may juftify kill¬ 
ing a man who attempts a rape upon his wife or 
•daughter; but not if he takes them,in adultery by 
.. con fen t; for the one is forcible and fellqpious, but not 
jtbe other. And there is no doubt the forcibly at¬ 
tempting a crime, of a llill more deteftable nature, 
may be equally relifted by the death of the unnatural 
aggreffor. For the one uniform principle that runs 
through our own, and all other laws, feems to be 
this : That where a crime in itfelf capital, is endea¬ 
voured to be committed by force, it is lawful to repel 
the force by the death of the party attempting. But 
we muft not carry this dodrine to the fame vilionary 

i ength that Mr Locke does ; who holds, “ that all 
sanner of force without right upon a man’s perfon, 
uts him in a ftate of war with the aggrelTor ; and of 
confequen ce, that being in fuch a ftate of war, he 
may lawfully kill him that puts him under this unna¬ 
tural reftraint.” However juft this^conclulion may be 
ia a ftate of uncivilized nature, yet the law of Eng¬ 


land, like that of every other well-regulated commu- Homicide. 

nity, is too tender of the public peace, too caieful of - v - 

the lives of the fubjedts, to adopt l'o contentious a fy- 
ftem ; nor will it luller with impunity any crime to be 
prevented by death, unlefs the lame, ti committed 
would ailo be punijhed by death. 

In theieinftances of juftifiable homicide, it may be 
obferved, that the llayer is in no kind of fault whatlo- 
ever, not even in theminuteft degree : and is there¬ 
fore to be totally acquitted and difeharged, with com¬ 
mendation rather than blame. But that is noi quite 
the cafe in excufablt homicide, the very name where¬ 
of imports iome fault, lome error, or omiflion ; fo 
trivial, however, that the law excufes it from the guilt 
of felony, though in ftri&nefs it judges it deferring of 
fome little degree of puiiilhment. 

II. Excufablejhomicide is of two forts ; either per 
infortunium , by mifadventure; or fe defendendo, upon 
a principle of felfprefervation. We willfirft fee where- 
- in thefe two fpecies of homicide are diftiudt and then 
wherein they agree. 

1. Homicide per infortunium, or mifadventure, • is 
where a man, doing a lawful a 61 , without any inten¬ 
tion of hurt, unfortunately kills another : as where a 
man is at work with a hatchet, and the head thereof 
flies off and kills a ftander-by ; or, where a perfon, 
qualified to keep a gun, is Ihooting at a mark, and 
undefignedly kills a man: for the adl is lawful, and* 
the effedl is merely .accidental, to where a parent is 
moderately correcting his child, a mailer his appren¬ 
tice or fcholar, or an officer punifhing a criminal, and 
happens to occafton his death, it is only mifadventure; 
for the a6t of corredtion was lawful: and i. he exceeds 
the bounds of, moderation, either in the manner, the 
inftrument, or the quantity of pitnifliment, and death 
enfues, it is manflaughter at lealt, and in fome cafes 
(accordingto the circumfiances) murder ; for the -adl 
of immoderate corredlion is unlawful. Thus by an 
edict of the emperor Conftantine, when the rigour of 
the Roman law with regard to flaves began to relax 
andfoften, a mailer was allowed to chaftife his Have 
with rods and imprifonment and if death accidentally 
enfued he was guilty of no crime: but if he flruck 
him with a dub or aftone, and thereby accafioned his 
death, or if in any other yet groffer manner, immode¬ 
rate Juo jure ut-~tur , tunc reus homiciclii Jit. 

But to proceed. A tilt or tournament, tilt*martial 
diverfion of our ancellors, was however an unlawiud 
a 61 ; and fo are boxing and fword playing, the fuc- 
ceeding ainufemtnts of tneir pofterhy: and therefore, 
if a knight in the former cafe, or a gladiator in the 
latter, be killed, fuch killing is felony or manllaugh. 
ter. But if the king command or permit fuch diver¬ 
fion, itisfaidtobe only muauventure ; for then the 
a6t is lawful: In like manner as, by the laws both 
of Athens and Rome, he who killed another in ‘the 
pancratium, or public games, authorifed or permitted 
by the ftate, was not held to be guilty of homicide. 

Likewife to whip another’s horle, whereby he runs 
ovci a child and kills him, is held to be accidental in. 
the rider, for he has done, nothing unlawful; but 
manflaughter in the perfon who whipped him, for the 
a6t was a trefpafs, and at beft a piece of idlenefs, of 
inevitably dangerous confequence. And in general,, 
if death enfues in confequence of an idle, dangerous, 

and 
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Homicide, and unlawful fport, as flooring of c a fling flones in a 

'-*-'town, or the barbarous diverfion of cock-throwing; 

in thefe and limilar cafes, the flayer is guilty of nun- 
llaugluer, and not mifadventure only ; for thefe are 
unlawful ads. 

2. Homicide in felf-defence, or ft dfeudeudo, upon a 
fudden affray, is alio excufable rather than jujtihable 
by the Englilh law. This fpecies of fclf-def ence muft 
be diflinguillied from that juft now mentioned, as cal¬ 
culated to hinder the perpetration of a capital crime ; 
which is not only a matter of excufe, but of jufttfication. 
But the felf-defence which we are now fpeaking of, is 
that whereby a man may protedl himfelf from an af- 
fault, or the like, in the courfe of a fudden brawl or 
quarrel, by killing him who affaults him. And this 
is what the law expreifes by the word chanee-medley , 
or (as fonie rather choofe to write it) chaud-medley th e 
former of which in its etymology flgnifies a cafual af¬ 
fray, the latter an effray in the heat of blood or paf- 
fion : both of them of pretty much the fame import ; 
but the former is in common fpeech too often erro- 
neoufly applied to any manner of homicide by mifad¬ 
venture ;whereas itappears bytheftatute 24 H. VIII. 
c. ;• and the ancient books, that it is properly ap¬ 
plied to fuch killing as happens in felf-defence upon 
a fudden rencounter. The right of natural defence 
does not imply aright of attacking: for, inftead of 
attacking one another for injuries paft or impending, 
men need only have recourfe to the proper tribunals of 
juftice. They cannot, therefore, legally exercife this 
right of preventive defence, but in fudden and violent 
cafes ; when certain and immediate fufFering would be 
the confequence of waiting for the aihftance of tha 
law. Wherefore to excufe homicide by the plea of 
felf-defence, it muft appear that the flayer had no 
other poflible means of efcaping from his alfailant. 

In foine cafes this fpecies of homicide (upon chance- 
medley in felf-defence) diftersbut little from manflaugh- 
ter, which alfo happens frequently upon chance-med¬ 
ley in the proper legal fenfe of the word. But the true 
criterion between them feems to be this ; when both 
parties are actually combating at the time when th*e 
mortal ftroke is given, the flayer is|then guilty of man- 
daughter ; but if the flayer hath not begun to fight, 
or (having begun) endeavours to decline any farther 
flruggle, and afterwards, being clofely prefied by his 
antagonift, kills him to avoid his own deftruftion, this 
is homicide excufable by felf-defence. For which rea- 
fonthe lawrequires, that the perfon, who kills another 
in his own defence, fhould have retreated as far as he 
conveniently or fafely can, to avoid theviolence of the 
aflault, before he turns upon his alfailant; and that 
not fidlitio.ully, or in order to watch his opportunity, 
but from a real tendernefs of (hedding his brother’s 
blood. And though it may be cowardice, in time of 
war between two independent nations, to flee from an 
enemy; yet between two fellow-fubje&s, the law 
countenances no fuch point of honour; becaufe thecon- 
ftitutional courts are the v'tndices injnriarum, and will 
give to the party wronged all the fstisfallion he de- 
ferves. In this the civil law alfo agrees with ours, or 
perhaps goes rather farther ; qui cum aliter tuerife 
nonpojfunt, damn't cult)am dederint,innoxiifunt The 
party aflaulted muft therefore flee as far as he conve¬ 
niently can, cither by reafon of foijie wall, ditch; or 


other impediment; or as far as the fiercenefs of the Homicide 

aflault will permit him s for it may be fo fierce as not ‘-v— 

to allow him to yield a ftep, without manifeft danger 
of his life, or enormous bodily harm ; and then in his 
defence lie may kill his alfailant inftantly. And this is 
the dodhine of univerf.il juftice, as well as of the mu¬ 
nicipal law. 

And, as to the manner of the defence, fo is alfo the 
time to be confidered : for if the perfon aflaulted does 
not fall upon the aggreflor till the affray is over, or 
when he is running away, this is revenge and not de¬ 
fence. Neither under the colour of felf-defence, will 
the law permit a man to fereen himfelf from the guilt 
of deliberate murder: for if two perfons, A and B, 
agree to fight a duel, and A gives the firftonfet, and 
B retreats as far as he polfibly can, and then kills A, 
this is murder ; becaufe of the previous malice and 
concerted defign. But if A upon a fudden quarrel af¬ 
faults B firft, and, upon B’s returning the aflault, A 
really and bona fide flies; and being driven to the 
wall, turns again upon B and kills him ; this may be 
fe defendendo, according to fome of our writers ; tho 4 
others have thought this opinion too favourable : in- 
afmnch as the neceflity, to which he is at laft reduced, 
originally arofe from his own fault. Under this ex¬ 
cufe of felf-defence, the principal civil and natural re¬ 
lations are comprehended : therefore, mafter and fer- 
yant, parent and child, hufband and wife, killing an 
alfailant in the neceifary defence of each other re- 
fpeftively, are excufed ; the adt of the relation alfifl¬ 
ing being conftrued the fame as the ad of the party 
himfelf. 

There isonefpeciesofhomicide/ei/c/iWew/c, where 
the party ilain is equally innocent as he who occafions 
Ms death : and yet this homicide is alfo excufable from 
thegreat univerfalprincipleoffclf prefervation,which 
prompts every man to fave his own life preferable to 
that of another, where one of them muft inevitably 
perilh. As, among others, in that cafe mentioned by 
lord Bacon, where two perfons, being fliipwrecked, 
and getting on the fame plank, but finding it not able, 
to fave them both, one of them thrufts the other from 
it, whereby he is drowned. He who thus preferves his 
own life at the expence of another man’s, is excufable 
through unavoidable neceflity, and the principle of 
felf-defence ; fince their both remaining on the fame 
weak plank is a mutual, though innocent, attempt 
upon, and endangering of, each other’s life. 

Let us next take a view of thofe circumftances 
wherein thofe two fpecies of homicide, by mifailven- 
tsre and felf-defence, agree ; and thofe are in their 
blame and punifhment. For the law fets fo high a 
value upon the life of a man, that it always intends 
fome mifbehaviour in the perfon who takes it away, un- 
lefs by the command or exprefs permiflion of the law. 

In the cafe of mifadventure, it prefumes negligence,or 
at leaft a want of fufficient caution in him who was fa 
unfortunate as to commit it; who therefore is not al¬ 
together faultlefs. And as to the neceflity which ex¬ 
cuses a man wlio kills another fe defendendo, lord Ba¬ 
con intitles it necefiitas culpabilis, and thereby diftin- 
gniihes it from the former neceflity of killing a, thief 
or a malefadtor. For the law intends that the quarrel 
or aflault arofe from fome unknown wrong, or fom# 
provocation, either in word or deed; and fince in 

quarrels 
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quarrels both parties may be, arj ufually are, in fame 
lault ; audit fc2rce can be tried whcwasoriginally in 
the wrong : the law will not hold the furvivor entirely 
guiltlefs. But it is clear, in the other cafe, that 
where 1 kill a thief who breaks into my houfe, the 
original default can never be upon my fide. The law 
belidcs may have a farther, view, to make the crime 
of homicide more odious, and to caution men how 
they venture to kill another upon their own private 
judgment; by ordaining, that he who flays his neigh¬ 
bour without an exprefs warrant from the law fo to 
do, fhall in no cafe be abfolutely free from guilt. 

Nor is the law of England Angular in this refpeft. 
Even the {laughter of enemies required a folemn pur¬ 
gation among the Jews; which implies, that the death 
of a man, however it happens, will leave forne ftain 
behind it. And the Mofaical law appointed certain 
cities of refuge for him “ who killed his neighbour un¬ 
awares ; as if a man goeth into the wood with his 
neighbour to hew wood, and his hand fetcheth aftroke 
with the ax to cut down a tree, and the head flipperh 
from the helve, and lighteth upon his neighbour that 
he die, he fhall flee into one of thofe cities and live.” 
But it feems he was not held wholly blamelefs, any 
more than in the Engliih law ; fince the avenger of 
blood might flay him before he reached liis afylum, or 
if he afterwards flirred out of it till the death of the 
high priefl. In the imperial law likewife cafual homi¬ 
cide was excufed, by the indulgence of the emperor 
ligned with his own iign manual, “ adnotationeprinci- 
pis otherwife, the death of a man, however com¬ 
mitted, was in fome degree punifhable. Among the 
Greeks, homicide by misfortune was expiated by vo¬ 
luntary banifhment for a year. In Saxony, a fine is 
paid to the kindred of the flain ; which alfo, among 
the weftern Goths, was little inferior to that of volun¬ 
tary homicide: and in France, no perfon is ever ab¬ 
solved in cafes of this nature, without a largefs to the 
poor, and the charge of certain maffes for the foul 
of the party killed. 

The penalty inflifted by the Engliih laws is faid by 
Sir Edward Coke to have been anciently no lefs than 
death ; which, however, is with reafon denied by 
later and more accurate writers. It feems rather to 
have confifted in a forfeiture, fome fay, of all the 
goods and chattels, others only of part of them, by 
Way of fine or weregild : which was probably difpofed 
of, as in Franee, in pios ufus, according to the hu¬ 
mane fiiperfUtion of the times, for the benefit of his 
foul who was thus fuddenly fent to his account with 
all his imperfeftipns on his head. But that reafon 
having long ceafed, and the penalty (efpecially if a 
total forfeiture) growing more fevere than was intend¬ 
ed, in proportion as perfonal property has become 
more confidenible, 'the delinquent has now, and has 
as early as our records will reach, a pardon and writ 
of reftitution of his goods as a matter of courfe and 
right, only paying for filing out the fame. And, in¬ 
deed, to prevent this expenfe, in cafes where the 
death has notorkmfly happened by mifadventure or in 
felf-defence, the judges will ufually permit (if not di¬ 
rect) a general verdift of acquittal. 

III. Felonious homicide is an aft of a very different 
nature from the former, being the killing of a human 
creature of any age or fex, without justification or 


excnfe.This maybe done either by killing one’s felf,or Homily 
anotherman : for the conlideration ofwhich fee the ar~ [| 
tides Self Alttrdcr, Murder, and Manslaughter. Homme. 

HOMILY, in eccleiiaftical writers, a fermon or v 
difeourfe upon fome point of religion, delivered in a 
plain manner, fo as to be eaflly underflood by the 
commofi people. The word is Greek, form¬ 
ed of ccctus, “ aflembly or council.” 

The Greek homily, fays M. Fleury, fignifies a fa¬ 
miliar difeourfe, like the Latin fermo ; and difeourfes 
delivered in the church tookthefe denominations, to 
intimate that they were not harangues or matters of 
oflentation andfiourifh, like thofe of profane orators, 
but familiar and ufeful difeourfes, as of a matter to his 
dillbiples, or a father to his children. 

All the homilies of the Greek and Latin fathers are 
compofed by the bifhops. We have none of Tertullian, 

Clemens Alexandrinus, and many other learned per- 
fons ; becaufe, in the firttages, none but bifhops were 
admitted to preach. The privilege was not ordinarily 
allowed to priefls till toward the fifth century. St 
Chryfoflom was the firfl prefbyter that preached fta- 
tedly. Origen and St Auguftine alfo preached j but 
it was by a peculiar licence or privilege. 

Photius diftinguifhes homily from fermon ; in that the 
homily was performed in a more familjar manner, the 
prelate interrogating and talking to the people, and 
they in their turn anfwering and interrogating him, 
fo that it was properly a converfation whereas the 
fermon was delivered with one form, and in the pul¬ 
pit, after the manner of the orators. 

The praftice of compiling homilies, which were to 
be committed to memory, and recited by ignorant or 
indolent priefls, commenced towards the clofe of the 
8 th century ; when Charlemagne ordered Paul Dea¬ 
con and Alcuin to form homilies or difeourfes upon 
the Gofpels and Epiftles, from the ancient doftors of 
the church. This gave rife to that famous collection, 
intitled the Homiliarium of Charlemagne, and.,-which. 
being followed as a model by many productions of the 
fame kind, compofed by private perfons, froiaa prin¬ 
ciple of pious zeal, contributed much (fays Mofheim) 
to nourifh the indolence, and to perpetuate the igno¬ 
rance of a worthlefs clergy. 

There are {tillextant feveral fine homilies, compo¬ 
fed by the ancient fathers, particularly St Chryfoflom 
and St Gregory. 

Clementine Homilies, in ecclefiaitical hiftory,are 
nineteen homilies in Greek, publifhed by Cotelerius, 
with two letters prefixed ; one of them written in the 
name of Peter, the other in the name of Clement, to 
James bifhop of Jerufalern ; in which laft letter they 
are intitled Clement’s Epitome of the. Preaching and 
Travels of Peter. According to Le Clerc, thefe ho¬ 
milies were compofed by an Ebionite in the fecond 
century ; but Montfaucon fuppofes that they were 
forged long after the age of St Athanafius. Dr Lard- 
ner apprehends, that the Clementine homilies were the 
original or firft edition of the Recognitions; and that 
they are the fame with the work cenfured by Eufe- 
bius under the title of Dialogues of Peter and Ap- 
pion. 

HOMINE replegiando, awritfor the bailing of 
a man out of prifon when he is confined without com¬ 
mandment of the king or his judges, or for any caufe 
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Hammac that is rcpleviable. But this writ is now feldom nfed; 
|| a writ o ihabeas corpus being fued out onthc neteffary 

Ho nan occalions. 

' * ’ HOMMOC, a name given by mariners to a liilloc 

or fmall eminence of land, rcfcinbling the figure of a 
cone, and appearing on the fea-coaft of any country. 

HOMO, man, is ranked by Linnaeus under the or¬ 
der of primates ; and charafterifed by having four pa¬ 
rallel foreteeth both in tire upper and lower jaw, and 
two mammae on the breall. The fpccies, according 
to this author, are two, viz. the homo fapiens, and 
the homo troglodytes. 

He fubdivides the homo fapiens into five varieties, 
vis. the American, the European, the Aliatic, the A- 
frican, and what he calls the monjlrous. See Man. 

The troglodytes, or orang outang, is a native 0* 
Ethiopia, Java, and Amboina. His body is white i 
he walks credit; and is about one-half the ordinary hu¬ 
man lize. He generally lives about 25 years. He 
conceals himfeif in caves during the day, andfearches 
for his prey in the night. He is faid to be exceed¬ 
ingly lagacions, but is not endowed with the faculty 
of fpeech. See Troglodytes, Simia, and Compa¬ 
rative Anatomy, p. 250, col. 2. 

HOMOGENEOUS, or Homogeneal (compofed 
of the Greek o^ot like, and >svoj kind), is a term applied 
to various fubjccts, to denote, that they confift of fi- 
milar parts, or of parts of the fame nature and kind : 
in contradiction to heterogeneous, where the parts are 
of different natures, See. 

HOMOLOGATION, in the civil law, the a& of 
confirming or rendering a thing more valid and fo- 
lemn, by publication, repetition, or recognition there¬ 
of_The word comes fiom the Greek 19*0x0 ym 

“ confent, affentformed of o/xhJ imilis, “ like,” 
and of xoys/v, dicere, “ to fay g. d. to fay the 
fame thing, to confent, agree. 

HOMOLOGOUS, in geometry, an appellation 
given to the correfponding lides and angles of fitnilar 
figures, as being proportional to each other. 

HONAN, a province of China, bounded on the 
north by that of Ptecheli and Chanfi, on the weft by 
Chanfi, on the fouth by Houquang, and on the eaft 
by Chantong. Every thing that can contribute to 
render a country delightful is found united in this pro¬ 
vince ; the Chiuefe therefore call it Tong-hoa or the 
middle flower : it is indeed fituated almoft in the centre 
of China. The ancient emperors, invited by the mild- 
nefs of the climate and the beauty of the country, 
fixed their relidence here for fome time. The abun¬ 
dance of its fruits, paftures, and corn, the effeminacy 
of its inhabitants (who are accounted extremely volup¬ 
tuous), and laftly, the cheapnefs of provifions, have no 
doubt prevented trade from being fo flourifiling here 
as in other provinces of the empire. The whole 
country is flat exceptingjtowards theweft, wherethere 
arifes along chain of mountains, covered with thick 
forefts ; and the land is in fuch a high ftate of cultiva¬ 
tion, that thofe who travel through it imagine they 
are walking in an immenfe garden.—Befides the river 
Hoangho, which traverfes this province, it is watered 
by a great number of fprings and fountains; it has al- 
fo a valuable lake, which invites to its banks a prodi¬ 
gious number of workmen, becaufe its water has the 
property of communicating luftre to filk, which can¬ 


not be imitated. Excluftve of forts, caftles, and places Honan 
of ftrength, this province contains eight fou or cities I 

of the firft clafs, and 102 of the fecond and third. In Hon dura. 
one of thefe cities named Nanyang, is foundakindof ~~ v 
ferpent, the fkin of which is marked with fmall white 
fpots: the Chinefe phylicians fteep it in wine, and ufe 
.it afterwards as an excellent remedy againft the 
palfy. 

Honan-Fou, a city of the above province, fituated 
amidft mountains and between three rivers. The Chi¬ 
nefe formerly believed this city to be the centre of the 
earth, becaufe is was in the middle of their empire. , 

Its jurifdi&ion is very extenlive ; for it compreh :nds 
one city of the fecond clafs and thirteen of the third; 
one of thefe cities named Teng-fong-bien, is famous on 
account of the tower eredted by the celebrated Tcheou- 
kong for an obfervatory ; there is Hill to be feen in it 
an inftrument which he made ufe of to find the fha- 
dow at noon, in order to determine thelatitude. This 
aftronomcr lived above a thoufand years before the 
Chrillian era, and the Chinefe pretend that he invent¬ 
ed the mariner’s compafs. 

HONDEKOOTER (Melchior), a famous Dutch 
painter born at Utrecht, excelled in painting animals, 
and efpecially birds. His father and grandfather were 
of the fame profeflion, and their fubjjsdts the fame. He 
was trained up to the art by his father ; but furpaffed 
not only him, but even the belt of his cotemporaries in 
a very high degree. Till he was feventeen years of 
age, he continued under the diredfion of his father, 
and accuftomed himfeif to paint feveral/orts of birds; 
but particularly he was pleafed to reprefent cocks, 
hens, ducks, chickens, and peacocks, which he de¬ 
ferred in an elegant variety of addons and attitudes. 

—After his father’s death, which happened in 1653, 
he received fome inftruddonsfrom his uncle John Bap- 
tift Weeninx ; but his principal and belt inftrudtor was 
nature, which he ftudied with intenfe application. 

His pencil was wonderfully neat and delicate ; his 
touch light; his colouring exceedingly natural, lively, 
and remarkably tranfparent ; and the feathers of his 
fowls were expreffed with fuch a fwellingfoftnefs, as 
might readily and agreeably deceive the eye of any 
fpedhtor. It is reported that he had trained up a 
cock to ftand in any attitude he wanted to deferibe, 
and that it was his cuftom to place that creature near 
his eafel; fo that at the motion of his hand the bird 
would fix itfelf in the proper pofture, and would con¬ 
tinue in that particular pofition without thefmalleft 
perceptible alteration for feveral hours at a time. The 
landfcapes which he introduces as the backgrounds of 
his pictures, are adapted with peculiar judgment and 
fkill, and admirably finilhed; they harmonize with his 
fubjedt, and always increafe the force and the beauty 
ofhis principal objedts. His touch was very Angular,, 
in imitating die natural plumage of thefowls he paint¬ 
ed ; which not only produced a charming effedt, but 
alfo may prove ferviceable to an intelligent obferver, to. 
affift him in determining which are the genuine works 
of this matter, and which are impofitions. His pic-, 
tures fell at a high price, and are much fought after. 

He died at Utrecht in 1695, aged 59. 

HONDURAS, a province of North America in 
New Spain, lying on the North Sea, being about 370, 
mileEin length, and 20Qin breadth ; it.wasdifcoy.er— 
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IT'';-.', ed by Cliriftophcr Columbus in the year i$02. The Chemiftry, deferve to be here infer Led. “ The late Honey. 

1 * “ON Englifh have been poifeii’cd of the logwood county 011 Dr John Hume, one of the commiffioners of the Tick w —v—— 

~~ v the bay of Houduras a great while, and cut large and hurt of the royal navy, was for many years vio- 
quaniities every year. The Mofquito native Ameri- lently affiided with the afthma. Having taken many 
carts live in the eaftern parts ; and being independent medicines without receiving relief, he at laft refolved 
of the Spaniards, have entered into tread' -- with the to try the effeds of honey, having long had a .great 
Englilh, and ferve them in feveral capacities. This opinion of its virtues as a pectoral. For two or three 
provii.ee is watered by feveral rivers, which enrich the years he ate fome ounces of it daily, and got entirely 
country by their inundations; and it is very fertile in free of his afthma, and likewife of a gravelly complaint 
Indian corn. It is faid there are fome mines of gold and which he had long been affiided with. About two 
lilver in this province. Valadolid is the capital town. years after he had recovered his health, when he was 
HONE, a fine kind of whet ftone, ufed for letting fitting one day in the office for the lick and hurt, a 
razors, pen-knives, and the like. perfon labouring under a great difficulty of breathing, 

HONEY, a fweet vegetable juice, colleded by the who looked as if he could not live many days; came to’ 
bees from the flowers of various plants, and depofited him, and afked him by what means he had been cured 
in the cells of the comb ; from which 'it is extraded of his afthma ? Dr Hume told him the particulars of 
either by fpontaneous percolation through a fleve in a his own cafe, and mentioned to him the means by 
warm place, the comb being feparated and laid there- which he had found relief* For two years after he 
on, or by expreffion. That which runs fpontaneoufly heard nothing of this perfon, who was a ftranger to 
is purer than that which is- expreffed, a quantity of him, and had fefemed fo bad that he did not imagine 
the wax and'other matters being forced out along with that he could have lived many days, and therefore had 
it by the preffure. The beft fort of honey is of a thick - not even afked him who he was; but at the end of 
confluence, a whitifli colour inclining to yellow, that period, a man feemingly in good health, and de¬ 
an agreeable fmell, and pleafant tafte: both the colour cently dreffed, came to the lick and hurt office, and 
and flavour are faid to differ in lome degree, accord- returned him thanks for his cure, which he allured 
ing to the plants which the bees colled it from. It him had been entirely brought about by the free ufc 
is fuppofed that honey is merely the juice of the flower of honey.” 

perfpiring, and becoming infpiffated thereon; and that HoNEr-Dew, a fweet faccharine fubftance found 
the bee takes it up with its probofeis, and carries it on the leaves of certain trees, of which bees are Very 
to be depofited in its waxen cells, with which the fond, by the lmfbandmen fuppofed to fall from the 
young bees are to be fed in fummer, and the old bees heavens like common dew. This opinion hath been 
in winter : but it is certain, that honey can be pro- refuted, and the true origin of this and other faccha- 
cured by no other method of collecting this juice than rine dews ffiown by the Abbe Boiffier de Sauvages, in 
by the bees. The honey wrought by the young a memoir read before the Society of Sciences at Mont- 
bees, and that which is permitted to run from the pelier. “ Chance (fays the Abbe) afforded me an op- 
comb without heat or preffure, is white and pure, and portunity of feeing this juice in its primitive form on 
called virgin s honey , The honey of old bees and the leaves of the holm oak.-thefe leaves were covered 
that which is forced from the comb by heat or pref- with thoufandsoffmall round globules or drops, which, 
fure, isyellow, from the wax. Honey produced where without touching one another, feemed 10 point out the 
the air is clear and hot, is better than that where the pore from whence each of them had proceeded. My 
air is variable and cold.—The honey of Narbonne tafte informed me that they were as fweet as honey : 
in' France, where rofemary abounds, is faid to have a the honey-dew on a neighbouring bramble did notre- 
very manifeft flavour ef that plant, and to be imita- femble the former, the drops having run together; 
ble by adding to other honey an infufion of rofemary owing either to the moifture of the air which had di¬ 
flowers. luted them, or to the heat which had expanded 

Honey, confidered as a medicine, is a very ufeful them. The dew Was become more vifeous, and lay 
detergent and aperient, powerfully diffolving vifeid in large drops, covering the leaves ; in this form it is 
juices, and promoting the expedoratian of tough nfually feen. 

phlegm. In fome particular conftitutions it has an “ The oak had at this time two forts of leaves ; the 
inconvenience of griping, or of proving purgative ; old, which were ftrong and firm ; and the new which 
which is faid to be in fome meafure prevented by pre- were tender,and newly come forth. The honey-dew 
vioufly boiling the honey. This, however, with all was found only on the old leaves ; though tbefe were 
conftitutions, is by no means eftedual; and the cir- covered by the new ones, and by that means fheltered 
cumftance mentioned has had fo much weight with from any moifture that could fall from above. I ob- 
the Edinburgh college, that they do not now employ ferved the fame on the old leaves of the bramble, 
it in any preparation, and have entirely rejeded the while the new leaves were quite free from it. An- 
mellamcdicata, fubftituting fyrups in their place : but other proof that this dew proceeds from the leaves is, 
there can be no doubt that honey is very ufeful in gi- that other neighbouring trees not furniflied With a 
ving form to different articles, although there be fome juice of this kind had no moifture on them; and par- 
individuals with whom it may difagree. In order, ticularly the mulberry, which is a very particular cir- 
however, to obtain the good effeds of the honey it- cumftance, for this juice is a deadly poifon to filk- 
felf, it muft be ufed to a confiderable extent, and as worms. If this juice fell in the form of a dew, mift, 
an article of diet. The following remarkable inftances or fog, it would wet all the leaves without diftindion, 
of the good effeds of honey in fome afthmatic cafes, and every part of the leaves, under as well as upper, 
given by Dr Monro in his Medical and Pharmaceutical Heat may have fome fhare in its produdion : for 
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cmey. though the cemir.on heat promotes only the tranfpt- 

-- ration of the more volatile and fluid juices, a iultry 

heat, efpecially if reflected by clouds, may fo far di¬ 
late the velTel as to produce a more vifcoiis juice-, Inch 
as the honey-dew. 

“The lecond kind of honey-dew, which is the chief 
refource of bees after the fpring-flowers and dew by 
tranfpiration on leaves are pall, owes its origin to a 
fmall infedt called a vins-fretter ; the excrement ejec¬ 
ted with fome force by this infedt makes a part of the 
moft delicate honey known in nature (fee Apis). 
Thefe vine-lretters reft duting fevcral months on the 
barks of particular trees, and extrad their food by 
piercing that bark, without hurting or deforming the 
tree. Thefe infeds alfo caufe the leaves of fome trees 
to curl up, and produce galls upon others. They 
fettle on branches that are a year old. The juice, at 
firft perhaps hard and crabbed, becomes, in the bowels 
of thisinfed, equal in fweetnefsto the honey obtain¬ 
ed from the flowers and leaves of vegetables; except¬ 
ing that the flowers may communicate fome of their 
efleatial oil to the honey, and this may give it a pe¬ 
culiar flavour, as happened to myfel fby planting' a 
hedge ofrofemary near my bees at Sauvages : the ho- 
' ney has tailed of it ever lince, that Ihrub continuing 
long in flower. 

“ I have obferved two fpecies of vine-fretters, which 
Jive unlheltered on the bark of young branches ; a 
larger and a lelfer. ThclelTer fpeciesisof the colour of 
the bark upon which it feeds, generally green. It is 
chiefly diflinguilhed by two horns, or llrait, immove¬ 
able, flelhy fubltances, which rife perpendicularly from 
the lower ftdes of the belly, one on each lide. This 
isthefpecies which liveon theyoungbrauchesofbram- 
ble and elder. The larger fpecics is double the fize of 
the other ; is of a blackith colour ; and inllead of the 
horns which diltinguith the other, have in the fame 
part of the fkin afmall button, black and Ihining like 
jet. 

“ The buzzing of bees in a tuft of holm-oak, made 
mefufped that fomething very interelling brought fo 
many of them thither. I knew that it was not the 
feafon for expeding honey-dewy nor was it the place 
where it is ufually found ; and was furprifed to find 
the tufts of leaves'and branches covered with drops 
which the bees colleded with a humming noife. The 
form of the drops drew my attention, and led me to 
the following difeovery. Inllead of being round like 
drops which had fallen, each formed a fmall longilh 
oval. I foon perceived from whence they proceeded. 
The leaves covered with thefe drops of honey were 
fituated beneath a fwarm of the larger black vine- 
fretters ; and on obferving thefe infeds, I perceived 
them from time to time raife their bellies, at the ex¬ 
tremity of which there then appeared a fmall drop of 
an amber colour, which they inllantly ejedted from 
them to the uiltance of fome inches. I found by ta¬ 
iling fome of thefe drops which I had catched on my 
hand, that it had- the fame flavour with what had be¬ 
fore fallen on the leaves. I afterwards faw the fmaller 
fpecies of vine-fretters ejedt their drops in the fame 
manner. This ejection is fo far from being a matter 
of indifference to thefe infedls themfelves, that it feems 
to have been wifely inflituted to procure cleanlinefs in 
each individual, as well as to prefer ve the whole fwarm 
Vol. VIII. 


from tleflrudlion ; for prefling as tney co one upon Honey, 
another, they would otherwife foon be glued together, Ilonfleur. 
and rendered incapable of flirring. The drops thus y ‘ 
fpurted out fall upon the ground, if not intercepted 
by leaves or branches ; and the fpots they make on 
hones remain fome time, unlefs walhed off by rain. 

This is the only honey dew that falls; and this never 
falls from a greater height than a branch where thefe 
infedls can duller. 

“ It is now eafy to account for a phaenomenon 
which formerly puzzled me greatly. Walking under, 
a lime-tree in the king’s garden at Paris, I felt my 
hand wetted with little drops, which 1 at firft took tor 
final] rain. The tree indeed fhonld have fneltered me 
from the rain, but I efcaped it by going from uffder 
the tree. A feat placed near the tree Atone with thefe 
drops. And being then unacquainted with any thing 
of this kind, except the honey-dew found on the leaves 
of fome particular trees, I was at a lofs to conceive 
how fo glutinous a fubltance could fall from the leaves 
infttch fmall drops : for I knew that rain could not 
overcome its natural artradlion to the leaves till it be¬ 
came pretty large drops ; but 1 have lince found, that 
the lime-tree is very fubjedl to thefe vine-fretters. 

“ Bees are nor the only infedls that feall upon this 
honey ; ants are equally fond of it. Led into this 
opinion by whatnaturalifls have faid, I at firll believed 
tiiat tlid liGruS in ikC idler fpecies of thefe vine-fret- 
ters had in their extremity a liquor VOTC" 
went in fearch of: but I foon difeovered that what 
drew the ants after thdm came from elfcwhere, both 
in the larger and lelfer fpecies, and that no liquor is 
difeharged by the horns. There are two fpecies of 
ants which fearch for thefe infedls. The large black 
ants follow thofe which live on the oaks and chefnut; 
the lelfer ants attend thofe on the elder. But as the 
ants are hot, like the bees, provided with the means 
of fucking up fluids ; they place themfelves near the 
vine-fretters, in order tofeize the drop the moment 
they fee it appear upon the anus ; and as the drop 
remains fome lime on the fmall vine-fretier before they 
can call it off”, the ants have leifure to catch it, and 
thereby prevent the bees from having any lhare; but 
the vine-fretters of the oak and chefnut being flrong- 
er, and perhaps more plentifully fupplied with juice, 
dart the drop inllantly, fo that the larger ants get very 
little of it. 

“ The vine-fretters finding the greatefl plenty of 
juice in trees about the middle of fummer, afford alfo 
at that time the greatell quantity of honey ; and this 
leilens as the feafon advances, fothatin the autumn the 
bees prefer it to the flowers then in feafon. Though 
thefe infedls pierce the tree to the fap in a thouland 
places, yet the trees do not feem to ftiffer at all from 
them, nor do the.leaves lofe the leafl of their verdure. 

The hufbandman therefore adts injudicioufly when he 
deftroys them.” 

HoNEr-Guide, a curious fpecies of cuckow. See 
Cuculus. 

HoKEr-Locuft , or Three-thorned Acacia. SeeGLE- 

DlTSI A. 

Hoxrr-Sriclle. See Lonicera. 

HO N FLEUR, a coufiderable fea-port town of 
France, in Upper Normandy, with a good harbour, 
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Hon! and trade in bone-iace. It is Tested on the river Seine, 

|| in E. Long. o. 8. N. Lat. 1 7. 49. 
lo nour. HONI soit qyi mal v pense, q.d. “ Evil to him 
~" v that evil thinks;” the motto of the moil; noble 

ordfr of the knights of the Garter. See Garter. 

HCNITON, a very pleafant market and borough 
town in Devonlhire, iituated 156 miles W. of London, 
and t 6 eaftof Exeter. It confifls of about 400 houles; 
and has one church on a hill full half a mile from the 
town, and a chapel and free grammar-fchool in the 
town. It is well paved and lighted, and lakes of water 
run through it. This place has ftiffered by fires great¬ 
ly in 1747 and 1765, The market is on Saturday, 
and one fair in July ; its manufactures are ferge, and 
ricli bone lace and edgings. It was a chattered cor¬ 
poration by Janus II. but reverted to its old con- 
Ilitution 011 the revolution, and is now governed by a 
portreeve who is chofen annually. It firlt returned 
members the 38th Edw. I. 

HQNORIACI, in antiquity, an order of foldiery 
under the caflern empire, who introduced the Goths, 
Vandals, Alani, Suevi, &c. into Spain. Didymus 
and Verinianus, two brothers, had, with great vigi¬ 
lance and valour, defended the palfages of the Pyre¬ 
neans again!! tile Barbarians for fome dine, at their 
own expeuce; but being at length killed, the emperor 
Conftantius appointed the honoriaci to defend thofe 
paflages, who, not contented to lay thejpopen to all the 
nations of The north then ravaging the Gauls, joined 
•tliemfelves to them. 

HONOUR, a teftimony of efteem and fubmiflion, 
■expreffed by words, aCtions, and an exterior behavi¬ 
our, by which we make known the veneration and 
refpeCt we entertain for any one on account of his dig¬ 
nity or merit. The word honour is alfo ufed in gene¬ 
ral, for the elleem due to virtue,, glory, and reputation. 
It is alio ufed for virtue arid probity tliemfelves, and for 
an exaCtnefs in performing whatever we have promif- 
ed; and in this laft fenfc we ufe the term, a man of 
honour. Bat honour is more particularly applied to two 
different kinds of virtue; bravery in men, and chaftity 

in women_Virtue and Honour were deified among 

the ancient Greeks and Romans, and had ajoint temple 
confecrated to them at Rome: but afterwards each of 
of them had feparate temples, which were fo placed, 
that no one could enter the temple of Honour without 
palling through that of Virtue ; by which the Romans 
Were continually put in mind, that virtue is the.only 
direCt paih to true glory. Plutarch tells us, that the 
Romans, contrary to tlieir nfual cuftom, facrificed to 
Honour uncovered; perhaps to denote, that Where- 
ever honour is, it wants no covering, but fhows itfelf 
openly to the world. 

The Spanifh hifloriaiis relate a memorable inftance 
of honour and regard to truth. A Spanifh cavalier 
ilia fudden quarrel flew a Moorilh gentleman, and fled. 
His purfuers foon loft fight of him, for he had unper¬ 
ceived thrown himfelf over a garden wall. The owner, 
a Moor, happening to be in his garden, was addrefled 
by the Spaniard on his knees, who acquainted him 
with his cafe, and implored concealment. “Eat this,” 
laid the Moor (giving him half a peach), “you now 
“ know that you may confide in my protection.” He 
then locked him up in his garden apartment, telling 
him as foon as it was night he would provide for his 


efcape to a place of greater fafety. The Moor then Honouiv 

went into his houfe, where he had butjuft feated him- -- - " 

felf, when a great croud with loud lamentations, came 
to bis gate, bringing tliecot pfe of his foil, who had juft 
been killed by a Spaniard. When the firft fhock of 
furprife was a little oyer, he learnt from the deferip- 
tion given, that the fatal deed was done by the very 
perfon then in his power. He mentioned this to no 
one ; but as foon as it was dark retired to his garden,, 
as if lo grieve alone, giving orders that none II101 Id 
follow him. Then accofting the Spaniard, he faid, 

“ Chriftjan, the perfon you have killed is my fon, his 
body is now in my houfe. You ought to fuffer ; but 
you have eaten with me, and 1 have given you my 
faith, which mull not be broken.” He then led the 
aftonifhed Spaniard to his ftables, mounted him on 
one of bis lleeteft ho: fes, and faid, “ Fly far while 
the night can cover you; you will be fafe in the morn¬ 
ing. You are indeed guilty of my foil’s blood : but 
God is juft an.d good ; and I thank him l am innocent 
of yours, and that my faith given is preferved.” 

This point of honour is moft religioufly obferved by 
the Arabs and Saracens, from whom it was adopted 
by the Moors of Africa, and by them was brought 
into Spain. The following inftance of Spanifh honour 
may ftil] dwell in ihe memory of many living, and de- t 
ferves to be handed down to the lateft poflerity. In the 
year 1746,when the Britifli were in hot war with Spain, 
the Elizabeth of London, captain William Edwards, 
coming through the Gulphfrom Jamaica, richly laden, 
met with a moft violent ftorm, in which the ihip fprung 
a leak, that obliged them, for the favingof their lives, 
to run into the Havannah, a Spanifh port. The cap¬ 
tain went on fhore, and directly waited on the gover¬ 
nor, told the occafion of his putting in, and that he 
furrendered the fliip as a prize, and himfelf, and his" 
men as prifonersof war, only requeftinggood quarter. 

“ No, Sir,” replied the Spanifti governor, “ if we 
had taken you in fair war at fea, or approaching our 
coaft with hoftileintentions,your fhip would thenhave 
been a prize, and your people prifoners ; but when, 
diftrefTcd by a tempeft, you come into our ports for the 
fafety of your lives, we, though'enemies, being men, 
are bound as fuch by the laws of humanity' 1 to afford 
relief to diftrefled men who afk it of its. We cannot 
even againft our enemies take an advantage of ail aft of 
God. You have leave therefore to unload your Ihip, 
if that be neceflary, to ftop the leak; you may refit 
her here, and traffic fo far as lhall be neceflary to pay 
the charges; you may then depart, and I will give 
you a pafs to be in force till you are beyond Bermuda : 
if after that you are taken, you will then be a lawful 
prize.; but now you afe only a flranger, and have a 
ftranger’s right to fafety and protection.” The fliip 
accordingly departed, and arrived fafe in London. 

A remarkable;inftance of the like honour is record¬ 
ed of a poor unenlightened African negro, in Captain 
Snelgrave’s account of his voyage to Guinea. A New 
England floop, trading there in 175:2, left a fecond 
mate, William Murray, fick on Ihore, and failed with¬ 
out him. Murray was at the houfe of a black named 
Cudjoe, with whom he had contracted an acquaintance 
during their trade. He recovered ; and the floop be¬ 
ing gone, he continued with his black friend till fome 
other opportunity ihoijld offer of his getting home. 

In 
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Honour. In the mein time a Dutch (hip came into the road, 

——- and Come ol'tlie blacks coming 011 board her, were 

treacherously leized and carriedoff as their (laves. The 
relations and friends, tranfported with fudden rage, 
ran into the houfe of Cudjoe, to take revenge by kill¬ 
ing Murray. Cudjoe ftopt them at the door, and de¬ 
manded what they wanted. “ The white men,” faid 
they, “ have carried away our brothers and Cons, and 
we will kill all white men. Give us the white man 
you have inyour houfe, for we will kill him.” “ Nay,” 
faid Cudjoe, “ the white men that carried away your 
relations are bad men, kill them when'you can take 
them ; but this white man is a good man, and you 
mull not kill him .”—“ But he is a white man,” they 
cried ; “ and the white men are all bad men, we will 
kill them all.” “ Nay,” faid he, « you mull not 
kill a man that has done no harm, only for being white. 
This man is my friend, my houfe is his poll, I am his 
foldier, and mull fight for him ; you mull kill me be¬ 
fore you can kill him. What good man will ever come 
again under my roof, if I let my floor be fiained with 
a good man’s blood ?” The negroes feeing his refolu- 
tion, and being convinced by his difcourfe that they 
were wrong, went away alhamed. In a few daysMur- 
ray ventured abroad again with his friend Cudjoe, 
when feveral of them took him by the hand, and told 
him, “ They were glad they had not killed him ; for 
as he Was a good (meaning innocent) man, their God 
would have been very angry, and would have fpoiled 
their filhing.” 

Honour, in the beau mondt, has a meaning materi¬ 
ally different from the above, and which it is eaficr to 
illuftrate than define. It is, however, fubjedt to a fy- 
flem of rules, called the law of honour, conftru&ed by 
people of falhion, calculated to facilitate their inter- 
courfe with one another, and for no other purpofe. 
Confequently,nothingisconlideredasinconfi(lentwith 
honour, but what tends to incommode this intercourfe. 
Hence, as Archdeacon Paley Hates the matter, pro- 
fanenefs, negledlof public worlhipor private devotion, 
cruelty to fervants, rigorous treatment of tenants or 
other dependants, want of charity to the poor, inju¬ 
ries done to tradefmen by infolvency or delay of pay¬ 
ment, with numberlefs examples of the fame kind, are 
accounted no breaches of honour ; becaufe a man is 
not a lefs agreeable companion for thcfe vices, nor 
the worfe to deal with in thofe concerns which are 
ufually tranfadhed between one gentleman andanother. 
—Again, the law of honour being conftitnted by 
men occupied in the purfuit of pleafure, and for 
the mutual conveniency of fuch men, will be found, 
as might be expedted from the charadler and de- 
fign of the law-makers, to be, in mod inftances, fa¬ 
vourable to the licentious indulgence of the natural 
paflions. Thus it allows of fornication, adultery, 
drunkennefs, prodigality, duelling, and revenge in the 
extreme ; and lays no ftrefs upon the virtues oppofite 
to thcfe. 

Honour or Rank. —The degrees of honour which 
are obferved in Britain may be comprehended under 
thefe two heads,viz. nobilesmajores,v 3 .&nobiles minorcs. 
Thofe included under the firft rank are, archbilhops, 
dukes,marquifes, earls, vifcounts, bifhops and barons; 
which are zlldiftinguifficfd by the refpedtive ornaments 


of theirefcutcheons:andthofeof thelaft are baronets, Honour, 
knights, efquires, and gentlemen. There are feme —v —1 
authors who will have baronets to be the tail under the 
firft rank ; and their reafon is, becaufe their honour is 
hereditary, and by patent, as that of the nobility. See 
Commonalty and Nobility. 

Honours of War, in a fiege, is, when a governor, 
having made a long and vigorous defence, is at laft 
obliged to furrender the place to the enemy for want 
of men and provilions, and makes it one of his prin¬ 
cipal articles to march out with the honours of war; 
that is, with ffiouldered arms, drums beating, colours 
flying, and all their baggage, &c. 

Military Honours. All armies falute crowned heads 
in themoil refpedtful manner, drums beatingamarch, 
colours and ftandards dropping, and officers fainting. 

Their guards pay no compliment, except to the princes 
of the blood ; and even that by courtefy, in the abfence 
of the crowned head. 

To the commander in chief the whole line turns out 
without arms, and the camp-guards beat a march, and 
falute. To generals of horfe and foot they beat a 
march and falute. Lieutenant-generals of ditto, three 
ruffs, and falute. Major-generals of ditto, two ruffs, 
and falute. Brigadiers of ditto, refted arms, one 
ruff, and falute. Colonels of ditto, refted arms, and 
no beating. Centinels reft their arms to all field-offi¬ 
cers, and ihonlder to every officer. All governors, 
that are not general officers, ffiall, in all places where 
they are governors, have one ruff, with refled arms ; 
but for thofe who have no commiffion as governors, no 
drum fhall beat. Lieutenant-governors (hall have the 
main-guard turned out to them with fhouldered arms. 

Pruffian Honours of War, chiefly imitated by moft 
powers in Europe, are, 

To the king all guards beat the march, and all of¬ 
ficers filute. Field-marffials received with the march 
and faluted in the king’s abfence. General of horfe 
or foot, four ruffs ; but if he commands in chief, a 
march and falute. Lieutenant-generals of horfe or 
foot, commanding or not, guards beat three ruffs. 
Major-generals of horfe and foot, two ruffs. Officers 
when their guards areunder arms, andageneralmakes 
a lignal, mall reft to him, but not beat ; when not got 
under arms, and a fignal made, only (land by their 
arms. Village-guards go under arms only to the king, 
field-marffials, generals of horfe and foot, and to the 
general of the day. Generals guards go under arms 
only to the king, field-marffials, and the general over 
whom they mount. Commanding officers of reoiments 
and battalions, their own quarter and rear guards to 
turn out ; but not to other field officers, unlefs they 
are of the day. Generals in foreign fervice, the fame. 

Honours paid by Centinels. Field-marffials ; two cen¬ 
tinels with ordered fire-locks, at their tent or quarters. 

Generals of horfe or foot ; two centinels, one, with 
his fire-lock ffiouldered, the other ordered. Lieute¬ 
nant-generals ; one, with fire-lock ordered. Major- 
generals ; one, with fire-lock ffiouldered. 

The firft battalion of Britiffi guards go under arms to 
the king only; not toftand by, nordrawupin the rear 
of their arms to any other ; nor to give centinels to 
foreigners. Second and third battalions draw up be¬ 
hind their arms to the princes, and to field-marffials ; 
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Honour, but when on grenadier guards or out-pods, they turn 

- -- out, as other guards do, to the officers of the day. 

They give one cemtinel with Ihouldered arms to the 
princes of the blood, and to fidd-marlhals when they 
lie alone in^garrifon. 

Court of Honour. See. Court of Chivalry. 

fountain of Honour, la Britain the.king is fo fly- 
led, as being the fontce of honour;, dignities, &c. 
fee Prerogative. 

It is impofllble that government can be maintained 
without a due fubordination of rank ; that the people 
may know and diflinguilh fuch as are fet over them, 
iuorder to yield them their due refpeft and obedience ; 
and alfo that the officers themftlves being encouraged 
by emulation and the hopes of luperiority, may the bet¬ 
ter dilcharge their funitions : and tbeEngliffi law fup- 
poles, that no one can be fogood a judge of their feveral 
merits and fervices as the king bimfelf who employs 
them. It has therefore entruflcd him with the foie 
power of conferring dignities and honours, in confi¬ 
dence that he will bellow them upon none but fuch 
as deferve them. And therefore all degrees of nobi¬ 
lity, of knighthood, and other titles, are received by 
immediate grant from the crown : either exprefled in 
writing, by writs or letters patent, as in the crea¬ 
tion or peers and baronets ; or by corporeal invelli- 
tnre, as in the creation of a fimple knight. 

From the fame principlcalfo'arifes the prerogative 
of erecting and -difpoiing of offices: for honours and 
offices areiu theirnature convertible and fynonymous. 
All offices under the crown carry in the eye of the 
law an honour along with them ; becaufe they imply 
a luperiority of parts and abilities, being fuppofed to 
be always filled with thofe that are mod able to exe¬ 
cute them, And, on the other hand, all honours in 
their original had duties or offices annexed to them : 
an earl, comes, was the confervator or governor of a 
county ; and a knight, miles, was hound to attend 
the king in his wars. For the fame reafon therefore 
that honours are ill the difpofal of the king, offices 
ought to be fo likewife ; and as the king may create 
new titles, fo may he create new offices : but with this 
, redridlion, that he cannot create new offices with 

new fees annexed to them, nor annex new fees to 
old offices ; for this would be a tax apon the- fub- 
jedfc, which cannot be impofed but by a& of parlia¬ 
ment. Wherfifore, in 13 Hen. IV. a new office be¬ 
ing created by the king’s letters patent for meafuring 
cloths, with a new fee for the fame, the letters pa¬ 
tent were, on account of the new fee, revoked and 
declared void in parliament. 

Upon the fame or a like reafon, the king has alfo 
the prerogative of conferringprivileg.es upon private 
perfons. Such as granting place or precedence to 
any of his fubje&s, as fliall feem good to his royal 
.wifilom : or fuch as converting aliens, or perfons born 
out of the king’s dominions, into denizens; whereby 
fom-e very conliderable privileges of natural born fub- 
jefts are conferred upon them. Such alfo is the pre¬ 
rogative ofereding corporations ; whereby a number 
of piivate perfons are united and knit together, and 
enjoy many liberties, powers, and immunities in their 
politic capacity, which they were utterly incapable 
of in their natural. 


Maids of Honour, are young ladies in the queen’s Honour 
houfehold, whofe office is to attend the queen when II 
ffie goes abroad, &c. In England they are fix jn 
number, and their falary 3001. per annum each. ' 

Honour is particularlyapplie.d in Enghili cudomsto 
the mope noble kind of feignovies or lordffiips, where¬ 
of other inferior lordlhips or manors hold or depend. 

As a manor condds ot leveral tenements, fervices, 
cuftoms, &c. fo an honour contains divers manors, 
knights-fees, &c. It wasallo formerly called beneficium 
or royalJee, being always held of the king in capite. 

hosoua-Point., in heraldry, is that next above the 
centre 0/the efcutcheon, dividing the upper part into 
two equal portions. 

Honourable, a title conferred on the younger 
foils of earls, the foils of vifeounts and barons; as alfo 
on fuch perfons as have the king’s com mi (lion, and 
upon thole who enjoy places of trull and honour. 

HONOURARY, fomething done or conferred 
upon any one^to do him honour. See the article 
Honour, 

Honourary is fometimes tmderdood of a pe-rfou 
who bears or poddies fome poll or title, only for the 
name’s fake, without doing any thing of the ftinfiions 
belonging to jt, or receiving any advantage from it : 
thus we fay honourary counfellors, honourary fellows, 

&c. 

Honourary is alfo ufed far a lawyer’s fee, or a fa¬ 
lary given to public profelTors in any art or fcietice. 

HOOD (Robin), a famous outlaw and deer-dealer, 
who chiefly harboured in Sherwood fore it in Notting- • 
hamlhire. -He was a man of/amHy, which by his 
pedigree appears to have had fome title to the -earl¬ 
dom of Huntingdon ; and placed his pranks about 
the latter end of the 12th century. He was famous 
for archer y, and for his treatment of all travellers who 
came in his way ; levying contributions on the rich, 
and relieving the poor. Falling fick at l?ft, and re¬ 
quiring to be blooded, he is faid to have been betrayed 
and bled to death. He died in 1247; and was bu¬ 
ried at Kirklees in Yorkffiire, then a Benedidinemo- 
nadery, where his gravedone is dill Oiown. 

Hood. See Chaperon and Cowl. 

Hood, in falconry, is a piece or leather, wherewith 
the head of a hawk, falcon, or the like, is covered. 

Hood JJland, one of the Marsvesas Iftar.ds , in 
the South Sea. It was difeoveredin April 1774 by 
Captain Cook, who gave it that name from the perfon 
who fird faw the land. It is the mod northerly-of 
the duller, and lies in S. Lat. 9. 20. W. Long. 139. 

13 - 

HOOF, the homy fnbdance that covers the feet 
of divers animals, as oxen, horfes, &c. 

HooF-bound, in farriery. See there, § xlii. 

HOOFT (Peter Cornelius Van), an eminent hi- 
ftorian and poet, born at Amderdam in 1581. He 
was lord of Muyden, judge of Goyland, and knight 
of the order of St Michael. He died at the Hague 
in 1647. He wrote, 1. An excellent hidory of the , 
Netherlands, from the abdication of Charles V. to 
the year 1588. 2. Several Comedies, and other 

works. By tltefe lie acquired fuch reputation, that 
the Flemings confidered him as the Homer and Ta.i- 
tus of the Netherlands. 


HOC CUES- 
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Hooguef- HOOGUESTRATTEN, a town of the Nether-' 
tratten lauds, in Dutch Brabant, and capital of a county of 
1 the fame name. E. Long. 4. 41. N. Lat. 51. 25. 
Hooke. HOOK, in angling, &c. See Fish/xg Hoik. 

' v Hooks, in building, &c. are of various furs; 

fome of iron a -. 1 others of brafs, viz. 1. Auiumr- 
hooks, which are generally of brafs, and are to lay up 
arms upon, as guns, inulkets, half-pikes, pikes, jave¬ 
lins, See . 2. Cafement-hooks. 3. Chimney hooks, 

which are made both of brafs and iron, and of differ¬ 
ent falhions : their ufe is to fet the tongs and fire- 
fhovcl agai-ift. 4. Curtain-hooks, j. Hooks for doors, 
gates, &c. 6. Double line-hooks, large and fmall. 

7. Single line-hooks, large and fmall. 8. Tenter¬ 
hooks >.f various forts. See Tenter. 

Hooks of a jkij>, are all thofe forked timbers which 
are placed diredly upon the keel, as well in her run 
as in her rake. 

Can- Hooks, thofe which being made fad to the end 
of a rope with a noofe (like that which brewers ufe 
to fling or carry their barrels on), are made ule of 

for llings. 

Foot- Hooks, in a (hip, the fame with futcocks. 

Loof- Hooks, a tackle with two hooks ; one to hitch 
into a cringle of the main or fore-fail, in the bolt-rope 
at the leech of the fail by the clew ; and the other is 
to hitch into a {trap, which is fpliced to the chefs-tree. 

Their ufe is to pull down the fail, and fuccour the 
tackles in a large fail and ftifFgale, that all the ftrefs 
may not- bear upon the tack. It is alfo ufed when the 
tack is to be feized more fecure, and to take off or put 
on a bonnet or drabler. 

Hook Pins, in architecture, are taper iron pins, only 
with a hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor 
together. 

HOOKAH, among the Arabs and other nations of 
the Eaft, is a pipe of a Angular and complicated con- 
ftrudiou, through which tobacco is fmoked ; out of 
a fmall veflel of a globular form, and nearly full of 
water, iffue two tubes, one perpendicularly, on wbiiii 
is placed the tobacco; the other obliquely from the 
fide of the veffel, and to that the perfon who fmokes 
applies his mouth ; the fmoke by this means being 
drawn through water, is cooled in its paflage and ren¬ 
dered more grateful: one takes a whiff, draws up a 
large quantity of fmoke, puffs it out of his nofe and 
mouth in an immenfe cloud, and pafles the hookah to 
his neighbour ; and thus it goes round the whole 
circle.—The hookah is known and ufed throughout 
the eaft; but in thofe parts of it where the refine¬ 
ments of life prevail greatly, every one has his hookah 
facred to himfelf; and it is frequently an implement 
of a very coftly nature, being of filver, and fet with 
precious ftones: in the better kind, that tube which 
is applied to the mouth is very long and pliant ; and 
•for that reafon is termed the fnake : people who ufe it 
in a luxurious manner, fill the veil'd through which 
•the fmoke is drawn with rofe water, and it thereby 
receives fome of the fragrant quality of that fluid. 

HOOKE (Robert), a very eminent Englilhmathe¬ 
matician and philofopher, was the fon of Mr John 
Hooke minifter of Frdhwater in the Ifle of Wight, 
where he was born in 1635. He very early difeovered 
a genius for mechanics, by making curious toys with 
•great art and dexterity. He was educated under Dr 


Bufby in.Weftminfter fchool ; \\ here he not only ac- Hook:-. 

quired a competent ihare of Greek and Latin, toge- -«— 

ther with an infight into Hebrew and fome other 
Oriental languages, but alfo made himfelf mailer of a 
good pan of iuiclid’s elements. About the year 1653 
he went to Chri;i-church in Oxford, and in 1655 was 
introduced to the Puiloiophical Society there ; where, 
difeovering his mechanic genius, he was fir it employed 
to aflift Dr Willis in his operations in chemiflry, and 
afterwards recommended to the honourable Robert 
Boyle, Efq ; whom lieferved fevernl years in the fame 
capacity. He was alfo inftruded in aftronomy about 
•this time by Dr Seth Ward, Savilian profelTor of 
that lcience ; and from henceforward diftinguilhed 
himfelf by many noble inventions and improvements 
of the mechanic kind. He invented feveral aftrono- 
mical inftruments, for making obfervations both at 
fra and land ; and was particularly ferviceable to Mr 
Boyle, in completing the invention of the air-pump. 

Sir John Cutler having founded a mechanic fchool in 
1664, he fettled an annual ftipend on Mr Hooke for 
life, intruding the prelident, council, and fellows, of 
the Royal Society to dired him with refped to the 
number and fubjed of his ledures ; and on the nth 
of January 1664-5, lie was elected by that fociety 
curator of experiments for life, with an additional fa- 
lary. In 1666 he produced to the Royal Society a 
model for rebuilding the city of London deftroyed by 
fire, with which the fociety was well pleafed ; and 
the lord mayor and aldermen preferred it to that of 
the city furveyor, though it happened not to be car¬ 
ried into execution. It is faid, by one part of this mo¬ 
del of Mr Hooke’s, it was defigned to have all the 
chief ftreets, as from Leaden-hall to Newgate, and 
the like, to lie in exad ftraight lines, and all the 
other crofs-ftreets turning out of them at right angles, 
with all the churches, public buildings, markets, 

&c. in proper «nd convenient places. The rebuild¬ 
ing of the city according to the act of parliament 
requiring an able perfon to fet out the ground to the 
proprietors, Mr Hooke was appointed one of the 
furveyors ; in which employment he got moft part 
ofhis eftate, as appeared pretty evident from a large 
iron cheft of money found after his death, locked 
down with a key in it, and a date of the time, which 

ibowed it to have been fo flint up above 30 years_ 

Mr Olbenburgh, fecretary to the Royal Society, dying 
in 1677, Mr Hooke was appointed to fupply his 
place, and began to take minutes at the meeting in 
Odober, but did not publifh the Tranfadicns. In 
the beginning of the year 1687, his brother’s daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs Grace Hooke, who had lived with hint fe¬ 
veral years, died; and he was fo aifeded with grief 
at her death, that he hardly ever recovered it, but 
was obferved from that time to become lefs adive, 
more melancholy, and, if that could be, more cynical 
than ever. At the fame time, a chancery fuit in which 
he was concerned with Sir John Cutler, on account 
of his falary for reading the Cutlerian ledures, made 
him very uneafy,aud increafed his diforder. In i6pi, 
he Vas employed in forming the plan of the hofpital 
near Hoxton, founded by Robert Aik alderman of 
London, who appointed archbidiop Tillotfeui one of 
his executors; and in December the fame year, H*oke 
was created dodor of phy.de, by a warrant from that 
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Hooke, prelate. In July 1696, the chancery fait with Sir John 
v Cutler was determined in his favour, to his inexpref- 
iible fatisfactioa. His joy on that occafion was found 
ill his diary thus exprelTed ; domshigissa : that 
is, Deo, Optimo, Maximo, fit honor , laus, gloria , in 
f.vcula fccculorum, Amen. “ 1 was born on this day 
of July 1635, and God hath given me a new birth : 
may I never forget his mercies to me ! while he gives 
me breath may I praife him !” In the fame year 
1696, an order was granted to him for repeating moll 
of his experiments at the expence of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, upon a promife of his finilhing the accounts, 
obfervations, and dedu&ions from them, and of per- 
% feCting the defeription of all the inftruments contrived 
by him ; but his increaling illnefs and general decay 
rendered him unable to perform it. He continued 
fonie years in this wafting condition ; and thus lan- 
guilhing till he was quite emaciated, he died March 
3d, 1702, at his lodgings in Grelham College, and 
was buried in St Helen’s church, Bifhopfgateftreet; his 
corpfe being attended by all the members of the Royal 
Society then in London—As to Mr Hooke.’s charac¬ 
ter, it is not in all refpedls one of the moll amiable. He 
made but a defpicable figure as to his per foil, being fhort 
of ftature, very crooked, pale, lean, and of a meagre 
afpedl, with dark brown hair, very long and hanging 
over his face uncut and lank. Suitable to his perfon, his 
temper was penurious, melancholy, miftruftful: and, 
lhough poffeffed of great philofophical knowledge, he 
had- fo much ambition, that he would be thought the 
only man who could invent or difeover; and thus fre¬ 
quently laid claim to the inventions and difeoverifes of 
others, while he boafted of many of his own which 
he never communicated. In the religious part of his 
character he was fo far exemplary, that he always ex- 
prefled a great veneration for the Deity ; and feldom 
.received any remarkable benefit in life, or made any 
confiderable difeovery in nature, or invented apy ufe- 
ful contrivance, or found out any difficult problem, 
without fetting down his acknowledgments to God, as 
many places in his diary plainly fhow. He frequently 
ftudied the facred writings in the original j for he 
was acquainted with the ancient languages, as well as 
with all parts of the mathematics—He wrote, i.Lec- 
tiones Cutleriana, 2. Micrographia, or Defcriptions 
of minute bodies made by magnifying glaffes. 3. A 
defeription of heliofcopes. 4. A defeription of fome 
mechanical improvements of lamps and water-poifes, 
quarto. 5. Philofopliical collections. After his death 
werepublilhed, 6. Pofthumous work collected from his 
■papers byRichard Waller fecretary to theRoyal Society. 

HOOKE (Nathaniel), author of an eftcemed Ro¬ 
man hiftory and other performances. Of this learned 
gentleman the earliefl particulars to be met with are 
furniflied by himfelf, in the following modeit but 
manly addrefs to the Earl of Oxford, dated OCt. 7. 
N/cfol's 1 722 : “ My Lord, the firft time I had the honour to 
AncdtUs oywait upon your lordlhip firice your coming to Lon- 
JBowycr, don, your lordlhip had the goodnefs to afk me, what 

&c > way of life 1 was then engaged in ; a certain mau- 

vatfe hotite hindered me at that time from giving a di- 
red: anfwer. The truth is, my lord, I cannot be faid 
at prelent to be in any form of life, but rather to live 
extempore. The late epidemical diltemperfcized me. 
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I endeavoured to be rich, imagined for a while that I 
was, and am in fome mealure happy to find myfelf at 
this inftant but juft worth nothing. If your lordlhip, 
or any of your numerous friends, have need of a fer- 
vant, with Lhe bare qualifications of being able to read 
and write, and to be honeft, I {hall gladly undertake 
any employments your lordlhip lhall not think me 
unworthy of. I have been taught, my lord, that nei¬ 
ther a man’s natural pride, nor bis felf-love, is an equal 
judge of what is fit for him ; and I fliall endeavour to 
remember, that it is not the fliartpart we aCt, but the 
manner of our performance, which gains or lofes 11s the 
applaufe of Him who is finally to decide of all human 
actions. My Lord, I am juft now employed in trans¬ 
lating from the French, a Hiftory of the Life of the 
late archbiftiop of Cambray ; and I was thinking to 
beg the honour of your lordftiip’s name to protect a 
work which will have fo much need of it. The ori¬ 
ginal is not yet publilhed. ’Tis written by the author 
of the ‘ Difcourle upon Epic Poetry,’ in the new edi¬ 
tion of Telemaque. As there are fome paflagesin the 
book of a particular nature, I dare not folicit' your 
lordlhip to grant me the favour I have mentioned, till 
you firft; have perufed it. The whole is Ihort, and 
pretty fairly tranferibed. If your lordlhip could find 
a fpare hour to look it over, I would wait upon your 
lordlhip with it, as it may poffibly be no unpleafing 
entertainment. I Ihould humbly alk your iordlhip’s 
pardon for fo long an addrefs in a feafon of fo much 
bufmefs. But when Ihould I be able to find a time in 
which your lordlhip’s goodnefs is not employed : I am, 
with perfect refpeCt and duty, my lord, your lordlhip’s 
moll obliged, moll faithful, and molt obedient humble 
fervant, Nathaniel Hooke.” The tranllation here 
fpokenofwas afterwards printed in i2mo, 1723. From 
this period till his death, Mr Hooke enjoyed the con¬ 
fidence and patronage of men not lefs diftinguifhed by 
virtue than by titles. In 17 . . he publilhed a trans¬ 
lation of Ramfay’s Travels of Cyrus, in 4to ; in 1733 
he revifed a tranllation of “ the Hiftory of the Con- 
queft of Mexico by the Spaniards, by Thomas Town- 
fend, Efq printed in 2 vols 8vo ; and in the fame 
year he publilhed, in 410, the firft volume of “ The 
Roman Hiftory, from the building of Rome to the 
ruin of the Commonwealth ; illuftrated with maps and 
other plates.” In the dedication to this volume, Mr 
Hooke took the opportunity of “ publicly teilifying 
his jnft efteem for a worthy friend, to whom lie had 
been long and much obliged,” by telling Mr Pope, 
that the difplaying of his name at the head of ihofe 
Iheets was “ like the hanging out a fplendid fign, to 
catch the traveller’s eye, and entice him to make trial 
of the entertainment the place affords. But,” he pro¬ 
ceeds, “ when I can write under my fign, that Mr 
Pope has been here, and was content, who will que- 
flion the goodnefs offthe houfe ?” The volume is in¬ 
troduced by “ Remarks on the Hiftory of the Seven 
Roman Kings, occafioned by Sir Ilaac Newton’s ob¬ 
jections to the fuppofed 224 years duration of the 
royal Hate of Rome.” His nervous pen was next em¬ 
ployed in digefting “ An Account of the conduct of 
the Dowager-duchefs of Marlborough, from her firft 
coming to Court to the year 1710, in a Letter from 

herfclf to Lord-. in 1742.” 8vo. His reward on 

this 


Hooke 
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1 < < lu r. this occafion was confiderable ; and the reputation he 
— acquired by the performance much greater. The cir- 
cunifiances of this tranfabtion are thus related by Dr 
Maty, in his memoirs of Lord Cheflerfield, vol. i. 
p. 116. “ The relict of the great duke of Marlbo¬ 

rough, being tkfirous of lubmitting to podcrity her 
political conduct, as well as her lord’s, applied to the 
earl ofChtfterfield for a proper perfon to rectiveher 
information, and put the memoirs of her life into a 
proper drefs, Mr Hooke was recommended by him 
for that purpofe. He accordingly waited -upon the 
duchefs, while (lie was Aill in bed, oppreffed by the 
infirmities of age. But, knowing who he was, fhe 
immediately got herfelf lifted up, and continued (peak¬ 
ing during fix hours. She delivered to him, without 
any notes, her accounts in the mofi lively as well as 
the mod connected manner. As (he was not tired her¬ 
felf, (lie would have continued longer thebufinefs of 
this firfi fitting, had not the perceived that Mr Hooke 
was quite exhaufied, and wantedrefrefhinentas well as 
red. So eager was (he for the completion of the 
work, that fhe in(ifled upon Mr Hooke’s not leaving 
her houfe till he had finiflied it. This was clone in a 
Ihort time ; and her Grace was fo well pleafed with 
the performance, that (lie complimented the author 
with a prefentof 50001, a dun which far exceeded his 
expectations. As foon as he was free, and permitted 
to quit the houfe of his benefaCtrefs, he flattened to 
the earl, to thank him'for his favour, and communi¬ 
cated to him his good fortune. The perturbation of 
mind he was under, occalioned by the Arong fenfe of 
his obligation, plainly appeared in his dammering out 
his acknowledgments: and he, who had fucceededfo 
well as the interpreter of her Grace’s fentiments, 
could fcarce utter his own.” The fecond volume of his 
Roman hidory appeared in 174J ; when Mr Hooke 
embraced the fair occafion of congratulating his wor¬ 
thy friend the carl of Marchmont, ou “ that true 
glory, the confenting praife of the honed and the 
wife,” which his lordfliip had fo early acquired. To 
the fecondvolume Mr Hooke added “ The Capitoline 
Marbles,orConfular Calendars, an ancient Monument 
accidentally difeovered at Rome in the year 1545, du¬ 
ring the Pontificate of Paul III.” In 1758 Mr Hooke 
publilhed “ Obfervations on, I. The Anfwer of M. 
l’Abbe de Vertot to the late earl of Stanhope’s In¬ 
quiry concerning the Senate of ancient Rome : dat¬ 
ed December, 1719. II. A Diflertation upon the 
Conditution of the Roman Senate, by a Gentleman: 
publilhed in 1743. III. A Treatife on the Roman Se¬ 
nate, by Dr Conyers Middleton: publilhed in 1747. 
IV. An Eflfay on the Roman Senate, by Dr Thomas 
Chapman : publilhed in 17JO;” which he with great 
propriety inferibed to Mr Speaker Onflow. The third 
volume of Mr Hooke’s Roman Hidory, to the end 
of the Gallic war, was printed under his infpeblion 
before his lad illnefs ; but did not appear till after his 
death, which happened in 1764. The fourth and lad 
volume was publilhed yi 1771. Mr Hooke left two 
fons ; of whom one is a divine of the church of Eng¬ 
land ; the other, a dobtor of the Sorbonne, and pro- 
felfor of aftronomy in that illudrious leminary. 

HOOKER (John), a/ias Vowell, was born in 
Exeter, about the year 1524, the fecond fon of Ro¬ 
bert Hooker, who in 1529 was mayor of that city. 


He was indrubfed in grammar learning by Dr More- Hooker, 
man, vicar of Menliinit in Cornwall, and thence re- ' v 
moved to Oxford ; but to what college is uncertain. 

Having left the univerfity, he travelled to Germany, 
and redded feme time at Cologne, where he kept cx- 
ercifes in law, and probably graduated. Thence he 
went to Str.ifburg, where he (ltidied divinity under 
the famous Peter Martyr. He now returned to Eng¬ 
land, and foon affr vilired France, intending to pro¬ 
ceed to Spain and Italy ; but was prevented by a de¬ 
claration of w.ir. Returning therefore again to Eng¬ 
land, he fixed his refidence in his native city, where 
having married, he was in r 554 elefted chamberlain, 
being the fird perfon who held that office, and in 
1571 reprefentedhisfellow-citizens in parliament. He 
died in the year 1601, and was buried in the cathe¬ 
dral church at Exeter. He wrote, among other 
works, 1. Order and ufage of keeping of parliaments 
in Ireland. 2. The events of comets or blazing dars, 
made upon the fight of the comet Pagonia, which 
appeared in November and December 1J77. 3 An 

addition to the chronicles of Ireland from 1546 to 
1568; in the fecoiid volumeof Holinlhed’schronicle. 

4 A defeription of the city of Exeter, and of the 
fondrie aflaults given to the fame; Holinflt. chron. 
vol. iii. j. A book of enfigns. 6. Tranfiation of 
the hidory of the eonqued of Ireland from the Latin 
of Giraldus Cambrenfis; in Holinflt. chron. vol. ii. 

7. Synopjis chorographia, or an hidorical record of the 
province of Devon ; never printed. 

Hooker (Richard), a learned divine, was born at 
Heavy-tree, near Exeter, in the year r553- Some 
of his ancedors were mayors of that dry, and he was 
nephew to John Hooker the hidorian. By this uncle 
he wasjirdfupported at the univerfity of Oxford, with 
the addition of a fmall penfion from Dr Jewel, bifliop 
of Salifbury, who in 1561 got him admitted one of the 
clerks of Corpus Chridi college. In 15 73 he was elect¬ 
ed fcholar. In 15 77 he took the degree of mader of arts, 
and was admitted fellow the fame year. Injuly 1579, he 
was appointed deputyprofeflbr of theHebrew language- 
In October, in the fame year, he was for fome trivial 
mifdemeanor expelled thecollege,bnt was immediately 
redored. In 1581 he took orders; and being appointed 
to preachafcSt Paul’s crofs, he cameto London,where 
he was unfortunately drawn into a marriage with. 

Joan Churchman, the termagant daughter of his hof- 
lefs. Having thus Iod his fellowfhip, he continued in 
the utmod didrefs till the year 1584, when he was 
prefented by John Chetiy, Efq. to therebloryofDray- 
ton-Beaucham in Bnckinghamlhire. In this retire¬ 
ment he was vifited by Mr Edwin Sandys, and Mr 
George Cranmer, his former pupils. They found, 
him, with a Horace in his hand, tending fome Iheep 
in the common field, his fervam having been ordered 
home by his fweet Xantippe. They attended him to. 
his houfe ; but were foon deprived of his company by 
an order from his wife Joan, for him to come and 
rock the cradle. Mr Sandys’s reprefentation to his 
father, of his tutor’s fituation, procured him the maf- 
texlhip of the Temple, In this fituation he met 
with confiderable moledation from one Travers,lec¬ 
turer of the Temple, and a bigoted Puritan, who in 
the afternoon endeavoured to confute thedobtrine de¬ 
livered in the morning. From this difagreeable. lirua- 
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Hooker tionlie fclVued archbiiliopWhitgift to remove him to 
II fome count: y retirement, where lie might profecute 
Hooper. hj s fiudics in tranquillity.. Accordingly, in 1J91, lie 
v " obtained tbe redory of Bofcomb in Wiltlhire, toge¬ 
ther with a prebend in the ^church of Salilbury, of 
which he was alfo made fub-dean. In 1594 he was 
prefented to the redlory of Biflioplbourne in Kent, 
where he died in the year i6go. He was buried in 
his own parilh-church, where a monument was erect¬ 
ed to his memory by William Cooper, Efq. He was 
a meek, pious, and learned divine. He wrote, 1. Ec- 
cleliaftical politie, in eight books, fol. 2. A difeourfe 
on j unification, See. with two other fermons, Oxford 
1612, 4to. Alfo feveral other fermons printed with 
the Eccleiialtical Politie. 

Hooker, in naval architedure, a veflel much ufed 
by the Dutch, built like a pink, but rigged and mailed 
like a hoy.—Hookers will lie nearer a wind than vef- 
fels with crofs-fails can do. They are from jo to 200 
tons burden, and with a few hands will fail to the 
Eaft Indies.. 

HOOP, a piece of pliant wood, or iron, bent into 
a circular form, commonly ufed for fecuring calks, &c. 

Driving a Hoop, a boyilh exercife, of good effed 
in rendering the limbs pliable, and for ftrengthening 
the nerves. 

HOOPER (John), bilhop of Worcelter, and a 
martyr in the Proteflant caufe, was born in Somcrfet- 
fliire, and educated at Oxford, probably in Merton- 
college. In 1518 he took the degree of bachelor of 
arts, and afterwards became a Cillercian monk ; but 
atlength, diflikinghis fraternity, he returned to Ox¬ 
ford, and there became infeded with Lutheranifm. In 
1539, he was made chaplain and houfe-lleward to Sir 
John Arundel, who afterwards fuflrered with the pro- 
tedor in the reign of Edward VI. But that very catho¬ 
lic knight, as Wood calls him, difeovering his chap¬ 
lain to be a heretic. Hooper was obliged to leave the 
kingdom. After continuing fome time in France, he 
returned to England, and lived with a gentleman 
called Seintlow : but being again difeovered, he efca- 
edin the lubit of a failor to Ireland ; thence embarked 
for the continent, and fixed his abode in Switzerland. 
—When king Edward came to the crown, Mr Hooper 
returned once more to his native country. In 15 50, 
by his old patron Sir John Arundel’s intefefl with 
the earl of Warwick, he was confecrated bilhop of 
Glouceiler ; and in 15 J2 was nominated to the fee of 
Worcefter, which he held’itr commendam with the for¬ 
mer. But queen Mary had fcarce afeended the throne, 
before his lordlhip was imprifoned, tried, and, not 
chooling to recant, condemned to the flames. He 
fu'ffered this terrible death at Glouceiler, on the 9th 
of February 1554, being then near 60 years of age. 
He was an avowed enemy to 'the church of Rome, 
and not perfectly reconciled to what he thought rem¬ 
nants of Popery in the church of England. In the 
former reign he had been one of Bonner’s accufers, 
which fufficiently accounts for his beingone of queen 
Mary’s firfl facrifices to the holy fee. He was a per-, 
fon of good parts and learning, as may be found in 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs. 

Hooper (George), avery learned writer, billiopof 
Bath afid Wells, was welllkilied in mathematics, and 
2 


in the eaftern learning and languages. He fat in tliofe Hooping 
fees above 24 years, often refufed a feat in the privy || 
council, and could not be prevailed upon to accept of Hops, 
the bilhopric of London on the death of bilhop Comp- ' v ~ 
ton. He wrote, x. The church of England free from 
the imputation of Popery. 2. A difeourfe concerning 
Lent. 3; New danger of Prelbytery. 4. An inquiry 
into the Hate of the ancient measures. 5. Ds Valen- 
tinianorum hareji coujedura- . 6. Several fermons ; and 
other works. 

KOOPING-cough. See (theIndexfubjoined to) 
Medicine. 

HOOPOE. See Urura. 

HOORNBECK (John), profelfor of divinity in 
the univerliries of Leyden and Utrecht, was born 
at Harlaem in 1617. He underllood the Latin, He¬ 
brew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Rabbinical, Dutch, German, 

Englilh, French, and Italian languages ; and publilhed 
many works, among which axe, 1. A refutation of 
Socinianifm, in 3 rols 4to.' 2. A treatife for the con¬ 
viction of the Jews. 3. Of the converfion of the 
Heathens. 4. Theological inflitutions, &c. which 
are written in Latin. Mr Bayle reprefents him as a 
complete model of a good pallor and divinity profef- 
for. 

HOP, in botany. See Hkmulus. 

Hops were firll brought into England from the Ne¬ 
therlands in the year 1524. They arc firll mentioned 
in the Englilh llatutc-book in the year 1JJ2, viz. in 
the j and 6 of Edw. .VI. cap. 5. And by an ad of 
parliament of the firltyearofkingjames I.«*»oi6o3, 
cap. rS. it appears, that hops were then produced in 
abundance in England. 

The hop being a plant of great importance in th* 
article of brewing, we fhall confider what relates to 
the culture afid management ofit, under the follow-, 
ing heads: 

Of Stil. As for the choice of their hop-grounds, 
they elteem the richellandllrongellgrounds the molt 
proper ; and if it be rocky within two or three feet of 
the furface the hops will profper well •, hut they will 
by no means thrive on a IlifFclay.or fpongy wet land. 

The Kentilh planters account new land belt for 
hops ; they plant theirhop gardens with apple treesat 
a large diilance, ahd with cherry-trees between ; and 
when the land hath done its belt for hops, which 
they reckon it will in about ten years, the trees may . 
begin to bear. The cherry trees lalt about 30 years, 
and by that time the apple trees are large, they cut 
down the cherry trees. 

The ElTex planters account a moory land the moll 
proper for jhops. 

As to the fituation of a hop-greund., one that in¬ 
clines to the fouth or well is the moft eligible; but if 
it be expofed to the northealt or fouth weft winds, 
there Ihould be a Ihelter of fome trees at a diilance, 
becaufe the northealt winds are apt to nip the tender 
Ihoots in thefpring; and the fouthweft winds fre¬ 
quently break and blow down the poles a: the latter 
end of the fummer, and very much endanger the hops. 

In the winter-time provide your foil and manure 
for the hop-ground again!! the following fpring. 

If the dung be rotten, mix it with two or three parts 
of common earth, and let it incorporate together till 

von . 
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Hops, you have occafion to make ufe of it ill making your 

— v - hop hills ; but if it be new dung, then let it be mixed 

as before till the fpring in the next year, for new dung 
is very injurious to hops. 

Dung of all forts was formerly more commonly 
made ufe of than it is now, cfpecially when rotted and 
turned to mould, and they who have no other manure 
mult ufe it; which if they do, cows or hogs-dung, or 
human ordure mixed with mud, may be a proper corn- 
poll, bccaufe hops delight molt in a manure that is 
cool and moilt 

Planting. Hops require to beplantedin a lituation 
fo open, as that the air may freely pafs round and be¬ 
tween them* to dry up and dimpate the moilture, 
whereby they will not be fubjeft to fire-blafts, which 
" often deltroy the middles of large plantations, while the 

putfides remain unhurt. 

*As for the preparation of the ground for planting, it 
Ihould,in the preceding winter, be plowed and harrow¬ 
ed even ; and then lay upon it in heaps a good quan¬ 
tity of frelh rich earth, or well rotted dung and earth 
mixed together, fufficient to put half a bulhcl in every 
hols to plant the hops in, unlefs the natural ground be 
very frelh and good. 

The hills where the hops are to he planted Ihould 
be eight or nine feet afuiider,, that the air may freely 
pafs between them ; for in clofe plantations, they are 
very fubjedt to what the hop-planters callth cfire-blajl. 

If the ground is intended to be ploughed with horfes 
between the hills, it will be bed to plant them in 
fquares checquerwife ; but if the ground is fo fmall 
that it be may done with the bread-plough or fpade 
the holes Ihould beranged in aquincun* form. Which 
way foever yon make ufe of it, a dake ihould be duck 
down at all the places where the hills are to be made 

Perfons ought to be very curious in the choice of 
the plants as to the kind of hop ; for if the hop gar¬ 
den be planted with a mixture of feveral forts of hops 
that ripen at feveral times; it will caufe a great deal of 
trouble, and be a great detriment to the owner. 

The two bell forts are the white and the grey kinds; 
the latter is a large fquare hop, more hardy, and is 
the more plentiful bearer, and ripens later than the 
former. 

There is alfo another fort of the white kind, which 
ripens a week or ten days before the common; but 
this is tender, andalefs plentiful bearer ; but it has 
this advantage, that it comes fird to market. 

But if three grounds, or three didant parts of one 
ground, be planted with thefe three forts, there will 
be this conveniency, that they may be picked fuccef- 
fively as they become ripe. The fets ihould be five 
or fix inches long, with three or more joints or buds 
on them. 

If there be a fort of hop you value, and would in- 
creafe plants and fets from, the fuperfiuous binds may 
be laid down when the hops are tied, cutting off' the 
tops, and burying them in the hill ; or when the hops 
arc drefled, all the cuttings may be faved ; for almod 
every part will grow, and become a good fet the nexc 
fpring. 

As to the feafons of planting hops, the Kentifh 
planters bed approve the months of Odtober and 
March, both which fometimes fucceed very well; but 
the fets are not to be had in October, unlefs from 
Vou VIII. 


feme ground that is to be dedroyed ; and likewife there Heps. 

is forne danger that the fets may be rotted, if the \\ in- --— 

ter prove very wet; therefore the mod ul'ual time of 
procuring them is in March, when the hops are cut 
and dreffed. 

As to the manner of planting 1 he fets, there Ihould 
be five good fets planted in every hill, one in ihe 
middle, and the red round aboui Hoping, the tops 
meeting at the centre; they mud dand even with the 
furfaceof the ground ; lei them be prciTed dole with 
the hand, and covered with fine earth., and a dick 
Ihould be placed on each fide the hill tofecurc it. 

The ground being thus planted, all that is to be 
done more during that dimmer, is to keep the hills 
clear from weeds, and tedig up the ground about the 
month of May, and to raife a fmall hill round about 
the plants. In June you mud twill the young bind 
or branches togeiher imo a bunch or knot; for if they 
are tied up to fmall poles the fird year, ill order to 
have a few hops from them, it will not countervail th« 
weakening of the plants. 

A mixture of compod or dung being prepared for 
your hop ground, the bed time for laying it on, if the 
weather prove dry,isabout Michaelmas,that the wheels 
of the dung cart may not injure the hops, nor furrow 
tiie ground : if this be not done then, you mud be 
obliged to wait till the frod has hardened the ground, 
fo as to hear the dung cart; and this is alfo the time 
to carry on your new poles, to recruit thole that arc 
decayed, and to be cad out every year. 

If you have good doreof dung, the bed way will 
be to fpread it in the alleys all over the ground, and 
to dig it in the winter following. The quantity they 
will require will be 40 loads to an acre, reckoning 
about 3obulhels to the load. 

If you have not dung enough to cover all the ground 
in one year, you may lay it on one part one year, and 
on the red in another, or a third ; for there is no occa¬ 
fion to dung the ground after this manner oftenerthatt 
once in three years. 

Thofe who have hut a fmall quantity of dung, ufu- 
ally content thcmfelves with laying on about twenty 
loads upon an acre every year ; this they lay only 
on the hills, either about November, or in the fpring, 
which la£tiome account the bed time, when the hops 
are drefled, to cover them after they are cut; hut if it 
be done at this time, the compod or dung ought to be 
very well rotted and fine. 

re fling. As 10 the dreflingof the hops, when the 
hop-ground is dug in Jannary or February, the earth 
about the hills, and veryncar them,ought to betaken 
away with a fpade, that you may convert he more con¬ 
veniently at the dock to cut it. 

About the end of February, if the hops were plant¬ 
ed the fpring before, or if the ground be weak, they 
ought to be dreffed in dry weather ; but elfe,, if the 
ground be drong and in perfedtion, the middle of 
March will be a good time ; and the latter end of 
March, if it be apt to produce over-rank binds, or the 
beginning of April may be foon enough. 

- Th en having with an iron picker cleared away all the 
earth out of the hills, fo as to clear the dock to the 
principal roots, with a fliarp knife you mu 11.cut off all 
the fhoots which grew up with the binds the lad year; 
and alfo all theyouug fuckers, that none be left to run 
4 M ia 
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Hops, ia the alley, and weaken the hill. It will be proper 
v to cut one part of the ilock lower than the other, and 
alfo 10 cut that part low that was left liigheft the pro¬ 
ceeding year. By purfuing this method you may expedt 
to have Itronger buds, and alfo keep the hill in good 
order. 

In dreffing thofe hops that have been planted the 
year before, you ought to cut off both the dead tops 
and the young fuckers which have fprung up from 
the Jets, and alfo to cover the hocks with fine earth a 
finger’s length in thicknefs. 

Thepoling. About the middle of April the hops 
are to be poled, when the fhoots begin to fprout tip; 
the poles niuh be fet to the hills deep into the ground, 
with a fquare iron picker dr crow, that they may the 
better endure the winds; three poles are fnlHcient for 
one hill. Thefe fhould be placed as near the hill as may 
be, with their bending tops turned outwards from the 
hill, to prevent the binds from entangling; and a fpace 
between two poles ought to be left open to the fouth 
to admit the iun-beams. 

The poles ought to be in length 16 or 20 feet, 
more or lefs according as the ground is in '.ftrength ; 
and great care mull be taken not to overpole a young 
or weak ground, for thatwilldraw the flock too much, 
and weaken it. If a ground be overpoled, you are not 
to ekpedt a good crop from it; for the branches which 
bear the hops will grow very little till the binds have 
over-reached tl^epoles, which they cannot do when the 
poles are too long. Twofmall poles are fufficient for 
a ground that is young. 

If you wait till the fprontsor young buds are grown 
to the length of a foot, you will be able to,make a bet- 
terjudgthent where to place thelargeft poles; but if 
you flay till they are folong as to fall into the alleys, 
it will be injurious to them, becaufe they will entangle 
one with another, and will not clafp about the pole 
readily. 

Mapple or alhen poles are accounted the belt for 
hops, on which they are ihought toprofper bell, be¬ 
caufe of their warmth ; or elfe becaufe the climbing 
of the hop is promoted by means of the roughriefs of the 
bark. But for durability, alhen or willow poles are pre¬ 
ferable; but chefnut poles are the rfxoft durable of all. 

If after the hops are grown up you find any of 
them have been under-poled, taller poles may bepla- 
ced near thofe that are tooIhort to receive the binds 
from them. 

The tying. As to the tying of hops, the buds that 
do not clafp of themfelves to the nearelt pole when 
they are grown to three or four feet high, mull be 
guided to it by the hand, turning them to the fun, 
whofe courfe they will always follow. They mull be 
bound with withered ru flies, but;not fo elofe as to hin¬ 
der them from climbing up the pie. 

This you mull continue to-do till all the poles are 
furnilhed with binds, of which two or three are e- 
nough for a pole; : and all the fproitts and binds that 
you have no occafion for, are to be plucked up,- but 
if the ground be young, then none of thefe ufelefs 
binds fhould be plucked up, but fhould be wrapt up 
together in the middle of the hill. 

When the binds are grown beyond the reach of 
your hands, if theyforfake the poles, you fhould make 
ufV of aftand-ladder in tying them up. 


Towards the latter end of May, when you have Hop*, 

made an end of tying them, the ground mull have '-*— 

the iunimer dreffing : this is done by cafting up with 
the fpade fome line earth into every hill; and a month 
after this is done, you mull hoe the alleys with a 
Dutch hoe, and make the hills up to a convenient 
bignefs. 

Gathering. About the middle of July hops begin 
to blow, and will be ready to gather about Bartholo¬ 
mew Tide. A judgment may be-made of their ripe- 
nefs by their ftrong feent, their hardnefs, and the 
brownifh Colour of their feed. 

When by thefe tokens they appear to be ripe, they 
mult be picked with all the expedition poifible ; for if 
at this time, a florin of wind fhould come, it would 
do them great damage by breaking the branches, and 
bruifing and difcolouring the hops; and it is very well 
known that the hops being picked green and bright, 
will fell for a third part more than thofe which are 
difcoloured and brown. 

The moft convenient way of picking them is into a 
long fquare frame of wood, called a kin, with a cloth 
hanging on tenter-hooks within it, to receive Lhe hops 
as they are picked. 

The frame is compofed of four pieces of wood join¬ 
ed together, fuppof ted by four legs, with a prop at 
each end to bear up another long piece of wood pla¬ 
ced at a convenient height over the middle of the bin; 
this ferves to lay the poles upon which they are to 
be picked. 

This bin is commonly eight feet long, and three 
feet broad ; two poles may be-laid on it at a time, and 
fix or eight perfons may work at it, three or four on 
each fide. 

It will be befl to begin to pick the hops on the eafl 
or north fide of your ground, if you can do it conve¬ 
niently; this will prevent the fouth weft wind from 
breaking into the garden. 

Having made choice of a plot of the ground contain¬ 
ing 11 hills fquare, place the bin upon the hill which 
is in the centre, having five hills on each fide; and 
when thefe hills are picked, remove the bin into ano¬ 
ther piece of ground of the fame extent, and Jo pro¬ 
ceed till the whole hop-ground is finifhed. 

When, the poles are drawn tip to be picked, you 
mufl take great care not to cut the binds too near the, 
hills, efpecially when the hops are green, becaufe it 
will make the Jap to flow exceffively. 

The hops mufl be picked very clean, i. e. free 
from leaves and ftalks; and, as there fhall be occafion, 
two or three times in a day the bin mufl be emptied 
into a hop-bag made of coarfe linen cloth, and carried, 
.immediately to the oaflor kiln in order to be dried ; 
for if they.fhould be long in the bin or bag, they will 
be apt to heat and be difcoloured. 

If the weather be hot, there fhould no more poles 
be drawn than can be picked iu an hoar, and they 
fhould be gathered in fair weather, if it can be, and 
when the hops are dry; this will fave fome expence 
in firing, and preferve their colour better when they \ 
are dried. 

The crop of hops being thus beflowed, you are to 
take care of the poles again!! another year, which are 
belt to be laid up iu a Ihed, having firfl flripped oft the 
haulm from them ; but if you have not thn conveni¬ 
ence 
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i. ency, fet up three poles in the form of a triangle, or 
—' fix poles (as you pleafe) wide at bottom ; and having 
fet them into the ground, with an iron picker, and 
bound them together at the top, fet the reft of your 
poles about them ; and being thus difpofed, none but 
thofe on the outlide will be fubject to the injuries of 
the weather, for all the inner poles will be kept dry, 
Unlcfsatthe top ; whereas, if they were on the ground, 
they would receive more damage in a fortnight than 
by their Handing all the reft of the year. 

Drying. The bell; method of drying hops is with 
charcoal on an oaft or kiln, covered with hair-cloth, of 
the fame form and fafhion that is ufed for drying malt. 
There is no need to give any particular directions for 
making thefe, lince every carpenter or bricklayer in 
thofe countries where hops grow, or malt is made, 
knows how to build them. 

The kiln ought to be fquare, and may beof io, 12, 
M, or 16 feet over at the top, where the hops are 
laid, as youttplantation requires, and your room will 
allow. There ought to be a due proportion between 
the height and breadth of the kiln and the beguels of 
the fteddle where the fire is kept, viz. if the kiln be 
12 feet fquare on the top, it ought to be nine feet 
high from the fire, and the fteddle ought to be fix feet 
and a hilf fquare, and fo proportionable in other di- 
menftons. 

The hops muft be fpread even upon the oaft a foot 
thick or more, if the depth of the curb will allow it ; 
but care is to betaken not to overload the oaft if the 
hops be green or wet. 

The oaft ought to befirft warmed with a fire before 
the hops are laid on, and then an even ftcady fire muft 
be kept under them ; it muft not be too fierce at firft, 
left it fcorch the hops, nor muft it be fuffered to fink 
or flacken, but rather be increafed till the hops be 
nearly dried, left the moifture or fweat which the fire 
hasraifed fall back or difcolour them. When they 
have lain about nine hours they muft be turned, and in 
two or three hours more they may be taken oft' the 
oaft. It may be known when they are well dried by 
the brittlenefs of the ftalks and the eafy falling off of 
the hop leaves. 

It is found by experience that the turning of hops, 
though it be after the molt eafy and beft manner, is 
not only an injury orwafteto the hops, but alfoan ex¬ 
pence of fuel and time, becaufe they require as much 
fuel and as long a time to dry a fmall quantity, by 
turning them, as a large one. Now this may be pre¬ 
vented by having a cover (to be let down and raifed 
at pleafure) to the upper bed whereon the hops lie. 
This cover mayalfo be tinned, by nailing fingle tin 
plates over the face of it; fo that when thp hops begin 
to dry, and are ready to burn, i. e. when the greateft 
part of their moifture is evaporated, then the cover may 
be let down within afoot or lefs of the hops (like a 
reverberatory), which will reflect the heat upon them, 
fo that the top will foon be as dry as the lowefmoft, 
and every hop be equally dried. 

Bugging. As foon as the hops arc taken off the 
kiln, lay them in a room for three weeks or a 
month to cool, give, and toughen ; for if they are bag¬ 
ged immediately they will powder, but if they lie a 
while (and the longer theyliethe better, provided they 
be covered clofe with blankets to fecure them from the 


air) they may be bagged with more fafety, as not be- Hops, 
ing liable to be broken to powder in treading ; and this 
will make them bear treading the better, and the har¬ 
der they are trodden the better they will keep. 

The common method of bagging is as follows : they 
have a hole made in an upper floor, either round or 
fquare, large enough to receive a hop bag, which con- 
fifts of foi.” ells and a half of ell-wide cloth, and alfo 
contains ordinarily two hundred and a half of hops 
they tie a handful of hops in each lower corner of the 
bag to ferve as handles to it ; and they fallen the 
mouth of the bag, fo placed that the hoop may reft up¬ 
on the edges of the hole. 

Then he that is to tread the hops down into the 
bag, treads the hops on every fide, another perfon con¬ 
tinually putting them in as he treads them till the bag 
is full; which being well filled and trodden,they unrip 
tine fafterfing of the bag to the hoops, and let it down, 
and clofe up the mouth of the bag, tying up a handful 
of hops in each corner of the mouth, as was done in 
the lower part. 

Hops being thus packed, if they have been well 
dried, and laid up in a dry place, will keep good feve- 
ral years ; but care muft be taken that they be neither 
deftroyed nor fpoiled by the mice making their nefts 
in them. 

Produce. The charge of an acre of hop-ground in 
moil parts of England where hops are cultivated, is 
computed thus: three pounds for the hufbandry, four 
pounds for the wear of the poles, five pounds for pick¬ 
ing and drying, one pound ten fhillings for dung, one 
pound for rent, though in fome places they pay four or 
five pounds anacreyearly for the rent of the land, and 
ten fhillings for tythe ; in all L. 15 a year. The hop- 
planters in England reckon that they have but a mo¬ 
derate return, when the produce of an acre of hops 
does not fell for more than. L. 30. They frequently 
have fifty, ftxty, eighty,or a hundred pounds ; and in, 
a time of general fcarcity conliderably more : fo that, 
upon the whole, if the total charge of an acre of hops 
is computed at fifteen pounds a year, and its average 
produce at thirty pounds, the clear profit from an acre 
will be fifteen pounds a year. But the plantation of 
hops has lately fo much increafed, and the average 
produce fo much exceeded the confumption, that hops 
have been with many planters rather a lofing than a 
very profitable article. 

Ufes. In the fpring-time, while the bud is yet ten ■ 
der, the tops of the plant being cut off, and boiled, arc 
ate like afparagus, and found very wholefome, and ef¬ 
fectual to loofen the body ; the heads and tendrils are 
good to purify the blood in the feurvy, and moll cuta¬ 
neous difeafes ; decoctions of the flowers, and fyrups 
thereof, are of ufe agaiuft peftilential fevers ; Juleps 
and,apozems are alfo prepared with hops for hypo¬ 
chondriacal and hyfterical affections, and to promote 
the menfes. 

A pillow Huffed with hops and laid under the head,' 
is faid to procurelleep in fevers attended withji deli¬ 
rium. But the principal ufe of hop* is in the brew¬ 
ery for the prefervatioii of malt liquors,; whicji by the 
fuperaddition of this balfamic, aperient, and diuretic 
bitter, become lefs vifeid, lefs apt to turn four, more 
detergent, more difpofed to pafs off by urine, and in 
general more falubrious. They hre faid to contain an 
4 M 2 agreeable 
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agreeable odoriferous principle, which promotes the vi¬ 
nous fevinenration. When High ly boiled or infttfed 
' in warm water, they imreafe its fpirituoiiiy. 

Laws relating to Hops, liy 9 Anne, cap. 121. an 
additional duty of 3d a pound is laid oif all hops im¬ 
ported, over and above all other duties ; and hops 
lauded before entry and payment of duty, or without 
warrant for landing, fhall be forfeited, and bnrnt ; the 
Clip alfo (hall be forfeited, and the perfon concerned in 
importing or landing lhall forfeitJ 1. a hundred weight. 

7 Geo. 11 . cap. 19. By 9 Anne, cap. 12. there Stall 
be paid a duty of id. for every pound of hops grown 
in Great Britain) and made fit for life, within lix 
months after they are cured and bagged 5 and hop- 
grounds are required to be entered 011 pain of 40 s. an 
acre. Places of curing and keeping are alfo to be en¬ 
tered, on pain of 50 1 . which may be vilited by an offi¬ 
cer at any time without obftruftion, under the penalty 
of 20 1 . All hops fhall, within fix weeks after gather¬ 
ing, be brought to fuch places to be cured and bagged, 
on pain of 5 s. a pound. The re-bagging of foreign 
hops in Britilh bagging for fale or exportation, incurs 
a forfeiture of 101. a hundred weight; and defrauding 
the king of his duty by ufiug twice oroftener the fame 
bag, with the officer’s mark upon it, is liable to a pe¬ 
nalty of 40 1 . The removal of hops before they have 
been bagged, and weighed, incurs a penalty of 501. 
Concealment of hops fubjefts to the forfeiture of 20 1 . 
and the concealed hops ; and any perfon who fhall pri¬ 
vately convey away any hops, with intent to defraud 
the king and owner, (hall forfeit j s. a pound. And 
the duties are required to be paid within fix months 
after curing, bagging, and wcighing,oripain of double 
duty, two-thirds to the king, and one-third to the in¬ 
former. No common brewer, &c. lhall ufe any bitter 
ingredient infiead of hops, on pain of 20 1 . Hops 
which have paid the duty may be exported to Ireland; 
but by 6 Geo. II.cap. 11.there fhall be no drawback; 
and by 7 Geo. II. cap. 19. no foreign hops /hall be 
landed in Ireland. Notice of bagging and weighing 
fhall be fent in writing to theofficer, on pain of 501. 
6 Geo. cap. ai. And by 14 Geo. III. cap. 68. the 
officer fhall, onpainof 5I. weigh the hags or pockets, 
and markon them the true weight or tare, the planter’s 
name, and place of abode, and the date of the year 
in which fuch hops were grown; and the altering or 
forging, or obliterating fuch mark, in curs a forfeiture 
of vol —-The owners of hops fhall keep their oafls, 
&c. juft weights and feales, and permit the officer to 
ufe them onpainof 20 1 . 6. Geo. cdp. 21. And by 

10 Geo. III. cap. 44. a penalty of 100 1 . is inflifted 
for falfe feales and weights. The owners are allowed 
to ufe.cafksinfteadof bags,under thefameregulations. 
6 Geo. cap. 21. If any perfon fhall mix with hops 
any drug to alter the colour or feent, he fhall forfeit 
5 1 . a hundredweight. If any perfon fhall unlawfully 
and malicioufly cut hop binds growing on poles in any 
plantation, he lhall be guilty of felony without benefit 
of clergy.' 6. Geo. II. cap. 37. By a late aft, five 
percent, is added to the duties on hops. 

HOPE (Dr John), profeffor of botany in the uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh, was born at Edinburgh on the 
toth of May 1725. He was the fon of Mr Robert 
Hope a refpeftable furgeon, whofe father, Lord Ran- 
keiler, made a diftinguilhed figure as one of the fena- 
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tors of the college of Juftiee in the kingdom of Scot¬ 
land. By his mother he was defeendt j from the an- 


Hope. 


cient family of Glals of Saacbic in Stirliiigfhire. Af¬ 
ter rinilhing the ufual courfe of fchool education, he 
entered to the univerfity of Edinburgh ; and having, 
as it were, an hereditary predileftion for the healing 
art, his attention was foon particularly directed to that 
branch of fcience. Having finilhed his academical 
education at Edinburgh, he vifited other medical 
fchools; and upon his return to his native country, he 
obtained the degree* of Doftor of Medicine from the 
univerfity of Glafgow in the beginning of the year 
1750. A few months after that, he was admitted a 
member of the royal college ofphyficlans in Edin¬ 
burgh, and entered upon the prafticc of medicine in 
that city. After he had continued about ten years in 
practice, discharging the duties of hisprofeflion with 
a degree of judgment, attention, and humanity, which, 
did him great honour ; by the death of Dr Alfton 
the botanical chair in the univerfity became vacant; 
when Dr Hope, by a commiffion from bis fovereign, 
dated the 13th of April 1761, was appointed king’s 
botanift for Scotland and fuperintendant of the royal 
garden at Edinburgh. A few weeks after this he 
was elefted by the town-council of Edinburgh as the 
fucceffor of Dr Alfton in the pi'ofeifdrfhips both of 
botany and materia medica ; and thus be became one 
of the members of the faculty of medicine in the uni¬ 
verfity. After he had continued for about fix years 
to give regular eburfes of leftures on thefe fubjefts, 
with no lefs credit to himfelf than benefit to his hear¬ 
ers, teaching the one branch during the fummer, and 
the other during the winter months, he found that liss 
health was conliderably impaired ; which induced him 
■ to form the refolntion of refigning the materia medi¬ 
ca, and of afterwards folely confining his labours as a 
teacher of his favourite fcience of botany. This refo- 
liition he carried into effeft in the year 1768 ; and by 
a new commiffion from his majefty, dated.the 8th of 
May, he was nominated regius profeffor of medicine 
and botany in the univerfity, and had the offices of 
king’s botaniftand fuperintendant of the royal garden 
conferred upon him for life, which till that time had 
been always granted during pleafure only. 

Dr Hope’s predeceffor, although a learned and wor¬ 
thy man, could never obtain fufficient public fundsfor 
the eftablifhment of a proper botanical garden at E- 
dinburgh ; and from the lituation as well as the ex¬ 
tent of the garden at that time, joined to the fmall- 
nefs of its confer vatories for plants, it could boaft of 
no riches in the way of exotics. The only field for 
improvement, therefore, to the botanical ffudent, was. 
the environs of Edinburgh, to which it muft indeedbe 
allowed that nature has been uncommonly liberal, in 
affording a very great variety ofindegenous vegetables. 
In this lituation, the eftabiiflimsnt of a newgarden na¬ 
turally fuggefted itfelf as a grand and important ob- 
jeft; and it was accomplilhed by the zeal and induftry 
of Dr Hope, aided by the munificence ofhisprefent 
majefty. The firft affiftance given to the undertaking 
was under the adminiftration of Lord Bute ; and af¬ 
terwards, under that of the duke of Portland, a per¬ 
manent fund forthe fupport of the botanical garden ac 
this place was eftablifhed, which may render it not in¬ 
ferior to any in Europe. Dr Hope’s unwearied ex¬ 
ertions 
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Hope, ertions in procuring for the garden the vegetable pro- 

—*- dudtions of every climate, could not be exceeded. His 

endeavours were confliuitly direfted in adding not to 
the lliovv; but to the riches of the garden ; and they 
were employed with fuel) fuccefs, that in a very Ihott 
time the intelligent boianift might gratify his curio- 
iity, in contemplating the rare!! plants of every coun¬ 
try which has yet been explored. i\or were his in- 
duftrious exertions more alliduouily bellowed in form¬ 
ing and enriching the garden, than in cherilhing and 
promoting a zeal for botanical Itudies. From but a 
very fmall number of ledures, which was all that his 
predeceffor ever gave, he gradually prolonged the 
courfe till it became as complete as any one delivered 
at this place ; and during all this extended courfe, he 
taught in fuch a manner, as clearly demonllrated a 
degree of ardour and enthufiafm in himfelf, which 
could hardly fail to infpire limilar emotions in others. 
But even fuch precept and fuch example were not the 
only means he employed for directing the attention of 
the indultrious, the ingenious, and laudably ambi¬ 
tious fludent, to this branch of fcience. By bellow¬ 
ing, entirely at his own expence, an annual gold 
medal, as a teflimony of fuperior merit, he gave a fpur 
to exertion, from which the toils of ftudy were alle¬ 
viated by the love of fame, and the labours of induflry 
converted into the pleafuresof emulation. 

Dr Hope married the daughter of Dr Stevenfon an 
eminent phyftcian in Edinburgh ; by whom he had 
four fons and one daughter. He died in November 
1786. He was a member not only of the Royal So¬ 
ciety of London, but alfo of feveral foreign focieties; 
and at the time of his death he held the diltinguiffied 
office ol prefident of the royal college of phylicians. 
Dr Hope, with whom it was a principal object to make 
botany fubfervient to the acts more immediately ufe¬ 
ful to life, and particularly to medicine, was one of 
the firft who, in conjunction with the late Sir Alex¬ 
ander Dick, turned his attention to the practical cul¬ 
tivation of rhubarb in Britain ; and he demonllrated 
•the facility with which it might be multiplied. He 
lived to fee it cultivated in fuch abundance, that the 
Britilh market was no longer under any neceffity of 
depending upon foreign climates for thffi valuable and 
once expenlive medicine; alfo he hasffiown that the 
afafetida plant, by proper attention, not only bears the 
vicillitudes of the climate, but grows in fuch a vigo¬ 
rous and healthful Hate as to he fully impregnated with 
its aCtive gum. There is therefore reafon to hope, 
that by the exertions of future induflry, the (hop of the 
apothecary may be fupplied with this article alfo from 
his own garden. Belides being the author of fome 
papers in the Philofophical TranfaCtions, particularly 
two refpeCting the ufeful plants juft mentioned. Dr 
Hope had in contemplation a more extenfive botanical 
work, on which be had bellowed much ftudy and re¬ 
flection. It was his wiffi to increafe thofe advantages 
which refult from the very ingenious and ufeful arti¬ 
ficial arrangements of Linnaeus, by conjoining it with 
afyftem of vegetables diftributed according, to their 
great natural orders. For this purpofe, no inconlider- 
»ble part of that time which he could Ipare from other 
unavoidable engagements was employed in attempts to 
improve and perfcCt the natural method in the arrange¬ 
ment of vegetables. In this work he hast made very 


confiderable progrefs; and it mull be tbefubjeCtof Lope 
iincere regret to every lover of botany, it from the I 1 
event of his death the public lhall be for ever de- H°P P er - 
prived of thofe fruits ot his labours. 

HorE,ia ethics, is the delire of fome good,, attend¬ 
ed with a belief of the polllbili ty at lealt, of obtaining 
it, and enlightened with joy, greater or lets, accord¬ 
ing to the greater or lefs probability of our polfeliiug 
the object of our hope. Alexander, preparing for his 
Allan expedition, diftributed his hereditary dominions 
among his friends; allotting to fome villages, to¬ 
others boroughs, to others cities; and being alked. 
what he had referved for himfelf, replied, Hope. 

Good-HoPE. See CooD-Hope. 

HOPEA, in boLany : A genus of the polyandria. 
order, belonging to the polydelphia clal’s of plant;. 

The calyx is quinquefid, fuperior ; the corolla penta- 
petalous; the ftamina are many and coalited into live 
pencils ; there is one ftyle ; the fruit is a plum with 
a trilocular kernel. There is only one fpecies, the 
tiuCtora, a native of Carolina. 

HOPKINS (Ezekiel), hilltop of Derry in Ireland, 
was the foil of an obfeure clergyman in Devonlhire ; 
and was for fome time a chorilter of Magdalen col¬ 
lege, Oxford, and uffier of the adjoining fthool. He 
was afterwards a Prefbyterian minifter, and was ex¬ 
tolled as an excellentqpreacher. John, lord Roberts, 
happening to hear him preach, was fo pleafed with 
his perfon, his difeourfe, and his manner, that he re¬ 
tained him as his chaplain when he was fent in quali¬ 
ty of lord lieutenant into Ireland, and preferred him to 
the deanery of Raphoe ; and on his being recalled, fo 
ftrongly recommended him to his lucceffor, that he was 
foon preferred to the bilhopric of Raphoe, whence he 
was tranllaied to Derry. During the war under the 
earl of Tyrconnelat the revolution, he withdrew in¬ 
to England; and was chofen minifterof St Mary, Al- 
dermanbury, in London, where he died in 1690. His 
fermons, his expolition of the ten commandments, and 
that of the Lord’s-prayer, are much efteemed. His 
works were printed together in 1 710, folio. He was 
the father of Mr Charles Hopkins, feveral of whofe 
poetical pieces are in Drydcn’s Mifcpllanies. 

HOPLITES, HopyiTiE (formedof o^ao •> armoaf), 
in antiquity, were fuch of the candidates at the Olym¬ 
pic and other facred games as ran races in armour. 

One of the fined pieces of the famous Parrhafni!!. 
was a painting which reprefented two hoplites; the. 
one running, and feeming to fweat large drops ; the 
other laying his arms down, as quite fpent and out of 
breath. 

HOPLITODROMOS (formed of o-rxev armour,. 
and I run), in the ancient gymnaftic fports, a 

term applied to fuch perfons as went through thofe 
toilfome and robult exercifes in complete armour ; by 
which the exercife became much more violent, and 
the wearing of armour in the time of battle much 
more eafy. 

HOPLOMACHI, On-xo.uayo/ (compofed of «5r\cv 
armour, and pax*!*-*’ I fight), in antiquity, were a 
fpecies of gladiators who- fought in armour; either 
completely armed from head to foot, or only with a 
calk and cuirafs. 

HOPPER, a vefiel'wherein feed.-corn is carried, at. 
the time of fowiug. 

The. 
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Har Tiic word is alfo ufed for tlie wooden trough in a 
|| mill, into which the corn is put to be ground. 
jratiUB. HOR, a mountain, or mountainous traft of Arabia 
~ v ' Petrflea, lituated in that circuit which the Ifraelites 
took to the fouth and fouth-eaft of Edom in their way 
to the borders of Moab ; on this mountain Aaron 
died. The inhabitants were called Homes. This 
tratt was alfo called Seir, either from a native Horite, 
or from Efau, by way of anticipation from his hairy 
habit of body ; whole pofterity drove out the Ho- 
rites. 

HORfE. See Hours. 

HORASA, in antiquity, folemn facrifices, confide 
ing of fruits, &c. offered in fpring, fummer, auttlmn, 
and winter; that heaven might grant mild and tem¬ 
perate weaiher. Thcfe, according to Meurfius, were 
offered to the gOddefl’es called (ifttij i. e. Hours, who 
were three in number, attended upon the Sun, pre- 
iided over the four feafdns of the year, and had di¬ 
vine worlhip paid them at Athens. 

HORAPOLLO, or Horus Apollo, a gramma¬ 
rian of Panaplus in Egypt, according to Suidas, who 
firft taught at Alexandria, and then at Conftautinople 
under the reign of Theodofius. There are extant un¬ 
der his name, two books on the hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians; which Aldus firft publilhed in Greek in 
ijoj, in folio ; and they have often been publilhed 
fiuce, with a Lathi verlion and liotes. It is not cer¬ 
tain, however, that the grammarian of Alexandria 
was the author of thefe booksthey being rather 
thought to belong to another Florapollo of more an¬ 
cient date:on which head, fee Fabrictus’ Bibliotheca 
Grace/. 

HORATII, three Roman brothers, who, under the 
reign of' Tullus. Hoftilius, fought againft the three 
Curiatii, who belonged to the Albanian army. Two 
of the Horatii were firft killed ; but the third, by his 
addrefs, fuccelfively flew the three Curiatii, and by 
this victory rendered the city of Alba fubjedt to rhe 
Romans. See Rome. 

HORATIUS, furnamed Codes from his loling an 
eye in combat, was nephew to the conful Horatius 
Pulvillus, ‘and defeended from one of the three bro- 
thers who fought againft the Curiatii. Porfenna, 
laying fiege to Rome, drove the Romans from Jani- 
culum ; and purfued them to the wooden bridge over 
tile Tiber,, which joined the city to Janiculum. Lar- 
gius, Herminius, and Horatius Codes, fuftained the 
fliock of the enemy on the bridge, and prevented their 
entering the city with the Romans ; but Largius and 
Herminius having pafied the bridge, Horatius Codes 
was left alone, and repulfed the enemy till the bridge 
was broken under him : he then threw hinifelf armed 
into the Tyber, fwam acrofs the river, and entered 
Rome in triumph. 

Horatius (Quintas Flaccus), the moil excellent 
of the Latin poets of the lyric and fatirical kind, and 
the moftjudicious critic in the reign of Auguftus, Was 
the grandfon of a freedman, and Was born at Venu- 
fium 64 R..Ci He had the beft mafters in Rome, 
after which he completed his education at Athens; 
Having taken up arms, be embraced the party of Bru¬ 
tus and Caflius, but left his ihield at the battle of Phi¬ 
lippi. Some time after, he gave himfelf up entirely 
to the ftudy of polite literature and poetry. His ta¬ 


lents fooii made him known to Auguftus and Macas- Word 
nas, who had a particular efteemfor him, and loaded U 
him with favours. Horace alfo contra&ed a ftrid Homes. 
friendlhip with Agrippa, Pollio, Virgil, and all the ’ ’ 
other great men of his time. He lived without amb- 
tion, and led a tranquil and agreeable life with his 
friends ; but was fubjedt to a defluxion in his- eyes. 

He died at the age of $7. There are ftill extant his 
Odes, Epiftles, Satires, and the art of poetry; of which 
there have been a great number of editions. The 
beft are thofe of the Louvre, in 1642, folio ; of Paris, 
i6i?i, quarto; of Cambridge, 1699; and that with 
Bentley’s emendations, printed at Cambridge in 171 r. 

HORD, in geography, is ufed for a company of 
wandering people, which have no fettled habitation, 
but ftroll about, dwelling in waggons or under tents, 
to be ready to fliift as foort as the herbage, fruit, and 
the prefent province is eaten bare; fucli are feveral 
tribes of the Tartars, particularly thofe who inhabit 
.beyond theWolga, in the kingdom of Aftracan and 
Bulgaria. 

Ahord confifts of jo or 60 tents, ranged in a cir¬ 
cle, and leaving an open place in the middle. The 
inhabitants in each hord dually form a military com¬ 
pany or troop , the eldeft whereof is commonly the 
captain, and depends on tlie general or prince of the 
whole nation; 

HORDEUM, Barley, in botany: Agenils of the 
digynia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural, igethod ranking under the 
4th order. Gramma The calyx is lateral, bivalved, 
uniflorous, and triple. The involucrum confifts of fix 
leaves, and contains three flowers. There are eight 
fpecies; only one of which, viz. the murinum, or wall- 
barley-grafs, is a native of Britain. -The native place 
of the vulgar, or common barley cultivated in the 
fields, is not known. For the culture, &c. of com¬ 
mon barley, fee Agriculture, n° 139—146. 

HORDICALIA; or Hordicidia, in antiquity, a 
religious feaft held among the Romans, wherein they 
facrificed cattle big with young. This feaft fell on 
April 1 j. on which day they facrificed 30 cows with, 
calf to the goddefs Tellus or the Earth ; part of them 
Were facrificed in the temple of Jupiter. The calves 
taken out of their bellies were burnt to allies at firft by 
the pontifices, afterwards by the eldeft of the veftal 
virgins. 

HOREB, or Oreb, a mountain of Arabia Petrasa, 
contiguous to and on the fouth fide of mount Sinai; 
the feene of many miraculous appearances. 

HORESTI (Tacitus), a people of Britain, beyond 
Solway Frith. Now Ejkdale (Camden)* 

HORITES, an ancient people, who at the begin¬ 
ning dwelt in the mountains of Seir beyond Jordan 
(Gen. xiv. 6.) They had princes, and w-ere power¬ 
ful, even before Efau made a conqueft of their coun¬ 
try, (id. xxxvi. 20—30.) The Horites, the defend¬ 
ants of Seir, and the Edomites feem afterwards to 
have been confounded, and to have eompofed but one 
people (Deut. ii. 2. xxxiii. 2. and Judg. v. 4). They 
dwelt in Arabia Petrsea, and Arabia Deferta, to the 
fouth-eaft of the promifed land. We find the Hebrew 
word DHin Chorirn, which in the book of Genefis is 
tranflated Horites, to be ufed in an appellative lenfe in 
feveral other pafiages of feripture, and to fignify no¬ 
bles, 
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Horehound bles,or great and powerful men (1 Kings xxi. 8, 11. 

11 and Nch.ii. 16. iv. 14. v. 7. vi. 1 7. vii- 5. xii. 17 .Eccl. 
Horizontal x . 1 7. Ifa.xxxiv. 12. Jer.xxvii. 20.xxxix.6-); andit 
' v ' is very probable, that th# Greeks derived from hence 
their heroes in like manner as they derived Anax “ a 
king/’from the foils of Anak, the famous giant in 
Paleftine. 

HOREHOUND, Ballota, oxStachys, in botany. 
See Marrubium. 

HORIZON, or Horison, in geography and aftro- 
nomy, a great circle of the fphcre, dividing the world 
into two parts or hemifphcres; the one upper and 
vilib'.e, the other lower and hid. The word is pure 
Greek, «p ifm, which literally fignifies “ bounding or 
terminating the fight being formedof op tpa, tormi¬ 
na, definio, “ I bound, I limit;” whence it is alfo cal¬ 
led finitor, finilher.” See Astronomy and Geo¬ 
graphy. 

The horizon is either rational or fenfible. 

Rational, true, or ajlroneviical Horizon, which is al¬ 
fo called limply and abfolutely the horizon, is a great 
circle, whofe plane pafles through the centre of the 
earth, and whofe poles are the zenith and nadir. It 
divides the fphere into two equal parts or liemi- 
fplieres. 

Senfble, vifihle, apparent Horizon, is a lelfer cir¬ 
cle of the fphere, which divides the vilible part of the 
fphere, from the invilible. Its-poles, too, are the ze¬ 
nith andnadir: and confequently the fenfible horizon's s 
parallel to the rational ; and it is cut nt right angles, 
and into two equal parts, by the verticals—The fenji- 
ble horizon is divided into eaflern and vsejlern. The 
eafern or ortive horizon, is that part of the horizon 
wherein the heavenly bodies rife) The wefern or cc- 
eidual horizon, is that wherein the liars fet. The al¬ 
titude or elevation of any point of the fphere, is an 
arch of a vertical circle intercepted between it and the 
fenfible horizon. 

By fenfible horizon is alfo frequently meant a circle: 
which determines the fegment of the furface of the 
earth, over which the eye can reach ; called alfo the 
phyfcal horizon. In this fenfe we fay, a fpacious hori¬ 
zon, a narrow fcanty horizon. 

HORIZONTAL, fomething that relates to the 
horizon, is taken in the horizon, or on a level with 
the horizon.—We fay, a horizontal plane, horizontal 
line, &c. 

Horizontal Dial, is that drawn on a parallel to the 
horizon : having its gnomon, or flyle, elevated accor¬ 
ding to the altitude of the pole of the place it is de- 
ligned for. Horizontal dials are, of all others, the 
molt fimpleand eafy. The manner of defcribing diem, 
fee under the article Dial. 

Horizontal Line, in perfpeetive, is a right line 
drawn throug'h the principal point, parallel to the ho¬ 
rizon : or, it is the in terfeclion of the horizontal and 
perfpeftive planes. See Perspect i ve. 

Horizontal Plane, is that which is parallel to the 
horizon of the place, or nothing inclined thereto. 

The bufinefs of levelling is to find whether two 
points be in the horizontal plane; or how much the 
deviation is. See Levelling. 

Horizontal Plane, in perfpeftive, is a plane paral¬ 
lel to the horizon, palling through the eye, and cut¬ 
ting the perfpeftivc plane at right angles. 


Horizontal Projection. SceGEOGRAPHY,n° 66,69. Hori mn- 

Horizontal Range, or Level Range, of a piece of tal 
ordnance, is the line it deferibes, when directed on a || 
parallel to Lhe horizon or horizontal line. See Gun- Horn*. 
nerY, paffim. ' v 

Horizontal Moon. See Astronomy, 11° 374. 

Horizontal Speculum. See Speculum. 

HORM 1 NUM, clary, in botany: A genus of 
the gymnofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking- 
under the 42d order, Verticillata-. The calyx is cam- 
panulated, with fourfegments nearly equal, the fourth 
larger, and emarginated; the upper lip of the corolla 
concave. There are feveral fpccies; the mo /1 remark¬ 
able of which is the verbenaceum, or common wild 
clary. It grows naturally on fandy and gravelly ground 
in many parts of Britain. It has fsmetimes been 
called oculus Chrijli, from the fuppofed virtues of iu 
feeds in clearing the light, which it doesbyits vifeous 
covering ; for when any thing happens to fall into the 
eye, if one of the feeds is put in at one .corner, and 
the eyelid kept cloie over it, moving the feed gently 
along the eye, whatever happens to be there will /tick 
to it, and fo be brought out. The virtues of this arc 
fuppofed to be the fame as thofe of the garden clary, 
but not quite fo powerful. 

HORN, in phyliology, a hard fubllance growing 
on the headsofdivers animals, particularly the cloven- 
footed quadrupeds; and ferving them both as weapons 
of offence and defence. 

The horn of animals is of the fame nature as their 
gelatinous matter; and is only thatmatter charged with 
a lefs quantity of water, and larger quantity of earth, 
and fuflicicntly condenfed to have a firm and folid con- 
fiflence. By digefling horn with water in Papin’s di- 
gefler, it may be entirely converted into jelly. 

Horn isa perfectly animalifed matter, and furniflies 
in diflillation the fame principles as all animal matters ; 
that is, at firft a pure phlegm, with a degree of heat 
not exceeding that of boiling water ; then a volatile 
alkaline fpirit, which becomes more and more pene¬ 
trating and flrong ; a fetid, light, and thin oil; a con¬ 
crete volatile fait, which forms ramifications upon the 
fidesof the receiver ; much air; fetid oil, which be¬ 
comes more and more black and thick ; and laftly, it 
leaves in the retort a confiderable quantity ofalmoft 
incombuftible coal, from which, after its incineration, 
fcarcely any fixed alkali can be obtained. 

Animal oil, and particularly that which is drawn firil 
in the diflillation of horn, is fufceptible of acquiring 
great tbinnefs and volatility by repeated diflillatious, 
and is then called oil of dippel. 

The horns of flags, and of other animals of that 
kind, are the moft proper to furuifh the animal oil 10. 
he rectified in die maunerof dippel; becaufe theyyidd 
the largeflquantity. Thefe horns alfo differ from the 
horns of other animals in this, that they contain a lar¬ 
ger quantity of the fame kind of earth which is in 
bones ; hence they feem to poffcfs an intermediate na¬ 
ture betwixt horns and bones. 

Hart’ J- Horn. See Hart's-H orn. 

Horns make a coniiderablearticle in theartsand 
manufactures. Bullocks horns, fofteiied by the fire,, 
ferve tomakelanthorns, combs, knives,ink-horns, to¬ 
bacco-boxes, See. 

Dj . ir.a 
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Dyeing f Hors —Black is performed by Iteepiug 
" brafs in aqtia-fortis till it be turned green r w ith this 
the horn is to be walked once or twice, and then put 
into a wanned decoftion of logwood and water. Green 
is begun by boiling it, &c. in alum-water ; then with 
verdigris, ammoniac, and white-wine vinegar; 
keeping it hot therein till fufficienily green. Red is 
begun by boiling it in alum-water, aud finiftiedby de¬ 
coction in a liquor compounded of quick-lime fteeped 
in rain water, ltrained, and to every pint an ounce of 
Brazil-wood added. In this decodtion the bone, &c. 
is to be boiled till fufficiently red. 

Dr Lewis informs us that horns receive a deep 
black ftain from folution of filvcr. It ought to be di¬ 
luted to fuch a degree as not fenfibly to corrode the 
fubjedt; and applied two or three times, ifneceffary, 
at confiderable intervals, the matter being expofed as 
much as poflible to the fun, to halien the appearance 
aud deepening of the colour. 

Dyeing or /Dining Horn to imitate Tortoifejhell _ 

The horn to be dyed muft be firft prelTed into proper 
plates, fcales, or other flat forms ; and the following 
mixture prepared. Take of quick-lime two parts, and 
of litharge one part; temper them together to the 
confluence of a foft pafte with foap-ley. Put this pafle 
over all the parts of the horn, except all fuch as are pro* 
per to be left tranfparent, in order to give it a nearer 
refemblance of the tortoife-lhell. The horn mull re* 
main in this manner covered with the pafle till it be 
thoroughly dry ; when, the pafle being brulhed off, 
the horn will be found partly opaque and partly tranf* 
.parent, in the manner of torcoife-fttell; and when put 
over a foil, of the kind of latten called ajfidue, will be 
fcarcely diflinguilhable from it. It requires fome de. 
gree of fancy and Judgment to difpofe of the pafle in 
fuch a manner as to form a variety of tranfparent parts, 
of different magnitudes and figures, to look like the 
effects of nature: and it will be an improvement to add 
femitranfparent parts ; which maybe done by mixing 
whiting with To ne of the pafle to weaken its opera¬ 
tion in particular places; by which fpots of a-reddifh 
brown will be produced, which if properly interiper- 
fed, efpecially on the edges of the-dark parts, will 
greatly increafe both the beauty of the work, and its 
limilitude with the red tortoife-fhell. 

H .irn, is alfo a fort of a muflcal inflrnmenr of the 
wind kind ; chiefly ufed in hunting, to animate and 
bring together the dogs and the hunters. The term 
anciently was, wind a horn, all horns being in thofe 
times encompafled ; bat fince ftraight horns are come 
in faffuon, they fay How a horn, and (omttimcs found a 
horn. —There are various leflons on a horn ; as the 
recheat, double recheat, royal reclieat, running or 
farewell recheat, See. See Recheat. 

The French horn is no other than a wreathed or 
contorted trumpet. It labours under the fame defe&s 
as the trumpet itfelf '; but tliefe have of late been fo 
palliated, as to require no particular feledtion of keys 
for this inftrument. In the beginning of the year 
1773, a foreigner, named Spandau, played in a con* 
cert at the opera-houfe a concerto, part whereof was 
in the key of C, with the minor-third ; in the perfor¬ 
mance of which all the intervals feemed to be as per¬ 
fect as in any wind-inftrument. This improvement 
was effected by putting his right-hand into the bottom 
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or hell of the inftfilnient, and attempering the founds Morn, 
by the application of Ins fingers to different parts of * 
the tube. 

The Hebrews made life of horns, formed of rams 
horns, to proclaim the jubilee ; whence the name 

JUBILEE. 

Cape*HoRN. See Terra del Fusco. 

Hoas-Beam, in botany. See Caprikus. 

Horn- Bill, in ornithology. See Buceros. 

Horn -Blend, is a black or green indurated bole or 
clay, confiding of fcaly particles, which are diftin- 
guiffiable from thofe of mica, by being lefs Alining, 
thicker, and redtangular. It is generally found amongft 
iron ores, and fomethnes intermixed with mica, form¬ 
ing a compadt ftone. 

Human Horns . In Dr Charles Leigh’s natural hi* 
ftory of Lancafhire, Chelhire, and the Peak in Derby - 
iliire, England, is the print of a woman with two horns 
on her head. ‘VVfien fhe was 28 years of age an excre- 
fcence grew upon her head like a wen, which conti¬ 
nued 30 years, and then grew into two horns. After 
four years Ihe call them, and in their place grew two 
others. After four years fhe call thefe alfo ; and the 
horns which were on her head in 1681 (the time when 
the account was written) were then loofe. Her pic¬ 
ture and one of her horns are in Alhmole’s mufeum. 

In the univerlity library at Edinburgh is preferved a 
horn which was cut from the headof Elizabeth Love, 
in the 5:0th year of her age. It grew three inches 
above the ear, and was growing feven years. 

Horn Diftemper, adifeafe incident to horned cattle, 
afFedting the internal fubftance of the horn commonly 
called the pith, which it infenfibly waftes, and leaves 
the horn hollow. The pith is a fpongy bone, the 
Cells of which are filled with an undtuous matter. It 
is furnifhed with a great number of fmall blood veflels, 
is overfpread with a thin membrane, and appears to be 
united by futures with, the bones of the head.—Ac¬ 
cording to an account of this diftemper, publiihed by 
DrToiftsirt the Memoirs of the American Academy* 
vol. i. the faid fpongy bone is fometimes partly, and 
fometimes entirely, wafted.The horn lofesits natural 
heat, and a degree of coldnefs is felt upon handling 
it. The diftemper, however, is feldom fufpedted with¬ 
out a particular acquaintance with the other fymp- 
toms, which are a dnlnefs inthe countenance of the 
beaft, a fluggilhnefs in moving, a failure of appetite, 
an inclination to lie down, and, when accompanied 
with an inflammation of the brain, a giddinefs and 
frequent tofling of the head. The limbs are fometimes 
affedted with ftiffnefs, as in a rheumatifm; in cows 
the milk often fails, the odder is hard, and in almoft 
all cafes there is a fudden wafting of the flelh. As 
foon as the diftemper is difeovered, an opening into 
the difeafed horn fliould be immediately made ; which 
may be done with a gimlet of a moderateTize, in fuch 
a part of the horn as is moil favourable for the dif- 
cbargei- It is recommended as nioft prudent to .bore 
at firft two or three inches above the head. If it is 
found hollow, and the gimlet paffes through to the 
oppoiiteflde, and no blood difeharges from the aper¬ 
ture, it may be bell to bore ftill lower, and as near 
the head as it lhall be judged that the ho'lownefs ex¬ 
tends. This opening is affirmed to be a neceflary 
mcafure, and often gives immediate relief. Care muft 

be 
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Horn be taken to keep it clear, as it is apt to be clogged by 
|| a thin fluid that gradually oozes out and fills up the 
Horners, paflage. Sonic have pra&ifed flawing off the horn ; 

-v-' but, according to the bed observations, it does not 

fucceed better than boring. From the cafes Dr Tufts 
has feen, he is led to conclude that inje&ions are in 
general unneceffary; that, when the diflemper is early 
difcovered, no more is required than a proper opening 
into the horn, keeping it flufficiently clear for the ad- 
million of frelh air, the removal of the compreflion, 
and the diflcharge of floating matter. But when the 
diflemper has communicated its effedts to the brain, fo 
as to produce a high degree of inflammation, it is 
much to be doubted whether any method of cure will 
fucceed. 

HoRN-Fifh, Gar-fifh, ox Sea-Needle. See Esox. 

Born -Work, in fortification, an outwork compoferd 
of two demi-baftions joined by a curtain. See Forti¬ 
fication. 

HORNBY, a town of Lancaflfire in England, 
feated on a branch of the river Lune, and beautified 
with a handfome parochial chapel. The ruins of a 
decayed caflle are flill to be feen here. W. Long. 2. 
20. N. Lat. 54. 6. 

HORN-castle, a town of Lincolnlhire in Eng¬ 
land. It had a caflle, as the name imports ; from the 
architecture of which, and the Roman coins that are 
fometimes dug up here, it is thought to have been a 
camp or ftadon of the Romans. The town is well 
built, and is almoft furrounded with water. It is a 
figniory of 13 lordlhips. In thefe lordlhips there are 
fevsral chapels for the convenience of the inhabitants, 
who are at too great adiftance from the mother-churcli, 
aiid pretty numerous. It has a market on Saturdays, 
and fairs in June and Auguft. 

HORNDON, a town in Eflex, in England. It 
Hands near a rivulet, that at a fmall diftance from 
hence falls into the Thames, which is there called the 
Hope. E. Long. o. 30. N. Lat. 51. 20. 

HORNECK (Dr Anthony), a learned and pious 
divine, was born at Baccharach, in the Lower Pala¬ 
tinate, in 1641. He fludied divinity under Dr Span- 
heim at Heidelberg ; and afterwards coming to Eng¬ 
land, completed his fludies at Oxford and became vi¬ 
car of Allhallows in that city. In 1665, he removed 
into the family of the Duke of Albemarle ; and was 
tutor to his grace’s fon, then lord Torrington. , The 
duke prefented him to the refiory of Doultonin De- 
vonfhire, and procured for him a prebend in Exeter. 
He was afterwards chofen preacher of the Savoy. In 
1693, he was collated to a prebend in Weftminfler, 
and the fame year admitted to a prebend in the cathe¬ 
dral of Wells. He publifhed, 1. The great law of 
confideration. 2. The happy afcetick. 3. Delight 
and judgment. 4. The fire of the alt?r. 5. The ex- 
ercife of prayer. 6. The crucified Jefus. 7. Several 
fermons, and other works. He died in 1696, and 
was interred in. Weltminfler abbey, where a monu- - 
ment is cre&ed to his memory. 

HORNERS, thofe people whole bufinefs it is to 
prepare various utenfils of the horns of cattle. The' 
horners were a very ancient and confiderable fraterni¬ 
ty in the city of London fome hundred years ago. In 
the reign of Edward II. they complained to parlia¬ 
ment, that by foreigners buying up the herns in Eng- 
Vol. VIII. 


land, they were in danger of being rained, and this Horror 
bufinefs lofl to the nation. For this reafon was made || 
the ftatute 6 Edw. IV. by which the fale of horns to Hornpipe, 
foreigners (except fuch as the faid horners refufed) ' v " 
was prohibited ; and the wardens had power granted 
them tofearch all the markets in London and 24 miles 
round, and to iiifpedl Sturbridge and Ely fairs, to pre-. 
vent fuch practices, and to purchafe horns at Hated 
prices. But on plaufible pretences this law was re¬ 
pealed in the reign of James I. and thereupon the old" 
evil revived. The horners again applied to parlia¬ 
ment, and king Edward’sflatute wasrenewed (excep¬ 
ting as to the infpeCtion of the fairs), and ftill remains 
in force. The importation of unwrought horns into 
Britain is alfo prohibited. In 1750, there were 
exported to Holland 514,500 lantern-leaves, befides 
powder flafks. There was formerly a duty of 20 iliil- 
lings a thoufand, under which in 1682 were exported 
76,650 ; but in the reign of George I. this duty was 
taken off, and thefe and all other manufactures made 
of horns may be exported free. The prefent company 
of horners were incorporated January 12, 1638 ; and 
confift of a matter, two wardens, and nine alliflants, 
without livery or hall. They have a warehoufe in 
Spitalfields, to which the horns are fent as brought 
from town and country markets, and thence regularly 
divided, the widows and orphans of deceafed members 
having equal Iharss. 

HORNET, in zoology, a fpecies of wafp. See 
Vespa. 

HORNING, in Scots law, a writing ilfuing from 
the fignet, in his majefty's name, at the inflance of a 
creditor againft his debtor, commanding him to pay 
or perform within a certain time, under pain of being 
declared rebel, and by a caption put in prifon. 

HORNIUS (George), profeffor ofhiftory at Ley¬ 
den, was born in the Palatinate, and died at Leyden 
in 1670. He was a little maniacal towards the end 
of his life 5 which diforder was filppofed to be occa- 
fioned by thelofs of 6000florins he had entrufted with 
an alchemift at the Hague. His works a-re, 1. Hijloria 
EcclefiaJHcet ad an, 1666. This has been well efteemed, 

2. De Originibus Avtericanis, 1652, 8yo. 3. Ceogra - 
phia Vetus & Nova. 4. Orbis Political. He was a 
man of vaft reading, rather than great parts. 

HORNSEY, a town in Yorkfliire, 188 miles from 
London. It is almoft furrounded by a fmall arm of 
thefea; and thechurcb havingahighfteeple,isanoted 
fea-inark. Not many years ago there was a ftreet here 
czUedhornfey beck, which was waihed away by thefea, 
except a houfe or two. E. Long. o. 6. N. Lat. 54. o. 

Hornsey, a town of Middlefex, five miles north 
of London. It is a long ftraggling place, fltuated in 
a low valley, but extremely pleafant, having the new 
river winding through it. Its church,of which High- 
gate is a hamlet, is fnppofed to be built with the ftones 
that came from Lodge-Hill, the bifliop of London’s 
hunting-feat in his park here ; it having been his ma¬ 
nor from the moft ancient times. About a mile nearer 
this is a coppice of young trees, caller homfey-iuood, 
at the entrance of which is a public houfe, to which 
great numbers of perfons refort from the city. This 
houfe being lituatcd on the top of a hill, affords a de- 
Jig>tl:il profpefl of the neighbouring country. 

HORNPIPE, a common inftrument of nmiic in 
4 N Wales 
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Horolo* Wales, confifling of a wooden pipe, with holes at 11 a- 
gium, ted diilances, and a horn at each end ; the one to col- 
Herofcope. 1^4 t jj e blown into it by the month, and the 

other to carry off the founds as modulated by the per¬ 
former. 

Hornpipe is alfo the name of an Englilh air, pro¬ 
bably derived from the above inllrument. The mea- 
fnre of this air is triple time, with lix crotchets in a 
bar ; four of which are to be beat with the hand down 
and two up. 

HOROLOGIUM, npoxo^m (compofed of ap uhora, 
“ time, hour,” and htyos “ fpeech, difeourfe”), a 
common name among ancient writers for any inftru- 
ment or machine for meafuring the hours; (fee Chro¬ 
nometer) .—Such are our clocks, watches, fun-dials, 
&c. See Clock, Watch, Dial, and Clepsydra. 

Modern inventions, and gradual improvements, have 
given birth to fome new terms that come properly un¬ 
der this head, and annexed new meanings to others 
totally different from what they had originally. All 
chronometers that announced the hour by ftriking on 
a bell, were called clocks : thus, we read of pocket- 
clocks, though nothing could feem more abfurd than 
to fuppofe that a clock, according to the modern idea, 
Ihould be carried in the pocket. In like manner, all 
clocks that didnot ftrike the hour were called watches, 
or time-pieces-, and the different parts of a ftriking clock 
were diftinguiflied by the watch-part and the clock- 
part; the former meaning that part which ineafures 
the time, and the latter the part which proclaims the 
hours. In the report of Sir Ifaac Newton to the 
houfe of commons, anno 1713, relative to the longi¬ 
tude aft, he ftates the difficulties of afeertaining the 
longitude by means of a watch : yet it is obvious, from 
feveral circumftances, that his remarks were direftly 
to be underftood of a time-piece regulated by a pen¬ 
dulum ; for his objeftions are founded on the known 
properties of the pendulum, fome of which differ ef- 
fentially from the properties of the balance and fpring. 
It is alfo to be remembered, that all the attempts of 
Huygens of finding the longitude were by means of 
pendulum clocks that did not (trike th e hours, and con- 
fequently, according to the language of the times, were 
called watches. At this time fuch machines for mea¬ 
furing time as are fixed in their places are called clocks , 
if they ftrike the hour: if they do not (trike the hour, 
they are called time-pieces-, and when conftrufted with 
more care, for a more accurate meafure of time, they 
are called regulators. Some artifts of late have affefted 
to call fuch watches as were conftrufted for agrono¬ 
mical and nautical obfervations by the name of time¬ 
pieces, probably to intimate that they poffefs the ad¬ 
vantages of thofe conftrufted with a pendulum. 

Mr John Harrifon firft gave the nameo ltime-keeper 
to his watch, for the performance of which he received 
from parliament the fum of L. 20,000. See Longi¬ 
tude. 

For the account of the principles of this machine, 
fee Time-keeper. And for the chief improvements 
that have been made for the more accurate meafure of 
time, fee-P allets, Pendulum, andScATEMENT. 

HOROSCOPE, in aftrology, the degree or point 
of the heavens arifing above the eaftern point of the 
horizon at any given time when a prediction is to be 
ssade of a future event 1 as, the fortune of a perfon 


then born, the fuccefs of a defign Lhen laid, the wea- Horofcepy 
ther, &c. The word is compofed of a^hora, “ hour,” || 
and the verb a-niirrofscUffpello, confidero, “ 1 confider.” Horfe. 

They were formerly fo infatuated with horofeopes, ' v ' 
that Albertus Magnus, Cardan, and others, are faid 
to have had the temerity to draw that of Jefus Chrift. 

Horoscope is alfo ufed for a fcheme or figure of 
the twelve houfrs; i. e. the twelve figns of the zodiac, 
wherein is marked the difpofition of the heavens for 
any given time. Thus we fay, to draw a horofeope, 
conitruft a horofeope, &c. We call it, more particular¬ 
ly, calculating a nativity , when the life and fortune of 
a perfon are the fubjeft of the prediftion ; for they 
draw horofeopes of cities, great enterprizes, &c. See 
House. 

HOROSCOPY. See Divination, n Q 2. 

HORREA, in Roman antiquity, were public ma¬ 
gazines of corn and fait meat, out of which the fol- 
diers were furnifhed on their march in the military 
roads of the empire. Horrca was alfo the name which 
they gave to their granaries. 

HORROX (Jeremiah), an eminent Englilh aftro- 
nomer in the 1 7th century, was born at Texteth near 
Liverpool in Lancalhire in 1619. He died, to the 
great lofi> of that fcience and of the world, in th# 

23d year of his age, after he had juft finifhed his Me¬ 
nus in foie vifa -, which, with fome other works, were 
publilhed by Dr Wallis, in quarto. 

HORROR, ftriftly lignifies fuch an excefs of fear 
as makes a perfon tremble. See Fear, Fright, and 
Terror. In medicine, it denotes a fhivering and 
{baking of the whole body, coming by fits. It is com¬ 
mon at the beginning of all fevers, but is particularly 
remarkable in thofe of the intermittent kind. 

Horror of a Vacuum, was an imaginary principle 
among the ancient philofophers, to which they aferibed 
the afeent of water in pumps, and other fimilar phe¬ 
nomena, which are now known to be occafioned by 
the weight of the air. 

HORSE, in zoology. See the article Equus. 

Horfes were very rare in Judaea till Solomon’s time. 

Before him we find no horfemen mentioned in the ar¬ 
mies of Ifrael. David having won a great battle 
again ft Hadadezer king of Shobah (2 Sam. viii. 4. 5.) 
took 1700 horfes, and lamed all belonging to the cha¬ 
riots of war, referving only 100 chariots. The judges 
and princes of Ifrael ufed generally to ride on mules 
or affes. After David’s time, horfes were more common 
in the country of Judah, &c. Solomon is the firft king 
of Judah who had a great number of horfes, and he 
kept them rather for pomp than for war ; for we do 
notread that he made any military expeditions. He 
had, fays the feripture (1 Kings iv. 16.) 40,000 flails 
of horfes for his chariots, and 12,000 horfemen diftri- 
buted in his fortified places (1 Kings x. 26.) He had' 
his horfes from Egypt {ibid. we. r. 28, 29.) ; and there 
was not a fet which did not coft him more than 60a 
fhekels, which make of our money about'90I. fle'rling. 

Mofes had forbidden the king of the Hebrews to keep 
a great number of horfes (Deut.xvii. 16.), left at any* 
time he fhould be inclined to carry the people back 
into Egypt. 

We read in the fecondbook of Kings (xxiii. 17.), 
that Jofiah took away the horfes.which the kings of 
Judah hispredeceffors had confecratedtothefun. We 

know 
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Horfe. know the fun was worihipped over all the eaft, and 
y—v——' that the horfe, the fwiftelt of tame beafts, was confe- 
crated to this deity, who was reprefented as riding in 
a chariot drawn by the moft beautiful and fwiftcft 
horfes in the world, and performing every day his 
journey from eaft to weft, in order to communicate his 
light to mankind. Xenophon defcribes a folemn fa- 
crifice of horfes, which was made with ceremony to 
the fun ; they were all the fineft fteeds, and were led 
with a white chariot, crowned, and confecrated to the 
fame god. We may believe that the horfes which Jo- 
fiah removed out of the court of the temple, were ap¬ 
pointed for the like facriiices. The rabbins inform 
us, that thefe horfes were every morning put to the 
chariots dedicated to the fun, whereof there is men¬ 
tion made in the fame book ; and that the king, or 
fome of his officers, got up and rode to meet the fun 
in its riling, as far as from the eaftern gate of the 
temple to the fuburbs of Jerufalem. Others are of 
opinion, that the horfes mentioned in the book of 
kings were of wood, ftone, or metal, erected in the 
temple in honour of the fun : Others, that they were 
horfes which none were permitted to ride or fallen to 
the yoke, but were free, and left to themfelves, like 
thofe which Julius Casfar let loofe and fet at liberty 
after his paffage of the Rubicon. 

Horfes were ufed both amongft the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans in war, but were not originally numerous ; for 
as each borfeman provided his own horfe, few would 
be able to bear the expence. Horfes for a confider- 
able time were managed by the voice alone, or by a 
Iwitch, without bridle, faddle, or ftirrups. Their 
harnefs was Ikins of beafts, or fometimes cloth. Both 
horfes and men among the Greeks underwent a fe- 
vere probation before their admilfion into the cavalry. 
—Horfe-races were common amongft the Greeks and 
Romans, and the place where they ran or breathed 
their courfers was called hippodromus. 

Management of a Horse upon and after a Journey. 
See that his flioes be not too ftrait, or prefs his feet, 
but be exactly lhaped; and let him be Ihod fome days 
before you begin a journey, that they may be fettled 
to his feet. 

Obferve that he is furnilhed with a bitt proper for 
him, and by no means too heavy, which may incline 
him to carry low, or to reft upon the hand when he 
grows weary, which horfemen call making ufe of his 
fifth leg. 

The mouth of the bitt Ihould reft upon his bars 
about half a finger’s breadth from his tulhes, fo as not 
to make him frutnble his lips; the curb Ihould reft in 
the hollow of his beard alittle above the chin ; andif 
it gall him, you muft defend the place with a piece of 
buff'or other foft leather. 

Take notice that the faddle do not reft upon his 
withers, reins, or back-bone, and that one part of it 
do not prefs his back more than another. 

Some riders gall a horfe’s fides below the faddle with 
their ftirrup-leathers, efpecially if he be lean ; to hin¬ 
der it, you Ihould fix leather ftraps .between the 
points of the fore and hind-bows of the faddle, and 
make the ftirrup leather pafs over them. 

Begin your journey with fliort marches, efpecially 
if your horfe has not been exercifedfor a long time: 
fuller him to ftale as often as you find him inclined ; 


and not only fo, but invite him to it: but do not ex- Horfe. 
cite your mares to ftale, becaufe their vigour will be *— 

thereby diminiflied. 

It is advifable to ride very foftly ; for a quarter or 
half an hour before you arrive at the inn, that the 
horfe not being too warm, nor out of breath, when 
put into the liable, yon may unbriddle him : but if 
your bufinefs obliges you to put on Iharply, you muft 
then (the weather being warm) let him be walked in 
a man’s hand, that he may cool by degrees ; other- 
wife, if it be very cold, let him be covered with cloths, 
and walkedup and down infome place free from wind; 
but in cafe yon have not the conveniency of a fliel- 
tered walk, liable him forthwith, and let his whole 
body be rubbed and dried withftraw. 

Although fome people will have their horfes legs 
rubbed down with ftraw as foon as they are brought 
into the liable, thinking to fupple them by that 
means; yet it is one of thegreateft errors that can be 
committed, and produces no other effects than to draw 
down into the legs thofe humours that are always ftir- 
red up by the fatigue of the journey : not that the 
rubbing of horfe’s legsis to be difallowed; on the con¬ 
trary, we highly approve of it, only would not have 
it done at their firft arrival, but when they are per¬ 
fectly cooled. 

Being come to your inn, as foon as your horfe is 
partly dried, and ceafes to beat in the flanks, let him 
be unbridled, his bit walhed, cleanfed, and wiped, 
and let him eat his hay at pleafure. 

If your horfe be very dry, and you have not given 
him water on the road, give him oats walhed in good 
mild ale. 

The dull and faud will fometimes fo dry tile 
tongues and mouths of horfes, that they lofe their 
appetites: in fuch cafe, give them bran welimoiftencd 
with water to cool and refrelh their mouths ; or walh 
their mouths and tongues with a wet fponge, to oblige 
them to eat. 

The foregoing directions are to, be obferved after 
moderate riding ; but ifyou have rode excelfively hard, 
unfaddle your horfe, and ferape off the fweat with a 
fweating knife, or feraper, holding it with both 
hands, and going always with the hair; then rub his 
head and ears with a large hair-cloth, wipe him alfo 
between the fore-legs and hind legs; in the mean 
while, his body Ihould be rubbed all over with ftraw, 
efpecially under his belly and beneath the faddle, till 
he is thoroughly dry. 

That done, fet on the faddle again, cover him ; and 
ifyou have a warm place, let him be gently led up and 
down in it, for a quarter of an hour ; but if not, let 
him dry where he ftands. 

Or you may unfaddle him immediately ; ferape off 
the fweat; let the oilier take a little vinegar in his 
mouth, and fquirt it into the horfe’s ; then rub his 
head, between the fore and hind-legs, and his whole 
body, till he is pretty dry: let him not drink till 
thoroughly cool and has eaten a few oats ; for many, 
by drinking too foon, have been fpoiled. Set the 
faddle in the fun or by a fire, in order to dry the pan- 
nels. 

When horfes are arrived at an inn, a man ihould, 
before they are unbriddled, lift up their feet, to fee 
whether they want any of their ilioes, or if thofe they 
4 N 2 have 
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have do not reft upon their iides ; afterwards he 
ffiould pick and clear them of the earth and gravel, 
which may be got betwixt their Ihoes and foies. 

If you water them abroad, upon their return from 
the river caufe their feet to be flopped with cOw- 
dung, which will eafe the pain therein ; and if it be 
in the evening, let the dung continue in their feet all 
night, to keep them foft and in good condition : but 
if your horfe have brittle feet, it will be requiftte to 
anoint the fore-feet at the on-fetting of the hoofs, 
with butter, oil, or hog’s greafe, before you water 
him in the morning, and in dry weather they fhould 
be alfo greafed at noon. 

Many horfes, as foon as unbridled, inflead of eat¬ 
ing, lay themfelves down to reft, by reafon of the 
great pain they have in their feet, fo that a man is apt 
to think them Tick ; but if he looks to their eyes, he 
will fee they are lively and good; and if he offers them 
meat as they are lying, they will eat it very willingly; 
yet if he handlesiheirfeet, he will find them extreme¬ 
ly hot, which difeovers their fuffering in that part. 
You muft therefore fee if their fhoes do not reft upon 
their foies, which is fomewhat difficult to be certainly 
known without unfhoeing them ; but if you take off 
their fhoes, then look to the infide of them, and you 
may perceive that thofe parts which reft upon the 
foies are more fmooth and fhining than the others : 
in this cafe you are to pare their feet in thofe parts, 
and fix on their fhoes again, anointing the hoofs, and 
flopping the foies with fealding hot black pitch or 
tar. 

After a long day’s journey, at night feel your 
horfe’s back, if he be pinched, galled, or fwelled (if 
you do not immediately difeover it, perhaps you may 
after fupper) there is nothing better than to rub it 
with good brandy and the white of an egg. If the 
galls are between the legs, ufe the fame remedy ; but 
if the oftler rubs him well between the legs, he will 
feldom be galled in that part. 

In order to preferve borfes after travel, take thefe 
few ufeful infirudlions. When yon are arrived from a 
journey, immediately draw the two heel-nails of the 
fore-feet; and, if it be a large fhoe, then four : two 
or three cays after, you may blood him in the neck, 
and feed him for 10 or 12 days oniy with wet bran, 
without giving him any oats ; but keep hint-well lit¬ 
tered. 

The reafon why you are to draw the heel-nails, is 
becaufe the heels are apt to fwell, and if they are not 
thus eafed, the fhoes would prefs and flraiten them 
too much : it is alfo advifable to flop them with cow- 
dung for a while; but do not take the fhoes off, nor 
pare the feet, becaufe the humours are drawn down 
by that means. 

The following bath will be very ferviccable for pre¬ 
ferring your horfe’s legs. Take the dung of a cow 
or ox fndn-.akeit thin with vinegar, fo as to be of the 
the coniiflence of thick broth ; and having added a 
handful of fmall fhIt, rub his fore-legs from the knees, 
and the bind-legs from the gambrels, chafing them 
well with and againft the hair, that the remedy may 
link in and flick to thofe parts, that they maybe all 
covered over with it. Thus leave the horfe till morn¬ 
ing, not wetting his legs,but givinghim his water that 
evening in a pail; next morning lead him to the ri¬ 


ver, or waffi his legs in well-water, which is very 
good, and will keep them from fwelling. 

Thofe perfons, who, to recover their horfes feet, 
make a hole in them, which they fill with moiftened 
cow-dung, and keep it in their fore-feet during the 
fpace of a month-, do very ill; becaufe, though the 
continual moifture that iffires from the dung occafions 
the growing of the hoof, yet it dries and fhrinks it fo 
exceffively when out of that place, that it fpiits and 
breaks like glafs, and the foot immediately ftraitens. 
For it is certain, that cow-dung (contrary to the opi¬ 
nion of many people) fpoils a horfe’s hoof: it does in¬ 
deed moiften the foie; but it dries up the hoof,which 
is of a different nature from it. In order, therefore, to 
recover a horfe’s feet, inflead of cow-dung, fill a hole 
with blue wet clay, and make him keep his fore-feet 
in it for a month. 

Mod horfes that are fatigued, or over-rid, and made 
lean by long journeys, have their flanksaltered with¬ 
out being purfy, efpecially vigorous horfes that have 
worked too violently. ■* - 

There is no better method to recover them, than to 
give each of them in the morning half a pound of ho¬ 
ney very well mingled with fealded bran; and when 
they readily eat the half pound, give them the next 
time a whole one, and afterwards two pounds, every 
day continuing this courfe till your horfes are empty, 
and purge kindly with it; but as foon as you perceive 
that their purging ceafes, forbear to give them any 
more honey. 

You may adminifter powder of liquorice in the 
fealded bran for a conliderable time ; and to cool their 
blood, it will not be improper to let them have three 
or four glifters. 

In cafe the horfe be very lean, it is expedient to 
give him fome wet bran, over and above his propor¬ 
tion of oats ; and grafs is alfo extraordinary beneficial, 
if he be not purfy. 

It it be a mare, put her to a horfe ; and if fhe never 
had a foal before, it will enlarge her belly. 

Sometimes exceffive feeding may do horfes more 
harm than good, by rendering them fubject to the 
farcy. You ffiould therefore be cautious in giving 
them too great a quantity at a time, and take a little 
blood from them now and then. 

When a horfe begins to drink water heartily, it is 
a certain fign that he will recover in a lhort time. As 
to the method of giving him water during a journey, 
obferve the following rules : 

All the while you are upon a journey, let your 
horfe drink of the firfi good water you come to, after 
feven o’clock in the morning if it be in fummer time, 
and after nine or ten in winter. 

That is accoanted good water which is neither too 
quick and piercing, nor too muddy and ftinking. 

This is to be done, unlcfs you would have- him gallop 
a long time after drinking ; for if fo, you mull forbear. 

Though it is the enrom of England to run and 
gallop horfes afier drinking, which we call watering- 
courjes, to bring them (as they fay) into wind; yet 
fays M. de Solleyfel, it is the moll pernicious pradlice 
that can be imagined for horfes, by which many are 
rendered purfy. 

While, a horfe is drinking, draw up his head five or 
fix times, making him move a little between every 

draughtj 


Horfe. 
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Horfe. draught ; and notwithftanding he be warm, and fweat and in a {nimble place, proportioned to the uumber of Horfe. 

—-- - very much, yet if he is not quite out of breath, and mares and flallions intended to be ufed. This fpot '-*_- 

you have /till four or live miles to ride, he will be bet- mult be divided into feveral parts/inclefed with rails 

ter after drinking a little, than if he had drank none or ditches well fenced ; in the part where the palture 

at all: if is true, indeed, that if the horfe is very is the richelt, the mares in fold, and thofe with colts 
warm, you fhould, at coming out of the water, redouble by their lides, are to be kept. Thofe which are not 
your pace, to make him go at a gentle trot, to warm impregnated, or have not yet been covered, are to be 
the water in his belly. feparated, and kept with the fillies in another clofe. 

You ought to let him drink after this manner du- where the palture is lcfs rich, that they may not grow 
ring the whole time of your journey ; becaule, if when too fat, which would obltruft the progrefs of genera- 

you happen to bait he be hot or fweaty, you mull tion. Laltly, the young Itone-colts or geldings, are 

not let him drink for a long time, as it would en- to be kept in the driell part of the fields, and where 
danger his life ; and when his bridle is taken off, his the ground is molt unequal ; that by running over the 
cxcellive thirft will hinder hint from eating, fo that he uneven furface, they may acquire a freedom in the mo- 
will not offer to touch his meat for an hour or two, tion of their legs and Ihoulders. This clofe, where the 


which perhaps your occafions will not allow you for 
a baiting time, and not to have any food will render 
him unfit for travel. 

If you meet with any ford before you come to your 
inn, ride the horfe through it two or three times, but 
not up to the belly : this will only cleaufe his legs ; 
but the coldnefs of the water will bind up the hu¬ 
mours, and prevent them from defcending. 

If your horfe has been very warm, and you have 
not had the conveniency of watering him upon the 
road, he will, when unbridled, eat but very little ; 
therefore he fhould have his oats given him walhed in 
ale or beer, or only fome of them, if you intend to feed 
him again after he has drank. 

Some are of opinion, that horfes are often fpoiled 
by giving them oats before their water ; becaufe they 
fay the water makes the oats pafs too foon, and out 
of the flomach undigefled. But M. de Solleyfel af¬ 
firms, that though it be the common cnftonrncst to do 
it till after, yet it is proper to feed with oats both 
before and after, efpecially if the horfe be warm, and 
has been hard rode j for they wiil be a great deal the 
better for it, and in no danger of becoming lick. ., 
Bufon’s Breading of Horses. When the llallion is chofen, 
Nat, Hi/!. an( j a jj .jjg mares intended for him are colledled toge¬ 
ther, there mull be another flone-horfe, to difcover 
which of the mares are in heat; and, at the fame time, 
contribute to enflame them. All the mares are-to be 
brought fucceffively to this ftone-horfe; which fhould 
alfo be inflamed, and fuffered frequently to neigh. As 
heis for leaping every one,fuch as are notin heat keep 
him off, whilll thofe which are fo fuffer him to ap¬ 
proach them. But inflead of being allowed to faiiffy 
his impulfe, he mull be led away, and the real llallion 
fubllituted in his Head. This trial is neceffary for af- 
ccrtaining the true time of the mare’s heat, efpecially 
of thofe which have not yet had a colt ; for with re¬ 
gard to fuch as have recently foaled, the heat ufually 
begins nine days aftertheir delivery ; and on that very 
day they may be led to the llallion to be covered ; and 
nine days after, by the experiment abovementioned, 
it may be known whether they are llill in heat. If 
they are, they mall be covered a fecond time ; and 
thus fucceffively every ninth day while their heat con¬ 
tinues : for when they are impregnated, their heat 
abates, and in a few days ceafes entirely. 

But that every thing may be done eafily and con¬ 
veniently, and at the fame time with fuccefs and 
advantage,'great attention, expence, and precaution 
are reqoifite. The flud mull be fixed in a good foil, 


Hone colts are kept, mult be very carefully feparated 
from the others, left the young horfes break their 
bounds, and enervate theml'clves with the mares. If 
the trafl be fo large as to allow of dividing each of 
thefe clofes intotwo parts, for putting oxen and horfes 
into them alternately, the palture will laft much lon¬ 
ger than if continually eaten by horfes ; the ox impro¬ 
ving the fertility, whereas the horfe leffens it. In each 
of thefe clofes fhould be a pond ; Handing water being 
better than running, which often gripes them : and if 
there are any trees in the ground, they Ihould be left 
Handing, their lhade being very agreeable to the horfes 
in great heats ; but all Hems or flumps Ihould be grub¬ 
bed up, and all holes levelled, to prevent accidents. In 
thefe paflurcs your horfes Ihould feed during the fum- 
mer ; but in the winter the mares Ihould be kept in 
the Hable and fed with hay. The colts alfo mufl be 
houfed, and never fuffered to feed abroad in winter, 
except in very fine weather. Stallions that Hand in the 
Hable Ihould be fed more with flraw than hay ; and 
moderately excrcifed till covering time, which gene- 
ully lafls from the beginning of April to the end of 
June. But during this feafon they Ihould have no, 
other exercife, and be plentifully fee', but with thefame 
food as ufual. Before the flallion is brought to the 
mare, he Ihould be drelfed, as that will greatly in- 
creafe his ardour. The mare mufl alfo be curried, and 
have no (hoes on her hind feet, fome of them being 
ticklilh, and will kick the flallion. A perfon holds 
the marc by the halter, and two otherslead theflallion 
by long reins ; when he is in a proper,Htuation, ano¬ 
ther afiiflant carefully dire&s the yard, pulling alide 
the mare’s tail, as a Angle hair might hurt him dan- 
geroufly. It fometimes happens that the flallion does 
not complete the work of generation, coming from the 
mare without making any injeftion : it Ihould there¬ 
fore be attentively obferved, whether, in thelafl mo¬ 
ments of the copulation, the dock of the flailion’s tail 
has a vibrating motion ; for fuch a motion always ac¬ 
companies the emiffion of the feminal lymph. If he 
has performed the aft, he mull on no conlideration be 
fuffered to repeat it; but be led away dire&ly to the 
Hable, and there kept two days. For, however able a 
good flallion may be of covering every day during the 
three months, it is much better to let him be led to a 
mare only every other day : his produce v, ill be greater, 
and he himfelflcfs exhaufled. During the firfl feven 
days, let four different mares he fucceffively brought to 
him ; and the ninth day let the firfl be again brought, 
and fo fucceffively while they continue in heat: but as 

foou 
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Horfe. foon as the heat of any c-ne is over, a frefli mare is to 

—-be put in her place, and covered in her turn every nine 

days ; and as l'everal retain even at the firft:, fecond, or 
third time, it is computed that a ftallion, by fucli ma¬ 
nagement, may, during the three months, cover 15 or 
18 mares, and beget 10 or 12 colts. Thefe animals 
have a very large quantity of the l'eminal lymph ; fo 
that a conllderable portion of it is Hied during the 
emiffion. In the mares likewife is an emiffion, or ra¬ 
ther diftillation of the feminal lymph, during the whole 
time they are horling ; eje&ingavifcid whitilh lymph, 
called the heats, which ceafe on conception. This 
ichor the Greeks called hippomanes ; and pretended 
that philtres might be made of it, one remarkable ef¬ 
fect of which was, to render a horfe frantic with luft. 
This hippomanes is very different from that found in 
the fecundines of the foal, which M. Daubenton firft 
difcovered, and has fo accurately defcribed its nature, 
•Origin, and fituation. The ejection of this liquor is 
the moft certain fign of the mare’s heat; but it is alfo 
known by the inflation of the lower part of the vulva, 
by her frequent neighings, and attempts to get to the 
horfes. - After being covered, nothing more is requi- 
fite than to lead her away to the field. The firft foal 
of a mare is never fo ftrongly formed as the fucceed- 
ing ; fo that care fhould be taken to procure for her, 
the firft; time, a larger ftallion, that the defedt of the 
growth may be compenfated by the largenefs of the 
fize. Particular regard fhould alfo be had to the dif¬ 
ference or congruity of the fafhion of the ftallion and 
the mare, in order to corredt the faults of the one by 
the perfedtions of the other : efpecially never, to make 
any difproportionate copulations, as of a fmall horfe 
with a large mare, or a large horfe with a fmall 
mare ; as the produce of 'fuch copulation would be 
fmall, or badly proportioned. It is by gradations that 
we mull endeavour to arrive at natural beauty : for 
inftance, to give -to a mare a little too clumfy, a well- 
made horfe and finely fltaped ; to a fmall mare, a horfe 
a little higher ; to a mare which is faulty in her fore¬ 
hand, a horfe with an elegant head and noble cheft, 
&c. 

It has beenobferved, that horfes fed in dry and light 
grounds, produce temperate, fwift, and vigorous foals, 
with mufcular legs and a hard hoof ; while the fame 
bred in marfhes and moilt paftures have produced 
foals with a large heavy head, a thick carcafe, clumfy 
legs, bad hoofs, and broad feet. Thefe differences pro¬ 
ceed from the air and food, which is ealily underftood ; 
but what is more difficult to be accounted for, and ftill 
more eflential than what wehavehithertoobferved, is, 
to be continually croffingthe breed to prevent a dege¬ 
neracy. 

In coupling of horfes, the colour and fize fhould be 
fuited to each other, the fhape contrafted, and the breed 
croffed by an oppofitiou of climates : but horfes and 
mares foaled in the fame ftud fhould never be joined. 
Thefe are eflential articles ; but there are others which 
fhould by no means be' negledted : as that no fhort- 
docked mares be fuffered in a ftud, becaufe from their 
being unable to keep off the flies, they are much more 
tormented by themthanethers which haveaiongfweep- 
ing tail 5 and their continual agitations from the flings 
of thefe infects, occafionsa diminution in the quantity 


of their milk, and has a great influence on the conftitu- 
tionaud fize of the colt, which will be vigorous in pro¬ 
portion as its dam is a good nurfe. Care mull alfo be 
taken,, that the ftud mares be fuch as have been always 
brought up in paftures, and never over-worked. Mares 
which have always been brought up in the liable on 
dry food, and afterwards turned to grafs, do not breed 
at firft : fome time is required for accuftoming them 
to this new aliment. 

Though the ufual feafon for the heat of mares be 
from the beginning of April to the end of June, yet 
it is not uncommon to find fome among a large num¬ 
ber that are in heat before that time : but it is ad-* 
vifable to let this heat pafs over without giving them 
to the ftallion, becaufe they would foal in winter ; and 
the colts, befides the inclemency of the feafon, would 
have bad milk for their nourifhment. Again, if 
the mares are not in heat till after the end of June, 
theyfhould not be covered thatfeafon; becaufethe colts 
being foaled in fummer, have not time for acquiring 
ftrength fufficient to repel the injuries of the follow¬ 
ing winter. 

Many, inftead of bringing the ftallion to the mare, 
turn him loofe into the clofe, where all the mares are 
brought together ; and there leave him too choofe fuch 
as will ftand to him. This is a very advantageous me¬ 
thod for the mares : they will always take horfe more 
certainly than in the other ; but the ftallion, in fix 
weeks, will do himfelf more damage than in feveral 
years by moderate exercife, conducted in the manner 
we have already mentioned. 

When the mares are pregnant, and their belly be¬ 
gins to fur ell, they muft be feparated from thofe that 
are not, left they hurt them. They ufually go 11 months 
and fome days, and foal {landing ; whereas moft other 
quadrupeds lie down. Thofe that cannot foal without 
great difficulty, muft beaffifted; the foal muft be placed 
in a proper fituation ; and fometimes, if dead, drawn 
out with cords. The head of the colt ufually prefents 
itfelf firft, as in all other animals : at its coming out of 
the matrix, it breaks the fecundines or integuments 
that inclofe it, which is accompanied with a great flux 
of the lymph contained in them ; and at the fame time 
one or more folid lumps are difeharged, formed by the 
fediment of the infpiffated liquor of the allantoides. 
This lump, which the ancients called the hippomanes of 
the colt , is fo far from being, as they imagined, a mafs 
of flefh adhering to the head of the colt, that it is fe¬ 
parated from it by a membrane called amnios. As 
foon as the colt is fallen, the mare licks it, but with¬ 
out touching the hippomanes ; which points ©ut ano¬ 
ther error of the ancients, who affirmed that Hie in- 
ftaiitly devours it. 

The general cuftom is to have a mare covered nine 
days after her foaling, that no time may be loft ; but 
it is certain, that the mare having, by this means, both 
her prefent and future foal to nourifh, her ability is 
divided, and'Ike cannot fupply b@th fo largely as fhe 
might one only. It would therefore be better, in order 
to have excellent horfes, to let the mares be covered 
only every other year ; they Would laft the longer, and 
bring foals more certainly : for, in common ftuds, it is 
fo far from being true that all mares which have been 
covered bring colts every year, that it is confidered 
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Horfe. as a fortunate circumdance if half or at molt two 


thirds of them foal. 

Mares when pregnant, will admit of copulation : 
but it is never attended with any fuperioetation. They 
ufu.illy breed till they are 14 or 15 years of age ; and 
the molt vigoraus till they are above 18. Stallions, 
when well managed, will engender till the age ol 20, 
and even beyond ; but it mult be obferved, that fucli 
horfes as are fooneft made ft allions, are alfo the fooneft 
incapable of generation : thus the large horles, which 
acquire tlrength fooner than the (lender, and are there¬ 
fore often ufed as ftallions as foon as they are four 
years old, are incapable of generation before they are 
lixteen. 

Gelding of Hosts, See Gelding. 

Reating oj Horses . See Colt. 

Draught-HoR.SE, in farming, a fort of coarfe-made 
liorfe dellined for the fervice of the cart or plough. In 
the choice of thefe horfes for what is called the flow 
draught, they are to be chofen of an ordinary height; 
for otherwife, when put into the cart, one draws un¬ 
equally with the other. The draught-horfe fhould be 
large bodied and flrong loined, and of luch a difpo- 
fition, as rather to be too dull than toobrilk, and ra¬ 
ther to crave the whip than to draw more than is need¬ 
ful. Mares are the fitted for this ufe for the farmer, 
as they will be kept cheap, and not only do the work, 
but be kept breeding, and give a yearly increafe of a 
foal. They fhould have a good head, neck, bread, and 
fhouldcrs ; for the red of the fhape, it is not of much 
confequence. Only,for breeding, the mare Ihonld have 
a large belly ; for the more room a foal has in the dam, 
the better proportioned it will be. Drauglit-horfes 
fhould be always kept to that employ. Some put 
them to the faddle on occafion, but it does them great 
harm, alterstheirpace, and fpoils them for labour. The 
draught horfe ought to have a large broad head, be- 
caufe horfes of this fhaped head are lefs fubjedt than 
others to difeafes of the eyes. The ears fhould be 
fmall, draigb t and upright; the nodrils large and open, 
that he may breathe wi-th the more freedom. A horfe 
with a full and bold eye always promifes well. On the 
other hand, a funk eye and an elevated brow are bad 
figns. The horfe is edeemed fitted for this purpofe 
alfo, that has a large and round buttock, which nei¬ 
ther finks down nor cuts. He mud have a firm and 
drongtail, and the dock mud be thick and well fur- 
ni died with hair, and placed neither very high nor very 
low. The legs fhould be rather flat and broad than 
round: the roundntfs of the leg being a fault in a 
horfe dedined to labour that v. ill foon ruin him. As 
to the hinder legs, the thighs fhould be fielhy and 
long, and the whole mufcle which flows itfelf on the 
outfide of the thigh fhould be large and very thick. 
No country can bring a parallel to the fize and drength 
of the Britilh horfes dedined for the draught. In Lon¬ 
don there are indanees of lingle horfes that are able to 
draw on a plain, for a fmall fpace, the weight of three 
tons, and which can with eafe, and for continuance, 
draw half that weight. The pack horfes of Yorkfhire 
ufually carry a burden of 4201b. over the highed hills 
of the north, as well as the mod level roads : but the 
mod remarkable proof of the drength of the Britilh 
horfes is derived from that of the mill horfes; fome 
of which will at one load carry 13 meafures, which at 
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a moderate computation of 70 lb. each, will amount Horfe. 
to 9101b. Nothing is fo cffential to the health of v —■ 

thelc leryiceable creatures as cleanlinefs ; if they are 
fed ever fo well, and not kept clean, they will befub- 
je<d to numerous difeafes. 

The fervant who has the care of them ought to be 
up very early, and to clean the racks and mangers 
from all filth. The currying of them ought to be care¬ 
fully performed every morning, but not in the dable, 
for the dud to fall upon the other horfes, as it is too 
often done. After the horfes are dulled, they fhould 
daily twid a whifp of draw hard up, and wetting it 
in water, rub the legs, fhouldcrs and body with. it. 

Many of the difeafes of draught-horles, which are not 
owing to nadinefs, are owing to bad water; fuch as 
are too raw, too muddy, or too cold, being all im¬ 
proper. If there be any running dream in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, they fhould always be led to that to water 
every day in dimmer, but in winter, well-water is 
warmilh, and is better for them. If there be a necef- 
fity of giving them well-water in dimmer, it mud be 
drawn up fome hours before the time, and expofed to 
the fun-beams in tubs or troughs ; marlh-water or that 
of lowland ditches is word of all. When the labour¬ 
ing horfe has drank his water, he fliould have his oats 
given him, and thefe Ihould be carefully lifted, and 
the manger duded fird. It is a common practice, as 
foon as a horfe is come in from his work, to rub down 
his legs with a hard whifp of hay ; but the bed judges 
ot horfes abfolutely condemn this, aud obferve,,that 
this rubbing of the legs after hard labour brings down 
humours into them, and makes them difF. 

The rubbing itfelf is wholefome, but the doing it 
when the creature is hot is themilchief; while a horfe 
is in a fweat it is a great relief and refrelhment to him 
tohave his body rubbed down, but when he is cold is 
the proper time to rub his legs. The racks are to be 
well fupplied with hay, and the horfes fljould be left 
to red and eat, about two hours, and then .led to wa¬ 
ter ; after this their oats Ihould be given them, and 
they fhould then go to work again. 

In the evening, when the labour of the day is over, 
tie fird thing to be done is to examine the feet, and 
fee if any thing is amifs about the flioes, and what 
earth or gravel is lodged in the foot,between the fhoe 
and the foie, is to be picked out and fome frdh cow- 
dungpu t in itsplace,which will cool and refrelh thepart. 

A very material thing for the prefervation of all 
forts of cattle, but of none fo much as draught-horfes., 
is frelh and clean litter. 

HoRSE-Chefuut. See ./Esculus, and Hippocasta- 

num. 

HoRSE-Guards. See Guards. 

Horse- Hunting, See Hunter. 

Horse Meafure is a rod of box to Hide out of a cane, 
with a fquare at the end, being divided into hands, 
and inches to meafure the height of horles. 

Horse- Mufcle. See Mytulus. 

Racs-HoRSE . See Racing. 

Horse- Radijb-. See Cochlearia. 

HoRSE-Shoe, a cover or defence for the foie ©f a. 
h®rfe’s foot. See Farriery, p. 167. 

HoRsE-flooe head , a difeafein infants, wherein the 
fuiures of the Ikull are too open, or too great a vacui¬ 
ty is left between them ; fo that the aperture fhall not 

he 
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, Hotfe. be totally clofed up, or the cranium in that part not be 

■—“v-' I'j hard* as the reft for fome years after. This open- 

nefs is found to be iucreafed upon the child’s catching 
cold. When the difeafe continues long, it is repu¬ 
ted a ftgn of weaktiefs and iliort life. In this cafe, 
it is ufual to rub the head now and then with warm 
rum or brandy, mixed with the white of an egg and 
palm-oil. Sometimes the diforder arifes from a col- 
ledlion of waters in the head called an hydrocephalus. 

Slone- House. See Stallion. 

HoRSE-Tail. See Equisetum and Ephedra. 

Hors E-Vetch. See Hippocrems. 

War-H orse. The proper rules for choofutg a horfe 
for ftrvice in war, are thele : he (hould be tall in fta- 
ture, with a comely head, and 'out-fwelling forehead. 
His eye fliould be bright and fparkling, and the white 
part of it covered by the eye brow. The ears fliould 
be fmall, thin, fliorr, and pricking; or if long, they 
fhould be moveable with eafe, and well carried. The 
neck fliould be deep, and the breaft large and fwclling. 
The ribs bending, the chine broad and ftraight, and 
the buttocks round and foil. The tail fliould be high 
and broad, neither too thick nor too thin ; the thigh 
dwelling ; the leg broad and flat, and the paftern ftiort. 
When Inch a horfe ischofen,he am ft be kept high du¬ 
ring the time of his teaching, that he may be full of 
vigour. His food muft befw eet hay, and good clean oats, 
or two parts of oats and one part of beans or peafe, 
well dried and hardened. The quantity fliould be half 
a peck in the morning, and the fame quantity at noon 
and in the evening. Upon his refling days he is to be 
drelfed between five and fixin the morning, and water¬ 
ed at feven or eight. In the evening he is to be dreffed 
at four, and watered about five, and he malt always 
have provender given him after watering; ha mull be 
littered about eight, and then muft have food gi¬ 
ven him for all night. The night before he is ridden 
all his hay is to be taken away about nine o’clcok, and 
he muft have a handful or two of oats about four in 
the morning; when he has eaten thefe, he is to be 
turned upon the fnafiie, and rubbed very well with dry 
cloths ; then faddled, and made fit for his exercife. 
When lie has performed this, he is to be brought 
fv,’eating into the liable,, and rubbed down with dry 
wifps. When this has been done, the faddle is to be 
taken off, and he is to be rubbed down withdry cloths ; 
the holding cloth is then to be laid on ; and the faddle 
being again laid on, he is to be walked gently about 
till thoroughly cool. After this, he muft ftand with¬ 
out meat two or three hours, then he muft be fed ; and 
in the afternoon he is to be rubbed and dreffed as be¬ 
fore, and watered in the ufual manner. 

Horse Worm , in natural hiitory, a fpecies of fly- 
worm called alfo bolt, produced of eggs depofited by a 
two-winged fly of the fliape and flze of the humble 
bee in the inteftiues of horfes. See Botts. 

River-HoRSE, in zoology. See Hippopotamus. 

Horse is alfo uied in the military language, to ex- 
prefs the cavalry ; or the body of foldiers who ferve 
011 horfeback. 

The horfe includes horfe guards, horfe grenadiers, 
and troopers. Dragoons are alfo frequently-compre¬ 
hended under this name, though they fight on foot: 
of thefe there are now 18 Britilh regiments; befides 


three regiments of dragoon-guards raifed in i68y. Horfe. 
See Granadier, Dragoons, and Guards. --v— 

Mafter of the Horse. See Master. 

Light Horse, are regiments of cavalry, mounted on 
light fwift horfes, whofe men are fmall and lightly ac¬ 
coutred. They were firft raifed in 1757. Thedeno- 
mination arofe hence, that anciently they were light¬ 
ly armed, in comparifon of the *oyal guards, which 
were armed at all points. 

Hungarian Horse. See Hussars. 

Horse is alfo a term ufed in various arts and ma- 
nufadtories, for fomething that helps to fuftain their 
work from the ground, for the more commodious 
working at it. 

The horfe ufed by tanners and ficinners, alfo called 
the leg, is a piece of wood cut hollow and roundifli, 
four or five feet long, and placed aflope ; upon which 
they pare their Ikins to get off the dirt, hair, flefh, & c. 

Horse is alfo ufed in carpentry, for a piece of wood 
jointed acrofs two other perpendicular ones, to fuftain 
the boards, planks, &c. which make bridges over fmall 
rivers; and on divers other occafions. 

Horse, in fealanguage, is the,nameof aropereach¬ 
ing from the middle of a yard to its extremity, or what 
is called the. yard-arm, and depending about two or 
three feet under the yard, for the failors to tread up¬ 
on whilft they are looting, reefing, or furling the fails, 
rigging out the ftudding-fail booms, &c. In order, 
therefore, to keep the horfe more parallel to the yard, 
it is ufually fufpended to it at proper diftances, by 
certain ropes called .ftirrups, which hang about two 
feet under the yard, having an eye in their lower ends 
through which the horfe paffes. 

Horse is alfo a thick rope, extended inaperpendi- 
cular direction near the fore or after-fide of a mail, for 
the purpafe of hoifting or extending fome fail upon it. 

When it is fixed before a maft, it is calculated for the 
ufe of a fail called the fguare-fail, whofe yard being 
attached to the horfe, by means of a traveller or bull’s 
eye, which Aides up and down oecafionally, is retained 
in a fteady pofition; either when the fail is fet, or 
whilft it is hoifting or lowering. When the horfe is 
placed abaft or behind a maft, it is intended for the 
try-fail of a fnow, and is accordingly very rarely fixed 
in this pofition, except in thofe floops of war which 
occafionally affume the form of fnows, in order to 
deceive the enemy. 

Horse is alfo a cant name introduced into the ma¬ 
nagement of lotteries, for the chance or benefit of a 
ticket or number for one or more days, upon condi¬ 
tion, ifit be drawn a prize within the lime covenanted 
for, of returning to the feller an undrawn ticket—T® 
determine the value of a horfe; multiply the amount 
of the prizes in the lottery by the time the horfe is hi¬ 
red for ; and from the product fubtraft the amount of 
the number of prizes by the value of an undrawn tic¬ 
ket into the time of the horfe: the remainder being 
divided by the number of tickets into the whole time 
of drawing, the quotient is the value of the horfe. 

See Lottery. 

Hos^E-Bread. See Bread. 

HoRSE-Dung, in gardening, is of great ufe in ma¬ 
king hot-beds\ for theraifing of all forts of early crops; 
as fallading, cucumbers, melons, afparagus, &c. for 

which 
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Horfe. Which purpofes no other kinds of dung will do fo well. Animated Hosse-Hairs, a term ufed to exprefs a fort Horfe. 

9 " v Horfe dung ferments the ftrongeft; and if mixed with of long and flender water-worm, of a blackilh colour, ' - v — 

litter and fea coal alhes in a due proportion, will con- and fo much refembling a horfe-hair, that it is gene- 

tinue its heat much longer than any other fort ofdung rally by the vulgar fuppofed to be the hair fallen from 

whatfoever : and afterwards, when rotted, becomes an a horfe’s mane into the water as he drinks, and there 
excellent manure for molt forts of land ; more efpe- animated by fome ftrange power. Dr Lifter has at 
dally for fuch as are of a cold nature. For ftiff clayey large confuted this abfurd opinion in the Philofophi- 

land, horfe-dung mixed with fea-coal alhes, and the cal Tranfadtions. 

deanfing of ftreers, will caufe the parts to feparate HonsE-Hair Worms. See Amphisbxna. 

much fooner than any other compoft : fo that where HonsE-Hoeing Hujbandry. See Agriculture, n® 

it can be obtained in plenty, it is always to be recom- 218. 
mended for fuch lands. See Dung. 

HORSEMANSHIP; 

Or, The Art of Riding, and of Training and Managing, Horses. 


Breaking Sect. I. The Method of preparing Horfes to be 
af Horfes.. mounted. 

T HOUGH all horfes are generally bought at an 
age when they have already been backed, they 
fhould be begun and prepared for the rider with the 
fame care, getitlenefs, and caution, as if they had ne¬ 
ver been handled or backed, in order to prevent acci¬ 
dents, which might elfe arife from fkittifhnefs or other 
caufes: and as it is proper that they fhould be taught 
the figure of the ground they are to go upon when 
they are at firft mounted, they Humid be previoufly 
trotted in a longe on circles, without any one upon 
them. 

Earl of ' The manner of doing this is as follows : Put an eafy 

Pembroke a cave jj' on U p QQ the horfe’s nofe, and make him go for- 
tn ms. war j s roun( j y 0Uj ftanding quiet and holding the 
longe ; and let another man, if you find it necefTary, 
follow him with a whip. All this mull be done very 
gently, and but a little at a time : for more horfes are 
fpoiled by overmuch work, than by any other treat¬ 
ment whatever 5 and that by very contrary effects ; 
for fometimes it drives them into vice, madnefs, and 
dcfpair, and often ftupifies and totally difpirits them. 

The firft obedience required in a horfe is going for¬ 
wards j till he perform this duty freely, never even 
think of making him rein back-, which would inevi¬ 
tably make him reftive: aa-foon as he goes forwards 
readily, flop and carefs him. ' You muft remember in 
this, and likewife in every other exercife, to ufe him 
to go equally well to the right and left; and when he 
obeys, carefs him and difmifs him immediately. If a 
horfe that is very young takes fright and ftands ftill, 
lead on another horfe before him, which probably will 
induce him inftantly to follow. Put a fnaffle in his 
mouth ; and when he goes freely, faddle him, girting 
him at firft very loofe. Let the cord, which you 
hold, be long and loofe ; but not fo much fo as to 
endanger the horfe’s entangling his legs in it. It muft 
be obferved, that fmall circles, in the beginning, would 
conftrain the horfe too much, and put him upon de¬ 
fending himfelf. No bend muft be required at firft : 
never fuffer him to gallop falfe ; but whenever he at¬ 
tempts it, flop him without delay, and then fet him 
off afrefh. If he gallops of his own accord, and true, 
permit him to continue it; but if he does it not volun- 
Vol. VIII. 


tarily, do not demand it of him at firft. Should he Of placing 
fly and jump, fhake the cord gently upon his nofe th< ~ R -‘° er- . 
without jerking it, and he will fall into.his trot again. "*" v 
If he ftands ftill, plunges, or rears, let the man who 
holds the whip make a noife with it; but never touch 
him till it be abfolutely neceffary to make him go on. 

When you change hands, flop and carefs him, and en¬ 
tice him by fair means to come up to you : for by pre- 
fenting yourfelf, as Lome do, on a fudden before hor¬ 
fes, and frightening them to the other fide, you run 
a great rifk of giving them a fhynefs. If he keeps his 
head too low, fhake the cavejfon to make him raifo it; 
and in whatever the horfe does, whether he walks, 
trots, or gallops, let it be a conftant rule, that the 
motion be determined, and really fuch as is intended, 
without the leaft fhuffling, pacing, or any other irre¬ 
gular gait. 

Sect. II. The Method of placing the Eider and ren¬ 
dering him firm on Horfeback, with fome occafional 

Injlruftionsfor Riders and the Horfes. 

It is neceffary that the greatefl attention, and the 
fame gentlenefs that is ufed in teaching the horfes, 
be obferved likewife in teaching the rider, efpecially 
at the beginning. Every method and art muft be. 
praftifed to create and preferve, both in man and 
horfe, all pofiible feeling and fenfibility ; contrary to 
theufage ofmoftriding-mafters, whofeeminduftrioufly 
to labour at abolifhing thefe principles botli in the one 
and the other. As fo many effential points depend 
upon the manner in which a man is at firft placed on 
horfeback, it ought to be confidered and attended to 
with the ftri&eft care and exaftnefs. 

The abfurdity ef putting a man, who perhaps has 
never before been upon a horfe,, on a rough trotting ' 
horfe, on which he is obliged to flick with all the • 
force of his arms and legs, is too obvious to need men¬ 
tioning. This rough work, all at once, is plainly as ’ 
detrimental atftrft, as itis excellent afterwards in pro¬ 
per time. No man,can be either well or firmly feated 
on horfeback, unlefs he be mafter of the balance of 
his body, quite unconftrained, with a full poffeffion 
of himfelf, and at his eafe ; none of which requilites 
can he enjoy, if his attention be otherwife engaged ; 
as it muft wholly be in a raw, unfuppled, and un- 
4 O ’ pre- 
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Of placing prepared lad, who is put at once upon a rough horfe ; 

the Rider, jn fuch a diflrefsful (late, he is forced to keep himfelf 
on at any rate, by holding to the bridle (at the ex- 
pcnce of the fenlibility both of his own hand and the 
horfe’s month), and by clinging with his legs, in 
danger of his life, and to the certain depravation of a 
right feeling in the horfe. 

The firfi time a man is put on horfeback, it ought 
to be upon a very gentle one. He never fltould be 
made to trot, till be is quite eafy in the walk ; nor 
gallop, till he is able to trot properly. The fame muft 
be obferved in regard to horfes ; they fhould never be 
made to trot till they are obedient, and their months 
are well formed on a walk, nor to be made to gallop, 
till the fame be effected on a trot. When he is ar- 
rived at fuch a d^ree of firmnefs in his feat, the more 
lie trots, and the more he rides rough horfes, the bet¬ 
ter. This is not only the belt method, but alfo the 
eafieft and the fhortefl: by it a man is foon made fuffi- 
ciently an horfeman for a foldier : but by the other 
deteftable methods that are commonly ufed, a man, 
inftead of improving, contracts all forts of bad habits, 
and rides worfe and worfe every day ; the horfe too 
becomes daily more and more unfit for ufe. In pro¬ 
ceeding according to the manner propofed, a man is 
rendered firm and eafy upon the horfe, both his own 
and the horfe’s fenfibility is preferved, and each in a 
fituation fit to receive and pradtife all leffons effeftu- 
ally. 

Among the various methods that are ufed of pla- 
cing people on horfeback, few are directed by reafon. 
Before you let the man mount, teach him to know, 
and always to examine, if the curb be well placed, 
(that is, when the horfe has a bitin his mouth, which 
at firfi; he fhould not; hut only a fnaffle, till the rider 
is firm in his feat, and the horfe alfo femewhat taught) : 
likewife to know if the nofe-band be properly tight ; 
the throat-band loofifh ; and the mouth-piece neither 
too high nor too low in the horfe’s mouth, but right¬ 
ly put fo as not to wrinkle the fkin nor to hang lax; 
the' girts drawn moderately, but not too tight; and 
the crupper and the breafl-plate properly adjufied. 
A very good and'eareful hand may venture on a bit at 
firfi, and fucceed with it full as well as by beginning 
with a fnaffle alone ; only colts, indeed, it is better, in 
ill fchools whatfoever, to avoid any preffure on the 
bars juft at firfi, which a curb, though ever fo deli¬ 
cately ufed, mull in fome degree occafion. When 
the bridle, &c. have been well looked to, let the man 
approach the horfe gently near the fhoulder ; then 
taking the reins and an handful of the mane in his left 
hand, let him put his foot foftly in the left flirrup, by 
pulling it towards him, left he touch the horfe with 
his toe; then railing himfelf up, let him reft a moment 
cn it, with his body upright, but not fliff; and after 
that, palling his right leg dear over the faddle without 
Tubbing againft any thing, let him feat himfelf gently 
down. He mull be cautious not to take the reins too 
jhort, for fear of making the horfe, rear, run, or fall 
back, or throw up bis head ; but let him hold them of 
an equal length, neither tight nor flack, and with the 
little finger betwixt them. It is fit that horfes fhould 
be accuflomed to Hand flill to be mounted, and not to 
-ftir till the rider pleafes.. All foldiers fhould be in- 
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flrudted to mount and difmount equally well on both ©f placing 
fides, which may be of great ufe in times of hurry and the Rider, 
confufion. Then place the man in his faddle, with ”- 

his body rather back, and his head held up with eafe, 
without ftiffhefs ; feated neither forwards nor very 
backwards ; with the breaft pufhed out a little, and 
the lower part of the body likewife a little forwards ; 
the thighs and legs turned in without conflraint, 
and the feet in a firaight line, neither turned in nor 
out. By this pofition, the natural weight of the 
thighs has a proper and fufficient preffure of itfelf; 
and the legs are in readinefs to adl when called upon : 
they mull hang down eafily and naturally ; and be fo 
placed, as not to be wriggling about, touching, and 
tickling, thehorfe’sfides, but always near them in cafe 
they fhould be wanted, as well as the heels. 

The. body mull be carefully kept eafy and firm, and 
without any rocking when in motion ; which is a bad 
habit very eafily contracted, efpecially in galloping. 

The left elbow mull be gently leant againll the body, 
a little forwards : unlefs it befo relied, the hand can¬ 
not be fteady, but will always be checking, and confe- 
quently have pernicious effects on the horfe’s mouth. 

And the hand ought to be of equal height with the 
elbow ; if it were lower, it would conftrain and con¬ 
fine the motion of the horfe’s fhouldcrs : but, as the 
mouths of horfes are different, the place of the hand 
alfo muft occafionally differ : a leaning, low, heavy, 
fore-head requires a high hand ; and a horfe that 
pokes out his nofe, a low one. The right-hand arm 
muft be placed in fymmetry with the left; only let 
the right hand be a little forwarder or backwarder, 
higher or lower, as occafions may require, in order 
that both hands may be free ; both arms muft be 2 
little bent at the elbow, to prevent fliffnefs. 

A foldier’s right hand fhould be kept unemployed 
in riding ; it carries the fword, which is a fufficient 
bufinefs for it. 

There remains one farther obfervation, that ought 
not to be omitted, about the hand, that it mull be 
kept clear of the body ; i. e. about two inches and a 
half forwards from it, with the nails turned oppofite 
to the belly, and the wrifl a little rounded with eafe ; 
a pofition not lefs graceful than ready for llackening, 
tightening, and moving the reins from one fide to the 
other, as may be found neteffary. 

When the men are well placed, the more rough 
trotting they have without flirrups the better ; but 
with a ftrict care always, that their pofition be pre¬ 
ferved very exactly. In all cafes, great care muft be 
taken to hinder their clinging with their legs : in 
fhort, no flicking by hands or legs is ever to be al¬ 
lowed of at any time. If the motion of the horfe be 
too rough, flacken it, till the rider grows by degrees 
more firm ; and when he is quite firm and eafy on his 
horfe in every kind of motion, flirrups may be given 
him ; but he muff never leave off trotting often with¬ 
out any. 

The flirrups muff neither be fhort nor long; but of 
fuch a length, that when the rider, being well placed, 
puts his feet into them (about one third of the length 
of each foot from the point of it), the points may be 
between two and three inches higher than the heels. 

The'rider muft not bear upon his flirrups, but only 

let. 
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Inftruc- let the natural weight of his legs reft on them: For 
tions con- if &e bears upon them he would be railed above and 
cerning 0 utx>f his faddle ; which Ihould never be, except in 
both Man charging fword in hand, with the body inclined for- 
and Hor e. war( j s at ,jj e very inflant of attacking. Spurs may 
be given as foon as the rider is grown familiar with 
ftirrups; or even long before, if his legs are well 
placed. 

A hand Ihould always be firm, but delicate : a 
horfe’s mouth fhould never befurprifed by any fudden 
tranfition of it, either from flack to tight, or from 
tight to (lack. Every thing in horfemanfhip mnft be 
effeCled by degrees, but at the fame time with fpiric 
and refolution. That hand which, by giving and 
taking properly, gains its point with the leaft force, 
is the beft ; and the horfe’s mouth, under this fame 
hand’s directions, will alfo consequently be the beft, 
fuppofing equal advantages in both from nature. This 
principle of gentlenefs fhould be obferved upon all oc- 
cafions in evety branch of horfemanfhip. Sometimes 
the right hand may be neceffary, upon fome trouble- 
fome horfes, to affift the left: but the feldomer this is 
done, the better ; ef'pecially in a foldier, who has a 
fword to carry, and to make ufe of. 

The fnaffle rnuft on all occafions be uppermoft; 
that is to fay, the reins of it muft be above thofe of 
the bridle, whether the fnaffle or the bit be ufed fe- 
parately, or whether they be both ufed together. 
When the rider knows enough, and the horfe is fuffi- 
ciently prepared and fettled to begin any work to. 
wards fuppling, one rein muft be (hortened according 
to the fide worked to ; but it muft never be fo much 
ihortened, as to make the whole ftrength reft on that 
rein alone: for, not to mention that the work would 
be falfe and bad, one fide of the horfe’s mouth would 
by that means be always deadened; whereas on the 
contrary, it fhould always be kept frefh by its own 
play, and by the help of the oppofite rein’s acting 
delicately in a fomewhac fmaller degree of tenfion ; 
the joint effeCt of,which produces in a horfe’s month 
the proper, gentle and eafy, degree of appui or bear¬ 
ing. 

A coward and a madman make alike bad riders, 
and are both alike difcovered and confounded by the 
fuperior fenfe of the creature they are mounted upon, 
who is equally fpoiit by both, though in very different 
ways. The coward, by fuffering the animal to have 
his own way, not only confirms him in his bad habits, 
but creates new ones in him: and the madman by 
falfe and violent motions and corrections, drives the 
horfe, through defpair, into every bad and vicious 
trick that rage can fuggeft. 

It is very requifite in horfemanfhip, that the hand’ 
and legs fhould aCt in corrcfpondence with each other 
in every thing; the latter alwaysfubfervient and af- 
fiftanttothe former. Upon circles, in walking, trot¬ 
ting, or galloping, the outward leg is the only one to 
be ufed, and that only for amoment at atime, in order 
to fet off the horfe true, or put himright if he be falfe; 
and as foon as that is done, it muft be taken away 
again immediately ; but if the horfe be lazy, or other- 
wife retains himfelf, both legs muft be Ufed and preffed 
to his fides at the fame time together. The lefs the 
legs arc afed in general, the better. Very delicate 
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good riders, with horfes they have dreffed tbcmfclves, Jnftruc- 
willfcarcelyever want their help. By the term out- tions con- 
wtfrt/isunderftood the fide which ismore remote from f ern< !!| 
the centre ; and by inward is meant the fide next to a^di Io^fc 
the centre. In rttningback, the rider fhould be care- 
ful not to ufe his legs, unlefs the horfe backeth on his 
flioulders; in which cafe they muft be both applied 
gently at the fame time, and correfpond with thehand. 

If the horfe refufe to back at all, the rider’s legs muft 
be gently approached, till the horfe lifts up a leg, as 
if to go forwards; at which time, when that leg is in 
the air, the rein of the fame fide with that leg which 
is lifted up, will ea/ily bring the fame leg backwards, 
and accordingly oblige the horfe to back ; but if the 
horfe offers to rear, the legs mnft be inftantly removed 
away. The inward rein muft be tighter 011 circles, fo 
that the horfe may bend and look inwards ; and the 
outward one croffed over a little towards it; and both 
held in the left hand. 

Let the man and horfe begin on very flow motions, 
that they may have time to underftand and reflect on 
what is taught them ; and in proportion as the effects 
of the reins are better comprehended, and the manner 
of working becomes more familiar, the quicknefsof 
motion muft be increafed. Every rider muft learn to 
feel, without the help of the eye, when a horfe goes 
falfe, and remedy the fault accordingly: this is an in- 
telligence,which nothingbut practice, application,and 
attention, can give, in the beginning on ftowmotions. 

A horfe may not only gallop falfe, but alfo trot and 
walk falfe. If a horfe gallops falfe, that is to fay, if 
going to the right he leads with the left leg, or if 
going to the left he leads with the right; or in cafe 
he is difunited, /. e. he leads with the oppofite leg 
behind to that which he leads wkh before ; flop him 
immediately, and put him off again properly. The me¬ 
thod of effecting this, is by approaching your outward 
leg, and putting your hand outwards; ftill keeping 
the inward rein the fhorter, and the horfe’s head in¬ 
wards, if poffible: and if he Ihould ftill refill,• then 
bend and pull his head outwards alfo ; but replace 
it again, bent properly inwards, the moment he goes 
off true. A horfe is laid to be difuniced to the right, 
when going to the right, and conlequentlyleading with 
the right leg before, he leads with the left behind; 
and is faid to be difunited to the left, when going to 
the left, and confequently leading with the left leg 
before, he leads with the right behind. A horfe may 
at the fame time be both falfe and difunited ; in cor¬ 
recting both which faults, the fame method muft be 
ufed. He is both falfe and difunited to the right, 
when in going to the right he leads with the left leg- 
before, and the right.behind ; notwithftanding that 
hinder leg be with propriety more forward undef his 
belly than the left, becaufe the horfe is working to the 
right: And he is falfe and difunited to the left, when 
in going to the lefthe leads with the right legbefore 
and the left behind ; notwithftanding, as above, that . 
hinder leg be with propriety more forward under his 
belly than the right, becaufe the horfe is working t® 
the left. 

In teaching men a right feat on horfeback, the 
greateft attention muft be given to prevent ftiffnefs 
and flicking by force in any manner upon any occa* 

4 O 2 fton s 
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Offuppling fion : ftiffnefs difgraces every right work ; and ftick- 
^ Horfes. j n g ferves only to throw a man (when difplaced) a 
~ v ' great diftance from his horfe by the fpring he mult go 
off with : whereas by a proper equilibrating pofition 
of the body, and by the natural weight only of the 
thighs he cannot but be firm and fecure in his feat. 

As the men become more firm, and the horfes more 
fupple it is proper to make the circles lefs; bat not 
too much fo, for fear of throwing the horfes forwards 
upon their fhoulders. 

Some horfes, when firft the bit is put into their 
mouths, if great care be not taken, will put their heads 
very low. With filch horfes raife your'fight hand 
■with the bridoon in it, and play at the fame time with 
the bit in the left hand, giving and taking. 

On circles, the rider rauft lean his body inwards ; 
unlefs great attention be given to make him do it, he 
will be perpetually lofing his feat outwards. It is 
fcarce poffible for him to be difplaced, if he leans his 
body properly inwards. 

Sect. III. The Method of fuppling Horfes wiith Men 
upon them, by the Epaule en dedans, ire. with 
and without a Longe, on Circles and on flraight 
Lines. 

When a horfe is well prepared and fettled in all 
his motions, and the rider firm, it will be proper then 
to proceed on towards a further fuppling and teaching 
of both. 

In fetdng out upon this new work, begin by bring¬ 
ing the horfe’s bead a little more inward than before, 
pulling the inward rein gently to you by degrees. 
When this is done, try to gain a little on the fhoul¬ 
ders, by keeping the inward rein the fhorter, as be¬ 
fore, and the outward one eroded over towards the 
inward one. The intention of thefe operations is this: 
The inward rein ferves to bring in the head, and pro¬ 
cures the bend; whilft the outward one, that is a 
little eroded, tends to make that bend perpendicular 
and as it fhould be, that is to fay, to reduce the nofe 
and the forehead to be in a perpendicular line with 
each other: it alfo ferves, if put forwards, as well as 
alfo eroded, to put the horfe forwards, if found necef- 
fary ; which is often requifite, many horfes being apt 
in this and other works rather to lofe their ground 
backwards than otherwife, when they fhould rather 
advance ; if the nofe were drawn in towards the breafl 
beyond the perpendicular, it would confine the motion 
of the fhoulders, and have other bad effedls. All other 
bends, befides what are above fpecified, are falfe. The 
outward rein, being eroded, not in a forward fenfe, 
but rather a little backwards, ferves alfo to prevent 
the outward fhoulder from getting too forwards, and 
makes it approach the inward one ; which facilitates 
the inward leg’s croffing over the outward one,which 
is the motion that fo admirably fupples the fhoulders. 
Care mull be taken, that the inward leg pafs over the 
outward one, without touching it: this inward leg’s 
croffing over mull be helped alfo by the inward rein, 
which you mult crofs towards and over the outward 
tein every time the outward leg comes to the groundy 
in order to lift and help the inward leg over it: at 
any other time, but juft when the outward leg comes 
to the ground, it would be wrong to crofs the inward 
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rein, or to attempt to lift up the in,Ward leg by it; Direiftions 
nay, it would be demanding anabfolute impoffibilhy, f° r Men 
and lugging about itie reins and horfe to no purport ; and Horfes, 
becaufe in this cafe, a very great part of the horfe’s ' 
weight refting then upon that leg, would render fuch 
an attempt not only fruitlefs, but alfo prejudicial to 
the fenfibility of the mouth, and probably oblige him 
to defend himfelf: and, moreover, it would put the 
horfe under a necqffity of flraddling before, and alfo of 
leading with the wrong leg, without being productive 
of any fuppling motion whatfover. 

When the horfe is thus far familiarly accuftomed to 
what you have required of him, then proceed to effedt 
by degrees the fame croffing in his hinder legs. By 
bringing in the fore legs more, you will of courfe en¬ 
gage the hinder ones in the fame work ; if they refill, 
the rider muit bring both reins more inwards ; and, if 
neceffary, put back alfo, and approach his inward leg 
to the horfe; and if the horfe throws out his croup too 
far, the rider muft bring both reins outwards, and, if 
abfolutely neceffary, he muft alfo make ufe of his out- - 
ward leg, in order to replace the horfe properly : ob- 
ferving that the croup fhould always be confiderably 
behind the fhoulders, which in all adtions muft go firft; 
and the moment that the horfe obeys, the rider muft 
put his hand and leg again in their ufual pofition. 

Nothing is more ungraceful in itfelf, more detri¬ 
mental to a man’s feat, or more deftrudlive of the fen¬ 
fibility of a horfe’s Tides, than a continual wriggling 
unfettlednefs in a horfeman’s legs, which prevents 
the horfe from ever going a moment together true. 

Heady, or determined. 

A horfe Ihould never be turned, without firft mov¬ 
ing a ftep forwards : and when it is doing, the rider 
muft not lift his elbow, and difplace himfelf; amotion 
only of the hand from the one fide to the other being’ 
fufficient for that purpofe. Jt muft alfo be a conftant 
rule, never to fuffer a horfe to be Hopped, mounted, 
or difmounted, but when he is well placed. Tjie 
flower the motions are when a manor horfe is taught 
any thing, the better. 

At firft, the figures worked upon muft be great, 
and afterwards made lefs by degrees, according to the 
improvement which the man and horfe make ; and the 
cadenced pace alfo, which they work in, muft be ac¬ 
cordingly augmented. The changes from one fide 
to the other, muft be in a bold determined trot, and at 
firft quite ftraight forwards, without demanding any 
fide-motion on two piftes, which is very neceffary to 
require afterwards when the horfe is fufficiently 
fuppled. By two pijles is meant, when the fore-parts 
and hinder parts do not follow, but deferibe two 
different lines. 

In the beginning, a longe is ufeful on circles, and 
alfeon ftraight lines, to help both the rider and the 
horfe ; but afterwards, when they are grown more in¬ 
telligent, they fhould go alone. At the end of the 
leffon, rein back ; then put the horfe, by a little at a 
time, forwards, by approaching both legs gently to 
his fides, and playing with the bridle: if he rears, puffi 
him out immediately into a full trot. Shaking the ca- 
veffon on the horfe’s nofe, and alfo putting one’s felf 
before him and rather near to him,will generally make 
him back, though he otherwife refufe to do it: and 
moreover a flight ufe and approaching of the rider’s 
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Of Head to legs, will fometimes be neceffary in backing, in order 
the Wall, to prevent the liorfe from doing it too much upon his 
_ Ihoulders ; but the preflure of the legs ought to be very 
fmall, and taken quite away the moment that he puts 
himfelf enough upon his haunches. If the horfe does 
not back upon a ftraightline properly, the rider mull 
not be permitted to have recourfe immediately to his 
leg, and fo diftort himfelf by it; but firft try, if croffing 
over his hand and reins to which ever ftae may be ne- 
ceflary, will not be alone fufficient: which moll fre¬ 
quently it will; if not, then employ the leg. 

After a horfe is well prepared and fettled, and goes 
freely on in all hisfeveral paces, he ought to be in all 
his works kept, to a proper degree, upon his haunch¬ 
es, with his hinder legs well placed under him; 
whereby he will be always pleafant to himfelf and his 
rider, will be light in hand, and ready to execute 
whatever may be demanded of him, with facility, vi¬ 
gour, and qtiicknefs. 

The common method that is ufed, of forcing a horfe 
fide wife, is a moil glaring abfurdity, and very hurtful 
to the animal in its confequences; for inftead of fup- 
pling him, it obliges him to iliffen and defend him¬ 
felf, and often makes a creature that is naturally be¬ 
nevolent, reltive, frightened, and vicious. 

For horfe s, wholiave very Ion g and high fore-hands, 
and who pok’e out their nofes, a running fnaftle is of 
excellent ufe; but for fetch as bore and keep their 
heads low, a common one is preferable ; though any 
horfe’s head indeed may be kept up alfo with a run¬ 
ning one, by the rider’s keeping his hands very high 
and forwards: but wherever either is ufed alone with¬ 
out a bridle Upon horfes that carry their heads low 
and that bore, it muft be fawed about from one fide to 
the other. 

This leflbn of the epaule en dedans (holder be taught 
to fuch people as are likely to become ufeful in help¬ 
ing to teach men and to break horfes ; and the more 
of fuch that can befound the better: none others lliould 
ever be differed upon any occafion to let their horfes 
look any way belides the way they are going. But all 
horfes whatever, as likewife all men who are defigned 
for the teaching others, muft go thoroughly and per- 
fedtly through this excellent lefTon, under the direc¬ 
tions of intelligent inftruflors, and often pra&ife it 
too afterwards; and when that is done, proceed to 
and befinilhed by the leffons of head and tail to the 
wall. 

Sect. IV. Of the Head to the Wall, and of the Croup 
to the Wall. 

\ 

This leflon Ihould be pra&ifed immediately after 
that of the epaule en dedans, in order to place the horfe 
properly the way he goes, &c. ThedifFerencebetween 
the head to the wall, and the croup to the wall, con- 
fifls in this: in the former, the fore-parts are mo're re¬ 
mote from the centre, and go over more ground ; in 
the latter, the hinder parts are more remote from the 
centre, and confequently go over more ground : and 
both, as likewife in all other leffons, the Ihoulders muft 
go firft. In riding-horfes, the head to the wall is 
the eafier leffon of the two at firft, the line to be 
worked upon being marked by the wall, not far from 
his head. 
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The motion of the legs to the right, is the fame as Of Head to 
that of the epaule en dedans to the left, and fo vice ver- the Wal), 
fa but the head is always bent and turned different- &c - 
ly: in the epaule en dedans, the horfe looks the con- ' ' 

trary way to that which he goes; in this, he looks 
the way he is going. 

In the beginning, very little bend muft be required ; 
too much at once would aftonifh the horfe, and make 
him defend himfelf: it is to be augmented by degrees. 

If the horfe abfolutely refufes to obey, it is a fig 11 that 
either he or his rider has not been fufficiently prepared 
by previous leffons. It may happen, that weaknefs or 
a hurt in fome part of thebody, or fometimes temper, 
though feldom, may be the caufe of the horfe’s de¬ 
fending himfelf: it is the rider’s buflnefs to find out 
from whence the obftacle arifes ; and if he finds it to 
be from the firft mentioned caufe, the previous leflons 
muft be refumed again for fome time ; if from the'fe- 
cond, proper remedies muft be applied ; and if from 
the laft caufe, when all fair means that can be tried 
have failed, proper corrections with cooftiefs and judg¬ 
ment muft be ufed. 

In praftifing this leffon to the right, bend the 
horfe to the right with the right rein; helping the 
left leg over the right (at the time when the right 
leg is juft come to the ground), with the left rein 
croffed towards the right, and keeping theright flioul- 
der back with the right rein towards your body, in 
order to facilitate the left leg’s croffmgover theright; 
and fo likewife vice verfa to the left, each rein help¬ 
ing the other by their properly mixed effects. la 
working to the right, the rider’s left leg helps the 
hinder-parts on to the right, and his right leg Hops 
them if they get too forwards; and fo vice verfa to 
the left: but neither ought to be tiled, till the hand 
being employed in a proper manner has failed, or finds 
that a greater force is neceffary to bring about what 
is required than it can effedt alone i for the legs 
Ihould not only be correfponding with, but alfo fub- 
fervient to, the hand ; and all unnecdlary aids, as well 
as all force, ought always to be avoided as much as 
poflible. 

In the execution of all leffons, the equilibre of the 
rider’s body is of great ufe to the horfe : it ought al¬ 
ways to go with and accompany every motion of the 
animal ; when to the right, to the right; and when 
to the left, to the left. 

Upon all horfes, in every leffon and adtion, it muft 
be obferved, that there is no horfe but has his own 
peculiar appui or degree of bearing, and alfo a fenfi- 
bility of mouth, as likewife a rate of his own, which 
it is abfolutely neceffiry for the rider to difeover and 
make himfelf acquainted with. A bad rider always 
takes off at leaft the delicacy of both, if not abfolqfely 
deftroys it. The horfe will inform his rider when he 
has got his proper bearing in the mouth, by playing 
pleafantly and fteadily with his bit, and by the fpray 
about his chaps. A delicate and good hand will not 
only always preferve a light appui, or bearing, in its 
fenlibility ; but alfo of a heavy one, whether naturally 
fo or acquired, make a light one. The lighter this 
appui can be made, the better ; provided that the 
rider’s hand correfponds with it; if it does not, the 
more the horfe is properly prepared, fo much the 
worfe. Inftances of this inconvenience of the belt of 

appuis. 
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To mate appuis, when the rider is not equally taught with the 
Horfes horfe, may be feen every day in fome gentlemen, who 
ftand Fire, try t0 get their horfes bitted as they call it, without 
being foitably prepared themfelves for riding them ; 
the confequence of which is, that they ride in danger 
of breaking their necks ; till at length, after muth 
hauling about, and by the joint infenfibility and igno¬ 
rance of themfelves and their'grooms, the poor animals 
gradually become mere fenfelefs unfeeling polls ; and 
thereby grow, what they call, fettled. When the 
proper appui is found, and made of courle as light as 
poflible, it mu ft not be kept duly fixed without any 
variation, but be played with; otherwife one equally- 
continued tenlion of reins would render both the ri¬ 
der’s hand and the horfe’s mouth very dull. The 
flighted and frequent giving and taking is therefore 
neceffary to keep both perfect. 

Whatever pace or degree of quicknefsyou work in, 
(be it ever fo fart, or ever fo (low), it mult be ca- 
denced ; time is as neceffary for a horfeman as for a 
mufician. 

This leffon of the head and of the tail to the wall, 
muff be taught every foldier : fcarce any manoeuvre 
can be well performed withoutit. In clofing and-o- 
lining of files, it is almoft every moment wanted. 

Sect. V. The Method of making Horfes ftand Fire , 
ffoifes, - Alarms, Sights, &c. 

Ix order to nj^ike horfes ftand fire, the found of 
drums, and all for?s of different noifes, you muff ufe 
them to it by degrees in the liable at feeding-time; 
and inftead of being frightened at it, they will foon 
come to like it as a lignal for eating. 

With regard to fuch horfes as are afraid of burning 
objefts, begin by keeping them ftill at a certain dif- 
tance from fome lighted ftraw : carefs the horfe ; and 
in proportion as his fright diminilhes, approach gra¬ 
dually the burning ftraw very gently, and increafe the 
fize of it. By this means he will very quickly be 
brought to be fo familiar with it, as to walk undaunt¬ 
ed even through it. 

As to horfes that are apt to lie down in the water, 
if animating them, and attacking them vigoroufly, 
Ihould fail of the defired effeft, then break a ftraw- 
bottle full of water upon their heads, and let the water 
run into their ears, which is a thing they apprehend 
very much. s 

All troop-horfes muff: be taught to ftand quiet and 
ftill when they are (hot off from, to ftop the moment 
you prefent, and not to move after firing till they are 
required to do it; this leffon ought efpecially to be 
obferved in light troops : in (hort, the horfes muft be 
taught to be fo cool and undiffurbed, as to fufrer the 
rider to aft upon him with the fame freedom as if he 
was on foot. Patience, coolnefs, and temper, arc the 
only means requilite for accomplilliing this end. Be¬ 
gin by walking the horfe gently, then ftop and kee'p 
him from ftirring for fome time, fo as to accuftom 
him by degrees not to have the leaft idea of moving 
without orders : if he does, then back him ; and 
when you ftop him, and he is quite ftill, leave the 
reins quite loofe. 

To ufe a horfe to fire-arms, firft put a piflal or a 
carabine in the manger with his feed ; then ufe him 
to the found of the lock and the pan ; after which, 
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when you are upon him, Ihow the piece to hkn, pre- To make 
fenting it forwards, fometrmes on one fide, fomctimes Horfes 
on the other:, when be is thus far reconciled, proceed Firf » 
to flalh in the pan ; after which, put a fmall charge f~ c ‘ 
into the piece, and fo continue augmenting it by de¬ 
grees to the quantity which is commonly ufed : if he 
feems uneafy, walk him forward a few fteps flowly; 
and then ftop, back, and carefs him. Horfes are 
often alfo difquieted and unfteady at the cla(h, and 
drawing, and returning of fwords ; all which they 
muft be familiarized to by little and little, by frequen¬ 
cy and gentlenefs. 

It is very expedient for all cavalry in general, but 
particularly for light cavalry, that their horfes Ihould 
be very ready and expert in leaping over ditches, hed¬ 
ges, gates, &c. The leaps, of whatever fort they are, 
which the horfes are brought to in the beginning, 
ought to be very fmall ones; theriders muftkeep their 
bodies back, raife their hands a little in order to help 
the fore-parts of the horfe up, and be very attentive 
to their equilibre. It is beft to begin at a low bar co¬ 
vered with furze, which pricking the horfe’s legs, if 
he does not raife himfelf fufficiently, prevents his con- 
trafting a fluggilh and dangerous habit of touching, 
as he goes over, which any thing yielding and not 
pricking would give him a cuftom of doing. Let the 
ditches you firft bring horfes to be narrow; and in 
this, as in every thing elfe, let the increafe be made by 
degrees.- Accuftom them to come up-to every thing 
which they are to leap over, and to ftand coolly at it 
for fome time ; arid then to raife themfelves gently up 
in order,to form to themfelves an idea of the diftance. 

When they leap well Handing, then ufe them to walk 
gently up to the leap, and to go over it without firft 
halting at it; and after that praftice is familiar to 
them, reseat.the like in a gentle trot, and fo by de¬ 
grees fafter and fafter, till at length it is as familiar to 
them to leap flying on a full gallop as any other way ; 
all which is to be acquired with great facility by calm 
and foft means, without any hurry. 

As horfes are naturally apt to be frightened at the 
fight and fmell of dead horfes,«it is advifeble to habi¬ 
tuate them to walk over and leap over carcafes of 
dead horfes : and as they are particularly terrified at 
this fight, the greater gentlene'fs ought confequently 
to be ufed. 

Horfes ihould alfo be accuftomed to fwim, which 
often may be neceffary upon fervice ; and if the men 
and horfes both are not ufed to it, both may be fre¬ 
quently liable to perifli in the water. A very fmall 
portion of ftrength is fufficient to guide a horfe, any-- 
where indeed, but particularly in the water, where 
they muft be permitted to have their heads, and'be 
no-ways conftrained in any fhape. 

The unreafonable rage in Britain of cutting off all 
extremities from horfes, is in all cafe* a very pernicious 
cuftom. It is particularly fo in, regard to a troop- 
horfe’s tail. It is almoft incredible, how much they 
fuffer at the picket for want of it: couftantly fretting, 
and fweating, kicking about and laming,one another, 
tormented, and ftung off their meat, miferable, and 
helplefs ; wliilft other horfes, with their tails on, 
brulh off all flies, are cool and at their eafe, and mend 
daily; whilft the docked ones grow every hour more 
and more out of condition. 


Sect. 
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Of reining Sect. VI. The Method of reining back, — and of mov- to undergo and confequently to profit by all lefions ; Of curing 
back, &. ing forwards unmediately after ;— of Piafing ,— of and is far preferable to the bed natured weak one Reftivsnefs 
Pi/lars, &c. upon earth. Patience and attention are never failing 

means to reclaim fuch a horfc : in whatfoever manner ’ 

Never finifhyour work by reining back with hor- he defends himfelf, bring him back frequently with 
fes that have any difpoiition towards retaining them- gcntlenefs (not however without having given him 
felyes ; but always move them forwards, and a little proper chaffifement if necefTary) to the lefTon which 
upon the haunches alfo, after it, before you difmouHt, he feems mod averfe to. Horfes are by degrees 
(imlefs they retain themfelves very much indeed, in made obedient, through the hope of recompenfe and 
which cafe nothing at all mud be demanded from the the fear of punifliment: how to mix thefe two motives 
haunches). This lefTon of reining back, and piaiing, judicioufly together, is a very difficult matter ; it re- 
is excellent to conclude with, and puts an horfe well quires much thought and practice ; and not only a 
and properly on the haunches : it may be done, ac- good head^ but a good heart likewife. The cooled 
cording as horfes are more or lefs fuppled, either go- and bed natured rider will always fucceed bed. By 
ing forward, backing, or in the fame place: if it is a dexterous ufe of the incitements abovementioned, 
done well advancing, or at mod on the fame fpot, it you will gradually bring the horfe to temper and obe- 
is full diffident for a l'oldier’s horfe: For to piafe in dience ; mere force, and want of fkill and coolnefs, 
backing, is rather too much to be expeCted in the Would only tend ro confirm him in his bad tricks. Ifhe 
hurry which cannot but attend fuch numbers both of be impatient or choleric, never drike him, unlefs he 
men and horfes as mud be taught together in regi- abfolutely refufe to go forwards -; which you mud re- 
ments. This lefTon mud never be attempted at all, folutely oblige him to do, and which will be of itfelf 
till horfes are very well fuppled, and fomewhat ac- a correction, by preventing his having time to medi- 
cudomed to be put together ; otherwife it will have tare and put in execution any defence by retaining 
very bad confequences, and create redivenefs. If they himfelf. Refidance in horfes, you mud confider, is 
refufe to back, and dand motionlefs, the rider’s legs fometimes a mark ef drength and vigour, and pro¬ 
mud be approached with the greated gentlenefs to the ceeds from fpiric, as well as fometimes from vice and 
horfe’s Tides ; at the fame time that the hand is aCting weaknefs. Weaknefs frequently drives horfes into 
on the reins to folicit the horfe’s backing. This fel- vicioufnefs, when any thing wherein drength is necef- 
dom fails of procuring the dedred effeft, by railing fary is demanded from them ; nay, it inevitably mud; 
one of the horfe’s fore-legs, which being in the air, great care therefore Ihould always be taken to didin- 
has no weight upon it, and is confequently very eafily guifh from which of thefe two caufes any remedy or 
brought backwards by a fmall degree of tendon in the punifiimcnt is thought of. It may fometimes be a 
reins. When this lefTon is well performed, it is very bad fign when horfes do not at all defend themfelves, 
noble and ufeful, and has a pleafing air; it is an ex- and proceed from a fluggifh difpofition, a want of 
cellent one to begin teaching fcholars with. fpirit, and of a proper fenfibility. Whenever one is. 

The leffon is particularly ferviceable in the pillars, fo fortunate as to meet with a horfe of jud the right 
for placing fcholars well atfird. Very few regimental fpirit, activity, delicacy of feeling, with dreng'th and 
riding-houfes have pillars, and it is fortunate they good nature, he cannot be chcrifhed too much ; for 
have not: for though, when properly made ufe of fuchaoneisa rare and incflimable jewel, and, ifpro- 
with fkill, they are one of the greated and bed difeo- perly treated, will in a manner do every thing of him- 
veries in horfemanfliip; they mud be allowed to be felf. Horfes are oftner fpoilt by having too much 
very dangerous and pernicious, when they are not un- done to them, and by attempts to drefs them in too 
der the direction of a very knowing perfon. great a hurry, than by any other treatment. 

? If after a horfe has been well fuppled, and there 

Sect. VII. The Method of curing Rejliveneffes, Vices, are no impediments, either natural or accidental, if 
Defences, Starting, &c. he dill perfids to defend himfelf, chadiferoent then 

. ■ becomes necefTary: but whenever this is the cafe, they 

Whenever a horfe makes refidance, one ought, mud not be frequent, but always firm, though always 
before remedy or correction is thought of, to examine as little violent as poffible ; for they are both dange- 
very minutely all the tackle about him, if any thing rous and very prejudicial when frequently or flightly 
hurts or tickles him, whether he has any natural or played with, and dill more fo when ufed too vio- 
accidental weaknefs, or in fhort any the lead impedi- lently. 

mentinany part. For want of this precaution, many It is impoflible, in general, to be too circumfpeCt 
fatal difaders happen : the poor dumb animal is fre- in lefTon* of all kinds, in aids, chadifements, or ca- 
quently acceded falfely of being redive and vicious; is redes. Some have quicker parts, and more cunning, 
ufed ill without reafoli; and, being forced into defpair, than others. Many will imperceptibly gain a little 
is in a manner obliged to aft accordingly, be his tern- every day on the rider. Various, in fhort, are their 
per and inclination ever fo well difpofed. It is very difpofitions and capacities. It is the rider’s bufinefs. 
feldom the cafe, that a horfe is realy and by nature to find out their different qualities, and to make them 
vicious; butiffuchbefoundjhewilldefpifeallcarefTes, fenfible how much he loves them, and defires to be 
and then chaftifements become necefTary. ■ loved by them ; but at the Tame time that he does. 

Correction, according as you uTe it, throws a horfe not fear them, and will be maffer. 
into more or lefs violent aCtion, which, if he be weak. Plunging is a very common defence among reffive 
he cannot fupport: but a vicious ffrong horfe is to be and vicious horfes; if they do it in the fame place, or 
confidered in a very different light, being able both backing, they muff, by the rider’s legs and fpurs 

I firmly 
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Plain Rules firmly applied, be obliged to go forwards, and their 
for had heads kept up high. But if they do it flying for- 
Horfcmen. war( ] S) keep them back, and ride them gently and 
very flow for a good while together. Of all bad tem¬ 
pers and qualities in horfes, thofe which are occa- 
lioned by harlh treatment and ignorant riders are the 
worrt. 

Rearing is a bad vice, and, in weak horfes efpe- 
cially, a very dangerous one. Whilft the horfe is up, 
the rider mult yield his hand ; and when the horfe is 
defcending, he mull vigoroufly determine him for¬ 
wards : if this be done at any other time but whilft 
the horfe is coming down, it may add a Spring to his 
rearing, and make him fall backwards. With a good 
hand on them, horfes Seldom perfift in this vice ; for 
they are themfelves naturally much afraid of falling 
backwards. If this method fails, you mud make the 
horfe kick up behind, by getting Somebody on foot 
to (trike him behind with a whip ; or, if that will not 
effedt it, by pricking him with a goad. 

Starting often proceeds from a defedt in the fight; 
which therefore mull be carefully looked into. W hat- 
ever the horfe is afraid of, bring him up to it gently; 
if you carefs him every ftep he advances, lie will go 
quite up to it by degrees, and foon grow familiar with 
all forts of objedts. Nothing but great gentlenefs can 
corredt this fault ; for if you inflidt punifliment, the 
apprehenfion of chaftifement becomes prevalent, and 
eaufes more flarting than the fear of the objedt. If 
you let him go by the objedt, without bringing him 
. up to it, you increafe the fault, and confirm him in 
his fear ; the confequence of which is, he takes his 
rider perhaps a quite contrary way from what he was 
going, becomes his mafler, and puts himfelf and the 
perfon upon him every moment in great danger. 

With Such horfes as are to a very great degree 
fearful of any objedts, make a quiet horfe, by going 
before them, gradually intice them to approach nearer 
and nearer to the thing they are afraid of. If the 
horfe, thus alarmed, be undifciplined and head ftrong, 
he will probably run away with his rider ; and if fo, 
his head mufl be kept up high, and the fnaffle fawed 
backwards and forwards from right to left, taking up 
and yielding the reins of it, as alfo the reins of the 
bit: but this latter mufl not be fawed backwards and 
forwards like the fnaffle, but only taken up and 
yielded properly. No man ever yet did, or ever will, 
flop a horfe, or gain any one point over him, by main 
force, or by pulling a dead Weight againft him. 

Sect. VIII. Rules for bad Horfemen. 

In the firft place every horfe fiiould be accuftom- 
e( j t0 ft a nd flill when he is mounted. One would 
Rules ' imagine this might be readily granted; yet we fee how 
much the contrary is pradtifcd. When a gentleman 
mounts at a livery-liable, thegroom takes the horfe 
by the bit, which he bends tight round his under-jaw : 
the horfe ftriving to go on, is forced back ; advancing 
again, he frets, as he is again flopped ihort, and hurt 
by the manner of holding him. The rider, in the 
meantime, mounting without the bridle, or at leaft 
holdino- it but (lightly, is helped to it by the groom, 
who being thoroughly employed by the horfe’s flut- 
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tering, has^at the fame time both bridle and ftirrup to Plain Rules 
give. This contulion would be prevented, if every for bad 
horfe was taught to (land flill when he is mounted. Horfemen.' 
Forbid your groom, therefore, when he rides your v ~* 
horfe to water, to throw himfelf over him from a 
horfe-block, and kick him with his leg, even before 
he is fairly upon him. This wrong manner of mount¬ 
ing is what chiefly teaches your horfe the vicious ha¬ 
bit againft which we are here warning. On the 
other hand, a conftant pradtice of mounting in the 
proper manner, is all that is neceflary to prevent a 
horfe’s going on till the rider is quite adjufled in the 
faddle. 

The next tliingnecefiary therefore is, that the rider . 

Ihould mount properly. The common method is to 
Hand near the croup or hinder part of the horfe, with 
the bridle held very long in the right hand. By this 
manner of holding the bridle before you mount, you 
are liable to be kicked ; and when you are mounted, 
your horfe may goon fome time, or play what gam¬ 
bols he pleafes, before the rein is Ihort enough in 
your hand to prevent him. It is common like wife 
for an aukward rider, as foon as his foot is in the 
ftirrup, to throw himfelf with all his force to gain his 
feat: which he cannot do, till he hath firft overbalan¬ 
ced himfelf on one fide or the other: he will then 
wriggle into it by degrees. The Way to mount with, 
eafe and fafety is, to (land rather before than behind 
the ftirrup. In this pofture take the bridlfe Ihort, and 
the mane together in your left hand, helping yourfelf 
to the ftirrup with your right, fo that your toe may. 
not touch the horfe in mounting. When your left 
foot is in the ftirrup, move on your right, till.yon face 
the fide of the horfe, looking acrofs over the faddle. 

Then with your right hand grafp the hinder part of 
the faddle; and with that and your left; which holds 
the mane and bridle, lift yourfelf upright on your left 
foot. Remain thus a mere inftant on your ftirrup, 
only fo as to divide the adtion into two motions. 

While you are in this pofture, you have a fure hold 
with both hands, and are at liberty, either to get fafe- 
ly down, or to throw your leg over and gain your 
feat. By this deliberate motion, likewife, you avoid, 
what every good horfeman would endeavour to avoid, 
putting your horfe into a flutter. 

When yon difmount, hold the bridle and mane to¬ 
gether in your left hand, as when you mounted ; put 
your right hand on the pommel of the faddle, to raile 
yourfelf; throw your leg back over the horfe, grafp 
the hinder part of the faddle with your right hand, 
remain a moment on your flirrup, and in every refpedt 1 
difmount as you mounted ; only what was your firft 
motion when you mounted, becomes the laft in dif- 
monnting. Remember net to bend your right knee 
in difmounting, left your fpur Ihould rub againft the 
horfe. 

It may be next recommended to hold your bridle at 
a convenient length. Sit fquare, and let not the pur- 
chafe of the bridle pall forward your Ihoulder ; but 
keep your body even, as it would be if each hand held 
a rein. Hold your reins with the w hole grafp of your 
hand, dividing them with your little finger. Let 
your hand be perpendicular ; your thumb will then be 
uppermofl, and placed on the bridle. Bend your 

wrift 
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1 ’kinRuIes wrift a little ontward ; and when you pull the bridle, 
forbad raife your hand toward your bread, and the lower 
Horfemen. p ar t of the palm rather more than the upper. Let the 
' v ' ttridle be at fuch a length in your hand, as, if the 
liorfe lliould Humble, you may be able to raife his 
head, and fupportit by ihe flreugth of your arms, and 
the weight of your body thrown backward. If you 
hold the rein too long, yon are fubjefl to fall back¬ 
ward as your horfe riles. 

If, knowing your horfe perfectly well, you think a 
tight rein unneceffary, advance your arm a little (but 
not your Ihoulder) towards tire horfe’s head, and keep 
your ufual length of rein. By this means, you have 
a check upon your horfe, while you indulge him. 

If you ride with a curb, make it a rule to hook ot} 
the chain yourfelf ; the moll quiet horfe may bring 
his rider into danger, fhould the curb hurt him. If, 
in fixing the curb, you turn the chain to the right, 
the links will unfold themfelves, and thenoppofea 
farther turning. Put on the chain loofe enough to 
hang down on the horle’s under lip, fb that it may 
not rife and prefs his jaw, till the reins of the bridle 
are moderately pulled. 

If your horfe lias been ufed to Hand Hill when lie is 
mounted, there will be no occalion for a groom to hold 
him : but if he docs, fuffer him not to touch the reins, 
but that part of the bridle which comes down the 
cheek of the horfe. He cannot then interfere with 
the management of the reins, which belongs to the 
rider only ; and holding a horfe by the curb (which is 
ever painful to him) is evidently improper when he 
is to Hand Hill. 

Another thing to be remembered is, not to ride 
with your arms and elbows as high as your fhoulders ; 
nor let them fhake up and down with the motion of 
the horfe. The poHure is unbecoming, and the weight 
of the arms (and of the body too if the rider does 
not fit Hill) a£ts in continual jerks on the jaw of the 
horfe, which mufl give him pain, and make him un¬ 
quiet, if he has a tender mouth or any fpirit. 

Bad riders wonder why horfesare gentle as foon as 
they are mounted by fkilful ones, tho’ their fk.il 1 feems 
unemployed, the reafon is, the horfe goes at his eafe, 
yet finds all his motions watched ; which he has faga- 
city enough to difeover.. Such a rider hides his whip, 
if he finds his horfe is afraid of it; and keeps his legs 
from his fides, if he finds he dreads the fpur. 

Avoid the ungraceful cuHom of letting your legs 
fhake againfi the fides of the horfe: and as you are not 
xo keep your arms and elbows high, and in motion ; 
fo you are not to rivet them to your fides, but let 
them fall eafy. One may, at adiftance, diflinguilh 
a genteel horfeman from an aukward one ; the firH 
fits Hill, and appears of a piece with his horfe ; the 
latter feems flying off"at^11 points. 

It is often faid with emphafis, that fuch a one has 
no feat on horfeback; and it means, not only that he 
does not ride well, but that he does not fit on the right 
part of the horfe. To have a good fiat, is to lit on 
that part of the horfe, which, as lie fprings, is the 
centre of motion; and from which, of courfe, any 
weight would be with mofl difficulty lhaken. As in 
the riling and falling of a board placed in aquilib’io, 
the centre will be always mofl: at reft; the true feat 
Vol. VIII. 


will be found in that part of your faddle, iuto which Thin Rules 
your body would naturally Hide, if you rode without forbad 
llirrups; and is only to be preferved by a proper poife Hoffemen. 
of the body, though the generality of writers imagine v 
it is to be done by the grafpof the thighs and knees. 

The rider Ihould confider himfell as united to his horfe 
in this point; and when fhaken from it, endeavour to 
reftore the balance. 

Perhaps the mention of the two extremes of a bad 
feat may help to deferibe the true one. The one is, 
when the rider fits very far back on the faddle, fo time 
his weight prefles the loins of the horfe ; the other, 
when his body hangs forward over the pommel of the 
faddle. The firfl may-be feen pradHfed by grooms, 
whenthey ridevvith their ftirrupsaffcdtedly fliOrt; the 
latter, by fearful horfemen on the leaft flutter of the 
horfe. Every good rider has, even on the hunting 
faddle, as determined a place for his thighs, as can be 
determined for him by the bars of a demi-peak. In¬ 
deed rhere is n.o. difference between the feat of cither: 
only, as in the firfl you ride with fttorter llirrups, 
your body will be confeqnemly more behind your knee*. 

To have a good feat yourfelf, your faddle mufl lit 
well. To fix a precife rule might be difficult: it may 
be a direction, to have your faddle prefs as nearly as 
polfiblc on that part which we have deferibed as the 
point of union between the man and horfe ; however, 
fo as not to.obfl.ru£t the motion of the horfe’s fhoul-' 
ders. Place yourfelf in the middle or loweft part of 
it: lit eredt; but with as little conftraint as in your 
ordinary fitting. The eafe of a&iou m irks the gentle¬ 
man : you may repole yourfelf, but not lounge. The 
fet and ftudied eredtnefs acquired in the ridiflg-houfe, 
by thofe whofe department is not eafy, appears un- 
genteel and unnatural. 

If your horfe flops Ihort, or endeavours by riling 
and kicking to unfeat you, bend not your body for¬ 
ward, as many do in thofe circumftances : that motion 
throws the breach backward, and you off yonr fork or 
twill, arid out of your feat: whereas, the advancing 
the lower part of your body, and bending back the 
upper part and fhoulders, is the method both to keep 
your feat, and to recover it when loft. The beading 
your body back, and that in a great degree, is the 
greateft: fecurity iafjtng leaps; it is a fecurity roo, ! 
when your horfe leaps Jt a tiding. The horfe’s riling 
does not try therider’s leat; the lalli of his hind legs 
is what ought chiefly to be guarded againfi,'and is be II 
done by the body’s being greatly inclined back. Stif¬ 
fen not your legs or thighs ; and let your body be pli¬ 
able in the loins, like the coachman’s on his box. This 
loofe manner of fitting will elude every rough motion 
of the horfe; whereas the fixture of the knees, fo 
commonly laid a ftrefs on, will in great ffiocks con- 
cSace to the violence of the fall. 

Was the cricket-player,when theballis (Iruck with 
the greateft velocity, to hold his hand firm and fixed 
when he receives it, the hand would be bruifed, or 
perhaps the bon^s fradlured by the refinance. To ob¬ 
viate this accident, he therefore gradually yields his 
hand to the motion of the ball for a certain di:lance ; 
and thus by a due mixture of oppofition arid obedi¬ 
ence, catches it without fuftaintng the lead injury. The 
cafe is exactly the faftie in riding: the Ikilfulhorfeman 
4 P will 
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plain Rules will reeover his poife by giving feme way to the mo¬ 
tor bad tion ; and the ignorant horfeuian will be flung out of 

Horfcmen- li£ s feat by endeavouring to be fixed. 

’ Stretch not out your legs before you ; this will pufh 
you againft the back of the faddle : neither gather up 
your knees, like a man riding on a pack ; this throws 
your thigh s upwards : each practice unfeats you. Keep 
your legs ftraight down; and lit not on the mofl flefny 
part of the thighs, but turn them inwards, fo as to 
bring in your knees and toes : and it is more fafe to 
ride, with the ball of the foot prefling on the ftirrnp, 
than with the ftirrup as far back as the heel; for the 
preflure of the heel being in that cafe behind the ftir- 
rup, keeps the thighs down. 

When you find your thighs thrown upwards, widen 
your knees to get them and the upper part’of your 
fork lower down on the horfe. Grafp the faddle with 
the hollow or inner part of your thighs, but no more 
than juft to aflift the balance of your body ; this will 
alfo enable you to keep your fpurs from the horfe’s 
lides, and to bring your toes in, without that affe&ed 
and ufelefs manner of bringing them in pra&ifed by 
many. Sink your heels ftraight y down ; for while your 
heels and thighs keep down, you cannot fall: this 
(aided with the bend of the back) gives the fecurity 
of a feat, to thofe who bear themfelves up in their 
ftirrups in a fwift gallop, or in the alternate rifing 
and falling in a full trot. 

Let your feat determine the length of your ftir¬ 
rups, rather than your ftirrups your feat. If more pre- 
cilion is requiiite, let your ftirrups (in the hunting 
faddle) be of fuch a length, as that, when you ftand 
in them, there may be tlie breadth of four fingers be¬ 
tween your feat and the faddle. 

It would greatly aflift a learner, if he would prac- 
tife riding in a large circle, as diredled fetft. ii. with¬ 
out ftirrups; keeping his face looking on the outward 
part of the circle fo as not to have a full view of the 
horfe’s head, but juft of that ear which is on the out¬ 
ward part of the circle ; and his fhoulder, which is to¬ 
wards the centre of the circle, very forward. By this 
means you learn to balance your body, and keep a true 
feat,‘independent of your ftirrups : you may probably 
likewife efcape a fall, fhould yon at any time lofe them 
by being accidentally Ihaken from your feat. 

As the feat infome meafure depends on the faddle, 
it may not be amifs to obferve, that becaufe a faddle 
with a high pommel is thought dangerous, the other 
extreme prevails, and the pommel is fcarce allowed to 
be higher than the middleof the laddie. The faddle 
ftiould lie as near the back-bone as can be, without 
hurting the horfe ; for the nearer you fit to his back, 
the better feat you have. If it does fo, it is plain the 
pommel muft rife enough to fecure the withers from 
preflure: therefore, a horfe, whofe withers are higher 
than common, requires a h igher pommel. If, to avoid 
this, you make the faddle of a more ftraight line, the 
inconvenience fpoken of follows you fit too much a- 
bo.ve the horfe’s back, nor can the faddle form a pro¬ 
per feat. There ftiould be no ridge from the but¬ 
ton at. the fide of the pommel, to the back part of 
the faddle. That line alfo Ihould be a little concave, 
for your thighs to lie at eafe. In ihort, a faddle 
ought to be, as nearly as poflible, as if cut out of the 
horfe. 
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When you want your horfe to move forward, raife Plain Rules- 
his head a little, and touch him gently with your whip; forbad 
orelfe, prefs the calves of your legs againft his lides. Horfemen. 
If he does not move fall enongh, prefs them with more v 
force, and fo till the fpur juft touches him. By this 
pradlice he will (if he has any fpirit) move upon the 
leaft preflure of the leg. Never fpur him by a kick ; 
but if it be neceflary to fpur him brifkly, keep your 
heels clofe to his fides, and flacken their force as he 
becomes obedient. 

When your horfe attempts to be vicious, take each 
rein feparate, one in each hand, and advancing your 
arms forward, hold him very Ihort. In this cafe, it is 
common for the rider to pull him hard, with his arms 
low. But the horfe by this means having his head low 
too, has it more in his power to throw out his heels : 
whereas, if his head be raifed Very high, and his nofe 
thrown out a little, which is consequent, he can nei¬ 
ther rife before nor behind ; becaufe he can give him- 
felf neither of thofe motions, without having his head 
at liberty, A plank placed in equilibria , cannot rife 
at one end unlefs it finks at the other. 

If your horfe is headftrong, pull not with one con¬ 
tinued pull, but flop, and back him often, juft iliaking 
the reins,and makinglittle repeated pulls till he obeys. 

Horfes are fo accuftonied to bear on the bit when they 
go forward, that they are difeouraged if the rider will 
not let them do fo. 

If a horfe is loofe-necked, he will throw up his 
head at a continued pull; in which lituation, the ri¬ 
der, feeing the front of his face, can have no power 
over him. When your horfe does thus, drop your 
hand and give the bridle play, and he will of courfe 
drop his head again into its proper place : while it is 
coming down, make afecond gentle pall, and you will 
find his mouth. With a little pradlice, this is done 
almoft inftantaneonfly ; and this method will flop, in 
the diftance of a few yards, a horfe, which will run 
away with thofe who pull at him with all their might. 

Almoft every one muft have obferved, that when a 
horfe feels himfelf pulled with the bridle, even when 
he is going gently, he often miftakes what is deligned 
to flop him, as a diredtion to bear on the bit and to go 
fafter. 

Keep your horfe’s head high, that he mayraifis his 
neck and'creft ; play a little with the rein, and move 
the bit in his mouth, that he may not prefs on it in 
one conftant and continued manner : be not afraid of 
raifing his head too high; he will naturally be too 
ready to bring it down, and tire your arms with its 
weight, on the leaft abatement of his metal. When 
you feel him heavy, ftop him, and make him go back 
a fewpaces : thus you break by degrees his propenfity 
to prefs on liis bridle. 

You ought not to be pleafed (though many are): 
with a round neck, and a head drawn in towards his 
breaft : let your horfe carry his head bridling in, pro¬ 
vided he carries ithigh, and his neck arching upwards;.' 
but if his neck bends downwards, his figureis bad, his 
fight is too near his toes, he leans on the bridle, and 
you have no command over him. If he goes prefling 
but lightly on the bridle, he is the more fure-footed, 
and goes pleafanter ; as your wrift oniy may guide him. 

If he hangs down his head, and makes yon fupport 
the weight of that and his neck with your arms bear- 
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Plain Rules ingonhis fore-legs, (which is called being on bis Jhoul- 
for bad ders), he will Itrike his toes again!! the ground, and 

Horfemen. tumble. 

' " If your horfe is heavy upon the bit, tie hint every 

day, for an hour to two, with his tail to the manger, 
and his head as high as you can make him lilt it, by 
a rein on each poll of the flail, tied to each ring of 
the fnaffle bit. 

Horfe-breakers and grooms have a great propenfity 
to bring a horfe’s head down , and feern to have no 
feat without a llrong hold by the bridle. They know 
indeed, that the head ihould yield to the reins, and 
the neck form an arch ; but do not take the proper 
pains to make it an arch upward. A temporary efledt 
* of attempting to raife a horfe’s head, may perhaps be 
making him pufh out his nofe. They will here tell 
you, that his head is too high already ; whereas it is 
not the diftauce trom his nofe, but from the top of his 
head to the ground, which determines the head to be 
high or low. Befides, although the fault is faid to be 
in the manner of carrying the head, it fhould rather 
be faid to be in that of the neck ; for if the neck was 
raifed, the head would be more in the pofition of one 
fet on a well formed neck. 

The defign therefore of lifting up the head, is to 
raife the neck, and thereby bring in the head; for 
even while the bridle makes the fame line from the 
rider’s hand to the bit, the horfe’s nole may be either 
drawn in, or thrufl out, according as his neck is raifed 
or deprefled. Inflead of what has been here recom¬ 
mended, we ufually fee colts broke with their heads 
caveffoned very low, their necks diff, and not in the 
leaf! fuppled. When the breaking-tackle is left off, 
and they are mounted for the road, having more food 
and reft, they frequently plunge, and a fecond break¬ 
ing becomes neceflary. Then, as few gentlemen can 
manage their own horfes, they are put into the hands 
of grooms, from whom they learn a variety of bad 
, habits. 

If, on the other hand, your horfe carries his head 
(or rather his nofe) too high, he generally makes fome 
amends by moving his fhoulders lightly, and going 
fafely. Attend to the caufe of this fault. Some horfes 
have their necks fet fo low on their (boulders, that they 
bend firfl down, then upwards, like a flag’s. Some 
have the upper line of their necks, from their ears to 
their withers, too fhort. A head of this fort cannot 
poflibly bend inwards and form an arch, becaufe the 
■vertebras (or neck bones) are too fhort to admit of 
flexure ; for in long and fhort necked horfes the num¬ 
ber of the vertebras is the fame. In fome, the jaw is 
fo thick, that it meets the neck, and the head by this 
means has not room to bend. On the other hand, fome 
have the under line from the jaw to theb.reafl fo fhort, 
that the neck cannot rife. 

In all thefe cafes you may gain a little by a nice 
hand with an eafy bit; but no curb, martingale, or 
other forcible method, will teach a horfe to carry his 
head or neck in a poflure which nature has made un- 
eafy to him. By trying to pull in his nofe farther than 
lie can bear, you will add a bad habit to nature. You 
could not indeed contrive a more effectual method to 
make him continually tofs his nofe up, and throw his 
foam over you. 

The rule already given to ride a loofe-necked horfe. 
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will be a proper one for all lightrmfluthed horfes : one Plain Rule* 
caution being added, which is, always to feareh whe- bad 
ther his faddle or girths may not in fome way pinch . ! ^ men * 
him; and whether the bit may not hurt his lip by be¬ 
ing too high in his mouth : becaufe, whenever he/rets 
from either of thefe caufes, his head will not be fleady. 

It is a common cuflom to be always pulling at the 
bridle, as if to fet off to advantage either the fpirit of 
the horfe, or the fkill of the rider. Our horfes there¬ 
fore are taught to hold their heads low, and pull fo, as 
to bear up the rider from the faddle, {landing in his 
flirrups, even in the gentlefl gallop : how very impro¬ 
per this is, we are experimentally convinced, when we 
happen to meet with a horfe which gallops otherwife. 

We immediately fa y,he canters excellently ,and find the 
eafe and pleafure of his motion. When horfes are de- 
fignedfor the race, and fwiftnefs is the only thing con- 
fidered, the method may be a good one. 

It is not to be wondered that dealers are always 
pulling at their horfes ; that they have the fpur can- 
flantly in their lides, and are at the fame time conti¬ 
nually checking the rein : by this means they make 
them bound, and champ the bit, while their rage has 
the appearance of fpirit. Thefe people ride with their 
arms fpread, and very low on the fhoulders of their 
horfes : this method makes them flretch their necks, 
and gives the better appearance to their fore-heads; it 
conceals alfo a thick jaw, which, if the head was up, 
would prevent its yielding to the bit; it hides like- 
wife the ewe-neck, which would otherwife (how itfelf. 

Indeed, if you have a horfe unfleady to the bit, formed 
with a natural heavy head, or one which carries his 
nofe obdinately in the air, yon mud find his mouth 
where you can, and make the beft of him. 

Many horfes are taught to dart by whipping them 
for darting. How is it polfible they can know it is 
defigned as a punifliment ? In the riding-houfe, you 
teach your horfe to rife up before, and to fpring and 
' lafh out his hinder legs, by shipping him when tied 
between two pillars, with his head a little at liberty. 

If he underdood this to be a punifliment for doing fo, 
he would not by that method learn to do it. He feems 
to be in the fame manner taught to fpring and fly 
when he is frightened. Mod horfes would’go quietly 
padanobjedt they were beginning to fly from, if their 
riders, imlead of gathering up their bridles, and blow¬ 
ing themfeives fo ready, fhould throw the reins loofe 
upon their necks. 

When a horfe darts at any thing on one fide, mod 
riders turn him out of the road, to make him go up 
to what he darts at: if he does get the better of 
his fear, or readily comply, he generally goes pad the 
objedt, making with his hinder parts, or croup, a 
great circle of the road ; whereas, he fhould learn 
to keepdraight on, without minding objedts on either 
fide. 

If he darts at any thing on the left, hold his head 
high, and keep it draight in the road, pulling it from 
looking at the thing he darts at, and keeping your 
right leg hard prefled againd his fide, towards his 
flank : he will then go draight along the road. By 
this method, and by turning his head a little more, 
he may be forced with his croup clofd up to what 
frightened him : for as his head is pulled one way, his 
croup neceflarily turns the other. Always avoid a 
4 P 2 quar- 
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Plain Rules quarrel with yoar horfe, if yua pan : if lie is apt to 
for bad Hart, you will find occalions enough to exercife his 
Horfemcii. obodicnce, when what he Harts at lies uiredtly in his 
' way, and you mu ft make him pafs; if he is not fub- 
ject to Hart, you lhould not quarrel with him about a 
Lrilie. 

It muH be obferved, therefore, that this rule jn go¬ 
ing pafl an objedt may perhaps be a little irregular in 
a managed horfe, which will always obey the leg : 
but evenfuch a horfe, if he is really afraid, *nd not 
reflive, it may not beamif&to make him look another 
way ; uniefs the obje<H be fo.mething you would par¬ 
ticularly accuHom him to the light of. 

The talc will alfo be different with a horfe whofe 
fear is owing to his being not ufed to objedts ; but 
fuch a one is not to be rode by any horfeman to whom 
t’ncfe rules are directed : theltarting here meant arifcs 
merely from the horfe’s being pamper’d, and fpring- 
'iug through livclinefs. 

The notion of the necellity of making a horfe go 
immediately up to every thing he is afraid of, and not 
HttFering him to become mafler of his rider, fee-ms to 
be in general carried too far. It is an approved and 
good method to conquer a horfe’s fear of the found of 
a drum, by beating one near to him at the time of 
feeding him : this not only familiarizes the nuife to 
him, but makes it pleafiutt, as a fore-runner of his 
* s ce . meat*; whereas, if he was whipped up to it, he might 

feet. v. perhaps Hart at it as long as he lived. Might nor 

this be applied to his Hatting at other things, and 
Iho-.v that it would be better to fuffcr him (provided 
he does not turn back) to go a little from and avoid 
an object he has a dillike to, and to accuHom him to 
it by degrees, convincing him, as it were, that it will 
not hurt him ; than to punilh hint, quarrel with him, 
and perhaps fahmit to his Yiill at latt, while you iniifi 
on his overcoming his fear in an iuHant ? If he fees a 
like object again, it is probable he will recoiled his 
die.id, and arm himfelf to be difubedient. 

We are apt to li.ppofe that 3 horfe fears nothing 
fo much as his rider : but may he not in many cir- 
cumHauces, be afraid of inflant deflruflion ? of being 
crulhed ? of being drowned ? of falling down a preci¬ 
pice ? Is it a wonder that a horfe lhould be afraid of a 
loaded waggon ? may not the hanging load feem to 
threaten the falling on him ? there cannot be a rule 
more general, than, in fuch a cafe, to fhow him there 
is room for him to pdfs. This is dope by turning his 
head a very little from the carriage, and prefling your 
leg, which is farthefl from it, againH his Hde. 

4 : horfe is not to Hop without a fign from his rider. 
—Is it not then probable, that when driven up to a 
carriage he Harts at it, he conceives himfelf obliged, 
either to attack or run againfl it ? Can he underfland 
the rider’s fpurring him with his face dire&ed to it, as 
a fign for him to pafs it ? That a horfe is eafily alarmed 
for his face and eyes (he will even catch back his 
head from a hand going to carefs him) ; that he will 
not go with any force, face to face, even to another 
horfe (if in his power to Hop) ; and that he fees per- 
f’eilly tideways,—may be ufeful hints for the treat¬ 
ment of horfes with regard to flarting. 

,,Though you ought not to whip a horfe for flarting, 
there can be no good efFeft from clapping his neck 
with your hand to.encouragc him. If one took any 
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notice of his Harting, it thould be rather with fome Plain Rules 
tone of voice which be ufually underHood as an ex- Hr bad 
preffion of dillike to. what he is doing ; for there is Horfugca. 
ofpojitiou mixed with his flarting, and a horfe will ever 
repeat what he finds has foiled his rider. 

Kot withtlanding the directions above given, of not 
prtffing a horfe up to a carriage he Harts at ; yet if 
one which you apprehend will frighten him meets 
you at a narrow part of the road, when yon have 
once let him know he is to pafs it, be lure you remain 
determined and prefs him on. Bo this more efpe- 
cially when part of the carriage has already palfed you: 
for if, when he is frightened, he is accuHomed to go 
back, and turn round, he will certainly do it if he 
finds, by your hand llackening, and legs not preifing, * 
that you are irrefolute; and this at the mofl dangerous 
point of time, when the wheels of the carriage take 
him as be turns. Remember not to touch the curb 
rein at this time ; it will certainly check him. It is 
not known to every one, that the perlon who would 
lead a horfe by the bridle, lhould not turn his face to 
him when he refufes to follow him : if, betides this, he 
raifes his anus, fliows his whip, or pulls the bridle 
with jerks, he frightens the horfe, hulead of perfua- 
dingbim to follow j which 3 little patience may bfhig 
about. 

Ride with a fnaffle ; and ufe your curb, if you have 
one, only occafionally, Choofe your fnaflle full and 
thick in the mouth, efpecially at the ends to which 
the reins are faflened. Molt of them are made too 
fmall and long ; they cut the horfe’s mouth, and 
bend back over the bars of his jaw, working like 
pincers. 

The management of the curb is too nice a matter 
to enter on here, farther than to preferibe great cau¬ 
tion in the ufe of it : a turn of the wriit, rather than 
the weight of your arm, lhould be applied fo it. The 
elallicity of a rod, when it hatls hooked a fifli, may 
give you fome idea of the proper play of a horfe’s 
head on his bridle ; his lpirit and his pliablenefs are 
both marked by it. 

A horfe lhould never be put to do any tiling in 3. 
curb which he is not ready at; y©u may force him, 
or pull his head any way with a fnaflle ; but a curb 
abls only in a Hraight line. It is true, that a horfe 
will be turned out of one track into another by a curb, 
but it is becanfe he knows it as a ftgnal. When he is 
put to draw a chair, and does not underfland the ne- 
c ellity he is then under of taking a larger fweep when 
he turns, you frequently fee him rsjhve, as it is then 
called : but put him on a fnaffle, or buckle the rein to 
that part of the bit which does not curb him j and 
the horfe fubmits to be pulled about, till he under- 
Hands what is defired of him. Thefe directions 
fuppofe your horfe to have fpirir, and a good mouth : 
if he has not, you mult take him as he is, and ride 
him with fuch a bit as you find mofl eafy to your- 
'ftlf. 

When you ride a journey, be not fo attentive to 
your horfe’s nice carriage of himfelf, as to your en¬ 
couragement of him,and keeping him in good humour. 

Raife his head ; but if he flags, you may indulge him 
with bearing a little more upon the bit than you 
would fiiffer in an airing. If a horfe is lame, tender¬ 
footed, or tired, lie naturally hangs upon his bridle. 
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I 1 ,la in Rules On a journey, therefore, liis mouth will depend greatly 
for bail on his llrength and the goodnefs of his feet. Be then 
Horfemen. very careful about his feet, and Jet not a farrier fpoiL 

-v-them. You will be ea-bled to keep them from 

danger, by the directions given under the article 
FariUKRY, p. 167. 

Very few, although graftifed in riding, know they 
have any power over a horfe but by the bridle ; or 
any ule for chefpur, except to make him go forward. 
A little experience will teach them a farther ufe. If 
the left fpur touches him (and he is at the lame time 
prevented from going forward), he has a lign, which 
he will foon underlland, to move lideways to the right, 
lu the fapie maimer le the left, if the right fpur is 
clofed to him : he afterwards, through fear of the 
fpur, obeys a touch of the leg ; in the fame manner 
as a horfe moves his croup from one lide of the flail 
to the other, when anyone flrikes him with his hand. 
In lhort, his croup is guided by the leg, as his head is 
by the bridle. He will never difobey the leg, utilefs 
he becomes reftive. By this means you will have a 
far greater power over him : he will move lideways, if 
you clofe one leg to him ; and ftraighc forward, if 
both : even when lie Hands Hill, your legs held near 
him will keep him on the watch ; and with the 
flighted, nnfeen motion of the bridle upwards, he 
will raife his head, and ftiow his- forehead to advan- 
tage. 

On this ufe of the legs of the rider, and guidance 
of the croup of the horfe, are founded all the airs (as 
the riding-mailers exprefs themfelves) which are 
taught in the manege ; the pallage, or fide-molion of 
troopers to clofe or open their files, and indeed all 
their evolutions. But the convenience of fome degree 
of this difcipline for common ufe is the reafoii of 
mentioning it here. It is ufeful if a horfe is apt to 
Humble or Hart. If to the firfi, by pre-lfing your kgs 
to his flank, and keeping up his head, he is made *0 
go light on his fore-legs, which is aiding and fup- 
porting him; and the fame if he does aftuilly hum¬ 
ble, by helping him at the very irnlant to exert him- 
felf, while as yet any part of him remains not irreco¬ 
verably impreiled with the precipitate motion. Hence 
this ufe of the hand and legs of the rider is called 
giving aids to ahorfe -. for, asthe holding up the weight 
of a heavy unaftive horfe, by mere pulling, it is as 
impoffible as to recover him when falling down a pre¬ 
cipice. 

A horfe is fupported and helped by the hands and 
legs of his rider in every aftion they require of him ; 
lienee lie is faid to perform his airs by the aids from 
his rider. 
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The fame manner is ufeful if a horfe Harts. For if phia Rules 
when lie is beginning to fly to one fide, you leg on forbad 
the fide lie is flying to, he flops his luring immedi- Harfenuu, 

atdy. He goes puft what lie llartcd at, keeping *-- 

ftruight on, or as you choofc to dire ft him ; and he will 
not fiy back from any thing it yon prefs him with 
both legs. Ylu keep his b.mnchcs under him, going 
down a hill ; help him 0:1 the fue of a bank ; more 
eafily avoid the wheel of a carriage ; and approach 
more gracefully and nearer to the lide of a coach or 
liorfeman. W lien a pampered horfe curvets irregularly, 
and twills his body to and fro, turn his head either 
to the right or left, or both alternately (but without 
letting him move out of the track), and prefsyour leg 
to the oppofite fide : your horfe cannot then fpring on 
his hind-kgs to one lide, becaufe your leg prevents 
him ; nor to the other, becaufe his head looks th:t 
way, and a horfe does not Hart and fpring to the fide 
on which he looks. Here it may not be amifs to ob-. 
ferve the impropriety of the babit which many riders 
have, of letting their legs fhake againH the Tides of 
the horfe: if a horfe is taught, they are then con¬ 
tinually preffing him to violent aftion ; and if he 
is not, they render him infenlibie and incapable of 
being taught. The fretting of a hot horfe will hence 
be exceffive, as it can no otherwife be moderated 
than by the uttnoft flitinefs of the feat, hands, and 
legs of the rider, 

Colts at firll are taught to bear a bit, and by de¬ 
grees to pull at it. If they did not prefs it, they 
could not be guided by it. By degrees they find their 
necks Hronger than the arms of a man ; and that they 
are capable of making great op-pol'nion, and often of 
foiling their riders. Then isihe time to make them 
fupple and pliant in every pars. The part which of 
all others requires moll this pliancy is the neck. 

Hence the metaphor of jlijf-mck.d for difobedient. A 
horfe cannot move his head but with the mufcles of 
his neck : this may he called his helm ; it guides his 
conrfe, changes and direfts liis motion. 

The ufe of this pliancy in the different parts acid 
limbs of a horfe has been already filown in a former 
feftioe. The prelen: feftion being airefted to the 
un-experisneed horfeman, it may fumce to add, that 
his idea of fupplenefs need only be, that of an- abi¬ 
lity and readinefs in a horfe to move every limb, ort 
a fign given him by the hands or kgs of his rider . 
as alfo, to bend his body, and move in a fhort com- 
pafs, quick and collecled within himfelf, fo asinflantly 
to be able to perform any other motion. 
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HORSHAM, a town of Suifex, feated near &t 
Leonard’s forell, 3S miles from London. It has its 
name from Horfa, brother to HengiH the Saxon ; and 
is one of the lirgeH towns in the county. It has fent 
members to parliament ever iince the 30th of Edward I. 
and is the place where the county-gaol is held, and 
often the alTizcs. It is a borough by prelcription, with 
tile title of two bailiffs and burgage holders within and 
without the borough, fee. who eleft the members of 
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parliament, and they are returned by the bailiffs chofe „ „. 

yearly by a court-leet of the lord of the manor, who . or 1U ^ 
return four candidales to the Heward, and he nomi¬ 
nates two of them for the office.. Here is a very fine 
cluircb, and a well endowed free-School. Great Here 
of poultry is bought up for London at its market 011 
Saturday, and it has a patent alfo for a monthly mar¬ 
ket. 

HQRSTIUS (Tames), profeffor of medicine in the 

univerfity 
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Hnrftius univcrfity of Helmftadt, in the 16th century. He 
, ti joined devotion with the knowledge and practice of 
Hortus, pjjyfi c> He carefully prayed to God to blefs his pre¬ 
scriptions, and publithed a form of prayer upon this 
fubjedt. He all'o wrote, 1. A treatife on the quali¬ 
ties of a good phyfician. 2. Another on the qualities 
of a good apothecary. 3. A treatife on the plague, 
in German. 4. A commentary in libras Hippocratis 
de corde, and other works. 

Horstius (Gregory), nephew of the former, called 
the JEfculapius of Germany , publiflied Several books, 
which are efteemed. 

HORTAGILERS, in the grand figuior’s court, 
upholfterers, or tapeftry-hangers. The grand fignior 
has conftantly 400 in his retinue when he is in the 
camp : thefe go always a day’s journey before him, to 
fix upon a proper place for his tent, which they pre¬ 
pare firft ; and afterwards thofeof the officers, accord¬ 
ing to their rank. 

HORTENSIUS (Quintus), a celebrated Roman 
orator, the cotemporary of Cicero, pleaded with uni- 
verfal applaufe at 19 years of age, and continued the 
fame profeflion during 48 years. But being at laft 
eclipfed by Cicero, he quitted the bar, and embraced 
a military life ; became a military tribune, praetor, 
and afterwards conful, about 70 B. C. Cicero fpeaks 
of him in fuch a manner as makes us regret the lofs 
ofhis orations. Hortenlins had a wonderful memory, 
and delivered his orations without writing down a 
fingle word, or forgetting one particular that had been 
advanced by his adversaries. He died very rich, a 
little before the civil war, which he had endeavoured 
by all poffible means to prevent. . 

HORTUS SICCUS, a dry garden ; an appella¬ 
tion given to a colleftion of Specimens of plants, care¬ 
fully dried and preferved. 

The value of fuch a colledlion is very evident, 
l'mce 1000 minutiae may be preferved in the well 
dried fpecimens of plants, which the molt accurate 
engraver will overlook. We fliall therefore give two 
methods of drying and preferving a hortus ficcus: the 
firft by Sir Robert Southwell in Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions, n° 237; and the other by Dr Hill, in his re¬ 
view of the works of the Royal Society, with his ob¬ 
jections to Sir Robert’s method. 

According to the former gentleman, the plants are 
to be laid flat between papers, and then put between 
two Smooth plates of iron, Screwed together at the 
corners ; and in this condition committed to a baker’s 
oven for two hours. When taken out, they are to be 
rubbed over with a mixture of equal parts of aquafor¬ 
tis and brandy ; and after this to be faftened down on 
paper with a Solution of the quantity of a walnut of 
gum tragacanrh diflblved in a pint of water. See 
Herbal. 

To this the Doftor objedts, that the heat of an oven 
is much too uncertain to be employed in fo nice an 
operation ; and that the fpace of time ordered for con¬ 
tinuing the plants in it is of no information, unlefs 
the degree of heat, and even the different nature 
of the plant as to its fucculency and the firm- 
nefs or tendency of its fibres, be attended to ; there 
being Scarcely any two plants alike in thefe particulars:, 
confequently the degree and duration of heat Sufficient 
for one plant would deftroy another. Belides which. 


the acid ufed deftroys the colour of many plants ; and Hortu«, 
never recovers that of others loft in the drying ; and Horus. 
frequently after the plant is fixed down, rots both the ' 
paper it is fixed to, and that which falls over it. Dr 
Hill’s method is as follows. Take a Specimen of a 
plant in flower, and with it one of its bottom leaves if 
it have any ; bruife the ftalk if too rigid, or flit it if 
too thick : Spread out the leaves and flowers on pa¬ 
per, cover it with more paper, and lay a weight over 
all. At the end of t8 hours take out the plants, now 
perfectly flattened, and lay them on a bed of dry com¬ 
mon Sand ; Sift more dry Sand over them to the depth 
of two inches, and thus let them lie about three weeks : 
the lefs Succulent dry much Sooner, but they take no 
harm afterward. If the floor of a garret be covered in 
Spring with fand two inches deep, leaving fpace for 
walking to the Several parts, it will receive the col¬ 
lection of a whole Summer ; the covering of fand be¬ 
ing lifted over every parcel as laid in, they need no 
farther care from the time of layingthem till they are 
taken tip to be ftuck on paper. The cement ufed by 
the Doctor is thus prepared : early in the Spring put 
two ounces of camphor into three quarts of water in a 
large bottle, fhake it from time to time, and when the 
firft collected plants are ready for the faflening down, 
put into a pint of the water, poured offinto an earth¬ 
en veffel that will bear the fire, two ounces of com¬ 
mon glue, fuch as is ufed by the carpenters, and the 
fame quantity of ichthyocolla beat to Ihreds ; let them 
Hand 36 hours, then gently boil the whole a few mo¬ 
ments, and ftrain it off through a coarfe cloth ; this is 
to be warmed over a gentle heat when it is to be ufed, 
and the back of the plants Smeared over with a paint¬ 
er’s bruftt: after this lay them on paper, and gently 
prefs them for a few minutes, then expofe them to 
the air a little.; and finally, lay them under a fmill 
weight between quires of paper to be perfectly dried. 

It is Scarce to be conceived how ftrongly the water 
becomes impregnated with the camphor by this Single 
procefs : a part of it indeed flies off in the making of 
the cement and the ufing of it: but enough remains 
with the plants to prevent the breeding of ii feCts in it. 

He farther obferves, that plants may be dried very 
well without fand, by only putting them frequently 
into frefh quires of paper, or a few, by only prelling 
them between the leaves of a book : but the fand me¬ 
thod preferves the colour belt, and is done with leaft 
trouble. 

Another method much better than that of the 
oven is the flattening and drying fhe plant by palling 
a common Smoothing iron for linen over the papers 
between which it is laid : but for nice things the moft 
perfect of all methods is that by a common fand heat, 
fuch as is ufed for chemical purpofes. The cold fand 
is to be Spread Smooth upon this occafion, the plant 
laid on it carefully flatted, and a thick bed of fand Sift¬ 
ed over: the fire is then to be_ made, and the whole 
procefs carefully watched until by a very gentle heat 
the plant be carefully dried, The colour of the ten¬ 
dered herb may by this manner be preferved ; and 
■flowers, thatcannoway elfe be preferved, may be ma¬ 
naged perfectly well thus. 

HORUS, a renowned deity of ancient Egypt .He 
was an emblem of the fun. Plutarch (in his treatife 
de I fide et Ofiride ) Says, “ that virtue which prefides 

over 
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over the fan, whilA he is moving through fpace, the 

w-v- > Egyptians called Horus and the Greeks Apollo." Job 

alio calls Ur or Orus the fun—“ If I gazed upon the 
fun (Ur, Orus 1 when he was fiiining, or on (Jdrecha) 
the moon walking in brightnefs, and my heart hath 
been fecretly enticed (i. e. to worlhip), or my mouth 
hath kilTed my hand ; this alfo were an iniquity to be 
punilhed by the judge, for I iliould have denied the 
God who is above.” Chap.xxxi. ver. 26, 27, 28. 

The interpretation left by Hermapion of the hiero¬ 
glyphics engraved on the obelifk of Heliopolis (accord¬ 
ing to Ammianus Marcellinus),offers the fe remarkable 
words : “ Horus is the fupreme lord and author of 
time.” Thefe qualities, it is known, were chiefly- 
attributed to Ofiris : that they may apply, therefore, 
to Horus, he muA neceflarily denote the Aar of the 
day in certain circumflauces ; and this is wha*t is ex¬ 
plained to us by the oracle of Apollo of Claros : 

Team that the firft of the gods is Jao. 

He is called invijille in winter, Jupiter in the fpring. 

The fun in fummer, and towards the end of autumn the 
teader Jao. 

The Aar of the day, on attaining the fummer folAice, 
and called per excellentiam. The fun, is the fame as 
Horns. In faff, the Egyptians reprefented him borne 
on lions, which fignified his entrance into the fign of 
the lion. They who prefided over the divine inllitu- 
tions,thenplacedfphynxesatthe head of the canals and 
facred fountains, to warn the people of the approaching 
f Saturnal , inundation. Macrobiusf, who informs us why the 
lib. 1 Greeks gave Horus the name of Apollo, confirms this 
fendment: “ In their myAeries (fays lie) they difcover 
as a fecret, which ought to be inviolable, that the fun 
arrived in the upper hemifphere, is called Apollo.” 
Thefe teflimonies concur in proving, that the emble¬ 
matical deity was no other than the Aar of day, paf- 
Ang through the ligns of fummer. 

Thefe lights may lead 11s to the explication of the 
facred fable, which the prieAs publilhed on the fub- 
jedl of Horus; for they enveloped in tnyAery every 
point of their religion. Plutarch gives it at length in 
his treatife of Ifis and Ofiris : Of which the following 
are the principal traits. They faid that he was the foil 
of Ofiris andofllis; thatTyphon,afterkillinghisbro¬ 
ther Ofiris,took poffeflion of the kingdom; that Horus, 
leaguing himfelf with Ifis, avenged the death of his 
father, expelled the tyrant from his throne without 
depriving him of life, and reigned glorioufly in E- 
gypt. A perfon who has travelled ever fo little in 
Egypt, eafily difcovers natural phenomena hid under 
the veil of fable. In the fpring, the wind khamfin 
frequently makes great ravages there. It raifes whirl¬ 
winds of burning fands, which luffocate travellers, 
darken the air, and cover the face of the fun in fuch 
a manner as to leave the earth in perfeft obfcurily. 
Here is the death of Ofiris and the reign of Typhon. 
Thefe hurricanes break loofe ufually in the months of 
February, March, and April. When the fun ap¬ 
proaches the fign of the lion, he changes the Aate of 
the atmofphere, difperfes thefe fempefis, and reAores 
the northerly winds, which drive before them the ma¬ 
lignant vapours, and preferve in figypt coolnefs and 
falubrity under a burning fky. This is the triumph of 
Horus over Typhon and his glorious reign. As the 
I 


natural philofophers acknowledge the influence of the Hofanna 
moon over the fiate of the atmofphere, cfcey united her II 
with,this god, to drive the ufurper from the throne. , H° fea - < 
The prieAs confidering Ofiris as the father of time, 
might beAow the name of his fon on Horus, who 
reigned three months in the year. This, according to 
Mr Savaryf, is the natural explication of this alle- f Letters on 
gory. And all enlightened men, he thinks, muA have £ gyp ( > lI - 
underAood this language, which was familiar to them. 4 ° 5 ‘ 

The people only, whofe feeblefight extendsnofarther 
than the exterior, without diving into the true meaning 
of things, might regard thefe allegorical perfonages as 
real gods, and decree prayers and offerings to them. 

Jablonfki,, who has interpreted the epithet of Aru- 
eri, which the Egyptians gave to Horus, pretends that 
it fignifies efficacious virtue. Thefe expreflions pcr- 
fedlly chara&erife the phenomena which happened du¬ 
ring the reign of this god. It is in fummer, in fa< 5 t, 
thatthefun manifeAsall its power in Egypt. It is then 
thajt hefwells the waters of the river with rains, exha¬ 
led by him in the air, and driven againA the fummits of 
the Abyffinian mountains ; it is then that the hufband- 
man reckons on the treafures of agriculture. It was 
natural for them to honour him with the name of Aru- 
eri, or efficaciousvirtue, to mark thefe aufpicious effedts.. 

HOSANNA, in the Hebrew ceremonies, a prayer 
which they rehearfed on the feveral days of the feaA: 
of tabernacles. It was thus called, becaufe there was 
frequent repetitions therein of the word Kiywp^ferva 
nunc, or ferva precor; i. e. fave us now ; or, fave us, 
we pray. 

There are divers of thefe hofannahs. The Jews 
call the hofchannoth; i. e. the hofannahs. Some are 
rehearfed on the firA day, others on the fecond, &c. 
which they call hofanna of the firit day, hofanna of 
the fecond day, &c. 

Hosanna Rabba, or Grand Hofanna, is a name they 
give to their feaA of tabernacles, which laAs eight 
days i bccaufe, during the courfe thereof, they are fre¬ 
quently calling for the affiAance of God, the forgive- 
nefs of their fins, and his blefliug on the new year ; 
and to that purpofe they make great ufe of the hof¬ 
channoth, or prayers aboVementioned.—The Jews al¬ 
fo apply the term hofanna,rabba, in a more peculiar 
manner, to the fcventh day of the feaA of tabernacles; 
becaufe they apply themfelves more immediately on 
that day to invoke the divine blefling, &c. 

HOSCHIUS (Sidronius), ajefuit, who was born 
at Marke, in the diocefe of Ypres, in 1596, and died 
at Tongres in 1653. He wrote fome elegies and other 
poems in Latin with great purity and elegance. 

' HOSE, from the Saxon Hofa, a Aocking. See 
Stocking. 

HOSEA, a canonical book of the Old TeAament, 
fo called from the prophet of that name, its author, 
who was the fon of Beri, and the firA of the Idler pro¬ 
phets. He lived in the kingdom of Samaria, and deli¬ 
vered his prophefies under the reign of Jeroboam II. 
and his fuccelTors, kings of Ifrael; and under the 
reigns of Uz-ziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiab, 
kings of Judah. His principal defign is to publilh the 
gfqfs idolatries of the people of Ifrael and Judah, to 
denounce the divine vengeance againA them, and to 
foretel the captivity in Aflyria. 


HOS- 
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Hofplninn, HOS^INIAN (Rodolphus), orie of the greatefi 
Hofpital. writers that Switzerland lias given birth to. He was 
' v bom in 1547, at Aitorfnear Zurichobtained the 
freedom of Zurich; “and was made provifor of the 
abbey fchool. Notwithflariding this employment, he 
undertook a nbbie work of vail extent, which was a 
Hiffory of the Errors of Popery. Though he could 
not complete this Work according to his plan, ire pub- 
lithed fome conliderable parts of it: what lie publilh- 
ed on the Eucharift, and another work called Concor¬ 
dia Difcors, exceedingly exafperated the Lutherans. 
He did not reply to them ; but turning his arms againft 
the Jefuits, ptiblllhed Hijloria Jefuitica, &c. Theft 
writings gained him preferment; he being appointed 
archdeacon of Caroline church, and then minifter of 
the abbcy-church. He died in 1626; and there was 
an edition of his works publilhed it Geneva 1681, in 
feveri volumes in folio. 

HOSPITAL, popularly SrifTAt, a place or build¬ 
ing erected, out of charity, for the reception and fup- 
port of the poor, aged, infirm, fick, and otherwrfe 
helplefs. The Word is formed of the Latin hofpes , 
“.holt, firanger.” See Host. 

In the firft ages of the church, thebifhop had the im¬ 
mediate charge of all the poor, both found and difea- 
fed, as alio of widows, orphans, ftrangers, &c— 
When the churches came to have fixed revenues allot¬ 
ted 'them, it was decreed, that at lealt one fourth 
part thereof llionld go to the relief of tli'e poor ; and 
to provide for them the more dommodioufly, divers 
lioufes of charity were built, which arelince denomi¬ 
nated hofpitals. They were governed wholly by the 
priefts and deacons, under the infpedion of the bi- 
Jh>p. In coiirfe of time, feparafe revenues W'e'reaffign- 
ed' for the hofpitals; and particular perfons, out of 
motiyes of piety and charity, gave lands and money 
for erecting of hofpitals. When the church difcipline 
began to relax, the priells, who till then had been 
the adminiftrators of hofpitals, converted them into a 
fort of benefices, which they held at pleafure, with¬ 
out giving account thereof to any body; referving 
the greatefi: part of the income to their own ufe ; fo 
that the intentions of the founders were frufirated— 
To remove this abufe, the council of Vienne exprefsly 
prohibited the giving any hofpital to fecular priells in 
the way.of a benefice; and direded the adminiftra- 
tio’n .thereof to be. given to fufficicnt and refponfible 
laymen, who fhould'take an oath, like that of tutors, 
for the faithful difcharge thereof, Ind be accountable 
to the ordinaries.—This decree Was executed and 
confirmed by the council of Trent., 

In Britain, hofpitals are buildings properly endow¬ 
ed, of.other-wife fupported by charitable contributions, 
for the reception arid fuppoft of the poor, aged, in¬ 
firm, fick, or helplefs. 

A charitable foundation laid thus for the fuftenance 
and relief of the poor, is to continue for ever. Any 
perfon feized of an eftate in fee, may, by deed inrol- 
led in chancery, ered and found an hofpital, arid no¬ 
minate fitch heads and governors-therein as he lhall 
think fit; and this charitable foundation dial! be in¬ 
corporated, and fubjed.to the infpeflion and guidance 
of the heads and viiitors nominated by the founder. 
Like wife fuch corporations fliall have, take, and pur- 
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chafe lands,foasnot toexceed 20ol.ayear,providedthe Hefoitab 
fame be not he id of the king; and to make lea fes, refer- Hofnitsjit^ 
ving the accuftomed yearly rent. SeeCokroRATiON. ~ v 
HOSPITAL (Michael de 1 ’), chancellor of France 
in the 16th century, was one of the greatefi men of 
his age, and had raifed himfelf by degrees. He agreed 
to an edid much feverer againft the Proteftants than 
Ire Could have wilhed, to prevent the introdudinil of 
the inquilition. It was that of Rum or an tin. The 
fpeeches he made, in order to infpirea fpitit bf tolera¬ 
tion, made him much fufpeded by the Roman Catho¬ 
lics, and extremely odious to the court of R.ome. The 
maxims offtate upon which hercgulated hhnfelf were 
of great advantage to France, fince he formed fome 
difciples who oppofed, in proper time, the pernicious 
attempts of the leaguers, and rendered them abortive.— 

His pacific views being difiiked by Catharine de Me- 
dicis, who had contributed to his advancement, flic 
excluded him from the council of war, and occafioned 
his, drfgrace. He retired, however, of his own ac¬ 
cord, in 1568 ; arid fpentthe reft of his life ar bis 
country-feat at Vignai, where he die,d in 1573, aged. 

68. Hrs poems are efteemed. He alfo publilhed 
fome excellent fpeeches and memoirs. 

Hospital (Williarii-Francis-Antony, marquis of), 
a great mathematician of France, was born of an 
ancient family in 1661. He was a geometrician al-~ 
moft from his infancy; for one day being at the duke 
of Rohan’s, where fome able mathematicians were 
fpeaking of a problem of Pafchal’s which appeared to 
them extremely difficult, he ventured to fay, that he 
believed he could folve it. They were amazed at fuch 
prefumption in a boy of 15, for he was then no more/ 
neverthelefs, hi a few days he fent them the filiation.; 

Fie entered ear y into the army, and was a captain of 
liorfe ; but being extremely Ihort-lighted, and eXpofed 
on that account toperpetuallnconveniences anderrors, 
he at length quitted the army, arid applied himfelf en¬ 
tirely to his favourite anuifeiuent. He contraded a 
fi iendlhip with Malbrariche, and took hiS opinion upon- 
all occalions. In 1693, he was received an honorary 
member of the academy of fcienccs at Paris ; aiul he 
publilhed a work upon Sir Ifaac NewtOn’s calculati¬ 
ons, 'intitled, L’ Analyfe des infinimetis petis. He was 
the firft in France who wrote upon this lubjed ; and 
on this account was regarded almoft as a prodigy. Fie 
engaged afterwards in another work of the mathemati¬ 
cal kind, in which he included Les Scciiones Coniques , 
les Lieux Ceometriqu.es, la ConflruClion des Equations, 
et Ur.e Theorie des Conrbss Mecha-niqites: but a little 
before he had finilhed it, he was feized witfia fever, 
of which he died Feb. 2. 1704,. aged 43. It was 
publilhed after his death. ‘ 

HOSPITALITY, the, pradice of entertaining 
ftrangers. Dr Robertfon,.fpeaking of the middle ages, 
fays, “ Among people whole manners are Ample, and, 
who are feldora vifited by ftrangers, hofpitality is a 
virtue of the firft rank,. This duty of hofpitality was 
fo necefiary in that Hate of fociety which took place 
during the middle ages, that it was not conlidered as 
one of thofe virtues which men may pradife or not y 
according to the temper of their minds and the geire- 
roli.ty of their hearts.- Hofpitality was enforced by 
ftatutes, and thofe who Hegleded the duty were liable 

to 
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Hdfplta- to punifhment. The laws of the Slavi ordained that 
lity. the moveables of an inhofpitable perfon Ihould be con- 
‘ v fifcated, and his houle burnt. They were even fo (o- 
li-citous for the entertainment of ftrangers, that they 
permitted the landlord to fteal for the lupport of his 
gueft.” 

The hofpitality of the ancient Britifll particularly 
of the great and opulent barons, hath been much ad¬ 
mired, and coniidered as a certain proof ©f the noble- 
nefs and generolity of their fpirits. The fad is Well 
attcfted. The caftles of the powerful barons were ca¬ 
pacious palaces, daily croudcd with their numerous 
retainers, who were always welcome to their plentiful 
tables. They had their privy cottmellors, iheir trea- 
furers, niarlhals, conftables, flewards, fecretaries, 
chaplains,heralds, purfuivants, pages, lienlhtnen or 
guards, trumpeters, minltrells, and in a word all the 
officers of a royal court. The etiquette of their families 
was an exadl copy of the royal honfchold ; and fome of 
them lived in a degreeof pomp and fplendor little infe¬ 
rior to that of the great eft kings. Richard Neville, 
earl of Warwick, we are told, c< was ever had in 
great favour of the commons of the land, bccaufe of 
theexceedinghoufehold which he daily kept in all coun¬ 
tries whether he Ibjourned or lay: and when he came 
to London, he held fuch an houfe, that fix oxen were 
eaten at a breakfaft; and every tavern was full of liis 
meat.” The earls of Douglas in Scotland, before the 
fall of that great family, rivalled or rather exceeded 
their fovereigns in pomp and profufe hofpitality. But 
to this manner of living, it is litghly probable thefc 
great chieftains were prompted by a delire of increa- 
ting the number and attachment of their retainers, on 
which, in thofe turbulent times, their dignity and 
even their fafety, depended, as much as to the innate 
generofity of their tempers. Thofe retainers did not 
conftant[y reftde in the families of their lords; but 
they wore their liveries and badges, frequently feaft. 
ed in their halls, fwelled their retinues on all great 
folemnities, attended them in their journeys, and fol¬ 
lowed them into the field of battle. Some powerful 
chieftains had fo great a number of thefe retainers 
conilantly at their command, that they fet the laws at 
defiance, were formidable to their fovereigns, and ter¬ 
rible to their fellow-fubjecls ( andjeveral laws were 
made againft giving and receiving liveries. But thefe 
laws produced little effedt in this period. 

Hofpitality was not confined to the great and opu¬ 
lent, but was pradtifed rather more than it is at pre. 
fent by perfons in the middle and lower ranks of life. 
But this was owing to neceffity, arifing from the fcar- 
city of inns, which obliged travellers and ftrangers to 
apply to private perfons for lodgingand entertainment; 
and thofe who received them hofpitably acquired a 
right to a fimilar reception. This was evidently the 
cafe in Scotland in the firft part of this period. 
James I. A: D. 1424, procured the following adt of 
parliament. “ It is ordainit, that all burrow townis, 
and throuebfaris qnhair commottn paffages ar, that 
thair be ordaint hoflillarics andrefettis, havand {tables 
and chalmers ; and that men find with thame bread 
and aill, and all uther fude, alfweil for horfe as men, 
for refutable price.” But travellers had been fo long 
accuftoiaed to lodge in private houfes, that thefe pub¬ 
lic inns were quite negledted ; and thofe who kept 
Vol. VIII. 


them prefented a petition to parliament, complaining, Hbfpittl- 
“ That the liegis travelland in the realme, qulien ler » 

they cum to burrowis and throuchfavis, licrberis thame II 

not in hoflillarics, bot with their acquaintance and , , 

friendis.” This produced an adt prohibiting travel¬ 
lers to lodge in private houfes where there were hof- 
talries, under the penalty of 40 s. and fubjedting thofe 
who lodged them to the fame penalty. 

The inhabitants or'the Highlands and Weftern Kits 
of Scotland were remarkable for their hofpitality 
and kindnefs to ftrangers, and ftill retain the fame 
difpofition. See Highlanders. 

HOSPITALLERS, Hospitai.arii, an order of 
religious knights, who built an hofpital at Jerufalem, 
wherein pilgrims were received. To thefe pope Cle¬ 
ment V. transferred the effedfs and revenues of the 
Templars; whom by a council held at Vienne, be 
fuppretfed for their many and great mifdemeanours. 

Thefe hofpitallers were other wife called Knights of 
St John of JeruJalem; and are the fame with thofe 
whom we now call Knight of Malta. 

HOSP 1 T 1 UM, a termufed in old waiters either for 
an inn or a monaftery, built for the reception of ftraa- 
gers and travellers. See Inn and Monastery. 

HOSPODAR, a title borne by the princes of Wa¬ 
lachia and Moldavia, who receive the inveftiture of 
their principalities from the grand fignior. He gives 
them a veft and ftandard ; they are under his protec¬ 
tion, and obliged to ferve him, aud he even fometimes 
depofes them ; but in other refpedis they are abfolute 
fovereigns within their own dominions. 

HOST, hospes, a term of mutual relation, ap¬ 
plied both to a perfon who lodges and entertains ano¬ 
ther, and to the perfon thus lodged, &c.—The word 
is formed of the Latin hofpes , which fome will have 
thus called quafi hoftium or opium potent; for ojlium 

was anciently written with an afpirate_Thus the 

inn-keeper fays, he has a good hoft, in fpeaking of 
the traveller who lodges with him : and the traveller, 
again fays, he has a kind hoft, in fpeaking of his 
landlord. 

It muft be obferved then, that it was the cuftom a- 
mong the ancients, when any ftranger afked for lodg¬ 
ing, for the mafter of the houfe, and the ftranger, 
each of them to fet a foot on their own fide of the 
threfhold, and fwear they would neither of them do 
any harm to the other. It was this ceremony that 
raifed fo much horror againft thofe who violated the 
law or right of hofpitality on either fide; inafmuchas 
they were looked on as perjured. 

Inllead of hofpes, the ancient Latins called it hoftis; 
as Cicero himfelf informs us: though in courfe of 
time, hoftis came to fignify an enemy; fo much was 
the notion of hofpitality altered. 

Host is alfo ufed by way of abbreviation for hoft'ta, 
a vidtira or facrifice offered p>. the Deity. In this 
fenfe, hojt is more immediately underftood of the per¬ 
fon of the Word incarnate, who was offered up an 
ltoft or hofti to the Father on the crofs for the fins 
of mankind. SeeHosTtA. 

Host, in the church of Rome, a name given to 
the elements ufed in the eucharift, or rather to the 
confccrated wafer; which they pretend to offer up 
every day a new hoft or facrifice for the fins of man¬ 
kind. They pay adoration to the hoft, uponafalfc 
4 Q, pre- 
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Hoftage prefumpiion that the-elements are no longer bread and 
II wine,buttranfubflantiated into tliereal body and blood 
^ ot - of Chrift.SeeTRAKsuBSTANTiATioN—Pope Gre- 
’ - " —v gory IX. firfl decreed a bell to be rung, as the fignal 
for the people to betake themfelves to the adoration of 
the hoft.— l’he velfel wherein the holts are kept is call¬ 
ed the c.bory ; being a large kind of covered chalice. 

HOSTAGE, aperfou given up to an enemy as 
a fecurity for the performance of the articles of a treaty. 

HOSTIA, Host, in antiquity, a vidimoffered in 
facrifice to a deity. 

The word is formed from hojlis, “ enemy:” it being 
the cnftom to offer up a facrifice before they joined 
battle, to render the gods propitious ; or, after the 
battle was over, to give them .hanks. Some choofe 
to derive the word from bnjlio, <j. A.ferio, “ 1 ftrike.’’ 
Ifidore on this word remarks, that the name hojlia was 
given to tliofe facrifices which they offeredbefore they 
marched to attack an tnemy, (antequam ad hojlemper- 
gercnt ) ; in contradiflindlion from viftima, which were 
properly tliofe offered after the vidory. 

Hojtia alfo iigniiied the leffer forts of .facrifice, and 
viClima the larger. A. Gellius fays, that every prieft 
indifferently, might facrifice the htjlia.b ut that the 
viftinia could be offered by none but the conqueror 
liimfelf. But after all, we find thefe two words pro-* 
mifcuoufly ufed one for the other by ancient writers. 
Weread of many kinds of hojlia: as hojlia pura, which 
were pigsorl.ambsten daysold; hojlia pracidanea, fa- 
crificesoffered the day before a folemn feaft; hojita bi- 
dentes, facrifices of flieep orother animals of two years 
old ; hojtia eximia , afacrificeoftlie/lpwerofthe flock ; 
hojtia fuccedanea , facrifices offered after others which 
had exhibitedfomeillomen; hojlia ambarvales , vidims 
facrificed after having been folemnlyledrouud the fields 
at the ambarvalia; hojlia amburbiales, vidims flain af¬ 
ter the amburbium; hojita caneares ox caviares, vidims 
facrificed every fifth year by the college of pontiffs, in 
which they offered the part of the tail called caviar ; 
hojita prodigies , facrifices in which the fire con fumed 
all, andleft nothing for the priefts ; hojUapiaatlarcs , 
expiatory facrifices; hojUa ambegtta or amb’tegna, fa¬ 
crifices of cows or fheep that had brought forth twins; 
hojita haruga, vidims offered to predid future events 
from ; hojlia mediates, black vidims offered at noon. 

HOSTILITY, the adion of an enemy, or a Lite 
of warfare. The word is Latin, hojlilitas,. formed of 
.the primitive hojlis, which fignifies “ enemy;” and 
which anciently fignified “ ftranger/’ hqjpes. 

HOT-bf.ds, in gardening, beds made with fre.fh 
horfe-dung, or tanner’s bark, and covered with glaffes 
to defend them from cold winds. 

By the fkilful management ofhot-beds, we may 
imitate the temperature of warmer climates; by which 
means, the feeds of plants brought from any of the 
countries within the torrid zone may be made to flou- 
rtfli even under the poles. 

The hot-beds commonly ufed in kitchen-gardens, 
are made with new horfe dung mixed with the litter 
of a liable, a few fea coal-afhes, which daft are 
of fervice in continuing the heat of the dung. This 
fhould remain fix or feven days in a heap ; and being 
then turned over, .and the parts mixed well together, 
it fhould be again cafbinto a heap; where it may con¬ 
tinue five, or fix day* longer, by which tifiie.it will 


have acquired a due heat. Thefe hot-beds are made Hot, 

in the following manner : In fome flickered part of '-v— 

the garden, dig out a trench of a length and width 
proportionable to the frames you intend it for: and if 
the ground be dry, about a foot or a foot and a half 
deep ; but if it be wet, not above fix inches: then 
wheel the dung into the opening, obferving to ftir c- 
very part of it with a fork, and to lay it exactly even 
and fmooth on every part of the bed,laying the bottom 
part of the heap which is commonly free from litter 
upon the furface of the bed : and if it be de- 
figned for a bed to plant out cucumbers to remain for 
good, you muft make a hole in the middle of the 
place defigned for each light about cen inches over, 
and fix deep, which fhould be filled with good frefh 
earth, thrufling in a flick to fhow the places where 
the holes are; then cover the bed all over with the 
earth that was taken out of the trench, about four 
inches thick, and put on the frame, letting it remain 
till the earth be warm, which commonly happens in 
three or four days after the bed is made, and then the 
plants may be placed in it. But if your hot-bed be 
deligned for other plants, there need be no holes made 
in the dung; but after having fmoothed. the.furface 
with a fpade, you fhould cover the dung about three 
or four inches thick with good earth, puttingon the 
frames and glaffes as before. In making thefe beds, 
care mull be taken to fettle the dung clofe with a 
fork; and if it be pretty full of long litter, it fhould 
be trod down equally on every part. During the firfl 
week or ten days after the bed is made, you fhould 
cover the glaffes but flightly in the night, and in the 
day-time carefully raife them to let out the fleam: 
but as the heat abates, the covering fhould be increa- 
fed ; and as the bed grows cold, new hot dung fhould 
be added round the fides of it. 

The hot-bed made with tanner’s bark is, however, 
much preferable to that deferibed above, efpecially 
for all tender exotic plants and fruits, which require 
an even degree of warmth to be continued for feveral 
■ months, which cannot be effected with horfe-dung. 

The manner of making them is as follows : Dig a 
trench about three feet deep, if the ground be dry; 
but if wet, it muft not be above a foot deep at moft, 
and muff be raifed two feet above the ground. The 
length mull be proportioned to the frames intended to 
cover it; but it fhould never.be lefs Lhan ten or twelve 
feet, and the width not lefs than fix. The trench 
fhould be bricked up round the fides to the above- 
mentioned height of three feet, and filled in tliefpring 
with the frelh tanners bark that has been lately drawn 
out of their vats and has lain in a round heap, for 
the moiflui e to drain out of it, only three or four 
days : as it is put in, gently beat it down equally 
with a dung-fork; but it muft not be trodden, which 
would prevent its heating, by fettling it too clofe : 
then put on the frame, covering it with glaffes; and 
in about ten days or a fortnight it will begin to heat; 
at which time plunge your pots of plants or feed into 
it,.obferving not to tread down the bark in doing it- 
Thefe beds will continue three or four months in a 
good temper of heat; and if you ftir up the bark 
pretty deep, -and mix a load or two of frefh bark with 
the old when you find the warmth decline, you will' 
preferve its heat two or three months longer. Many 

lay 
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Hotel liy feme hot liorfe-dung in the bottom of the trench 
li tinder the bark ; but this ought never to be pra&ifed 
Hottentots u „i e f s the bed is wanted fooner than the bark would 
' “ v heat of itfelf, and even then there ought only to be a 
finall quantity of dung at the bottom. 

TheJjififflcs which cover thefe beds, Ihould be pro- 
portioned to the feveral plants they arc deligned to 
contain. If they are to cover the ananas or pine¬ 
apple, the back part Ihould be three feet high, and the 
lower part 1 5 inches : if the bed be intended for taller 
plants, the frame mull be made of a depth proportion- 
able to them : but if it be for {owing of feeds, the 
frame need not be above 14 inches high at the back, 
and 7 in the front; by which means the heat will 
be much greater. 

Hor-Hetife. See Stovf. and Hypocavstum. 

HOTEL, a French term, anciently lignifying a 
houi'e or dwelling place.—It is now more commonly 
ufed for the palaces or houfes of the king, princes, and 
great lords. In this fenfe theyfay, the hotel de Conde , 
hotel de Conti, hctel Ju Louvre, &c. 

The grand prevot de l'hotel, is the firftjudge of the 
officers of the king’s houfehold. His jurifdhftion is 
much like that of lord fteward of the houfehold of the 
king of England. 

The hotelde ville is what we call a town houfe or 
town-hall. u . ; • 

h ot el, is likewife ufed for a large inn, alfo for a 
large lodging-houfe ready furnilhed. . 

HOI MAN (Francis), one of the moft learned ci¬ 
vilians in the 16th century. He profefTed ,law at 
Bourges : but, on account of religion, retired to Ge¬ 
neva, read ledtures on civil law there, and publifhed 
books with much ftrength againft the perlecutors, 
though great promifeswere made to engage him nut 
to write anymore in that manner ; but he did not re¬ 
gard their offers. He died at Balil in 1590. His 
. jFranco Gallia is well known, having been done in 
Engl-iflt by lord Molefworth. Someperfons think he 
was the author of Vindicia- contra Tyrannos . All his 
works were printed at Geneva in 1590, in 3 vols 
folio. 

HOTTENTOTS, a people in the fouthern part 
of Africa, whofe country furrounds the empire of Mo- 
nomotapa, in form of ahorfe-fhoe, extending, accord¬ 
ing to Magin, from the Negroeltof Cabo, as far as the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and from thence northward to 
the river Magnjca, or Rio de St Siprita, including 
Mattatan a diftinft kingdom. According to Sanu- 
tus, this coaft, beginning at the Mountains of the 
Moon under the tropic of Capricorn in 23°* S. Lat. 
extends north beyond the Cape to the coaft of Zan- 
guebar ; having the Indian fea on the eaft, the Ethio- 
piconthe weft, the fouthern ocean on the fouth ; 
and on the north the kingdoms of Mattatan, Mono- 
motap'a, and the coaft of Zanguebar, or rather the 
Mountains of the moon, which divide it from the reft 
of the continent. 

The Europeans firft became acquainted with this 
country ill the year r49 " 3 , when Bartholomew Diaz, 
a Portuguefe admiral, difeovered the moft foutherly 
point of Africa now called the Cape of Good Hope, but 
by him Cabo dos totos tormentor, or Cape of all 
Plagues, on account of the ftorms he met with in the 
neighbourhood; but John, then king ©f Portugal, ha¬ 


ving from the account of Diaz concluded that a paf- Kortent«t» 

fage to the Eaft Indies was now difeovered, changed —- 

the name to that of the Cape f Good Hope, which it 
ftill retains. In 1497, it was circumnavigated by 
Vafco de Gama, who made a voyage to India that 
way ; however, it remained ufelefs to Europeans till 
the year i6jo, when Van Riebeck a Dutch furgeon 
firft law the advantages that would accrue to the Eaft 
India company in Holland from a fettlemeatat fuch 
a convenient diftance both from home and from India. 

The colony which he planted lias ever lince continued 
in the hands of the Dutch, has greatly increafed in 
value, and is vifited by all the European fhips trading 
to the Eaft Indies. See Good- Hope. 

The country now poflefied by the Dutch is of pret¬ 
ty confiderable extent, and comprehends that part ol 
the African coaft on the welt called Terra de Natal 
It is naturally barren and mountainous ; but the in- 
duftry of the Dutch hath overcome all natural difficul¬ 
ties, and it now produces not only a fufficiency of all 
the neceffaries of life for the inhabitants, but alfo for 
the refrefhment of all the Europeans who pafs and re- 
pafs that way. 

The coaft abounds in capes,bays, and roads. Thir- 
ty leagues to the eaft of the Cape ot Good Hope, in 
S. Lat. 34. 2r. is another Cape which runs out be¬ 
yond 35°, called by the Portuguefe, who firft doubled 
it , Cabo dos Agulhas, or the Cape of Needles, on ac¬ 
count of fome ftrange variations in the magnetical 
needle obferved as they came near it. Near this Cape 
is aflat Ihore, with plenty offifh : it begins in the 
welt nearafrefh-vaterL-iver, and, extending tyleagues 
in the main fea, ends in the eaft near Fifh-bay. Cabo 
Falfo, fo called by the Portuguefe, whoreturning from 
India iniftook it for the Cape of Good Hope, lies to 
the eaftward between thefe two capes, about eight or 
nine leagues beyond mat of Good Hope. Along the 
coafts, and on both Tides of the Cape ofGood Hope, are 
many fine bays. Twenty-feven leagues to the north- 
weft is Seldonba bay, fo named from a Portuguefe cap¬ 
tain fhipwrecked on the coaft. The largeft and moft 
commodious is Table Bay, on the fouth, and near the 
mountain of that name, fix leagues in circumference, 
with four fathom water clofe to the beach. Oppofite 
10 this bay is Robu Eilan, or theifland of Rabbits, in 
34. 30. S. Lat. 67 leagues eaft from the Cape ofGood 
Hope. Peter Both, in 1661, difeovered a bay, which 
he named Ulee/t, fbeltered only from north winds, iu 
which is afmall ifiand, and on the wefta rivulet of frefli 
water extremely convenient for European mariners. 
Twenty-five or thirty leagues farther eaft, Both dif¬ 
eovered Marfhal Bay, afterwards named by the Portu- 
gufe Seno Formofo. Next to this is Seno de I.ago, 
from its refemblance to a lake. There are feveral 
roads in this bay, and an ifiand called Jlha dos Caos. 

Cabo de S. Francifco, and Cabo das Serras are mark¬ 
ed upon charts b^tw’een thefe two bays. Near the 
latter of thefe capes is Cabo de Arecito, and the 
ifiand Contento ; and fomething more noith-eaftjs 
St Chriftopher’s river, called S an Chrif ovand by the 
Portuguef , and by the Hottentots ‘ Nagod. The 
country beyond this river was called by the Por¬ 
tuguefe, who difeovered it on the day of our Lord’s 
narivhy, Terra de Natal. Between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cabo das Agulhas are the Sweet, 
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Hottentots Salt, and Jagulina rivers, which run into the fea, covers a great deal of humidity; at which times it is Hottentots 

'- v - and Sweet-water river flows from the Table-mountain, of a darker colour,and the wind ifliiing from it is broken, v ’ 

The moll remarkable mountains in thiscountry are, raging by fits of fliort continuance. In its ufual ftate. 
Table-mountain, Devil’s Tower, Lion’s Head, andthe the wind keeps up its firft fury unabated for ono, two. 
Tiger-hills. The three firft lie near Table bay, and three, or eight days ; and fonietimes for a whole month 
furround Table-valley, where the Cape town Hands, together. The cloud feems all the while undimiuilhed, 

(See the article Good-H ope.') Mr Korfter, in his-voyage though little fleeces are from time to time detatched 
informs us, that “ the extremity of Africa towards the from it, and hurried down the fidesof the hills, vanifh- 
fouth is a mafs of high mountains, of which the outer- ingwhen they reach the bottom, fo that during the 
molt are craggy,black, and barren, confiftingof a coarfe ftorm the cloud feems to be fupplied with new matter, 
granite, whichcontainsnoheterogeneousparts,fuchas When the cloud begins to brighten up, thefe fupplies 
petrefied flie-lls. &c. nor any volcanic produ&ious.The fail, and the wind proportionably abates. At length, 
ground gradually rifes on all fides towards the three the cloud growing tranfparent, the wind ceafes. Du- 
mountains which lie round the bottom of the bay, ring the continuance of thefe fouth-eaft winds, the 
keepinglow and level only near the fea-fide, and grow- Table-valley is torn by furious whirlwinds. If they 
ing fomewhat marlhy in the Ifthmus between Falfe blow warm, they arc generally of fliort duration; and 
and Table Bays, where a fait rivulet falls into the lat- in this cafe the cloud foon difappears. This wind 
ter. The marlhy part has fome verdure, but inter- rarely blows till after funfet, and never longer than till 
mixed with a great deal of fand... The higher towards midnight, though the cloud remains ; but then 
grounds, which, from the fea-fide, have a parched it is thin and clear: but when the wind blows cold, it 
and dreary appearance, are, however, covered with is a fure lign that it will laft for fome time, an hour 
an immeufe variety of plants, among which are a at noon and midnight excepted ; when it feems to 
prodigious number of flirubs, but fcarce, one or two lie Hill to recover itfelf, and then lets loofe its fury 
fpccies that deferve the name of trees. There are al- anew. 

fo a fewfmall plantations wherever a little run of wa- The Europeans at the Cape confider the year as di- 
ter moiftens the ground. The afeent of Table-mount yidedinto two feafons, which they term mortfeons. The 
is very fteep and difficult, on account of the number wetmonfoon or winter, and the dry one or fummer. 
of lool'e ftones which roll away under the feet of.the The firfi begins with our fpring in March ; the latter 
traveller. About the middle of the mountain is a bold, with September, when our fummer ends. In the fum- 
gvand chafin,whofe walls are perpendicular,and often mer monfoon reign the fouth-eaft winds already men* 
impending rocks piled up in. firata. Small rills of tinned; which, though they clear'arid render the air 
water ooze out of crevices, or fall from precipices in more healthy, yet make it difficult for Ifiips outward 
drops, giving life to hundreds of plants and low bound to enter Table-bay. In the bad feafon, the 
ihrubs in the chafm. The fummit of the mountain is Cape is much fubjeft to fogs; and the north-weft 
nearly level very barren, and bare of foil; feveral ca- winds and rain make the inhabitants flay much at 
yities, however, arc filled with rain water, or contain home. But there are frequent intermiffions and many 
a fmallquantity of vegetable earth, from whence a clear days till June and July ; when it rains almoft con- 
few odoriferous plants draw their nonrifhment. Some timtally, and from thence till fummer. The weather 
antelopes, howling baboons, folitafy vultures,and toads, in winter is cold, raw, and unpleafant ; but never 
are fometimes to be met with on the mountain. The more rigorous than autumn in Germany. Water ne- 
view from thence is very extenfive and pidtuiefquc. verfreezes to above the rhicknefs of half a crown ; and 
The bay feems a fmall pond or bafon, and the fhips in as foon as the fun appears, the ice is diffolved. The 
it dwindled to little boats ; the town under our feet. Cape is rar.ely vifiied by thunder and lightning, ex- 
and the regular compartments ofits gardens, look like cepting a little- near the turn of the feafons, which ne- 
the work of children.” ' ver does any hurt. During the continuance of the 

Moft accounts of this country that have been pub- fouth-eaft winds which rage in fummer, the Iky isfree 
lifhed mention a furprifing phenomenon which is an- of all clouds except that on the Table and Wind Hills 
nually to be feen on the top of Table-hill from Sep- already mentioned ; but during the north-weft winds, 
tember to March; namely, a white cloud hovering on the air is thick, and loaded with heavy clouds bigwith 
itstop, and called byhWoxsthe Devil’stab/e-cloth. (See rain. If the fouth-eaft winds would ceafe for any 
the article Good-H ope.) This cloud is faid by fome lerigthof time, the air becomes lickly by reafon of the 
to appear at firft no bigger than a barley-corn; then fea-weeds driving alhore and rotting ; hence the Eu- 
increafes to the fize of a walnut, and foon after con- ropeans are at fitch times affefted with head achs and 
vers the whole top of the mount. But, according other diforders: but, pn the other hand, the violence 
to MrKolbcn, it is never lefs, even on its firft appear- of thofe winds fnhjecls thfcrn to inflammations of their 
ance, than the fize of a large ox, often bigger. It eyes, &c. 

hangs in feveral fleeces over the Table-hill and the The natives of this country arc called Hottentots, in 
Wind or Devil’s-hill ; which fleeces,at laft uniting,, their own language ; a word of which it is vain to in¬ 
form a large cloud that covers the fummits of thefe quire the meaning, fince the language of this country 
two hills. After this has refted for fome time with-' can fcarce be learned by any other nation. The Hot- 
out change or motion, the wind burfts out fuddenly tentot language is indeed faid to be a compofition of 
from it with the utraoft fury. The fkirts of the cloud the moft ftrange and difagreeablt founds, deemed by 
arc white, but feem much more compact than the mat- many the dil’grace of fpeecli, without human found or 
ter of common clouds : the upper parts are of a leaden articulation, refembling rather the noife of irritated 
colour. No rain falls from it, but fometitnes it dif- turkies, the chattering of magpies, hoofing of owls, and 

depending 
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Hottentot* depending on extraordinary vibrations, inflexions and 
' v claihingsof the tongue again ft the palate.—If this ac¬ 

count is true, however, it is obvious, that all the re¬ 
lations vve have concerning the religion, &c. of the 
Hottentots derived from thenifelvcs, muft fall to the 
ground, as nobody can pretend to utiderftand a lan¬ 
guage initfelf unintelligible. The manners and cuf- 
toms of thofe people, however, are ealily obfervab'e, 
whether they themlelves give the relation or not; and 
if their language is conlormable to them, it is no 
doubt of a nature fufficiently wonderful. 

Many accounts have been publilhed concerning the 
extreme naftinefs and filthy cuftomsof the Hottentots; 
but from the obfervations of late travellers it appears, 
that thefe have either been exaggerated, or that the 
Hottentots (which is not improbable) have in fonte 
meafure laid aftde their former manners. Dr Sparrman 
deferibes them in much lefs difguftful terms, and M. 
V aillant feems to have been charmed with their inno¬ 
cence and fimplicity. According to the Dodtor, thefe 
people are as tall as the generality of Europeans, tho’ 
more llender in their perfons, which he attributes to 
their fcanty fupplyof food, and not accuftoming them- 
felves to hard labour. The charadleriftic of the na¬ 
tion, however, and which he thinks has not been ob- 
ferved by any one before, is, that they havefmallhands 
and feet in proportion to the other parts of their body. 
The diftance between the eyes appears greater than in 
Europeans, by reafon of the root of the nofe being ve¬ 
ry low. The tip is pretty flat, and the iris of the eye 
has generally a dark-brown call, fometimes approach¬ 
ing to black. Their fltin is of a yellowifh brown, fome- 
thing like that of an European who has the jaundice in 
a high degree: though this colour does not in the leaft 
appear in the whites of the eyes. Their lips are thin¬ 
ner than thofe of their neighbours the Negroes, Caf- 
fres, or Mozambique!. “ In fine (faysour author) their 
mouths arc of a middling fize, and almoft always fur- 
nilhed with a fet of the fineft teeth that can be feen ; 
and, together with the reft of their features, as well as 
their carriage, fltape, and every motion, in Ihort their 
tout ejfevible indicates health and delight, or at leaft 
an air of fans fouct. This carelefs mien, however, dif- 
covers marks at the fame time both of alacrity and rc- 
folution ; qualities which the Hottentots, infadt, can 
Ihow upon occalion.” The hair of the head is black 
and frizzled, (hough not very clofe ; and has fo much 
the appearance of wool, that it would be taken for 
it, were it not for its harftinefs. They have but feldom 
any appearance of a beard, or hair upon other parts of 
their bodies; and when any thing.of this kind happens 
to be vilible, it is always very flight. 

A general opinion has prevailed, that the Hottentot 
women have a kind of natural veil which covers the 
fexual parts ; but this is denied by our author. “ The 
■women (fays he) have no parts uncommon to the reft 
of their fexs but the clitoris and nymphae, particularly 
of thofe who are paft their youth, are pretty much e- 
loagated; a peculiarity which has undoubtedly got 
footing in this nation in confeqnence of the relaxation 
neceffarily produced by the method they have of be- 
fmearing their bodies, their flothfulnefs, and the 
warmth of the climate.” 

The Hottentots be linear all their bodies copioufly 


with fat. mixed up with a little foot. “ This (fays Hotteatos 

our author) is never wiped oft; on the contrary, I ne- -- v - ‘ 

ver faw them ufe any thing to clean their fkins, ex¬ 
cepting that when ingreafing the wheels of their wag¬ 
gons, the r hands were befmeared with tar and pitch, 
they ufed to get it oft very eafily with cow-dung, at 
the fame time rubbing their arms into the bargain up 
to the Ihoulders with this cofmetic; fo that as the dull 
and other filth, together with their footy ointment, and 
the fweat of their bodies muft nccelfarijy, notwith- 
ftandingit is continually wearing off, in feme mea¬ 
fure adhere to the fkin, it contributes not a little to 
conceal the natural hue of the latter, and at the lame 
time to change it from a bright umber-brown to a 
brownilh-yellow colour, obfeured with filth and naf- 
tmefs.”—The Dodtor was enabled to difeover the na¬ 
tural colour of the Hottentots by means of the nicety 
of fome Dutch farmers wives, who had made their 
Hottentot girls wafli and fcour their fkins, that they 
might be lefs filthy in looking al ter the children, or 
doing any other work that required cleanlinefs. Many 
of the colonifts, however, are of opinion., that this ope¬ 
ration of walhing is no improvement to the look of an 
Hottentot; but that their natural yellow is full as dif- 
agreeable as the blacjc or brown colour of the oint¬ 
ment ; and that the walhed Ikin of a native of this coun¬ 
try feems.to be deficient in drel's, like (hoes that want 
blacking. This the Dodtor does not pretend to deter¬ 
mine; though, whatever may be fuppofed deficient in 
look we (hould think, muft be made up in cleanlinefs. 

The Hottentots perfume their bodies, bedaubing 
them all over with the powder of an herb, tlie fin el t 
of which is at once rank and aromatic, approaching 
to tbat,of the poppy mixed with fpices. For this pur- 
pofe they ufe various fpeciesof the diofma, called by 
them buckhu, and which they imagine to be very effi¬ 
cacious in the cure of diforders. One fpecies of this 
plant, growing about Goud’s-rivier is faid to be fo va¬ 
luable, that no more than a thimble-full of its powder 
is given in exchange for a lamb. 

By the ointment of foot and greafe ftuck full of the 
powder of buckhu, a pafte is formed which defends the 
bodies of the Hottentots in a great meafure from the 
adlion of the air; fo that they require very few clothes, 
and in fadt go almoft quite naked. The only cover¬ 
ing of the men conlifts of two leather ftraps, which ge¬ 
nerally hang down the back from the chine to the 
thighs, each of them in the form of an ilbficles tri¬ 
angle, their points upperir,oft, and fattened to a belt 
which goes round their wafte, their bales not being 
above three fingers broad ; fo that the covering they 
form is extremely trifling.Thefeftrapshave very little 
dreffing beftowed upon them, fo that they make a rat¬ 
tling noife as the Hottentot runs along: and our author 
fuppofes that they may produce an agreeable coolnefs 
by fanning him. Belides this, the men have a bag 
or flap made of Ikin which hangs down before, and 
is faftened to the belt already mentioned. The hollow 
part of this feems defigned to receive that which with 
us modefty requires to be concealed ; but being only - 
faftened byafmallpart ofits upper end to a narrow 
belt, in other refpedts hanging quite loofe, it is but a 
very imperfedt concealment; and when the wearer is 
walking, or otherwise in motion,itis none at all. They 

call 
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Hottentots call this purfe die Dutch name of jackal! } it being 
' v alnroft always prepared'of the fkiu of that animal, 
with the hairy fide turned outwards. 

The women cover themfilves. much more fcrupu- 
loufly than the men, having always two, and very of¬ 
ten three coverings like aprons ; though even thefe 
feem to be abundantly fmall for what we would term 
decency in this country. Theout :rmoftof thefe, which 
is the largefl, meafures only from about fix inches to a 
foot in breadth. All of them are made of a ikin well 
prepared and greafed, the outermoft being adorned 
with glafs beads ftrimg in different figures. The out- 
, ermoft reaches about iialf-way down the thighs, the 

middle about a third, or one halt lefs, and the third 
fcarcely exceeds the breadth of the hand. The firft is 
laid to be deftgned for ornament, the fecond as a. de¬ 
fence for modefly, and the third to be ufeful on certain, 
occafions, which, however, are much lefs troublefome 
to the Hottentot than to the European females. Our 
author, with great probability fuppofes, that it was the 
light of this innermofl apron which roifled the reve¬ 
rend Jefuit Tackard, who, on his return to Europe, 
firft propagated the ftories concerning the natural vails 
or excrefcences of the Hottentots.—A ftory was like- 
wife commonly believed, that the men in general had 
but one teliicle, and that fuch as were not naturally 
formed in this manner were artificially madefo. But 
this our author likewife denies ; and though he fays 
that fuch an operation might have been formerly per¬ 
formed upon the males, yet it is not fo now. 

The other garments worn by the Hottentots are 
formed of a fheep’s-fkin with the woolly fide turned 
inwards ; this forming a kind of cloak, which is tied 
forwards over the breaft : though fometimes,inftead of 
a Iheep’s-fkin, fome finaller kind of fur is ufed as a 
material. ■ In warm weather they let this cloak hang 
carelefsly over their fhoulders, fi> that it reaches down 
to the.calves of the legs, leaving the lower part of the 
breaft, ftomach,' and fore-part of the legs and thighs 
bare; bnPiu cold weather they wrap it round them ; 
fo that the fore-part of the body is likewife pretty well 
covered by it as far as the knees: Bat as one lheep-fkin 
is not fufficient for this purpofe, they few on a piece 
on the top at each fide with a thong or catgut. In 
warm weather they fome times wear the woolly fide out¬ 
wards, but more frequently takeoff the cloak altoge¬ 
ther, and/v.rry it under their arm. This cloak or 
k'-rjjt ferves them not only for clothes, but bedding 
alfo ; and in this they lie on the bare ground, drawing 
up their bodies fo clofe, that the cloak is abundantly 
fufficient to-cover them.— 1 he cloaks ufed by the wo¬ 
men differ little from thefe already deferibed, except¬ 
ing only that they have a long peak on them, which 
they turn up ; forming it with a little hood or pouch, 
with the hairy fide inwards. In this they cany their 
little children, to which the mother’s breads are now 
and then thrown over the Ihoulders a cuftom common 
among fome other nations, where thebreaftsof the fe¬ 
males, by continual want of fupport, grow to an enor¬ 
mous length. The men commonly wear no covering 
on their heads, though our author fays he has feen one 
or two who wore a greafy night-cap made of fkin with 
the hair taken off. Thofc who live neareft the colouilts 
have taken a liking to the European hats, and wear 
them flouched all round, or with only one fide turned 


up. The women alfo frequently go bare-headed ; 
though they fometimes wear a cap made in the fhape 
of a fhort truncated cone. This appears to be the fec- 
tion of fome animal’s ftomach, and is perfectly blacked 
by foot and fat mixed up together. Thefe caps are fre¬ 
quently prepared in fuclx a manner as to look fhaggy j 
others have the appearance of velvet; and in our au¬ 
thor’s appearance are not inelegant. Over this they 
fometimes wear an oval wreath or kind of crown 
made of a buffaloe’s hide, with the hair outermoft. 
It is about four fingers breadth in height, and fur- 
rounds the head fo as to go a little way down upon 
the forehead, and the fame depth on the neck behind, 
without covering the upper part of the cap above de¬ 
feribed. The edges of this wreath, both upper and 
under are always fmootb and even; each of thorn fet 
with a row of fmall fhells of the cyprea kind, to the 
number of more than 30, in fuch a mannner, that be¬ 
ing placed quite clofe to one another, their beautiful 
white enamel, together with their mouths, are turned 
outwards. Between two rows of thefe fhells run two 
others parallel, or elfe waved and indented in various 
ways. The Hottentots never adorn their ears or nofes 
as other favages do : though the latter are fometimes 
marked with a black ftreak of foot; at others, though 
more rarely, with a large fpot of red lead ; of which 
lalt, on feftivals and holidays, they likewife put a little- 
on their cheeks. The necks of the men are bare, but 
thofe of the women are ornamented with a thong of 
undrefTed leather, upon which are ftrung eight or ten 
fhells. 1 liefe, which are about the fize of beans, have 
a white ground, with large black fppts of different 
fizes : but as they are always made ufe of in a burnifhed 
ftate, the Dodtor is uncertain whether they be of that 
kind which is received in the Syftema Naturae under 
the name of nerita alb,cilia, or exuvia. Thefe fhells 
are fold at an enormous price, no lefs than a fheep 
for each; and it is faid that they come from the moft 
diftant coaft of Caffraria. Both men and women are 
very fond of European beads, particularly the blue- 
and white ones of.the fize of a pea ; of which they tie 
feveral rows round the middle, and next to the girdles 
which hold the coverings abovtmentioned. Belides 
thefe ornaments, they ufe rings on their arms and legs; 
moft of them made of thick leather ftraps generally cut 
in a circular fhape ; which, by being beat and held 
over the fire, are rendered tough enough tefretain the 
curvature that is given them. From thefe rings it 
has been almoft univerfally believed, that the Hotten¬ 
tots wrap guts about their legs in order to eat them 
occafioualiy. The men wear from one to five or fix 
of thefe rings 011 the arms juft above the wrift, but 
feldom on their legs. The matrons of a higher rank 
have frequently a confiderable number of them both on 
their arms and legs, tfpecially on the latter; fo that 
they are covered with them from the feet up to the 
knees. Thefe rings are of various thickneffes, from 
tliatof a goofe-quill to two or three times that fize. 
Sometimes they are made of pieces of leather forming 
one entire ring ; fo that the arms and feet mult be put 
through them when the wearer wilhes to put them 
on. They "are ftrung upon the kgs, fmall and great, 
without any nicety ; but are fo laige, that they fhake 
and get twifted when the perfon walks. Rings of 
iron or copper, but efpecially of brafs, of the fize of a 
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Hottentots goofe-quill, are confidered as more genteel than thofe 

--- of leather. However, they are fometiincs worn along 

with the latter, to the number ofiixor eight at a time, 
particularly on the arms. The girls are not allowed 
to ufe any rings till they are marriageable. The Hot¬ 
tentots feldom wear any ihoes ; but Inch as they do 
make ufe of are of the lame form with thofe worn by 
the African peafants, by the Eaithonians, and Livo¬ 
nians, as well as by fome Finlanders ; l'o that it is 
impoilible to fay whether they are the invention o l the 
Dutch or the Hottentots thcmfelves. They are made 
of undretl'cd leather, with the hairy fide outward with 
out any other preparation than that of being beat 
and moiflened. II it be a thick and flout hide, as 
that of a buffaloe, it is kept for foine hours in cow- 
dung, which renders it belides very fofl and pliabl'e. 
Some kind of-greafe is afterwards uied for the fame 
purpofe. The Ihoes are then made in the following 
manner. They take apiece of leather, of a rectangu¬ 
lar form, fomething longer and broader than the toot 
of the perlon for whom the flioes are intended; the two 
foremolt corners are doubled up together, and fewed 
down, fo as to cover the fore-part of the foot; but 
this feam may be avoided, and the flioes made much 
neater at the toes, by fitting immediately over them a 
cap taken from the membrane in the knee-joint of the. 
hind-leg of fome animal. In order to make this piece 
of fkin or leather rife up to the height of an inch on 
both Tides of the foot, and dole it in neatly, it is 
pierced with holes at fmall diflances all round the 
edge, as far as the hind quarters; and through thefe 
holes is palled a thong, by which the rim is drawn up 
into gathers. In order to make flrong hind quarters, 
the back part of th e piece of leather is doubled inward, 
and then raifed up and prefled along the heel. The 
ends of the thong or gathering firing are then threaded 
on both fides through the upper edge of the hind¬ 
quarters to the height of about two inches ; they are 
then carried forwards,in order to be drawn through two 
of the abovementioned holes on the infide of each 
rim. Laflly, they are tied over the inflep, or if it be 
thought neceflary to tie the fhoe flill fafler, they are 
carried crols-ways over the inflep, and fo downwards 
under the thong, which comes out from the hind-quar¬ 
ters ; then upwards again over the ancle,and even round 
thelegitfelf if the wearer choofes. Shoes of this kind 
are not without their advantages: they fit as neat upon 
the foot as allocking, and at the fame time preferve 
their form. They are eafily kept foft and pliable by 
conllantly warming them; or if at any time they Ihould 
becomefomewliathard, this is ealily remedied by beat¬ 
ing and greafmg them. They are extremely light and 
cool, by reafon that they do not cover fo much of the 
foot as a common flioe. They wear very well, as they 
are without any feam, and the foies of the Ihoes are 
both tough and yielding. Thefe field flioes, as they 
are called, being made ofalmoA raw leather, are much 
more durable than thofe of tanned leather which are 
burnt up by the African finds, and flip and roll about 
in them ; being alio very ready to be torn in a rocky 
foil which is not the cafe with the others. The Doc¬ 
tor is of opinion, that thefe Ihoes would be particular¬ 
ly ufe ful to failors. 

The huts of the Hottentots are built exactly alike ; 
and we may readily give credit to our author when he 
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tells us, that they are done in a flyle of architedlure Hottentot* 

which does not a little contribute to keep envy from -- 

inlinuating it-felf under their roofs. Some of thefe huts 
are circular, and others of an oblong fliape, refembling 
a round bee-hive or vault; the ground-got being 
from 18 to 24 feet in diameter. The highell are 
fo low, that itis fcarce ever poiliblefor a tniddle-fized 
man to hand upright even in the centre of tlie arch ; 

“ but(fays our author) neither the lownefs thereof nor 
that of the door, which is but jnfl three feet high, can 
perhaps be conlidered as any inconvenience to a Hot¬ 
tentot, who finds 110 difficulty in hooping and crawl¬ 
ing upon aJJ fours, and is at any time more inclined 
to lie down than, to hand. The fire-place is in the 
middle of each hut, by which means the wqlls are not 
fo much expofed to danger from fire. From this fitua- 
tioirof the fire place alfo the Hottemots derive this 
additional advantage, that they can all lit or lie in a 
circle round it, enjoying equally the warmth of the 
fire. The door, low as it is, alone lets in day-light 
or lets out the fmoke ; and fo much are thefe people 
accuhomed to live in fiich fmoky manfions, that their 
eyes are never aftehed by itintheleah, nor even by th#: 
mephitic vapour of the fuel, winch to Europeans would 
be certain death. 

The frame of the arched roof is compofed of Hea¬ 
der rods or fprays of trees. Thefe being previoufty 
bent into a proper form, are laid, either whole or 
pieced, fonie parallel to one another, others croiswile; 
after which they are flrengihcned by binding others 
round them in a circular form with withies. All thefe 
are taken principally from the cliffortm couoides, which- 
grows plentifully in this country near the rivers. Large 
mats are then placed very neatly over this lattice work, 
fo as perfectly to cover the whole. The aperture which 
is left for the door is clofed occafionally by 3 fkin or 
piece of matting. Thefe mats are made of a kind of 
kane or reed in the following manner. The reeds be¬ 
ing laid parallel to one another, are faftened together 
with finews or catgut, or fome kind of catgut which 
they have had an opportunity of getting from the Euro¬ 
peans ; fo that they have it in their power to make 
them as long as they pleafe, and as broad as the 
length of the reeds, which is from fix to ten feet. 

The colonifls make ufe of the fame kind of matting,, 
next to the tilts of their waggoqs, to prevent the fail- 
cloth from being rubbed and worn, and like wife to- 
help to keep out the rain. 

In a craal,o'i Hottentot tillage, the huts-arc moil 
commonly difpofed in a circle, with the doors inwards : 
by which means a kind of court-yard is formed, where- 
the cattle are kept at nights. The milk, as foon as 
taken from the cow, is put to other milk which is 
curdled, and kept in a leather fack with the hairy 
fide inwards as being the more cleanly ; fo that thus 
the milk is never drunk fweet. In fome northern di- 
flricls, where the land is dry and parched, both Hot¬ 
tentots and colonifls are fhepherds. When an Hot¬ 
tentot has a mind to fhift his dwelling, he lays all the 
mats, fkins, and rods, of which it is compofed, on 
the backs of his cattle, which, to a flranger, makes a 
monflrous, unwieldy, and even ridiculous appearance. 

Thereis a fpecies of Hottentotsnanud Bojhiefmen 
who dwell in the woody and mountainous parts, and 
fubfift entirely by plunder.. They ufe roifoned ar¬ 


rows 
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Hottentots rows winch they {hoot from bows about a yard long 

-« and an inch in thicknefs in the middle, very much 

pointed at both ends. Dr Sparrman does not know 
the wood of which they are made, but thinks that 
it is not very elaftic. The firings were made, fome 
of iinews, and others of a kind of hemp, or the 
inner bark of ionic vegetable : but molt of them in a 
very ilovenly manner. The arrows are about a foot 
and an half long, headed with bone, and a trian¬ 
gular bit of iron ; having alfo a piece of quill bound 
on very ftrongly with finews, about an inch and an 
half from the top, in order to prevent it from r being 
eafily drawn out of the flclli- The whole is laflly 
covered over vvitli a very deadly poifon of the con- 
iiltence of an extraft. Their quivers are two feet 
long and four inches in diameter ; and are fuppofed by 
our author to be made of the branch of a tree hollow¬ 
ed out, or more probably of the bark of one of the 
branches taken off whole, the bottom and cover being 
made of leather. It is daubed on the outfide with an 
undhious fubftance which grows hard when dry, and 
is lined about the aperture with the fkin of the yel¬ 
low ferpent, fnppofecLto be the moft deadly in all 
that part of the world. The poifon they make ufe of 
is taken from the moft venomous ferpents ; and, igno¬ 
rant as the Hottentots are, they all know that the 
poifon of ferpents may be fwallowed with fafety. See 
the article Boshiesmeu. 

In the year 1779, Lieutenant William Paterfon, 
who took a long and dangerous excuriiou, from the 
Cape along the eaftern fide of the continent, difeo- 
vered a new tribe of Hottentots, whofe living, he fays 
is in the higheft degree wretched, and who are ap¬ 
parently the dirtieft of all the Hottentot tribes. Their 
drefs is compofed of the {kins of feals and jackals the 
flefli of which animals they feed upon. It a grampus 
happen to be call afliore, they remove their huts to 
the place, and feed upon the carcafe as long as it lafts, 
though perhaps it maybe half rotten by the heat of 
the weather. They befmear their {kins with the oil ; 
by which means they fmell fo exceedingly rank that 
their approach may be thus perceived before they come 
in fight. Their huts, however, are much fuperior to 
thofe of the fouthern Hottentots already deferibed ; 
being higher, thatched with grafs, and furnilhed with 
{tools made of the back-bonesof the grampus. They 
dry their filh in the fun ; as the lieutenant found feve- 
ral kinds of filh near their huts fufpended from poles, 
probably for this purpofe. He found alfo feveral aro¬ 
matic plants which they had been drying. 

With refpect to the religion of the Hottentots, it 
does not appear chat they have any. On being quef- 
tioned on the fubjed of a Creator and Governor of 
the uuiverfc, they anfwer that- they know nothing of 
the matter; nor do they feem willing to receive any 
inftrudion. All of them, however, have the moft firm 
belief in the powers of magic ; from whence it might 
be inferred that they believe in an evil being analogous 
to what we call the devil ; but they pay no religions 
worlhip to him, though from this fource the^ derive 
all the evil that happens, and among thefe evils they 
reckon cold, rain, and thunder. So monftroufly ig¬ 
norant are they, that many of the colonifts afiured Dr 
Span-man, that their Bolhiefmen would abufe the 
N° 158. 


thunder with many opprobrious epithets arid threaten Hottentou 

10 aflault the flafltes of lightning with old {hoes, or any - v -- 

thing that comes firit to hand. Even the moft intel¬ 
ligent among them could not be convinced by all the 
arguments our author could ufe, that rain was not ah 
ways ail evil, and that it would be an unhappy circuin- 
ftance if it were never to rain. “A maxim (fays he), 
from a race of men in oilier refpeds really endowed 
with fome fenfe, and frequently with no fmall degree 
of penetration and cunning, ought, methinks, to be 
conlidered as an indelible religious or fuperftitious no¬ 
tion entertained by them from their infancy, rather 
than as an idea taken up on due deliberaion and con- 
fequent convidion.” 

As the Hottentots have fo ftrong a belief in the 
powers ofmagic, it isno wonder that they have abun¬ 
dance of witches and conjurers among them. Thefe 
will readily undertake any thing, even to put a flop 
to thunder and rain, provided they be well paid for 
their pains; and if it happen to thunder or ram longer 
than the time they promifed, they have always for aa 
excufc, that a more powerful conjurer has put a flop 
to their incantations. Many of the Hottentots be¬ 
lieve that all diforders incident to the human bodyare 
cured by magic. Thewizards arefondof encouraging 
this idea ; but at the fame time take care to employ 
both external and internal remedies. Among the for¬ 
mer may be reckoned a cure performed upon Captain 
Cook in fome of the South Sea, illands, viz. that of 
pinching, cuffing, andkneading thewholc body of the 
patient. To this, however, the Hottentot phyficianS 
add that of pretending tofuckout a bone from fome 
part of the patient’s body. After this it fometimes 
happens that the fickperfon is relieved, and fometimes 
not. In the latter cafe the operation is repeated ; and. 
if he dies, his friends lament that he was bewitched 
beyond the power of any one to affift him. Thefe 
conjurors appear to bepoffefled of confidcrable flight 
of hand. Our author was informed by a colonift, that 
when he was a child, and playing with abone of an ox 
which he drew as a cait, it appeared to his great afto- 
niflnnent to be fucked out of a iickperfon’s back, by 
a wizard ; and as far as he could remember, the pa¬ 
tient recovered foon after. Thefe pretenlions of the 
wizards fometimes render them liable to perfecutions; 
and there is an inftance of a chief named Paloo, who 
ordered a general maffacre among them, in hopes of 
cutting off the perfon who he believed had bewitched 
himfelf. and afllided him with fore eyes. 

The fuperllition of the Hottentots never operates 
in the way of making them afraid in the dark. They 
feem, however, to have fome ideas of a future ftatc, 
as they reproach their friends, when dead with leaving 
them fo foon ; at the fame time admonifliing them 
from henceforth to demean themfelves properly : by 
which they mean, that their deceafed friends {hould 
not come back again and haunt them, nor allow theni- 
felvestobe made ufe of by wizards to bring any mif- 
chief on thofe who furvive them. 

There is a genus of infeds (the mantis) which, it 
has been generally thought, the Hottentots worlhip; 
but our author is fo far from being of this opinion 
that he tells us they have more than once catched fe- 
reral of them for him, aflifted him in flicking pins 
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Hottentots through them ashe did through other infefts. “There 

--v-- is(fays he), however, a diminutive fpecies of this in- 

fed, which fomc think it would be a crime, as well 
as very dangerous, to do any harm to: but this we 
have no more realbn to look upon as any kind of reli¬ 
gious worlhip, than we have to confiderin the fame 
light a certain fuperditious notion prevalent among 
many of the more limple people in our own country 
(Sweden), who imagine that their fins will be forgiven 
them, if they fet a cock-chafer on its feet that has 
happened to fall on its back. The moon, according 
to Kolbe, receives a kind of adoration from the Hot¬ 
tentots ; but the fad is, that they merely take the op¬ 
portunity of her beams, and at the fame time of the 
coolncfs of the night, to amufe themfelves with dan¬ 
cing ; and conlequently have no more thoughts of vvor- 
fhipping her than the Chriltian colonifls who are feen 
at that time drolling in great numbers about theflreets. 
and parading on the done deps with which their houfes 
are ufually encircled.” The conjurors themfelves,ac¬ 
cording to our author, are generally freethinkers, who 
have neither religion nor fuperdition of any kind. 

Lieutenant Paterfon has given the following ac¬ 
count of the Cadres, a nation whom no European 
but himfelf has ever feen, and who inhabit the country 
to the northead of the Cape as far down as 31* 
South Latitude. 

The men are from dve feet ten inches to fix feet 
high, and well proportioned ; and in general manifed 
great courage in attacking lions or other wild beads. 
The nation, at the time he viiited them, was divided 
into two parties, one to the northward, commanded by 
a chief named Chatha Bea, or Tambujhie, which latter 
appellation he had obtained from his mother, a woman 
of an Hottentot tribe named Tambukies. This man 
was the fon of a chief named Pbaroa, who died about 
three years before, and left two fons Cba Cba Bea, and 
another named Dfirika, who claimed the lupreme au¬ 
thority on account of his mother being of the Cadre 
nation. This occafioned a conted between the two 
brothers, in the courfe of which Cba Cba Bea was 
driven out of his territories with a great number of his 
party: after which he took up his reddence at a place 
named Khtuta, where he had an opportunity of en¬ 
tering into an alliance with the Bolhies-men.—The 
Cadres are of a jet black colour, their eyes large, 
and their teeth as while as ivory. The clothing 
of both fexes is nearly the fame ; confiding entirely 
of the hides of oxen, which are made as pliant as cloth. 
The men wear tails of diderent animals tied round 
their thighs, pieces of brafs in their hair, and large 
rings of ivory on their arms : they are likewife adorn¬ 
ed with the hair of lions, feathers fadened on their 
heads, &c. They ufe the ceremony of circumcilion, 
which is ufually performed upon them when they are 
nine years of age. They are very fond of dogs, which 
they exchange for cattle, and will even give two bul¬ 
locks in exchange for one dog which pleafes them. 
They arc expert in throwing lances, and in time of 
war ufe diields made of the hides of oxeit. Through¬ 
out the day the men occupy themfelves in hunting, 
fighting, or dancing ; the women being employed in 
the cultivation of their gardens and corn. They feem 
not to be deditute of the knowledge of agriculture,, as 
they cultivate feveral vegetables which do not natu- 
Vol. VIII. 


rally grow in their own country, viz. tobacco, water- Hottentot, 
melons, a fmall kind ofkidney-beans, and hemp. The — v — 
women alfo make their baikets and the mats on which 
they lie. The men are very fond of their cattle, and 
cut their horns in fuch a manner as to be able to turn 
them into any fltape they pleafe and teach them to an- 
fwer to a whidle. Mr Paterfon is of opinion that the 
country they inhabit is greatly fuperior to any part of 
Africa. 

Of the Dutch fettlcinents and policy at the Cape, 

Mr border gives the following account. 

“ The income of the governor here is very confi- 
derable ; for, befides a dxed appointment and the 
ufe of houfes, gardens, proper furniture, and every 
thing that belongs to his table, he receives about 10 
dollars for every leagre of wine which the company 
buy of the farmer in order to be exported to Batavia. 

The company allows the fum of 40 dollars for each 
leagre, of which the farmer receives but 24; what 
remains is fhared between the governor and fecond or 
deputy; the former taking two thirds, which fome- 
times are faid to amount to 4600 dollars per annum. 

The deputy governor has the diredtion of the com¬ 
pany's whole commerce here, and ligns all orders to 
the different departments under him, as well as the 
governor to others. He and the fifeal have the rank 
of upper koopman. The fifeal is at the head of the po¬ 
lice, and fees the penal laws putin execution : his in¬ 
come confiflsof fines, and of the duties laid on cer¬ 
tain articles of commerce : but if he be flridt in exact¬ 
ing them, he isuniverfally detefted. The found policy 
of the Dutch has likewife found it neceffary.to place 
the fifeal as a check, to overawe the other officers of 
the company, that they may not counteract the inte- 
reftsof their mailers or infringe the laws of the mo¬ 
ther-country. He is, to that end, commonly well 
verfed in juridical affairs, and depends folelyupon the 
mother-country. The major (at prefent Mr Von 
Perhn, who received us with great politenefs) has the 
rank of koopman, or merchant; this circumftance fur- 
prifes a flranger, who, in all other European Hates, is 
ufed to fee military honours confer diflinCtioii and pre¬ 
cedence ; and appears fill] more lingular to one who 
knows the contrail in this particular between Holland 
and Ruffia, where the idea of military rank is annexed 
to every place, even that of a profeffor at the univer- 
fity. The number of regular foldiers at this colony 
amounts to about 700 : of which 400 form the gar- 
rifon of the fort, near the Capetown. The inhabi¬ 
tants capable of bearing arms form a militia of 4000 
men ; of whom a confiderable part may be affiembled 
in a few hours, by means of fignals made front alarm- 
places in different parts of the country. W e may from 
hence make fome ultimate of the number of white 
people in this colony, which is at prefent fo extenfivc 
that the diftant fetilements are above a month’s jour¬ 
ney front the Cape; but thofe remote parts lie. 
fomedmesmore than a day’s journey from each o- 
tlier, are furrounded by various nations of Hotten¬ 
tots, and too frequently feel the; want of protec¬ 
tion from their own government at that diltance. 

The Haves in this colony are at leaf! in the proportion 
of five or more to one white perfon. The principal in¬ 
habitants at the Cape have,fometimes from 201030 
flavcs; which are in general treated with great lenity, 
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Hottentots and fometimesbecome great favourites with their ma- town every year : but lions and buffaloes, and the fa- Hottentot* 

* „ fters, who give them very good clothing, but oblige tigue of the journey, deftroy numbers of their cattle '--- - 

them to wear neither flioes nor (lockings, referving before they can bring them fo far. They commonly 
t.hefe articles to themfelves. The (laves are chiefly take their families with them in large waggons covered 
brought from Madagafcar, and alittle veflel annually with linen or leather, fpread over hoops, and drawn 

goes from the Cape thither on that trade ; there are, by 8, to, and fometimes 12 pair of oxen. They bring 

however, beiidesthem, anumber.of Malays and Ben- butter, mutton-tallow, the flefh and fkins of fea-cows 
galefe, and fome negroes. The colonifts themfelves (hippopotamus), together with lion and rhinoceros’ 
are for the greatefl part Germans, with fome families fkins to fell. They have feveral (laves, and commonly 
of Dutch, and fome of French Proteftants. Thecha- engage in their fervice feveral Hottentots of the poorer 
racier of the inhabitants of the town is mixed. They fort,and (as we were told) ofthe tribe called Boshies- 
are induflrious, but fond of good living, hofpitable, men, Bofchemans, or Bujhmen, who have no cattle of 
and focial; though accuftomed tohiretheit appartments their own, but commonly fubfift by hunting, or by 
to ftrangers for the time they touch at this fettlement, - committing depredations on their neighbours. The 
andufefltobe complimented with rich prefents of opulent farmers fet up a young beginner by intruding 
fluffs, &c. by the of-xers of merchant fhips. They to his care a flock of 400 or 500 Iheep, which he leads 
have no great opportunities of acquiring knowledge, to a diflant fpot, where he finds plenty ofgoodgrafs 
there being no public fchools of note at the Cape; and water ; the one-half of all the lambs which are 
their young men are therefore commonly fent to Hoi- yeaned fall to his fhare, by which means he foon be- 
land for improvement, and their female education is comes as rich as his benefadtor. 
too much ncgledted. A kind of diftike to reading, “ Though the Dutch company feem evidently to 
and the want of public amufements, make their con- difeourage all new fettlers, by granting no lands in 
verfationuninterefling, and too frequently turn it upon private property; yet the prodvidls of the country 
fcandal, which is commonly carried to a degree of in- have of late years fufficed not only to fupply the ides 
vcteracy peculiar to little towns. The French, Eng- of France and Bourbon with corn, but likewife to 
lifh, Portuguefe, and Malay languages, are very com- furnifh the mother-country with feveral fhip-loads. 
rnonly fpoken, and many of the ladies have acquired Thefe exports would certainly be made at an eafier 
them. This circumftance, togetherwith the accom- rate than at prefent, if thefettlements did not extend 
plifhments of finging, dancing, and plying a tune on fo far into the country, from whence the produdls 
the lute, frequently united in an agreeable perfon, muff be brought to the Table-bay by land-carriage, 
make amends for the want of refined manners and de- on roads which are almoft impafiable. The internie- 
licacy of fentiment. Thereare, however, among the diate fpaces of uncultivated land between the different 
principal inhabitants perfons of both fexes, whofe fettlements are very extenfive, and contain many fpots 
whole deportment, extenfive reading, and well-culti- fit for agriculture ; but one of the chief-reafons why 
vatedunderftanding, would be admiredand diflinguifh- the colonifts arefo much divided and fcattered through - 
ed even in Europe. Their circumftances are in gene- out the country, is to* be met with in another regula- 
raleafy, and very often affluent, on account of tire cheap tion ofthe company, which forbids every new fettler 
rate at which theneceflaries oflife are to be procured ; to eftablilh himfelf within a mile of another. It is 


but they feldom amafs (uch prodigious riches here as 
at Batavia ; and I was told the greatefl; private fortune 
at the Cape did not exceed 100,000 dollars, or about 
22,5001. flerling. 

“ The farmers in the country are very plain hofpi¬ 
table people; but thofe who dwell in the remotefl 
fettlements feldom come to town, and are faid to be 
very ignorant: This maybe eafily conceived,becaufe, 
they have no better company than Hottentots, their 
dwellings being often feveral days journey afunder, 
which mult in a great meafure preclude all intercourfe. 
The vine is cultivated in plantations within the com- 
pafsof a few days journey from the town ; which were 
cflablilhed by the firfl colonifts, and of which the 
ground was given in perpetual property to them and 
their heirs. The company at prefent never part with 
the property of the ground, but let the furface to the 
farmer for an annual rent, which, though extremely 
moderate, being only 25 dollars for 60 acres, yet does 
not give fufficient encouragement to plant vineyards. 
The diftant fettlements, therefore chiefly raife corn 
and rear cattle; nay, many ofthe fettlers entirely 
follow the latter branch of ruftic employment, and 
fome have very numerous flocks. We were told there 
were two farmers who had each 15000 Iheep, and 
oxen in proportion ; and feveral who poflefled 6000 or 
8000 Iheep, of which they drive great droves to 


evident, that if this fettlement were in the hands of 
the commonwealth, it would have attained to a great 
population, and a degree of opulence and fplendor of 
which it has not the lead hopes at prefent : but a pri¬ 
vate company of Eaft-India merchants find their ac¬ 
count much better in keeping all the landed property 
to themfelves, and tying down the colonift, left he 
fhouid become too great and powerful. 

“The wines made at the Cape are of the greatefl; 
variety poffible. The beft, whichismade at M. Vander 
Spy’s plantation of Conftantia, is fpoken of in Europe 
more by report than from real knowledge ; 3oleagres 
(or pipes) at the utrnoft are annually raifed of this 
kind, ana each leagre fells for about 501. on the fpot. 
Thevinesfrom which itis made were originally brought 
from Shiraz in Perfia. Several other forts grow in the 
neighbourhood of that plantation, which produce a 
Iweet rich wine, that generally paffes for genuine C011- 
ftantia in Europe. French plants of burgundy, muf- 
cade, and frontignac, have likewife been tried, and 
have fucceeded extremely well, fometimes producing 
wines fuperior to thofe of the original foil. An ex¬ 
cellent dry wine, which has a flight agreeable tartnefs, 
is commonly drank in the principal families, and is 
made of Madeira vines tranfplanted to the Cape. Se¬ 
veral low forts, not entirely difagreeable, are raifed in. 
great plenty, and fold at a very cheap rate ; fo that 
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Ilottmgcr the Tailors of the Eaft-India fhips commonly indulge 
II themfelvcs very plentifully in them whenever they 
Hove don. conle af} 10 re. 

“ The produdfs of the country fupply with provi- 
fions the fliips of all nations which touch at the Cape. 
Corn, flour, bifeuit, falted beef, brandy and wine, 
are to be had in abundance, and at moderate prices ; 
and their frelh greens, fine fruits, good mutton and 
beef, are excellent reftoratives to Teamen who have 
made along voyage.” 

HOTTINGER (John Henry), born at Zorich in 
Switzerland in 1620, profelfed the Oriental languages 
at Leyden, and was elleemed by all his learned col¬ 
leagues. He was drowned, with part of his family, 
in the river Lemit, in the year 1667. He wrote a pro- 
digious'number of works ; the principal of which are, 
1. Exercitationes Anti-Morinianx de Pentateucho, Sa- 
maritano, 4m ; in which he defends the Hebrew text 
agaiuft father Morin. 2. Hijleria Qricutalis, 410. 
3. Bibliothecarins quadripartitus. 4. Thefaurns Fhil- 
clogicu; Sacra 1 Scriptura , 4to. 5. Hijtoria Ecclejiajlica. 

6 . Promptuariuvi , five Bibliotheca Orientalis, 4to. 

7. Difertationes mifcellana , &c. 

HOTTONIA, water-violet: A genus of the 

monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the 21ft order. Precis . The corolla is falver- 
fltaped; the ftamina are placed in the tube of the co¬ 
rolla ; and the capfule is unilocular. There is but 
one fpecies, viz. the paluftris, with a naked flalk. 
It grows naturally in the Handing waters in many 
parts of England. The leaves, which are for the moft 
part immerfed in water, are finely winged and flat like 
moft of the fea-plants ; and at the bottom have long 
fibrous roots, which ftrike into the mud: the flower- 
ftalks rife five or fix inches above the water, and to¬ 
ward the top have two or three whorls of purple flow¬ 
ers terminated by a fmall duller of the fame. Thefe 
flowers have the appearance of thofeof the ftock-gilli- 
flower, fo make a pretty appearance on the furface of 
the water. It may be propagated in deep Handing 
waters, by procuring the feeds when they are ripe, from 
the places of their natural growth ; which fhould be 
immediately dropped into the water in thofe places 
where they are defigned to grow, and the fpring fol¬ 
lowing they will appear; and if they are hot difturb- 
ed, they will foon propagate thetnfelves in great plen¬ 
ty.—Cows eat this plant; fwine refufe it. 

Houbr/ ken (Jacob), a celebrated engraver, whofe 
great excellence confiftedintheportraitline. His works 
are diftinguiflied by an admirable foftnefssnd delicacy 
of execution, joined with good drawing, and a fine tafte. 
If his beft performances have ever been furpaffed, it is 
in the mafterly determination of the features, which we 
find in the works of Nanteuil, Edelink, and Drevet : 
this gives an animation to the countenance, more ea- 
fily to be felt than deferibed. His works are pretty 
numerous ; and moft of them being for Englifh publi¬ 
cations, they are fufiiciently known in that country. 
In particular the greateft and beft part of the collection 
of portraits of Illuftrious men, publilhed in London by 
I. and P. Knapton, were by his hand. 

HOVEDON (Roger de), born of an illuftrious fa¬ 
mily in Yorklhire, moft probably at the town of that 
same now called Howden, fome time in the reign of 
Henry I. After he had received the firft parts of edu¬ 


cation in his native country, he ftudied the civil and Tima 
canon law, which were then become moft iafhionable |l 
and lucrative branches of learning. Ke became do- Hou nd 
meftic chaplain to Henry II. who employed him to v 
tranfaCt feveral ecclefiaflical affairs : iu which he ac¬ 
quitted hintfelf with honour. But his moft meritori¬ 
ous work was his annals of England, from A. D. 731, 
when Bede’s ecclefiaflical hiltory ends, to A.D. 1202. 

This work, which is one of the moft voluminous of 
ancient hiftories, is more valuable for the fincerity 
with which it is written, and the great variety of faCts 
which it contains, than for the beauty of its ftyle, or 
the regularity of its arrangement. 

HOUGH, Ham, in the manege, the*joint of the 
hind-leg of a beaft, which connects the thigh to the 
leg. See Ham. 

To Hough , or cut the Houghs, is to ham-ftring, or 
to difable by cutting the finews of the ham. 

HOULIERES (Antoniette de), a French lady, 
whofe poetry is highly elleemed in France. Her 
works and thofe of her daughter have been collected 
and printed together in two volumes. Moft of the 
Idyls, particularly thofe on fheep and birds, furpafs 
every thing of the kind in the French language : the 
thoughts and expreflions are noble, and the ftyle 
pure, flowing, and chafte. Mademoifelle des Hou- 
liere? carried the poetic prize in the French academy 
againft Fontenelle. Both of thefe ladies were mem¬ 
bers of the academy of Ricovatri the mother was 
alfo a member of the academy of Arles. Thofe who 
defire to be more particularly acquainted with the 
hiftory of Madam des Houlieres, may confult her life 
prefixed to her works in the Paris edition of 1747, 

2 vols i2mo. 

HOUSLWORTHY, a large town of Devonfhire, 
feated between two branches of the river Tamer, 
having a good market town for corn and provifions. 

W. Long. 4. 42. N. Lat. yo. yo. 

HOUND. See Canis, Blood-H ound, or Gnu-Hound. 

Training of Hounds. Before we fpcak of the me¬ 
thods proper to be ufed for this purpofe, it will be ne- 
ceffary to point out the qualities which fportfmen de¬ 
fire to meet with in thefe animals. It is generally un- 
derftood, that hounds of the middle fize are the moft 
proper, it being remarked, that all animals of that de- 
feription are ftronger than either fuch as are very fmall 
or very large. The lhape of the hound ought to be 
particularly attended to; for if he be not well propor¬ 
tioned, he can neither run fail nor do much work. 

His legs ought to be ftraight, his feet round, and not 
very large ; his Ihoulders back ; his breaft rather u ide 
than narrow; his cheft deep, his back broad, his 
head fmall, his neck thin; his tail thick and bufhy, 
and if he carry it well fo much the better. None of 
thofe young hounds which are out at the elbows, or 
fuch as are weak from the knee to the foot, fhould 
ever be taken into the pack. That the pack may 
look well, it is proper that the hounds fhould be as 
much as poffible of a fize: and if the animals be 
handfome at the fame time, tjie pack will then be 
perfeCt. It muft not, however, be thought, that this 
contributes any tiling to the goodnefs of a pack ; for 
very unhandfome packs, confifting of hounds entirely 
different in fize and colour, have been known to afford 
very good fport. It is only neceflary that they fhould 
run well together; to which indeed an uniformity in 
4 R 2 fize 
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Houni. fize and fhape would feem to contribute in fome de- 
' v gree. The pack that can run ten miles, or any other 
confiderable fpace, in the Jhorteft time, may be laid to 
go fafteft, though the hounds taken feparately might 
be conliderably inferior to others in fwiftnefs. A 
pack of hounds, conlidered in a collective body, go 
fait in proportion to the excellence of their nofcs and 
the head they carry. Packs which are compofed of 
hounds of various kinds feldom run well. When the 
packs are very large, the hounds are feldom fufficiently 
hunted to be good ; twenty or thirty couple therefore, 
or at moll forty, will be abundantly fufficient for the 
keenelt fportfman in the country, as thus he may be 
enabled to hunt three or even four times a week. The 
number of hounds to be kept, muft, however, in a 
confiderable degree, depend on the flrength of the 
pack and the country in which you hunt. They Ihould 
be left at home as feldom as poffible ; and too many old 
hounds Ihould not be kept. None ought to be kept 
above five or fix feafons, though this alfo is fomewhat 
uncertain, as we have no rule for judging how long 
a hound will laft. 

In breeding of hounds, confiderable attention ought 
to be pait^ to the dog from whom you breed. All 
fuch are to be rejected as have a tender nofe, as are 
babblers or jkirters. An old dog fhould never be put 
to an old bitch ; nor Ihould any attempts be made to 
crofs the breed unlefs in a proper and judicious man- 
t mfay ner .Mr Beckford f informs us that he has feen fox- 
Hunting. hounds bred out of a Newfoundland dog and fox¬ 
hound bitch ; the whelps were monftroufly ugly, an-d 
had other bad qualities befides. The crols moftlike- 
ly'to be of fervice to a fox-hound is the beagle. The 
reafon of crofting the breeds fometimes is, that the 
imperfections of one may fometimes be remedied by 
another. The months of January, February, and 
March, are the bell for breeding ; late puppies feldom 
thrive. After the females begin to grow big with 
young, it will not be proper to let them hunt any 
more, or indeed to remain for a much longer time in 
the kennel. Sometimes tliefe animals will have an 
extraordinary number of whelps. Mr Beckford in¬ 
forms us that he has known a bitch have 1 5 puppies at 
a litter; and lie allures us, that a friend of his in¬ 
formed him, that a hound in his pack brought forth 
16, all of them alive. In tliefe cafe3 it is proper to 
put fome of the puppies to another bitch, if you want 
to keep them all; bnt if any are deltroyed, the belt 
coloured ought to be kept- The bitches Ihould not 
only have plenty of flefli, but milk alfo ; and the pup¬ 
pies Ihould not be taken from them till they are able 
to take care of themfelves : their mothers will be re¬ 
lieved when they learn to lap milk, which they will do 
in a Ihort time. After the puppies are taken away 
from their mothers, the litter Ihovld have three purg¬ 
ing balls given them, one every other morning, and 
plenty of whey the intermediate day. If a bitch bring 
only one or two puppies, and you have another that 
will take them, by putting the puppies to her, the for¬ 
mer will foon be fit to hunt again. She fhould, how¬ 
ever, be firft phylicked, and it will alfo be of fervice 
to anoint her dugs with brandy and water. 

Whelps are very liable to the diftemper to which 
dogs in general are fubjeCt, and which frequently 
makes great havoc among them at their walks; and 
this is fuppofed by Mr Beckford to be owing to the 


little care that is taken of them. e< If the diflemper Hound, 
(fays he) once get among them, they muft all have -—v— 
it: yet notwithftanding that, as they will be conftanc- 
ly well fed, and will lie warm (in a kennel built on 
purpofe), 1 am confident it would be the faving of 
many lives. If you Ihould -adopt this method, you 
muft remember to ufe them early to go in couples : 
and wheii they become of a proper age, they muft be 
walked out often ; for fhould they remain confined, 
they would neither have the health, lhape, or under- 
ftanding, which they ought to have. When I kept 
harriers, I bred up lome of the puppies at a diftant 
kennel; but having no fervants there to exercife them 
properly, I found them much inferior to fitch.of their 
brethren as had the luck to furvive tlje many difficul¬ 
ties and dangers they had undergone at their walks; 
thefe were afterwards equal to any thing, and afraid 
of nothing; wliilft thofe that had been nurfed with f6 
much care, were weakly, timid, and had every difad- 
vantage attending private education. I have often 
heard as an excufe for hounds not hunting a cold 
feent, that they were too high-bred , 1 confefs I know 

not what that means : but tills I know, that hounds 
are Frequently too ill-bred to be of any fervice. It is 
judgment in the breeder, and patience afterwards in 
the huntfman, that makes them bunt. 

“ When young houndsarefirft taken in, they fhould 
be kept feparate from the pack; and as it will happen 
at a time of the year when there is little or no hunt¬ 
ing, you hi ay eafily give them up one of the kennels 
and grafs court adjoining. Their play frequently ends 
in a battle; it therefore islefs dangerous where all are 
equally matched.—If you find that they take a diflike 
to any particular hound, the fafeft way will be to re¬ 
move him, or it is probable they will kill him at laft. 

When a feeder hears the hounds quarrel in the 
kennel, he halloos to them to flop them; he then 
goes in among them, and flogs every hound he can 
come near. How much more reafonable, as well as 
efficacious, would it be, were he to fee which were the 
combatants before he fpeaks to them. Punilhment 
would then fall, as it ought, on the guilty only. In all 
packs there are fome hounds more quarrelfome than 
the reft ; and it is to them we owe all the mifehief 
that is done. If you find chaftifement cannot quiet 
them, it may be prudent to break their holders ; for 
fince they are not neceffary to them for the meat they 
have to eat, they are not likely to ferve them in any 
good purpofe. Young bounds fhould be fed twice a 
day, as they feldom take kindly to the kennel meat 
at firft, and the diftemper is molt apt to feize them at 
this time. It is better not to round them till they are 
thoroughly fettled; nor Ihould it be put off till the 
hot weather, for then they would bleed too much. It 
may be better perhaps to round them at their quar¬ 
ters, when about fix months old ; fhould it be done 
fooner, it wouldmake their ears tuck up. Thetailing of 
them is ufually done before they are put out; it might 
be better, perhaps, to leave it till they are taken in. 

Dogs muft not be rounded at the time they have the 
diftemper upon them, as the lofs of blood would 
weaken them too much. 

“ If any of the dogs be thin over the back, or any 
more quarrelfome than the reft, it will be of ufe to 
cut them : I alfo fpay fuch bitches as I ffiall not want 
to breed from; they are more ufeful, are flouter, and 

arc 
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Mound, arc always in better order ; befides it is abfolutely ne- 
~v— ceflary if yon hunt late in the tyring, or your pack 
will be very fhort for want of it. The latter operation, 
however, does not always fncceed ; it will be necelfary 
therefore to employ a fkilful perfon, and one on whom 
you can depend ; for it it be ill done, though they 
cannot have puppies, they will go to heat notwith¬ 
standing. They Ihould be kept low for Several Jays 
before the operation is performed, aud mutt be fed on 
thin meat lor fome time after.” 

It is impofiible to determine how many young hounds 
ought to be bred in order to keep up the pack, as 
this depends altogether on contingencies. The defi¬ 
ciencies of one year mult be Supplied by the next; but 
it is probable, that from 30 to 35 couple of old hounds 
and from eight to twelve couple of young ones, will 
anfwer the purpofe where no more than 40 couple are 
to be kept. A considerable number, however, ought 
always to be bred; for it is undoubtedly, and evidently 
true, that th?fe who breed the greateit number of 
hounds mull expett the bell pack. 

After the hounds have been rounded, become ac¬ 
quainted with the huntfman, and anfwer to their 
names,they ought to be coupled together, and walked 
out among fheep. Such as are particularly ill natured 
ought to have their couples loofe about their necks in 
the kennel till they become reconciled to them. The 
moll ftubborn ought to be coupled to old hounds ra¬ 
ther than to young ones ; and two dogs fliould not be 
coupled together when you can avoid it. As young 
hounds are aukward at firft, a few ought only to be 
Set out at a time with people on foot, and they will 
Soon afterwards follow a horfe. When they have been 
walked out often in this manner atnongft the fheep, 
theyfhould be uncoupled by a few at a time, aud thole 
chaflifed who offer to run after the fheep ; but it will 
be difficult to reclaim them if they have once been 
allowed to tafte blood. Some are- accuflumed to cou¬ 
ple the dogs with a ram in oraer to break them from 
fheep ; but this is very dangerous for both parties. 
Mr Beckford relates a ffory of a nobleman who put a 
large ram into his kennel in order to break his hounds 
from fheep: but when he came fome time after to fee 
how nobly the ram defended himfelf, he found him en¬ 
tirely eaten up, and the hounds gone to fleep after 
having filled their bellies. 

When hounds are to be aired, it is bell to take them 
oat fepaiately, the old ones one day, and the young 
another: though, if they are to have whey f rom a di- 
flant dairy, both old and young may be taken out 
together, obferving only to take the young hounds 
in couples, when the old ones are along with them. 
Young hounds are always apt to fall into mifcliief, and 
even old ones when idle will be apt to join them. Mr 
Beckford mentions a whole pack running after a flock 
of fheep through the mere accident of ahorfe-falling, 
and then running away. 

With regard to the firft entering of hounds to 
a feent, our author gives fuch directions as have fub- 
jefted him to a fevere charge of inhumanity. We 
fhall give them in his own words. “ You had belter 
enter them at their own game it will fave you much 
trouble afterwards. Many dogs I believe, like that 
feent bell which they were firft blooded to: but be this 
as it may, it is moft certainly reafonable to ufe them 
to that which it is intended they fliould hunt. It may 


not be amifs firft when they begin to hunt to pul light Her 
collars on them. Young hounds may eafily get out of ' ^ 

their knowledge ; and fhy ones, after they have been 
much beaten, may not choofe to return home. Col¬ 
lars, in that cafe in ay prevent their being loft.—You 
fay you like to fee your young hounds run a trail- 
feent.—I have no doubt that you /would be glad to let 
tijtni run over an open down, where you could lb eafily 
obferve their aftion and their fpeed. I cannot think 
the doing of it once or twice could hurt your hounds; 
andyet as a tyortfinait 1 dare 110L recommend h to yon. 

All that 1 can fay is, that,it would be lefs bad than 
entering them at hare A cat is as good a trail as any, 
but on no account fhould any trail be ufed after jour 
hounds are ftooped to a feent. I know an old fportf 
man who enters his young hounds firft at a cat which 
he drags along the ground for a mile or two,at the end 
of which he tnrns out a badger, firft taking caie 
to break his teeth; he takes about a couple of old 
hounds along with the young ones to hold them on. 

He never enters his young hounds but at vermin; fin 
he fays, Train up a child in the way he fliould go 
and then when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

Hounds ought to be entered as foon as poffible, 
though the time muft be uncertain, as it depends on 
the nature of the country in which they are. In corn 
countries hunting may not be practicable till the corn 
is cut down ; but you may begin fooner in grafs coun¬ 
tries, and at any time in woodlands. “ If (fays Mr 
Beckford) you have plenty of foxes, and can afford to 
make a facrifice of fome of them {or the fake of making 
your young hounds fteady, take them firft where you 
have leaf! riot, putting fome of the fteadieft of your 
old hounds among them. If in fuch a place you are 
fortunate enough to find a litter of foxes, you may 
allure yourfelf yon will have but little trouble with 
your young hounds afterwards.—-If, owing to a fear- 
city of foxes, you Ihould (loop your hounds at hare, 
let them by no means have the blood of her ; nor, for 
the fake of confiftency, give them much encourage 

ment. Hare-hunting has one advantage;-hounds 

are chiefly in open ground, where you can eafily 
command them; but notwithftanding that, if foxes 
be in tolerable plenty keep them to their own game 
—Frequent hallooing is of ufe with young hounds, 
it keeps them forward, prevents their being loft, and 
hinders them from hunting after the reft. The oftener 
therefore that a fox is feen and hallooed, the better. 

1 by no means, however, approve of much hallooing 
to old hounds ; though it is true that there is a time 
when hallooing is of ufe, a time when it does hurt, 
and a lime when it is perfectly indifferent: but long 
practice and great attention to hunting can only teach 
the application. 

“ Hounds at their firft entrance cannot be encou¬ 
raged too much. When they are become handy, love 
a feent, and begin to know what is right, it will then 
be foon enough to chaftife them for what is wrong; in 
which cafe 011c fevere beating will fave a great deal of 
trouble. When ahound is flogged,the whipper-in fliould 
make ufe of his voice as well as bis whip. If any be 
very unfteady, it will not be amifs to fend them out by 
themfelves when the men gooutto exercifetheirhorfes. 

If yon have hares in plenty, let home be found fitting 
and turned out before them ; and you will find that 
the moft riotous will not run after them. If you hir 
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Hound, tend them to be Beady from deer, they fhonld often 
' '' fee deer, and then they will not regard them ; and if 

after a probation of this kind you turn out a cub before 
them with fome old bounds to lead them on, you may 
alfitre yourfelf they will not be unfieady long. ” 

It is proper to put the young hounds into the pack 
when they Hoop to a fcent, become handy, know a 
rate,, and flop eafily. A few only are to be put to the 
pack at a time: and it is not advifable even to begin 
this till the pack have been out a few times by tliean 
felves, and “ are gotten well in blood.” They fhould 
below in flelh when you begin to hunt; the ground be¬ 
ing generally hard at that tint e,fo that they are liable to 
be (haken.— By bounds being handy, our author means 
their bdlng ready to do whatever is required of them; 
and particularly, when call, to turn eaiily which way 
the huntfntan pleafes. 

Mr Beckford begins to hunt with his young hounds 
in Augufi. The huntfmanin the preceding months 
keeps his old hounds healthy by giving them proper 
exercife, and gets his young hounds forward ; and for 
this purpofe nothing anfwers fo well as taking them 
frequently out. The lnmtfman Ihould go along with 
them, get frequently offhis liorfe, and encourage them 
to come to him:—too much reflraint will frequently 
incline the hounds to be riotous. Our author frequent¬ 
ly walks out his hounds among iheep, hares, and deer. 
Sometimes he turns down a cat before them, which 
they kill: and when the time of hunting approaches 
he turns out young foxes or badgers; taking out fome 
of the mod Beady of his old hounds to lead on the 
young ones. Small covers and furze-brakes are drawn 
with them to ufe them to a halloo, and to teach them 
obedience. If they find improper game and hunt it, 
they are Bopped and brought back ; and as long as 
they will Bop at a rate, they are not to be chaBifed. At 
fueli times as they are taken out to air, the huntfman 
leads them into the country in which they are defigned 
to hunt; by which means they acquire a knowledge 
of the country, and cannot mifs their way home at any 
time afterwards. When they begin to hunt- they are 
firB brought into a larger cover of his own which has 
many ridings cut in it; and where young foxes are 
turned out every year 011 purpofe for them. After 
they have been hunted for fome days in this manner, 
they a e fent to more diBant covers, and more old 
ho mrls added to them. There they continue to hunt 
till they are taken into the pack, which is feldom later 
than the beginning of September ; for by that time 
they will have learned what is required of them, and 
feldom give much trouble afterwards. In September 
he begins t® hunt in earneB; and after the old hounds 
having killed a few foxes, the'young ones are put into 
the pack, two or three couple at a time, till all have 
hunted. They are then divided; and as he feldom has 
occalion to take in more than nine or ten couple, one 
half are raken out one day, and the other the next, till 
thfy are Beady. 

To render fox hunting complete, no young hounds 
Ihould be takeii into the pack the firB feafon ;---are- 
quifite too cxpenlive for moB fportfmen. The pack 
Ihould conliBof about 40 couple of hounds, that have 
hunted one, two, three, four, or five feafons. The 
young pack Ihould confifi of about 20 couple of young 
hounds, and an equal number of old ones. They ihould 
have a feparate eBablilhment, and the two kennels 


fhould not be too near one another. When the feafon Houtiflow 
is over the beB of the young hounds ihould be taken (j 
into the pack, and the draught of old ones exchanged Hour, 
for them. Many nmfi be bred to enable a fportfman ' * 1 

to take in 20. couple of young hounds every feafon.' 

It will always' be eafy to keep up the number of old 
hounds; for when your own draf t is not fufficient, 
drafts from other packs may be obtained, and at a 
fin all expence. When young hounds are hunted toge¬ 
ther for the firB feafon,- and have not a fufficient num¬ 
ber of old ones along with them, it does more harm 
than good. 

Kennel for Hovsds. See Kennel. 

HOUNSLOW, a town of Middlefex, 10 miles from 
London. It is fituated on a heath of the fame name ; 
and belongs to two pariihes, the north fide of thefireet 
to Hefion, and the fouth fide to Ifleworth. It is fitu¬ 
ated on the edge of a heath of the fame name, and near 
it are powder-mills. It has fairs on Trinity-Monday, 
and Monday after September 39. Her', is a charity- 
fchool and a chapel. In this place was formerly a 
convent of mendicant friars, who by their infiitution, 
were to beg alms for the ranfom of captives taken by 

the infidels_The heath is noted for robberies and 

horfe-races. 

HOU-quang, a province of China, occupying 
nearly the centre of the empire : the river-Yang-tfe- 
kiang traverfes it from wefi to eafi/and divides it into 
two parts, the northern and fouthern. This province 
(the greater part of which is level, and watered" by 
lakes, canals, and rivers) is celebrated for its fertility; 
the Chinefe call it the fiorehoufe of the empire ; and 
it is a common faying among them, that “ the abun¬ 
dance of Kiang-Ii could furnilh all China with a break- 
fafi; but the province of Hou-quang alone could fupply 
enough to maintain all its inhabitants.” Some princes 
of the race of Hong-viou formerly refided in this pro¬ 
vince ; bat this family was entirely defiroyed by the 
Tartars when they conquered China. Thepeople here 
boafi much of their cotton cloths, fimples, gold-mines, 
wax, and paper made of the bamboo-reed. The nor¬ 
thern part of the province contains tight fou,or cities 
of the firB clafs, and fixry of the fecond and third. 

The fouthern comprehends feven of the firB clafs, and 
fifty-fourof thefecond and third, exclufive of all forts 
towns and villages, which are every where to be 
found. 

HOUR, in chronology, an aliquot part of a natu¬ 
ral day, ufually a 24th, but fometimes a 12th. The 
origin of the word hora, or upa, comes according to 
-fome authors, from a fnrname of the fun, the father 
of hours, whom the Egyptians call Horut. Others 
derive it from the Greek to terminate, diftin- 

guijh, &c. Others from the word upov urine ; hold¬ 
ing, that Trifmegiflus was the firfl that fettled the 
divifton of hours, which he did from obfervation ef 
an animal confecrated to Serapis, named cynocepalus, 
which makes water 12 limes a-day, and as often in 
the nigbt, at equal intervals. 

An hour, with us, is a meafure or quantity of time, 
equal to a 24th part of the natural day, or nyfthe- 
meron ; or the duration of the 24th part of the earth’s 
diurnal rotation. Fifteen degrees of the equator an- 
fwer to an hour ; though not precifely, but near e- 
nough for common ufe. It is divided into 60 mi¬ 
nutes ; the minute into 60 feconds, &c. 


The 
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Hours The divifion of the day into hours is very ancient: 
[| as is (hovvnby Kircher, Oedipt. JEgypt. Tom. il. P.II. 

Houfes. clail. VII. c. 8.: though the paflages he quotes from 
'Scripture do not prove it.—The mod ancient hour is 
that of ,he 12th part of the day. Herodotus, lib. ii. 
obferves, that the Greeks learnt from the Egyptians, 
among other things, the method of dividing the day 
into twelve parts.—'I he aftronomers of Caihaya, &c. 
bifhop Beveridge obferves, Hill retain this divifion. 
They call the hour ebag ; and to each chag give a pe¬ 
culiar name, takenfrom fome animal: The firR is call¬ 
ed zeth, “ moufe the fecond, chiu, “ bullock the 
third, zem, “ leopard the fourth, mau, “ hare j” 
the fifth, chiu, “ crocodile,” &c. 

The divifion of the day into 24 hours, was not 

known to the Romans before the firfl Punic war_ 

Till thattime they only regulated their days by the 
rifmg and fetting of the fun. They divided the 12 
hours of their day into four, viz. prime, which com¬ 
menced at fix o’clock; third, at nine ; Jixth,s.t twelve, 
and none, at three. They alfo divided thenightinto 
four watches, each containing three hours. 

HOURS, Hors;, in the ancient mythology, were 
certain goddeffes, the daughters of Jupiter and The¬ 
mis ; at firft only three in number, Eunomia, Dice, 
and Irene ; to which were afterwards added two 
more, Carpo and Thallote. 

Homer makes them the doorkeepers of heaven. O- 
vid allots them the employment ofharnefliugthefun : 

yungere cquos *Titan •velocibus imperat Horfs, 

And fpeaks of them as Handing, at equal diftances, 
about the throne of Sol: 

- et, poftt<£ fpatiis cqtialibusy Horse. 

The poets reprefent them as dreffed in fine coloured or 
embroidered robes, and gliding on with a quick and 
cafy motion. 

Hours, Hor<e, in theRomifh, church, are certain 
prayers performed at Rated times of the day : as mat- 
tins, vefpers, lauds, &c—The leffer hours ar t, prime, 
tierce, fixth, and none. They are called hours, or ca¬ 
nonical hours, asbeing tobe rehearfed at certain hours 
preferibed by the canons of that church, in comme¬ 
moration of the myfieries accomplifhed atthofe hours. 
Thefe hours were anciently alfo called courfe, curfus ; 
F. Mabillon has a differtation on them, intitled, De 
* Curfu Gallicano. 

The firR conflitution'enjoining the obfervation of the 
canonical hours, is of the ninth century, being found in 
a capitular of Heito bifhop of Bafil directed to his 
curates, importing that the prieRs fhall never be ab- 
fent at the canonical hours either by day or night. 

HoUR-G/afs, a popular kind of chronometer or clep- 
fydra, fervingto meafnre the flux of time by the de- 
feent or running of fandout of one glafs veflel into ano¬ 
ther. The befl hour-glafles are thofe which, inflead 
of fand, have egg-lhells well dried in the oven, then 
beaten fine and lifted.—Hour-glaffesare much ufed at 
fea for reckoning, &c. 

HOURIS, in modern hiRory, is a name given by 
the Mahometans to thofe femalesthat are deligned for 
the faithful in paradife. Thefe are not the fame with 
whom they have lived on earth, but formed for this 
jturpofe with lingular beauty and undecaying charms. 

HOUSE, a habitation, or place built with conveni¬ 
ences for dwelling in. See Architecture. , 

Ho uses, amongfl the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 


were flat on the top for them to walk upon, and had Houfe. 

ufually Rairs on the outflde, by which they might a--*— 

feend and defeend withoutcominginto the-houle. Each 
houfe, in fadt, was fo laid out, tbai it inclofed a quad¬ 
rangular area or court. This court was expofed to the 
weather, and being open to the fky, gave light to the 
houfe. This was the place where company was recei¬ 
ved, and for that purpofe it was Rrcwed with mattsor 
carpets for their better accommodation. It was paved 
with marble or other materials, according to the own¬ 
er’s ability,and provided withan umbrellaof vellum to 
fhelter them from the heat and inclemencies of the 
weather. This part of their houfes, called by the 
Romans impiuvium, or cava tedium , was provided with, 
channels to carry off the water into the common 
fewers. The top of the houfe was level, and covered 
with a flrong plafler by way of terrace. Hither, ef- 
pecially amongR the Jews, it was cuRomary to retire 
for meditation, private converfe, devotion, or the en¬ 
joyment of the evening breezes. 

The Grecian houfes were ufually divided into two 
parts, in which the men and women had diflinet man - 
lions affigned. The part afligned to the men was to¬ 
wards the gate, and called Aufyaw/'m the apartment of 
the women was the fartheflpart of the houfe, and call¬ 
ed Tvyaixunn;. Jews, Greeks, and Romans, fuppofed 
their houfes to be polluted by dead bodies, and to Rand 
in need of purification. 

House is alfo ufed for one oftlie eflates of the king¬ 
dom of Britain aflembled in parliament. .Thus we fay, 
the houfe of lords, the houfe of commons, &c. See 
Peers, commons, &c. 

House is alfo ufed for a noble family, or a race of 
illuRrious perfons iflited from the fame flock. In this 
fenfe we fay, the houfe or family of the Stuarts, the 
Bourbons, the houfe of Hanover, of AuAria, of Lor - 
rain, of Savoy, &c. 

Cheap, eafy, and expeditious Method of conflriifting 
Houses, which have beenfoundto be very ufej'ul hofpitah. 
for the recovery of the fick, and therefore may probably 
make very wholfome places of refidencefor the healthy. 

The firR thing to be done is to choofe a dry and airy 
fltuation, on a gravelly or chalky foil if poflible ; upon 
this lay down the plan of your building, make one 
end of it face that quarter from whence thepurefl and 
healthiefl winds may be expe&ed to blow, of a 
breadth that can be conveniently roofed. Then, if 
boarding does not come fo cheap,, drive Rakes, at 
aboutfixfeet difiance from eachother,into the ground, 
fo as to Rand about fix feet above it; and, interlacing 
them with wattles, coat the wattles on the fide next 
the weather withfreih flraw ; and make the roof in 
the fame manner, but thicker, or of thatch, in the 
ufual way, with a hole at the very top of it, to open 
occalionally. Let the end of the building facing the 
wholefomeA quarter lie open fome feet back, fo- as to 
form a porch, where the convalefcents may take the 
air without danger of any injury from the weather. 

A large chimney and kitchen grate- may be ere&ed at 
the other end. If the foil happens to be chalky or 
gravelly, you may hollow it four or five feet deep,, 
within a foot or eighteen inches of the walls ; but let 
the Reps into this, hollow lie far enough within the 
porch, that no water may getinto it, and, if ofchalk, 
the Reps may not grow flippery in wet weather. From 
lime to time open the vent-hole at the. roof; by means 
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Houfo. of which all the unwholfome infectious air', as being 

-—~- wanner, and confequently lighter, than that which is 

pure and wholefome, will be driven out by the mill¬ 
ing in of the frefli air : a purpofe, which the little o- 
penings, that may be left in the lides- and roofs of 
fitch rude and liafly buildings, will, even of themfelves, 
anfwer fo well, as fufficiently to compenfate any cold 
they may let in, even in the coldeft months. Let 
the floor likewife be fcraped three or four inches 
deep every live or fix days, and what comes off re¬ 
moved to fome diflance. Halls of this kind, yo feet 
long and 20 broad, coll but a trifle to build ; yet, 
with thefe precautions (even without the addition of 
clean draw for every new patient.to lie on, inclofed 
in clean walhed facks fit for the purpofe, which come 
infinitely cheaper than the bare cleaning of flock or 
even feathe; beds, fuppofing it poflible to walh fuch 
beds), proved of infinitely more advantage in the reco¬ 
very of lick foldiers, than the low-roofed rooms of 
the farm-houfes of the 1 lie of Wight, or even the 
better accommodations of Carifbrooke caftle in the 
fame illand, in which there perilhed four times the 
number of lick that there did in thefe temporary re¬ 
ceptacles ; Which w'ere firfi; thought of by dodtor 
Brocklefby on occafion of fome terrible infections 
from confined animal effluvia. 

Is it not furprifjng, that we have not availed our- 
felves more of the above difeovery in natural hiltory, 
being, perhaps, the moll important the moderns can 
boaft of, in the molt ufeful fcience, viz. the fuperior 
lightnefs of unwholfome and infe&ious air! The up¬ 
per falhes in moll houfes, even ofthofewhe pretend 
to fome knowledge in thefe matters, are generally 
immoveable, by means of which no part of the foul 
aira’bove thelevel of the loweltrail of the otherlalhe’s 
greatell rife can efcape by the window; and,if it 
•fcapes by the doors, it is generally for want of a 
vent in the highelt part of the roof, merely to accu¬ 
mulate in the upper llory of the honfe, and add to the 
infection, which the great quantities of old furniture 
ufually Itored up there are of themfelves but too apL 
to create, when care is not frequently taken to open 
the windows of it. Thus, the chief benefit to be ex¬ 
pected from lofty rooms is in a great meafure loll. 
Whereas, were the upper falhes contrived to come 
down, all the air might be ealily changed, and that 
almoft infenfibly, by letting them down an inch or 
two. Nay, the upper falh might be often let entire¬ 
ly down, with lefs danger or inconvenience from cold, 
than the lower thrown up the tenth part of ail inch, 
though the doing of the former would be attended 
with infinitely more advantage to the health of the 
inhabitants than the latter. It is, perhaps, on this 
principle, that we are to account for the good health 
enjoyed by the poor who live crowded in damp cellars, 
and often with great numbers of rabbits, poultry, and 
even fwineabout them. Thefe cellars are open to the 
flreet, with doors reaching from the floor to the very 
ceiling, but never fo clofe at bottom or at top as to 
prevent a free circulation of air ; in confequence of 
which, that all vivifying fluid, as fall as it is fpoiled 
by palling through the lungs of the inhabitants and 
their frock, or is infeCted by their infenfible perfpira- 
tion, excrements, &c. is driven out and replaced by 
the frelh air. 


House, in aftrology, denotes thetwelfth part of the Honfe. 

heavens. • ’ 

The divilion of the heavens into houfes, is founded 
upon the pretended influence of the liars, when meet¬ 
ing in them, on all fnbjunary bodies. Thefe influences 
are fuppofed to be good or bad ; and to each of thefe 
houfes particular virtues are afligned, on which aftro- 
logers prepare and form ajudgmentof their horofeopes. 

The horizon and meridian are two circles of the cele- 
ftial houfes, which divide the heavens into four equai 
parts, each containing three houfes ; fix of which are 
above the horizon and fix below it; and fix of thefe 
are calkd^<?y?er» and fix -weftem houfes. 

A fcheme or figure of the heavens is compofed of 
12 triangles, all called houfes , in which is marked the 
liars, figns, and planets,fo included in each of rhefe 
circles. Every planet has likewife two particular hou¬ 
fes, in which it is pretended that they exert theirin- 
fluencein theftrongeft manner ; but the fun and moon 
have only one, the houfeof the former being Leo, and 
that of the latter Cancer. 

The houfes in aftrology have alfo names given them 
according to their qualities. The firftis the houfe of 
life : this is the afeendant, which extends live degrees 
above the horizon, and the reft below it. The fecond 
is the houfe of riches: the third, the houfe of brothers: 
the fourth, in the loweft part of the heavens is, tlic 
houfe of relations, and the angle of the earth ; thefifth, 
the houfeof children : the fixtb, the houfeof health : 
the feventli, the houfe of marriage., and .the angle 
of "the weft : the eighth, the houfe of death : the ninth, 
the houfe of piety : the tenth, the houfe of offices ; 
the eleventh, the houfe of friends : and the twelfth, 
the houfe of enemies. . 

Country-Ha use, is the villa f of the ancient Ro- f See 
mons the quinta of the Spaniards and Portuguefe, the Villa, 
cloferie and cajfme ofthe French, and the v'tgna of the 
Italians. 

It ought always to have wood and water near it ; 
thefe being the principal beauties of a rural feat. The 
trees make a far better defence than bills, as they yield 
a cooling and healthy air, fhade during the heat of 
fummer, andvery much break the feverities of the win¬ 
ter feafon. 

Itfhould not be lituated too low, on account of the 
moifture of the air ; and, on the other hand, tliofe built 
on places expofed to the winds, are expenfive to keep 
in repair. In houfes not above two flories high, and 
upon a good foundation, the length of two bricks, or 
18 inches, for the heading conrfe, will be fuflicient for 
the ground-work of any common ftruCture; and lix or 
feven courfes above the earth, to a water-table, where 
tbethicknefs of the walls are abated or taken in, on 
either fide thethicknefs of a brick, viz. two inches and 
a quarter. But for large and high houfes of three, 
four, or live ftories, with garrets, their walls ought to 
be three heading courfes of bricks, or 28 inches at 
leaft, from the foundation to the firft water-table ; and 
at every llory a water-table, or taking in, on the in- 
fide, for the fummers, girders, and joifts to reft upon, 
laid into themiddle, or one quarter of thewall at leaft, 
for the better bond. But as for the partition-wall, a 
brick and half will be fufficiently thick ; and for the up¬ 
per ftories, a brick length or nine inch brick will fufflee. 

Hot-HovsE Seq Stove and Hytocaustum. 

House- 


4 
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Houfe. House- Breaking, or Robbing, is tie breaking into 
lioufehold. and robbing a houfe in the day-time ; the fame crime 
«■— v -- being termed burglary when done by night: both 
are felony without benefit of clergy. 

HOUSEHOLD, the whole of a family conlidered 
colledively, including the miftrefs, children, and fer- 
vants. But the houfehold of a foverelgn prince in¬ 
cludes only the officers and domellics belonging to his 
palace. 

The principal officers of his Britannic majefly’s 
lioufehold are, the lord fteward, lord chamberlain of 
the houfehold, the groom of the dole, the mailer of 
the great wardrobe, and the mailer of the horfe. 

The civil government of the king’s lioufe is under 
the care of the lord Iteward of the king’s houfehold ; 
who, being the chief officer, all his commands are 
obferved and obeyed. His authority extends over all 
the other officers and fervants, except thofeof his ma¬ 
jefly’s chapel, chamber, and liable, and he is the judge 
of all crimes committed either within the court or the 
verge. 

Under him are the treafurer of the lioufehold, the 
comptroller, cofferer, the mailer ef the houfehold, the 
clerks of the green-cloth, and theofficers and fervants 
belonging to the accouiiting-houfe, the marflialfea, the 
Verge, the king’s kitchen, the houfehold kitchen, the 
acatery, bake-houfe, pantry, buttery, cellar, paftry, 
&c. Next to the lord fteward. is the lord chamberlain 
of the houfehold, who has under hint the vice-cham¬ 
berlain, the treafurer, and comptroller of the chamber; 
48 gentlemen of the privy chamber, 12 of whom wait 
quarterly, and two of them lie every night in the privy- 
chamber; the gentleman uffier, the grooms of the great 
chamber,the pagesof theprefence-chamber; the mace- 
bearers, cup bearers, carvers, muftciaus, &c. See 
Lord Chamberlain of the Houfehold. 

The groom of the Hole has under him the 11 other 
lords of thebed-chamber, who wait weekly in the bed¬ 
chamber, and by turns lie there a-nights on a pallet- 
bed ; and alfo the grooms of the bed-chamber, the 
pages of the bed-chamber and back-flairs, &c. See 
Groom of the Stole. 

The mailer or keeper of the great wardrobe has un¬ 
der him a deputy, comptroller, clerk of the robes, 
. bruffier. See, and a number of tradefmen and artificers, 
who are all fworn fervants to the king. 

The mailer of the horfe has under his command the 
equerries, pages, footmen,grooms, coachmen,farriers, 
faddlers, and all the other officers and tradefmen em¬ 
ployed in his majelty’s ftables. 

Next to the civil lift of the king’s court, is the mi¬ 
litary, confiding of the band of gentlemen penfion- 
ers, the yeomen of the guard, aud the troops of the 
houfehold ; of which the two firft guard the king 
above flairs. 

When the king dines in public, he is waited upon 
at table by his majefty’s cup-bearers, carvers, and 
gentlemenfewers ; the muficians playingall the time. 
The dinner is brought up by the yeomen of the guard, 
and the gentlemen fewers fet the difces in order. The 
carvers cut for the king, and the cup-bearers ferve him 
the drink with one knee on the ground, after he has 
firft tailed it in the cover. 

House and Window Duty, a branch of the king’s 
* See extraordinary revenue*.—As early as the conqueft 

Xivenui, mention is made in domefday book of fumage or fu- 
Vol. VIII. 


gage, vulgarly c&\\t& fmoke-fartkings; which were paid HoufcholJ- 
by cuftom to the king for every chimney in the houfe. I 
And we read that Edward the Black Prince (foon af- pou¬ 
ter his fucceffesin France), in imitation of the Englifli t . clv ~'°“ 
cuftom, impofed a tax of a florin upon every hearth in 
his French dominions. But the firft parliamentary 
eftabliffiment of it in England was by ftatute 13 & 14 
Car. II. c. 10. whereby an hereditary revenue of 2s. 
for every hearth, in all houfes paying to church and 
poor, was granted to the Sing for ever. And, by fub- 
fequcntllatutes, for the more regular alfelTmenrof this 
tax, the con (table and two other lubftamial inhabitants 
of the parilh, to be appointed yearly (or the furveyor 
appointed by the crown, together with fuch conftablc 
or other public officer), were, once in every year, em¬ 
powered to view the infide of every houfe in the pa¬ 
rilh. But, upon the Revolution, by Hat. 1. W. & M. 
c. 10. hearth-money was declared to be “not only 
a great oppreffion to the poorer fort, but a badge of 
llavery upon the whole people, expofing every man’s 
houfe to be entered into and fearched at pleal'ure, by 
perfons unknown to him; and therefore, to eredt a lad¬ 
ing monument of their majefties goodnefs, in every 
houfe in the kingdom the duty of hearth-money was 
taken away and abolilhed.” This monument of good¬ 
nefs remains in Britain to this day : but the profpect 
of it was fomewhat darkened, when in fix years after¬ 
wards by ftatute 7 W. III. c. 18. a tax was laid up¬ 
on all houfes (except cottages) of 2 s. now advanced to 
3s. per houfe, and a tax alfo upon all windows, if they 
exceeded nine, in fuch houfe. Which rates have been 
from time to time varied, being now extended to all 
windows exceeding fix ; and power is given to furvey- 
ors, appointed by the crown, to infped the outlide of 
houfes, and alfo to pafs through any houfe, two days 
in the year, into any court or yard, to infped the win¬ 
dows there. 

Schemes of the different rates of duty upon houfes 
and windows may be feen in the Almanacks, or in 
Kearjley 's Tax-Tables publilhed yearly. 

HousE-Leek, in botany. See Sedum and Semper- 
vivuM. 

HOUSING, or HousE-Line, in the fea language, 
a fmall line, formed of three fine ftrands or twills of 
hemp, fmallcr than rope yarn. It is chiefly nfed to 
feize blocks into their drops, to bind the corners of 
the fails, or to fallen the bottom of a fail to its bolt- 
rope, &c. See j Bolt- Rope. 

Housing, or Houfee, a cover laid over the Laddie of 
a horfe, in order tofave it from the weather, dirt, &c. 

The word is formed of the French which ligni- 

fies the fame thing ; though it anciently denoted a kind 
of hood worn by country people_-The cavaliers ap¬ 

peared with their embroidered houfings. 

Housing, among bricklayers, a term ufed for a 
brick which is warped, or is call crooked or hollow in 
burning ; in fuch a cafe, they fay it is houfug. 

HOUSTONIA, in botany; a genus of the mono- 
gyniaorder, belonging to the tetrandriaclafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 47th or¬ 
der, Stellat#. The corolla ismonoperalous and funnel- 
ihaped ; the capfule bilocular, difpermous, fuperior. 

HOU-TCHEOU-fo u, a city of China, in the pro¬ 
vince of Tche-kiang. It is a city of the firft clafs; 
and is fituated on a lake, from which it takes its name. 

The quantity of filk manufactured here is almoffin$re- 
4 S dible. 
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Howard, oible. To give fome idea of it, we fhall only fay, that 

-'*—•—' the tribute paid by a city underits jurifdi&ion, named 

Te-tfin-hien , amounts to more than .500,000 taels or 
ounces of filver. Its diftrid! contaips feven cities, one 
of which is of the fecond, and fix of the third clafs.- 
HOWARD (Henry), earl of Surry, afoldier and 
a poet, the fon and grandfon of two lord treafurers, 
dukes of Norfolk, was born probably about the year 
1520, and educated** Windsor caftle, with young Fitz* 
roy, earl of Richmond, natural fon to king Hen. VIII. 
Wood fays, from tradition, that he was fome time a 
ftudent at Cardinal College, Oxford. In his youth he. 
became enamoured cf the fair Geraldine, whom his 
fonnets have immortalized. In 1532, Howard with 
his companion Richmond was at Paris, where they 
continued fome time. The latter died in 1536 rafter 
which our young hero made a tcur to Italy, and at 
Florence, like a true enamorato, publilhed a challenge 
againfl allcomers, whether Chriftians, Jews, Saracens, 
Turks, or cannibals, in defence of the beauty of his 
fair Geraldine ; and was vidloricusin the tournament 
inflituted by the grand duke oh the oc-cafion. The 
duke, we are told, was fo charmed with his gallant ex¬ 
ploits, that he would gladly have retained him at his 
court j but he rejected the invitation, being determined 
to maintain the fuperlative beauty of his Geraldine in 
all the principal cities itrltaly. This romantic refolu- 
tion was however frufirated by the command of his 
fovereign, Henry VIII. to return to England. 

In 1540, he lignalized himfelf in a tournament at 
Weftminfler, again!! Sir John Dudley, Sir Thomas 
Seymour, and others. In 1542, he marched, under 
the command of his father, again!! the Scots ; and in 
the fame year was confined at Windfor caflle for eat¬ 
ing fle!h in Lent, contrary to the king’s proclamation. 
In 1544, on the expedition to Boulogne in France, he 
was appointed field-marfhal of the Englifli army ; and 
after the taking of that town, in 1546, made captain- 
general'of the king’s forces in France. He was at this 
time knight of the garter. In the fame year, attempt¬ 
ing to intercept a convoy, he was defeated by the 
French, and foon after fuperfeded in his command by 
the earl of Hertford. 

Surry, after his return to England, confcious of his 
former fervices, and peeviih under his difgrace, could 
not help reflecting on the king and council. This was 
his fir!! fiep-towards deftru&ion. He had married 
Frances, the daughter of John earl of Oxford ; and, 
after her death, is faid to have made love to the prin- 
cefs Mary* For this the Seymours, rivals of the Nor¬ 
folk family, and now in favour with the king, accufed 
him of afpiring to the crown ; adding, that he already 
prefumed to quarter part of the royal arms with his 
own ; but, whatever might be the pretence, the caufe 
of hisruin was the jealoufy and power of his enemies. 
In !ho!rt, the deflrudiion of the Howards being deter¬ 
mined, Surry, and his father the duke of Norfolk, 
were committed to the Tower, in December 1546 ; 
and on the 13th of January following, Surry was tried 
at Guild-hall by a common jury, and beheaded on 
Tower-hill on the 19th day of the fame month, nine 
days before the death of the king; who thus, that the 
meafure of his crimes might be full, finiflied his life 
with the murder of his be!! fubjeCi. The accufations 
brought again!! this amiable and innocent young noble¬ 


man on his trial, were fo extremely ridiculous, that Howard. 
one is aftonilhed how it was poflible, even in the moll ' •s—i 
defpotic reign, to find a judge and jury fo pufillani- 
moufly villanous as to carry on the farce of juftice on 
the occafion. The Briiifh bead of their excellent 
Conftitution, and their trial by juries ; but this exam¬ 
ple may teach them, that their conftitution and their 
juries are not incompatible with defpotic monarchy. 

He was fir!! interred.in the church of All-hallows, 

Barkin, near Tower-hill; and afterwards, in the reign 
of king James I. removed to Farniingham in Suffolk, 
by his fon Henry earl of Northampton. 

As to the chara&er of this unfortunate earl, all the 
Britifli poets have funghispraife. Mr Walpole begins 
his anecdotes of Surry with thefe words; WenoW 
emerge from the twilight of learning toartalmoft: claf- 
lic author,.that ornament of a boifterous, yet not un- 
polilhed court, the earl 6f Surry, celebrated by Dray¬ 
ton, Dryden, Fenton, Pope, illuftrated by'his own 
mufe, and lamented for his unhappy death : a man (as 
Sir Walter Raleigh fays) no lefs valiant than learned, 
and of excellent hopes.” Leland calls him the con- 
feript enrolled heir of Sir Thomas Wyatt, the elder, 
in his learning and other excellent qualities j and the 
author of The Art of Englifh Poetry fays, that the earl 
of Surry, and Sir Thomas Wyatt, may be juftly call¬ 
ed the reformers of our poetty and Jlyle. His poems 
were publifhed in 1557, i2tno; and in 1565, 1574, 

1^85, 1587, 8vo. Several of the fonnets ate by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and others. • 

Howard (Charles), an able ftatefman and experi¬ 
enced feanian, was the fon of lord William Howard, 
baron of Effingham, and born in 1536. He ferved 
under his. father, who was lord high admiral of Eng¬ 
land,till the acceffion of queen Elizabeth. In January 
1573, he fucceeded his father in his title and efiatc : 
after which he fuccelfively became chamberlain of the 
lioufehold and knight of the garter; and in 1585 was 
made lord high admiral, at that critical jundlure when 
the Spaniardswerefending their Armada, in theiropi- 
-nion, to the allured eonquefi: of that kingdom. When 
he received intelligence of the approach oi the Spanilh 
fleet, and fawthe prodigious confequence it was to get 
out the few ffiips that were ready at Plymouth, he not 
. only gave orders in every thing himfelf, but wrought 
alfo with his own hands, and the fir!! night left the 
port with fix fhips. The next morning, though he 
had only 30 fail, and thofe the fmallert'of the fleet, he 
attacked the Spanilh navy ; but fir!! difpatched his 
brother-in-law. Sir Edward HoSby, to the queen to 
• defire her to make the proper difpofition of-her land- 
forces for the fecurity of the coal!, and to haften as 
many Ihips as poflible to his allifiance. His valour was. 
confpicuoully difplayed in his repeated attacks of afu- 
perior enemy. The coolnefs of his temper was no lefs 
confpicuous ; and it was owing to his magnanimity 
and prudence that the vidlory was fo great. Th e queen 
exprefled her fenfe of his merit in the mofi honourable 
terms; and granted him a penfion for life. In 1596, 
he commanded in chief at fea, as Effex did by land,- 
the forces fent again!! Spain, when his prudence and 
moderation were among the principal caufes of the fuc- 
cefs the Englilh met with in that great and glorious 
enterprize ; fo that, upon his return the next year, he 
was advanced to the dignity of earl of Nottingham. 
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The next eminent fervice in which his lordfliip was 
engaged was in 1599, when the Spaniards feemed to 
meditate a new invasion. Her majefty, who always 
placed her fafety in being too quick for her enemics > 
drew together, in a fortnight’s time, fuch a fleet, and 
filch an army, as took away all appearance of fuccefs 
from her foreign and Jorncltic enemies; and ihe gave 
the earl the lolc and fupreme command of both the 
fleet and army,with the title of lord lieutenant genci al 
of all England, an office unknown in fucceeding times. 
When age and infirmity had unfitted him for adion, 
he religued his offlee, and.fpent the remaining part 
of his life in eafe and retirement, till the time of his 
deceafe, which happened in 1624, in tile 87th year of 
his age. 

Howard (John), Efq. a man of ftngular and trans¬ 
cendent humanity was the fonof a reputable tradefman 
in.St Paul’s church yard. He was born about the year 
1 72 ; or 1726; and at a proper age was put an apprentice 
to Mr.\'atiiaaiel Newnham, whokfale grocer inWat- 
ling flreet. His father died, leaving only bis fon and 
a daughter, to both of whom he bequeathed handfome 
fortunes : and by his will diredted that his fon fhould 
not be confidered of age till he was five and twenty. 
Hisconftitution was thought very weak, and his health 
appeared to have been injured by the meceflary duties 
of his apprenticelhip ; and therefore at the expiration 
of it, he took an apartment in a lodging-houfe in 
Church-flreet, Stoke Newington, Middlefcx ; but not 
meeting with th e tenderefl treatment there,he remov¬ 
ed to another lodging-houfe in the fame flreet, which 
was kept by a widow lady Mrs Sarah Lardean, a wor¬ 
thy feniible woman,butan invalid. Here he was nurfed 
with Co much care and attention, that he refolved to 
marry his landlady out of gratitude for her kindnefs. 

In vain fhe expoflulated with him upon the extrava¬ 
gance of fuch a proceeding, he being about 28 and fhe 
about pi years of age, and 20years older in conftitu- 
tiou: but nothing conld alter his refolution, and they 
were privately married about the year 1752. She was 
pofTefled of a fm all fortune, which he prefented to her 
lifter. Duringhisrefidenceat Newingcon,theminifter 
of the diffenting mceting-houfe thererefigned hisoffice 
and a fucceffor was elefted ; and Mr Howard, who was 
bred a diflenter, and fledfaftly adhered all his life to 
th at profeffion, propofed to purchafe the leafe ofa houfe 
near the meeting-houfe, and to appropriate it asapar- 
fonage-houfe for the ufe of theminifterfor the time be¬ 
ing,and contributed 5o/.forthatpurpofe. His wifedied 
November 10. I7PJ, aged J4; and he was a fincereand 
affedlionace mourner for her death. About this time, 
it is believed, he was elected F. R. S. In the year 1756 
he had the fortune to experience fome of the evils 
which it afterwards became the bufmefs of his life to 
redrefs. He embarked that year in a Lifbon packet, 
ihe Hanover, in order to make the tour of Portugal; 
s when the veffelwas taken by a French privateer. “Be¬ 
fore we reached Breft (fays he*) I differed the extre¬ 
mity of thirft, nothaving for above 40 hours one drop 
47 4 »P- ,I ‘of water, nor hardly a morfel of food. In the caftle 
at Breft 1 lay fix nights upon ftraw j and obferving' 
how cruelly my countrymen were uled there and at 
Morlaix, whither I was carried next, during the two 
months I was at Carhaix upon parole, Icorrefponded 
tvith the Englilh prifoners at Breft, Morlaix, and Din- 
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nan: at the laft of thefe towns were feveral of ouf Howard. 

Iftip’s crew, and my fervaut. I had fufiicient evidence "-*—“ 

of their being treated with fuch barbarity, that many 
hundreds had perilhed, and that 36 were buried in a 
hole at Dinnan in one. day. When I came to England, 

Hill on parole, I made known to the commilfioners of 
lick and wounded feamen the fundry particulars, which, 
gained their attention and thanks. Remonftrancewas 
made to the French court: our failors had redrefs ; 
and thofe that were in the three prifons mentioned 

above were brought home in the firft cartel /hips_ 

Perhaps (adds Mr Howard) what 1 fuffered on this 
occalion increafed my lympathy with the unhappy 
people whofe cafe is the fubjefl of this book.” 

He afterwards, it is faid, made the tour of Italy ; 
and at liis return fettled at Brokenhurft, a retired 
and pleafant villa in the New Foreft, near Lymingtoa 
in Hampfhire, having, April 25. 1758, married a 
daughter of Edward Leeds, Efq. of Croxton, Cam- 
bridgeftiire, king’s ferjeant. This lady died in 1765 
in child bed, of her only child, a fon, who unfortu¬ 
nately became lunatic. After her death Mr Howard 
left Lymington, and purchafed an eftate at Carding- 
ton, near Bedford. 

“ While he lived here in retirement (fays Mr Pal¬ 
mer J), it was his meat and drink to make his neigh- 1 Fuverdl 
hours happy. His neat but humble maulion was ever Sermons on 
hofpitable to a few feledl friends, but was never the ^ 
feene of riot or luxurious banqueting. Though polite £ <nu ~ 
to all, he neither fought nor admitted the company of ■ 
the profligate, however diftinguilhed by rank or for¬ 
tune—His charity had no bounds, except thofe of 
prudence; and was not more commendable for the ex¬ 
tent of it, than for the manner in which it was exer- 
cifed. He gave not his bounty to countenance vice 
and idlenefs, but to encourage virtue and induftry. He 
was Angularly ufeful in furnilhing employment for the 
labouring poor of both fexes, at thofe feafons when a 
fcarcity of work rendered their fituation moft com¬ 
panionable. And at other times, though never inat¬ 
tentive to the tale of woe, he was not eaftly impofed 
upon by it, but made himfelf acquainted with the cafe. 

He had indeed a general acquaintance with the cafes 
and charafters of the poor around him, and made it 
liis bulinefs to vifit the abodes of affliction. In cir- 
cumftances of bodily diforder he often adled the part 
of a phyfician as well as a friend. But his kindnefs 
was not confined to the bodies of his fellow-creatures, 
it extended to their fpiritual and immortal part. He 
carefully watched over the morals of his neighbour¬ 
hood, and ufed his advice, his admonitions, and in¬ 
fluence, to difcountenance immorality of all kinds, and 
to promote the knowledge andpra&ice of religion. 

As a moft effectual means to this great end, he pro¬ 
vided for the inftruflion of poor children, by erefting 
and fupporting fchools,which he carefully fuperintend- 
ed. In fflort, he was a univerfal blelfing to the vil¬ 
lage where he redded, in every part of which are to 
be feen the pleaiing monuments of his munificence and 
tafte.—His liberality extended alfo to adjacent places, 
in which there are many who will call him blefled. 

Nor was it confined to perfons of his own religious 
perfuafion, but comprehended the neceflitous and de¬ 
serving of all parties ; While he was particularly ufe¬ 
ful in fervjng the intereft of the ’Chr-lftian fociety to 
4 S 2 which 
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tyhich he- belonged. What wonder if fitch a man were 
univerfally beloved ? Was it poflible he Ihould have 
an enemy i One however he had (and I never heard 
of more), an idle and dilTolute wretch, who, having 
bean ofien reproved by him for his vices, formed the 
defperate refolution to murder him as he tvas going to 
public worlhip, which he almolt always did on foot. 
But Providence remarkably interpofed to preferve fo 
valuable a life, by inclining him that morning to go 
on horfeback a different road.” 

Butthefphere in which he had hitherto moved was 
too narrow for his enlarged mind. Being named in 
1773 to the office of fheriff of Bedfordffiire, from 
that time his feene of ufefulnefs was extended. His 
office, as he bimfelf obferves, brought the dillrefs 
of prifoners more immediately under his notice. A 
fenfe of duty induced him perfonally to vifit the 
county-jail, where he obferved fuch abufes, and fuck 
feenes of calamity, as he had before no conception of ; 
and he foon exerted himfelf in order to a reform.With 
a view to obtain precedents for certain regulations 
which lie purpefed, he went to infpedt the prifons in 
fome neighbouring counties. But finding in them equal 
room for complaint and commiferation, he determined 
to vifit the principal prifons in England. The farther 
be proceeded, the more {hocking were the feenes pre¬ 
sented to his view: which induced him torefolve upon 
exerting himfelf to the utmoft, in order to a general 
reform in thefe horrid places of confinement; conli- 
dering it as of the highefl importance not only to the 
wretched objedls themCelves, but to the community at 
large. Upon this fubjedt he was examined inthehoufc 
of commons in March 1774, when he had the honour 
their thanks. This encouraged him to proceed 
in hisdefign. Herevifited all the prifons in the king¬ 
dom, together with the principal houfes ofcorredlion. 
Ke alfo in 1775 enlarged his circuit by going into 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where he found the 
fame need of reformation. 

One grand objedt which he had in view was, to 
put a Hop to that Stocking diltemper called the jail- 
fever ; which raged fo dreadfully in many of the pri¬ 
sons, as to render them to the laft degree offenfive and 
dangerous. A diltemper, by which more had been 
taken off than by the hands of the executioner ; and 
which, in feyeral inftances, had been communicated 
front the prifoners into the courts of jufiice, and had 
proved fatal to the magiftrates and judgds, and to mul¬ 
titudes of perfons who attended the trials, as well as 
to the families of difeharged felons and debtors. A- 
nother end he propofed was, to procure the immediate 
releafe of prifoners, who, upon trial were acquitted, 
but who often continued long to be unjuftly detained 
for waii't of being able to pay the accultomed fees: As 
alfo to aboiiSt many other abfiird and cruel ufages which 
had long p/evailed. But the great obje&of all was, to 
introduce a thorough reform of morals into the prifons; 
where he had found the moll flagrant vices to prevail in 
fuch a degree thattheywerebecome feminariesofwick- 
cdnefs and villany,and the mofl formidable nuifances to 
the community; in confequence of the promifeuous in- 
tcrcourfe of prifoners of both fexes, and of all ages and 
deferiptions; whereby the young andlefs experienced 
•were initiated, by old and hardened finners, into all the 


arts of villany and the myfleries of iniquity ; fo that, 
inflead of being reformed by their confinement (which 
Ihould be the chief end of punifiiment), thofe chat were 
difeharged became more inj urious to fociety than before. 

In order to the attainment of thefe great objedls, 
Mr Howard fpared no pains nor expence, and cheer¬ 
fully expofed himfelf to much inconvenience and ha¬ 
zard ; particularly from that malignant diltemper, of 
which he faw many dying in the moll loathfome dun¬ 
geons into which none, \v ho were not obliged, befidrs 
himfelf, would venture. <* I have been frequently 
(fays Mr Howard) alked what precautions 1 ufed to 
preferve mylelf from infection in the prifons andhof- 
pitals which I vifit. I here anfwer, next to the free 
goodnefs and mercy of the Author of my being, tem¬ 
perance and cleanlinefs are my prefervatives. Trult- 
ing in divine Providence, and believing myfelf in the 
way of my duty, I vifit the mod noxious cells; and 
while thus employed, I fear no evil. I never enter an 
hofpital or prifon before breakfalt; and 5ft an often- 
live room, I feldom draw my breath deeply.” 

His laudable endeavours he had the pleafure to fee, 
in fome inftances, crowned with fucccfs ; particularly 
in regard to the healthinefs of prifons, fome of which 
■were rebuilt under his infpe&ion. Through his inter - 
pofition alfo, better provifion has been made for the in- 
flru&ion of prifoners, bytheintrodu&ion of bibles and 
other pious books into their cells, and a more con- 
flant attendance of clergymen. The gaolers likewife 
have, by a£t of parliament,been rendered incapable of 
felling ftrong liquors, which had been the fource of 
much drunkennefs'antl diforder. But a minute detail 
of particulars is not to be expected here ; for thefe the 
reader is referred to Mr Howard's publications, which 
fhow that much is yet wanting. 

But in order to a more general and happy regula¬ 
tion, and the reformation of criminals, he determined 
to vifit other countries, to fee the plans there adopted; 
in hope of collecting fomeinformation which mightbe 
ufeful in his own country. For this purpofe he tra¬ 
velled into France, Flanders, Holland, Germany, and 
Switzerland. Afterwards through the Pruffian and 
Anftrian dominions. He vifited alfo the capitals of 
Denmark, Sweden, Raffia, and Poland, and fome ci¬ 
ties in Portugal aiid Spain. In all thefe expenfive and 
hazardous journeys, he denied himfelf the ufual grati¬ 
fications of travellers, and declined the honours which 
were offered him by perfons of the firlt diltin&ion, ap¬ 
plying himfelf folely to his own grand object. To him 
the infpe&ion of a jail, or hofpital, was more grate¬ 
ful than all the entertainments of a palace. With what 
aftonilhment and gratitude he was received by their 
miferable inhabitants may eafily be imagined, fince 
while he made obfervationson their fituation, he medi¬ 
tated their relief; and many dill relied prifoners abroad 
- as well as at home, partook of his bounty, and fome 
were liberated by it; for he confidered allof every na¬ 
tion, and people, and' tongue as brethren. Nor was 
he fparing of advice, or of reproof, as he faw occa- 
fion to perfons of rank and influence, whereby the 
miferies of their countrymen might be relieved. As 
he courted the favour of none, neither did he fear 
the frowns of any; but, with a manly freedom and a 
Chriftian fortitude, fpoke his mind to crowned heads 
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Howard, (particularly the late emperor of Germany) ill a Eian- 
—v-- ner to which they were not accultomed ; which, how¬ 

ever, in a perfon of fuch diiinterefted views, procured 
him reverence and eReem, and in fome inftances 
proved effectual for relieving the milcrable andoppref- 
led. On his return, he publiflied in 1771, “ The 
State of the Prifons in England and Wales, with 
Preliminary Cbfervations and an Account of foine 
foreign Prifons.” /[to. And in 1778 he took a third 
journey through the Pruflian and Auftrian dominions, 
and the free cities of Germany, and likewife extend¬ 
ed his tour through Italy, and revifited fome of the 
•countries he had before feen. The observations he 
made in this tour were publifhed in an appendix, 
1780; containing alfo fome remarks refpeiting the 
management of prifoners of war, and the hulks on the 
Thames. But wifhing to acquire fome further know¬ 
ledge on the fubjed, he in 1781 again revifited Hol¬ 
land and fome cities in Germany. He viiited alfo the 
capitals of Denmark, Sweden, Ruflia, and Poland; 
and in 1783 fome cities in Portugal and Spain, and re¬ 
turned through Prance, Flanders, and Holland. The 
fubftance of all thefe travels was afterwards thrown 
into one narrative, which was publilhed in 1784. He 
alfo publilhed a curious account of the BaRile, in 8 vo j 
that infamous French prifon happily now no more. 

His travels and exertions, however, were not yet at 
an end. He conceived a further defigu, which w as 
to vifit the principal lazarettos in France and Italy, 
in order to obtain information concerning the befl me¬ 
thods to prevent the fpreading of the plague, with a 
view to apply them with refped to other infedious 
diforders. Not gaining all the fatisfadion here which 
he wiflied for, he proceeded to Smyrna and ConRan- 
tinople, where that molt dreadful of human diflempers 
actually prevailed, “ pleafiug'himielf (asliefaid) with 
the idea of not only learning, but of being able to 
communicate fomewhat to the inhabitants of thofe di* 
Rant regions.” Intheexecution of this defign, though 
he was fo much expofed to danger, and adually caught 
the plague, “ that merciful Providence (as he him- 
felf pioufly remarks) which had hitherto preferved 
hint, was pleafed to extend his protedion to him in 
this journey alfo, and to bring him home once more 
in fafety.” In his return he revifited the chief pri¬ 
fons and hofpitals in the countries through which he 
palfed; and afterwards went again to Scotland, and 
then to Ireland, where he propofed a new and very 
important objed; namely, to infped the Proteliant 
Charter Schools, in fome of which he had before ob- 
ferved fhatneful abufes, which he had reported to a 
committee of the Irifli Houfe of Commons. In this 
more extenfive tour, he took a particular account of 
what he obferved amifs in the condud of this noble 
charity, with a view to a reformation, and not without 
coniiderable fuccefs. In the courfe of thefe journeys, 
particular cities and communities were not unmindful 
to pay him proper refped. At Dublin, he was created 
by the univerfity a Dodor of Laws ; and the city of 
Glafgow and the town of Liverpool did honour to , 
themfelves by enrolling him among their members,.. 
Upon his return home, having again infpeded the. 
prifons in England, and the hulks on the.Thames, to 
fee what alterations had been made fornhe better r 
(which he found to be very coniiderable, though yet < 


imperfed), he pnbliffied the refultof hislaft laborious Howard. 

inveRigations, in “ An Account of the principal La- -v—— 

zarettos in Europe, with various Papers relative to the 
Plague, together with further Obl’ervations on fome 
Foreign Prifons and Hofpitals, and additional Remarks 
on the prefent State of thofe in Great-Britain and Ire¬ 
land,” with a great number of curious plates. The 
work likewife contained Obfervations on Penitentiary 
Houfes, which had been encouraged by ad of par¬ 
liament, for the correlation and reformation of crimi¬ 
nals, of which he and Dr Fothergill had been nomi¬ 
nated by the king to be fuperintendants. Befide thefe, 
he publiflied the Grand Duke of Tufcany’s “ new Code 
of Criminal Law with an Englifh Tranflation and 
of all his publications he gave away a vaR number of 
copies among his acquaintance in the inoR liberal man¬ 
ner. His laying open the horrors of defpotifm in a 
neighbouring country had very nearly expofed him to 
the fttfferings of them ; and had it not been for the 
timely notice of our ambalfador, he had ended his days . 
in the BaRile. 

Not fatisfied, however, with what he had already 
done, he concludes his “ Account of Lazarettos” 
with announcing his “intention again to quit his coun¬ 
try, for the purpofe of revifiting Ruflia, Turkey, and 
fome other countries, and extending his tour in the 
EaR. I am not infenfible (fays he) of the dangers that. 
muR attend fuch a journey. TruRing, however, in 
the protedlion of that kind Providence which has hi¬ 
therto prelerved me, I calmly and cheerfully commit 
myfelf to the difpofal of unerring wifdom. Should • 
it pleafe God- to cut off my life in the profecution of 
this delign, let'not my condud be uncandidly imputed 
to ralhnefs or enthufiafnv, but to a ferious deliberate 
convidion that I am purfuing the path of duty, and 
to a fmcere deiire of being made an inRrument of more 
extenfive ufefulnefs to my fellow-creatures than could 
be expeded in the narrower circle of a retired life.” 
Accordingly, to the great concern of his friends; he 
fet out in fummer 1789 on this hazardous enterprize ;. 
the principal objed of which was to adminiRer a me¬ 
dicine in high repute at home, in malignant fevers,* •DrJamesV 
under a flrong perfuafion that it would be equally effi.- Powder. , 
cacious in the plague. In this fccond tour in the 
EaR “ it did pleafe God to cut off his life:” for, ha¬ 
ving fpent fome time at Cherfon, a new fettlementof 
the Emprefs of Ruflia, in the mouth of the Dnieper 
or Boryfthenes, toward the northern extremity of the 
Black Sea, near Oczakow, he caught, in viliting the 
Ruffian hofpital of that place, or as fome fay a young 
lady who was ill ef the fame complaint, a malignant 
fever, which carried him off on the 20th of January, 
after an illnefs of about-twelve days : and after ha¬ 
ving been kept; according to his exprefs diredions 
to his fervant, five days; he was buried by his own de¬ 
fire, in the garden of a villa in the neighbourhood, be- 
longing to a French gentleman-from whom he had 
received great civilities, by his faithful fervant who had 
attended him on bisformer jotvrneyings, and whom he 
exprefsly enjoined not to return home till five weeks 
from his death,- While abfent on his firfi tour to Tur¬ 
key, ire.- his charader for adive benevolence had fo 
much attraded the public attention, that a fubferip- 
tion was fet onfoot to ered a Ratue to his honour, and 
in no long (pace above L.1500 was fubferibed for that i 
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Howard 'purpole. But fome of thofe who knew Mr Howard befl, 
I never concurred in the fcheme, being well affined that 
. ^ wg ~ , he would neither countenance uor accede to it; and in 
;f See G«(, conftquence of two letters from Mr Howard himfelf.f 
Mag. yol. , to' the fubferibers, the defign was laid afide. It has, 
Ivii.p. tor. however, been refumed fince his death - :' And finely, 
of all the Itauics or monuments ever eredted by pub¬ 
lic-gratitude to ilhifirious characters either in ancient 
or modern times, none was ever e-redted in honour of 
worth fo genuine and admirable as his—who devoted 
his time, hisflrength, his fortune, and finally facri- 
ficed hisiife, in the purfuits of humanity -who (to 
4 Speieh at adopt the expreffive words of Mr Burke J) £ ‘ vifited 
Guildhall in all Europe [and the EaftJ, not to furvey the fumptu- 
Brijlcl, otlfnefs of palaces, or the flatelinefs of temples ; not 
a 7 ° 0, to make accurate meafuremeius of the remains of an? 

crent grandeur, nor to form afeale of the curiofity of 
modern art: not to coU'eft medals, or to collate manu- 
feripts ; but to dive into the depth of dungeons ; to 
plunge into the infection of hofpuals; to furvey the 
manfions of iorrow and of pain; to take the guage 
and dimenfions of mifery, depreflion, and contempt; 
to remember the forgotten; ^attend to the neglected; 
to vilit theforfaken ; and to compare and collate the 
diftreffes of all men in all countries. His plan is ori¬ 
ginal ; and it is as full of genius as it is of humanity. 
Ir is a vqyage of difeovery, a circumnavigation of 
eharity ; and already the benefit of his labour is felt 
more or lefs in every country.” 

HOWDEN, a town in the Eafl Riding sfYork- 
fhire, 180 miles from London, Bands on the north 
-lide of the Oufe, has a market on Saturdays, and four- 
fairs in the year. Here was formerly a' collegiate 
church of five prebendaries, ere Bed in thelaB century 
but one; adjacent to which the bifhops of Durham, 
who pofiefs many eBates hereabouts with a temporal 
jurifdidtion, have a palace. One of them built a very 
tall Beeple tothe church here, whither the inhabitants 
might retire in cafe of inundations; to which it is 
very liable from the great frefhes that come down the 
Oufe fometimes at ebb. This part of the country is 
from hence called Howdenfhire, and is watered by a 
conflux of feveral large rivers that fall into the Hum¬ 
ber. At Howdendike is a ferry over the Oufe. 

HOWE (John), a learned Englifh nonconfarmiB 
divine born in 1630. He became minifler of Great 
Torrington in Devonfhlre, and was appointed houfe- 
hold chaplain to Cromwell; but feems to have been 
free from the fanaticifm then in fafhion,as heoffended 
Cromwell greatly by preaching againB the notion of 
particular faith, which the miniBers of his court were 
great advocates for. When Oliver died, he continued 
■chaplain to Richard ; and when Richard was depofed, 
he returned to Torrington, where he continued [ill 
the aCfof uniformity took place and fet him afide. 
He afterwards fettled at Utrecht, until the declaration 
for liberty of confcience was publifhed by king James 
II. under flicker of which he returned to London, 
where he died in 1705. He publifhed a great num¬ 
ber of fermons and religious works, which have been 
reprinted together in two vols folio. 

', Hows-IJland, a fmall ifland of the South Sea, dif- 

covered by captain Wallis, called by the inhabitants 
of the Society-ifland Mope ha-, lies in S. Lat. 16. 46. 
and W. Long. 154. 8 . 


Lord Howe's IJland; a fmall ifland in' the neigh- H«vr«. 
boui'hood of New South Wales, difeovered on Fe- w —v— 
bra ary 17. 1788, S. Lat. 31. 36. E. Long. 159. 04. 

It is of au arched figure, lying from north-wefl to 
fonth-eaft, the two extremities including a fpace of 
about fix miles, though, by reafou of the curved figure 
of the ifland itfclf, it is near feven in length. It is 
deeply indented on the middle of the eaflern part by 
a bay named Rofs’s Bay, and on the oppofite and 
weflern part has another named Prince William Hen¬ 
ry’s Bay ; fo that the whole has the appearance of t.wo 
iflauds joined together by an iflhmos, which in fome 
places- is not above half a mile broad. O11 the fonth¬ 
em part of that divifion which iies rnofl to the north¬ 
ward are two confiderable bays, named Callam’s and 
Hunter’s Bay; and on the fouth-weflern part of the 
other are two high mountains, the mofi fontherly na¬ 
med Mount Gower, and the other Mount Lidgbird. 

The convex part of the ifland lying towards thenorth- 
,eaB, and the concave fide towards the oppofite quarter, 
is terminated by two points named Point King and 
Point Philip. No frefh water was found on the ifland ; 
but it abounds with cabbage palms, mangrove, and 
manchineel trees, even up to the fummirs of the moun¬ 
tains. There are plenty of ganets, and a land fowl of 
a dufky brown colour, with a bill about four inches 
long, and feet like thofe of a chicken. Thefe were 
found to be remarkably fine meat, and were very fat. 

There are many large pigeons, and the white birds 
found in Norfolk Ifland were alfo met with.in this 
place. The bill of this bird is red, and very flrong, 
thick, and fliarp pointed. Great numbers of fine 
turtle frequent this ifland in fummer, but go to the 
northward in winter. Thefe, it was imagined, would 
prove of great fervice to the colony at Port Jackfon; 
but, from fome caufe or other, it appears they have hi¬ 
therto been difappointed. Plenty of fiih werecanghtby 
a hook and line. At the diflance of about four leagues 
from Lord Hope’s Ifland is a very remarkable and 
high rock, to which the name of Ball’s Pyramid has 
been given. This ifland may be approached without 
danger; but about four miles from the fouth-wefl part 
of the pyramid there is a very dangerous rock, which 
Ihows itfelf above the furface of the water, and appears 
not to be larger than a boat. The fouthern part of 
the ifland is lined with a fandy beach, which is guard¬ 
ed againB the fea by a reef of coral rock, at the di¬ 
flance of half a mile from the beach, through which 
there are feveral fmall openings for boats ; but there is 
nowhere a greater depth of water within the reef than 
four feet. By the account of Mr Watts, who vifited 
this ifland in his return from Port Jackfon, the iflhmus * 
which joins the two parts has evidently been overflow;- • 
ed, and the ifland disjoined, as in the very centre the 
men faw large beds of coral rocks and great quantities 
of fliells ; and on the eafl, which feems in general to 
be the weather-fide, the fea has thrown up.a bank of 
fand from 25 to 30 feet high, which ferves as a bar¬ 
rier againB future inundations. The ifland alfo ap¬ 
pears to have fuffered by volcanic eruptions, as great 
quantities of pumice-flones ^nd other matters of that 
kind were found upon it. Mr Auflin alfo found the 
whole reef which fhelters the weflbay a burnt-up mafs. 

The time he vifited the ifland was that of the incuba¬ 
tion of the ganets, of which there were then prodigi¬ 
ous 
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llowel ous numbers, their neft.'. being only hollows made in 
|| the fand, there not being any quadrupeds on the 
Hoy. island to diflurb them. Beiidcs the large pigeons al- 
' ready mentioned, they met with beautiful parrots and 
parroquets ; a new fpecies of the coote, as well as of 
the rail and magpie. They found likewife a very 
beautiful fmall bird of a brown colour with a yellow 
breaft, and yellow on the v.ing, which feemed to be a 
fpecies of humming bird. 1 hey found alfo a black 
bird like a flieerv. ater, having a hooked bill; and which 
burrows in the ground. The only inftcls met with 
here were the common earth worm and ants ; which 
lall were in great plenty. Belides the trees already 
mentioned, they found feveral tfculent vegetables, as 
feurvy grafs, celery, fpinach, endive, and lamphire. 

HOWEL (James), a voluminous writer of the 17th 
century, fupported himfelf many years by writing and 
tranflating of books. Though he had been a zealous 
loyalifh, he afterwards flattered Cromwell; yet on the 
relloration he was made hifloriographer to the king, 
being the firft in England who enjoyed that title. He 
died in 1666. 

HOW 1 TZ, a kind of mortar, mounted upon a field- 
carriage like a gun. The difference between a mortar 
and a howitz is, that the trunnions of the firfl are at the 
end, and at the middle in the laft. The invention of 
howitzesisof much later date than mortars, tor they 
really had their origin from them. The con fl ructions of 
hovvitzes are as various and uncertain as thofe of mor¬ 
tars, excepting the chambers, which are all cylindric. 
Tin y are diflinguilhed by the diameterof the bore; for 
inflance, a ten inch howitz is that the diameter of 
which is 10 inches; and fo of the fmaller ones. 

HOWTH, a promontory which forms the northern 
entrance of the bay of Dublin, having a fmall village 
about feven miles north eaft from that city in the pro¬ 
vince of Leinftcr. It gives title of earl to the family 
of St Lawrence, who were fo call ed from a viSory ob¬ 
tained by them over the Irifh on St Lawrence’s-day 
1177, their former name being Triflram ; and this 
place has cqudnued in poflellton of the family a- 
bove 600 years. N. Lat. 53. 21 W. Long. 6. 22. 
The fhores off this bill are rocky and precipitous, af¬ 
fording, however, a few harbours for fmall craft. It 
was formerly called Ben-liedar, i. e. “the Birds pro¬ 
montory;” and celebrated for having Dun Criom than, 
or the rath or royal palace of Criomthan eredled on it, 
he having been chief or king of that diftridt,. and me¬ 
morable for making feveral fuccefsful defeentson rhe 
coaft of Britain againfl the Romans in the time of A- 
gricola. Howth, though now ftript of trees, was for¬ 
merly covered with venerable oaks, and was a feat of 
the Druids; one of their altars Hill remains in a feque- 
Rered valley on the eaft fide of the hill. The manfion- 
houfe is built in form of a caflle, and was probably 
eredted by Sir Armoricus Triflram. Near the houfe 
Hands the family chapel, and on the weflern flidre are 
the ruins of St Mary’s church, with fome-ancient mo¬ 
numents of Lord Howth’s anceflors. Due Swell of 
Howth houfe are the ruins of St Fenton’s church. 

HOY, a fmall velfel, chiefly ufed in coafting, of car¬ 
rying goods to or from a fhip, in a road or bay, where 
the ordinary lighters cannot be managed with fafery 
«r convenience 


It would be very difficult to deferibe, precifely, the Jfej> 
marks ot diflindtion between this velfel and fome others |j 
of the fame fize, which are alfo rigged ill the fame man- Huahine.'^ 
ner ; becaufe what is called a boy in one place, would 
aflame the name of a Jloop or J'niack in another ; and 
even the people who navigate thefe veflels, have, upon 
examination, very vague ideas of the marks by which, 
they are diltinguilhed from thofeabovementioned. In 
Holland, the hoy has two mails ; in England, it has but 
one, where the main-fail is fometimes extended by a 
boon), and fometimes without it. Upon the whole, it 
may be defined a fmall veflel, ufually rigged'as a (loop, 
and employ ed for carry ing palfengers and luggage front 
one place to another, particularly on the fea-coafl. 

Hoy, an iiland of Scotland, and one of the Orcades. 

It is about to miles long ; and that part called Waef 
is fruitful and pretty populous, and is a good place for 
fifliing. 

HOYE, a town of Germany, in Weftphalia, and 
capital of a county of the fame name. It is feated oft 
the river Wefer, and is fnbjedt to the eledlor of Hano¬ 
ver. E. Long. 9. o. N. Lat. 53. 5. 

HUAHINE, one of the ScCiETr-I/Iands, in the 
South-Sea, fituated in S. Lat. 16. 43. W. Long. 150. • 

5 2. and is aboutfeven or eight leagues in compafs. Its 
furface is hilly and uneven, and it has a fafe and con¬ 
venient harbour. It was firfl difeovered by captain. 

Cook in 1 769. It is divided by a deep inlet into two 
peninfulas connedledby an iflhmus, which is entirely 
overflowed at high water. From the appearance of its 
hills it may be concluded, that the country has at fonie 
period or other been the feat of a volcano. Thefummxt 
of one of them had much the appearance of a crater, 
and a blackifli fpongy earth was feen upon'one of its 
Tides, which feemed to be lava; and the rocks and clay 
every where had a burnt appearance. The iiland is 
plentifully fupplied with water by many rivulets 
which defeend from the mountains and broken rocks. . 

The inhabitants are nearly as fair as Europeans ; and 
their condud is bolder-than that of the inhabitants of . 
the other Society Ulands. They are a flout large made 
people, fome of the talleft being fix feet three inches 
in height ; they are extremely findolent, and feetn ta 
have as little enriofity as fear. The ddgs arein great 
favour with all their women, “ who could not have ca- 
refled them (fays Mr Forfler) with a more ridiculous 
affedion if they had been European ladies of faihion.” 

Here was feen a middle-aged woman, whofe breafts 
were full of milk, offering them to a little puppy who , 
had been trained up to fuck them. The fight difgufted . 
thofe who faw if fo much, that they could- not for¬ 
bear expreffing their difiike to it; but the Woman frn'i- 
led, and told them file allowed young pigs to do the 
fame. It appeared afterwards that this woman had luil 
her child.. Some of the gentlemen were prefent at a 
dramatic entertainment on thisifland : the piece repre- 
fented agirl runningaway from her parents; andfeem- 
ed to be levelled at a female paflenger who had Come 
in captain Cook’s fhip front Otaheite, and-who.hap¬ 
pened to be prefent at the reprefelitatian. It made 
fuch an iiTspreflipiion the girl, that the gentlemen could 
fcarce prevail upon her to fee the piece out, or to re¬ 
frain from tears while it was adting. It concluded 
with the reception Ihewasfuppofedtomeet with from 

.her, 

v 
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I Tuber her friends, which was made out not to be a very 
II . agreeable one.—Thefe people introduce extempore 
* Mwdfon. pieces upon occafion; and it is mod probable that this 
v— was meant as a fatire upon the girl above mentioned, 
and to difcourage others from adling in the fame 
manner. 

HUBER (Ulric), one of the greateft civilians in 
the 17th century was born at Dockum in 1636. He 
became profeffor of law at Franeker : and wrote, 1. A 
■ treatife De jure civitatis . 2. Jurifprudentia Frijica. 

3. Specimenphilofophia civilis. 4. lnjtitutiones hiftoria; 

• civilis ; and feveral other works v inch are eflccmed. 

• He died in 1694. 

HUBERT (St), a town of the Netherlands, on 
the confines of Liege, with a very fine abbey, where 
■ .they bring thofe that are bit by mad animais to be 
cured. E, Long. y. 2J. N. Lat. 34. 32. 

HUBNER (John), a learned geographer.of Ger¬ 
many, taught geography at Leipfic and Hamburg 
with extraordinary reputation ; and died at Hamburg 
in 1732, aged 63. His principal work is A Geogra¬ 
phical treatife, printed at Bafilin 1746, in 6 vols izrno. 

HUDSON (Jeffrey). See Dwarf. 

•Hudson (Henry) an eminent Englifit navigator, 
who, about the beginning of the laft century, under¬ 
took to find out a paffage by the north-eaft or'north- 
weft to Japan and China. .For this purpofe he was 
four times fitted out : he returned three times unfuc- 
cefsful ; but in the laft voyage, in 1610, being per- 
fuaded that the great bay to which his name has been 
fince given, mult lead to the paffage he fought, he 
wintered there, to profecute his difcovery in the 
fpring. But their diftrefs during' the winter produ¬ 
cing a mutiny among his men, when the fpring arri¬ 
ved, they turned him, with his fan and feven lick 
men, adrift in his own fhallop, and proceeded home 
with the ihip. As Hudfon and his unhappy compa¬ 
nions were never heard of afterward, it is to be flip- 
pofed they all perifhed. 

Hudson (John), a very learned Englilh critic, 
born in 1662. He diflinguilhed himfelf by feveral 
valuable editions of Greek and Latin authors ; and, 
in 1701, was eledled head keeper of the Bodleian li¬ 
brary at Oxford. In 1712, he was appointed prin¬ 
cipal of St Mary’s Hall, through the intereft of the 
famous Dr Ratcliffe; and it is faid that the univerfity 
of Oxford is indebted for the moft ample benefaftions 
of that phylician to Dr Hudfon’s felicitations. He 
died in 1719, while he was preparing for publication 
a catalogue of the Bodleian library, which he had 
caufed to be fairly tranforibed in fix folio volumes. 

Hudson’ s-Bay, a large bay of North-America, ly¬ 
ing between 51 and 69 degrees of latitude, difeovered 
'in 1610 by Henry Hudfon. This intrepid mariner, 
infearchingafteranorth-weftpaffage to theSouth-feas, 
difeovered three flraits, through which behoped to find 
out a new way to Afifl by America. He had made 
two voyages before on the fame adventure ; the firft 
in 1607, and the fecond in 1608. Ill his third and laft, 
j6io, he entered the /freights that lead into this new 
'Mediterranean, the bay known by his name ; coafted 
a great part of it; and penetrated to eighty degrees 
and an half into the heart of the frozen zone. His 
ardour for the difcovery not being abated by the difii- 
«ultie5.he ftrugglcd with in this empire of winter, and 


world of froft andfnow, lie /laid here until the enfu- Hudfon. 
ing fpring, and prepared in the beginning of 1611 ' v 
to purfue his difeoveries ; but his crew, who fuffered 
equal hardtbips, without ihc lame fpirit to lupport 
them, mutinied, feized upon him and feven of thofe 
who were moft faithful to him, and committed them 
to the fury of ihe icy feas in an open boat. Hudfon 
and his companions were either lt\ allowed up by ihe 
waves, or gaining the inhofpitable coaft were deft royed 
by the favages ; but the ihip and the reft of the men 
returned home. Other attempts towards a difcovery 
were made in 1612 and 1667; and a patent for plant¬ 
ing the country, with a charter for a company, -was 
obtained in the year 1670. in 1746 Captain Ellis 
wintered as far north as 57 degrees and a half, and 
Captain Chi illopher attempted farther difeoveries in 
1761. But betides thefe and the late voyages, which 
fatisfy us that w e mil ft not look for a paffage on this 
fide of the latitude 67 degrees north, we are indebted 
to the Hudfon’s Bay Company for a journey by land; 
which throws much additional light on this matter, by 
affording what may be called demonftration,bow much 
farther north, at leaflwn fome parts of their voyage, 
fliips muft go, before they can pafs from one lide of 
America to the other. The northern Indians, who 
came down to the company’s fafiories to trade, had 
brought to the knowkege of our people a river, which 
on account of much copper being found near it, had 
obtained the name of the Copper-mine river. The 
company being defirous of examining into this matter 
with precifion, diredled Mr Hearne, a young gentle¬ 
man in their fervice, and. who having been brought 
up for the navy and ferved in it the war before laft, 
was extremely well qualified for the purpofe, to pro¬ 
ceed'over land under the convoy of thofe Indians, for 
that river, which he had orders to furvey if poffible 
quite down to its exit into the fea; to make obferva- 
tjons for fixing the latitudes and longitudes ; and to 
bring home maps and drawings both of ft and the 
countries through which he ftiould pafs. Accordingly 
Mr Hearne fet out from the Prince of Wales’s Fort, on 
Churchill river, latitude 58° 474' North, and longi¬ 
tude 94 0 74.' Weft from Greenwich, on the 7th of 
December 1770. On the 13th of June he reached 
the Copper-mine river, and found it all the way, even 
to its exit into the fea, encumbered with Ihoals and 
falls, and emptying itfelf into it over a dry flat of the 
Ihore, the tide being then cut, which feemed by the 
edges of th« ice to rife about 12 or 14 feet. This 
rife, on account of the falls, will carry it but a vefy 
fmall way within the river’s mouth, fo that the water 
in it had not the leaft brackilh talle. Mr Hearne was 
nevertheless fure of theplace it emptied itfelf into be¬ 
ing the fea, or a branch of it, by the quantity of whale¬ 
bone and feal Ikins which the Efquimaux had at their 
tents ; and alfo by the number of feals which he faw 
upon the ice. The fea at the river’s mouth was full of 
Illairds and Ihoals as far as he could fee by the affift- 
ance of a pocket telefcope ; and the ice was not yet 
( July 17th) broken up, but thawed away only for 
about three quarters of a mile from the Ihore, and for 
a little way round thedflands and/hoals which lay off" 
the river’s mouth. But hehad the moft extenfive view 
of the fea when he Was about eight miles up the river; 
from which ftation the extreme parts of it bore N. W. 

by 
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by W. and N, E. By the time Mr He a me had finiJh- 
ed hisfurveyof the river, which was about onco clock 
in. the morning on the i8tb, there came on a very thick 
fog and drizzling rain ; and as he had found the river 
and ft-a in every retyed: unlikely to be of any utility, 
he thought it unncccllary to wait for fair weather to 
determine the latitude more exa&ly by obfervation ; 
but by the extraordinary care he took in obferving the 
courfes and diftances, walking from Congecathawha- 
chaga, where he had two very good obfervations, lie 
thinks the latitude may be depended 011 within 20' at 
the utmoft. It appears from the map which Mr 
Hearne conftrudled of this Angular journey, that the 
mouth of the Copper-mine river lies in latitude 72 0 N. 
and longitude 2s 0 W. from Churchill river ; that is 
about 119 0 W-of Greenwich. Mr Hearne’s journey 
back from the Copper-mine-river to Churchill lafted 
till June 30th 1772; fo that he was abfent almoft a 
year and feven months. The unparalleled hardfhips 
he fuffered, and the effential fervice he performed, 
met with a fuitable reward from his maflcrs, and he 
was made governor of Prince of Wales’s Fort on 
Churchill river. But though the adventurers failed 
in the original purpofe for which they navigated this 
hay, their project, even in its failure, has been of great 
advantage to their country, as is lliown under the arti¬ 
cle Company (Hudfon’s Bay.) 

The country lying round Hudfon’s Bay is called 
New Britain , or the country of the Efquimanx; com¬ 
prehending Labrador, now North and South Wales. 
The entrance of the bay from the ocean, after leaving 
to the North' Cape Farewell and Davis’s Straits, is 
between Rcfolution ides on the north, and Button’s 
ides on the Labrador coafl to the fouth, forming 
the caftern extremity of the ftraics diftin-uiflied by 
the name of its great difeoverer. Thecoafts are very 
high, rocky, and rugged at top ; in fome places precipi¬ 
tous, but fomeiimes exhibit large beaches. The ides of 
Salifbury, Nottingham, and Cigges, are alfo very 
lofty and naked. The depth of water in the middle 
of the bay is a hundred and forty fathoms. From 
Cape Churchill to the fouth end of the bay are regu¬ 
lar foundings ; near the dtore diallow, with muddy or 
fandy bottom. To the north of Churchill tjte found¬ 
ings are irregular, the bottom rocky, and in fome parts 
the rocks appear above the furface at low water. From 
Moofe riveror the bottom of the bay to Cape Churchill 
the land is flat, marlhy, and wooded with pities, birch, 
larch, and willows. From Cape Churchill to Wager’s 
Water the coafts are all high and rocky to the very 
fea, and woodlefs, except the mouths of Pockerekelko 
and Seal rivers. The hills ou their back are naked 
nor are there any trees for a great diltance inland. 

7 he mouths of all the rivers are filled with fhoals ; 
except that of Churchill, in which the large!! fliips. 
may lie : but ten miles higher, the channel is obftrnCt- 
cd with fand-banks ; and all their rivers, as far as lias 
been navigated, are fall of rapids and catara&s from 
ten to fixty feet perpendicular. Down thefe rivers the 
Indian traders find a quick patfage ; but their return 
is a labour of many months. As far inland as the 
company have fettlements, which is fix hundred miles 
to the weft, at a place called Hudfon Houfe, lat. 53. 
long. 106. 27. from London, is aflat country : nor is it 
Vot. VIII. 
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known how far to the caftward the great chain fecit by 
our navigators from the Pacific Ocean branches oft. 

The climate even about Haye’s river, in only lat. 
57, is dining winter exccilivcly cold. The fnowsbe- 
gin to fall in October, and continue falling by inter¬ 
val;: the whole winter ; and when the froft is 1:10ft ri¬ 
gorous, in form of the fineft land. The ice on the 
rivers is eight feet thick. Port-wine freezes into a 
folid mafs ; brandy coagulates. The very breath fell 
on the blankets of the beds in tlie form of a hoar froft, 
and the bed-cloathsoften were found frozen to the wall. 
The fun rifes in the fltorteft day at live minutes part 
nine and fets five minutes before three. In the long- 
eft day the fun rifes at three, and fets about nine. The 
ice begins to difappear in May, and hot weather com¬ 
mences about the middle of June, which at times is 
fo violent as to feerch the face of the hunters. Thun¬ 
der is not frequent but very violent. But there muft be 
great difference of heat and cold in tills vaft extent, 
which reaches front lat. 50. 40, to lat. 63 north.— 
During winter the firmament is not without is beau¬ 
ties. Mock funs and halos are not unfrequent; they 
are very bright and richly ringed with all the colours 
of the rainbow. The fun rifes and fets with a farge 
cone of yellowilh light. The night is enlivened with 
the Aurora Borealis which fpreads a thottfand different 
lights and colou sover the w'hole concave of thefky, 
not to be defaced even by the fplendour of the full 
moon ; and the ftars are of a fiery rednefs. 

The eaftern boundary of the bay is Terra di Labra¬ 
dor ; the northern part has a ftraight coaft facing the 
bay, guarded with a line of ifles innumerable. Avail: 
bay, called the Archiwinnipy Sea, lies within it, and 
opens into Hudf.m’s Bay by means of Gttlpli Hazard, 
through which the Beluga whales dart in great num¬ 
bers. Here the company had a fetclcment for the fake 
of the filhery, and for trading with the Efquimaux ; 
but deferted it as unprofitable about the year 1758 or 
1759. The ea ft ern coa fi is barren paft the efforts of 
cultivation. The furface is every wfiiere uneven, and 
covered with malles of ftone of an amazing lize. It is 
a country of fruitlefs valleys and frightful mountains, 
fome of an aftonilhmg height: the firft watered by a 
chain of lakes, formed not from fprings but rain and 
fnow, fo chilly as to be productive of only a few fmalfl 
trout. The mountains have here and there a blighted 
Ihrub, or a little mofs. The valleys are full of crooked 
ftunted trees, pines, fir, birch, and cedars, or rather 
a fpecies of Juniper. In lat. 60, on this coaft, vege¬ 
tation ceafes. The whole Ihore, like that on the weft, 
is faced with iflands at fome diftance from land.' The 
inhabitants among the mountains are Indians; along 
the coafts Efquimaux...- The dogs of the former are 
very final! ; of the latter large, and headed like a fox- 
Notwithstanding they have rein deer, they never traiii 
them for the fledge ■, but apply the dogs to that life. 
Walrufes. vilit a place called Nuclivfink, in lat. 60, 
during winter ; from thence the natives pnrehafe the 
teeth with which they head their darts. Davis fuf- 
pe&ed that he had found a pafihge on this coaft, in, 
1586, to the Wefteru Ocean ; but it proves no more 
than a deep bay. 

The laudable zeal of the Moravian clergy induced 
them to fend, in the year 1752, miflionarics from 
4T Gieen- 
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Hu.lfon’s Greenland to this country., They fixed on Nifbet’s 
Bay harbour for their fettlement; but the firft party was 
II . partly killed, partly driven away, In 17.14, under the 
Hu toma. p r(ne &j on Q f government, another attempt was 
made. The miflionaries were well received by the 
Efquimaux, and the million goes on with fuccefs. ■ 
The animals of thefe countries are, the moofe deer, 
flags, rein-deer, bears, tygers, buffaloes wolves, foxes, 
beavers, otters, lynxes, martins, fquirrels, ermins, 
wild cats, and hares. The rein-deer pafs in vaftherds 
towards the north in Odlober, feekingthe extreme cold. 
The male polar bears rove out at fea, on the floating 
i ce, mofl of the winter, and till June : the females 
lie concealed in the woods, or beneath the banks of 
rivers till March, when they come abroad with their 
twin cubs, and bend their courfe to the fea in fearch 
of their conforts. Several are killed in their paifage ; 
and thofe which are wounded fliow vafl fury, roar 
liideoufly, and bite and throw up into the air even 
their own progeny. The females and the young, when 
not interrupted continue their way to fea. In June 
the males return to fhore, and by Auguft are joined 
by their conforts, with the cubs, by that time of a 
confiderable 'fize. The feathered kinds are, geefe, 
buftards, ducks, partridges, and all manner of wild¬ 
fowls. Indeed multitudes of birds retire to this re¬ 
mote country to Labrador and Newfouudland, from 
places molt remotely fouth, perhaps from the Antil¬ 
les ; and fome even of the moft delicate little fpecies. 
Moft of them, with numbers of aquatic fowls are feen 
returning fouthward with their young broods to more 
favourable climates. The lavages in fomerefpedts 
regulate their months by the appearance of birds ; and 
have their goofe month from the vernal appearance of 
geefe from the fouth. All the grous kind, ravens, ci¬ 
nereous crows, titmoufe, and-Lapland finch, brave 
the fevereft winter; and feveral of the falcons and 
owls feek fhelter in the woods. Of fifh, there are 
whales, morfes, feals, cod-fifh, and a white fifh pre¬ 
ferable to herrings ; and in their rivers and freh wa¬ 
ters, pike, perch, carp, and trout. 

All the quadrupeds of thefe countries are clothed 
with a foft, warm, fur. In fummer there is here, as in 
ether places, a variety in the colours of the feveral a- 
animals ; when that feafon is.over, which holds only 
for three months, they affnme thefivery of winter, and 
every fort of beafts, and moft of their fowls, are of 
the colour of the fnow; every thing animate and in¬ 
animate is white. This is a furprifing phenomenon. 
But what is yet more furprifing, and what is indeed 
one of the moft ftriking things, that draw the mofl in¬ 
attentive to an admiratiion of the wifdom and good ■ 
nefs of Providence, is, that the dogs and cats from 
Great Britain that have been carried into Hudfon’s Bay, 
on the approach of winter have entirely changed their 
appearance, and acquired a much longer, fofter, and 
thicker coat of hair than they had originally. 

Hudson’ s-Bay Company. See Company. 

Hudson' s-River, a large river of North America, 
which rifes on the eaft of Lake Ontario, and running 
by Albany, and on the back of the fouth part of New- 
- England through part of New-York, falls into the 

bay of the fea beyond the weft end of Long-Illand, 
and below the City of Ncw-York. 

HUDSONlA, ( in botany; a genus of the mono- 


gynia order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of Hue, 
plants. There is nocorolla; thecalyxis pentaphyllous Huer. 
and tubular : there are 15 ftamina; the capfule is uni- ' " 

locular, trivalvular, and trifpermous. 

HUE a?id Cry, in law, the purfuit of a perfon 
who has committed felony on the high-way.—Of this 
cuftom, which is of Britifh origin, the following de¬ 
duction is given by Mr Whitaker. “ When it was 
requifite for the Br.itons to call out their warriors into 
the field, they ufed a method that was particularly 
marked by its expeditioufnefs and decifivenefs and re¬ 
mains partially among us to this moment. They raifed 
a cry, which was immediately caught up by others, 
and in an inftant tranfmitted from meuth to mouth 
through all the region. And as the notice puffed a- 
long, the warriors fuatched their arms, and hurried 
atvay to the rendezvous. We have a remarkable de- 
feription of the faftin Caefar, and there fee the alarm 
propagated in 16 or J7 hours through 260 miles in a 
line. And the fame practice has been retained by the 
Highlanders to our own time. When the lord of a 
clan received intelligence of an enemy’s approach, he 
immediately killed a goat with his ownfword, dipped 
the end of a half-burnt flick in the blood, and then 
gave it and the notice of the rendezvous to be carried 
to the next hamlet. The former fymbolically threat¬ 
ened fire and fwordto all his followers that did not in- 
ftantly repair to the later. The notice was difpatched 
from hamlet to hamlet with the utmoft expedition. 

And in three or four hours the whole clan was in arms, 
and alfembled at the place appointed. This was within 
thefesfew years the ordinary modeby which the chief¬ 
tains alfembled their followers for war. Thefirftper- 
fort that received the notice, fetoutwith.it at full fpeed, 
delivered it to the next that he met, who inftantly fet 
out on the fame fpeed, and handed it to a third. And, 
in the late rebellion of 1743:, it was fent by an un¬ 
known hand through the region of Breadalbane ; and, 
flying as expeditioufly as the Gallick fignal in Caefar, 
traverfed a traCl of 32 miles in three hours. This 
quick method of g-iving a diffufive alarm is even pre- 
ferved among ourfelves to the prefent day ; but is 
applied, as it feemsfroin Csefar’s account above to have 
been equally applied among the Celtas, to the better 
pnrpofes of civil polity. Thehutejium and clamour of 
our law's, and the hue and cry of our own times, is a 
well-known and powerful procefs for fpreading the no¬ 
tice and continuing the purfuit of an) fugutive felons. 

The cry, like the clamour of the Gauls or the fum- 
mons of the Highlanders, is taken from town to town 
and from county to county ; and a chain of commu¬ 
nication is fpeedily carried from one end of the king¬ 
dom to the other.” 

HUER, a name givento certain fountains in Ice¬ 
land, of a moft extraordinary nature; forming at 
times jets d’eaux of fealding water ninety-four feet 
high and thirty in diameter, creating the moft mag¬ 
nificent gerbes that can be imagined, efpecially when 
backed by the fetting fun. They arife out of cylindri¬ 
cal tubes of unknown depths: near the furface they 
expand into apertures ofafunnelfhape, and the mouths 
fpread into large extent of ftaladtiiical matter, formed 
of fucceifive fcaly concentric undulations. The play¬ 
ing of thefe ftupendous fpouts is foretold by noifes 
roaring like the cataradl of Niagara. The cylinder 
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liuefca begins to fill : it files gradually to the fill face, 

|| and gradually increafcs its height, fmoking arna- 
Huet. zingly, and flinging up great floues. After attain- 
' v ing its greatefl height it gradually links till it to¬ 
tally difappears. Boiling jets d'eaux and boiling 
fprings are frequent in molt parts of the ifland. In 
many parts they are applied to the culinary ufes of the 
natives. The molt capital is that which is called Geyer 
or Geyfer, in a plain riling into frnall hills, and in the 
Plate midlt of an amphitheatre, bounded by the molt mag- 
ccxxxvi, n jg cent and various-lltaped icy mountains ; among 
which the three-headed Hecla foars pre-eminent. See 
Iceland, N Q 4—•—Thefchuers are not confined 
to the land ; they rife in the very fea, and form 
fealding fountains amidlt the waves. Their diltance 
from the land is unknown; but the new volcanic ifle, 
twelve miles off the point of Reickenes, emitting fire 
and fmoke,proves that the fubterraneous fires and wa- 
. ters extend to that fpace ; for thofe awful effects arife 
from the united fury of thefe two elements. 

HUESC A, an ancient and conliderable town of 
Spain, in the kingdom of Arragon, with a bilhop’s 
fee and an univcrlity. It is feated on the Ilfuela, in 
a foil producing excellent wine, in W. Long. o. 13. 
N. Lat. 40. 2. 

HUESCAR, or Guescar, a town of Spain, in the 
kingdom of Granada, feated on a plain in W. Long. 
I. 45. N. Lat. 37. 32. 

HUSENE, or Huena, a frnall i (land in the Bal¬ 
tic Sea, in the Sound, where was the famous obfer- 
vatory of Tycho Brahe. E. Long. 13. 5. N. Lat. 
55 - 54 * 

HUET (Peter Daniel); a very learned French wri¬ 
ter, born at Caen in Normandy, on the 8th of Fe¬ 
bruary 1630. He difeovered, from his infancy, a 
great inclination to the fludy of polite literature and 
the fciences, and at firft applied himfelf to the law j 
but DesUartes’s principles, and Bochart’s facred geo¬ 
graphy, made him change his fludies for thofe ofphi- 
lofophy, mathematics, the languages, and antiqui¬ 
ties. His admiration for Boehm made him defirous 
of knowing him. He contracted a very ftridt friend- 
Ihip with him, and accompanied that learned man to 
Sweden. Here Chriltina would have engaged him in 
her fervice ; but he, fenlible of her inconftant temper, 
returned to France. All he brought with him was a 
copy of a MS. of Origcn, which he tranferibed at 
Stockholm. He refufed feveral offers from Chriltina 
after Ihe abdicated and went to Rome, and from Gu- 
ftavus her fuccelfor. In 1670, Mr Boflitet being aps 
pointed by the king preceptor to the dauphin, his 
majelty choofe Mr Huet for his colleague, with the 
title of fub preceptor to the prince. It was he that 
formed the plan of the commentaries in ufum Del- 
phin't, and directed the execution. His fentimentsof 
piety determined him to enter into holy orders, which 
he did at the age of 46. Soon after this, he was pre- 
fented by the king to the abbey of Aunay ; and in 
1685 was nominated to the bilhopric of Soilfons, which 
he exchanged for the fee of Avranches. After go¬ 
verning that diocefe ten years, he refigned, and was 
made abbot of Fontenay near Caen. His love to his 
native place determined him to fix there. But law- 
fuits coming upon him, he retired to Paris, and lodged 
among the Jefuitsin the Maifon Profejfe, whom he 


had made heirs to his library. A ltverc difternper IIu«h 
weakened his body extremely, but not the vivacity of j 
his genius ; he wrote his own life in a very elegant ILguin'iU 
flyle ; and died in 1721, aged 91. He was a man of ^ 
very agreeable converfation ; and of great probity, as 
well as immenfe erudition.—The following are the 
titles of his principal works. 1. De daris interpre- 
tibus, et de optima genere interpretanvi. 2. Alt edi¬ 

tion of Origen’s commentaries on the holy Scriptures, 
in Greek and Latin. 3. A treatife on the origin 
of the Romans. 4. Demonjlrittio cvangelica , folio. 

J. Qucejliones Alnetaiuv de conterdia rationis it fijei. 

6. Of the fituation of the terreftrial paradife, in 
French. 7. A liiflory of the commerce and naviga¬ 
tion of the ancients, which has been tranllated into 
Englilh. 8. Commentarius de rebus ad eum perti- 
nentibus. 9. Huetiana. 10. Latin and Greek vtr- 
fes, &c. 

HUGHES (John), an ingenious and polite wri¬ 
ter, was born in 1677. In the earlieft parts of his 
youth, he cultivated the filler-arts, poetry, drawing, 
and miilic, in each of which he by turns made a con- 
fiderable progrefs ; but followed thofe and his other 
lludies only as agreeable amufements, under frequent 
confinement on account of his ill (late of health. The 
lord Chancellor Cowper made him fecretary for the 
commillions of the peace without his knowledge, and 
diftingniilied him with fingular marks of his efleem. 

He continued in the fame employment under the earl 
of Macclesfield, and held itto the day of his death ; 
which happened in 1719, the very night in which his 
tragedy, intitled The Jiege of Damafcus, was firft ac¬ 
ted. He was then 42. He tranllated Fontenelle’s 
dialogues of the dead, Vertot’s revolutions of Portu¬ 
gal, and the letters of Abelard and Eloifa. He gave 
a very accurate edition of Spencer’s works, with his 
life, a gloflary, and remarks ; and wrote feveral pa¬ 
pers, in the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. Mr 
Buncombe, who married his filler, collected his po¬ 
ems and elfaysin 2 vols i2tno, in 1735. 

HUGHLY, a town of Alia, in the kingdom of 
Bengal, feated on the moil wellerly branch of the ri¬ 
ver Ganges. It is of large extent, reaching about 
two miles along the river-lide, and drives a great trade 
in all the commodities of that country; affording rich 
cargoes for 50 or 60 (hips annually, befides what is 
brought on carriages to the neighbouring towns. 

Saltpetre is brought hither from Pstnia in velfels above 
50 yards long and five broad. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Indians ; but there are alfo Portuguefe, Eng¬ 
lilh, and other Europeans. E. Long. 87.55. N. 

Lat. 22. o 

HUGO Capet, chiefof the third race of the kings 
of France, being count of Paris and Orleans: he was 
raifed to the throne for his military valour and public 
virtues in 987. See France, n° 38. 

HUGONIA, in botany: A genus of the decandria 
order, belonging to the monadelphia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural methodranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. The corolla is pentapetalous ; 
the fruit is a plum with a flriated kernel. 

HUGUENOTS, an appellation given by way of 
contempt to the reformed or Proteftaut Calvinifis of 
France. 

The name had its firft rife in 1560 5 but authorsare 
4 T 2 not 
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Huguenots, not agfeed as to the origin andoccafion thereof: but 
one of the tw o follow ing feems to be the leaf! forced 
" —v derivation. 


One of the gates of the city of Tours is called the 
gate Fourgon, by corruption from feu Hu gen, i. e. the 
gate Hugon. This Hugon was once count of Tours, 
. according to Eginhardus, in his life of Charles the 
Great, and to fome other hiftorians. He was it feems 
a very wicked man, who by his fierce and cruel tem¬ 
per made himfelf dreadful; fo that after his death he 
was fuppofed to walk about in the night-time, beating 
all thofe he met with : this tradition the judicious 
Thnanushas not fcrupled to mention in his hiflory. 
Davila and other hiftorians pretend, that the nickname 
of Huguenoti was firft given to the French Proteftants, 
becaui'e they ufed to meet in the night time in fubter- 
raneons vaults near this gate of Hugon ; and what 
feents to countenance this opinion is, that they were 
firft called by the name of Huguenots at this city of 
Tours. 

Others afligna more illuftrious origin to that name; 
and fay that the leaguers gave it to the reformed, be- 
caufe they were for keeping the crown upon the head 
©f the prefent line defeended' from Hugh Capet ; 
whereas they were for giving it to the lioufe of Guife, 
as defeended from Charles the Great. 

Others again derive it from a French and faulty pro¬ 
nunciation of the German word eidgneffen, fignifyiug 
confederates, and originally applied to thatvaliant part 
of the city of Geneva, which entered into an alliance 
with the Swifs cantons, in order to maintain their li- 
• berries againfl the tyrannical attempts of Charles III. 
duke of Savoy. 

Thefe confederates were called Eignsts, whence 
: Huguenots. 

T he perfecution which they underwent has fcarceits 
parallel in the hiflory of religion: though theyobtain- 
ed a peace from Henry III. in 1576, it was only of 
fhort continuance ; and their bufferings, mitigated by 
the famous edift of Nantes, granted to them in 1598 
by Henry IV. were again renewed, after the revoca¬ 
tion of this edifit, by Louis XIV. in i68j. 

HULK, anold Ihip of war, fitted w ith an appa¬ 
ratus, to fix or take out the mails of his majefty’s 
iliips, as occafion.requires. 

The mail of this vebel is extremely high, and with¬ 
al properly flrengthened by fhrouds atid jlays, inorder 
to fecure what are called th e,/beers, w'hich ferve, as 
the arm of a crane, to hoifl out or in the mails of any 
blip lying alongfide. The iheers are compofed offe- 
veral long mails, whofe heels reft upon the iideof the 
hulk, and having theirheadsdeclining outward from 
the perpendicular, fo as to hang over the veifel whofe 
mails are to be fixed or difplaced. The tackles, which 
extend from the head of the-mail to the flieer-heads, 
are intended to pull in the latter towards the mail- 
head, particularly when they are charged with the 
weight of a mail after it is raifed out of any fliip, 
which is performed by ilrong tackles dependingfrom 
the flieer-heads. The effort of thefe tackles is pro¬ 
duced by two capfterns, fixed on the deck for this 
purpofe. 

Hulk, is alfo a name bellowed on any old veifel 
kid by as unfit for further fervicc. It is probablyde- 


* 


rived from the twa.S'it, or veifels ofburthen, of the an¬ 
cient Grecians. 

HULL, in the fea-language, is the main body of 
a fhip, without either malls, yards, fails, or rigging. 
Thus to Jlrike a Hull in a itorm, is to take in her 
fails, and tolabt the helm on the lee-fide of the blip ; 
and to hull , or lie a~hull, is faid of a fhip whofe fails 
ate thus taken in, and helm labied a-lee. 

Hull, a river in Yorkihirc, which falls into the 
Humber at Kingflon upon Hull. See Kingston. 

HUMAN, in general, is an appellation given to 
whatever relates to mankind : thus we fay, the human 
foul, human body, human laws, &c. 

HUMANITY, the peculiar nature of man, where¬ 
by he is dillinguiihed from all other beings. 

Humanities, in the plural, fignify grammar, 
rhetoric, and poetry, known by the name of iitene, 
humaniores ; for teaching of which, there are profef- 
forsin the univerlities of Scotland, called humanijls. 

HUMBLE., a river formed by the Trent, Oufe, 
Derwent, and feveral other breams. By the late in¬ 
land navigation, it has a communication with the ri¬ 
vers Meriey, Dee, Kibble, Severn, Thames, Avon 
. &c. w'hich navigation, including its windings, extends 
above 500 miles, in the counties of Lincoln, Notting¬ 
ham, York, Lancafler, Weftrooreland, Chefler, Staf¬ 
ford, Warwick, Leicefter, Ox'ord, Worcefter. It di¬ 
vides Yorfhkire from Lincolnlhire, and falls into the 
German ocean near Holdernefs. 

HUME (David, Efq ;) a late celebrated philofo- 
pber and hiftorian, was born in the fouth part of Scot¬ 
land on the 26th of April O. S. in the year 1711. 
Being the younger fon of a country gentleman of good 
family, but no great fortune, his patrimony was of 
confequence infufficient to fupport him. For this 
reafon he was deflined for the bar, and paffed through 
his academical courfes in the imivetiity of Edinburgh ; 
•but being more inclined to bodies of a different na¬ 
ture, lie never put on the gown, nor even took the in¬ 
troductory fleps neceffary for that purpofe. The wri¬ 
tings of Locke and Berkely had directed the attention 
of the generality of learned men towards metaphylics ; 
and Mr Hume having early applied himfelf to ftudies. 
of this kind, publilhed in 1739 the two firft volumes 
of his Treatife of human nature, and the third the fol¬ 
lowing year. He had the mortification, how ever, to 
find hisbook generally decried ; and to perceive, that 
the tafte for fyftematic writing was now on jthe de¬ 
cline. Fie th.erelore divided this treatife into ic- 
parate Eflays and Differtations, which lie afterwards 
publilhed at different times with alterations and im¬ 
provements. 

In 1742, Mr Hume publilhed two ftnall volumes, 
confifting of Eilays moral, political, and literary. 
Thefe were better received than his former publica¬ 
tion ; but contributed little to his reputation as an au¬ 
thor; and ftill lefs to his profit ; and his final! patri¬ 
mony being now altnoft fpent, he accepted an invita¬ 
tion from the marquis of Annandale to come and live 
with him in England. With this nobleman he (laid a 
twelve-month; during which time his final! fortune was 
conftderably increafed. He then received an invitation 
from General St Clair, to attend him as a fecretaryon 
his expedition,-which was at firft meant againll Uana- 
* da, 
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ftfaftiC' da, but afterwards ended in an excurfion agahill the 

"— v - coaftof France. In 1 747 , he received an invitation from 

the general to attend him in the fame Ration in his mi¬ 
litary embaily to the courts of Vienna and Turin. He 
then wore the uniform of an officer ; and was introdu¬ 
ced at thefe courts as aid de-camp to the general, along 
with Sir Harry Erlkine and captain Grant,afterwards 
general Grant. In 1749 * ie returned to Scotland, and 
lived two years with his brother at his country-houfe ; 
where he compofed the fecond part of his effays, call¬ 
ed PoliticalDtfcourjes. And now the general approba¬ 
tion of his performances was indicated by a more ex- 
tenfive fale than formerly, and likewife by the nume¬ 
rous anfwers publifhed by different perfons in prder to 
counteract their fuppofed pernicious tendency. In 
1752, were publifhed at Edinburgh his Political Dif 
courfes, the only work of his which was well re¬ 
ceived on its firft appearance ; and the fame year, 
at London, his Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals, which in his own opinion was incomparably 
the bell of all his performances. This year alfo he 
was appointed librarian to the faculty of Advocates at 
Edinburgh ; the principal advantage refulting from 
which employment was, that he had by that means the 
command of a large library. He then formed the 
plan of writing the Hiflory of England; but deeming 
the whole to be too extenfive, he confined his hiflory 
to that of Britain under the lioufe of Stuart. The 
book was almofl univerfally decried on its firft appear¬ 
ance, and foon after Ceemed to fink in oblivion. Dr 
Herring primate of England, and Dr Stone primate 
of Ireland, were the only literati of the author’s ac¬ 
quaintance who approved of the work, and fent him 
meilages not to be difeouraged. 

Notwithftanding the approbation of thefe eminent 
men, however, Mr Hume’s fpirits were fomuch funk 
by his bad fuccefs, that he had fome thoughts of re¬ 
tiring to France, changing his name, and bidding adieu 
to his own country for ever ; but his defign was ren¬ 
dered impracticable by the breaking out of the war of 
17J5 between France and Britain. He then publifh¬ 
ed his Natural Hiflory of Religion ; to which anan- 
fwer was publifhed, foon after its appearance, in the 
name of Dr Hurd bifliop of Litchfield and Coven¬ 
try ; of which, however, he hath fince difclaimed be¬ 
ing the foie author. In 1756, the fecond volume of 
the Hiflory of the Stuarts was publifhed, two years 
after the appearance of the firft. This was better re¬ 
ceived, and helped to retrieve the charadlerof the for¬ 
mer volume. Three years after, his Hiflory of the 
Houfe of Tudor made its appearance ; which was al¬ 
mofl as ill received as the Eliflory of the Stuarts had 
been, the reign off Elizabeth being particularly obno¬ 
xious. The author, however, had now learned tode- 
fpife popular clamours ; and continued to finifh at his 
leifure the more early part of the Englilh hiflory, 
which was publifhed in 1761, and was received with 
tolerable fuccefs. 

Mr Hume being now turned of fifty, and having ob¬ 
tained by the fale of his books a competent and indc- 
pendant fortune, retired into his nitive country ,of 
Scotland, determined never more to fet his foot out of 
it. From this refolution, however, he was diverted 
by the earl of Hertford ; whom he attended as fecre- 
tary on his embally to Paris in 1763. Iq j 765, the 


earl being appointed lord lieutenant off Ireland, Mr Hume. 

Hume was entrufted with the foie management ot the '- v — 

bufinefs of the flaie till die arrival of the duke of 
Richmond towards the latter end of the year. In 
1767, he returned to Edinburgh, with a much larger 
income, procured to him by the earl of Hertford, than 
he formerly had ; and now formed the fame defign lie 
had formerly entertained, namely, of burying himfelf 
in his philofophical retreat. In this, however, he was 
again difappointed, by receiving aninvitation from ge¬ 
neral Conway to be under fiecretary ; and this invita¬ 
tion he was prevented from declining, both by the 
character of the perfon, and his connections with lord 
Heiiford. In 1769 he returned to Edinburgh, pof- 
feffed of L. 1000 a-year, healthy, and though fome- 
what ftriken in years, yet having a profpeCt of long 
enjoying his eafe, and of feeing the increafeof his re¬ 
putation. Of his laft illnefs and character, he him¬ 
felf gives the following account. “ In fpring 1775, 

I was llruck with a diforder in my bowels ; which at 
firft gave me no alarm, but has fince, as I apprehend 
it, become mortal and incurable. I now reckon upon 
a fpeedy difiblution. I have fuffered verylittle pain 
from my diforder ; and what is more ftrange, have, 
notwithftanding the great decline of my perfon, never 
fuffered a moment’s abatement of my fpirits; info- 
much, that were I to name the period of my life 
which I fhould mpftchoofe topafs over again, I might 
be tempted to point to this latter period. I poffefs. 
the fame ardour as ever in ftudy, and the fame gaiety 
in company. I conlider, befidcs, that a manoffixty- 
five, by dying, cursoffonly a few years of infirmities 
and though I fee many fymptoms of my literary repu¬ 
tation breaking out atlaflwith an additional 1 nitre, I 
know that 1 could have but few years to enjoy it. It. 
is difficult to be more detached front life than I am 
at prefent. 

“To conclude, hiftorically, with my own character, 

I am, or rather was (for that is the ifyle I muff now 
ufe in fpeaking ofmyfclf, which emboldens me the 
more to fpeak my fentiments); I was, I fay, a man 
of mild difpofitions, of command of temper, of an 
open, focial, and cheerful humour, capable of attach¬ 
ment, but little fufceptible of enmity, and of great 
moderation in all my paffions. Even my love of li¬ 
terary fame, my ruling paflion, never foured my tem¬ 
per, notwithffanding my frequent difappointments. 

My company was not unacceptable to the young and 
carelefs, as well as to the ftudiocis and literary ; and 
as I took a particular plcafure in the company of mo- 
deff women, I had no rcafon to be difpleafed with the 
reception I met with from them. In a word, though 
nmflincn any wife eminent have found reafon to com, 
plain of calumny, I never was touched, or even attack¬ 
ed, by her baleful tooth ; and though I wantor.ly ex- 
pofed myfelftothe rage of both civil and religiousfac- 
lions, they feeraed to be difarmed in my behalf of their 
wciited fury. My friends neverbad occafion to vindi¬ 
cate anyone ciraunftance of my character and con- 
ducl: not but that the zealots, we may well fiippofe, 
would have been glgd to invent and propagate any 
flory to my diladvantage, but they could never find, 
any which they thought would wear the face of pro¬ 
bability. 1 cannot fay there is no vanity in making 
this funeral oration of myfclf, but 1 nape it is not $ 

m.ifplacc.Qi 
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,Hume< 5 U- mifpiac^d one ; and this is a matter of faCt which is 
tion caiily cleared and afcertained.” 

Hi o ir His fears concerning the incurableirefs of his difor- 
”°i° ur ' der proved too true. He died, on the 2$th of Au- 
guft 1770 ; and was interred in the Calton burying- 
ground, Edinburgh, where a iponument is ereCted to 
his memory. 

HUMECTATION, formed' of hmnour, moiflure, 
moiftening, in pharmacy, the preparing of a medicine, 
by fteepiiig it a while in water, in order to {often and 
moiften it when too dry ; or to cleanfe it, or prevent 
its fubtile parts from being dilDpated in grinding, or 
■the like. 

HuMECArioNis alfo ufed for the application of 
moiftening remedies. 

In this fenfe we fay, embrocations, entplafters, unc¬ 
tions, humedtations, fermentations, &c. 

HUMERUS, or Os Humeri, in anotomy, the up- 
permofl bone of the arm, popularly called the/bon/der- 
boue; extending from the fcapula-; or fltoulder-blade, 
•to the upper end of the cubitus, or elbow. See A- 
natomy, n° 47. 

HUMIDITY, that quality in bodies whereby they 
are capable of wettingother bodies. This differs very 
much from fluidity ; and feems to be merely a relative 
thing, depending on the congruity of the component 
particles of the liquor to the pores of fuch particular 
bodies as it is capable of adhering to, penetrating a 
little into, or wetting. Thus, for inftance, quickfil- 
ver is not a moill thing with regard to our hands or 
clothes ; but may be called fo in reference to gold, tin, 
or lead, to whole furfaces it will perfectly adhere, and 
render them foft and moift. 

HUM! LI ATI, a congregation of religious in the 
church of Rome, eftablifhed by fome Milanefe gentle¬ 
men on their releafe Irom prifon, where they had been 
confined under the emperor Conrad, of, as others fay, 
under Frederick I. in the year 1162. This or¬ 
der, which acquired great wealth, and had no lefs 
than 90 monafteries, was abolifhed by pope Pius V. 
in 1570, and their houfes given to the Dominicans and 
Cordeliers for their luxury and cruelty. 

HUMILIATION, the aCt of humbling, i. e. of 
abating a perfon’s pride, and bringing him lower in 
his opinion. 

In this fenfe, humiliation Hands diftinguilhed from 
mortification : humiliation brings down the mind j 
mortification fubdues the fiefli. 

HUMILITY, in ethics, is a virtue confining in 
the moderate value which a perfon puts upon liimfelf, 
and every thing relating to him. Or, more particular¬ 
ly, it conlifts in not attributing fo ourfclves any excel¬ 
lence or good which we have not; in not over-rating 
any thing which we have or do ; in not taking an 
immoderate d elight in one’s felf; in not alfuming more 
of the praife of a quality or aCtion than belongs to us; 
and in a lowly fenfe and acknowledgment of our im¬ 
perfections, errors, and fins. This virtue expreffes itfelf 
in the modefty of our appearance, of our purfuits, and 
of our behavour towards other men. It is diftinguiQi- 
ed from affectation, baflifulnefs, and meannefs. 

HUMMING-bird.* See Trochilus. 

HUMOUR, from the Latin humor, in its original 
fignification, Hands for moiflure in general s from 
whence it has been reftrained tofignify the moiflure of 
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animal bodies, or thofe fluids which circulate through Hnmouf, 
them. HumphrcJ 

It is diftinguilhcd from moiflure in general in this, ' ' 

that humours properly exprefs the fluids of the body ; 
when, in a vitiated ftate, it would not be improper to 
fay, that the fluids of fuch a perfon’s body were full 
of humours. 1 

The only fluids of the body, which, in their natural 
and healthful Hate, are caWtdhumours, are thofe in the 
eye} we talk of the aqueous humour, the cryflalline 
humour, without meaning any thing that is morbid 
or difeafed : yet, when we fay in general, that fuch a 
perfon has got a humour in his eye, we underfland it 
in the ufual fenfe of a vitiated fluid. 

As the temper of the mind is fuppofed to depend 
upon the ftate of the fluids in the body, humour: has 
come to be fynonymous with temper and difpofition. 

A perfon’s humour, however, is different from his dif¬ 
pofition, in this, that humour feems to be the difeafe of 
a difpofition: it would be proper to fay that perfons of a 
ferious temper or difpofition of mind, were fubjcCt to 
melancholy humours } that thofe of a delicate and 
tender difpofition, were fubjeCt to peevilh humours. 

Humour may be agreeable or difagreeable : but it 
is Hill humour } fomething that is whimfical, caprici¬ 
ous, and not to be depended upon. An ill-natured 
man may have fits of good-humour, which feem to 
come upon him accidentally, without any regard to 
the common moral caufes of happinefs or mifery. 

A fit of cheerfulnefs conftitutes the whole of good- 
humour tand a man who has many fuch fits, is a good* 
humoured-man: yet he may not be good-natured ;■ 
which is a character that fuppofes fomething more 
conftant, equable, and uniform, than what was requi- 
fite to conftitute good humour. 

Humour is often madeufe of to exprefs the quali¬ 
ty of the imagination, which bears a confiderable re- 
femblance to wit. 

Wit expielfes fomething that is more defigned,con- 
certed,regular, and artificial; humour, fomething that 
is more wild, loofe, extravagant, andfantaftical; fome¬ 
thing which comes upon a man by fits, which he can 
neither command or reftrain, and which is not per¬ 
fectly confiftent with true politenefs. Humour, it 
has been faid, is often more diverting than wit; yet a 
man of wit is as much above a man of humour, as a 
gentleman is above a buffoon; a buffoon, how'ever, will 1 
often divert more than a gentleman. The duke of 
Buckingham, however, makes humour to be all in all 1 
wit, accordingtoliim, fhould never be ufed, but to add 
an agreeablenefs to fome proper and juft fentiment, 
which without fome fuch turn might pafs without its 
effeCt. See Wit. 

HUMPHREY (Dr Lawrence), a very learned 
Englilh divine in the 16th century, who during the 
perfecution under queen Mary, reired with other Pro* 
teftant-refugees to Zurich. He returned on the ac- 
ceffion ofqueen Elizabeth} and was made prefident of 
Magdalene college, Oxford, dean of Gloucefter, and 
then dean of Winchefter. He was a great and gene¬ 
ral fcholar, an able linguift, and a deep divine ; and 
publiflied, l.De religiouis confervationeet reformations, 
dequeprimaturegum.l . Deratione interpretandi aufto- 
res. 3. Optimates „■ five de nobilitate, ejufque origine . 

4. Sermons, and other works. He died in 1590. 

HUMULUS, 



Humulus, 

Hundred, 
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HUMULUS, the hop : a genus of the pentandria ers, and had themfelves a fbare in the determination. Hun gary. 
order, belonging to the dioecia clafs of plants; and in “ Eliguntur in conciliis et principes,qui jura per pag's ' " ' 

the natural method ranking under the 53d order, Sea- vicofque reddunt: centeni [ngulis, explcbe comites, cui- 
brida. The male calyx is pentaphyllous ; there is no [ilium [mul et auBoritas, adfunt This hundred- 
corolla; the female calyx is monophyllous,patent obli- court was denominated hareda in the Gothic condim- 
quely, and entire, there is no corolla; but two Ityles; tion. But this court, as caufes are equally liable to 
and one feed within the calyx, the latter confiding of removal from hence as from the common court ba- 
one large leaf. There is only one fpecies, viz. he lu- ron, and by the fame writs, and may alfo be reviewed 
pulus, which is fometimes found wild in hedges near by writ of falfe judgment, is therefore fallen into 
houfes and gardens, but probably is not indigenous, equal difufe with regard fo the trial of adtions. 

•The dalk is weak and climbing; it creeps up the fup- HUNGARY, a kingdom of Europe, the greated 
port in thefpiral, afeending always from the right hand part of which was anciently called Pannonia. It had 
to the left. The dalk and the leaves arc rough to the the name of Hungary from the Hunns, a Scythian ro 
touch ; the upper leaves are heart diaped, the lower Tartar nation, who lubdued it in the ninth century, 
ones divided into three lobes ferated on the edges, and It lies between the 18th and 22d degrees of ealt long, 
grow in pairs on long footdalks. The male flowers and betwixt the 45th and 49th degrees of north lat. 
grow on a didinct plant on branched peduncles; the being bounded to the north by the Carpathian moun- 
feftiales on peduncles in pairs of the formof a [trobilus tains, which feparate it from Poland; to the fouth 
or cone, compofcd of. large imbricated calyces con- by Scrvia, and the river Drave, which feparates it 
taining each one or two feeds. For the culture aud from Sclavonia; to the wed by Moravia, Audria, 
ufes of hops, fee the articles Hop and Husbandry, and Stiria; and to the ead by Wallachia and Tran- 

HUNDRED, hundredum, or Centuria, a part ' fylvania. It is about 240 miles in length, and 23J 
or divrlionof a county; which was anciently fo called in breadth; and is divided into the upper and Lower 
from its containing an hundred families, or from its Hungary, the former being that part which lies to- 
furnifhing an hundred able men for the king’s wars, wards the ead, and the latter that which lies towards 
■After king Alfred’s dividing England into conn- the wed. 

ties, and giving the government of each county to a The northern parts of the kingdom are mountain- 
fherifF, thefe counties were divided into hundreds, of ous and barren, but healthy ; the fouthern, on the 
which the condable was the chief officer. The grants contrary, are level, and exceeding fruitful, but not 
of hundreds were at fird made by the king to parti- very'liealthy. The country along the Danube, from 
cular perfons ; but they are not now held by grant or Prefburg to Belgrade, for upwards of 200 miles, is 
prefeription, their jurifdidtion being devolved to the one continued plain, and no foil can be more fertile ; 
county-court; a few of them only excepted that have but the air by jeafon of the many fwamps and mo- 
been by privilege annexed to the crown, or granted to raffes, is not fo wholefome as. on the higher and 
fome great fubjedts, and dill remain in the nature of drier grounds. Here are mines of gold, filver, cop- 
afranchife. . per, iron, lead, quickdlver, cinnabar, antimony, yel- 

HuNDRED-Cnirt. This is only a larger Coum-Ba- low orpiment, fulpliur, vitriol, marcalite, fait native 
ron, being held for all the inhabitants of a parii- and faftitious, faltpetre, magnets, albedos or done- 
cular hundred indead of a manor. The free fuitors flax, marble of feveral colours, alabalter, with dia- 
arehere alfo the judges, and the deward the regider monds, and all forts of precious flones. Corn is in 
as in the cafe of a court-baron. It is likewile no fuch plenty, that it is fold for one fixth of its price 
courc of record ; rcfembling the former in all points, in England. Their grapes are large and lufeious; 
except that in point of territory it is of a greater ju- and their wines preferred to any in Europe. They 
rifdidlion. This is Laid by Sir Edward Coke to have have vad numbers of cattle arid horfes, the latter 
been derived out of the county-court for the eafe of the modly moufe-coloured, with buffaloes, deer, wild- 
people, that they might have judice done them at their fowl, game, and filh, and many fpccres of wild- 
own doors, without any charge or lofs of time ; but beads, particularly chamois, goats, bears, and lynxes, 
its inditntion was probably co-eval with that of hun- Of vegetables, befides vines and the common forts,, 
dreds themfelves, which were formerly obferved to here are tobacco, faffron, buck-wheat, millet, me- 
havebeen introduced though not invented by Alfred Ions, and chefnuts. Here alfo are excellent warm 
being derived from the policy of the ancient Germans, baths, and fprings of various kinds and qualities. 

The centeni,' we may remember, were the principal in- The chief mountains of Hungary are the Crapack 
habitants of a didridt compofed of different villages, or Carpathian, which is the general name for all 
originally in number ail hundred, but afterwards only tbofe that feparate this kingdom from Poland, Ms- 
called by that name; and who probably give the fame ravia, Silefia, and fome part of Audria. The lides. 
denomination to the didridlout of which they were of mod of them are covered with wood, and their 
chofen. Caefar fpe ikspolitively of the judicial power tops with fnow. The chief rivers are the Danube, 
exercifed in their hundred-courts and courts-baron. the Drave, the Save, the Wag or Waag, the Gran, 

“ Principis regiomnu, atque pagorum” (whichwe may the Temes, the Raab, and Thiefs, all well decked 
fairly condrue, the lord of hundreds and manors) with filh. There are feveral lakes among the Carpa- 
“ interfuos jus dicunt, controverfiafque minuuntl” And thian mountains, and fome alfo. in the lowlands. 

Tacitus, who had examined their conditution dill The inhabitants are a mixture of the defcendants of 
more attentively, informs us not only of the authority the ancient Hunns, Sclavonians, Camani, Ge.mans, 
of the lord, but that of the centeni, the hundredors, Wallachians, Greeks, Jews, Turks, and a wandering 
or jury; who were taken out of the common freehold- people called Zigdum, faid to be of uncertain origin, 

but 
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Hungary. but probably tlic fame as tliofe we called gypf- s - The 

' \r*~- Hungarians are fud to be of a fanguine choleric cem- 

per, and fomewhat iiercc, cruel, proud, and revenge- 
iul They have been always reputed good folditrs, 
being much more inclined to arms, martial cxercifes, 
and hunting, than to arts, learning, trade, or agri¬ 
culture. The nobility aft'edt great pomp and magni¬ 
ficence, and are much addicted to feafting and carou- 
fmg. The men in general arc ftrong and well pro * 
portioned. They ihave their beards but leave whif- 
kers on the upper-lip ; wcariug fur caps on their 
heads, a clofe-bodied coat girt with a fafh, with a 
fhort cloak or mantle overall, fo contrived as to be 
buckled under their arm, and leave the right hand at 
liberty. Their horfe are called ft.ujfars, and their foot 
h:y dukes. The former wear a broad-fword, or fey- 
metcr, and carry a hatchet or battle-ax. Tbeirhor- 
fes are fleet, but not near fo large as the German hor- 
feS, and therefore they fend up on their ihort ftir- 
rups when they firike. The heydukes ufually wear 
feathers in their caps, according to the number of 
the enemies they pretend to h ve killed. Both horfe 
and foot are an excellent militia, very good at a pur- 
fuit, or ravaging and plundering a country, but not 
equal to regular troops in a pitched battle. The wo¬ 
men, when they go abroad, wear Ihort cloaks and a 
veil. 

There are four languages fpoken in this country, 
viz. the Hungarian, which like the people, is of Scy¬ 
thian origin, and has little or no affinity with any 
European tongue; the German, Sclavonian, Walla- 
chian, and Latin. The laftis fpoken not only by the 
better fort, but allb by the common people, though 
very corruptly. The people called Zgduns have alfo 
a particular jargon.—Chriftianity was planted in Hun¬ 
gary in the ninth and tenth centuries. In the fix- 
teenth the reformation made a great progrefs in it; 
but at prefent, though the Roman catholics hardly 
- make a fourth part of the inhabitants, their religion 
is predominant, the Protefents enjoying only a bare 
toleration. Beiides feveral lefts ot Protefents, here 
are alfo great numbers of the Greek church and Jews; 
the lafb pay double taxes of all kinds, Belices Jefuits 
colleges and other convents, there are feveral uni- 
verfities for the Roman-catholics. The Lutherans 
alfo and Calvinife have their gymnafiums and fchools, 
but under divers reftriitions. 

As to the traffic of this country, it is almoft wholly 
in the hands of the Greeks and Jews. The exports 
conlift.cbkfly of wine, horfes, eafle, metals, mine¬ 
rals faffron, wool, and leather. Hungary, in par¬ 
ticular furnifhes Auitria, and other countries weft of 
it, with vaft droves of cattle, as well as variety of 
excellent wines, of which thofc of Tockay are rec¬ 
koned the beft. The principal manufactures are thofe 
of copper, brafs, iron, and other hard wares. Great 
quantities of brafs and iron are exported, wrought and 
un wrought. 

Hungary at firft, like moft other countries, was 
divided intomany little principalities and fetes, which 
at length were muted under one head, who had the 
title of duke. The laftof thefe dukes was Gcyfa: who, 
becoming a profelyte .to Chriftianity, was baptized; 
after which he religncd the government to his fon 
Stephen who took the title oiking, anno 1000. But 
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as the throne was filled by election, though generally Hungary, 
out of pbe fame family, the difpofal of the crown was Hangar, 
dil'puted between the Turkifh and German emperors ' v ‘ 
for near 200 years; but after the year 1527, when 
Ferdinand archduke of Aultria was advanced to the 
throne, the Aultrians found means to influence the 
ele&ions in fuch a manner, as to keep the crown in 
their family till 1687, when i&was fettled heredita¬ 
rily on their heirs male; and now, in confequeuce of 
an adt made by the diet at Prefixing in 1723, in cafe 
of the failure of heirs-male, it is to defeendto females. 

The fetes of the kingdom con lilt of the prelates, the 
barons, the gentry, and the royal towns. To the 
firft clafs belong two archbiffiops, about a dozen bi- 
Ihops, near as many abbots and provofts,. with the 
Pauline and Prsemonltratenlian Jefuits. To the fe- 
cond, the Itadtholder or palatine, who reprefents the 
king ; the court-judge ; the ban or viceroy of Dalma¬ 
tia, Croatia, and Sclavonia ; the Itadtholder of Tran, 
filvania; the great treafurer, the great eup-bcarcr, the 
Reward of the houfehold, the mailer of the horfe, the 
lord chamberlain, the captain of the yeomen of the 
guards, and the gr.and-marihal of the courts who are 
fly led the great barons, together with the inferior bans 
or counts and barons. To the third clafs belong the 
gentry, (one of whom have noble manors, and others 
only the privileges of nobles. To the fourth clafs be¬ 
long the royal free cities, which are not fubjedt to the 
counts, but hold immediately of the king. The gen¬ 
try alfo, who hold of the archbiihops, and hilltops, 
have the fame privileges as the Hungarian nobility. 

The common people are vaffals to thelords, onwhofe 
lands they live, whether thefe lands belong to the 
crown, the clergy, nobility, or gentry. 

The ordinary revenue of this kingdom is faid to ex¬ 
ceed a million Sterling, arifingfrom the mines, duties 
on cattle, royal demefnes; falt-works, contributions, 
cuftoms, &c. The fortifications and garrifons con- 
Itanily maintained on the frontiers againft the Turks, 
are a great expence to the government. Hungary 
can ealily bring into the field 100,000 men, regulars 
and militia ; for there are 50,000 in adtual pay, and 
the provinces furnilh the other 50,000 when they are 
wanted. 

Hus Gary-W ater, a diftilled water prepared from 
the tops of flowers of rolemary ; fo denominated from 
a queen of Hungary, for whofe ufe it was firft made. 

See Pharmacy. 

HUNGER, an nneafy fenfation occafioned by long 
abltinence from food when the body is in a healthy 
Hate.—See Abstinence; Fasting; and Anatomy, 
n° 1 03. 

The following ufeful obfervations upon hunger or 
famine are cxtra&ed from a paper by Dr Percival in 
the fecond volume of the Manchefter Tranfadtions, 

In famine, life may be protrafted (the Doctor 
obferves) with lefs pain and mifery, by a moderate 
allowance of water. For the acrimony and putre¬ 
faction of the humours are obviated by fucli dilu¬ 
tion, the fmall veflels are kept permeable,, and the 
lungs are furnifhed with that moifture which is ef- 
fential to the performance of their functions. Fon- 
tanus, a writer of refpedtable authority in the eftima- 
tion of Morgagni, relates the hiflory of a woman, 
who obftinately refufed to take any fubiiitence, except 

twice. 
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Hunger, twice, daring the fpace of 50 days, at the end of which 

— v -- p cr i 0 d (he died. But he adds, that Ihe ufed water by 

way of drink, though in fmall quantity. R.edi, who 
made many experiments (cruel and unjuftifiable in my 
opinion), to afeertain the eft'eils of falling on fowls, 
obferved, Lhat none were able to fupport life beyond 
the ninth day to whom drink was denied ; whereas 
one indulged with water lived more than 20 days. 

Hippocrates has obferved, that children are more 
afl'e&ed by aliftinencc than young perfons ; thefe, more 
than the middle aged ; and the middle aged, more than 
' old men. The power to endure famine,however.mufl de¬ 
pend no lefs'tipon the ftateof health and (Irength than on 
the age of the fu if ere r. There are alfo particular confti- 
tutions which do notTafFer much pain from the calls of 
hunger. Dr Pcrcival was informed by ay oung p by f: cian 
front Geneva, that when he was a ftudent at Montpe¬ 
lier, he failed three nights and four days, with no o- 
thcr refrelhment than a pint of water daily. His hun¬ 
ger was keen, but never painful, during the firll and 
fecond days of his abltincnce ; and the two following 
days, he perceived only afaintuefs when he attempted 
either bodily or mental exertion : A fenfe of coldnefs 
was difhufed over his whole frame, but more particu¬ 
larly affedted the extremities. His mind was in a very 
unufual flate of pufillanimity ; and he experienced a 
great tendency to tears whenever he recolledted the 
circumftance which had been the occafion of his fall¬ 
ing. During the whole period, the alvine excretions 
were fuppreffed, but not thofe by the kidneys : and at 
the clofe of it, his (kin became tinged with a (hade of 
yellow. The firll food he took was veal broth ; which 
had fomething of an intoxicating effedl, producing a 
glow of warmth, and railing his fpirits, fo as to render 
him alhamed of his defpondency. Perhaps in the 
cafe of Sextius Baculus, as recorded in the commenta- 
* Lib- 6. ries of Ccefar*, the extraordinary courage and prowefs 
which he fuddenly exerted, might be aided by the ex- 
hilerating effedt of fuftenance, which, under fuch cir- 
cumftances, it is probable he would no longer decline. 
The fadt, however, evinces, that neither his ficknefs 
nor the fenfations of hunger had been fo violent as 
much to impair his (Irength of body or vigour of 
mind. Pomponius Atticua, the celebrated friend of 
Cicero, who put a voluntary end to his life in the 
77th year of his age by refuting all food, appears to 
haveexperiencedeafefromhisdiforder,rather than any 
acute fufferings by famine. (i Sic cum biduo cibo fe 
abftinuiflet, fubitofebris deceflit, leviorque morbus efle 
cacpit: tatnen propofitum nihilo fecius perigit. Ita- 
que die quinto, poftquam id confilium inierat, deceflit.” 
(Corn. Nepos in Fit. Pomp. Attic.) From the former 
circumftance it has been cor.jedtured, that he did not 
wholly deny himfelf the ufe of water, or of fome other 
diluent. But though a few examples of this kind may 
be adduced, we have the evidence of numerous melan¬ 
choly fadts to (how, that the preflure of want is agoni¬ 
zing to the human frame. <l I have talked (fays an 
f Dr Gild- ingenious writerf), with the captain of a (hip who 
faith'• Hiji. was one of lix that endured it in its extremity, and who 
•j tbtEartb, was t jj C on jy p er f 0 n that had not loft his fenfes when 
Tol.ii. 146. they received accidental relief. He aflured me his 
pains at -firft were fo great, as to be often tempted to 
eat a part of one of the men who died, and which the 
reft of his crew actually for fome time lived upon : 
Von. VIII. 
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He (aid, that during the continuance of this paroxyfm, Hunger 

he found his pains infupportable, and was defirous at '-v- 

one time of anticipating that death which he thought 
inevitable: But his pains, he faid, gradually decreafed 
after the (ixth day (for they had water in the lhip, which, 
kept them alive fo long), and then he was in a (late 
rather of langour than defire ; nor did he much wifli 
for food, except when he faw others eating ; and that 
for a while revived his appetite, though with diminiih- 
ed importunity. The latter part of the time, when 
his health was almoft deftroyed, a thoufand ftrange 
images rofe upon his mind; and every one of his fen¬ 
fes began to bring him wrong information. The mod 
fragrant perfumes appeared to him to have a fetid fmell; 
and every thing he looked at took a greemlh hue, and 
lometimes a yellow. When he was prefented with 
food by the (hip’s company that took him and his men 
up, four of whom died (hortly after, he could not help 
looking upon it with loathing in (lead of de fire ; and it 
was not till after four days that his (lomach was 
brought to its natural tone ; when the violence of his 
appetite returned with a fort of canine eagernefs.” 

To thofe who by their occupations are expofed to 
fuch dreadful calamities, it is of ferious importance to 
be inftrudted in the means of alleviating them. The 
American Indians are faid to ufe a compolition of the 
juice of tobacco, and the (hells of fnails, cockles, and 
oyfters calcined, whenever they undertake a long jour¬ 
ney, and are likely to be deftitute of provilions. It is 
probable the (hells are not burnt into quicklime, but on¬ 
ly fo as to deftroy their tenacity, and to render them 
fit for levigadon. The mafs is dried, and formed into 
pills, of a proper fize to be held between the gum and 
lip, which, being gradually diffolved and fwallowed,ob- 
tund the fenfations both of hunger and of third. To¬ 
bacco, by its narcotic quality, feems well adapted to 
counteraft the uneafy impreflions which the gallric 
juice makes on the nerves of the (lomach when it is 
empty ; and the combination of teftaceous powders 
with it may tend to correct the fecretion that is fup- 
ppfed to be the chief agent in digeftion, and which, if 
not acid, is always united with' acidity. Certain at 
lead it is, that their operation is both grateful and fa- 
lutary ; for we find the luxurious inhabitants of the 
Eaft Indies mix them with the betel nut, to the chew- 
ingofwhich they.are univerfally and immoderately ad¬ 
dicted. Perhaps fuch abforbents may be ufefully ap¬ 
plied, both to divide the dofes and to moderate the 
virulence of the tobacco. For, in the internal exhibi¬ 
tion of this plant, much caution is required, as it pro¬ 
duces ficknefs, vertigo, cold clammy fweats, and a 
train of other formidable fymptoms, when taken in too 
large a quantity. During the time of war, the ini- 
prefled failors frequently bring on thefe maladies, that 
they may be admitted into the hofpitals, and releafed 
from fervitude. It would be an eafy and fafe experi¬ 
ment to afeertain the efficacy, and to adjufi: the ingre- 
dients, of the Indian compolition mentioned. And 
there is reafon to believe, that the trial would be in 
fome degree fuccefsful: for it is known that fmoking 
tobacco gives relief in thofe habitual pains of the (lo¬ 
mach which appear to arife from the irritation of the 
gaftric fecretions. The like effect is fometimes produ¬ 
ced by increafing the flow of faliva, and fwallowing 
what is thus^difeharged. And Dr Percival has related 
4 U the 
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Hunger. the cafe ofa gentleman, who ufed tomafticate, many and military duty, were there thruft together into a H»«m, 

1 “ hours daily, a piece of lead, which being neither chamber of 18 cubic feet, having only two windows', '- 

hard, friable, nor offenfive nr the palate, fuited his ftrongly barred with iron, from which, in a clofe fuj- 
purpofe, as he thought, better than any other fub- try night, and in fuch a climate as that of Bengal, 
llance. He continued the cuftom many years, deri- little or no circulation of freili air could be enjoyed, 
vitig great eafe from it, and fuffering no fenfible inju- In a few minutes,*thefe unhappy wretches fell into fo 
ry from the poifonous quality of the metal. On profufe a perfpiration, that an idea can hardly be 
mentioning this fadt to a navy furgeon, the Dodtor was. formed of it j and this was fucceeded by a raging 
told, that the failors, when in hot climates, are wont thirft, which increafed in proportion as the body was 
to mitigate thiril by rolling a bullet in their mouths. drained of its moilture. Water ! Water ! became the 
A more innocent mean, the Dodtor obferves, might be univerfalcry; and an old foldieron the outftde, through 
devifed ; but the efficacy of this evinces, that the fali- pity, furniffied them with a few fkinfuls of it. But 
vary glands are for a while capable of furnilhing a fub- thefe fcanty fupplies, like fprinklings on the fire, !tr- 
ftitute for drink. When a fcarcity of water occurs at ved only to feed and increafe the flame. From this 
iea. Dr Franklin has advifed, that the mariners fliould experience of its eff’edts, Mr Howel, their chief, de¬ 
bathe themfelves in tubs of falt-water : For, in pur- termined to drink no more ; and kept his mouth moift 
fui-ng theamufementof fwimming, lie obferved, that, by fucking the perfpiration out of his fliirt flee ves, and 
however thirfly he was before immerlion, he never catching the'drops as they fell from his head and face, 
continued fo afterwards ; and that, though he foaked “ You cannot imagine (fays he) how unhappy I was 
himfelf feveral hours in the day, and feveraldaysfuc- if any of them elcaped me.” He came into the pri- 
ceffively in fak-water>Jieperceived not, in confequence fon without his coat, the feafon being too hot to bear 
of it, the leaf! tafte of faltnefs in his mouth. He alfo it : and one of his miserable companions, obferving the 
further fuggefts, that the fame good effedt might per- expedient he had hit upon of allaying his thiril, rob- 
haps be derived from dipping the failors’ -apparel in bed him from time to time of a confiderable part of 
the fea ; and exprefles a confidence that no danger of his ilore. This plunderer, whom he found to be a 
catchinjrcold would enfue. young gentleman in theferviceof the-Eafl India Coni- 

To prevent the calamity of famine at fea, it has been pany, afterwards acknowledged, that he raved his life 
propofed by Dr Lind, that the powder of falep ffiould to the many comfortable draughts which he derived 
conftitute pare of the proviiions of every fliip’s com- from him. Before Mr Howel adopted this mode of 
pany. This powder and portable foup, diflbived in relief, he had attempted, in an ungovernable fit of 
boiling water, form a rich thick jelly ; and an ounce thirft, to drink his own urine : but it was fo intenfe- 
of each of thefe articles furniihes one day’s fubfiftence ly bitter, that a fecond tafte could not be endured j 
to a healthy full grown man. Indeed, from Dr Per- whereas, he affisaes us, no Briftol water could be more 
cival’s experiments it appears/that falep containsmore , foft and pleafant than his perfpiration. And this, we 
nutritious matter, in proportion to its bulk, than any may prefume, confifted chiefly of animal fat, melted by 
other vegetable production now ufed as food. It has exceffive heat, and exuding from the cellular mem- 
the property alfo of concealing the naufeous tafte of brane through the pores.of tbefkin. 
fair-water ; and confequently may be of great advan- Perfons who have been accuftomed to animal food, 
rage at fea, when the ftock of frefh water is fo far con- are foon, reduced when fupplied only with the farina- 
fumed, that the mariners are put upon lliort allowance. cea. Several years ago, to determine the comparative 
By the fame mucilaginous quality, it covers the often- nutritive powers of different fubftances, an ingenious 
livenefs, and even, in fame meafure, corredts the acri- young phyfician, as Dr Percival informs us, made a 
mony of falted and putrefeent meats. But, as a pre- variety of experiments on himfelf, to which he unfor- 
fervative againft hunger, falep would be moft efficaci- tunately fell a facrifice." He lived a month upon bread 
ous combined with ah equal weight of beef fuet. By and water ; and under this regimen of diet he every 
fwallowing little balls of this lubricating compound at day diminiihed much in his weight. But in 1784, a 
proper intervals, the coats of the ftomach would be de- Undent of phytic at Edinburgh confined himfelf for 

fended from irritation : and as oils and mucilages are a longer fpaee of time to a pint of milk and half a 

highly nutritive, of flow digeftion, and indifpofed to pound of white bread daily : And he allured our au- 
pafs oft'by perfpiration, they are peculiarly well adapt- thor, that he palled through the ufual labours of ftudy 
ed to fupport life in fmall quantities. This cqmpofi- and exercife, without feeling any decay of health or 

lion is fuperior in fimplicity, and perhaps equal in ef- ftrength, and without any fenfible lofs of bulk. The 

ficacy, to the following one, fo much extolled by Avi- cutaneous, urinary, and alvine excretions, were very 
cenna the celebrated Arabian phyfician ; to whom we fcanty during the whole period ; and the difeharge of 
are indebted for the introdudlion of rhubarb, caffia, faeces occurred only once in a week/ In this cafe the 
tamarinds, and fenna, into the materia medica. “Take oily and coagulable parts of the milk probably furnilh- 
fweet almonds and beef fuet, of each one pound ; of ed a larger proportion of aliment, and at the fame 
the oil of violets two ounces ; and of the roots of marlh time contributed to check the wafte by perfpiration; 
mallows one ounce: bray thefe ingredients together in and other difeharges ; for oleaginous fubftances are 
a mo:'tar, and form the mafs intobolufes, about the fize retained long in the body by their vifeidity. Dr 
ofa common nut.” Animal fat is Angularly powerful Ruffel, in his Natural Hiitory of Aleppo, relates, that 
in affnaging J the moft acute fenfations of thirft-, as ap- in thofe feafons when oil abounds, the inhabitants, by 
pearsfrom thenarrativeofthefufferingsexperiencedby indulgence in it, are difpofed to fever, and affedted 
thefe who were confined in the black hole at Calcutta, with infardtionk of the lungs maladies which indi- 
A hundred and forty-fix perfons, exhaufted by fatigue cate both retention and obftraction. Milk has been- 
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Hunger. fiffpedied by fomc of producing fimilar cffcfts, though 

vV—--' j n H fljghter degree; and the free ufe of it has been 

on this account forbidden to afthmatics. 

Gum arabic might be a good fubflitute for falep in 
the compolition already recommended ; and as it will 
.give fuel) firninefs to the mafs, as to require mandu- 
cation, the faliva, by this means feparated and carried 
into the llomach, would further contribute to affuage 
the fenfadons both of hunger and of third. See 
Cum-A rabic. This gum, combined with fugar and 
the whites of eggs, has been lately extolled in France, 
utuler the name of patigmno } asa remedy for catarrhal 
defluxions. l?r Perciv.ft has feen cakes made of thefe 
ingredients, and thinks they might very well be ap¬ 
plied to the purpofe of obviating hunger. They are 
not perifhable in the hottell climates, may be carried 
about the perfon with convenience, and though very 
tough are pleafant to the tafle. In the formula by 
which they are made, the proportion of fugar is too 
large, and that of gum arabic too fmall, if the mafs be 
intended to affuage the cravings of appetite. Accord - 
ing to our author’s information, the receipt is as fol¬ 
lows. “ Take of fine fugar four ounces, and of gum 
arabic one ounce: Levigate them well together ; and 
add half an ounce of rofe water, and of the white of 
eggs a fufficient quantity.” 1 

In our attempts to recover thofe who have differed 
under the calamities of famine, great circumfpedtion 
is required. War mill, cordials, and food, are the means 
to be employed; and it is evident that thefe may prove 
too powerful in their operation, if not administered 
with caution and judgment. For the body, by long 
falling, is reduced to a Hate of more than infantile 
debility; the minuter veflels of the brain, and of the 
other organs, collapfe for want of fluids to diftend 
them; the ftomach and inteftines lhrink in their capa¬ 
city ; and the heart languidly vibrates, having fcarcely 
fufficientenergy to propel the fcanty current of blood. 
Under fuch circumftances, a proper application of heat 
feems an effcntial meafure, and may be effected by 
placing on each fide a healthy man in contact with the 
patient. Pediluvia orfomemationsmay alfo be ufed with 
advantage. The temperature of thefe fhould be lower 
than that of the human body, and gradually increafed 
according to the effe&sof their ftinnilus. New milk, 
weak broth, or water gruel, ought to be employedToth 
for the one and the other ; as nutriment may be con¬ 
veyed into the fyftem this way, by paifages probably 
the molt pervious in a ftate of falling, if not too long 

i. \y at f m ' s protraffed. “ A lad at New-marketf, a few years ago, 
Chemical having been almoft ftarved in order that he might be 
Mjfays,.- reduced to a proper weight for riding a match, was 
▼ol. iii. weighed at nine o’clock in the morning, and again at 

j. ici. ten; and he was found to have gained near thirty 

ounces in weight in the courle of an hour, though he 
had only drank half a glafs of wine in the interval, 
The wine probably ftimulated the aftion of the nervous 
fyftem, and incited nature, exhaufted by abftinence, 
to open the abforbent pores of the whole body, in or¬ 
der to fuck in fome nourilhment from the air.” But 
no fuch abforptiou as this can be expedted in a ftate 
of extreme weaknefs and emaciation gradually indu¬ 
ced ; becaufe rite lymphatics mull partake of the ge¬ 
neral want of tone and energy. And notwithftanding 
the falutary effedts of wine in the cafe of the jockey, 
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who, it is likely, had been reduced by fweating as well 
as by abftinence, fuch a ftimulant might prove dange¬ 
rous, and even fatal in other cafes. It appears fafer 
therefore to advife the exhibition of cordials in very 
fmall dofes, and at firft conliderably diluted. Slen¬ 
der wine-whey will perhaps belt anfwer this purpofe ; 
and afford, at the fame time, an eafy and pleafant 
nourilhment. When the ftomach has been a little 
ftrengthened, an egg may be mixed with the whey, or 
adminiftered under fomc other agreeable form. The 
yolk of one was, to Cornaro, fufficient for a meal; 
and the narrative of this noble Venetian, in whom a 
fever was excited by the addition of 4-nly two ounces 
of food to his daily allowance, Ihows, that the return 
to a full diet Ihould be conduced with great caution, 
and by very flow gradations. 

HUNNS, a fierce and favage nation, who formerly 
inhabited that part of S;irmaiia bordering on the 
Paulus Maeotis and the Tanais, the ancient boundary 
between Europe and Alia. Their country, as de- 
feribed by Procopius, lay north of mount Caucafus, 
which, extending from the Euxine to the Cafpian 
Seas, parts Afiatic Sarmatia from Colchis, Iberia, and 
Albania; lying on the ifthrous between the two feas 
abovementioned. Here they refided, unknown to 
other nations, and themfelves ignorant of other coun¬ 
tries, till the year 376, At this time, an hind pur- 
fued by the hunters, or, according to fome authors, 
an ox flung by a gad-fly, having palled the marlh, 
was followed by fome Hunns to the other lide, where 
they difeovered a country much more agreeable than 
their own. On their return, having acquainted their 
countrymen with what they had feen, the whole na¬ 
tion paffed the marlh, and, falling upon the Alans who 
dwelt on thebanksof the Tanais, almofl exterminated 
them. They next fell upon the Oftrogoths, whom 
they drove out of their country, and forc ed to retire 
to theplains between the Bory llhenes and the Tanais, 
now known by the name of Podolea. Then attacking 
the Viflgoths, they obliged them to ihelter themfelves 
in the moll mountainous parts of their country ; till 
at laft the Gothick nations, finding it impolfible to 
withftand fuch an inundation of barbarians, obtained 
leave from the emperor Valens to fettle in Thrace. 

The Hunns thus became mailers of all the country 
between the Tanais and Danube in 376, where they 
continued quietly till the year 388, when great num¬ 
bers of them were taken into the pay of Theodofius I. 
but, in the mean time, a party of thenf, called the 
Nephthaliteor White Hunns fWhohzA continued in Alia, 
over-rar. all Mefopotamia, and even laid liege to Edeffa, 
where they were repulfed with great daughter by the 
Romans. The European Hunns frequently paffed the 
Danube, committing thegreateft ravagesinthe wellern 
empire; fometimes theyfellupontheeaftern provinces, 
where they put all to fire and iword. They were 
often defeated and repulfed by the Romans, but the 
empire was now too weak to fubdfte or confine them 
from making excurlions ; fo that they continued to 
make daily encroachments, and became every day 
more formidable than before. In 441, the Hunns, 
under Attila, threatened the Wellern empire with total 
deftrudlion. This monarch, having made himfelf ma¬ 
iler of all the northern countries from the confines 
of Ferfia to the banks of the Rhine, invaded Masfia, 

4 U 2 Thrace, 
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Himne. Thrace, and lllyricum ; where lie made fuch progrefs, 

~~v—^ tbattheempcror,notthinkinghimfelffafeinConfl:an- 
tinople, withdrew into Alia. Attila then broke into 
Gaulwhere he took and deflroyed feveral cities, 
maflacriug the inhabitants with the greatell cruelly. 
At laft he was driven out with great flaughter by 
Aetius the Roman general and Theodoric king of 
the Goths, and could never afterwards make any great 
progrefs. About the year 452 or 453 Attila died, 
and his kingdom was immediately fplit into a number 
of ftnall ones by his numerous children,, who waged 
perpetual war with each other. The Hunns theuceafed 
to be formidable, and became daily lefs able to cope 
with the other- barbarous nations whom Attila had 
kept in fubje&ion. Still, however, their dominion 
was confiderable; and in the tirneof Charles the Great 
they were mailers of Tranfylvania, Walachia, Servia, 
Carniola, Carinthia, and the greater part of Aullria, 
together with Bofuia, Sclavonia, and that part of 
Hungary which lies beyond the Danube. In the year 
776, while Charles was in Saxony, two princes of the 
Hunns, Caganns and Jugunus, lent ambalfadors to him, 
deliring his friendlliip and alliance. Charles received 
them with extraordinary marks of friendlliip, and 
readily complied with their requeft. However, they 
entered, not long after, into an alliance with Taflila 
duke of Bavaria, who had revolted from Charles, and 
railed great dilturbances in Germany. Charles dif- 
fembled his refentm-ent till he had entirely reduced 
Bavaria, when he refolved to revenge himfelf on the 
Hunns for thofe fuccours they had underhand given to 
his enemy. Accordingly, he ordered levies to be 
-made throughout his dominions; and having by that 
means alfembled a very numerous army, he divided it 
into two bodies, one of which he commanded himfelf, 
and the other he committed to the care of his gene¬ 
rals. The two armies entered the country of the 
Tdunns at different places, ravaged their country far 
and near, burnt their villages, and took all their llrong 
holds. This he continued for eight years, till the 
people were almofl totally extirpated; nor did the 
Hunns ever afterwards recover themfelves, or appear 
as a diftimft nation. 

There were two different nations that went by the 
name of Hunns-, the Nephthalite or White Hunns, and 
the Sarmatkn or Scythian Hunns. The former in¬ 
habited a rich country, bordering to the north on 
Perfia, and at a great diflance from the Sarmatkn or 
Scythian Hunns, with whom they had no intercourfe 
nor the leafl refemblance either in their perfons or 
manners. They were a powerful nation, and often 
ferved againfl the Romans in the Perfian armies ; but 
in the reign of the emperor Zeno, being provoked by 
Perozes king of Perfia laying claim to part of their 
country, they defeated the Perfians in two pitched 
battles, flaw their king, over-ran all Perfia, and held 
it in fubjedlion for the fpace of two years, obliged 
Cabades, the fon and fucceffor of Perozes, to pay them 
ayearly tribute. Thefe Hunns, called by the writers 
of thofe times the -white Hunns , did not wander, like 
the others, from place to place ; but, cdhtented with 
their own country, which fupplied them with all ne- 
cefiaries, they lived under a. regular government, fub- 
jedt to one prince, and feldom made inroads, unleis 
provoked either into the Perfian or Roman territories. 
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They lived according to their own laws, and dealt up- Humu, 
rightly with one another, as well as with the neigh- Huugcr- 
bouring people. Each of their great men ufed 10 ford, 

choofe 26 or more companions to enjoy with him his " 
wealth, and partake of all his diverlions; but, upon 
his deceafe, they were all buried with bint in the fame 
grave. This cuflont favours of barbarity; but in 
every other refpedt, the Nephthalite were a far more 
civilized nation than ihe Scythian Hunns, who, break¬ 
ing into the empire, filled moR of the provinces of 
Europe with blood and daughter. 

The latter were, according to Amrciauus Marcel- 
linns, a favage people, exceeding in cruelty the inoft 
barbarous nations. They begin to praclife their 
cruelty, fays Jornandes, upon their own children the 
very firR day they come into the world, cutting and 
mangling the cheeks of their males, to prevent the 
growth of hair, which they mult have looked upon, 
contrary to the fentiments of other nations, as unbe¬ 
coming and unmanly. -They had, perhaps, in this 
pradlice another view, which Jornandes feems to ittli- 
nuate elfewhere, viz. to flrike terror into the enemy 
with their countenances, thus deformed and covered 
with fears. They had no other food but roots and 
raw meat, being quite unacquainted with the ufe of 
fire, and no houfes at all, not even huts ; but lived, 
conftantly expofed to the air in the woods, and on the 
mountains,where,from their infancy,they were inured- 
to hunger, thirll, and all manner of hardlhips : nay* 
they had fuch an averfion to houfes, which they called 
the Jepulchres of the livingy that, when they went into, 
other countries, they could hardly be prevailed'upon 
to come within the walls of any houfe, not thinking 
themfelves fafe when Unit up and covered. They ufed 
even to eat and ileep on horfeback, fcarce ever de¬ 
mountings which, in all likelihood, induced Zofintus 
to write, that the Hunns could not walk. Thej' co¬ 
vered their nakednefs with goats fkins, or the (kins of 
a fort of mice fewed together. Day and night were 
indifferent to them, as to buying, felling, eating, and 
drinking. They had no law, nor any kind of reli¬ 
gion ; but complied with their inclinations* whatever 
they prompted them to, without the leafl reflraint, or 
diRindtion between good and evil. In war, they be¬ 
gan the battle with great fury, and an hideous noife : 
but if they met with a vigorous opnofition, their 
fury began to abate after the firfl onfet j and when 
once put into diforder, they never rallied, but fled in 
the utmoR confufion. They were quite unacquainted 
with the art of befieging towns ; and authors obferve, 
that they never attacked the enemy’s camp. They 
were a faithlefs nation, and thought themfelves no 
longer bound by the molt folemn treaties, than they 
found their advantage in obferving them. HenCe we 
often find them, upon the leafl profpeft of obtaining 
more advantageous conditions, breaking into the Ro¬ 
man empire, in defiance of the mofl folemn oaths and 
engagements. Several corps of Hunns, after their 
coming into Europe, ferved i-n the Roman armies 
againfl the Goths and other barbarous nations ; nay, 
they were ready, for hire, to fight againfl each other, 
being blind to every other regard and confideration. 

HUNGERFORD, a town of Berkfhire in Eng¬ 
land, feated on the river Kennet, in a low and watery 
foil. It is a great thoroughfare in the Bath and Bri-, 

Jftol 
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Hunnln- ftol road, 6jnsiles from London ; and was formerly 
guen, called Ingleford-Charnat/iJlreet. The conftable of this 
Hunter. town> vvho^js chofen annually, is lord of the manor. 
Which he holds immediately of the crown. They 
have a horn here which holds about a quart, and ap¬ 
pears by an infeription on it to have been given by 
John of Gaunt, together with a grant of the royal fi- 
fiiery, in a part of the river which abounds with good 
trouts and craw-filh. Here is a market on Wednef- 
days, and fair in Augull. 

HUNNINGUEN, a town of Germany, in Alface, 
and in Suntgaw, fubje< 5 l to the French ; fated on the 
Rhine, aud fortified by Vauban. E. Long. 11.40. 
M. Lat. 47. 42. 

HUNTER, a name giVen to a horfe qualified to 
carry aperfon in the chace. The lliape of the horfe 
deligned for this fervice, fltould be ftrong and well knit 
together, as the jockeys exprefi, it. Irregular or une¬ 
qual Ihapes in thefe creatures are always a token of 
weaknefs. The inequalities in lhape which lhow a 
horfe improper for the chace, are the having a large 
head and a finall neck, a large leg and a fmall foot, 
and the like. The head of the hunter fliould indeed 
always be large, but the neck fhould alfo be thick and 
ftrong to fupport it. The head Ihould be lean, the 
noflrils wide, and the windpipe ftraight. 

The hunter, in order to his behaving well in the 
field, ought to have great care and indulgence in the 
fiable he ought to have as much reft and quiet as 
may be, to be kept well fupplied with good meat, 
clean litter, and frelh water by him ; he fliould be of¬ 
ten drefled, and fuffered to deep as much as he pleafes. 
He fliould be fo fed, that his dung may be rather foft 
t^an hard, and it mull be of a bright and clean colour. 
All this may be eaftly managed by the continual ob- 
fervance and change of his food, as occafton requires. 
.After his ufual fcourings he fliould have exercifes and 
maflies of fweet malt, or bread and beaus : or wheat 
and beans mixed together, are to be his belt food, and 
beans land oats his worfl. 

Some very great fportfmen are for keeping their 
horfes out at grafs all the buck-hunting fcafon, never 
taking them up into the liable at all, but allowing 
them in the field as much oats with their grafs as they 
will eat. The horfes may be thus rid three days in the 
week for the whole feafon, and never damaged by it, 
nor ever fhowing any marks of harm afterwards. 

The whole fliapeof a horfe intended for a hunter, 
Ihould be this: The ears fhould be fmall, open, and 
pricked ; or though they be fomewhat long, yet if 
they fiand up eredt and bold like thofe of a fox, it is a: 
fign of toughnefs or hardinefs. The forehead fhould . 
be long and broad, not flat; or, as it isufually termed, 
but rifing in the middle like thatof a hare; 
the feather fhould be placed above the eye, the contra¬ 
ry being thought by fome to threaten blindnefs. The 
eycslhould be full,large, and bright ; the noflrils not 
only large, but looking red and frefh. within ; for an , 
open and frefh noftril is always efteemed a fign of a 
good wind. Themoath fliould belarge,butdeepin the 
wicks, and hairy. The wind-pipe Ihould be large, 
and appear ftraight when he bridles his head ; for if, 
on the contrary, it bends like a bow on his bridling, 
it is not formed for a free paffage of the breath. This 
defedt in a horfe is expreffed among the dealers by the 
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phrafe cock throppled. The head fliould be fet on to Hunter. 

the neck, that a fpace may be felt between the neck v—— 

and the chine ; when there is no fuch fpace, the horfe 

is Laid to be bull-necked ; and this is not only a blemifh. 

in the beauty of the horfe, but it alfo occafions his 

wind not to be fo good. The crefl fliould be ftrong, 

firm, and well-rifen ; the neck fliould be flraight and 

firm, not loofe and pliant ; the brc.ift fliould beflrong 

and broad, the ribs round likea barrel, the fillets large, 

the buttocks rather oval than broad, the legs clean, . 

fiat, and flraight; and, finally, the mane and tail. 

ought to be long and thin, not flin t and bufhy, the 

laft being counted a mark of dullnefs. When a hunter 

is thus chofcn, and has been taught fuch obedience, 

that he will readily anfwer to the rider’s fignals both 

of the bridle and band, the voice, the calf of the leg, 

.and the fpurs: that he knows how to make his way 
forward, and has gained a true temper of mouth, and 
aright placing of his head, and has learned to flop, 
and to turn readily, if his age be fufficiently advanced,- 
he is ready for the field. It is a rule with all flannch 
fportfmen, that no horfe fhould be ufedin hunting till. 
he is full five years old ; fome will hunt them at four, 
but the horfe at this time is not come up to his true 
ftrength and courage, and will not only fail at every- 
tough trial, but will be fubjedh to flrains and accidents- 
of that kind, much more than if he were to be kept 
another year firft, when his ftrength would be more 
confirmed. 

When the hunter is five years old, he may be put 
to grafs from the middle of May, till Bartholomew- 
tide ; for the weather between thefe is hot, that it 
will be very proper to fpare him from work. At Bar- 
tholomew-tide, the ftrength of the grafs beginning to 
be nipped by frofts and cold dews, lb that it is apt to . 
engender crudities in the horfe, he fhould be taken up *- 
while his coat is yetfmoothand fleek and put into the 
liable. When he is firit brought homey he fliould be 
put in fome fecure and fpacious place, where he may 
evacuate his body by degrees, and be brought not all; 
at once to the warm keeping ; the next night he may - 
be ftabied up. It is a general rule with many not to . 
clothe and liable up their horfes till two or three days 
after they are taken from grafs, and others who put 
them in the liable after the firft night, yet will not 
drefs and clothe them till three or four days after- 
ward ; but all this, except the keeping the horfe one 
day in a large and cold place, is needlefs caution. 

There is a general praftice among the grooms, in 
many places, of giving their hunters wheat-ftraw as 
foon as they take them up from grafs. They fay. 
they do this to take up their bellies ; but there feems 
much reafon todifapprove of this. The change is very 
violent, and the nature of the ftraw fo heating and 
drying, that there feems good reafon to fear that the 
aftringent nature of it would be prejudicial, more than : 
is at firft perceived. It is always found that the dung , 
is hard after this food, and is voided with pain and--, 
difficulty, which is in general very wrong for this fort 
of horfe. It is better therefore to avoid this ftraw- - 
feeding, and to depend upon moderate airing, warm 
clothing, and good old hay, and old corn, than to 
have recourfe to any thing of this kind. 

When the horfe has evacuated alibis grafs, andhas , 
been properly fnod, and the Ihoeshave had time to 1 

fettle 
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Hunter. fettle to bis feet, be may be ridden abroad, and treat- 
ed in this manner : the groom ought to vific him ear¬ 
ly in the morning, at five o’clockin the. long days., and 
at fix in the fhort ones; he muft then clean out the 
.liable, and feel the horfe’s neck, flank, and belly, to 
find the flate of his health. If the flankfeels foftand 
flabby, there is a necefiiry of good diet to harden it, 
otherwife any great exercife will occafion fwellings 
and goutinefs in the heels. After this examination, a 
handful or two of good old oats, well fifted, fhould be 
given him ; this will make him have mare inclination 
to water, and will alfo make the water fit better on his 
flomach, than if he drank falling. After this he is to 
be tied up and dreflfed. ' If in the doing of this he 
opens his mouth, as if he would bite, or attempts to 
kick at the perfon, it is a proof that the teeth of the 
curry-comb are too lharp, and muft be filed blunter. 
If alter this he cont-inues the fame tricks, it is through 
wantonnefs, and he Ihould be corrected for it with the 
whip. The intent of currying being only to raife 
the dull, this is to be brufiled off afterwards with a 
horfe-tail nailed to a handle, or any other light hrulh. 
Then he is to be rubbed down with the brufli, and 
dulled a fecond time ; he fhould then be rubbed over 
with a wet hand, and all the loofe hairs, and whatever 
foalnefs there is, Ihould be picked off. When this 
is done, and he is wiped dry as at firft, a large faddle- 
cloth is to be put on, reaching down to the fpurriug 
place } then the faddle is to be put on, and a cloth 
thrown ever it that he may not take cold : then rub 
down his legs, and pick his feet with an iron picker, 
and let the mane and tail be combed with a wet mane- 
comb. Laftly, it is a cuftom to fpurt fom$ beer in his 
mouth juft before the leading him out of the liable. 
He Ihould then be mounted, and walked a mile atleaft 
to fome running water., and then watered; but he 
muft only be fuftered to take about half his water at 
one drinking. 

It is the cuftom of many, to gallop the horfe at a 
violent rate as foon as he comes out of the water; but 
this is extremely wrong for many reafons. It endan¬ 
gers the breaking a horfe’s wind more than any other 
praflice, and often has been the occafion of burfting 
very good hories. It ufes them alfotothe difagreeable 
trick wefind in many horfes, of runningaway as Toon 
as ever they come out of the water : and with fome it 
makes them averfe to drinking, fo that they will ra¬ 
ther endure thirft, and hurt themfelves greatly by it, 
than bringon the violent exercife which they remem¬ 
ber always follows it. The better way is to walk him 
a little after he is out of the water, then put him to a 
gentle gallop for a little while, and after this to bring 
him to the water again. This Ihould be done three or _ 
four times, till he will not drink any more. If there 
is a billy place near the watering place, it is always 
well to ride up to it; if otherwife, any place is to be 
chofen where there is free air and fun. That the 
creature may enjoy the benefit of this, he is not to be 
galloped, but walked about in this place an hour, and 
then taken hometo theftable. The pleafurethe horfe 
himfelf takes in thefe airings when well managed is 
very evident; for he will gape, yawn, and Ihrug up 
his body; and in thefe, whenever he Ihould Hand ftill 
to ftale, dung, or lifien to any noife, he is not to be 
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hindered from if, but encouraged in every thing of Hunter. 

this kind. " '-*—« 

The advantages of thefe airings arc very evident; 
they purify the blood, teach the creature how to make 
his breathing agree with the reftof the motions ofhis 
body, and give him an appetite to his food, which 
hunters and racers that are kept flailed up are other- 
wife very apt to Jofe. On returning from airing, the 
litter of the liable fhould be frefh, by ftirring this 
and whiffling, he will be brought to ftale. Then he 
is to be led to his flail, and tied up, and again care¬ 
fully rubbed down; then he fhould be covered with a 
linen cloth next his body, and a canvas one over that, 
made to fit him, and reaching down to his legs. This, 
as the duke of Newcaftle obferves, is a cuftom which 
we learned of the Turks, who are of all people the 
moil nice and careful of their horfes. Over this cover¬ 
ing there fhould be put a body-cloth of fix or eight 
ftraps ; this keeps his belly in fliape, and does not 
hurt him. Tills clothing will be fufficient while the 
weather is not very (harp but in fevere feafons, when 
the hair begins to rife and ftartin the uncovered parts, 
a woollen cloth is to be added, -and this will always 
prove fully fufficient. 

Different horfes, and different feafons,make variety 
of the degree of clothing neceflary ; but there always 
is an obvious rule to point out the neceflary changes, 
the roughnefs of the coat being a mark of the want of 
clothing, atid-the fmoothnefs of it a proof that the 
clothing is fufficient. Therefore if at anytime the 
hair is found to ftart, it is a notice that fome farther 
clothing is to be added. 

if the horfe fweat much in the night, it is a fign 
that he is over fed and wants exercife ; this therefore 
is eafily remedied. An hour or more after the horfe 
is come in from his airing, the groom fhould give him 
a wifp of clean hay, making him eat it out of his 
hand ; after this let the manger be well cleaned out, 
and a quartern of oats cleanfifted be given him. Ifhe 
eats up this with an appetite, he fhould have more 
given him ; but ifhe is flow and indifferent about it, . 
he muft have no more. The bufinefs is to give him 
enough, but not to cloy him with food.. 

If the horfe gets flefh loo fall on tnishome feeding, 
he is not to be ftanted to prevent it, but only his exer¬ 
cife increafed ; this will take down his flefh, and at the 
fame time give him ftrength and wind. After the 
feeding in the morning is over, the ftableis to be fhut 
up, only leaving him a little hay on his litter. He 
need be no more looked at till one o’clock, and then 
only rubbed down, and left again till the time of his 
evening watering,which is four o’clock in the fummer 
and three in the winter. When he has been watered, 
he muft be kept out an hour or two, or more if necef- 
fary, and then taken home and nibbed as after the 
morning watering. Then he is to have a feed of corn 
at fix o’clock, and another at nine at night; and being 
then cleaned, and his litter put in order, and hay 
enough left for the night, he is to be left till morning. 

This is the diredlion for one day, and in this manner 
he is to be treated every day for a fortnight ; at the 
end of which time his flefh will be fo hardened, his 
wind fo improved, and his mouth fo quickened, and 
his gallop brought to fo good a ftrokc, that he will be 

tit 
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fit to be put to moderate hunting. During the time don, and afterwards return to fettle at Hamilton in' Hunter.-- 
-> t jj at j, e j s u p ei j t0 hunting, he mull be ordered on his partnerlhip with Dr Cullen. He accordingly fee out k 
days of reft exadlly as he is directed for the fortnight for Edinburgh in November-1740; and continued there 
when he is in preparation ; but as his exercifeis now till the following fpring, attending the lectures of the 
greatly increafed, he mult be allowed a more flrength- medical profeflbrs, and amongft others thofe of the late 
ening food, mixing fome old fplit beans at every feed- Dr Alexander Monro, who many years afterwards, in 
ing with his oats. allulion to this circuniftance, ltyled himfelf his old 

And if this is not found to be fuflicient, the follow- majler. 
ing bread muft be given : let two pecks of old beans Mr Hunter arrived in London in the fummer of 
and one peck of wheat be ground together, and made 1741, and took up his rehdence at Mr, afterwards Dr 

into an indifferently line meal; then knead it into Smellie’s, who was at that time an apothecary in Pail 

dough with fome warm water and a good quantity of Mall. He brought with him a letter of recommenda- 
yeaft ; let it lie a time that it may rife and fwell, which tion to his countryman Dr James Douglas, from Mr 
will make the bread the lighter ; then make it into Foulis printer at Giafgow, who had been ufeful to the 

loaves of a peck each, and let it be baked in a flow Doftor in collecting for him different editions of Ho- 

oven, that it may be thoroughly done without being race. Dr Douglas was then intent on a great anato- 

bnrnt ; when it is taken out of the oven, it mull be mical work on the bones, which he did not live to 
let bottom upwards to cool : when it is one day old complete, and was looking out for a young man of a- 
the cruft is to be chipped off, and the crumb given bilities anJ induftry whom he might employ as a dif- 
him for food. When this is ready, he fliould have fedtor. This induced him to pay particular attention 
fome of it at leaft once in the day ; but it is not to be to Mr Hunter; and-finding him acute and fenlible, he 
made the only food, but fome feeds are to be of oats deilred him to make him another vilit.- A fecond con- 
alone, fome of oats and this bread, and fome of oats verfation confirmed the doCtor in the good opinion he 
and beans mixed together. The making a variety in had formed of Mr Hunter ; and without any farther 
this manner being the belt of all methods of keeping hefitation he invited him into his family to aiffft in his 
up the appetite, which is often apt to fail. dilfeCtions and to fuperintend the education of his 

The day before the horfe is to hunt, he muft have fon.—Mr Hunter having accepted-Dr Douglas’s iuvi- 
no beans, becaufe they are hard of digeftion, but only tation, was by liis friendly alfiftance enabled to enter 
fome oats with his bread ; or if he will be brought to himfelf as a furgeon’s pupil at St George’s Hofpital 

eat the bread alone, that will be bell of all. His even- under Mr James Wilkie, and as a diffeCling pupil un- 

ing feed fliould on this day be fomewhat earlier than der Dr Frank Nichols who at that time taught ana- 

ufual ; anclafter this he is only to have a wifp of tomy with c.onfiderable reputation. He likewife at- 

hay out of the groom’s hand till he return from hunt- tended a courfe of ledtures on experimental philofophy 
ing. by Dr> Defaguliers. Of thefe means of improvement 

HUNTER (Dr William), a celebrated anatomift he dM not fail to make a proper ufe.. He foon became 
and phyftcian, was born on the 23d of May 1718, at expert in difle&ion, and Dr Douglas was at-.the ex- 
Kilbride in the county of Lanerk in Scotland. He was pence of having feveral of .his preparations engraved, 
thefeventhof ten children of John and Agnes Huncer, But before many months bad elapfed, he had the mis- 
who redded on a fmall eftate in that parilh called Long fortune tolofe this excellent friend. — The death of Dr 
Calderwood, which had been long in the poflelfion of Douglas, however, made no change in the fituation of 
his family. His great grandfather by his father’s fide, our author. He continued to refide with the Doctor’s 
was a younger fon of Hunter of Hunterfton, chief of family, and to purfue his ftud-ies with the fame uili- 
the family of that name. At the age of fourteen his gence.as before-. 

father fent him to the college of Giafgow. In this fe- In 1743 he communicated to the Royal Society an 
ininary he pahed five years; and by his prudent beha- eflay. on the Structure and Difeafes of articulating 
viour and diligence acquired the elteem of the profef- Cartilages. This ingenious paper, on a fubjedt which 
fors, and the reputation of being a good fcholar. His till theu had not been fufhciently invefligated, affords 
father had defigned-him for the church ; but the idea a ftriking teftimony of the rapid progrefs he had made 
of fobferibing to articles of faith was fo repugnant to- in his anatomical inquiries. As he had it in contem- 
the liberal mode of thinking he had always adopted, plation to teach anatomy, his attention was diredted 
that he felt an infuperable averfion for his theological principally to this ofejedt; and it deferves to be men- 
purfuits. In this ftate of mind he happened to be- lioned as an additional mark of his prudence, that he 
come acquainted with Dr Cullen, the late celebrated did not precipitately- engage in this attempt, but 
profeflbr at Edinburgh, who was theu juft eftablilhed paffedfeveralyearsinacquiringfuchadegreeofknow-' 
in pradtice at Hamilton under the patronage of the ledge and fuch a colledlion of preparations, as might 
duke of Hamilton. Dr Cullen’scon verfation foon de- infure him fuecefs. Dr Nichols, to whom he com- 
terminedhim t® lay afide all thoughts of the church, munieated his fcheme, and who declined giving lee- 1 
and to devote himfelf to the profeflion of phyfic. His tures about that time in favour of the late Dr Law- 
father’s coiifenc having been previouffy obtained, Mr rence, did not give him much encouragement to pro- 
Hunter in 1737 went to refide with Dr Cullen. In fecute it. But at length an opportunity presented it- 
the family of this excellent friend and preceptor he felf for the difplay of his abilities as a teacher. A fo. 
pafl~ed nearly three years; and thefe, as he has been ciety of navy furgeons had an apartment in Covent 
often heard to acknowledge, were the happieff: years Garden, where they engaged the late Mr: Samuel 
©f his life. It was then agreed, that he Ihould go and Sharpe to deliver a courfe of ledlures on the operations 
profecute his medical ftudiss at Edinburgh and Lon- of furgery, Mr Sharpe continued to repeat this courfe. 
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till finding that it interfered too ranch with his other 
engagements, he declined the tafle in favour of Mr 
■Hunter ; who gave the fociety fo much fatisfadlion, 
that they requeued him to extend his plan to anatomy, 
iand at firfl: he had the ufe of their room for his lec¬ 
tures. This happened in the winter of 1746. He 
is fud to have experienced much folicitude when he 
began to fpeak in public: but theapplaufe he met with 
foon infpired him with courage ; and by degrees he 
became fo fond of teaching, that for many years be¬ 
fore his death,he was never happier than when employ¬ 
ed in delivering a ledure. The profits of his two firfl: 
courfes were confiderable ; bat by contributing to the 
wants of different friends, he found himfelf at the re¬ 
turn of the next feafon obliged to defer hisledhires for 
a fortnight, merely becaufe he had not money enough 
ito defray the necelfary expence of advertifements. 

In 1747, he was admitted a member of the corpora¬ 
tion of furgeons j and in the fpring of the follow ing 
year, foon after the clofe of his lectures, he fet out in 
company with his pupil, Mr James Douglas, on a 
• tour through Holland to Paris. ‘ His ledures fuffered 
no interruption by his journey, as he returned to Eng¬ 
land foon enough to prepare for his winter-eonrfe, 
which began^about the ufual time. 

At firfl he pradifed both forgery and midwifery ; 
but to the former of thefe he had always an ayerfion. 
His patron. Dr James Douglas, had acquired confider¬ 
able reputation in midwifery ; and this probably indu¬ 
ced Mr Hunter to dired his views chiefly to the fame 
dine of pradice. His being eleded one of the furgeon 
men-midwives, firfl to the Middlefex, and foon after¬ 
wards to the Britifh Lying-in Hofpital, aflifled in 
bringing him forward in this branch of his profefiion, 
in which he was recommended by feveral of the moil 
■eminent furgeons of that time, who refpeded his ana¬ 
tomical talents and wifhed to encourage him. But 
thefe were not the only circumflances that contributed 
to his fuccefs. He owed much to his abilities, and 
much tohisperfon and manner, which eminently qua¬ 
lified him for the pradice of midwifery. 

In 17J0, he feems to have entirely relinquifhed his 
views of furgery ; as in that year he obtained the de¬ 
gree of Dodor of Phyfic from the univerlity of Glaf- 
gow, and began to pradife as a phyfieian. About 
:this time he quitted the family of Mrs Douglas, and 
went to refide in Jermyn-flreet. In the fumrner of 
1751 he revifited his native country, for which he al¬ 
ways retained a cordial afFedion. His mother was Hill 
living at Lotig'Calderwood, which was now become 
his property by the death of his brother James. Dr 
Cullen, for whom he always entertained a fincere re¬ 
gard, was then eftablilhed at Glafgow, and had ac- 
quired confiderable reputation both as a praditioner 
and teacher of pbyfic ; fo that the two friends had 
the pleafure of being able to congratulate each other 
®n their mutual profperity. During this vifit he 
fhowed his attachment to his little paternal inheri¬ 
tance, by giving many inftrudions for repairing and 
improving it, and for purchafmg any adjoining lands 
•that might be offered for fale. After this journey to 
Scotland, to which he devoted only a few weeks, he 
was never abfent from London, unlefs his profeflional 
engagements, as fometimes happened, required his 
attendance at a fliilance from .the capital. 


In 17 S 5 > the refignacion of Dr Layard, one of 
the phyfleians of the Briiilh lying-in hofpital, we find 
the governors of that indication voting their “ thanks 
to Dr Hunter for the fervices he had done the hofpi¬ 
tal, and for his continuing in it as one of the phy- 
ficians fo that he feems to have been eftablilhed in. 
this office without the ufual form of an eledion. The 
year following he was admitted a licentiate of the Royal 
College of phylicians. Soon afterwards he was eleded 
a member of the Medical Society ; and to the Obferva- 
tions and Inquiries publHlied by that fociety, he at dif¬ 
ferent periods contributed fevtral valuable papers. 

In 1762, wc find him warmly engaged in con trover- 
fy, fupporting his claim to different anatomical difco- 
veries, in a work entitled'Medical Commentaries, the 
ftyle of which is corred and fpirited. As an excufe 
for the tardinefs with which he. brought forth this 
work, he obferves in his introdudion, that it required 
a good deal of time, and lie had little to fpare ; that 
the fubjed was unpleafant, and therefore he was very 
ftldom in the humour to take it up. In this publica¬ 
tion he confined himfelf chiefly to a difpute with the 
prefent learned profelforof anatomy at Edinburgh, 
concerning injedions of the tefficle, the duds of the 
lacrymal gland, the origin and ufe of the lymphatic 
veffels, and abforption by veins. He likewife defend¬ 
ed himfelf againft a reproach thrown upon him by 
profeffor Monro fenior, by giving a concife account of 
a controverfy he was involved in with Mr Pott con¬ 
cerning the difeovery of the Hernia Congenita. It 
was not long before Mr Pott took occafion to give the 
public his account of the difpute ; and, in reply. 
Dr Hunter added a fupplement to his eommenta- 
ries. No man was ever more tenacious than Dr Hun¬ 
ter of what he conceived to be his anatomical-rights. 
This was particularly evinced in the year 1780, when 
his brother communicated to the Royal Society a dif¬ 
eovery he had made 25 years before, relative to the 
ftrudureof the placenta, the communication between 
it and the uterns, and the vafcularity of the fpongy 
chorion.' At the next meeting of the fociety, a letter 
was read, in which Dr Hunter put in his claim to the 
difeovery in queflion. This letter was followed by a 
reply from Mr John Hunter, and here the difpute 
ended. 

In 1762, when the queen became pregnant, Dr Hun¬ 
ter was confulted : and two years afterwards he had 
the honour to be appointed phylician extraordinary to 
her majefty. 

About this time his avocations were fo numerous, 
that he became defirous of ieflening his fatigue; and 
having noticed the ingenuity and afliduous application 
of the late Mr William Hewfon, F. R. S. who was 
then one of his pupils, he engaged him firfl as an af- 
fiftant, and afterwards as a partner, in his lectures. 
This connection continued till the year 1770; wheat 
fonie difputes happened, which terminated in a repa¬ 
ration. Mr Hewfon was fucceeded in the partnerihip 
by Mr Cruikfhank, whofe anatomical abilities are 
defervedly refpeCted. 

In 1767, Dr Hunter was eleded a fellow of the 
Royal Society : and in the year following communi¬ 
cated to that learned body obfervations on the bones, 
commonly fuppofed to be elephants bones, which have 
been found near the river Ohio in America. This 
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Hunter, was not the only fubjeft of natural hiftory on which 
v our author employed his pen ; ioi in a fubiequent vo¬ 
lume of the Fhilofophical Transitions, we find him 
offering his remarks on fonte bones lound in the rock 
of Gibraltar, and which lie proves to have belonged to 
fame quadruped. In the fame work, likewife, he pub- 
lilhcd an account of the nyl-ghau, an Indian animal 
not Jcfcribed befoit. In 1768, Dr Hunter became a 
fcllowofthe Society of Antiquaries; and the fame year 
at theinflitution of a Royal Academy of Arts, he was 
appointed by bis majefty to the office of profeflor of ana¬ 
tomy. This appointment opened a newfield for his abi¬ 
lities ; and he engaged in it-as he did in every other pur- 
Cut of his life, with unabating zeal. He now adapted his 
anatomical knowledge to the objedts of painting and 
fculpture, and the novelty and juftnefs of his obferva- 
tious proved at once the readiitefs and extent of his 
genius. In January 1781, he was unanimoully cledted 
to fucceed the late Dr John Fothergill as-prefideuL of 
the Medical Society. As his name and talents were, 
known and refpedted in every part of Europe, fo_rhe 
honours conferred on him were not limited to his own 
country. In 1780 the Royal Medical Society at Pa¬ 
ris eledted hirn one of their foreign alfbciates;and in 
1782, he received a fimilar mark of diftiudfcion from 
the Royal Academy of Sciences in that city. 

The mofl fplendid of Dr Hunter’s medical publica¬ 
tions was the Anatomy of the Human Gravid Ute¬ 
rus. The appearance of this work, which had been 
begun fa early as the year 1751 (at which t.me 10 of 
the 24 plates it contains were completed), was retard¬ 
ed till the year 1775, only by the amhor’s deine of 
fending it into the world with fewer imperfections. 
This great work is dedicated to the king, in his pre¬ 
face to it, we find the author very candidly acknow¬ 
ledging, that in moft of the dilleCtions lie-had been af- 
fifted by his brother Mr John Hunter, (C whofe accu¬ 
racy (he adds) in anatomical refcarches is fo well known 
that to omit this opportunity of thanking him for 
that affiftance would be in fome-meafure to difregard 
the future reputation of the work itfelf.” He like¬ 
wife confefTes his obligations to the ingenious artifts 
who made the drawings and engravings ; “ but par¬ 
ticularly to M r Strange, not only for having by his 
• hand fecured a fort of immortality to two of the plates, 
but for having given bis advice and affiftance in every 
part with a fteady and difintereftedfriendfliip. An ana¬ 
tomical defeription of the gravid uterus was a work 
which Dr Hunter had in contemplation to give the 
public. He had likewife long been employed in col¬ 
lecting and arranging materials for a hiftory of the va¬ 
rious concretions that are formed in the human body. 
Amongft Dr Hunter’s papers have been found two 
introductory lectures, which are written out fo fairly, 
and with fuch accuracy, that he probably intended no. 
farther correction of them before they Ihould be given 
to the world. In thefe leCtares Dr Hunter traces the 
hiftory of anatomy from the earlieft to the prefent 
times, along with the general progrefs of fcience and 
the arts. He confiders the great utility of anatomy 
in the practice of phyiic and furgery ; gives the an¬ 
cient divifioasof the different fubftancescompoilng the 
human body, which for a long time prevailed in ana¬ 
tomy ; points out the molt advantageous mode of cul¬ 
tivating this branch of natural knowledge i and con- 
Vol. VIII. 


eludes with explaining the particular plan of his own Ilunter. 
lectures. Betides thefe manuferiprs, he has alfo left - 
behind him a conliderable number of cafes ofdiiTec- 
tion ; moltly relating to pregnant women. 

The fame year in which the Tables of the Gravid 
Uterus made their appearance, Dr Hunter communi¬ 
cated to the Royal Society an L'tiay on the Origin of 
the Venereal Difcafe. In this paper he attempted to 
prove, that this dreadful malady was n-ot brought from 
America to Europe by the crew of Columbus, as had 
been commonly fuppofed; although it made its firft 
appearance about that period. After this paper had 
been read to the Royal Society, Dr Hunter, in a con- 
verfation with the late Dr Mulgrave, was convinced 
lhattheteftimonyon which he placed his chief depen¬ 
dence was of lefs weight than he had at firft imagined, 
as many of Martyr’s letters afford the moft convincing 
proofs of their havingbeen written a coufidcrable time 
after tiie period of their dates, tie therefore very 
properly laid alide his intention of giving his ef- 
fay to the public. In the year 1777 Dr Hunter join¬ 
ed with MrWatfon inprefenting to the Royal Society 
a fbort account of the late Dr Maty’s illnefs, and of 
the appearances on dilfedtion ; and the year following 
he publilhed his Refledions, on the Sedion of the 
Symphyfis Pubis. 

We niuft now go back a little into the order of 
time to deferibe the origin and progrefs of Dr Hun¬ 
ter’s mufeum, without ibme account of which the hi— 
ftory of his life would be very incomplete. 

When he began to.pradife midwifery, he was de- 
firous of acquiring a fo-tune f.ifficiert to place him in 
eafy and independant circumftances. Before many 
years had elapfed, he found himfelf in pofleflion of a 
fum adequate to his willies in this refped; and this lie 
fet apart as a refourceof which he might avail himfelf 
whenever age, or infirmities ihould oblige him to re¬ 
tire from bnfinels. After he had obtained this com¬ 
petency, as his wealth continued to accumulate, he 
formed a laudable defign of engaging in fome fiphetne 
of public utility, and at firft had it in contempla¬ 
tion to found art anatomical fchool in Edinburgh.. 

For this purpofe, about the year 1765, during 
the adminiftrarion of Mr Grenville, he prefenteq. 
a memorial to that minifter, in which he requefted 
the grant of a piece of ground in the Mews, for the 
feite of an anatomical thca<re. Dr Hunter under¬ 
took to expend L. 7000 on the building, and to en¬ 
dow a profefforlhtp of anatomy in perpetuity. This 
fcheme did not meet with the reception it deferved. 

In a converfation on this fubjedt foon afterwards with'- 
the earl of Shelburne, his lordfhip exprefled a wifli 
that the plan might be carried into execution by fub- 
feription, and very .generoufly requefted to have his 
name fet down for a thottfand guineas. Dr Hunter’s 
delicacy would not allow him to adopt this propofal. 

'He chofe rather to execute it at his own expence ; and 
accordingly purchafed a fpot ol ground in Great Wind 
mill-ftreet, wberehe eredted a fpacioushoufe,to which 
he removed from . Jermyn-ftreet in 1770. In this 
building, befides abandfomc amphitheatre, and other 
convenient apartments for his kdtures and diffedtions, 
there was one magnificent room, fitted up wifli great 
elegance and propriety as. a mufeum. Of the magni¬ 
tude and value cfhis anatomical collcdtion fome idea 
4,X may. 
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'ay Vic formed, when wc confidev the great length of operations offurgery. 
years he employed in the making of anatomical prera • 
rations and in the difiVetion of morbid bodies, added 
to the cagcrnefs with which he procured additions 
from the collections of Sandys, Hewfon, Falconer, 

Blackall, and others, that were at different times offer¬ 
ed for fale in the metropolis. His fpecimens of rare 
difeafeswere like wife frequently incteafed by prefents 
from his medical friends and pupils ; who, when any 
thing of this fort occurred to them, very juftly thought 
they could not difpofe of it more properly than by 
placing it in Dr Hunter’s mufeum. Speaking of an 
■acquifition in this way in one of his publications, he 
fays, “ I look upon every thing of this kind which is 
given to me, as a prefent to the public; and confider 
myfelf as thereby called upon to.fcrve the public witk 
more diligence.” 

Before his removal to Windmill-ftreet, he had 
confined his collection chiefly to fpecimens of human 
and comparative anatomy and of difeales ; but now 
he extended his views to foffils, and likewife to the 
promotion of polite literature and erudition. In -a 
fhort fpaceof time he became pofleffed of “ the moft 
magnificent treafure of .Greek and Latin books that 
has been accumulated by anyperfon now living fince the 
days of Mead.” A cabinet of ancient medals contri¬ 
buted likewife much to the richnefs of his mufeum. 

A defeription of part of the coins in this collection, 
ftruckby the Greek free cities, has lately been pub- 
lilhed by the Doctor’s learned friend Mr Combe. In 
a claflical dedication of this elegant volume to the 


'queen, Dr Hunter acknowledges his obligations to 
her majeffy. In the preface lome account is given of 
the progrefs of the collection, which hasbeen brought 
'together fince the year 1770, wuh Angular taftc, and 
at the expence of upwards of L. 20,000. In 1781, 
the mufeum received a valuable addition of fhells, co¬ 
rals, and other curious fubjeCts of natural hiftory, which 
had been collected by the late worthy Dr Fothergill, 
who gave directions by his will, that his collection 
Ihouldbeappraifedafter his death, and that Dr Hunter 
Ihould have the refufal of it at L. 500 under the valua¬ 
tion. This was accordingly done, and Dr Hunter pur- 
chafed it for the fum of L. 1200. The fame of this 
mufeum fpread throughout Europe. Few foreigners 
diftinguifhed for their rank or learning vifited the me¬ 
tropolis without requefting to fee it. Men of fei- 
■ence in Britain always had eafy accefs to it.—Con- 
lideredin a collective point of view, it is perhaps with- 
•out a rival. 

Dr Hunter, at the head of his profe[lion, honoured 
with the effeem of his fovereign, and in pofleffion of 
every thing that his reputation and wealth could con¬ 
fer, feemed now to have attained the fummit of his 
wiflres. But tliefe fources of gratification were imbit- 
tered by a difpofition to the.gout, which haraffed him 
frequently during the latter part of his life, notwith¬ 
standing his very abftemious manner of living. On Sa- 
turday the 15th of March x 783, after having for feve- 
ral days experienced a return of a wauderinggout, he 
complained of agreathcad-achand naufea. In this ftate 
he went to bed, and forfeveral days feltmorepain than 
ufual both in his ffomach and limbs. On the Thurf- 
ffay following he found himfelf fomuch recovered, that 
he determined to giye the introductory leCture to the 
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It was to no purpofe that his Hunting!, 
friends urged to him. the impropriety of fiich an at¬ 
tempt. He was determined to make the experiment, 
and accordingly delivered theleChtre ;but towardsthe 
conchtfionhisftrength was fo exhaufixd that he fainted 
away, and was obliged to be carried to bed by two ici - 
vants. The following night and day his fymptoms 
werefuchas indicated danger ; and on Saturday morn¬ 
ing Mr Combe, who made him an early vifit, was 
alarmed on being told by Dr Hunter himfelf that du¬ 
ring the night he had certainly had a paralytic ftroke* 

As neither liis.fpeech nor his pulfe were affefted, and 
he was able to raife himfelf in bed, Mr Combe encou- 
raged him to hope that he was miltaken. But the 
event proved the doCter’s idea of his complaint to be 
but too well founded; for from that time till his death, 
which happened on Sunday the 30th of March, he 
voided no urine without the afiiffance of the catheter. 

Whip'll was occafioually introduced by his brother : and 
purgative medicines were adminiflered repeatedly with 
out procuring apaffage by ftool. Tliefe circumftances, 
and the abfenceof pain, feemed to fhow that the in- 
teftines and urinary bladder had loft their fe.nfibility 
and power of contraction : and it was reafonable to 
prefume that a partial palfyhad affeCted the nerves 
diftributed to thofe parts. 

By his will, the ufe of his mufeum, under the. di¬ 
rection of truftees, devolves to his nephew Matthew 
Baillie. B. A. and in cafe of his death to Mr Cruxk* 
lhank for the term ofthirty years, at the end ofwhich 
period the whole collection is bequeathed to the uni* 
verfity of Glafgow. The fum-of eight thoufand 
pounds fterlingisleft as a fund for the fupportand aug¬ 
mentation of the collection. 

Dr Hunter was regularly fllaped, but of a flender 
make, and rather below a middle ftature. His man¬ 
ner of living was extremely Ample aud frugal, and 
the quantity of his food was fmall as well as plain. He 
was an early rifer ; and when bufinefs was over, was 
conftantly engaged in his anatomical purfuits, or in 
his mufeum. There was fomethiiig very engaging in 
his manner and addrefs .* and he had fuch an appearance 
of attention to his patients, when he was making his 
inquiries, as could hardly fail to conciliate their confi¬ 
dence and efteem. In confultation with his medical 
brethren, he delivered his opinions with diffidence and 
candour. In familiar converfation he was cheerful and 
unafluming. As a teacher of anatomy he has been 
long and defervedly celebrated. He was a good 
.orator; and having a clear and accurate conception 
of what he taught, he knew how to place in di- 
ftinft and intelligible points of view the moft abftrnfe 
fubjeCts of anatomy and phyfiology. Among jollier 
methods of explaining and illuftrating his doctrines, 
he ufed frequently to introduce fome appofitc ftory or 
cafe that had occurred to him in practice ; and few 
men had acquired a more interefting fund of anec¬ 
dotes of this kind, or related them in a more agreea¬ 
ble manner. 

HUNTING, the exerci.fe or diverfion of purfuing 
four-footed beaftsof game. See the article Game. 

Four-footed beafts are hunted in, the fields, woods, 
and thickets, and that both with guns and gfe- 
hounds. 

Birds, on the contrary, are either ihot in the air, 

. . or 
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Hunting, or taken with nets and other devices, which exercife 

-v-is called fowling 1 or they are purfued and taken by 

birds of prey, which is called hawking. Seethe ar¬ 
ticles Fowl j ng, PI aw king. Falconry, Shooting, 
BiRD-Catching, and Decoy. 

P'. dc Launay, profeflor of the French laws, has an 
expref's treatife of hunting. Front thofe words of 
God to Adant, Gen. i. 26, and 28. and to Noah, 
Geu. ix. 2, 3. hunting was confidered as a right de¬ 
volved or made over to man ; and the following ages 
appear to have been of the fame fentiment. Accord¬ 
ingly we find, that among the more civilized nations 
ilmadeoneottheirdiverlions ; and astothe wilder and 
more barbarous, it ferved them with food and necef- 
laric s. The Roman jurifprudence, which was formed 
on the manners of the firft ages, made a law of it, 
and eltablilhed it as a maxim, that as the natural right 

• of things which have no mailer belongs to the firft 
polfelTor, wild beafts, birds, and filhes, are the pro¬ 
perty of whofoever can take them firft. 

But the northern nationsof barbarians who over-ran 
the Roman empire, bringing with them a ftronger 
tafte for the diversion, arid the people being now pof- 
fefled of other and more eafy means of lubliftence 
from the lands and pofleffions of thofe they had van- 
quiihed, their chiefs; and leaders began to appropriate 
the right of hunting, and, inftead of a natural right, 
to make it a royal one. Thus it continues to this day ; 
the right of hunting,in Britain, belonging only to the 
king, and thofe who derive it from him. 

The hunting ufed by the ancients was much like 
that now praftifed for the rein-deer : which isfeldom 
hunted at force, or with hounds but only drawn with 

* a blood-hound, and foreftalled with nets and engines. 
Thus did they with all beafts ; whence a dog is never 
commended by them for opening before he has difeo- 
vered where the beaft lies. Hence, they were not in 
any manner curious as to the muficof their hounds, or 
the compolition of their kennel or pack either for 
deepnefs, loudnefs, orfweetnefs of cry, which is a 

•principal point in the hunting of our days. Their 
huntfmen, indeed, were accuft >med to Ihout andmake 
a great noife as Virgil obferves in the third of his 
Georgies : Ingentum clamor e prewes adretia cervum. 
But that confufion was only to bring the deer to the 
nets laid for him. 

The Sicilian way of hunting had foraething in it 
very extraordinary—The nobles or gentry being in- 
.formed which way a herd of deer palled, gave notice 
to one another, and appointed a meeting ; everyone 
bringing with him a crols bow or a long-bow, and a 
bundle of ftaves Ihod with iron, the heads bored, with 
a cord palling through them all: thus provided, they 
came to the herd, and calling themfelves about in a 
large ring, furrounded the deer.—Then, each taking 
his Hand, unbound his faggot, fet up his ftake, and 
tied the end of the cord to that of his next neighbour, 
at the diftance of ten feet from one another—Then 
taking feathers, died in crimfon, and faftened on a 
thread, they tied them to the cord ; fo that with the 
leaft breath of wind they would whirl round.— 


Which done, the perfons who kept the Hands with- Hunting, 
drew, and hid themfelves in the next covert. Then ^ ' 

the chief ranger entering within the line with hounds 
to draw after theherd, roufed the game with their cry ; 
which flying towards the line, were turned off, and. 

Hill gazing on the lhaking and Ihining feathers, wan¬ 
dered aboutas if kept in with a real wall or pale. The 
ranger Hill purfued, and calling every perfon by name 
as he palled by their Hand, commanded him to lhoot 
the firft, third, or lixth, as he pleafed : and if any of 
them miticd, or fingled out another than that afligned 
him, it was counted a grievous difgrace. By fucli 
means, as they palfed by the feveral ftations, the 
whole herd was killed by the feveral hands. Pier . 
Hieroglyphic, lib. vii. cap. 6. 

Hunting formed the greateft part of the employ¬ 
ment of the ancient Germans, and probably of the 
Britons alfo, when they were not engaged in war. 

We areinformed by fome ancient hiftorians, that this 
was the cafe even as late as the third century with the 
unconquered Britons who lived beyond Adrian’s wall ; 
nay, that they fublifted chiefly by the prey they took 
in this way. The great attachment fliown by all the 
Celtic nations to hunting, however, proceeded moll 
probably from its being a kind of apprenticefliip to 
war. Thus their youth acquired that courage, ftrength, 
fwiftnefs, and dexterity in handling their arms, which 
made them fo formidable in time of war to their ene¬ 
mies. Thus alfo they freed the country from many 
mifchievoils animals which abounded in the forefts, 
furnifhingthemfelves alfo with materials for thofe fcafis 
which feem to have conftituted their greateft pleafure. 

The young chieftains had thuslikewife an opportunity 
of paying court to their miftrelfes, by difplaying their 
bravery and agility, and making them prefents of their 
game; nay, fo ftrong and univerfal was the paffion for 
hunting among the ancient Britons, that young ladies- 
of thehigheft quality and greateft beauty fpent much 
of their time in the chace. They employed much the 
fame weapons in hunting that they did in war, viz. 
long fpears, javelins, and bows and arrows ; having 
alfo great numbers of dogs to aflift them in finding 
and purfuing their game. Tliefe dogs, we are alfo 
told, - were much admired among other nations, on ac¬ 
count of their fwiftnefs, ftrength, fiercenefs, and ex- 
quifite fenfe of fmelling. They were of feveral diffe¬ 
rent kinds, called by different names, and formed a 
confiderable article of commerce. They arc highly 
valued by all the Celtic nations, infomuch that fome 
very comical penalties were inllidled upon thofe who 
were convidted of Healing them (-a). From the poems 
of Oflian alfo it appears, that the Britons were not un¬ 
acquainted with the art of catching birds with hawks 
trained for that purpofe ; but they feem to have been, 
abfolutely ignorant of the method of catching filh; for 
there is notalingle allufion to this art in all the works 
of that venerable bard. Their ignorance of this art is 
both confirmed and accounted for by Dio Niceus, who 
allures us, that the ancient Britons never tailed filh, 
though they had innumerable multitudes in their feas, 
rivers, and lakes. <*■ By the by (fays Dr Henry), we 
4X2 may 


(a) Si quis canumveltraum aut fegutium vel petrunclum, prasfumGerit involare, jubemusut convidlus, co- 
ram omni populo, pofteriora ipfius ofculetur. 
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Wanting, may obferve that this agreement between the poems 

~ of Olfian andtheGreek hi I tori an, in a circumftance fo 

lingular, is at once a proof of the genuine antiquity 
of tliefe poems, and that the Greek and Roman writers 
were not fo ill informed about the affairs and manners 
of the ancient Britons as fome have imagined.’’ 

The Mexicans, whatever imbecility may be .impu¬ 
ted to them in other refpects, were very dexterous in 
hunting. They ufed bows and arrows, darts, nets, 
fnares, and a kind of tubes named carbottans , through 
which they fhot by blowing out little balls at birds. 
Thofe which the kings and great men made ufe of 
were curioufly carved and painted, and likewife adorn¬ 
ed with gold and filver. Befides theexercife of the 
chace which private individuals took either faramufe- 
.ment or to provide food for th emfelves, there were ge¬ 
neral hunting-matches, fometinies appointed by the 
king ; at others, undertaken with a view to provide 
plenty ofvidtims for facrifices. A large wood, gene¬ 
rally that of Zacatapec, not far didant from the ca¬ 
pital, was pitched upon as the feene of thefe grand 
hunting-matches. Here they chofe the place bell 
adapted for fetiing a great number of fnares and 
nets. The wood was inclofed by fome thoufands 
of hunters, forming a circle of fix, feven, or eight 
miles, accordingto thenumberof animals they intend¬ 
ed to take. Fire was then fet to the grafs iu a great 
number of places, and a terrible noife made with 
drums, horns, fhouting, and whiffling. The hunters 
gradually contracted their circle, continuing the noife 
till the game were inclofed in a very fmallfpace. They 
\verethenkilledortakeninfnares,or with thehands of 
thehunters, Thenumberof animals taken or dedroyed 
011 thefe occafions was fo great, that the firfl Spanifh 
viceroy of Mexico would not believe it without ma¬ 
king the experiment himfelf. The place chofenforhis 
hunting-match was a great plain in the-country of the 
Otomies, lying between the villages of Xilotepecand 
S. Giovani del Rio ; the Indians being ordered to pro¬ 
ceed according to their ufual cuiloms in- the times of 
their paganifm. The viceroy, attended by a vafl re¬ 
tinue of Spaniards, repaired to the place appointed, 
whereaccommodatioUs wereprepared for themin hou- 
fes of wood eredted for the purpofe. A circle of more 
than 15 miles was formed by 11,000 Otomies, who 
flatted fuejs a quantity of game on the plain, that the 
viceroy was quite ailonifhed, and commanded the grea¬ 
ter part of them to be fet at liberty, which was accor¬ 
dingly done. The number retained, however, was 
flill incredibly great, were it notattefled by a witnefs 
of the highefl credit. On thisoccalion upwards of 600 
deer and wild goats, 100 cajotes, with a furprifmg 
number of hares, rabbits, and other fmaller animals. 
The plain flill retains the Spanifh name Cttzadero, 
which dignifies the “ place of the chace.” 

The Mexicans, befides the ufoal methods of the 
chace, had particular contrivances for catching certain 
animals. Thus, to catch young affes, they made a 
fmall fire in the woods, putting among the burning 
coals a particular kind of done named cacalottl “ raven 
or black done,’’ which burds with a.loud noife when 
heated. Tlicfirerwas covered with earth, a little 
maize laid around it. The affes quickly affem bled with 
their young, in order to feed upon the maize; but 
while they were thus employed, the done burd, and 
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feared away the old ones by the explofion, while the Hunting- 
young ones, unable to fly, were carried off by the ’ v “ ' 
hunters. Serpents were taken even by the hands, 
feizing them intrepidly by the neck with one hand, 
and fewing up their mouths with the other. This me¬ 
thod is dill pradlifed. They fliowed the greated dex¬ 
terity in tracing the deps of wild beads, even when 
an European could not have difeerned the fmalled 
print of their feet. The Indian method, however, 
was by obferving fometimes the herbs or leaves broken 
down bytheir feet ;fometimes thedrops ofbloodwhich 
fell from them when wounded. It is faid that fome of 
the American Indians fltow dill greater dexterity in 
difeovering the tradls of their enemies, which to an 
European would be altogether imperceptible. 

• Hunting was a favourite diveriion of the great and 
bloody conqueror Jengliiz Khan, ifindeed we can apply 
the word diverfioti to a mondcr wliofe mind was fet 
upon the dedructionof his own fpecies, and who only 
endeavoured to make the murder of brutes fubfervient 
to that of men, by keeping his fohliers in a kind of 
warfare with the beads when they had no human ene¬ 
mies to contend with. His expeditions were conduct¬ 
ed on a plan fimilar to that of the Mexicans already 
mentioned; and were no doubt attended with dill 
greater fuccefs, as his numerous army could inclofe a 
much greater fpace than all the Indians whom the 
Spanifh viceroy could muder. The Ead. Indian princes 
dilllhow the fame inclination to the chace; and Mr 
Blane, who attended the hunting excurfions of Afoph 
U 1 Dowlahvifir of the Mogul empire and nabob of 
Oudein 1785 and 1786, gives the following account 
of the method pradtifed on this occafion. 

The time chofenfor the hunting party is, about the 
beginning of December; and thediverdonis continued 
till the heats, which commence about the beginning of 
March, oblige them to dop. "During this time a cir¬ 
cuit of between 400 and 600 miles is generally made , 
thehunters bending their courfe towards thefidrts 
of the northern mountains, where the country is v ild 
and uncultivated. The vidr takes along with him 
not only his court and feraglio, but a great part of 
the inhabitants of his capital. Hisimmcdiate attendants 
may amount to about 2000; but befides thefe he is alfp 
followed by 500 or 600 horfe, and feveral battalions 
of regular fepoys with their field pieces. Four or five 
hundred elephants are alfo carried along with him; of 
which fome are ufed for riding, others for fighting, 
and fome for clearing the jungles and foreds of the 
game. About as many fumpter liorfes of the beauti¬ 
ful Perfian and Arabian breeds are carried along with 
him. A great many wheel carriages drawn by bul¬ 
locks likewife attend, which are ufed chiefly for the 
convenience of the women ; fometimes alfo he has an 
Englifh chaife or two, and fometimes a chariot; but 
all thefe as well as the horfes are merely forlhow, the 
vifir himfelf never ufing any other conveyance than 
an elephant, or fometimes when fatigued or indifpqfed 
a palanquin. The animals ufed in the fport arc prin¬ 
cipally gre-hounds, of which there may be about 300; 
he has alfo about 200 hawks, and a few trained leo¬ 
pards for hunting deer. There are a great number 
of markfmen, whofe profeflion it is too flioot deer ; 
with many fowlers, who provide game ; as none of 
the natives of India know how to fhoat game with 

fmall 
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Hunting. fmall fhot, or to hunt with flow hounds. A vafl niuu- 

' bcr of matchlocks arc carried along with the company 

with many Englifli pieces of various kinds, 40 or 50 
pairs of pi’ftols, bows and arrows, belide.s fwords, dag¬ 
gers, andfabres without number. There are alfonets 
of various kinds, fome forquail, and others very large, 
for filhing, which are carried alongwith him upon ele¬ 
phants, attended by lifhermen, fo as always to be ready 
for throwing into any river or lake that may be met 
with. Every article that can contribute to luxury, or 
pleafure is like wife carried along with the army. A 
great many carts are loaded with the Ganges water, 
and even ice is tranfported for cooling the drink. The 
fruits of the feal'on and frelh. vegetables .are daily fent 
to him from his gardens by bearers ftatiotied at the 
diflance of every ten miles; by which means each ar¬ 
ticle is conveyed day or night at the rate offonr miles 
an hour. Belides the animalsalready mentioned, there 
are alfo fighting antelopes, buffaloes, and rams in great 
numbers ; alfo ftveral hundred pigeons, fome lighting 
cocks, with a vai’c variety of parrots, nightingales, &c. 

To complete the magnificence or extravagance of 
this expedition, there is always a large bazar, or mo¬ 
ving town which attends the camp ; confiding of 
fhopkeepers, and artificers of all kinds, money¬ 
changers, dancing-women ; fo that, on the mofl mo¬ 
derate calculation, the whole number of people in his 
camp cannot be computed at fewer than 20,coo. The 
nabob himfelf, and all the gentlemen of his camp, 
are provided with double fets of tents and equipage, 
which are always fent on the day before to the place 
to which he intends to go ; and this is generally eight 
or ten miles in whatever dire&ion molt game is ex 
pefted j fo that by the time he has finiflied his fport 
in t ; he morning, he finds liis whole camp ready pitch¬ 
ed for his reception. 

The nabob, with the attending gentlemen, proceed 
in a regular moving court or durbar, and thus they 
keep converfing together and looking out for game. 
A great many foxes, hares, jackals, and fometimes 
deer, arc picked up by the dogs as they pafs along: 
the hawks are carried immediately before the ele¬ 
phants, and let fly at whatever game is fprung for them, 
which is generally partridges, buflards, quails, and 
different kinds of herons , thefe lafl affording excellent 
fport with the falcons or fharp-winged hawks. Wild 
boars are fometimes flatted, and either fhot or run 
down by the dogs and liorfemen. Hunting the tyger, 
however, is looked upon as the principal diverfion, 
and the difeovery of one of thefe animals is accounted 
a matter of great joy. The cover in which the tyger 
is found is commonly long grafs, or reed, of fitch an 
height as frequently to reach above the elephants; and 
it is difficult to find him in fitch a place, as he com¬ 
monly endeavours either to Ileal off, or lies fo clofe to 
the ground tjhat he cannot be roufed till the elephants 
are almoft upon him. He then roars and fkulksaway, 
but is fhot at as foon as he can be feen : it being gene¬ 
rally contrived that the nabob lliall have the compli¬ 
ment of firing firfl. If he be not difabied, the tyger 
continues to fkulk along, followed by the line of ele¬ 
phants ; the nabob and others fhooting at him as of¬ 
ten ashe can be feen till befalls. The elephants them- 
l'elves are very much afraidof this terrible anitpal, and 
difeover their apprehenfions by flirieking and roaring 
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ss’foon as they begin to fmcll him. and hear bimgro wl; IH11 
generally atteinptingto turn away from the place where - 
lie is. When the tyger tan be traced to a particular 
(pot, the elephants are difpoled of in a circle round 
him; in which cafe he will at lafl make a defperatc 
attack, fpringing upon the elephant that is ucarcft, 
and attempting to tear him with his tee h or hisclaavs. 
Some, out very few, of the elephants can be brought 
to attack the tyger ; and this they do by curling-up 
their trunl sundcrt!ieirmoiuhs,and then attempting to f 
tofs, or otherwife deflroy him.with their talks, or to 
crufh him with their feet or knees. It is conlidcred 
as good fport to kill one tyger in a day ; though fome¬ 
times, when a female is met with her young ones, two 
or three will lie killed. 

The other objects of purfuit in thefe excurfions arc 
wild elephants, buffaloes, rliinocsrofes. Our au¬ 
thor was prefent at the hunting of a wild elephant of 
va.fl fize and firength. An attempt was made to take 
him alive by furrounding him with tame elephants 
while he was kept at bay by crackers and other fire¬ 
works; but he con flan tly eluded every effort of this 
kind. Sometimes the drivers of the tame elephants, 
got fo near him, that they threw flrong ropes over 
his head, and endeavoured to detain him by fattening 
them around trees ; but he conftantly fnapped the 
ropes like pack-threads, and purfued his way to the 
forett. Some of the flrongefl and mofl furious of the 
fighting elephants were then brought up to engage 
him; but he attacked them with fitch fury that they 
were all obliged to dcfifl. In his ftruggle with one of 
them he broke one of his tufks, and the broken piece, 
whichpvas upwards of two inches in diameter, of fiilij. 
ivory, flew up into the airfeveral yards above their 
heads. Orders were now given to kUHrim, as it ap- 
peared impoffible to take him alive ; but even this was 
not accomplifhed without the greateft difficulty.. He 
twice turned and attacked the party who purfued him; 
and in one of thefe attacks ftruck the elephant oblique-- 
ly on which the prince rode, threw him upon his fide, 
but then patted on without offering farther injury. At 
Taft he fell dead, after having received as was fup- 
pofed upwards of 1000 balls into his body. 

NotwithHanding the general paffion amongft inclina¬ 
tions for hunting, however, it has by many been deem¬ 
ed an exercife inconfiftent with the principles of hu¬ 
manity. The late king'of Pruffia expreffed himfelf on 
tliis fubjccl in the following manner. “ The chace 
is one of the mofl fenfual of pleafiires, by which the 
powers of the body are flrongly exerted, but thofe 
of the mind are unemployed. It is an exercife 
which makes the limbs flrong, a&ive, and pliable ; 
but leaves the head without improvement. It confifts 
in.a violent defire in the purfuit, and the indulgence 
of a cruel pleafure in the death of the game. 1 am 
convinced, that man is more cruel and lavage than any 
be ail of prey: W e exercife the dominion given us over 
thefe our fellow-creatures in the mofl tyrannical man¬ 
ner. If we pretend to any fuperiority oyer the beafis, 
it ought certainly to confift inreafon ; but we commonly 
find that the mbit 'paflionate lovers pf the chace re¬ 
nounce this privilege, and converfe only with their 
dogs, horfes, and other irrational animals. This ren¬ 
ders them wild and unfeeling; and it is probable that 
they cannot be very merciful to the human fpecies. 

For 
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Hunting, For a man who can in cold blood torture a poor inno- 
' cent animal, cannot feel much companion for the dif- 
t.'elfes of his own fpecies. Aud, betides, can the chace 
be a proper employment for a thinking mind ?” 

The arguments ufed by his majefty againft hunting 
ffeem indeed to be much confirmed by contidering the 
various nations who have molt addicted themfelves to 
it. Thefe, as mult be feen,from what has already been 
laid, were all barbarous; and it is remarkable, that 
Itimrod, the firlt great hunter of whom we have any 
account, was likewife the firlt who opprefled and en- 
llaved his own fpecies. As nations advanced in civi¬ 
lization, it always became necefiary to reltrain by law 
the inclination of the people for hunting. This was 
done by the wife legillator Solon, left the Athenians 
ihould negleft the mechanic arts on,its account. The 
Lacedemonians, on the contrary, indulged themfelves 
in this diverfion without controul; but they were bar¬ 
barians, and molt cruelly opprefled thofe whom they 
had in their power, as is evident from their treatment 
of the Helots. The like may be faid of the Egyptians, 
Perfians, and Scythians ; all of whom delighted in war, 
and opprefled their own fpecies. The Romans on the 
other hand, who were fomewhat more civilized, were 
lets addidted to hunting. Even they, however, were 
exceedingly barbarous, and found it neceflary to make 
death and llaughter familiar to their citizens from their 
infancy. Hence their diverflons of the amphitheatre 
and circus, where the hunting of wild beafls was Ihown 
in the moll magnificent and cruel manner ; not to 
mention their Hill more cruel fports of gladiators, &c. 

In two cales only does it feem poffible to reconcile 
the practice of hunting with humanity: viz. either 
when an uncultivated countryis over-run with noxious 
animals ; or when it Js neceflary to kill wild animals 
for food. In the former cafe, the noxious animals are 
killed hecaufe they themfelves would do foif they were 
allowed to live ; but if we kill even a lion or a tyger 
merely for th e pleafure of killing him, we are undoubt¬ 
edly chargeable with cruelly. In like manner, our mo¬ 
dern fox-hunters exprefsly kill foxes, not in order tq, 
deftroy the breed of thefe noxious animals, but for the 
pleafure of feeing them exert all their power and cun¬ 
ning to fave their lives, and then beholding them torn 
in pieces afterbeinghalf dead with fatigue. Thisre- 
finemeni in cruelty, it feems, is their favourite diver¬ 
fion ; and it is accounted a crime for any perfon to 
deflroy thefe animals in felf-defence, as appears from 
the following palfage in Mr Beckford’s, treatife on 
hunting. “ Befides the digging of foxes, by which 
method many young ones are taken and old ones de- 
ftroyed, traps, &c. are too often fatal to them. Far¬ 
mers for their lambs (which, by the bye, few foxes 
ever kill), gentlemen for their game, and old women 
for their poultry, are their inveterate enemies. In the 
country where I live, molt of the gentlemen arefportf- 
men ; and even ihofe who are not, fliow every kind 
of attention to thofe who are. I am ferry it is other- 
wife with you ; and that your old gouty neighbour 
fhould deltroy your foxes, I muit own concerns me. I 
know fomegentlemen, who, when aneighhour-hedde- 
Itroyed all their foxes,and thereby prevented them from 
purfuing a favourite amufement, loaded a cart with fpa- 
niels, and went altogether and deltroyed his phea- 
lants. I think they might have called this very pro¬ 


perly lex talionis: and it had the defired effedt; for as Hunting. 

the gentleman did not think it prudent to fight them '--- 

all, he took the wffer method, he made peace with 
them. He gave an order that ho more "foxes Ihould 
be deltroyed, and they never afterwards killed any 
of his pheafants.” 

In the firlt volume of the Manchelter Tranfadtions 
we have a dili'ertation upon the diverfion of hunting, 

Ihooting, &c. as compatible with the principles of hu¬ 
manity. One argument ufed by the author is, that 
death' is no politive evil to brunts. “ It would per¬ 
haps (fays he) be too halty an aflertion to affirm, that 
death is no evil to brutes. We are not competent to 
determine whether their exiftence, like our own, may 
not extend to feme, future mode of being, or whether 
the prefent limited fphere is all in which they are in- 
terefted. On lb fpecufetive a queftion little can be 
advanced with precifion ; nor is it neceflary for the 
inveltigadon of the fubjedt before us. If we may be al¬ 
lowed to reafon from what we know, it may be fafely 
conjedhtred, that death to brutes is no politive evil: we 
have no rdafon to believe they are endowed with fore¬ 
fight ; and therefore, even admitting that with them 
the pleafures of life exceed its pains and cares, in. 
terminating their exiftence, they only fuffer a priva¬ 
tion of pleafure.” 

On this extraordinary piece of reafoning we may 
obferve, that it would hold much more againft the hu¬ 
man fpecies than againft the brutes. There are few 
amongft us willing to allow that the pleafures we en¬ 
joy are equivalent to our pains and cares; death there¬ 
fore mult be to us a relief from pain and mifery, while 
to the brutes it is a privation of pleafure. Hence, if 
it be no pofitive evil for a brute jo fuff'er death, to a 
man it mult be a pofitive good f add to which, that a 
man lives in hope of an endlefs and gloriouslife, while 
a brute has no filch hope ; fo that, if to kill a brute, 
on our author’s principles be no cruelty, to kill a man 
muft be an adt of tendernefs and mercy i 

Another argument, no lets inconclufive, is our au¬ 
thor’s feppofing that death from difeafe is much more- 
to be dreaded in a brute than a violent death. Were 
brutes naturally in as helplefs a ftate as man, no doubt 
their want of fupport from fociety in cafes where 
they are attacked by ficknefs, would be very deplo¬ 
rable ; but it muft be confidered that the parallel 
betwixt the two fpecies is iu this refpedt by no means 
fair. A brute has every where its food at hand, 
and is naturally capable of refilling the inclemencies 
of the weather ; but man has not only a natural inabi¬ 
lity to procure food for himfelf in the way that the 
brutes do, but is, befides, very tender and incapable 
of refilling the inclemency of the air. Hence, amart 
unaffifted by fociety muft very foon perilh ; and, no 
doubt, it would be much more merciful for people to 
kill one another at once, than to deprive them of the 
benefits of fociety, as is too frequently done in various 
ways needl'eis to be mentioned at prefent. A brute, 
however, has nothing to fear. As long as its ftomach 
can receivefood, natureoliers an abundantfupply. One 
that feeds upon grafs has it always within reach; and 
a carnivorous one will content itfelf with worms or in- 
fedts, which, as long as it is able to crawl it can ftill 
make a ihift to provide ; but fo totally helplefs is man 
when left to himfelf in a ftate of weaknefs, that many- 

barbarous. 
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Hunting, barbarous nations have looked upon the, k.lling of their 

- v —... Q j j anc j i n fji-in people to be an aft of mercy. 

Equally unhapy is our author in his other argu¬ 
ments, that the quick tranlirion from a Hate of per¬ 
fect health to death mitigates, the feverity. Thetran- 
fuioii is not quick. The fportfmen Climate their di- 
veriion by the length of the chafe, and during all that 
time the creature mud be under the ftrongdl agonies 
of terror ; and what perl'on of humanity is there who 
muft not feel for an animal in this lituation ? All this 
is alfented to by our author, who fays, “ Hard is the 
heart who does not commiferate the fofferer.” Is not 
this an acknowledgement on his part, that before a 
perfon can become a thorough fportfrpan, he mull 
harden his heart, and flific thofe amiable fenf.itions of 
compaflion, which on all occaiions ought to be encou¬ 
raged towards every creature, unlefs in cafes of necef- 
fity. But .in the prel'ent cafe no neceility is or can 
be pretended. 1 f a gentleman choofes to regale him- 
felf with venifon of any kind, he may breed animals 
for the purpole. We call Domitian cruel, becaufe he 
took pleafure in catching flies, and dabbing them with 
a bodkin. A butcher is excluded from fitting on a 
jury on account of his beingaccudorned to lights which 
are deemed inhuman; but whether it is more inhuman 
to knock down an ox at once with an ax, or to tear 
him in pieces with dogs (for they would accomplifn 
the purpofe if properly trained), mud be left to the 
fportfmen to determine. 

Ladly, the great argument in favour of hunting, that 
itcontributes.to the health of the body and exhilaration 
ofthe fpirits, feems equally fallacious with thereft. It 
cannot be proved thathunters are more healthyorlong 
lived than other people. That exercife will contribute 
to thepreforvation of health, as well as toth,e exhila¬ 
ration of the mind, is undoubted; but many other kinds 
of exercife will do this as well as hunting. A man 
may ride from morning to night, and amufe liimfelf 
with viewing and making, remarks on the country 
through which he palTes ; anifurely there is no per- 
fon will fay that this excl'cife will tend to impair his 
health or link his fpirits. A man may amufe and 
exercife himfelf not Only wjthpleafure, but profit alfo, 
in many different Ways, and yet not accudom himfelf 
to behold the death of animals with indifference. It 
is this that conditutes the cruelty of hunting; becaufe 
we thus wilfully extinguilh in part that principle natu¬ 
rally implanted in our nature, which if totally eradi¬ 
cated would fet us not only on a level with the mod 
.ferocious wild beads, but perhaps conflderably below 
them; and ft mud always be remembered, that what¬ 
ever pleafure terminates in death is cruel, let us ufe 
as many palliatives as we pleafe to hide that cruelty 
fpmi the eyes of others, or even from our own. 

The gentlemen and madersof the fport have invent¬ 
ed a fet of terms which may be called the hunting- 
language . The principal are thofe which follow: 

1. For beads as they are in company.—They fay, a 
herd of harts, and all manner of deer. A ley of roes. 
A founder of fwine. A rout of wolves. A richefs of 
martens. A brace ox leafs of bucks, foxes, or hares. 
A couple of rabbits or coneys. 

2. For their lodging.—A hart is faid to farbour. 
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A buck lodges, A roc beds. A bare feats or jurats. Heating 
A coney Jits. A fox leu nil s. A marten trees. An 

Oiler watches. A badger earths. A. boar conches _ 

Hence, to exprefs their diilodging, they, fiy Unh.tr- 
bour the hart. Roufc the buck. Uat t the hare. Bolt 
the coney. Unkennel the. fox. Uulree the marten. Feat 
the ott^r. Dig the badger. Real the! oar. 

3. For their nojfe at rutting time—A hjirt b-Jlclh. 

A buck grown* or treats. A roc b. lives s'. A hat v 
heats or taps. An otter whines. A b<utr freams. A fox 
barks. A badger Jb ricks, A wolf howls. A g?ni rattles. 

4. For their copulation_A hart or buett goes t> 

rut. A roe goes to tours1. A boar goes to bran. 

A hare or coney goes to buck. A fox goes to clickit- 
ting. A wolf goes to snatch or make. An otter huui- 
eth for his kind. - 

5. For the footing and treading.—Of a hart, tic 
fay the flot. Of abuck, and all fallow-deer, the view. 

Of all deer, if on the grafs and fcarce viiible, the 
joiliug. Of a fox, the print-, and of other the like ver¬ 
min, the foots ng. Of an otter, the v. arks. Cl a boar, 
the track. The hare, when in open field, is faid to 
Jore : when fire winds about to deceive the hounds, flic 
doubles-, when fhe beatson the hard highway, and her 
footing comes to be perceived, fhe pricketh: in fnow, 
it is called the trace of a hare. 

6. The tail of a hart, buck, or other deer is call¬ 
ed the fingle. That of a boar, the wreath. Of a 
fox, the brnfh or drag ; and the tip at the end, the 
chape. Of a wolf, the fern. Of a hare and coney, 
the fctit . 

7. The ordure or excrement of a hart and all deer, 
is called fewmets or jewmifhhig, Of a hare, crotiles, 
or crotifmg. Of a boar, lejfes. Of a fox, the billiting-, 
and of other the like vermin, the fuants. Of an ot¬ 
ter the fpraints. 

8. As to the attire of deer, or parts thereof, thofe 
of a flag, if perfeft, are the bur, the pearls, the little 
knobs on it, the beatn, the gutters, the antler, the fur- 
antler, royal, fur-royal, andall at top the crochet. Of 
the buck, the bur, beam, brow-antler, black antler, ad¬ 
vancer, palm, and fpellers. If the crotches grow in the 
form of a man’s hand, it is called a palmed head,. Head 
bearing not above three or four, and the croches pla¬ 
ced aloft, all of one height, are called crowned heads. 

Heads having double croches,are called forked heads, 
becaufe the croches are planted on the top of the beam 
like forks. 

9. They fay, a litter of cubs, a nejl of rabbits, a 
fquirrel’s dray. 

10. The forms ufed in refpeft of the dogs, &c. are 
as follow—Of gre-hounds, two make a brace ; of 
hounds, a couple. Of gre hounds, three make a leajh; 
of hounds a couple and half. —They fay, let flip a 
gre-hortnd , and, cafl of a hound. The firing wherein 
a gre-hound is led, is called a leajh ; and that of a 
hound, a lyome. The gre-hound has his collar, and 
the hound his couples. We fay a kestnel oi hounds, and 
a pack of beagles. 

Hunting, as praftifed among us is chiefly per¬ 
formed with dogs: of which we have various kinds, 
accomodated to the different kinds ofgame, as hounds, 
gre-hounds, blood-hounds, terriers, See, See Canis, 

Hound, Scq. 

Ia 
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Hunting, In the kennels of packs they* generally rank them 
' “ unJer the heads of eirterers, drivers, fiyers, tycrs, &c. 

On fome occafions, nets,fpcars, and in liniments for 
digging the ground, are alfo required; nor is the hunt¬ 
ing-horn to be omitted. 

The ufual chafes among us arc, the hart, buck, roc, 

hare, foX, badger, and otter _We lhall here give 

ibmcthing of what relates to each thereof, firft premi- 
ling an explanation of fonte general terms and phrales, 
more immediately ufed in the progrefs of the fport it- 
felf; what belongs to the feveral forts of game 111 par¬ 
ticular being referved for the refpcctive articles. 

When the hounds, then, being call off, and finding 
the fcent of fome game, begin to open and cry ; they 
.are faid to challenge. When they are too bufy ere 
the fcent be good, they are faid to babble. When loo 
bufy where the fcent is good, to bawL When they 
run it endwife orderly, holding in together merrily, 
and making it good, they are faid to be in full cry. 
"When they run along without opening at all, it is call¬ 
ed runiting mute. 

Whenfpaniels open in the firing, or a gre-hound in 
thecourfe, they are faid to lapfe. 

When beagles cry and bark at their prey, they are 
faid to yearn. 

When the dogs hit the fcent the contrary way, they 
are faid-to draw amifs. 

When they take frelh fcent, and quit the former 
chafe for a new one, it is called hunting change. 

When they hunt the game by the heeiof track, they 
are faid to hunt counter. 

When the chafe goes off, and returns again, tra¬ 
veling the fame ground, it is called hunting the foil. 

When the dogs run at a whole herd of deer, inllead 
6 f a fitigle one, it is called running riot. 

Dogsfet in readinefs where the game is expected to 
come bv, arid call off after the other hounds are pafs- 
<d, are called a relay. If they be calloff ere theo'tlier 
dogs be come up, it is called vaunt lay. 

.When, finding where the chafe has been, they make 
a proffer to enter, but return, it it is called a blemijh. 

Aleffonon the horn to encourage the hounds, is 
named a call, or a recheat. That blown at the death 
of a deer, is called a mort. The part belonging to the 
dogs of any chafe they have killed, is the reward. 
They fay, take of' a deer’s lkin ; Jlrip or cafe a hare, 
fox, and all forts of vermin ; which is done by begin¬ 
ning at the fnout, and turning the lkin over the eafis 
down to the tail. 

Hunting is pradtifed in a different manner, and 
with different apparatus, according to the nature of 
the beads which are hunted, a description of whom 
may be found under their refpeflive articles, infra. 

With regard to the feafons, that for hart and buck- 
hunting begins a fortnight after midfummer, and lads 
till Holy-rood day; that for the hind arid doe, begins 
on Holy-rood day, and lads till Candlemas ; that for 
fix hunting begins at Chridmas, and holds till Lady- 
day ; that for roe hunting begins at Michaelmas, and 
ends at Chridmas; hare-hunting commences at Mi¬ 
chaelmas, and lads till the end of February; and where 
'the wolf and boar are hunted, the feafon for each be- 
• gins at Chridmas, the firft ending at Lady-day, and 
the latter at the Purification. 

When the fportfncn have provided themfelves with 
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nets, fpears, and a hunting-horn to hold the dogs to- Hunting. 

gether, and likewife with inllruments for digging the- 

ground, the following directions will be of ufe to them 
in the purfuii of each fort of game. 

Bagcr-HutcTttcG. In doing- this you mull feek 
the earths and burrows where he lies, and in- a clear 
moonlhine night go and Hop all the burrows, except 
one or two, and therein place fome facks, fattened 
with drawing firings) which may lhut him in as foon 
as he ftraineth the bag. Some ufe no more than to 
fet a hoop in'the mouth of the fack, and fo put it into 
the hole; and as foon as the badger is in the fack and 
ftraineth it, the fack flippeth off the hoop and follows 
him to the earth, fo belies tumbling therein till he 
is taken. Thefe facks or bags being thus let, call off 
the hounds, beating about all the woods, coppices, 
hedges, and tufts round about, for the compels, of a 
mile or two ; and what badgers are abroad, being a- 
larmed by the hounds, will foon betake themfelves to 
their burrows ; and, o'bferve that he who is placed to 
watch the facks, muff Hand clofe and upon a clear 
wind; otherwife the badger will dilcover him and will 
immediately fly fome other wayinto his burrow. But 
if the hounds can encounter him, before he can take his 
faucluary, he will then Hand at bay like a boar, and 
make good fport, grievoufly biting and clawing the 
dogs, for the manner of their lighting is lying on their 
backs, uling both teeth and nails; and by blowing up 
their Ikins defend themfelves againft all bites of the 
dogs- and blows of the men upon their nofes. An.d 
for the better prefervation off your dogs, it is good 
to put broad collars about their necks made of grey 
fkins. 

When the badger perceives his terriers to begin to 
yeariihim m his burrow, he will flop the hole betwixt 
hint arid the terriers, and if they Hill continue baying 
he will remove his couch into another chamber orpart 
of the burrow, and fo from one to another, barrica¬ 
ding the Way befofie them, as they retreat until they 
can go no farther. If you intend to dig the badger 
out of his burrow, 'you mull be provided w ith the 
fame tools as for digging out a fox ; and befides, you 
lh<S&kLhave a pail of water to refrdh the terriers, when 
they come out of the earth to take brerth and cool 
themfelves. It will alfo be necelfary to put collars of 
bells upon the necks of your teiTiers,whic1rmaking 
a noife may caufe the badgi r to bolt out. The tools 
nfed for digging out the badger, being troublcfome 
to be carried On mens backs, may be brought,in a cart. 

In digging, you mull confider the fituation of the 
gfound, by which you may judge where file chief an¬ 
gles are ; for elfc, inffead of advancing the work, you 
will hinder it. In this order you may befiege them in 
their holds, or caftles ; and may break their platforms 
parapets, cafements, arid work to them with mines and 
countermines until you have overcome them. 

Having taken alive and lrifty badger, if you would 
make fport, carry him home in a fack and turn him 
out in your court-yard, or fome other inclofed place, 
and there let him he hunted and worried to death by 
your hounds. 

There are the following profits arid advantages which 
accrue by killing this animal. Their flelh, blood, and 
greafe, though they are not good food, yet are very 
ufeful for phyficians and apothecaries for oils, oint¬ 
ments, ■ 
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merits, falves, and powders for fliortnefsof kreath, the 
cough of the lungs, for the Hone, fprained linews, 
coh-aches, See. and the fkin being well tire (Ted, is very 
warm and good for old people who are treublcd with 
paralytic dillempers. 

Boar-HuxTibG. See Boar 

Buck-HuNTiNc. Here the fame hounds and me¬ 


thods are ufed as in running the flag ; and, indeed, 
he that can hunt a hart or Hag well, will not hunt a 
buck ill. 


In order to facilitate the chace, the game-keeper 
commonly fele< 5 ts a fat buck out of the herd, which lie 
fhoots in order to maim him, and then he is run down 
by the hounds. 

As to the method of hunting the buck. The com¬ 
pany generally go out very early for the benefit of the 
morning. Sometimes they have a deer ready lodged ; 
if not, the coverts are drawn till one is roufed : or 
fometimes in a park a deer is pitched upon, and for¬ 
ced from the herd, then more hounds are laid on to 
run the chace. If you come to be at a fault, the old 
Haunch hounds are only to be relied upon till you re¬ 
cover him again : if he be funk, and the hounds thru ft 
him up, it is called an imprimt , and the company all 
found a recheat; whet} he is run down, every one 
firives toget in to prevent his being torn by the hounds, 
fallow-deer feldom or never Handing at bay. 

He that firfi gets in, cries hoo-up, to give notice 
that he is down, and blows a death. When the com¬ 
pany are all come in, they paunch him, and reward 
the hounds •, and generally the chief perfon of quality 
amongfl them takes fay, that is, cuts his belly open, 
to fee how fat he is. When this is done, every one 
has a chop at his neck ; and the head being cut off, 
is ihewed to the hounds, to encourage them to run only 
at male deer, which they fee by the horns, and to 
teach them to bite only at the head : then the compa¬ 
ny all Handing in a ring, one blows a firtgle death ; 
which being done, all blow a double recheat, and fo 
conclude the chace with a general halloo of hoo-up, 
and depart the field to their feveral homes, or to the 
place of meeting ; and the huntfntan, or fome other, 
hath the deer calt crols the buttocks of his horfe, and 
fo carries,him home. 

Fox- Hunting makes a very pleafant exercife, and i3 
either above or below ground. 

1. Above-ground. To hunt a fox with hounds, 
youmufi draw about groves, thickets, and bulhes near 
villages. When you find one, it will be necefiary to 
Hop up his earth the night before you deligti to hunt, 
and that about midnight; at which time lie is gone 
out to prey : this may be done by laying two white 
Hicks acrofs in his way, which he will imagine to 
be fome gin or trap laid for him ; or elfe they may be 
Hopped up with black thorns aud earth mixed together. 

Mr Beckford is of opinion that for fox-hunting the 
pack fliould confift of 25 couple. The hour moll fa¬ 
vourable for the diverlion is an early one; and hethinks 
that the hounds fhould be at the cover at fun-riling. 
The huntfman fliould then throw in his hounds as 


quietly as he can, and let the two whippers in keep 
wide of him on either hand ; fo that a liiigle hound 
may not efcape them ; let them be attentive to his 
halloo, and let the fportlinan be ready to encourage 
©r rate as that diredls. The fox ought on 110 account 
Vol. VIII, 


to be hallooed too foon, as in that cafe he would moH 
certainly turn back again, and fpoil all the fport.— 
Two tilings our author particularly recommends, viz. 
the making all the hounds Heady, and making them 
all draw. “ Many Jjuntfmen (fiys he) are fond of 
having them at their horfe’s heels; but they never can 
get fo well or fo foon together as when they fpread 
the cover ; be.lides, I have often known, when there 
have been only a few finders, that they have found 
their fox gone down the wind, and been heard of no 
more that day. Much depends upon the firfi finding 
of your fox ; for I look upon a fox well found to be 
half killed. I think people are generally in too great 
a hurry on this occafron. There are but few infiances 
where fportfmen are not too noify, and too fond of 
encouraging their hounds, which feldom do their btt- 
linefsfo well as when little isfaid to them. The huntf- 
nianought certainly to begin withhis foremofihounds; 
and I Ihould wifli him to keep as clofe to them as he 
conveniently can ; nor can any harm arife from it, un- 
lefs he fliould not have common fenfe. No hounds can. 
then flip down the wind and get out of his hearing ; 
he will alfo fee how far they carry the feent, a Hecef- 
fary requifite ; for without it he never can make a call 
with any certainty.—You will find it not lefs necefiary 
for your huntfman to be adtive in prefling his hounds 
forward when the feent isgodd, than to be prudent in 
not hurrying them beyond it when it is bad. It is his 
bulinefs to be ready at all times to lend them that affifi- 
ance which they fo frequently need, and which when 
they are firfi at a fault is then mofi critical. A fox¬ 
hound at that time will exert himfelf rnofi ; he after¬ 
wards cools and becomes more indifferent about his 
game. Thofehuntfmen whodo not get forward enough 
to take advantage of this eagernefs and impetuofity, 
and diredt it properly, feldom know enough of hunt¬ 
ing to be of much ufe to them afterwards. Though 
a hunrfnian cannot be too fond of hunting, a whipper- 
in ealily may. His bufinefs will feldom allow him to 
be forward enough with the hounds to fee much of the 
fport. His only thought therefore fliould be to keep 
the hounds together, and to contribute as much as he 
can to the killing of the fox : keeping tire hounds toge¬ 
ther is the furefi means to make them Heady. When 
left to themfelves they feldom refufe any blood they 
can get ; they become conceited ; learn to tie upon 
the feent ; and belides this they frequently get a trick 
of hunting by themfelves, and are feldom good for 
much afterwards. 

“ Every country is foon known; and nine foxes out 
of ten, with the wind in the fame quarter, will follow 
the fame track. It is eafy therefore for the whipper- 
in to cut fhort, and catch the hounds again. With a 
high feent you cannot pufli on hounds too much. 
Screams keep the fox forward, at the fame time that 
they keep the hounds together, or let in the tail- 
lion n d s : they alfo enliven the fport ; and, if difcreetly 
ufed, are always of fervice; but in cover they fliould 
be given with the greatefi caution. Halloos feldom 
do any hurt when you are running up the wind, for 
then none but the tail-hounds can hear you: when yon 
are running down the wind, you fliould halloo no more 
than may be necefiary to bring the tail-hounds for¬ 
ward ; for a hound that knows his bulinefs feldom 
wants encouragement when he is upon a feent.—MoH; 

4 Y fox- 
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Hunting, fox-hunters wilh to fee their hounds run in %good ftyle. 
* v "* I confefs I myfelf am one of thofe ; I hate to fee a 
dringof them ; nor can Ibear to fee thetn creep where 
they can leap. A pack of harriers, if they have time, 
may kill a fox, but I defy them to kill him in the ftyle 
in which he ought to be killed ; they mud hunt him 
down. If you intend to tire'him out: you mud expedb 
to be tired alfo yourfelf; I never wilh a chace to be 
lefs than one hour, or to exceed two : it is diffidently 
Jong if properly followed : it will feldom be longer un- 
Jefs there be a fault fomewhere; either in the day, 
the huntfman, or the hounds. 

“ Changing from the hunted fox to a frelh one is 
as bad an accident as can happen to a pack of fox¬ 
hounds, and requires all the ingenuity and obfervation 
that man is capable of to guard agaiuft it. Could a 
fox-hound diftiuguilh a hunted fox as the deer-hound 
.does the deer that is blown, fox-hunting would then 
he perfefl. A huntfman Ihould always liften to his 
hounds while they are running in cover; he Jhould be 
particulirly attentive to the headmoft hounds, and he 
Ihould be conflantly on his guard againft a Ikirter ; for 
if there be two feents, he mull; be wrong. Generally 
fpeaking, the belt feent is lead likely to be that of the 
hunted fox: and as a fox feldom fuffers hounds to run 
up to him as long as he is able to prevent it: fo, nine 
times out of ten, when foxes are hallooed early in the 
day, they are all frelh foxes. The hounds mod likely 
to be right are the hard running line-hunting ones ; or 
liich as the huntfman knows had the lead before there 
arofe any doubt of changing. With regard to the fox, 
if he break over an open country, it is no lign that 
he is hard run; for they feldom at any time will do 
that unlefs they are a great way before the hounds. 
Alfo if they run up the wind ;—they feldom or never do 
that when they have been long hunted and grow weak; 
and when they run their foil, tiiat alfo may direct him. 
All this requires a good ear and nice obfervation ; and 
indeed in that conlids the chief excellence of a huntl- 
man. 

(t When the hounds divide and are in two parts, the 
whipper-in, in dopping, mud attend the huntfman 
and wait for his halloo, before lie attempts to flop 
either : for want of proper management in thisrefpeft 
I have known the hounds dopped at both places, and 
both foxes lod. If they have many feents, and it is 
quite uncertain which is the hunted fox, let him dop 
thofe that are farthed down the wind ; as they can hear 
the others, and will reach them fooued : in fuch a cafe 
there will be little ufe in dopping thofe that are up the 
wind. When hounds are at a check, let every one be 
blent and dand dill. Whippers-in are frequently at 
this time coming on with the tail-hounds. They Ihould 
never halloo to them when the hounds are at fault; the 
lead thing does them harm at fuch a time, but a hal¬ 
loo more than any other. The huntfman, at a check, 
had better let his hounds alone ; or content himfelf 
with holding them forward, without taking them off 
their nofes.—Should they be at a fault, after having 
made their own cad (which the huntfman Ihould al- 
waysfird encourage thernto do), it is then his bufmefs 
to affid them farther ; but except in fome particular 
indances, I never approve of their being cad as long 
as they are inclined to hunt. The fird cad I bid my 
huntfman: make is generally a regular one, not choofing 
to rely entirely on his judgment : if that Ihould not 
fucce.cd,he is then at liberty to follow his o\yn opinion. 


and proceed asobfervationor genius may direA. When Hunting, 
fuch a cad is made, 1 like to fee fome mark of good > 

fenfe and meaning in it ; whether down the wind, or 
towards fome likely cover or drongearth. However, as 
it is at bed uncertain, I always wilh to fee a regular 
cad before I fee a knowing one ; which, as a lad re- 
fource, Ihould not be called forth till it be wanted : 

The letting hounds aloneis but a negative goodnefsin 
a huntfman ; whereas it is true this lad [hows real ge¬ 
nius ; and to be perfect, it mud be born with him. 

There is a fault, however, which a knowing huntfman 
is too apt to commit: he will find a frelh fox, and then 
claim the merit of having recovered the hunted one. 

It is always dangerous to throw hounds into a cover 
to retrieve a lod feent; and unlefs they hit him in, is 
not to be depended upon. 

“ Gentlemen, when hounds are at fault, are too apt 
themfelves to prolong it. They Ihould always dop 
their hoffes fome didance behind the hounds; andifit 
be poffible to remain filent, this is the time to be fo. 

They Ihould be careful not to ride before the hounds 
or over the feent ; nor Ihould they ever meet a hound 
in the face unlels with a defign to dop him. Should 
you at any time be before the hounds, turn your horfe’s 
head the way they are going, get out of their track, 
and let them pafs by you. In dry weather, and par¬ 
ticularly in heathy countries, foxes will run the roads. 

If gentlemen at fuch times will ride clofe upon the 
hounds, they may drive them miles without any feent. 

—High mettled fox-hounds are feldom inclined to Hop 
whild horfes are clofe at their heels. No one Ihould 
ever ride in a diredtion which if perfided in would 
carry him amongd the hounds, unlefs he be at a great 
didance behind them. 

“ The fird moment that hounds are at fault is a 
critical one for the fport-people, who Ihould then be ve¬ 
ry attentive. Thofe who look forward may perhaps 
fee the fox ; or the running of Iheep, or the purfuit of 
crows, may give them fome tidings of him. Thofe 
who liden may fometimes take a hint which way he 
is gone from the chattering of a magpye ; or perhaps 
be at a certainty from a didant halloo : nothing that 
can give any intelligence at fuch a time ought to be 
negledted. Gentlemen are too apt to ride all toge¬ 
ther : were they to fpread more, they might fometimes 
be of ferviee ; particularly thofe who, from a know¬ 
ledge of the fport, keep down the wind ; it would 
then be difficult for either hounds or fox to efcape their 
obfervation.—You Ihould, however, be cautious how • 
you go to a halloo. The halloo itfelf mud in a great 
meafure diredt you ; and though it afford no certain 
rule, yet you may frequently guefs whether it cam be 
depended upon or not. At the fowing-time, when, 
boys are keeping off the birds, you will fometimes be 
deceived by their halloo; fo that it is bell, when you 
are in doubt, to fend a whipper-in to know the cer¬ 
tainty of the matter.” 

Hounds ought not to be cad as long as they are a- 
ble to hunt. It is a common, though not a very jud 
idea, that a hunted fox never Hops ; but our author 
informs us that he has known them flop even in wheel- 
ruts in the middle ef a down, and get up in the middle 
of the hounds. The’greated danger of lofing a fox 
is at the fird finding him, and when he is finking ; at 
both which times he frequently will run Ihort, and the 
eagernefs of the bounds will frequently carry them be¬ 
yond the feent. When a fox is fird found, every one 

ought 
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Hunting, ought to keep behind the hounds till they are well fet- 

--v-- tied to the fcent; and when the hounds are catching 

him, our author willies them to be as filent as pofllble; 
and likewife to eat him eag; rly after he is caught. In 
fome places they have a method of treeing him ; that 
is, throwing him acrofs the branch of a tree, and fuf- 
fering the hounds to bay at him for fome minutes be¬ 
fore he is thrown among them; the intention of which 
is to make them more eager, and to let in the tail- 
hounds ; during this interval alfo they recover their 
wind, and are apt to eat him more readily. Our au¬ 
thor, however, advifes not to keep him too long, as 
he fuppofes that the hounds have not any appetite to 
eat him longer than while they are angry with him. 

2. Under ground. In cafe a fox does fo far e- 
fcape as to earth, countrymen mull be got together 
with Ihovels, fpades, mattocks, pickaxes, &c. to dig 
him out, if they think the earth not too great. They 
make their earths as near as they can in ground that 
is hard to dig, as in clay, ftony ground, or amongfl 
the roots of trees; and their earths have commonly but 
one hole, and that is flraight a long way in before you 
come at their couch. Sometimes craftily they take 
polTelfion of a badger’s old burrow, which hath a va¬ 
riety of chambers, holes, and angles. 

Now to facilitate this way of hunting the fox, the 
huntfman mull be provided with one or two terriers to 
put into the earth after him-, that is, to fix him into 
an angle; for the earth often confifls of many angles : 
the ufe of the terrier is to know where he lies; for as 
foon as he finds him, he continues baying or barking, 
fo that which way the noife is heard that way dig to 
him. Your terriers mult be garniflied with bells hung 
in collars, to make the fox bolt the fooner ; befides, 
the collars will be fome fmall defence to the terriers. 

The inftruments to dig withal are thefe; a (harp- 
pointed fpade, which lerves to begin the trench where 
the ground is hardefl and broader tools will not fo well 
enter j the round hollowed fpade, which is ufeful to 
dig among roots, having very (harp edges ; the broad 
flat fpade to dig withal, when the trench has been pret¬ 
ty well opened, and the ground fofter; mattocks and 
pickaxes to dig in hard ground, where a fpade will do 
but little fervice ; the coal-rake to cleanfe the hole, 
and to keep it from (lopping up ; clamps, wherewith 
you may take either fox or badger out alive to make 
fport with afterwards. And it would be very conve¬ 
nient to have a pail of water to refrefli your terriers 
with, after they are come out of the earth to take 
breath. 

Hare- Hunting. As, of all chafes, the hare makes 
the greatefl paftime, fo it gives no little pleafure to 
fee the craft of this fmall animal for her felf-preferva- 
tion. If it be rainy, the hare ufually takes to the 
high-ways; and if (he come to the fide of a young 
grove, or fpring, (lie feldom enters, but fquats down 
till the hounds have over-(hot her; and then lhe will 
return the very way (he came, for fear of the wet and 
dew that hangs on the boughs. In this cafe, the huntf¬ 
man ought to (lay an hundred paces before he comes 
to the wood-fide, by which means he will perceive 
whether (lie return as aforefaid; which if (he do, he 
mud halloo in his hounds; and call them back; and 
that prefently, that the hounds may not think it the 
counter (lie came firfl. 

The next thing that is to be obferved, is the place 


where the hare fits, and upon what wind (lie makes Hunting.. 

her form, either upon the north or fouth wind : (he -' 

will not willingly run into the wind, hut run upon a- 
fide, or down the wind ; but if (lie form in the water, 
it is a fign (he is foul and meafled : if you hunt fuch 
a one, have a fpecial regard all the day to the brook- 
fides ; for there, and near plafhes, (he will make all 
her erodings, doublings, &c. 

Some hares have been fo crafty, that as foon as 
they have heard the found of a horn, they would in- 
flantly dart out of their form, though it was at the 
didance of a quarter of a mile, and go and fwim in fome 
pool, and red upon fome rtifli-bed in the midd of it; 
and would not dir from thence till they have heard 
the found of the horn again, and then have darted 
out again, fwimming to land, and have dood up be¬ 
fore the hounds four hours before they could kill 
them, fwimming and ufing all fubtilties and erodings 
in the water. Nay, fnch is the natural craft and fub- 
tilty of a hare, that fometimes after die has been 
hunted three hours, (he will dart a frefh hare, and 
fquat in the fame form. Others having been hunted 
a confiderable time, will creep undc,r the door of a 
(heep-cot, and hide themfelves among the flieep ; or, 
when they have been hard hunted, will run in among 
a flock of flieep, and will by no means be gotten out 
from among them till the hounds are coupled up, 
and the flieep driven into their pens. Some of them 
(and that feems fomewhat drange), will take the 
ground like a coney, and that is called going to the 
vault. Some hares will go up one fide of the hedge 
and come down the orher, the rhicknefs of the hedge 
being the only-didance between the courfes. A hare 
that has been forely hunted, has got upon a quickfet- 
hedge, and ran a good way upon the top thereof, and 
then leapt off upon the ground. And they will fre¬ 
quently betake themfelves to furz buflies, and will 
leap from one to the other, whereby the hounds are 
frequently in default. 

Having found where a hare hath relieved in fome 
paflnre or corn field, you mud then confider the fea- 
fon of the year, and what weather it is: for if it be in 
the fpring-time or dimmer, a hare will not then fet in 
bufhes, becaufc they are frequently infefled with pil- 
mires, fnakes, and adders; but will fet in corn-fields, 
and open places. In the winter-time, they fet near 
towns and villages, in tufts of thorns and brambles, 
efpecially when the wind is northerly or foutherly. 

According to the feafon and nature of the place where 
the hare is accudomed to fit, there beat with your 
hounds, and dart her; which is much better fport 
than trailing of her from her relief to her form. 

After the hare has. been darted and is on foot, then 
flep in where you faw her pafs, and halloo in your 
hounds, until they have all undertaken it and go on 
with it in full cry: then recheat to them with your 
horn, following fair and foftly at fir A, making not too 
much noife either with horn or voice; for at the firfl, 
hounds are apt to overflioot the chace through too 
much heat. But when they have run the fpace of an 
hour, and you fee the hounds are well in with it, and 
dick well upon it, then yon may come in nearer with 
the hounds, becaufe by that time their heat will be 
cooled, and they will hunt more foberly. But above 
all things, mark the firfl doubling, which mud be 
your dirediion for the whole day; for all the doublings 
4 Y 2 that 
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Hunting, that Che {hall make afterwards will belike the former ; 

and according to the policies that you {hall fee her ufe, 
and the place where you hunt, you mull make your 
compafles great or little, long or fliort, to help the de¬ 
faults, always feeking the moifteft and moll commo¬ 
dious places for the hounds to fcent in. 

To conclude : Thofe who delight in hunting the 
"hare m uff rife early, left they be deprived of the fcent 
-of the foot-heps. 

Hart or Stag Hunting. Gefner, fpeaking of hart- 
lvuntting, obferves, that this wild, deceitful, and fub- 
tle bead, frequently deceives its hunter by windings 
and turnings. Wherefore the prudent hunter muft 
train his dogs with words of art, that he may be 
able to fet them on and take them off again at pleafure. 

Firft of all, he fliould enconipafs the beaft in her 
own layer, and fo unharbour her in the view of the 
dogs, that fo they may never lcffe her Hot or footing. 

* Neither muft he fet upon every one, either of the herd 
or thofe that wander folitary alone, or a little one.; 
but partly by fight, and partly by their footing and 
futnets, make a judgment of the game, and alfo ob- 
ferve the largenefs of his layer. 

The huntfman, having made thefe difeoveries in or¬ 
der to the cliace, takes off the couplings of the dogs ; 
and fome on horfeback, others on foot, follow the 
cry, with the greatefl art, obfervation, and fpeed ; 
remembering and intercepting him in his fubtile turn¬ 
ings and headings ; with all agility leaping hedges, 
gates, pales, ditches; neither fearing thorns, down 
hills, nor woods, but mounting frsfli horfe if the.firft 
tire. Follow the largefl head of the whole herd, which 
mud be tingled out of the 'chace; which, the dogs 
perceiving, muff follow: not following any other. 
The dogs are animated to the fport by the ffinding 
■of horns, and the voices of the hnntlmen. But fome- 
limes the crafty bead fends forth his little fquire to 
be facrificed to the dogs and hunters, indead of him- 
felf, lying clofe the mean time. In this cafe, the 
huntfman muft found a retreat, break off the dogs, 
and take them in, that is, leam'them again, until they 
be brought to the fairer game; which rifeth with 
fear, yet ftill ftriveth by flight, until he be wearied 
and breathlefs. The nobles call the beaff a wife hart , 
who, to avoid all his enemies, runneth into the greatefl 
herds, and fo brings a cloud of error on the dogs, to 
obffrudt their farther purfuit; fometimes alfo bearing 
fomeof the herd into his footings, tliatfo he may the 
more eaftly efcape by amufing the dogs. After¬ 
wards he betakes himfelf to his heels again, ftill run¬ 
ning with the wind, not only for the fake of refrefh- 
meot, but alfo becaufe by that means he can the more 
eaftly hear the voice of his purfuers whether they be 
far from him or near to him. But at laft being again 
difeovered by the hunters and fagacious fcent of 
the dogs, he flies into the herds of cattle, as cows, 
fheep, &c. leaping on a cow or ox, laying the fore¬ 
parts of hi« body thereon, that fo touching the earth 
only with his hinder feet, he may leave a very fmall 
or no fcent at all behind for the hounds to difeern. 
But their ufual manner is, when they fee themfelves 
hard befet and every way intercepted, to make force 
at their enemy with their horns, who firft comes upon 
him, unlefs they be prevented by fpear or fword. 
When the beaft is (lain, the huntfman with his horn 
windeth the fall of the beaft; and then the whole com¬ 


pany comes up, blowing their horns in triumph for Hunting. 

inch a conquelt; among whom, the ikilfulleft opens - -- 

the beaft, and rewards the hounds with what properly 
belongs to them, for their future encouragement j for 
which purpofe 1 lie huntfmen dip bread in the {kin and 
blood of the beaft to give to the hounds. 

It is very dangerous to go in to a hart at bay ; of 
which there are two forts, one on, land and the other 
in water. Now, if the hart be in a deep water, where 
you cannot well come at him, then couple up your 
dogs; for fliould they continue long in the water, it 
would endanger their furbating or foundering. In 
this cafe, get a boat, and fwim to him, with a dagger 
drawn, or elfc with a rope that has a noofe, and throw 
it over his horns : for if the w.ater be fo deep that the • 
hart fwims, there is no danger in approaching him; 
otherwife you muft be very cautious. 

As to the land-bay, if a hart be burnifned, then 
you muft confider the place ; for if it be in a plain 
and open place, where there is no wood nor covert, 
it is dangerous and difficult to come in to him ; but 
if he be on a hedge-fide, or in a thicket, then, while 
the hart is flaring on the hounds, you may come 
foftly and covertly .behind him, and cut his throat. 

If you roifs your aim, and the hart turn head upon 
you, then take refuge at fome tree ; and when the 
hart is at bay, couple up your hounds; and when yon 
fee the hart turn head to fly, gallop in roundly to 
him, and kill him with your fword. 

DireBlons at the Death of a Hart or Buck. The 
firft ceremony, when the huntlman comes in to the 
death of a deer, is to cry “ ware haunch,” that the 
hounds may not break in to the deer; which being 
done, the .next is the cutting his throat, and there 
blooding the youngeft-hounds, that they may the 
better love a deer, and learn to leap at his throat: 
then the mort having been blown, and all the com¬ 
pany come in, the heft perfon who hath not taken 
fay before, is to take up the knife that the keeper or 
huntfman is to lay acr.ofs the belly of the deer, fome 
holding by the fore legs, and the keeper or huntfman 
drawing down the pizzle, the perfon who takes fay, 
is to draw the edge of the knife leifurely along the 
middle of the belly, beginning near the brilkel, and 
drawing a little upon, enough in the length and 
depth to difeover how fat the deer is; then he that 
is to break up the deer, firft flits the lkin from the 
cutting of the throat downwards, making the arber, 
that fo the ordure may not break forth, and then he 
paunches him, rewarding the hounds with it. 

Iruthe next place, he is to prefent the,fame perfon 
who took fay, with a drawn hanger, to cut off the 
head of the deer. Which being done, and tire hounds 
rewarded, the concluding ceremony is, if it be a flag, 
to blow a triple mort; and if a buck, a double one ; 
and then all who have horns, blow a recheat in con¬ 
cert, and immediately a general whoop, whoop. 

Otter- Hunting is performed with dogs, and alfo 
with a fort of inftruments called otter-fpears ; with 
which when they find themfelves wounded, they make 
to land, and fight with the dogs, and that moll furt.- 
oufly, as if they were fenfible that cold water would 
annoy their green wounds. 

There is indeed craft to he ufed in hunting them ; 
but they may be catched in fnares under water, and 
by river-fides: but great care muft be taken., for they 

bi’.t 
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Hunting, bite forely and venomoufly ; and if they happen to 

--remain long in the fuare, they will not fail to get 

themfc-lves free by their teeth. 

In hunting them, one nun mu ft be on one fide of 
the river, and another on the other, both beating the 
banks with dogs ; and the heart not being able to en¬ 
dure the water long, you will foon difcover if there 
be an otter or not in that quarter ; for he mart come 
out to make his fpraints, and in the night fometimes 
to feed on grafs and herbs. 

If any of the hounds find out an otter, then view’ 
the foft grounds and moift places, to find out which 
way he bent his head : if you cannot difcover this by 
the marks, you may partly perceive it by the fpraints; 
and then follow the hounds, and lodge him as a hart 
or deer. But if you do not find him quickly, you 
may imagine he is gone to couch fomewhere farther 
oft' from the river ; for fometimes they will go to feed 
a confiderable way from the place of their reft, choo- 
fing rather to go up the river than down it. The per- 
fons that go a-hunting otters, mull carry their fpears, 
to watch his vents, that being the chief advantage ; 
and if they perceive him fwimming under water, they 
muft endeavour to flrike him with their fpears, and 
if they mifs, nnift purfue him with the hounds, which, 
if they be good and perfectly entered, will go chant¬ 
ing and trailing along by the river-fide, and will beat 
every root of a tree, and ofier-bed, and tuft of bul- 
rufhes ; nay, they will fometimes take water, and 
bait the beaft, like a fpaniel, by which means he will 
hardly efcape. 

Roe-buck Hunting is performed divers ways, and 
very eafily in the woods. 

When chafed, they ufually run againft the wind, 
becaufe rhecoolnefs of the air refrdhes them in their 
courfe ; therefore the huntfmen place their dogs with 
the wind : they ufually, when hunted, firft take a 
large ring, and afterwards hunt the hounds. They 
are alfo often taken by counterfeiting their voice, 
which a Ikilful huntfman knows how to do by means 
of a leaf in his mouth. When they are hunted, they 
turn "much and often, and come back upon the dogs 
diredtly ; and when they can no longer endure, they 
take foil, as the hart does, and will hang by a bough 
in fuch a manner, that nothing of them lhall appear 
above the water but their fnout, and they will’fuftcr 
the dogs to come juft upon them before they will 
ftir. ♦ 

The venifon of a roe-buck is never out offeafon, be¬ 
ing never fat, and therefore they are hunted at any 
time: only that fome favour ought to be Ihown the 
doe while Ihe is big with fawn, and afterwards till 
her fawn is able to ftiift for himfelf; but fome roe- 
does have been killed with five fawns in their bellies. 

He is not called, by the Ikilful in the art of hunting, 
a great roe-buck, but a fair roe-buck ; the herd of them 
is called a bevy : and if he hath not bevy-greafe upon 
liis tail, when he is broken up, he is more fit to be dog’s 
meat than man’s meat. The hounds muft be rewarded 
with the bowels, the blood, and feet (lit afunder, and 
boiled all together ; this is more properly called a do/e 
than a reward. 

Hu ntInc,- Match. The firft thing that is to be 
confidered by one who defigns to match his horfe for 
his own advantage, and his horfe’s credit, is not to Hat¬ 
ter himfelf w ith the opinion of hishorfe, by fancying 


that he is afwift, when he is but a flow gailopper ; Hunting, 

and that he is a whole-running-horfe, that is, that --- 

he will run four miles without a fob at the height of 
his fpced, when he is not able to run two or three. 

Very probably fome gentlemen are led into this error, 
by their being miftaken in the fpeed of their hounds, 
who, for warn of trying them againft other dogs that 
have been really fleet, have fiippofcd their own to be 
fo, when in reality they are but of a middling fpced ; 
and becaufe their horfe, when trained, was able to 
follow them all day, and upon any hour, to command 
them upon deep as well as light earths, have there¬ 
fore made a falfe conclufion, that their horfe is as 
fwiftas the belt: but, upon trial againft a horfe that 
lias been rightly trained after hounds that were truly 
fleet, have bought their experience perhaps full dear. 
Therefore it is advifable for all lovers of hunting to 
procure two or three couple of tried honnds, and once, 
or twice a week to follow after them at train-feent; 
and when he is able to top them on all forts of earth, 
and to endure heats and colds ftouily, then he may 
better rely on his fpeed and toughnefi. 

That horfe which is able to perform a hare-chafe of 
five or fix miles brifldy and eonrageoufly, till his body 
be as it were bathed in fweat ; and then, after the 
hare has been killed, in a nipping frofly morning, can 
endure to ftand till the fweat be frozen on his back, 
fo that he can endure to be pierced wiih the cold as 
well as the heat ; and then, even in that extremity of 
cold, to ride anotherchafeas brifkly, and with as much 
courage as he did the former ; that hoife which can 
thus endure heats and colds is moft valued by fporif- 
men. Therefore, in order to make a judgment of the 
goodnefs of a horfe,obfervt him after the death of the 
firft hare, if the chace has been any thing brilk: if, 
when he is cold, he ftirinks up his body, and draws his 
legs up together, it is an infallible fign of want of vi¬ 
gour and courage : the like may be done by the flack- 
eningof his girths after the firft chace, and from the 
dulnefs of his teeth, and the dulnefs of his counte¬ 
nance, all which are true tokens of faintnefs and be¬ 
ing tired ; and fuch a horfe is not to be relied on in 
cafe of a wager. 

Here it will not be improper to take notice ef the 
way of making matches in former times, and the mo¬ 
dern way of deciding wagers. The old way of trial 
was, by running fo many train-feents after hounds, 
as was agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and a bell-courfe, this being found not fo uncertain, 
but more durable than hare hunting; and the advan¬ 
tage confifted in having ifie trains led on earth moft 
faitable to the qualifications of the horfes. But now 
others choofe to hunt the hare till fuch an hour, and 
then to run this wild-goofe chace ; a method of ra¬ 
cing that takes its namefrom the manner of the flight 
of wild-geefe, which is generally one after another ; 
fothe two horfes, after running of twelve fcore yards, 
had liberty, which horfe foever could get the leading, 
to ride what ground he pleafed, the hindmoft horfe- , 
being bound to follow him, within a certain diftance 
agreed on by articles, or elfe to be whipped up by 
the triers or judges which rode by; and which ever 
horfe could diftance the other won the match. 

But this chace, in itfelfvery inhuman, was foon found 
to be very deftrufiive to good horfes, cfpecially when 
two good horfes were matched; for neither beings! le 

to 
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Hunting to difiance the other till both were ready to fink under 
II their riders through weaknefs oftentimes the match 
Hunting- was y a j n t0 k e drawn and left undecided, though both 
d bn ire. t jj e horfes were quite fpoiled. 

This brought on the cufiom of train-fcents, which 
afterwards were changed to three heats and a flraight 
courfe ; and that the lovers of horfes might be encou¬ 
raged to keep good ones, plates have been eredted in 
many places in Britain. The fewer of thefe before 
you come to the eourfe, if your horfe be fiery and 
mettled, the better; and the ihorter the diftance, the 
better. Alfo, above all things, be fure to make yonr 
bargain to have the leading of the firft train ; and then 
make choice of fuch grounds where your horfe may 
beft fltow his fpeed, and the fleeteil dogs you can 
procure : give your hounds as much law before you 
as your triers will allow, and then, making a loofe, 
try to win the match with a wind ; but if you fail in 
this, attempt, then bear your horfe, and fave him for 
the courfe ; but if your horfe be flow, but well-wind¬ 
ed, and atruefpurred nag, then the more train-fcents 
you run before you come to the ftraight courfe, the 
better. But here you ought to obferve to gain the 
leading of thefirlt train ; which in this cafe you muft 
lead upon fuch deep earths, that it may not end near 
any light ground : for this is the rule received among 
horfemen, that the next train is to begin where the 
laft ends, and the laft train is to be ended at the ftart- 
ing place of the courfe ; therefore remember to end 
your laft on deep earths, as well as the firft. 

HUNTINGDON, the county-town of Hunting- 
donfliire in England, feated upon an eafy afcent, on 
the north fide of the river Oufc. It was made a free 


The air of this county is in mod parts pleafant and Hu-quaag 
wholefomc, except among the fens and meres, though ||- 
they are not fobad as the hundreds of Kent and Eflex. Hurdles. 
The foil is fruitful, and produces great crops of corn, ' * * 

and the hilly parts afford a fit pafture forfheep. They 
have great numbers of cattle; and plenty of water- 
fowl, fifti, and turf for firing; which laft is of great 
fervice to the inhabitants, there being but little wood, 
though the whole country was a foreft in the time of 
Henry II. Theonly river befides the Oufe is the Nen, 
which .runs through Whittlefey Mere. 

HU-QUANG,a province of the kingdom of China, 
in b fia, which has a great river called Tang, and Tfe- 
chiang, which rilns acrofs it from eaft to weft. It is 
divided into’the north and fouth parts, the former of 
which contains eight cities of the firft rank, and 60 of 
the feeond and third ; and the latter feven of the firft 
rank, and five of the feeond and third. It is a flat, 
open country, watered everywhere with brooks,lakes, 
and rivers, in which there are great numbers of filh. 

Here is plenty of wild-fowls; the fields nourifh cattle 
without number, and the foil produces corn, and va¬ 
rious kinds of fruits. There is gold found in the fands 
of the rivers ; and in the mines they have iron, tin, 

&c. In fhort, there is fuch a variety of all forts of com¬ 
modities, that it is called the magazine of the empire. 

HURA, in botany : A genus of the monadelphia 
order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 38th order, Tri- 
cocca^ The amentum of the male is. imbricated, the 
perianthium truncated : there is no corolla ; the fila¬ 
ments are cylindrical, peltated at top, and furrounded 
with numerous or double antherae. The female has 


borough by king John, confifting of a mayor, 12 al¬ 
dermen, burgefles, &c. by whom the two members of 
parliament are chofen. It had anciently 15 parifhes, 
and has how but two; in one of which, called St John's, 
Oliver Cromwell was born, in 1599, Here was for¬ 
merly a caftle, built by William the Conqueror,which 
afterwards belonged to David, a prince of Scotland, 
with the title of earl-, but Henry VIII. gave it to 
George Haftings, with the earldom annexed, in whofe 
family it llill continues. It Hands in the great north 
road ; and has a bridge built of free-ftone over the 
Oufe, which is made navigable for fmall veflelsas high 
as Bedford. It is the place where the affixes are kept, 
and where the county-jail Hands. It has a good mar¬ 
ket-place, and fe veral convenient inns,befides a gratn- 
mar-fchool; and is very populous. W. Long. o. 15. 
N. Lat. 52. 23. 

Huntingdonshire^ coun ty o f England, bound - 
edon the fouth by Bedfordfhire ; on the weft by Nor- 
thamptonfhire, as alfo on the north ; and by Cam- 
bridgelhireonthe eaft ; extending 36 miles in length 
from north to fouth, 24 in breadth from eaft to weft, 
and near 67 in circumference. This county, which is 
in the diocefe of Lincol n, is divided in to four hundreds, 
and contains 6 market-iowns,29 vicarages,78 pariffies, 
279 villages, about 8220 houfes, and upwards of 
41,000 inhabitants ; but fends only four members to 
parliament, namely, two knights of the ffiire, and two 
members for Huntingdon. It is a good corn country ; 
and abounds in paftures, efpecially on the eaftern fide, 
which is fenny. The reft is diverfified by rifing hills 
and ftiady groves, and the river Oufe waters thelbuth- 
ern parts. 


neither calyx nor corolla, the ftyle is funnel-fhaped ; 
the ftigma cleft in twelve parts; thecapfuleis twelve- 
celled, with a feed in each cell. There is but one fpe- 
cies, viz. the crepitans, a native of the Weft-Indies. 
It rifes with a foft ligneous Hem to the height of 24 feet, 
dividinginto manybrancht s,which abound with a milky 
juice,and have fcarson their bark where the leaves have 
fallen off. The male flowers couseoutfrom between the 
leaves upon foet-ftalks three inches long; and are for¬ 
med intoaclofefpike or column, lying over each other 
like the feales of filh. The female flowers are fituated at 
a difiance from them ; and have a long funnel-fhaped 
tube fpreading at the top,where it is cut into 12 refledted 
parts. After the flower,thegermen fwells,and becomes 
around compreffed ligneous capfule,havingt 2deep fur¬ 
rows, each being a diftindt cell, containing one large 
round compreffed feed. When the pods are ripe, they 
burff with violence, and throw out their feeds to a 
confiderable difiance. It is propagated by feeds raifed 
on a hot-bed ; and the plants muft be conftantly kept 
in a Hove. The kernels are faid to be purgative, and 
fometimes emetic. 

HURDLE, is the name of a fledge ufed to draw 
traitors to the place of execution. 

HURDLES, in fortification, are made of twigs of 
willows or ofiers interwoven clofe together, fuftained 
by long ftakes. They are made in the figure of a long 
fquare, the length being y or 6 feet, and the breadth 
three and an half.The clofer they are wattled together, 
the better.They ferve to render the batteries firm,or to 
cover traverfes and lodgments for the defence of the 
workmen againft fire-worksor ftones thrown againft 
them. The 
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Hurd. The Romans had a kind of military execution for 
|j mutineers called putting to death under the hurdle . 
Hurricane. The manner of it was this • The criminal was laid at 
his length in a flallow water, under an hurdle, upon 
which was heaped Hones, and fo prefled down till he 
was drowned. 

Hurdles, in huibandry, certain frames made ei¬ 
ther of fplit timber, or of hazle-rods wattled toge¬ 
ther, to ferve for gates in inclofures, or to make flteep- 
folds, &c. 

HURDS, or Hords, of flax or hemp; the coarfer 
parts feparated in the dreffings from the tear, or fine 
Ruff. See Flax. 

HURL-bone, in a horfe, a bone near the middle 
of the buttock, very apt to go out of its fockets with 
a hurt or flrain. 

HURLERS, a number of large Hones, fet in a kind 
of fquare figure near St Clare in Cornwall, fo called 
from an odd opinion held by the common people, that 
they are fo many men petrified, or changed into Hones, 
for profaning the fabbath-day by hurling the ball, an 
exercife for which the people ofthat country have been 
always famous. 

The hurlers are oblong, rude, and unhewed. Many 
authors fuppofe them to have been trophies eredted in 
memory of fome battle ; others take them for bounda¬ 
ries to diflinguilh lands. Laflly, others, with more 
probability> hold them to have been fepnlchral monu¬ 
ments. 

HURLY-burley, in vulgar language, deuotescon- 
fufion or tumult, and is faid to owe its origin to two 
neighbouring families, Hurleigh and Burleigh, which 
filled their part of the kingdom with contefi and 
violence. 

HURON, a vafl lake of North-America, fituated 
between 84° and 89° W. Long, and between 430 and 
46° of N. Lat. from whence the country contiguous 
to it is called the country of the Hurons , whofe language 
is fpoken over a great extent in the northern parts of 
America. 

HURRICANE, a general name for any violent 
florin of wind ; but which is commonly applied to thofe 
floras which happen in the warmer climates, and 
which greatly exceed the moH violent floras known 
in this country. The ruin and defolation accompany- 
t Vreati/i ingahurricane (fays DrMofelyf) cannotbedefcribed. 

L Tropical Like fire, its refifllefs force confumes every thing in its 
Difeafes, track, in the mofl terrible and rapid manner. Itisge- 

&e, 8vo. nerally preceded by an awful flillnefs of the elements, 
and clofenefs and miflinefsin the atmofphere, which 
makes the fun appear red, and the Hars larger. But a 
dreadful reverfe fucceeding—The iky is fuddenly o- 
vertafl and wild—The fea rifes at once from a profound 
calm into mountains—The wind rages and roars like 
the noife of cannon—The rain defeends in deluges— 

H U S B A 

T HE bufinefs of a farmer, or one who lives by 
cultivating the ground. In this view it includes 
not only agriculture, but feveral other branches con- 
netted with it, fuch as the rearing of cattle, the 
managementof the dairy, making butter, cheefe, rai- 
fing flax, timber, &c. the management of bees, and 


Adifmalobfcurityenvelopes the earth with darknefs— Hurricam 
The fuperior regions appear rent with lightning and || 
thunder—The earth often does and always feems to Hulband. 
tremble—Terror and conflernation diftratts all nature " 

—Birdsare carried from the woods into the ocean; and 
thofe whofe element is the fea, feek for refuge on land 
—The frightened animals in the field aflemble toge¬ 
ther, and arealmofl fuffoeated by theimpetuoiityof the 
wind in fearching for flielter : which, when found, 
ferves them only for deflruttion—The roofs of houfes 
are carried to vafl diflances from their walls, which are- 
beat to the ground, burying their inhabitants under 
them—Large trees are torn up by the roots, and huge 
branches fhive'rcd off, and driven through the air in eve¬ 
ry direction, with immenfe velocity—Every tree and 
Ihrub that with Hands the fhock, is flripped of its boughs 
and foliage—Plants and grafs are laid flat on the earth 
—Luxuriant fpring is changed in a moment to dreary 
Winter.—This direful tragedy ended, when it happens 
in a town, the devaflation is furveyed with accumulated 
horror: the harbour is covered with wrecks of boats 
and veflels; and tliefliore has not avefligeofits former 
Hate remaining. Mounds of rubbifh and rafters in one 
place, heaps of earth and trunks of trees in another, 
deep gullies from torrents of water, and the dead and 
dying bodies of men, women, and children, half buried, 
and flattered about, where fireets but a few hours be¬ 
fore were,prefent the miferable furvi vors with a flock¬ 
ing conclusion of a fpettacle to be followed by famine, 
and when accompanied by an earthquake, by mortal 
difeafes. 

Thefe deflruttive phaenomena are now thought to 
arife from electricity, though the manner in which it 
atts in this cafe is by no means known. It feems pro¬ 
bable, indeed, that not only hurricanes, but even the 
mofl gentle gales of wind, are produced by the attion 
of the elettrical fluid ; for which fee the article: 

Wind, Whirlwind, &c. 

HURST, Htrst, or Herst, are derived from 
the Saxon hyrjl, i. e. a wood, or grove of trees. There 
are many places in Kent, Suffolk, and Hampflire, in 
England, which begin and end with this fyliable ; and' 
the reafon may be, becaufl the great wood called: 
Anderfwald extended through thofe counties- 

HvRST-Caflle, a fortrefs of Hampfhire in England,, 
not far from Limington. It is feated on the extreme 
point of a neck of land which floots into the fea, to¬ 
wards the ifle of Wight, from which it is diffant two 
miles. 

HUSBAND, a man joined or contracted with a 
woman in marriage. See Marriage. 

HvsEAND-Land, a term ufed in Scotland for a por¬ 
tion of land containing fix acres of fock and feythe 
land; that is, of land that may be tilled with a plough,, 
and mown with a flytbe.- 

N D R Y, 

number of other articles which-it is difficult to enu¬ 
merate particularly.. r 

Agriculture, properly fo called, treats only of the Difference 
cultivation of different foils, and preparing them for l)envi * t 
yielding thelargefl crop of any kind of vegetables; but a fe r _ icjir ' jr< 
it belongs to huibandry to make choice of the foil mofl “ ' 

proper 
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proper for each difFerent vegetable, and to manage mat¬ 
ters fo that each foil may carry what it is bell adapted 
for, fo that on the whole the produce of the farm 
may be as advantageous as poflible. In like manner, 
the hufbandman mull know what crops are moil pro¬ 
per to be railed in the country where he lives, either 
with a view to fale or to provender for cattle. The 
rearingof thefe, indeed, conilitutes one of the mo ft ef- 
fential articles ofhulbandry; i. being requifite that the 
hufbandman ihould know not only how to feed them 
properly, but how to keep them free from difeafes, 
and tb diftinguifh the beft breeds, fo that fuch as are 
defigned for work may be capable of doing the moft at 
leaft expence, and thofe deiighed for fale may with 
theleaft trouble be brought in good condition to mar¬ 
ket, and afford the greateft profit to himfelfas well as 
a the beft bargain to the purehafer. 

It is the in- it is by means of the hufbandman only that all the 
tereftofa inhabitants of a country are enabled to live; whenceit 
mar^to" ou g^ t t0 he a confideration with him to cultivate the 
render pro- ground in fucli a manner, as may enable him to afford 
vifionsas the produce attheloweft price. Thus he will alfo 
cheap as confult his own intereft ; for cheapnefs of provifions is 
poflible. the only true means by which the population of any 
country can be advanced ; and the greater the number 
of inhabitants, the greater market will the hufbandman 
have for his goods. Indeed, by a certain mode of ar¬ 
guing, it may be imagined, that it would be more ad¬ 
vantageous to keep up provifions at as high a price as 
poflible, rather than to lower them : but however this 
may apply to manufactures of various kinds, it never 
can apply to hulbandry ; for by railing the price of 
provifions, the price of every other thing is alfo railed, 
and it becomes more difficult for the hufbandman him- 

3 felt to live, as well as others. 

Of focieties Thus the bulinefsof the hufbandman is not only ex- 
for encou- tremely complicated and difficult, but important alfo j 
raging va- jnfomuch, that focieties have been lately inftituted 
f in many different parts of Europe for its advance- 
hufoandrv. meut » an ^ premiums offered to thofe who excelled in 
y "any particular branch. Some of thefe premiums are 
held out for raifing the greateft quantity of particular 
kinds of vegetables; others for gaining the greateft ex¬ 
tent of ground from the fea: fome for improving wafte 
ground; others for theinventionof the moft ufefulma- 
chines for harrowing, fowing, and various operations 
in agriculture. But though the intentiotiof thefe focie¬ 
ties is undoubtedly laudable and patriotic, and though 
the invention of man has in a manner been exhaufted 

4 toaccoinplilh the purpofes for which they wereinfti- 
Doubtful tuted ; it remains yet a matter of great doubt and un- 
how far certainty whether they have really been produftiye of 
been reafl an Y public good or not. It does not clearly appear, that 

7 the means of fubfiftence are rendered more generally 
eafy, or that the lives of mankind are more happy and 
comfortable, than before any focieties were inftituted, 
or before any conliderable improvements in hnfbandry 
were made. On the contrary, provifions of all kinds, 
inftead of becoming cheaper, have gradually become 
dearer, and their price on the whole is fcnfibly aug- 
Improve- merited every four or fiveyears. Hence itis impoffible 
ments in toavoid concluding,that,not>vithftandingthetf/>/w<r»/ 
hnfbandry improvements which have been made in fuch numbers, 
more ap- there is not any real one in the whole art—Some- 

parent than thino-of this kind has been taken notice of even by the 
real. - t> - 


members of thefe focieties ihemfeives ; and on this p st h P„- 
fubject Mr Wimpey exprelfes himfelfas follows: p.v,-,voUij, 

“It is certainly clear from the average prices of corn p. 171. 
and .provifions of all kinds for 20 years pall, that there 
is not too much land in cultivation. Prices have ad- Opinion of 
vanced conlidtrably above what has been deemed, and Mr Wim'-' 
thatjufily too, the medium ftandavd. As a manufuc- pey. 
turing and commercial country, it is properly the duty 
of thelegiflature to provide, as far as may be confidently 
with the liberty of the fubject, that the price of provi¬ 
fions may be kept as near as poflible to their medium 
value. This is conceived to be very practicable, even fo 
as to,be a convenience to the grower as welj. as the 
confunter. Some writers (Locke, Montefquieu, &c.y 
have fuppofed, that thendvance of commodities in price 
is rather apparent and nominal than real. Things are 
not fo flinch, if at all (fay they), advanced in price, as 
it is imagined. The precious metals are exceedingly 
increafed in quantity, and proportionally fallen in va¬ 
lue. Poffibly there may be fome truth in this obfer- 
vation; if We go back fome hundreds of years ; and if 
taken upon a fcale that comprehends all Europe : but 
for the term of 40or yo years, or even from the time 
that Mr Locke wrote to the prefent hour, there is lit¬ 
tle difference in the value of gold and filver ; an ounce 
of either being much the fame value now as then. The 
frequent and hidden changes that take place in the 
price of com and other commodities, which are fome- 
times at double the price one year they were the fore¬ 
going, muft be owing to fome other caufe than that 
abovementioned, which operates (lowly, if at all, and 
is not perceptible in lefs than a century. 

“ If the quaritity of corn and provifions at market 
always has borne the fame proportion to the demand 
there is for them, the price would be always invariably 
and unchangeably the fame. The variation of the pri¬ 
ces, therefore, is governed by the variation of the laid 
proportion. If the demand be greater and the quan¬ 
tity the fame, or the demand the fame and the quan¬ 
tity Id’s, the price muft neceflarily advance ; and-vice 
verfa, if.the quantity (hould increafe, and the demand 
remain the fame, the price muft as neceflarily fall; and 
it is not in the power of man to make it otherwile. 

But though this immutable relation is beyond oar 
power to alter, we can by art and induflry augment 
the quantity, and thereby lower the price ; cheapnefs 
being an infallible confequence of plenty, which is the 
direct objeCt of an improving cultivation. This is a 
matter of great confequence to the poor labourer, the 
manufacturer, and the merchant; and no difadvantage 
to the grower; becaufe, what he would lofe by the fall 
of price, he would gain by the increafed confumpt. 

“ It is not eafy to conceive how many and how great why thofe 
the improvements are which have been made in this who have 
moft important of all arts in thecourfeof the prefent gained pre¬ 
century. A patriotic fpirit of uncommon ardour hath miums 
gone forth ; and the nobility and gentry, like the fe- f f 01 " ,ocie ‘ 
nators of Rome,have fet, as it were, their hands to the^’ 
plough, and excited their tenants and neighbours to of any rea j 
practices of which they had no idea before. Y ea, they forvice to 
have done more ; tbey have inftituted focieties, and the coua- 
made them receptacles and diftributors of ufeful know- tr y- 
ledge; they have railed fubfcriptions,and added marks ; 
of honour and pecuniary advantages to the rewards 
which naturally refult from the attention and induflry 

of 
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•f the ingenious srtift. But it mud be allowed, chat 
though much has been done, there ftill remains much 
more to be done. Experimenters have not always 
(perhaps biufddom) entered iruo the views,and ably 
feconded the intentions, of thole valuable inflitutions. 
Animated with the hope of obtaining the premiums 
held out by dint of extraordinary exertions, expenlivc 
manures, and a concurrence of fortunate circumftan- 
ces, more the effedt of chance than of delign, they 
often have been the fuccefsful adventurers, though at 
the fame time entirely ignorant to what catifes they 
owed their fucccfs. We too often indeed aferibe ef¬ 
fects to canfes.v. hich are no way connected with them. 
The practice of fuch men is more like the nodrums 
of quacks, than the recipes of a regular phyfician. 
The medicine may be good ; but being ignorant of 
principles, they know not how to accommodate it as 
circumftauces may require.” 

C'onfiderations of this kind malt certainly lead us to 
fuppofe, that molt, if not all, the improvements made in 
hufbandry for along time paft, are too expenfive ; and 
that, though by their means larger crops are now ob¬ 
tained than formerly, the profits arc more than fwal- 
lowed up by the enormous films required to produce 
them. Hence we have as yet obtained only larger or 
more elegantly formed beafis of different kinds; and 
whether this acquifition is ultimately to be confidered 
as profitable, remains yet to be determined. Unfortu¬ 
nately this feniiment feems to be confirmed by taking a 
review of the agricultural improvements made during 
the laft half-century. Thefe are : 

1. Improvements in the Art of Tillage. Improvements 
of this kind confift in more perfe&ly breaking and pul- 
verifing the foil, and keeping it more free from weeds 
than formerly. Mr Jethro Tull was the authorof thefe, 
and (bowed the advantages thence ariling. By fre¬ 
quent turning over and pulveriling the foil, we not 
only deftroy the weeds very effectually, but likewife 
grubs, beetles, worms, and maggots of many different 
kinds. “ Nothing (fays Mr Wimpey) fo effectually 
prevents the ravages of the feveral tribes of fubterra- 
neous infeCts as the frequent ftirriug and crumbling 
the ground : l have had large patches of feveral poles 
fquare in a field of beans deftroyed by the grub of the 
cock-chaffer; and many hundreds of cabbage-plants 
by a grey grub of fmaller fize. Both thefe execute 
their mifehief under-ground. The former eat the 
roots of the beans even when in kid , and then they 
wither, fall, and die ; the latter bites oil'-.he Item of 
the plant juft under ihe fnrface, and does infinite mif- 
chief: but 1 have always found tillage, duly perform¬ 
ed, capable of deftroying the whole race.” 

2. Invention of hew Implements of Hit fbandry,ox im¬ 
provements of the old. This clafs includes all the new 
"invented ploughs, harrow's, horfeand hand hoes, L c. 
by means of which it is generally fuppofed that the 
work of tillage can be performed at much lefs cx- 
pence, as well as more effectually than formerly. 

3. Saving a great quantity of feed in fioicing, ai:d ihe 
pvodulfion of better crops, by the mor> regular dijhibu- 
iion rf what is [own. This improvement chiefly coniifts 
in drilling inltead of lowing in the broad-caft way as 
formerly. The gain is here evident; and Mr Wimpey 
calculates it at a tenth or twelfth part of the whole 
produce: and if the community are not yet fenfible of 

Vol. VIII. 


any advantage from fuch a confiderable faving,it muff 
be becaufe the drilling hufbandry has not yet become 
very general. 

4. Suiting, the Crop to the Nature and Condition of ike 
Soil. The fanner is now enabled ro do this better than 
formerly, by the introduction of a number of new've¬ 
getables formerly unknown. I bus, as there are ma¬ 
ny grounds very unfit for the production of wheat, 
there is now no occalion for reaping fcanty crops of it 
from fuch as are little adapted to 1 he railing of that 
grain ; becaufe another article, for which perhaps 
there was formerly no demand, may now be raifed 
with confiderable profit on a foil where wheat will not 
grow to any advantage. 

5. The Rotation of Crops. Thus a very confiderable 
addition is made to the produce of the ground by keep¬ 
ing it perpetually fertile ; whereas formerly it was 
often worn out and rendered barren by too frequent 
cropping, when a proper rotation was not known. 

6. The Introduclion oi new Manures. Thefe arc 
principally lime and marie ; of the aflion of which 
an account is given under the article Agriculture, 
n° 20. 

7. The Introduttion of many new Articles into Field- 
Culture. Thefe, whatever profit they may yield to the 
farmer, confift principally of provender for cattle. 

They ought, however, to have a confiderable eftedtin 
producing plentiful barrefts, as hereby the cattle may 
be fuppoied to do their work more perfectly, and to be 
maintained at lefs cxpcnce than before. 

8 . The Application of thefe to the rearing and fatten¬ 
ing of Cattle. The good effedls of this ought to be felt 
in the manner mentioned in the former article, and 
partly in lowering the price of flelh-mcat, and confe- 
quently of all other kinds of provifions. 

Thus w e fee, that in the courfe of half a century. Little ad- 
methods have been found of eradicating weeds, deftroy- vantage re- 
ing infc&s, laving vaft quantities of feed-corn, of fait- fuhingfrom 
ing the crops to the foil, of ufing new manures, railing tIlc who * e * 
new plants ; and all this, together with multitudes of 
new machines in performing in a better manner the ope- 
rationsof agriculture, has apparently amounted to mere 
nothing. The price of pro; ilious feems to have begun 
to rife, with the improvements, and lobe continually ad¬ 
vancing. it is by no means in our power to point out 11 
particularly the caufes of fo difagreeable an event. It Conjeflures 
muff, however, undoubtedly depend on fome mifealeu- concerning 
lation,orovcr-ra:ing the profits which havearifen from the caufe6 ' 
thofcimprovements : whence the landholdershaveuni- 
formly been induced toraife their rents, while the far¬ 
mers, finding their txpence greatly augmented noton- 
ly on account of the advance of rent, but likewife from 
the more coffy modes of tillage, hare been obliged to 
augment the prices of their grain beyond what the in- 
creafed influx of money into the kingdom would bear. 

—Such inifcalculaiions are not uncommon in every bu- 
finefs. A manufacturer is apt to 1 c enticed by a certainty 
of having an increafe of his goods in a given time: but 
frequently, when improvements are tried, it is found 
that the abfblutc cxpcnce, or the quantity or labour re- 
quitire ro produce the iacriafe is greater than the aug¬ 
mentation of profit can bear; and he is afterwards, with 
regret and iofs, rbliged to lay afidc the improvements 
from which he had once fuch hope 1 . It' the like man¬ 
ner, wc fear, it has f ared with the hdbandmau. The 
4 Z improve- 
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improvement in hufband ry originatedprincipally among 
the landholders; whole principal view, we may fuppofe, 
was an augmentation ofirent. The tenants were obliged 
xo attempt improvements in order to pay the advance, as 
well as by the exprel's orderof their landlords. Hence 
they were induced to keep a great number of horfes, 
.that their lauds might be tilled with fufficient expedi¬ 
tion, and in a more perfect manner than before. The 
.oxen, formerly made ufo of, and which anfwered the 
purposes both of provilion and labour, were difearded, 
„.and a fet of molt expenlive animals, ufelefs except for 
tlie purpofesof labour or pleafure, introduced in their 
Head. A valt quantity of grain, which ought to have 
foftained the human fpecies, was thus bellowed on the 
brute creation : and though this might in fome meafure 
be fuppoled to be counteracted by the iucreafe of crop 
in confcquence of employing liorfes, it is evident that 
it has not anfwered the general expectation ; lince we 
-may fay, that the farmers have not been able to pay 
..one penny of advanced rent without advancing alio 
11 ,-riie price of tlieir grain. 

Gftherear- With regard to the rearing of cattle, the cafe is equal¬ 
ing of ]y doubtful. The molt extravagant prices have been 

tattle, given for the beft breeds as they are called ; but it re¬ 

mains yet to be proved, that thefe breeds are really 
more ult-ful to the country than the f nailer ones. The 
.expence of keeping them is undoubtedly greater, and 
iliis expence is enhanced by the large cattle being ge¬ 
nerally lefs hardy than the fmaller. It feems, belides, 
iinpoffible that one large horfe, for iiiftance, can be e- 
qually ufeful with two fmall ones, even though he 
fliould be as Itrong as both ; for this plain reafon, that 
two horfes, though ever fo fmall, can be put to two 
different kinds of work at once, which cannot be done 
with the largeft fingle liorfe imaginable. The like is 
applicable to black cattle: We cannot fuppofe the 
largeft fingle ox to be eqnal to two ordinary oxen, 
though he may perhaps require more to fatten him than 
would bring to market three or lour of an ordinary 
quality; and fo of other animals. 

Of the o- It is much to be feared that the fame reafoning ex- 
dicr im- tends to moft of the improvements hitherto made in 
prove- h'lifbandry. The vegetative powersof the earth cannot 
meats in ma de always to exert themfelves to the utmoft, witli- 

hulbsndry. ollt an eX p ence which the increafe of produce can by 
no means balance. By a total neglect of culture, in¬ 
deed,the foil will produce little or nothing; by a mo¬ 
derate degree of culture the produdt will be greatly 
augmented, the farmer will be enabled to pay his rent, 
and at the fame time to afford his grain at filch a price 
as can allow the labourers to live comfortably: but if 
we go on with extraordinary methods of culture, ex¬ 
pecting to increafe the produce of the foil, and to be 
able to exadt an augmentation of rent ad infinitum, 
we will certainly be deceived ; for thus the price of 
provilions mult be infinitely increafed alfo. Thus, in¬ 
deed the produce of the ground will be fomewhat in- 
crcafed, but the farmer will ultimately be a lofer ; fo 
that, to fave himfelf from ruin, he lmift at laft burthen 
the public both with his advanced rent and the ex¬ 
pence of moft of his improvements, by advancing the 
price of grain and of all kinds of provilions. 

Such feem in general to be the reafons why the coun¬ 
try has reaped 1b little advantage by the improvements 


made of late in the affairs of agriculture and Imfban- 
dry. If experiments are now to be made, it is plain 
that they ought to be with a view to determine that 
medium of culture which the ground can bear with the 
greateft profit, compering the expence and produce of 
the two different modes together; and thatmode which 
is the leaft expenlive ought undoubtedly to be cliofen, 
even though attended with no more profit than that l4 
which is executed at a greater expence. Thus, if a Difadvan- 
farmer, by laying out j/. can produce a crop equivalent tage of al¬ 
to 7/. he ought undoubtedly to prefer that to a mode lowing far- 
of cultivation by which he lays out feven to pro- mc '* toex - 
cure nine. Nay, though by his new method he u “ r ^ e 

Ihould procure 9/. tor. by laying out 7 1. it would hill gr iculture" 
be evidently lor the good of the community that the f a or a cr 
former method were followed. The reafon cf this is, enrich 
that every expence of the hulbandman, as well as of themfelves 
every other, muft ultimately be defrayed by the com. by 3 fm3il 
munity at large. Thus if the lmfbandman employs a 
greater number of hands than would otherwife be ne- * 0 
ceffary, it is plain that the expence of thefe mult be de¬ 
frayed by the community, not only becaufe of the pro¬ 
vilions they muft neceflarily con fume, but becaufe each 
of thefe, were he not employed in that particular way, 
might contribute in fome other towards his own fup- 
port and that of others: and the very fame may be faid 
of the farmer who employs a greater number of horfes 
than would otherwife benecelfary. Now, in the ex¬ 
ample juft given, the farmer, or the community at 
large,by laying out 51. gain 40J. which is 40 per cent.; 
but in the other cafe, viz. that of expending 7/. for a 
return of 9/. lot. the farmer indeed gets 50; inftead 
of 40J. but the community do not gain equally, having 
now not quite 36 per cent, inftead of 40 which they 
had before. 

Hence it beeomes evident, that by encouraging in¬ 
dividuals to expend large fujns on agriculture, and thus 
diminilh the proportion of their own profits, the com¬ 
munity muft always fuffer, and a rife of provifions will 
infallibly take place, whether the individuals enrich 
themfelves or not. Evils of this nature can be reme¬ 
died only by the legillature; but it is to be feared that 
the time is yet very diftant when any certain mode of 
culture will be eftablifhed by law; and until this happen, 
it is vain to think that either the fpeculations or expe¬ 
riments of individuals or of focieties will be attended 
with much benefit to the community, whatever advan¬ 
tage particular perfons may fometimes derive from 
them. Leaving this fubjedt,.therefore, we fhall now 
proceed to thofe which more immediately relate to the 
bnfinefs of hufbandry in its prefent ltate. 

In confidering this fubjedt in its lull extent, it evi- Divifion of 
dently dividesirfclfintetbree parts ; th tfirji, Relating hufbandry 
to the cultivation of fuch vegetables as are proper lor into three 
the fubfifteneeof mankind or the rearing of cattle; as P arts - 
grain, grafs, cabbage, turnips, and other vegetables of 
that kind; the. fecond, Such as belong more particularly 
to trade and commerce ; as flax, hemp, hops, bees, 
timber, &c. Under both thefe are included the know¬ 
ledge of various manures,of the nature of different 
foils, &c. The third part includes, the railing and ma¬ 
nagement of cattle, poultry, of the dairy, with other 
adventitious articles, lefs connedted with agriculture j 
of all which we fhall now treat in order. 


Part 
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Part. I. Of the Vegetables moft proper to be raifecl for the ufe of the Human' 

Species, or as Food for Cattle. 


A MONG thofe raifedfor the ufe of mankind, wheat 
has univerfally been fuppofed to hold the firft 
place, and other kinds of grain to be the next to it; 
but in modern times, an author of no mean reputation 
has arifen, who endeavours to prove that wheat ought 
not to be cultivated, nor bread to be eaten. This is 
M. Linguet, who has written a treaiife expreftly upon 
the fubjeft; and, ridiculous as the affertion may feem, 
has been thought worthy of a formal refutation by Dr 
Tillbt.—OneofM. Linguet’s arguments is, that wheat 
impoverifhes the ground on which it grows : but in 
oppolition to this. Dr Tiffin urges, that corn is more 
ealily cultivated than grafs ; and that confequently, in 
the country he fpeaks of (Switzerland), the belt fields 
are appropriated to hay, and the worft to corn. “ If 
there are fome diftridts of very poor land (fays he) al- 
moft entirely fown with corn, they are not poor be- 
caufe they produce only corn, but becaufe they are not 
fit to produce any thing elfe. Their foil is fobad, that 
they can grow but very little fodder : confequently they 
maintain only fitch cattle as are abfolutely neceffary for 
•labour; and thofe are ill fed, and frequently perifh. 
They have but little manure, and their crops are 
fniall; for large crops of all forts can only be .expedited 
from lands naturally rich or ftrongly manured. Thus 
the poverty of the inhabitants is only owing to their 
poffelling an ungrateful foil.—What proves evidently 
that it is the natural foil which is in the fault, and not 
the corn which impoverifhes, is, that where there is 
meadow audarable land, theprice of the meadow-laud 
is much more coniiderable than that of the arable. In 
moft parts of this country the proportion is nearly ten 
to one ; and there are even fome meadows, for one part 
of which they would give 30of field-lands; and fome 
of vines, for which ioo of arable would be given. 
.Thofe diltridls where the foil will produce nothing but 
corn, arc poor ; but in thofe which furnilh fodder, and 
alfo fine crops of grain, the inhabitants are wealthy 
and happy, unlefs they are oppreffed by taxes.” 

M. Linguet draws another objection from the length 
of time required to cultivate wheat ; but Tiffin, by 
another calculation, (hows, that 48 dayswork through¬ 
out the year would cultivate more wheat than is fufii- 
cient fora family of fixperfons. The time neceffary 
for cultivation of arable land alfo does not increafe in 
proportion to its extent ; but in cafe more is cultiva¬ 
ted than is reqnilitefor the fubiiftenceof the family, a 
trade is formed, which might be increafed to an unli¬ 
mited extent. He then compares the time requiiite 
for the cultivation of vines which are recommended by 
M. Linguet, and finds it to be much longer than that 
required for wheat. “ 1 know very well (fays he) that 
the one requires cattle, and the other does not: but 
thefe cattle, far from being expenlive, will, if properly 
managed, increafe the gain of the farmer ; therefore 
they muft not be looked upon as an expence. Corn 
is fubjedt to many accidents, but vines are iubjedt to 
.many more : thofe which the vines fuller, fometimes 


fpoil the vintage for feveral years ; whereas thofe which 
happen to arable land, only fpoil the crop for the fea- 
fontand as the expence of cultivating vines, for which 
only manual labour can be employed, is much more 
coniiderable ; therefore the vigneron (or perfon who 
cultivates vines), who engages more largely than the 
farmer, will confequently be a much greater lofcr if un- 
fuccefsful.—Hay is alfo fubjedt to frequent and very 
difagreeable accidents; the fecuring it is fometimes 
very difficult; and, when it is badly made, it is very 
hurtful to cattle.—A iingle fadt will be iiifficient to 
prove the cafualtics to which hay is fubjedt; viz. that 
it varies in price as much as grain. Accidents of hay¬ 
mow’s taking fire are but too frequent ; and this is not 
to be feared in corn-mows.” 

The other objedtions of M. Linguet to wheat appear 
tobequite frivolous; fo that conccrningthecultivation 
of thisgrain, Dr Tiifot draws the following conclufions: 
“ It appears therefrom what has been faid,thac wheat 
is not a commodity that isimpoventlnng in itfelf; and 
that this grain will grow indifferently at leaft in lands 
and iitaations whicti are unfavourable to other plains. 
This grain is likewife adapted to moft climates ; and 
if there are uiftridts altnoft entirely fown with wheat, 
and yet poor, it is the fault of the foil, and not of this 
ufeful grain.” 

But the moft extraordinary argument perhaps ever 
thought of on this fubjedt is M. Liuguet’s alferrion., 
that the ufe of wheat, or bread made from it, is detri¬ 
mental to population ;and that the countries where this 
grain is cultivated arepoor andthinly inhabited,where- 
as thofe which abound with vineyardsandpafture-lands 
are rich and populous. But this, in Dr Tiffin's opi¬ 
nion, lhaws only that one foil is more rich than an¬ 
other, and that a fertile foil will maintain moft inhabi¬ 
tants. “ No perfon (fays he) is more capable of al¬ 
igning the caufe of the fubjedtion of the Roman em¬ 
pire to the northern powers, titan M. Linguet ; but he 
cannot furely be ferious when he fays, that they were 
enabled to conquer them becaufe thofe northern coun¬ 
tries produced no corn, and that population decreafed 
iiuce the introduction of grain. I lhall make three 
obfervations on this paffage ; Firft, the armies of 
Guftavus Adolphus, Charles XII. and the king of 
Pruflia, whole food was bread, would be formidable 
againft the Italians of thofe times, who eat lefs than 
was eateninthe days of Scipio, as their anceltors were 
1400 years ago againft the Romans : and M. Linguet 
muft certainly know, that thofe Greeks who fubiiited 
on bread, thofe Romans who eat nothing but bread 
and vegetables in pottage, fubdued all the known 
world, among whom W’ere mapy nations who ate lefs 
brea' 1 than themfelves. A Roman foldier’s allowance 
of bread was much greater than what foidiers have at 
prefen t; and by the ufe of this food they had much 
more ftrength than our modern foidiers can boalt of. 
The allowance to a Roman foldier was 64 pounds of 
wheat per month ; and this he was ftridly forbidden 
4 L 2 cither 
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cither to fell or exchange. Their foldiershad very 
Ul.iuin any cheefe, bacon, or pnlfe; fo that wheat was 
almoft their only food, and the proportion was double of 
what is allowed foldiers in our days. '1 hey ate it in 
bread, in flour-milk, and in thin cakes ; and they were 
noriubjedt to epidemic or putrid diforders, which is 
too much the cafe with our modern armies. We may 
cafily judge from the weight of their accoutrements, 
that the Roman foldiers were not polkfled of let's per- 
fonal llreugth than thole which compofe tire armies at 
this day ; they were not let's brave, nor did their food 
render them in any way unhealthy: on the contrary, 
where there is facb difficulty in procuring a fupply of 
good animal food to an army, a.> is often the cafe in 
modern times, it is probable mat reducing them to the 
Ample diet of a Roman foldier would be the molt 
proper method of preventing epidemic difeafes among 
them. Secondly, it is very doubtful Whether thofe 
countries were more populous formerly than they are 
at this time ; it is even probable that they were lefs fo. 
Laltly, the people of thefe northern countries were not 
without wheat; it was the balls of their food and 
drink: without quoting other authors who atteft- it, 
fulfice it to fay, that Tacitus affirms it.” &c. 

In this laft particular, however, our author appears 
to be miftaken; but whatever may be in this, we ap¬ 
prehend that tew of our readers Will entertain any 
•doubt concerning the wholefomenefs of wheat,orthc 
propriety of making it into bread after once it is cul¬ 
tivated. The truly important matter is to determine, 
whether it be a profitable crop or not for the perfon 
who cultivates it ? In this refpedl indeed it lias been 
condemned by the generality of farmers, and dairy- 
farms are univerfally fuppofed to be more profi’able 
- than fueh as produce corn. The vail fuperiority of 

ilie former isfetforthby ThomasDavis, Efq; of Lon g- 
kat,in the following words. “-Experience fufficient- 
£rtl P..~ ly evinces the extreme difficulty ofperfuading tenants 
/frivol, iii that they get more (generally fpeakiag) by feeding 
their lands, than by ploughing them ; yet it requires 
very few arguments t° convince a landlord, that in 
o,ld wet lands elpecially, the lefs ploughed iand you 
have, the lefs you put i. in a tenant’s power to ruin 
your eftate. That a tenant of 60 1 . per annum on a 
dairy farm will get money, while i corn farm of the 
fame fize will flarve its occupier (though perhaps the 
former gives 15 s. per acre for his land, and the 
latter only 10 s.), is lelf-evident. The plough is a 
friend of every body’s, though its advantages are 
very far from being particularly and locally felt; 
corn being an article that will bear keeping till 
the whim or caprice, or fuppofed advantage of its pof- 
feffor, call it forth. But the produce of the cow is 
far otherwife. Cheefe mutt neceffarily be fold at a 
tcruin period : it is a ponderous article; and one- 
twelfth, or at leaft.one-riteenth, of its value, is often 
paid for carrying it to a fair 50 miles oft ; and the. 
butter and fkimm.d milk find their way no great di- 
ftance from home, as is evident by the price of butter 
varying frequently one-third in 20 or 30 miles. Every 
inhabitant of Bath muft be ftnlible, that b itter and 
cheefe have rifen one-third or more in price within 20 
years. Is not this owing to the great encouragement 
given to the plough and to grazing, at a time when, 


on account of the inereafed demand for milk, cream, 
butter, and cheefe, every exertion on behalf of the 
dairy (hould have been encouraged ?” d:c, 

Infome remarks on this letter by Mr Billrngfley, 
the fame fuperiority of dairy-farms io the arable kind 
is aiferted in the moft poliiive terms. “Perhaps (fays 
he) there cannot be a ftronger proof of the inferiority 
of the plough with refpedt to profit, than the f'uperior 
punctuality of the dairy-farmer in the payment of his 
rent. This obfeiration, 1 believe,, mott ltewards who 
fuperintend manors devoted partly to corn and partly 
to dairy-farms, will verify : at leaft I have never met 
with one who controverts it. But perhaps the advo¬ 
cate for the plough will defirc me not to confound 
the abufe of a thing with its inrrinftc excellence ; and 
fay, that the generality of corn farmers are moft egre¬ 
gious llovens ; that lands devoted to the plough are 
not confined to fuck a mediocrity of profit as 10 s. per 
acre; that the produce of artificial grafits (without 
which a well managed arable farm cannot cxift), far 
exceeds that of natural grafs both in rclpedt of quan¬ 
tity and iituation; that the ftraw-yard is a moft con¬ 
venient receptacle for the covv when freed from the 
pail. Thefe, and many other reafons, may be addu¬ 
ced to fhow the propriety of walking in the middle 
path, and ofjudicioully blending arable with pafture, in 
the proportion perhaps of three of the latter to one of 
the former.” m: 

On thefe letters we fhall only remark, that for the 
good' of mankind we hope the opinions they contain 
will never come into general practice ; as thus the 
price of bread muft be railed fo high, that the lower 
clafi'es of people would be entirely deprived of it. 
In the Bath Papers, vo- 1 . v. p 43. we have a method 
propofied by MrWimpcy of improving fmall arable 
farms in fnch a manner as to make them yield as much 
milk,- butter, and cheefe, as thofe which are kept con¬ 
tinually in paftnre. He agrees with ihe maxim al¬ 
ready mentioned, that fmall arable farms do not afford 
the occupier fo good a maintenance as dairy farms of 
the fame value ; and that the pofleilbr of a dairy farm 
will do well and fave money, while the former, with 
much toil and trouble, isftarving himfelf and family. 
Nouvithftanding this, he maintains, that there is an 
effential difference between ground that is naturally 
arable, and fuch as is by nature adapted for pafture. 
Land which is naturally arable, according to him, can 
by no means be convened into pafture of any dura¬ 
tion. “ Such as, from a wild ftate of nature, over-run 
with furze, fern, bufhes and brambles, hasbeenren- 
dcred fertile by means of the plough, muft be kept in 
that improved ftate by its frequent nfe ; otherwife it 
would f on revert to that wild barren ftate which was 
its original condition. A farm, therefore, which con- 
fifts wholly, or almoft fo,of land that is properly ara¬ 
ble, muft ever continue arable ; for it is not practi¬ 
cable to render it in any degree fertile but by means 
of the plough, or to keep it Lng in that ftate even 
when it is made fo.” He is of opinion, however., that 
by railing crops proper for feeding cattle, the pofTef- 
for of an arable farm may raifeas great a number of 
horned cattle as one who has a pafture farm; the on¬ 
ly queftion is, Whether he can be reimburfed of his 
expences by the produce ? “ To afeertain this fadt 
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(fays he), we muA inquire what may be the average 
expcnccs of keeping a milch-cow oli a dairy-1 arm for 
any given time. It is faid, upon very good authority, 
that the expence is generally from 3I . to 3I. 10s. per 
annum. Two acres and an half of paAure fit for this 
ufe is fufficient to keep a cow the whole year through, 
and fuch land is valued at from 25s. to 20 s per acre. 
At 25s. the keeping of each cow would amount to 
3 1 . 2 s. 6 d. per annum. A dairy-farm, therefore, 
confiding of 4S acres, at a5 s. per annum, would 
amount to 60 1. rent; and the number of cows that 
might be kept on fuch a farm would be about 20. In 
the next place, with regard to the expence of keeping 
a cow upon food railed in arable land as a fuccedaneum 
for grafs, we are afl'nred by unqueAionable authority, 
that a bulhel of potatoes given half at night and half 
in the morning, with a finall allowance of hay is fuf¬ 
ficient to keep three cows a-day ; by which allowance 
their milk will be as rich and as good as in the dim¬ 
mer mouths when the cows arein paAure. An acre 
of land properly cultivated with potatoes, will yield 
337 bulhels; aud the total expence of cultivation, rent 
and tithe included, will not exceed 61 .13 s. If three 
cows eat feven bulhels per week, then they would eat 
364 bulhels in a year : and 20 cows would confume 
1433 bufhels i’ r So that, according to this calculation, 
feven acres and a quarter would nearly maintain as 
many cows as on the arable farm could be maintained 
by 48 acres. If then tlie cultivation of one acre of 
ground coAs 61 13 s. the cultivation of feven acres 
and a quarter will coA about 48 1 . We have feen, 
however, that the rent of a dairy-farm capable of 
maintaining 20-milch-cows, is noi lefs than 69 1. lo 
that the calculation is thus entirely in favour of the 
arable farm ; feven or eight acres of the arable farm 
being fuperior by 19 1. in value, when cultivated with 
potatoes, to 48 acres of meadow or paAure-ground.” 
“ It muA indeed beobferved (adds our author), that 
in this Aatement no allowance is made for the fmall 
quantity of hay given to the cows with the potatoes. 
It muA be noted alfo, that the account of cultivation 
is charged with 40 s. an acre for manure, and feme 
expence for ploughing, which of right is chargeable 
to the crop of wheat that is to follow. Now, if we 
dedudt40s. an acre from the expence of cultivating 
the potatoes, it reduces the fum to 4 1. 13 s. and the 
whole expence upon feven acres anda quarter is thus 
lefs than 341. and confeqnently the keeping of 2oeows 
is little more than half to the occupier of the arable 
farm what it is to the occupier of the grazingfarm. If 
this conclufion be fairly drawn,, and the calculation 
free from errors, it is matter of the greateA impor¬ 
tance, efpecially to the.little arable farmer. It plain¬ 
ly raifeshim from a Aate of acknowledged inferiority 
to one greatly fuperior. 

Our author next proceeds to obviate an objection, 
“ that the whole of his reafoningmuA beindecilive, as 
relating only to potatoes.” In oppolition to this, he 
adduces an experiment made on a pretty large fcale by 
MrVagg ; from which itappears, that cabbages, when 
raifed upon arable ground, are nearly as much fuperior 
to a natural crop as potatoes are. Twelve acres were 
employed in this experiment, and thofeof an indiffe¬ 
rent quality. The rent was 30 s. per acre, and the. 


whole expence of culture and carting off the crop 17 
amounted only to 1 1. 14 s. lb that all the coA of the Number ef 
twelve acres was 38 1 . 9 s. From tiie produce were r a * tle 
fed 45 oxen and upwards of 60 fheep ; and he was Ir< j m V 
allured that they improved as fail upon it as they do cabbages, 
in the belt paAnre months, May, June, and July. 

*• Now (fays Mr Wlimpey), if inltead of 60 Ihcepwe 
reckon 1 j oxen, or that four Iheep are equal to about 
one ox, in which we cannot err much ; then 60 oxen 
were kept well for three months, or, which is the 
fame thing, ij for a whole year, for 381. 9 s.; and 
confequently 20 oxen would coA 51 1 . 5 s. 4d. which 
is not quite 3I. more than the keeping of 20 cows 
would colt in potatoes. Turnips, turnip-rooted cab¬ 
bage, carrots, parfnips, and feme other articles, by 
many experiments often repeated, have been found 
quite adequate to the feme valuable purpofes ; at leaA 
fo far as to be more lucrative than meadow or paliure. 

Clover and rye-grafs are omitted, as having been long 
in general pradtice ; but are in common very Ihort of 
the advantages which may be derived from the culti¬ 
vation of the other ariiclesrecommended.” Sainfoin 
is greatly recommend ed ; but our author acknowledges 
that it makes but amiferable appearance the firAyear, 
though afterwards he is of opinion that one acre of 
fainfoin ;is equal to two of middling paAure-ground ; 
for which reaion he accofes the farmer of intolerable 
irufolence who does not cultivate fo ufcful a plant. 
foil this fubject, however, wemuA remember,thattlie 
culture of fainfoin is clogged with the lofs of one if 
not two crops; which mayfometimes be inconvenient, 
though afterwards it remains in perfection for no lefs 
than 20 years. The inoA advantageous method of 
raifrng it he fuppofes to be after pontocs. Thus it 
will thrive even upon very poor ground ; as the cul¬ 
ture and manure neceffary for the potatoes both pul* 
verife the foil and enrich it to aluffident degree. T g 

Fronithcfeexperimentsandobfervations, therefore, Great 
it appears very probable at leaA, that it is by no means quantities 
againA the intereAof a fanner to cultivate large quan- grain 
ties of grain ; and that he may even do this in a con- ma y be ad-* 
AAency with railing as many cattle as he can have oc- va “ ta g e * 
calion for. Some grounds, no doubt are naturally fef e j r * 
fitted for paAure, that it would be too expenfive to 
force them into arable ground; but whereverthis can 
be done, it feems proper always to have a> much arable 
as poJhble, inAead of as little, which Meliks Davis and 
Billingfley advife. Grain of different kinds, therefore, 
and particularly wheat, ought to be cultivated by a: 
farmer to as great an extent as poffible ; though tit die 
different kinds can be determined only from the nature 
of the foil, and certain circumAatices ariiing from the 
Atuation of the place, for which no particular rules 
can be given. A view of the general practice of feme 
of the principal counties in Fnglaud, however, may 
perhaps be of fume ufe to furnifh g neral directions 
for the farmer. 


Sect. I. Of the Cultivation of Wheat. 

There is perhaps no part of Great Britain where this Culture o£ 
fpecies of grain is cultivated to more perfection than in wheat in. 
Norfolk. Mr Marfha! informs ns, that the fpecies bfericdk*. 
raifed in. that. Country-is called the A r orflk red. and 
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Wheat, weir’ s heavier than any other which has yet been in- 
' troduced, though he owns that its appearance is much 
againll the aflertion, it being a long thin grain, re- 
fembling rye more than well bodied wheat. About 16 
or 20 years ago anew fpecies was introduced, named 
the Kentijh cojh ; againll; which the millers were at firil 
very much prejudiced, though this prejudice is now got 
over. A remarkable circumftancerefpeCling this grain 
is, that though upon its introduction into the country 
the cojh or hulk be perfectly white, yet fuch is the 
power either of the foil or of the mode of cultivation 
to produce what the botanifls call varieties, that the 
grain in queftion is faid to lofe every year fomewhat of 
the whitenefs of its hulks, until they become at lalt 
equally red with thofe of the former kind. The 
fouthern and fouthealternpartsof the country generally 
enjoy a ftronger and richer foil than the more norther¬ 
ly, and therefore are more proper for the cultiva¬ 
tion of that fpecies of grain. In the northern parts 
are fome farms of very light foil, where the farmers fow 
only a fmall quantity of wheat ; and thefe light lands 
are called barley farms. 

The greatell part of the wheat in Norfolk is fown 
upon a fecond year’s lay ; fometimes it is fown upon 
a firlt year’s lay; fometimes on a fummer-fallow; af¬ 
ter peas, turnips, or buck harvelted or plowed under. 
The practice adopted by thofe who are looked upon 
asfuperiorhufbandmen in the county of Norfolk is as 
follows. The fecond year’s lays havingfinifired the 
' bullocks, and brought the flock-cattle and horfes thro’ 
the fore-part of fummer, and the firlt year’s lays ha¬ 
ving been made ready to receive his flock, the farmer 
2I begins to break up his old land or lay-ground by a pe- 
Rice Balk- cirliar mode of cultivation named rice balking, in which 
ing, a par- the furrow is always turned toward the unplowed 
ticular ground, the edge of the coulter palliug always dole 
mode of c jj e edge of the flag lalt turned. This is done at 
’ firlt with an even regular furrow ; opportunity being 
taken for performing the operation after the furface 
has been moiltenedby a fummer-lhower. In thisltate 
his fummer-laysremainuntil towards theend of harvelt, 
when he harrows and afterwards plows them acrofs the 
balks of the former plowing, bringing them now up 
to the full depth of the foil. On this plowing he im¬ 
mediately harrow's the manure, and plows it in with 
a lhallow furrow. The effects of the third plowing 
are to mix and effectually pulverife the foil and ma¬ 
nure ; to cut off and pulverife the upper furfaces of the 
furrows of the lecond plowing ; and thus, in the molt 
effectual manner, to eradicate or Another the weeds 
which had efcaped the two former ones. Thus it lies 
until the feed-time, when itisharrowed,rolled, fown, 
and gathered up into ridges of ftich width as the far¬ 
mer thinks molt proper. Thofe of fix furrows are 
molt common, though fome very good farmers lay 
their wheat-lard.into four-furrow, and others into ten- 
furrow ridgeswhich lalt (fays our author) they 
execute in a llyle much foperiorto what might be ex¬ 
pected from wheel-plows.” They excel, however, in 
the fix-furrow plowing ; of which Mr Marlhal gives a 
particular account. When plowing in this manner, 
they carry very narrow furrows ; fo that a fix-furrow 
ridge, fet out by letting the olf-horfe return in the firlt- 
made furrow, does not meafure more than three feet 
eight or nine inches. 


culture 

plained 


When wheat is cultivated after the firlt year’slay, Wheat, 

the feed is generally lown upon the flag or furrow -- 

turned over. After peafe,* one or tw T o plowings are 
given ; the other parts of the management being the 
fame with that after the fecond year’s lay already men¬ 
tioned. After buck harvelted he feldom gives more 
than two, and fometimes but one, plowing. In the for¬ 
mer cafe he fpreads his manure on the lluhble, ana plows 
it in with a lhallow furrow; harrows, rolls, fows, and 
gathers up the foil into narrow work. The manure 
is in like manner fpread on the ftubble after once 
plowing, and the feed isthen fown among the manure,- 
the whole plowed in together, and the foil gathered 
up into narrow ridges, as if it had undergone the ope¬ 
rations of a fallow. An inconvenience attending this 
praflice is, that the buck which is neeeflarily Ihed 
in harvelting fprings up among the wheat, and be¬ 
comes a weed to it, at the fame time that the rooks, 
if numerous, pull up both buck and wheat, leaving fe- 
veral patches quite bare. This is obviated in a great 
meafure by firlt plowing in the manure and felf-fown 
buck with a H allow furrow ; in confequence of which 
the buck vegetates before the wheat. 

It is likewife a favourite practice with the Norfolk 
< farmers toraife wheat after buck plowed under. They 
plow under the buck by means of a broom made of 
rough bufhes fixed to the fore tackle of the plow be¬ 
tween the wheels, which bears down the plant with¬ 
out lifting the wheels from the ground. Sometimes 
when the buck is ltrong, they firlt break it down \\ ith 
arolier goingthe fame way that theplough is intended 
to go; afterwards a good plowman will cover it fo ef- 
leCtually that fcarce a Italk can be feen. Sometimes 
the furface of the ground is left rough, but it is more 
eligible to harrow and roll it. The practice of fumrner- 
fallowing feldom occurs in Norfolk; though fome- 
limes, when ihe foil has been much worn down by 
cropping, and over run by weeds, it is elteemed a ju¬ 
dicious practice by many excellent hufbandmen, and 
the practice feeius to be daily gaining ground. After 
turnips the foil is plowed toa moderate depth, and the 
feed fown over the firil plowing: but if the turnips 
be gotin early, the weeds are fometimes firlt plowed in 
with a lhallow furrow, and the feed plowed under 
with a fecond plowing, gathering the foil into narrow 
ridges. 4 j, 

With regard to the manuring of the ground for Manuring' 
wheat in Norfolk, that which hasbeenrecently clayed the ground 
or marled is fuppofed to need no other preparationNorfolk, 
any more than that which has received 15 or 20loads 
of dang and mould for turnips ; and the firlt year’s lay 
having been teathed in autumn, and the fecond fed 
off. Where the foil is good, and the wheat apt to 
run too much to Itraw, it is the practice of fome judi¬ 
cious farmers to fet their manure upon the young clo¬ 
ver, thereby depriving the wheat in fome degree ofits 
rankuefs ; but it is molt common to fpread it upon 
the broken ground ; or if the feed be fown upon the 
turned furrow, to fpread it on the turf and plow it 
under; or to fpread it on the plowed lurface, and 
harrow it in with the feed as a top-drelfing. A 
fmaller quantity of manure is generally made nfe of 
for wheat than for turnips. From eight to ten cart¬ 
loads (as much as three horfes can conveniently 
draw) are reckoned fufiicient for an acre ; three or 
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four chaldrons of lime to one acre, or 40 buihels of 
foot to the fame quantity of ground ; or about a ton 
of rape cake to three acres. 

In this county they never begin to fow wheat till 
after the 17th of October, and continue till the be¬ 
ginning of December, fometimes even till Cliriftmas. 
'i hey give as a reafon for this late lowing, that the 
wheat treated in this manner is lefs apt to run to ftraw 
than when fovvn earlier. The feed is generally pre¬ 
pared with brine, candied in the ufual manner with 
lime. The following method of preparing it is faid 
to be efiedual in preventing the fmnt. “ The fait is 
difiblved in a very fmall quantity of water, barely fuf- 
ficient lor the purpofe. The lime is flaked with this 
folution, andtlie wheat candied with it in its hottefl 
flate, having been previoufly moiltened with pure 
water.” According to our author’s obfervation, the 
crops of thofe farmers who ufe this preparation are in 
general more free from fmut than thole who make ufe 
of any other. 

The practice of dibbling or letting of wheat has not 
as yet become general throughout Norfolk, the com¬ 
mon broad-caft method being ufnally followed, except 
on the Suffolk iide of the county. Some few make 
ufe of dibbling and fluting rollers ; but drilling is al- 
moft entirely unknown, notwithflanding tbe great ap¬ 
titude of foil for the practice. Plowing in Lhe feed 
under furrow is the favourite mode of the Norfolk far¬ 
mers, and is performed in the following manner : 

the land having been harrowed downlevel, and the 
furface rendered fmooth by the roller, the head-plow¬ 
man (if at leifure) marks out the whole piece in nar¬ 
row flips of about a ltacute rod in width. This he 
does by hanging up the plough in fuch a manner, that 
no part of it except the heal touches the ground ; and 
this makes a furc mark for the feedfman, which he 
cannot by any means miflake. In cafe the ploughs 
are all employed, the feedfman himfelf marks the 
ground, by drawing a piece of wood or other heavy 
body behind him.” Mr Marfhall prefers this to the 
Kentifh method of fetting up flicks in the form of a 
lane as being lefs liable to produce miftakes. 

I11 thofe places where wheat is dibbled they make 
ufe of iron inffruments for the purpofe. The a fling 
part is an egg-fhaped knob, fomewhat larger than a 
pigeon’s egg; the fmaller end is the point of the 
dibble, the larger having a rod of iron riling from it 
about half an inch fquare, and two feet and an half 
long the head being received into a crofs piece of 
Wood refembling the cruch of a fpade or fhovel, which 
form the handle. The dibbler ufes two of thefe in- 
ffruments, one in each had ; and, bending over them, 
walksbackward upon the turned furrows, making two 
rows of holes in each of them. Thefe rows are ufually 
made at the dillance of four inches from each other ; 


the holes being two and an half or three inches diflant, 
viz, four in each length of the foot of the dibbler. The 
great art in making thefe lies in leaving them firm and 
fmooth in the fides, fo that the loofe mould may not run 
into fill them up before thefeedsare depolited. Thisis 
done by a circular motion of the hand and wrifl; making 
a femi-revolution every broke; the circular mot to 11 be- 
ginning as the bit enters, and continuinguntil it is en¬ 
tirely difen gaged from the mould. T he operation isnot 


perfedl unlefs the dibbles come out clean and wear Wheat, 
bright. It is fomewhat difficult to make the holes at v ' 
equal diftances ; bui more efpecially to keep the two 
flraight and parallel to each other, feme practice being 
required to guide the inflrument in fuch a manner as 
to correfpond exactly with each other; but though 
couples have been invented to remedy this inconve¬ 
nience to keep them at a proper diifance, the other 
method is ltill found to be preferable. A middling 
workman will make four holes in a fecond. One dib¬ 
bler is fufficient for three droppers whence one man- 
and three children are called a fet. The dibbler car¬ 
ries on three flags or turned furrows ; going on fome 
yards upon one of the outlide furrows, and returning 
upon the other, after which he takes the middle one; 
and thus keeps his three dibblerscouflantly employed, 
and at the fame time is in no danger of filling up the 
holes with his feet. The droppers put in two or three 
grains of wheat into each hole; but much time and 
patience is necelfary to teach them to perform the bu- 
linefs properly and quickly. An expert dibbler will 
hole half an acre in a day ; though one third of an 
acre is ufnally reckoned a good day’s work. The feed 
is covered by means of a bufli-harrow; and from one 
bnfhel to fix pecks is the ufual quantity for an acre. 
Notwithflanding the advantages of faviug feed as well 
as feme others which are generally reckoned unde¬ 
niable, it is aliened by fome very judicious farmers, 
that dibbling of wheat on the whole is not really apro- 28 
fitable practice. It is particularly f.id to be produc- Objections 
tive of weeds unlefs dibbled very thick which indeed againft the 
may probably be the cafe, as the weeds are thus al- ? r f, 6 |. ice o£ 
lowed a greaterfpace to vegetate in, Mr Marfltall him- 1 ng ’ 
felf is of opinion, that “ the dibbling of wheat ap¬ 
pears to be peculiarly adapted to rich, deep foils, on 
which three or four pecks dibbled early may fpread 
fuflicieiuly for a full crop; whereas light, weak, Ihal- 
low foils, which have lain two or three years, and have 
become grafly, require an additional quantity of feed, 
and confequently an addition of labour, otherwift the 
plants are not able to reach each other, and the graf- 
fes of courfe find their way up between them, by 
which means the crop is injured and the foil rendered 

fouL ” ... 29 

The fame author has likewife given an account of Culture ofc 

the method of cultivating wheat pra&ifed in other En- wheat in 
glifh counties. In the midland diflridt, including part the roid- 
of SrafFordfhire, Derbyfhirc, Warsvick, and Leiceller- * a ? 1 ' dif- 
Ihire, we are informed that the fpecies ufually fown is tn ^' 
that called Red lammas, the ordinary red wheat of 
the kingdom ; but of late a fpecies named the EJfex 
dun, fimilar to the Kentifh white cojh of Norfolk and 
the Hertferdfhire brown of Yorkfhire, have been com¬ 
ing into vogue. Cone wheat, formerly in ufe in this 
diflridt, is now out of fafhion. Spring wheat is culti¬ 
vated with remarkable fuccefs, owing principally to 
the time of fowing ; viz. the clofe of April. Our au¬ 
thor was informed by an excellent farmerin thefe parts,, 
that by fowing early, as in the beginning of March, 
the grain was liable to be fhrivelled, and the draw to. 
be blighted ; while that which was fown towards the- 
end of April, or even in the beginning of May, pro¬ 
duced clean plump corn. At the time he vwited this 
country, however, it feemed to be falling into, difre- 

put.e ; 
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pate ; though he looks upon it, in fome fituaiicns, 
efpecially in a turnip-country, to be eligible. In the 
ordinary fucceflion in that part of the kingdom, wheat 
■comes after oats: and there is perhaps nine tenths of 
the wheat in this diih ict fown upon oat ftubble. Our 
author has alfo feen a lew examples of wheat being 
fown upon turf of fix or feven year’s laying; and fe- 
veralothers on clover ley once plowed, as well as fome 
after turnips. The belt crops, however, produced in 
this, or perhaps in any other diftrift, are after fum- 
mer fallow. The time of fowing is the month of Oc¬ 
tober, little being fown before Michaelmas; and in a 
favourable feafon, little after the clofe of the month. 
Much feed is fown here without preparation. When 
any is made ufe of, it is the common one of brine can¬ 
died with lime. The produce is very great, the me¬ 
dium being full three quarters per acre, fometimes 
four or live; and one farmer, in the year 1784, had, 
on 5$x acres of land together, no lefs than 45 hulhels 
per acre. 

In the Vale of Glouceftcr, the cone wheat, a variety 
of thetriticum turgidum,is cultivated,as well as the lam- 
mas and fpring wheats. It is not, however, the true 
cone wheat which is cultivated here, the ears being 
nearly cylindrical; but our author met with the true 
fpecies ill North Wiltlhire. Beans in this country are 
the common predecelfors of wheat, and fometimes 
peafe ; hut here the farmers cultivate wheat upon every 
fpecies of foil. The time of fowing is in November 
and December, and the feed is thought to be fown in 
fufficient time if it is done before Chriftmas. In this 
county it is thought that late fown crops always pro¬ 
duce better than thofe which are fown early; but Mr 
Marfhal accounts for this by the vaft quantity of weeds 
the latter have to encounter, and which the late fown 
crops efcape by reafon of the weaknefs of vegetation 
at that time of the year. The produce, however, 
throughout the vale of Gloucefter, is but very indiffe¬ 
rent_Setting of wheat is not praftifed, but hoeing 

univerfally.—In harvefting, Mr Marlhallobferves that 
the grain is allowed to hand until it be unreafonably 
ripe, and that it is boutid up into very fmall fheaves. 
The praftice of making double bands is unknown in 
this diftrift; fo that the Iheaves are no biggertban can 
be contained in the length of lingle flraw. The in¬ 
conveniences of this method are, that the crop re¬ 
quires more time to flock, load and unload, and flack; 
the .advantages arc, that the trouble of making bands 
is avoided: and that if rainy weather happens to inter¬ 
vene, the fmall fheaves dry much fooner than the large 
ones. Here the crop is cut very high, the flubble and 
weeds being mown off in fwatlis for litter fooii after 
the crop is cut; and fometimes fold as high as js. per 
acre.—Mr IvUrfhall is at a lofsto account for the little 
quantity produced in this country; it being hardly 
polnblc t> derive it from the nature cf the .foil, almoft 
all of it being proper for the cultivation of the grain. 

Among the Cotfwold hills of Gloucefler the lam- 
mas and cone wheats are fown ; and a new variety of 
the latter was railed not long ago by picking out a 
fmgle grain of feed from among a parcel. The body 
is very'long and large, but not ftghtly. — The Cotf¬ 
wold hills are almoft proverbial for early fowing of 
wheat. 1 The general rule is to begin plowing in July 
and lowing the firft wet weatherin Auguft; fo that here 
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the feed-time and liarvefl of w heat coincide. If in Wheat. 

confequence of this early fowing the blade becomes —v-* 

rank in autumn, it is fupppofed to be proper to eat it 
down by putting a large flock of flieep upon it at once. 

Eating it in fpring is conlidered as pernicious. It is 33 
ufnally weeded with fpud-hooks ; not hoed, as in the 
Vale. One inllance, however, is mentioned by our f^sTf ^ " 
author, in which a very thin crop full of feed-weeds hoeing 
was hoed in autumn with uncommon fuccefs, occurred wheat, 
in the praftice of a fuperior manager in this diftrift; ^ 

as well as others in which wheat lias been weeded in 
autumn with great advantage. He alfo met with an¬ 
other well authenticated inllance of the good effeft of 34 
cutting mildewed wheat while very green. “ A fine Of cutting 
piece of wheat being lodged by heavy rains, and be- mildewed 
ing foon after perceived to be infefted with the mil, wheat very 
dew, was cut, though Hill in a perfectly green Hate: S reen * 
namely,about three weeks before the ufua.1 time of cut¬ 
ting. It lay fpread abroad upon the ftubble until it 
became dry enough to prevent its caking in the flieaf; 
when it was bound and fet up in Ihocks. The refult 
of this treatment was that the grain, though fmall, 
was of a fine colour, and the heavieft wheat which 
grew upon the fame farm that feafon; owing, no doubt; 
to the thinnefs of its fldn. What appears much more 
remarkable, the ftraw was perfectly bright, not a 
fpeck upon it_in this part of the country, the pro¬ 

duce of wheat is fuperior to that in the Vale ; but Mr 
Marfliallis of opinion, that the foil is much more fit 
for barley than wheat. ^ 

In Yorklhire, -though generally a grafs-land coun- Cultivation 
try, and where of confequence corn is only a fecon- of wheat in 
dary concern, yet fcveral kinds of wheat are culti- Yorklhire. 
vated, particularly Zealand, Downy Kent, Common 
White, H.crtfordJhire Brown, Yellow Kent, Common 
Red. All thefe are-varieties of winter wheat; befides 
which they cultivate alfo the fpring or fummer wheat. 

Here our author makes feveral curious obfervations 
concerning the railing of varieties of plants. “ it is 36. 
probable (fays he), that time has the fame effeft upon Obfervati- 
the varieties of wheat and other grains as it has on ° 1,s 0,1 r . a *‘ 
thofe of cultivated fruits, potatoes, and other vegeta- ^ an " 
ble productions. Thus, to produce an ear|y pea, the j* nt 
gardener marks the plants which open into bloffoxn ” 
among the moft early kind he has in cultivation. Next 
year he lows the produce of thefe plants, an 4 -goes 0- 
ver the coming crop in the manner he had done the 
preceding year, marking the earlier of this early lfind. 

In a fimilar manner new varieties of apples are raifed, 
by choolingthe hardeft leaved plants among a bed of 
feedlings riling promifeuoufly from pippins. iHufhand- 
men, it is probable, have heretofore been equally in- 
duftrious in producing frefh varieties of corn ; or 
Whence the endlefs variety of winter wheats ? If they 
be natui ally one fpecies, as Linnaeus has deemed 
them, they muft have been produced by climature, 
foil, or induftry ; for although nature fports with in¬ 
dividuals, the induftry of man is requiliteto raife, efta- 
blifli, and continue a permanent variety. The only 
inllance in which I have had an opportunity of tracing 
tht variety down to the parent individual, has occurred 
to me in this diftrift.—A man of acute obfervation, 
having, in a piece of wheat, perceived a plant of un • ' 
common ilrength and luxuriance, dift'uiing its branches 
on every fide, and fettingits clofely-furrounding neigh¬ 
bours 
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_ Wheat, bours at defiance; marked it, and at karveft removed 

‘ v -- it ieparately. The prodace was 15 ears, yielding 604 

grains of a itrong-bodied liver-coloured wheat, difter- 
ent, in general appearance, from every other variety he 
had feen. The chaff'was fmooth, without awns, and 
of the colour of the grain ; the ffraw ffout and reedy. 
Thefe 604 grains were planted ffngly, nine inches a- 
funder, filling about 40 fquare yards of ground, on a 
clover llubble, the remainder of the ground being 
fown with wheat in the ordinary way; by which means 
extraordinary trouble and deftru&ion by birds were a- 
,voided. The produce was two gallons and an half, 
, Weighing 20( lb. of prime grain for feed, befides fome 
pounds of feconds. One grain produced 35 ears, yield¬ 
ing 1235 grains ; fo that the fecond years produce was 
fufficientto planran acre of ground.— What deters far¬ 
mers from improvements of this nature is probably the 
mifchievoufnefs of birds ; from which at harveft it is 
fcarcely poflible to preferve a fmall patch of corn, ef- 
jecially in a garden or other ground fituated near an 
habitation ; but by carrying on the improvement in a 
field of corn of the fame nature, that inconvenience is 
got rid of. In this ficuation, however, the botauift 
will be appreheniive of danger from the floral farina 
of the furrounding crop. But from what obfervations 
I have made, I amofopinion his fears will be ground- 
lefs. No evil of this kind occurred, though the cul¬ 
tivation of the above variety was carried on among 
white w T heat. But this need not be brought as an evi¬ 
dence; it is not uncommon here to fow a mixture of 
red and white wheats together ; and this, ic is confi¬ 
dently afferted, without impairing even the colour of 
either of them. The fame mode of culture is appli¬ 
cable to the improvement of varieties ; which perhaps 
would be more profitable to the hufbandman thanrai- 
„ ling new ones, and more expeditious.” 

Prepara- * n Yorklhire a very lingular preparation of feed- 
tion of wheat prevails, viz. the ffeeping it in afolution ofarfe- 
wheatwith nic, as a preventative offmut. Marfhall was informed 
arfenic. by one farmer, that he had made ufe of this prepara¬ 
tion for 20 years with fuccefs, having never during 
that long fpace of time fuffered any fenlible injury 
from fmut. Our author feems inclined to believe the 
efficacy of this preparation ; but thinks there may be 
fome reafon to apprehend danger in the ufe of fuch a 
pernicious mineral, either through the careleffnefs of 
fervants, or handling of the feed by the perfon who 
fows it. The farmer abovementioned, however, 
during all the time he ufed it, never experienced any 
inconvenience either to himfelf, the feedfman, or even 
to the poultry ; though thefe lafl, we fhould have 
■thought, wouldhavebeenpeculiarlyliable to accidents 
from arfenicated feed—The preparation is made by 
pounding the arfenic extremely fine, boiling it in wa¬ 
ter, and drenching the feed with the decodlion. “ In 
flridtnefs (fays Mr Marfhall), the arfenic fhould be 
levigated fufficiently fine, to be taken up and waflted 
over with water, reducing the fedimeni until it befine 
enough to be carried over in the fame manner—The 
ufual methhd of preparing the liquor is to boil one 
ounce of white arfenic, finely powdered, in a gallon 
of water, front one to two hours; and to add to the 
decoffion as much water or ftale nrineas will increafe 
the liquor to two gallons.—In this liquor the feed is, 
or ought to be, immerged, fiirring it about in fuch a 
Vol. VIII. 
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manner as to faturate effectually the downy end of each Barley. 

grain.—This done, and the liquor drawn off, the feed -*— 

isconlidered as fit for the feed-bafket, without being 
candied with lime, or any other preparation.—A 
bufhtl of wheat has been oblerved to take up about a 
gallon of liquor. The price of arfenic is about 6d. 
per pound ; which on this calculation will cure four 
quarters of feed. If no more than three quarters 
be prepared with it, the cofl will be only a farthing 
per bulhel; but to this muff be added the labour 
of pounding and boiling. Neverthelefs, it is by much 
the cheapell, and perhaps, upon the whole (adds Mr 
Marfhall), the belt preparation we are at prefent ac¬ 
quainted with—in this country it is believed that a 
mixture of wheat and rye, formerly a very common 
crop in thefe parts, is never affedted with mildew; 
but our author does not vouch for the truth of this 
afffertion. 


Sect. II. Barley. 

3 $ 

The county of Norfolk, according to Mr Marfhall, Cultivation 
is peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of this grain, of barley i« 
the ftrongeft foil not being too heavy, and the lighten Norfolk, 
being able to bear its and fo well verfed are the Nor¬ 
folk farmers in the cultivation of it, that the barley 
of this county is defiredffor feedthroughout the whole 
kingdom—It isherefown after wheat or turnips ; and 
in fome very light lands it is fown after the fecond 
year’s lay.—After wheat, the feed time of tfie latter 
being finilhed, and the ftubble trampled down with 
bullocks, the land is ploughed with a fhallow furroW" 
for a winter-fallow for barley. In the beginning of 
March the land is harrowed and crofs-ploughed; or if it 
bewet, the ridges are reverfed. In April it receives an¬ 
other ploughinglengthways; and at feed time it is har- 
rowed,rolled, fowed,and the furface rendered as fniooth 
and level as poflible.—After turnips the foil is broken 
up as faff as the turnips are taken off; if early in win • 
ter by rice-balking, a practice already explained* ; but *See it* ai, 
if late, by a plain ploughing. It is common, if time will 
permit, to plough three limes ; the firff Ihallow, the 
fecond full, and the third a mean depth ; with which 
Iaft the feed is ploughed in. Sometimes, however, the 
ground is ploughed only once, and the feed fown above; 
but more frequently in three ploughings, though per¬ 
haps the farmer has not above a-week to perform them 
in—After lay, the turf is generally broken by a win- 
terfallow, anil the foil treated as after wheat. 

Thisgrainisfeldom manuredfor, except when fown 
after lay, when it is treated as wheat. No manure is 
requifite after turnips or wheat, if the latter has been 
manured for. If not, the turnip-crop following im¬ 
mediately, the barley is left to take its chance, unlefs 
the opportunity be embraced for winter-marling. 

Little barley is fown by the Norfolk farmers be¬ 
fore the middle of April, and the feed time generally 
continues till the middle of May ; though this muff in 
ffoine meafure depend on the feafon ; “ which (fays 
Mr Marfnall) is more attended to in Norfolk than per¬ 
haps in all the world belide.” In ihe very backward 
fpring of x 782, barley was fown in June with fuccefs.' 

No preparation is ufed. It is all fown broad-caff, and 
almoff all under furrow ; that is, the furface having 
been fmoothed by the harrow and roller, the feed is 
5 A fowa 
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Barley, fown and ploughed under with a (hallow furrow; but 

*- v - if die feafon be wet, and the foil cold and heavy, it is 

fometimes fown above; but if the fpringbe forward, 
and the lafh piece of turnips eaten oft late, the ground 
is fometimes obliged to be ploughed only once, and to 
be fown above ; though in this cafe Mr Marfflall thinks 
it the mod eligible management, inflead of turning 
over the whole thicknefs of the foil, to two-furrow it, 
and fow between. This is done by only lkiniming the 
furface with the firft plough, fowing the feed upon 
this, and then covering it with the bottom-furrow 
brought up by the fecond plough. Three bufflels are 
Mfually fufficient for an acre. 

The barley, as well as the wheat, in Norfolk, is al¬ 
lowed to hand till very ripe. It is univerfally mown 
into fwath, with a fmall bow fixed at the heel of the 
feythe. If it receive wet in the fwath in this country, 
it is not turned, but lifted; that is, the heads or ears 
are raified from the ground, either with a fork or the 
teeth of a rake, thereby admitting the air underneath 
the fwaths; which will not fall down again to the 
ground fo clofe as before, fo that the air has free ac- 
cefs to the under fide : and this method of lifting is 
fuppofed not to be iuferior to that of turning, which 
requires more labour, befides breaking and ruffling 
39 the fwaths. 

In the Vale In the Vale of Gloucefltfr the quantity of barley cul- 

ofOloucef- tivated is very inconfiderable ; the only fpecies is the 
*«. common long-eared barley, hordeum zeocriton. In this 

country the grain we fpeak of is ufed, on the every 
year’s lands, as a cleanfing crop. It is fown very late, 
viz. in the middle or end of May ; fometimes the be¬ 
ginning or even the middle of June. The reafon of 
this is, that the people of the Vale think, that if a week 
©r ten, days of fine weather can be bad for the opera¬ 
tion of harrowing out couch, and if after this a full 
crop of barley fucceed, efpecially if it fflould fortunate¬ 
ly take a reclining pofture, thebufinefsof fallowing is 
cffedually done, infomuch that the foil is cleaned to a 
fufficient degree to laft for a number of years. A great 
quantity of feed is made ufe of, viz. from three to 
four bufflels to an acre; under the idea, that a full 
crop of barley, efpecially if it lodge,fmothers all kinds 
of weeds, couch-grafs itfelf not excepted. Our author 
acknowledges this effeft in fome degree, but does not 
recommend the practice. 11 If the land (fays he) be 
tolerably clean, and the feafon favourable, a barley 
fallow may no doubt be of effential fervice. But there 
is not one year infive in which even land which is to. 
lerably clean can be fown in feafon, and at the fame 
time be much benefited by it for future crops.” The 
barley in this country is all hand-weeded. It is har- 
'vefied loofe, mown with the naked feythe, lies in fwath. 
till the day of carrying, and is cocked with common 
hay forks. The medium produce is three quarters 
per acre. Its quality is preferable to that of the hill- 
barley. 

in cotf The common long-eared fpecies is fown among the 
weld." Cotfwold hills. It is fown in the latter end of March 
and beginning of April, in the quantity of three bu¬ 
ihels to an acre, producing from zo bufflels to four- 
quarters to an acre ; which “ (fays our author)' is a 
low produce. It mult be obferved, however, that this, 
produce is from land deficient in tillage ;.and that bar¬ 
ley delights, in a fine pulyerous tilth.” 


In the Midland diftridtthey cultivate two fpecies of Barley, 
barley, viz. me zeocriton or common long-eared, and ' “ - 

the dif;ichon or fprat barley ; the latter not being of i„ the Mid- 
more than 50 years Handing, but the former of much Unddif- 
older date. The fprat is the more hardy, and requires truS. 
to be more early fown; but the long-ear yields the 
better produce. It fucceeds wheat and turnips ; but 
on the llroug lands of this dillrid, the crop after wheat 
is much lefs productive, as wellas lefs certain, than af¬ 
terturnips; which circumftanceislikewife obferved in 
Norfolk. It is fometimes alfo fown with fuccefs upon 
turf. When fown after wheat, the foil is winter-fal¬ 
lowed by three ploughings; thefirltlengthwaysin No¬ 
vember ; the fecond acrofs in March; the laft, w-hich 
is the feed-ploughing, lengthways. Between the two 
laft ploughings the foil is harrowed, and the twitch 
fflaken out with forks ; after which it is left loofe and 
light to die upon the furface, without being either 
burnt or carried off. After turnips the foil has com¬ 
monly three ploughings ; the reafon of which is, that 
the turnips being commonly folded off with foeep, the 
foil, naturally of a clofe texture, receives aftill greater 
degree oF eompadnefs, which it is proper to break 
down, and render it porous. The feed-time is the 
two laft weeks of April and the firft of May ; from 
two bufflels and a half to three bufhels an acre, fome¬ 
times even as much as four bufflels ; the produce vefy 
great, fometimes as high as feven or even eight quar¬ 
ters an acre ; but the medium may be reckoned from 
four to four and an half quarters. Mr Marfflall j- c - Culture of 
marks, that the culture of barley is extremely diffi- barley dif- 
cult. “ Something (fays he) depends on the nature “ cu “‘ 
of the foil, much on the preparation, much on the fea¬ 
fon of fowing, and much on harvefting. Upon the 
whole, it may be deemed, of corn crops, the moll dif¬ 
ficult to be cultivated with certainty.” 

In Yorkfflire there are four kinds of barley culti- York- 
vated, viz. the zeocriton or long-eared ; the djftishon (hire, 
or fprat; the vulgare , big, four-rowed or fpring- 
barley; and the he.xaflichon, fix-rowed or fpring-bar¬ 
ley. The firft. and third forts are principally cultiva¬ 
ted ; the winter-barley is as yet new to the diftrifh. 
Battledoor barley was formerly very common, but is 
now almoft entirely difufed. Mr Marfflall obferves, 
that lefs than a century ago, barley was not faleable 
until it was malted.; there were neither makfters nor 
public houfes,but every farmer malted his own grain, 
or fold it to. a neighbour who had a malt-kiln. Brakes 
cut from the neighbouring commons were the fueF 
commonly ufed upon this occalion, and a certain day 
for cutting them was fixed, in order to prevent any 
one from taking more than his (hare. The cafe is now 
totally reverfed; even public malt-houfes being un- 
known, and the bufinefs of malting entirelyperform- 
ed by maltfters, who buy the barley from the farmer,* 
and fell him what malt he may want for his family. 

Sect. III. Gats. 

In-N orfolk, this kind of grain is much lefs cultiva- Norfolk 
ted than barley; and the only fpecies obferved by cultivk- 
MrMarfflall is a kind of white oat,which grows quick- tion of 
ly, and feems to be of Dutch extradion. They are oatw 
cultivated occafionally on all kinds of foils ; but more 
especially on cold heavy land, or on very light, unpro- 

dudive. 
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Oats. dudive, heathy, foils. They moll frequently fueceed 

*—-v-- wheat or lay-ground barley : “ but (fays our author) 

there are no eltablilhed rules refpeding any part of the 
culture ©f this tinie-ferving crop.” The culture of 
the ground is ufually the fame with that of barley; the 
ground generally undergoing a w inter fallow of three 
or four ploughings, though iometimes they are fown. 
after one ploughing. They are more commonly fown 
above furrow than barley. The feed-time is made 
fubftrvient to that of barley, being fometimes fooner 
■and fometimes later than barley feed-time : and Mr 
•Marlhall obferves, that he has fometimes feen them 
fown in June; it being obfervable, that oats fown late 
ripen earlier than barley fown at the fame time. The 
quantity of feed in Norfolk is from four to five bulhels 
per acre ; but he does not acquaint us with the pro- 
45 duce. He mentions a very Angular method of culture 
Method of fometimes pra&ifed in this county, viz. ploughing 
down the oats after they begin to vegetate, but before 
they have got above ground ; which is attended with 
great fuccefs, even though the ground is turned over 
with a full furrow. By this method weeds of every 
kind are deftroyed, or at lealt checked in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to give the crop an opportunity of getting above 
them ; and the porolity communicated to the foil is 
excellently well adapted to the infant-plants of barley j 
which probably might frequently receive benefit from 
this operation. 

In the Vale of Gloucefter, Mr Marlhall obferves, 
that the wild oat is a very troublefome weed, as well 
the Vale of as in Yorklhire ; and he is of opinion, that it is as 
Gloucefter. truly a native of Great Britain as any other arable 
weed, and is perhaps the moll difficult to be extir¬ 
pated. It will lie a century in the foil without lofing 
its vegetative quality. Ground which has lain in a 
Hate of grafs time immemorial, both in Gloucefter and 
Yorklhire, has produced it in abundance on being 
broken up. It is alfo endowed with the fame feem- 
ingly inftind-ive choice of fcafons and ftate of the foil 
as other feeds of weeds appear to have. Hence it is 
cxceffively difficult to be overcome ; for as it ripens 
before any crop of grain, it Iheds its feed oh the foil, 
where the roughnel’s of its coat probably fecures it 
from birds. The only methods of extirpating this 
plant are fallowing, hoeing, and handweeding, where 
the laft is practicable, after it has fliot its panicle. 

No oats are cultivated in the Vale of Gloucefter ; 
though the wild oat grows every whereasalreadyfaid. 
m the Vale Mr. Marlhall is of opinion that it is better adapted to 
■ofGloucef- oats than to barley. The reafon he affigns for the 
ter- preference given to the latter is, that in this pare of 

the country the monks were formerly very numerous, 
who probably preferred -ale to oaten cake.—He now, 
however,recommends a ti ialof the grain on the ftrong- 
e-r cold lands in the area of the Vale, as they feldom 
can be got (ufficiently fine for barley. The fodder 
from oats he accounts much more valuable than that 
from barley to a dairy country ; and the grain would 
more than balance in quantity the-comparative-diffe¬ 
rence in price. 

4 ? . ]n the midland diftridt the Poland-oat , which was 
k^A/r-a' 1 formerly in vogue, has now given place to the Dutch 
land dl- * " or ^ rtez tland\^wA. It is conllantly fown after turf; 
ftriel. " one ploughing being given in February, March, or 
April. The feed-time is the latter end of March and. 
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beginning of April, from four to feven bufhelsan acre; 
the produce is in proportion to the feed, the medium 
being about fix quarters. 4 « 

In Yorklhire the Friezeland oats are likewife pre- in York, 
ferred to the Poland, as affording more ftraw, and be- Afire, 
ing thinner fkinned than the-latter. The Siberian, @r 
Tartarian oat, a fpecies unnoticed by Linnaeus, is 
likewife cultivated in this country : the reed oat is 
known, but has not yet come into any great eftima- 
tion. The grain is light, and the ftraw too ready to 
be affedted by cattle. 

Oats are particularly cultivated in the weftern divi- 
fion of the Vale of Yorklhire; where the foil is chiefly 
a rich fandy loam, unprodudlive of wheat. Five or 
fix bulhels, or even a quarter of oats, are fometimes 
fown upon an acre ; the produce from feven to ten 
quarters.—In this country they are threfhed in the singular 
open air, and frequently even upon the bare ground, method ot 
without even the ceremony ofinterpolingacloch. The threftfing. 
reafons affigned for this feeminglyftrangepra&iceare, 
that if pigs and poultry be employed to-eat np the 
grain which efcapes the broom, there will be little or 
no wafte. Here the market is always very great for 
new oats, the manufacturing parts of Weft Yorkfhire 
ufing principally oat-bread. The only objection to 
this pradtice is the chance of bad weather ; but there 
is alwaysplentyof ftraw to cover up the threfhed corn, 
and it is found that a little rain upon the ftraw does 
not make it lefs agreeable to cattle. 

In an experiment made by Mr Bartley near Brillol, Sath Pa- 
upon black oats, we are informed that he had the pro- P‘ rs > vo1 - 
digious increafe of 94! Winchefter bulhels from four lv ‘ p ‘ 
on the acre : the land was a deep, mellow, fandy ' J 1 . 

loam. It had carried potatoes the former year, and Ex P eri “ 
received one ploughing for a winter fallow. Another ™ ^ 
ploughing was given it in February, and the feed was 
fown on the 2.7th and 28th of the month. The fuccefs 
of the experiment was fuppofed to be owing partly to 
the early fowing and partly to a good deep tillage- 

Sect. IV. Peafe, 

In the Bath Papers, vol. i. p. 148. we have an ac¬ 
count of the fuccefs of an experiment by Mr Pavier 
near Taunton, on fowing peafe i >1 drills, a method men¬ 
tioned under the article Ac riculture, n° 150. The J 4 
fcale on which this experiment was made, however, ° n rett ‘ r, g 
being fo fmall, it would perhaps be rafli to infer from pea ,[ e in 
it what might be the event of planting a large piece 
of ground in the fame manner. The ipace was only 
16 fquare yards, but the produce fo great, that by cal¬ 
culating from it, a ftatute acre would yield 600, or at 
theleaft yoopecks of green peafeat the firft gathering; 
which, at the high price they bo-re at that time in the 
county about Taunton, viz. i6d. per peck, would 
have amounted to 33I. 6s. 8d. On this the Society 
obferve, that though they d-oubt not the truth of the 
calculation, they are of opinion, that fuch a quanti¬ 
ty as 500 or 600 pecks of green peafe would immedi¬ 
ately reduce the price in any country market. “ If 
the abovementioned crop (fay they were fold only at 
nine pence per peck, the farmer would be well paid 
for his trouble.'” In a letter on the drill liufbandry by 
Mr Whitmore, for which the thanks of the fociety 
were returned, he informs us, that drilled peafe muft 
S A 2 not 
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not be fown too tliin, or they will always befoul; and 
in an experiment of this kind, notwithstanding careful 
hoeing, they turned out fo foul, that the produce was 

only eight bulhels to the acre_From an experiment 

relate j in the 5th volume of the fame work, itappears 
that peafc, however meliorating they may be to the 
ground at firft> will at the laft totally exhauft it, at 
leaft with regard to themfelves. In this experiment 
they were fown on the fame fpot for ten years running. 
After the firit two years the crop became gradually 
lefs and lefs, until at laft the feed would not vegetatey 
but became putrid. Strawberries were then planted 
without any manure, and yielded an excellent crop. 

On the Norfolk culture of peafe*, Mr Marfhall 
makes two observations. “ Lays are feldom ploughed 
more than once for peafe ; and the feed is in general 
dibbled in upon the flag of this one ploughing. But 
(bubbles are in general broken by a winter-fallow of 
three or four ploughings ; the feed being fown broad- 
caft,and ploughed in about three inches deep with the 
laft ploughing.”—In the Vale of Gloucefter they are 
planted by women, and hoed by women and children, 
once, twice, and fometimes thrice ; which gives the 
crop, when the foil is fufficiently free from root-weeds, 
the appearance of a gardem in the hammer time, and 
produces a plentiful crop in harveft. The diftance 
between the rows varies front 10 to 14 inches, but 12 
may be confidered as the medium ; the diftance in the 
rows two inches. In the Cheltenham quarter of the 
diflrift, they fet the peas not in continued lines, but 
in clumps ; making the holes eight or ten inches di- 
ftant from one another, putting a number of peafe in¬ 
to each hole. Thus the hoe has undoubtedly greater 
freedom ; all the difadvantage is, that in this cafe 
the foil is not fo evenly and fully occupied by the roots 
as when they are difpofed in continued lines.—In 
Yorkfhire it is common to fow beans and grey peafe 
together, under the name of blendings ; and fometimes 
fitches (probably, fays Mr Marfhall, a gigantic varie¬ 
ty of the ervum lens) are fown among beans. Such 
mixtures are found. 10 augment the crop, and the dif¬ 
ferent fpecies are eafily feparated by the fieve. 

Thefe are the inoft remarkable particulars concern¬ 
ing the cultureof corn not taken noticeof under Agri¬ 
culture : but befides that kind of vegetables called 
Grain, there is a number of others very important 
both for the ufe of men and cattle, of which we muft 
now treat particularly. 


neral ufe of potatoes in. Britain has at all impaired 
either the health of body or vigour of mind of Potatoes. 
its inhabitants. The queflion then, as they have al¬ 
ready been lliown to be an excellent food for cattle, 
comes to be merely with regard to the profit of culti¬ 
vating them ; and this feenis already tu be fo well de¬ 
termined by innumerable experiments, as well as by. 
the general pradlice of the country, that no room ap¬ 
pears left for doubt. In the Tranfadiions of the Socie- , 
ty for the encouragement of Arts, a number of experi- 
ments are related by Mr Young on that kind called the Young’* 
clujlered or hog potato, which he ftrongly recommends experil 
as food for the poor, in preference to the kidney or ments on 
other more expenfive kinds. The following is the j, he ^ lu " 
refult of the moll remarkable of his experiments. po * 

In the firft week of March 1780, two acres and a ta 
quarter of barley ftubble were fown with the duller 
potato, which appeared on the 23d of May. A lharp 
froft on the 7th of June turned them as black as they 
ufually are by the frofts of November and December. 

In time, however, they recovered ; and by the end of 
October produced 876 bulhels from the 2\ acres; 
which, when cleaned, were reduced to 780, or 350 
bulhels per acre ; thus affording, when valued only at 
6d. per bufhel, a clear profit ol 7I. 14s. 4d. per acre. 

This experiment, however, in his opinion, wouldhave 
been ftill more profitable, had it not been for the fol¬ 
lowing circumftances. 1. The fail was not altogether 
proper. 2. The crop was grievoufiy injured by the 
froft already mentioned, which, in our author’s opi¬ 
nion, retarded the growth about fix weeks. 3. The 
dung was not of his own raifing, but purcbafed; which 
cannot but be fuppofed to make a great difference, not 
only on account of the price, but likewife of the qua¬ 
lity, as happened to be the cafe at prefent. He is of 
opinion, however, that potatoes, at leaft this kind of 
them, are an exhaufting crop. Having fown th e field 
after this large crop of potatoes with wheat, his neigh¬ 
bours were of opinion that it would be too rank ; blit 
fo far was this from being the cafe, that the wheat 
fhowed not the leaft fign of luxuriance, nor the leaft 
fuperiority over the parts adjacent which were fown 
without dung. He was willing to account for this by 
the poverty of the dung, and the fevere cropping which 
the ground had undergone while in the polfeffion of 
the former tenant. In anorher experiment, however, 
in which the ground had been likewife exhaufted by 
fevere cropping, the fucceeding crap of wheat fhowed 
no luxuriance ; fo that the former fufpicionot the ex- 


Sect. V. Potatoes. 

These, next to the different kinds of grain, may 
be looked upon as the crop mod generally ufeful for 
the hufbandman ; affording not only a rnoft excellent 
food for cattle, but for the human fpecies alfo ; and 
are perhaps the only fubtlitute that could be ufed for 
bread with any probability of fuccefs. In the anlwer 
by Dr Tiffot to M. Linguel already mentioned, the 
Ar/not former objefls to the conftanr ufe of them as food; 
prejudical not bccaule they are pernicious to the body, but be- 
to man- c aufe they hurt the faculties of the mind. He owns, 
kind. that thofe who eat maizff, potatoes or even millet, may 
grow tall and acquire a large fize ; but doubts if any 
fuch ever produced a literary work of merit. It does 
not, however, by any means appear, that the veryge- 


haufting quality of the duller.potato was rather con¬ 
firmed. The ground was a fine turnip loam ; but 
though the produce was even greater than in the for¬ 
mer cafe, viz. 356 bulhels from an acre, the profit was 
much lefs, &c. only 4I. ijs. 6d. An acre of ley- 
ground was fown at the fame time with the turnip- 
loam, but the produce from it was only 200 bulhels. 

Mr Youngfuppofes that the produce would have been 
greater if the potatoes had been planted with an iron 
dibble, as the turf, in ploughing, lay too heavy upon 
the feed. A few rows of other potatoes, planted a- 
long with the cluftered kind, did not vegetate at all j 
which fhows that the latter have a powerful vegeta¬ 
tive faculty. 3 7 

Having fucceeded fo well with his experiments on Ex F en - 
this kind of potato hitherto, Mr Young determined to ™iarg« n 

ti'y feale. 
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Potatoes, try tlie culture of rhem upon alargerfeale ; 5 ,and there- to that difeafe.” Our author, however, does notlook 

' v ~ fore, in the year 1782, lowed 11 acres : but being ob- upon this to be a fadt abfolutely eftablilhed; thongli 
ligedto commit the careof fowing them to an ignorant one inltance fell under his obfervation, in which its 
labourer, hisunlkilfulnefs, together with thetxcellive removal was in all probability owing to the imroduc- 
cold and moiftureof that feafon, fo diminilhed the pro- tion of new varieties. It made its appearance between 
duce, that he had only a lingle acre out of the whole. 40 and 5oyears ago, and fpread in fome degree over 
This produced i8obulhels,whichyielded of clear pro- the whole kingdom. In fome places it continued hue 
fit 4I. 2s. 6d. From this experiment lie draws the a Ihorttime, fo that its effects are almoft forgotten, 
following conclulions : 1. “ That the poor loam, on It is feldomj obvious at the firll coming tip of the 
which thefe potatoes were fown, will yield a crop of plant, but attacks them as they increafe in iize; the 
clufter-potatoes, though not of any other kind. 2.That entire top becomingdwarfilhand fhriveHed as ifaffect- 
the manure for potatoes ought to be carted and fpread ed by drought or loaded with infedts : they neverthe- 
upon all foils inclinable to wet before the planting fea- lefs live and increafe, though (lowly, in fize ; but the 
fon, either in autumn preceding, or elfe during a roots are nnproduclive. Some crops have been almoft 
hard frolt.” In 1782 he fucceeded ftill worfe; for hav- wholly deftroyed by this difeafe. In Yorklhire the 
ing that year fown three acres and a half, the profit Morelands are in a manner free from it, but the 



did not exceed 1 is. 4d. per acre. The produce was about 
224 bulhels per acre. He gives two reafons for the 
failure of this crop : j. The ciuflered-potato thrives 
belt in wet years ; but the fummerof 1783 was dry 
and hot. 2. The fpring froft, by interrupting the 
hoeing, not only greatly railed theexpences, but ve¬ 
ry much injured the crop by encouraging the growth 
of weeds. Barley was fown after the lalt crop, and 


Vale is in fome ineafure infedted. Plants procured 
front the Morelands remain free from it in the Vale the 
firflyear; but, being continued, become liable to the 
difeafe. Where the attack has been partial, weeding, 
out the diieafed plants as they failed, is faid to have 
had a good effedt; and it is faid the Morelanders got 
rid of the difeafe by this means. g r 

In Yorklhire, fome intelligent hufbandmen are ac- Method of 


produced well: fo that our author thinks the potatoes 
feern to be a better preparation for fpring corp than 
wheat. His experiment in 1784 produced a clear; 
profit of 2 1. os. 4d. ; the produce being 250 bulhels 
per acre. Still however, an error was committed, by 
employing an old man and woman to cut the fets; by 
whofe unlkilfulnefs there were many great gaps among 
the potatoes as they came up ; fo that, on the whole, 
. he reckons that he thus loft from 500 to 800 bulhels. 
Conclufion ° n c ^ e whole, however, his opinion is favourable to 
favourable the clufter-potato. “ With fm3ll crops (fays he), 
to the cul- and at the low rate of value which is produced by con- 
tivation of fuming them at home, they are clearly proved to be a 
this kind. cr0 p w hich will pay the expence of manuring, and 
very ample tillage and hoeing. This is, after all, the 
chief objedb of modern Iiufbandry; for if a man can 
rely upon this potato for the winter confumption of 
his yard in fattening or keeping hogs, in feeding his 
horfes, and fattening his bullocks, he has made one of 
the greateftacquifitions that can bedefired ; lincehe 
can do all this upon land much too ftifF and wet for 
turnips,houfes his crops before the winter rains come 
on ; and confequently without doing any of that inju¬ 
ry to his land which the turnip culture is known to 
entail, and from which even cabbages are not free. 
Thofe who know the importance of winter-food on a 
turnip farm, cannot but admit the magnitnde of this 
object on wet foils.” 

Mr^Mar- Mr Marlhall, in his Rural (Economy of Yorklhire, 
fhall’s re- hasfeveral veryintereltingremarkson the potato. Its 
marks. varieties, he fays, are endlefs and tranfttory. The 
rougb-lkiune J Rulfia potatoe,which was long a favour¬ 
ite of the Yorklhire farmers, he isjof opinion, has now 


quainted with the method of railing potatoes from railing va- 
feed; which is as follows. “ In autumn, when the rieties 
apples are beginning to fall fpontaneoufly, they are from I ee d. 
gathered by hand, and preferved among fand until the 
fpring, when they are malhed among the fand or among 
frelh mould; feparating the feeds and mixing them 
evenly with the mould. As foon as the fpring frofts 
are judged to be over, they are fown in fine garden 
mould ; and as fall as the plants get into rough leaf,, 
and areftrong enough to be handled without injury, 
they are tranfplanted into another bed of rich mould 
in rows, which are kept clean during fammer. In au- 
tumn,bunches of fmall potatoes are found at the roots 
cf thefe plants ; varying in lize, the firll year from an. 
hazel-nut to that of a crab. Thefe being planted next 
fpring, produce potatoes of the middle-fize; but 
they do not arrive at their fulleft bulk until the 
third or fourth year. Where the life of the ftove or 
the garden frame can be had, this procefs may be 
fhortened. The feeds being fown within cither of 
thefe early in the fpring, the plants will be fit to 
be planted out as foon as the frofts are gone ; by 
which means the fize of the roots will be much in- 
creafedthe firft year, and will in the fecond rife ear¬ 
ly to perfedlion.” 

In the 4th volume of the Bath Papers, Dr Anderfon p r A * d 
relates fome experiments made on potatoes raifed from fen’s *n in¬ 
feed. The firft year they were of different fizes, from riments,. 
a pigeon’s egg to that of a fmall pea. On planting 
thefe next year, it was invariably found, that the lar¬ 
ged poratoes yielded thelar.geft crop ;. and the fame 
happened the third, when a fewlhowed blolTom ; but 
not even thefe had bulbs equal, to what would have 


g o no longer an exigence more than many othersWhich 

On the flourilhed for a time. “ There is fome reafon to be- 

«urL lieve (fays he) that the difeafe which has of late years 
been fatal to the potato-crop in tins and in other dif- 
tridls, under the name of Curled tops, has arifen 
from too long a continuance of declining varieties. Be 
this as it may, it appears to be an eftablilhed opinion, 
here, ihzx.frefh varieties, rajfe.dfr.om feed,arc not liable 


been produced by very large potatoes.. Whence he 
concludes, that it is impoffible to aflign any time in 
which thefe feedling potatoes-will arrive at what is, 
called perfection ; but that it mult depend very much, 
on the nature of the foil and the culture bellowed up¬ 
on- them. From the pradfice of the Yorklhire far¬ 
mers,however., and even from the experiments of the- 
Dodtpr himfelf, it is evident, that potatoes raifed iff 

this.. 
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tins way will at laft grow to the ufual fize, as during 
the three years in which his experiments were conti¬ 
nued they coniiantly increased in bulk. Dr Anderfon 
likewife contends, that there is no reafon for fup- 
pofing that potatoes raifed from bulbs in the ordinary 
way degenerate, or require to be renewed by feminal 
varieties; andheinftancesthe univerfal yraeliceofBri¬ 
tain and Ireland for a great number of years pah. But 
this may be accounted for from an obfervation of Mr 
Marlhall’s that varieties of potatoes, like thofe of corn, 
are partial to particular foils and fituations. Hence, 
by tranfplanting all the different varieties of potatoes 
into all pollible foils and lituations, as has been done 
within this lah century in the iflands of Britain and 
Ireland, thefe varieties have continued for a much 
longer time than they would otherwife have done. In 
Yorkfhire,MrMar(liall tells us, that “ the old favorite 
forts were driven until fome of the individual plants 
barely produced their feed again.” It is evident, 
therefore, that there is a necellity from time to time 
of renewing them from feed ; though itdeferves well 
to be confidered whether it would not be more eligible 
to choofe the feed from a plant in full vigour than from 
that which is fo far degenerated that it can fcarce pro¬ 
duce its feed. <c Potatoes raifed from feed (fays 
Mr Marfhall) are a mifcellany of endlefs varieties. 
Sometimes thefe varieties are planted mifcellaneoufly; 
fometimes particular varieties are feledted. In feleft- 
ing yarieties from feedling potatoes, two things are 
to be attended to; the intrinfic quality of the pota¬ 
to, and its productivenefs. If thefe two defireable 
properties can be found in one plant, the choice is de¬ 
termined. To this fperies of attention and induftry we 
are indebted for the many valuable kinds which have 
been and noware diftributed throughout the ifland. 
It is obfervable, however, the varieties of potatoes, 
like thofe of corn, are partial to particular foils and 
lituations. Hence the propriety of hufbandmen rai¬ 
ling potatoes from feed; as by this means they ob¬ 
tain, with a degree of moral certainty, a fort adapt- 
ted to their own particular foils and lituations. who¬ 
ever has attended clofely to the work of taking up po¬ 
tatoes, muff have obferved the great inequality in the 
produdiivenefs of individual plants. The difference in 
the produce of adjoining roots, where no difparity of 
foil can influence,will fometimes be three or four fold. 
Hence it is evident, that each variety has its pub va¬ 
rieties ; through whofe means it can hardly be doubted 
the parent variety may be improved, audits continu¬ 
ance be prolonged- Thus the farmer has another 
mean in his power of improving the quality and pro- 
•dmftivenefs of his potatoe-crop, by improving varie¬ 
ties; or, in other words, feledtingfub-varieties, fu- 
periorly adapted to his foil and lituation.” 

With regard to the proper mode of cultivating this 
valuable root, it is fo fully explained under the article 
Agricuxture, rr° 158 et feq. that nothing farther 
leems requiiite to be faid upon it in this place. We 
lhall therefore proceed to 

•Sect. VI. Vf Carrots- 

These have been greatly recommended asfood for 
cattle, and in this refpedt bid fair to rival the potato; 
Ahough, with regard to the human fpecies they are far 


inferior. The profit attending the cultivation of them, Carrots, 
however, appears to be much more doubtful than that —* 

of potatoes. Mr Arthur Young informs us, that from 
Norden’sSurveyor’s Dialogue, publithed in 1600, it ap- ^ 
pears, that carrots were commonly cultivated at that 64 
time about Orford in Suffolk, and Norwich in Nor- Muchcul- 
folk ; slid he remarks, that the tradt of land between tivated in 
Orford, Woodbridge, and Saxrrmndam, has probably 3 »ff°lkan<! 
more carrots in it than all the reft of the kingdom put j^folk 
together.” In 1779, f ew farmers in thefe parts had 
lefs than five or fix acres: many from 10 to 20 ; and one 
had 36 acres ; the ftraight, handfome, and clean roots 
were fent at 6d .per bvilhel to London ; the reft being gy 
ufed at home, principally as food for horfes. In other Why the 
counties, he obferves, the culture of carrots has not culture ha. 
extended itfelf; that fome have begun to cultivate not . e “ en ' 1 ' 
them in place of turnips, but have foon defifted ; fo that ed lt c 
the culture feems in a manner ftill confined to the angle 
of Suffolk, where it firft began. In attempting to in- 
veftigate the caufeof this general negledt, he obferves,, 
that “ the charge of cultivation is not fo great as is 
commonly imagined, when managed with an eye toan 
extenlive culture, and not a confined one for one or two 
particular objedts.” Two acres which our author had 
in carrots coft L. 3 : 17:6 per acre, including every 
expence; but had not the fummer been dry, he ob¬ 
ferves, that his expences might have been much high¬ 
er ;and when he tried the experiment iyyears before, 
his expences, through inad vertence,ran much higher. 

His difficulty this year arofe chiefiyfrom the polygonum 
aviculare , the predominant weed, which is fo tough 
that fcarcely any hoecan cut it. Some acres of turnips 
which he cultivated along with the carrots were all 
eaten lay the fly ; but had they fucceeded, the expence 
of the crop would have been 18s. yd. lefsper acre than 
the carrots. “ But (adds our author) if we call the 
fuperiority of expence 20s. an acre, I believe we fhall 
be very near the trtith : and it muft atoncebe apparent 
that the expence of 20s .per acre cannot be the caufeof 
the culture fpreading fo little ; for, to anfwer this ex¬ 
pence, there are favourable circumftances,which muft ^ 

not be forgotten. 1. They (the carrots) are much inferiority 
more impenetrable to froft, which frequently deftroys of carrots 
turnips, 2. They are not fubjedt to the difteinpers and to turnips, 
accidents which frequently affedt turnips ; and they 
are fown at a feafon when they cannot be affedted by 
drought,which frequentlyalfo deftroys turnips.3.They 
laft to April, when ftock, and efpecially fheep-farmerS 
are fo diftrelfed, that they know not what refource to 
provide. 4. The culture requifite for turnips on a Tan¬ 
dy foil, in order to deftroy the weeds, deftroys alfo its 
tenacity, fo that the crop cannot thrive; but with car¬ 
rots the cafe is otherwile.-Hence it appears, that the 
reafon why the cultivation of carrots is Hill fo limited, 
does not aVife from the expence, but becaufe the value 6 
is not afeertained. In places where thefe roots can be Difficulty 
fent to London, or fold at a good price, the tops being of afeer- 
ufed as food for cattle, rhere is not the leaft doubt that raining the 
they are profitable; and therefore in fuch places they value, 
are generally cultivated .-but from the experiments as 
yet laid before the public,a fatisfadlory decifive know¬ 
ledge of the value is not tobe gained. The moft confi- 
derab’ie pradtice, and the only one of common farmers 
upon a large fcale,is that of the fanas of Woodbridge; 
but here .they have the benefit of a London market, as 

already 
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Carrots, already mentioned. Amongft tbofewhofe experiments 

~— -'are publilhed, Mr Billingfley ranks foremolt. Here 

again the value of carrots is rather depreciated than 
advanced; for he raifed great crops; had repeated ex¬ 
perience upon 3. large fcale of their excellence in fat¬ 
tening oxen and Iheep; feeding cows, horfes, and hogs; 
and keeping ewes and lambs in a very fuperior manner, 
late in the lpring, after turnips were gone : but not- 
withhanding thefe great advantages, he gave the cul¬ 
ture up : from which we may conclude a deficiency in 
value. “ In feveral experiments (though not altoge¬ 
ther determinate), I found the valuer upon an average 
of all applications, to be 13d. a bulhel, heaped mea- 
fure; cllimating which at 7olb. weight, the ton is 


put up, they will be completely fattened in too Carrots, 
days. At this rate, 10 wethers will, in 100 days, “v—— 
eat 11 tons, or very little more than one moderate acre.. 

Now, let it be remembered, that it is a good acre of 
turnips which will fatten eight fuch wethers, the com¬ 
mon Norfolk calculation : from which it appears, that 
one acre of carrots are, for ihispurpofe, of more value 
than twoof turnips. Further, let us fuppofe horfes fed 
with them inflead of oats : to top, cart, and pack up, 

10 tons of carrots, I know may be done for 20s.—an 
acre, therefore (other expences included) cofts L. j. 

Fifty pounds weight of carrots are an ample allowance- 
for a horfe a day : ten tons, at that rate, lafl three 
horfes for five months. But this L. 5 laid out in oats 


L. 1, 14a.” The following are the valuations of fe- at 16s. per quarter, will purchafe little more than fix 


veral gentlemen of the value of carrots in the way of quarters ; which will lafl three horfes, at two bulhels 
fattening cattle ; each per week, no more than two months ; a moft 


per ton. 

Mr Mellifh of Blytli a general valuation of 

horfes, cows, and hogs, - L 1 o o 

Mr Stovin of Ooncafter, hogs bought lean, 

fatted, and fold off, - -400 

Mr Moody ofRatford, oxen fatted, and the 

account accurate, - - I o o 

Mr Taylor of Bifrons, faving of hay and 

corn in feeding horfes, - - 100 

Mr Le Grand of Afh, fattening wethers, 013 9 

Sir John Hoby Mill of Bifham, fattening 

hogs, - - - - 1 6 o.- 

Mr Billingfley, for fattening hogs, - 1 13 o 

Some other gentlemen whom our author confulted, : 
could not make their carrots worth any thing : fo.t hat, 
on the whole, it appears a matter of the utmoft doubt, 
fo contradictory are the accounts whether the culture 
of carrots be really attended with any profit or not. 
Thus Sir John Mill, by fattening hogs, makes.L. 1, 6s. 
and Mr Stovin L. 4 ; but others could not fatten hogs 
upon them at all: and forne of Mr Young’s neighbours 
told him, that carrots were good for nothing except to 
fcour hogs to death. The experiment of Mr Le Grand 
upon wethers appeared to be madewiththegreatefl ac¬ 
curacy ; yet two circumftancesfeem to militate againft 
it. 1. The Iheep were put lean to them ; whereas it is 
a fad well known, that if they are not half fat when put 
to turnips no.profit will refult; and it is poffible that 
the cafe may be the fame with carrots. 2.. He gave 
them alfo as much fine hay as-they would eat. 

68 In this uncertain flare of the matter, the only thing 

New expe- tihat can be done is to make a number of experiments 
nmentsre- w j t j 1 as muc h accuracy as poffible, in order to afeertain 
tommen - ^ rea j ya j u ^ p er [otl . an j our ail tl 10 r endeavours to 
fhow, that there is no danger, of loling much by expe¬ 
riments of this kind. “ I have Ihown (fays he), that 
they are to be cultivated for L. 4 per acre, left on the 
ground for fheep. Suppofe the crop-only, two bulhels 
at 7olb. each, per rod, 320 per acre, or ten tons ; it 
will readily be agreed, that fuch a produce is very low. 
to calculate upon, lince 2.0 tons are common among ; 
carrot cultivators. It appears from Mr Le Grand’s- 
experiments, that a wether worth L. 2, 5s. eats iblb. 
of carrots, and four pounds of hay per day: dropping 
the hay, and calculating for fheep of lefs that half that 
fize (which aremuch more common),it will be perhaps 
an ample allowance to affign them I2lb. of carrots a 
day. If they are, as they ought to be, half far. when 

2 > 


enormous inferiority to the carrots.” g 

In the fame volume, p. 187. Mr YounggiVesan ac- p.xperi- 
count of another experiment made by himfelfon the went on. 
feeding of lambs with carrots. The quantities they eat feeding 
varied excellively at different times; thirty-fix of them Iam M witlk. 
confumed from five to ten buffielsper day ; but on an 
average, he rates themat fourbuihelsof jd.pounds per 
day. In all they confumed 407 bulhels from Novem¬ 
ber to April, when they were fold and killed fat. At 
putting upon the carrots, the lambs were valued only at 
L. 18, but were fold in April at L. 25, 4s.; fo that the 
value of the carrots was exactly L.7, 4s.; or about 4d.. 
per bulhel. This price he fuppofes to be fufficient to 
induce any one to attempt the culture of carrots, as- 
thus he would have a clear profit of 40s. per acre ; 

“ which (fays he) is greater, than can attend the belt 
wheat crops in this kingdom.” The land onwhiqhthe 
carrots grew was fown next year with barley, and pro- 
duced.the cleans!! in theparilh ; which contradidlsan 
allertion our author had heard, that carrots make land 
foul. The grafs upon which the Iheep were fed with, 
the carrots, and which araonnred.to about an acre,was 
very little improved for the crop ofliay in 1781,owing 
to the drynefs of the feafon ; but in 1782 was greatly 
fuperior to the reft of the field, and more improved in 
quantity : “ for, inftead of an indifferent vegetation, 
feattered thick with the centaur.ga fcabiofa, lilago,. 
rhinanthus, crifta galli, and linum catharticum,with 
mher plants of little value, it encouraged a very beau¬ 
tiful ffieet of the bell plants that can appear in a 
meadow, viz. thelathyrns pratenfis, acbillea mille¬ 
folium, trifolium repens, trifolium ocbroleucrum, tri¬ 
folium. alpeftie, and the plantago lanceolata,. 

In the fame volume of the Bath Papers, p. 22 7, Mr Carrots 
Billingfley gives an account of the comparative profit compared, 
of carrots and cabbages. Oftheformer, however,he with cab- 
obtained only feven tons 1,5 cm.peracrc ; the cabbages ba S es : 
produced 36 tons: neverthelefs, according to him, the 
profir of the former was L. 5, 8s.; of the latter, only 
L. 3> us. In a.paper on the culture of carrots by Mr 
Kirby of Ipfwich, vol. 3. p. 84. informs us, that he 
never determined the weight of an acre, but reckons 
the produce from 200 to yoo bulhels; which, at 
56 lb. to the bulhel, is from five. to. ten tons and an 
half. In the fame volume, p.320, the Rev. Mr On- ;r 
ley feems to prefer the culture of carrots to potatoes. Culture of 
“ However valuable (fays he) from eafe of culture, and carrotspre- 
greatnefs of produce, to the poor, efpeciallyin all fmall to ' 
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Carrots, (pots, I doubt, unlefs near great towns, whether, on a 

■- J -- tanning plan, potatoes be fo eligible as other herbage 

or roots ; efpecially as carrots, which I cannot but/»r- 
n.ife (for my trials are too triv.al to venture bolder lan¬ 
guage), deferve every encouragement, even on foils hi- 
i herto thought too heavy for them—1 am from expe¬ 
rience convinced, that an acre of carrots will double in 
the quantum, of equally hearty proyender, the product 
of an acre of oats ; and from the nature of their vege¬ 
tation, the nice mode of cultivation, and even of taking 
them up (all of which, expenlive as they are, bear a 
very inferior proportion to the value ofamedium crop), 
muft leave the land,efpecially if taken ofFitin an early 
period, fo mellow for the plough, as to form a feed- 
bed for barley equal to any fallow tilth.” 

Mr Onley’s delideratum was a fnbflitute for oats to 
feed horfes ; of which great numbers are kept in his 
county (Effex). Potatoes,heobferves, are excellent for 
[mail pork, when baked or boiled, mixed with a little 
barley-meal; but for large hogs, they are moll profi¬ 
tably given raw, if thefe have at the fame time the 
lhack of the barn door in the threlhing feafon, &c. In 
the 5th volume he refumes the fubj edl, and acquaints us, 
that he applied a fingle acre ixt his bean-field to the cul¬ 
ture of carrots., which generally produced 40ohulheis; 
and this he confiders as afmall produce. “ I am, how¬ 
ever, fenfibie (fayshe) that they will amply repay eve¬ 
ry expence of the fine!! culture; and lhould,from their 
extenlive utility on found, deep, and friable land, be 
every where attempted. Some of my neighbours, who 
have been induced to try them on rather a larger fcale, 
with finer culture,and frefherfoiL, have railed from 6oo 
to 900 bulhels per acre, and applied them more profi¬ 
tably, as well as more generally, than any other winier- 
74 herbage, to deer, fiieep, bullocks, cows, and horfes. 
Superior to At thelowefl calculation, from our little rrials,they are 
turnips and computed to exceed turnips in value one-third, as to 
oats ‘ quantity of food ; but are far fuperior in what arifes 
from convenience for the liable; where to us they feem 
to be a fubllitute for corn to all horfes, at leafl fuch as 
are not ufed in any quick work; and partially fo with 
corn for thofe that are.” 

In making a comparifon betwixt the profit on oats 
andcarrots, Mr Onleyfinds thelatterexceed bynolefs 
than L a. 15s. 8d. per acre. His method of cultivation 
is to fovv them in March or April; to hoe them three 
times, harrowing after each hoeing. Sometimes he 
leaves them in the ground till after Chriftmas, taking 
them up as wanted ; but of late he takes them up in 
Odtober, in dry days, putting them diredtly into fmail 
upright cocks of 10 bulhels each, covered entirely with 
the tops cut off.—Thus they appear to dry better than 
in any other way, and bear the weather with very little 
lofs. If, after being thus dried, they are carried into 
any barn or (lied, it will be better, if they are in large 
quantities, not to pack them clofe, on account of the 
danger of heating, but rather to throw them promifeu- 
oully into heaps, with a little Itraw over them. When 
perfeftly dry, they do not in general require any waft¬ 
ing, except for horfes regularly kept in the liable. 

Sect. VII. Turnips. 

These have long been in fuch general ufe as food 
for cattle, that the profit 911 railing them might be rea- 
lonably thought to be altogether certain; neverthelefs. 


Mr Young, in the paper already quoted, informs 11s, Turnips. 

that “ turnips dungedfor are univerfallyalofmgcrop; --^-- 

for if they are llated from 30s. to 40s. an acre, Thef/cul 
their value does not amount to the dung alone which ture'gene- 
isfpread for potatoes; yet the latter pays that duhg, all ra li y tt- 
other expences, and leaves a profit fometimes conlider- tended 
able. 1 admit that turnips fed upon the land will pre- with »• 
pare better for corn ; but that is by no means the quef- P rofit - 
tion. Would not the dung raifed in the farm-yard by 
the confumptionof the potatoes, fuppoling it fpread on 
the potato acre, make the produce more than the tur¬ 
nip one ? I have' no doubt but it would give a fuperi- 
ority. But turnips are liable to great failures,and can¬ 
not be relied on late in the fpring; potatoes may ; and 
are applicable to ufes to which the other root cannot be 
applied.”—In the fecund volume of the Bath Papers, 
p. 101. we have a comparative account of the value of Compared 
turnips, turnip-rooted cabbage, and lucerne, as food for with other 
cattle. The refult of this writer’s obfervations is, that vegetables 
“ when fiieep are allowed as many turnips as they can 33 f° r 
eat (which ihould always be thecafewhen they are fat : cattle ' 
tening), they will, on an average, eat near 20 pouhds 
each in 24 hours—An acre of turnips tw ice hoed, wilj, 
if the lajid be good, produce about 50 tons ; which 
will, on the above calculation, maintain 100 Ihcep 5% 
days. The Iheep mentioned weigh 20 pounds per quar¬ 
ter—An aepe of turnip-rooted cabbage will maintain 
100 Iheep for a month, and,fometimes five weeks ; but 
an acre of Scots cabbages will maintain 200 . Iheep a 
full month.” The number fed by lucerne is not der 
termined. 

The greatelt difadvantage which attends a crop of ^ 
turnips, is their being fo ready to be damaged by the The fly 
fly, which fometimes deftroys them fo completely, that ooeafions 
they mull be fown over again two or three times the great in¬ 
fame feafon, and even this withoutany certainty of fuc- conv eni- 
cefs. Innumerable methods of avoiding this evil have ^ 

been projected, which may nil be reduced to the fol- CU * 
lowing daffies.: 1. Steeping the feed in certain liquids, " 

2. Fumigation of the fields with the fmoke of certain 
herbs. 3. Rolling. 4. Strewing foot, lime, alhes, &c. 
on the furface of the ground. It is very difficult, how¬ 
ever, to determine, with any degree of certainty,.whe¬ 
ther remedies of this kind are effectual or not; becaufe 
fometimes the turnips are not injured though no pre¬ 
caution has. been made ufe of: and when this happens 
to be the cafe, after the ufe of any fuppofed preven¬ 
tative, the preservation of the crop is aferibed to the ufe 
of that preventative, whether it be really efficacious 
or not.—The virtues of fleeps feem to have been fully -5 

afeertained by Mr Winter Charlton near Briftol, of Whether 
whofe experiments an account is given in the Tranf- keeps for 
adlions of the Society for Encouraging Arts, vol. 5, turnipfeed 
The feeds were of the Dutch kind, fowed on beds iq be of an T 
the kitchen-garden in drills about 12 inches diftant, an ufe ‘ 
inch and a half deep, on the 1 ith of May 1 786. The 
beds had been prepared with rotten dung in May 1785, 
and afterwards fown with cabbages. The quality of 
the turnips is exhibited in the following table ; the 
bell being marked 1; and thofe of inferior quality, 

2, 3, &c. The obfervations were taken on the 26th 
of June. 

Seed without any preparation, - - - 1 

fteeped ill train-oil, flourilhed extremely, 
fieeped in linfeed-oil, fomewhat inferior, 1 

Seed 


4 




Turnips. Seed mixed with foot and water, - - 2 

——v- with drainings of a dung hill, - 2 

with elder and barton draining, - 2 

with foot, - - - 3 

with elder leaf juice, - - 3 

with elder and barton draining, foot 
being fowed over the covered drills, 3 
with ditto, and lime fowed over the 
drills, - 3 

fowed with foot fcattcred over, and then 

covered, .... 3 

with barton-draining, - - 4 

an eiJer-bulh drawn over when the 
plants appeared, - - - 4 

with it ale human urine very few plants 
appeared 

With (lackedlime featteredover,and then 
covered, very few plants appeared, 


with elder, barton-draining, and 
Hacked lime, very few plants ap¬ 
peared, 

with lime and barton-draining did 
not vegetate. 


Another fet of experiments was made with the 
green Norfolk turnip, drilled an inch and an half deep, 
the rows one foot didant,on beds eight feet three inches 
long, and two feet wide ; hall a drachm of feed allowed 
for each bed, Iteepedandmixed with various fubdances 
like the former. The feeds were drilled upon un¬ 
manned ground on the 20th of June 1786, and the 
obfervation made on the 17th of July. None of the 
beds were found free from the ravages of the fly ; but 
the feeds which had been deeped in train-oil and lin- 
fced-oilwere much more free from this injury than the 
others. The linfeed-oil, as in the former experiment, 
was found inferior to the train-oil, which was fuppofed 
to have been owing,to its being kept in a bottle that 
had formerly held oil of turpentine. The leaves of the 
fteeped feeds were of a much darker green than the 
others, appeared twice as thick in bulk and luxuriancy, 
and the plants were conliderably larger than thofe of 
the other kinds. The fubftances mixed with the reft 
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were foaper’s alhes, wood-allies, pounded gun-powder, 
brimdone, (lacked lime, foot, barton-draining ; fome- 
times mixed together in various proportions, and fome- 
times with the addition of a portion of lifted mud. 

Tbefe experiments fliow, that no dependence can be 
had on fleeps or mixtures of any kind with the turnip- 
feed ; though the train-oil and liufecd-oil feern greatly 
to have for-.arded the vegetation of the plant, it does 
not appear that fumigation J has ever been, tried ; nor 
indeed does it feem eafy to be tried in fuch a manner 
as might enfure fuccefs.—In the fourth volume of the 
Bath Papers, Mr Gullet of Devonlhire gives fuch di¬ 
rections for performing the operation as lie thinks would 
be productive of fuccefs —In a preceding paper he had 
explained the good effects of fumigating orchards ; but 
the cafe with tliefe muff be very confiderably different 
from a field of turnips. The trees in an orchard are 
elevated above the ground, and the fmoke naturally a- 
feends, and is blown along their tops : but in fumigating 
a large field of turnips, it muft creep along the ground 
in fitch a manner as is by no means agreeable to its na- 
vol. viir. 


ture ; and without an exceflive degree of labour, as Well Turnip*. 

as a vaft quantity of burning materials, there cannot be -“-*' 

the Icall hope of fuccefs. Mr Gullet’s directions are as 
follow : “ If the turnip-ground be fpaded and burnt, or 
the weeds, &c. burnt without fpading, the fumigation 
thereby may fuffice to chafe fuch of the winged tribe 
from thence as are then there; but in all cafes, when the 
field is ploughed and ready for fowing, let heaps be 
made at different places and intervals round by the 
hedges and boundaries of the turnip-ground, and fonia 
few fcattered through the field ; then, as loon as the 
feed is fown, let the heaps on the windward fide and 
the fcattered ones be lighted and kept (mothering du¬ 
ring the continuance of the wind in that quarter ; the 
lefs the fire, and the more the fmoke, the better. Should 
the wii:d happen to fbift, thofe heaps on the quarter it 
fhifts to mud then be lighted and kept fmothering in 
like manner ; fo that, during the growth of the tender 
turnip leaf, and until it becomes rough and out of all 
danger, this fumigation and fmoke, over and icrofs the 
field, mud bs continued from one quarter to the other ; 

•which, I venture to alien, will effectually deter and pre¬ 
vent any wingedinfeft- tribe from approaching the tur¬ 
nip-ground ; nay more, if there already, it would mod 
completely drive them from thence, as fuch delicately- 
formed infects (which can only feedonthe mod tender 
leaf) would be ill able to continue long in fuch a fmother 
of fire and fmoke. The confequence is obvious and cer¬ 
tain, that if the fly be kept from approaching the field, 
the turnip-crop is lafe ; and few, I believe, willdifagree 
with me, that prevention is better than remedy.” 

Our author does not fay that he has ever tried this 
method with turnips ; but lays great drefs upon his 
fuccefs in a fimilar experiment with cabbages, in or¬ 
der to preferve them from the caterpillar. To make 
the matter more fure, however, he recommends the 
trailing of a built of elder over the turnip field at the 
time of harrowing or brulhing in the feed: but this re¬ 
medy has by numberlefs experiments been found in- 
fignificant, and by thofe above related feems even to 
be pernicious : fo that whatever good efftCts we can 
expeCt from this method, mud depend on the fumiga¬ 
tion alone ; and even this is attended with, very great 
uncertainties; as has already been obferved. . 

Rolling promifes to be of fervice when the young q£ r oii; B g. 
turnipsare attacked by fnails,which frequently dedroy 
them ; but it cannot be fuppofed to have much effeCt 
in dedroying flies, thefe being too numerous and too 
minute to be effectually crufhed by the roller ; and in¬ 
deed, though this lias been frequently recommended, 
we have no decilive proofs of its having ever been at¬ 
tended with any good effeCt. 

The drewing of loot, lime, alhes, &c. upon the 
ground, have been determined ineffectual by the expe¬ 
riments already related, at lead when applied before 
r.be turnips come up ; and there feenis to be little hope 
of their proving more effectual even whenapplied after 
thecrop has appeared above-ground. We may argue 
indeed d pri-.ri about the talte cr fmell of foot, lime. 

See. being difagreeable to infects ; but of this we have 
no proof: and even though this were the cafe, the leaf 
foon emerges from under this covering, or the infeCts 
will feed on the under part of the leaves, where thefe 
fubdances cannot lie. 11 is evident, therefore, that very 
5 B little 
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Turnips, little can be expedted from any of the methods hitlier- 

'-v- to propofed either by way of cure or prevention. Tlie 

more probable methods are, 

i. To fow the turnips at fuch a feafon of the year, 

79 that they may be well grown before the fly makes its 
Early fow- appearance. In the Bath Papers, vol. iv. p. 132. Mr 
ing recom- \yiujpgy obferves, that, in order to procure food for 
mended. t | lc ; r catt i e j n t h e fpring before the grafs is grown, far¬ 
mers are obliged to poflpone the fowing of turnips be¬ 
yond the natural time of vegetation ; but were turnips 
to be fown in April, as foon as the feafon would per¬ 
mit, it is very probable that there would be as great a 
crop of them as of other vegetables ufually fown in thefe 
months. On accountof the delay infowing, however, 
for thereafou already mentioned, thefuccefs of the far¬ 
mer becomes exceedingly precarious,unlefsheisfo for¬ 
tunate as to have a few rainy days, or cloudy weather 
and frequent Ihowers, foon after the feed is fown : and 
this our author fuppofes to be the true reafon why the 
turnip is a more uncertain article than any other. But 
though fpeculations of this kind have a great fliow of 
probability, there is not any experiment hitherto pub- 
lifhed, even by our author liimfelf, by which the truth 
of them can be abfolutely afcertained. Our author, 
however, is of opinion, that none of the common me¬ 
thods propofed can anfwer any good purpofe, farther 
than as by means of them the vegetation of the plant 
may be invigorated. Mr Wimpey recommends alhes, 
foot, or a rich cornpod of lime and dung, ufed in fuffi- 
cient quantities ; but the method of tiling them is, ei¬ 
ther to fow them with the feed, or rather by them- 
felves immediately before, and to harrow them well 
in, that they may be completely incorporated with the 
foil. This for the moll part would fo invigorate and 
encourage the growth of the plants, as to be an over¬ 
go match for the molt vigorous attacks of the fly. 

Sowing a 2. Another method propofed for fecuring turnips 
greatquan- from the fly, is by fowing fuch a quantity of feed as 
>ity of feed, will be more than fufEcienr for the confumpt of the iu- 
fedts. This we find recommended in a letter to the 
Bath fociety by 3 gentleman-farmer in Elfex, vol. ii. 
p. 238. His method is to make the land clean and 
fine as foon as the feafon will permit, and to fow four 
pints per acre, It may be objected, that if the fly does 
not take them, the plants will Hand fo thick that they 
cannot ealily be hoed ; bur this may be obviared by har- 
-rowing them firft, which will make them fit for the 
hoe. There can be no expedtation of a crop if the fly 
takes them when only a pint of feed is fown per acre ; 
.but this gentleman remarks, that he has not in any one 
indance miffed of a crop whenhefowed four pints; be- 
caufe, though the fly has fometimes dedroyed more 
than one hal f, and much damaged the other, (till there 
was a fufiiciein number left behind. He alfo agrees 
■with other of the Society’s correfpondents, that the 
ground lltould be well dunged and manured previous to 
the fowing of turnips, as this makes them grow vigo- 
roufly, fo that they quickly get into the rough leaf, in 
8» which (late the fly will not touch them. 

Manuring l n the fame volume, a gentleman of Norfolk remarks. 


in autunm jjjg.,. manuring the ground in autumn for turnips is pre- 
prefonfofo fmWc to the doing fo in fpring. This difcovery he 
auinurc^ made in confequence of the following accident .—“A 
neighbouring farmer, nothavingafufficient quantity of 
.manure for all his turnip land, was under the neceility 
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offowingfour acres unmanured. The tffedt was, that Turnips. 

the turnips of the manured part of the land were -v—' 

irtoflly eatenoff by the fly, while four acres unmanured 
efcaped without injury. 1 ’ In confequence of having 
obferved this, the gentleman made a limilar experi¬ 
ment,by manuringfiveacreswell forturnips,and tilling 
three acres and an half in the ufual way without any 
manure. Themanuredcrops were almod all dedroyed 
by the fly, fo that he was obliged to fow moll of the 
land over again. The three acres and an half which 
had no manure were entirely free from injury, though 
the plants were much fmaller than thofe of the manu¬ 
red ground which came up. Not content with this 
trial, however, he repeated the experiment, by manu¬ 
ring fix acres of wheat ftubble in autumn, ploughing it 
in immediately, and leaving it to incorporate with the 
earthduring the winter : the turnips which grew upon 
this were as large as if the ground had been manured 
in the fpring. This experiment was repeated with fur- 
priling fuccefs in two fucceeding years ; whence he 
infers, that the fly is either engendered in the new 
dung or enticed by it. But when the manure is laid 
on in autumn it loofes its noxious qualities, though it 
flill retains its nutritive ones.—This conclufton, how¬ 
ever, does not appear to be well founded ; for it is cer¬ 
tain from undoubted experience, that turnips which 
have been well manured in the common way, have 
fometimes efcaped any injury; while others, which 
have got no manure at all, have been almoft totally 
delfroyed. Another material advantage, however, 
which this correfpondent obferves is to be derived 
from manuring in autumn is, that‘all the feeds con¬ 
tained in the manure, and which are of cottrfe carried 
on the land with it, vegetate almoft immediately, and 
are moftly killed by the cold of the fucceeding win¬ 
ter, while the few that remain can fcarce efcape de- 
drudtion from the ploughlhare. 

Mr Wimpey is alfo of opinion, that it is proper to Mr Wim- 
fowalarge quantity of feed; but thinks two pounds will pey’s opi- 
be fufiicient for an acre. A few ounces indeed would nion of 
be fufiicient to flock the land ; but as the article is fo fowing a 
precarious, he thinks it by far the fafelt way to al- £. reat ^“ a ”" 
low feed in plenty, and reduce the plains afterwards Ut ^ 0 ee 
by harrowing. He obferves alfo, that it is of great 
confequence to have feed both good in quality and of 
the belt fpeeies. He prefers the large and green top¬ 
ped, as being the molt fweet and juicy ; others give 
the preference to the red or purple-topped, as being 
hardier : but at any rate, the feed from the largeft and 
fined tranfplanted turnips, of whatever fort, is greatly G fthe 
to be preferred, even though it lltould cod double or quality of 
treble the price. Such as is fold by the feedfmen in the feed- 
London he found generally of a mixed kind, and often 
ingreat part not worth cultivating. “ Whetherplants 
from new or old feed are mod fecure front the depre¬ 
dations of thefly (fayshe), isperhaps a quedion which 
cannot be ealily determined even by experiment ; for 
concomitantcircumdancesarefrequently fo much more 
operative and powerful, as to render the difference be¬ 
tween them,if there be any, imperceptible. It is, how¬ 
ever, known to every practical man, that new feed 
fprouts or vegetates feveral days before old ; and I 
think more vigoroufly.; aud it is equally well known, 
that the healthy and vigorous plants efcape the fly, 
whenthedintedand lickly feldomorneverelcapethem. 

It 
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Turnips. It (hould feem then, that new feed, cxterisparibus, is 

-more fecare from the fly than old ; and for my own 

84 ufe I would always prefer it.” 

Of lowing 3. The fowing of turnips along with other grain, 
turnips —This, of all others, feents to be the moil eligible and 
with other efficacious. In the fecond volume of Bath Papers, 
gram. p < 2IO> an Hertfordlhire correfpondent gives an ac¬ 
count of the fuccefs of an experiment of drilling tur¬ 
nips with wheat. A fmall Held of fpring-wheat was 
drilled in rows tvvo feet apart s and in the month of 
May turnips were fown by hand in the intervals. 
They came up very well, and were thinned once by the 
hoe. The crop of wheat turned out better than ano- 
^ lth ther field of the fame foil fown broadcaft in autumn, 
* eat ‘ though it ripened fomewhat later. The turnips were 
no other way injured by cutting it, than having fome 
of the large leaves trodden down by the reapers. Af¬ 
ter harveft the weeds were cut up round the turnips 
with a hand-hoe, and they grew very large and vigo¬ 
rous. They were of the purple and white long kind, 
and the crop proved nearly as good as the fame land 
produced in common. An excellent crop of barley and 
gg clover was got from the fame field afterwards. 

Mr Ander. In the third volume of the fame work we find an ac- 
don’sexpe- count of feveral fuccefsful experiments in fowiug tur- 
riments of nips between rows of beans. The advantages of this 
fowing method are ftrongly fet forth by R. P. Anderdon, Efq; 

leans WU ” W ^° mac * e *° me ex P er * ments > an d are as • 

a t y ou ma y h a v e a crop of beans and turnips on the 

fame field the fame year. 2. The bean crop being 
well horfe-hoed, no ploughing is wanted for turnips, 
for which the bell Norfolk farmers give five plough- 
ings. 3. It is hoed cheaper, more effe&ually, and con- 
fequently more profitably, than in any other way. 
4. The ground is kept clean from weeds. 5. It is in 
order for a Lent crop the fucceeding year with one 
earth. 6. The ground is kept in heart, if not impro¬ 
ved, by fallowing your alleys. 7. It brings the plant 
to perfeftion in poor ground, where it would not be¬ 
come fo otherwife. 8. It doubles the crop in any 
ground which Mr Anderdon has had experience of, 
9. You have the crops more within your own power in 
this than in any other meihod, let the feafons turn out 
as they will. 10. You may have on the fame ground 
a bean and turnip crop annually, if the land be fuit- 
able, and you think proper. 11. The clay farmer, by 
this mode, renders land which is naturally unfit for 
turnips, fo free and open by feafonable horfe-hoeings, 
8 . that it will bring this ufeful plant to great perfection.” 
Objections On this paper the fociety made fome remarks, and 
by the Bath Hated the following obj editions: 1. The fame foil can- 
Society. not be proper for both crops. Scotch cabbages are 
more adapted for a bean foil; and they wifhed him to 
repeat the experiment with cabbages inftead of turnips 
betwixt his beans. 2. The Norfolk farmers rarely ufe 
more than three plougings for turnips, inftead of five, 
as Mr Anderdon represents, unlefs the ground be full 
of couch-grafs. 3. They think him too (anguine in 
his expectations of having double crops on the fame 
field. 4. Nothing renders a clay foil fofree and open 
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as to have it expofed to frofls and (now by being laid Turnips. 

up in high ridges in January and February; but, on -- 

Mr Anderdon’s plan, this cannot be done, unlefs the 
turnips are lelfened in value by being fed off in au¬ 
tumn. gg 

Thefe flriCtures were fent to Mr Anderdon before MrAnder- 
the papers were printed, but did not make any alter- don’sreply. 
ation in his opinion ; and he replied to the following 
purpofe : 

l.The fame foil cannot be proper for beans and turnips , 

See. —Granted.—But had Mr Anderdon adhered rigo- 
roufly to this rule, he would have fowed no turnips at 
all, not having on his farm any foil altogether proper 
for that crop; “ but (fays he) while I can get in 
lingle rows, four feet afunderor more, from half a do¬ 
zen to half a fcore tons of turnips per acre, after, or ra¬ 
ther between, a crop of beans in my heavy lands, 1 fhall 
feel that produCt here more beneficial than to drop 
the mode. 1 believe the medium of the two, fo far 
as I can judge by the eye or get information, to be 
fuperior to the average produce of prepared fallow tur¬ 
nip crops in 10 miles round me.”—G11 this the Society 
make the following remarks: “ The queftion here is, 

Whether, if inftead of turnips, Mr Anderdon had plant¬ 
ed his beans two feet diftant only, the extra produce ©f 
his crop would not have exceeded in value that of his 
turnips? We think they would, as thefe intervals 
would freely admit his horfe hoe between the beans.” 

Mr Anderdon then proceeds to acquaint the com¬ 
mittee, that he had tried the experiment as they wifil¬ 
ed with Scotch cabbages inftead of turnips betwixt 
the rows of beans j but the crop of the turnips was fo- 
much preferable, that hefound himfelfinclined tofup- 
pofe the cabbage would not get to fo great perfection 
there as to be profitably introduced on a large fcale, 
for want of the great quantity of dung neceffary for 
that crop, and which could not be procured in that 
part of the country. He further remarks in favour 
of turnips, that they have an abundance of very fmall 
lateral fibrous roots, which run fo far in fearch of 
food, and feed as ravenoufly where they can penetrate, 
as thofe of almoft any other vegetable ; arid the plant 
certainly derives more nouriftiment from thofe than 
from its tap-root (a). Thofe fine fibrous roots, almoft: 
imperceptible to the eye, ifliie chiefly from the apple 
or body of the turnip, and get into the richeft part of 
the foil near the furface, and will bring the plants to 
a confiderable magnitude in heavy lands adapted to 
beans, when mellowed by the horfe hoe. Some of his 
turnips weighed ten pounds each : and if he could have 
only two fuch turnips on every fquare yard, it would 
be at the rate of 43 totis per acre. 

2. The Committee doubt of the poffibility of doubling the 
crop. Mr Anderdon gives the following explanation-. 

“ I have made many comparative trials on turnips be¬ 
tween this mode and broad call fowing, and always 
found on my ground the horfe hoed crops the belt. 

But here, in denoting the benefits of the horfe-hoe 
by its doubling a crop, I wifli to be underftood, that if, 
in foil: like mine , a crop be drilled, leaving proper in- 
5 B 2 tervals 
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(a) Here the Society remark, that this is not the cafe with thofe kinds of turnips which grow chiefly 
■above ground, and which are generally the beft crops, and nioft capable of refilling the frofts* 
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tervals for horfe-hoeing, and one part be horfe-hoed 
the other not, the horfe-hoed part will double the 
other in product.” 

Mr Anderdon, in the courfe of his reply to the 
committee, gives an account of another experiment 
he made in confequence of being deficient in winter 
fodder for his cattle. By this neceffity he was induced 
to fow turnips wherever he could; and on the 18 th 
of July drilled a finglc row betw een his drilled wheat. 
On the 20th and 22d of Auguft he drilled four rows 
of winter vetchesin each interval between the turnips, 
at the rate of lefs than one peck and three quarters of 
feed to an acre. “ The turnip crop Hays he) is 
very acceptable, and my vetches fucceed beyond my 
warmed expectation ; are thick enough, and give me 
the pleafing profpedt and hope, that I lhall not, when 
my dry meat is gone, want a feafonable fupply of ear¬ 
ly green fodder that will laft me till my lucerne comes 
on.” 

This fubjedt is further conlidered in the fame vo¬ 
lume by Mr Pavier, who viewed Mr Anderdon’s tur¬ 
nips, and gave in a report of them to the committee. 
He fuppofes a crop of beans drilled in fmgle rows at 
four feet diftance, and the turnips drilled in the inter¬ 
vals, according to Mr Anderdon’s method, there will 
then be four rows of iyfeet in length to make afquare 
perch ; whereas Mr Anderdon’s rows were only 15 
feet 8 inches in length ; and this difparity in length 
will make a difference of weight on a perch from 230 
to 249 pounds, ond on an acre from 16 tons 8 cwt. 

2 qrs. 81 b. Mr Anderdon’s produce, to 17 tons 15 
cwt. 2 qrs. 241b.—Each turnip at this diftance ( viz . 
four feet from row to row, and nine inches in the rows) 
muft occupy a fpace of three fquare feet; confequent- 
ly the greateft number produced on an acre muft be 
14,520; but if fown in broadcaft, twice hoed, and the 
diftance on an average 15 inches, each turnip will then 
occupy little more than one foot and an half, and the 
number produced on an acre may be about 27,920; an 
excefs which may reafonably be luppofed to overba¬ 
lance the value of the beans, let us fuppofe the crop 
as great as we can reafonably do. Thus far the argu¬ 
ment fecms to lie againft this method of cultivating 
beans and turnips together : but on the other hand, Mr 
Pavier confxders it probable that the expence of drilling 
and horfe-hoeing the beans, together with drilling the 
turnips in the manner Mr Anderdon did, muft be con- 
liderably lefs than that of fallowing and preparing the 
ground, and fowing the turnips in broad-caft ; to 
which we muft likewife add the facility of hoeing 
the dribs in comparifon of the broad caft. But be- 
Jides thefe, the great advantage ariling from this me¬ 
thod, and which, if certain, gives it a decided fupe- 
riority, is, “ the great chance, if not an almoft cer¬ 
tainty, of preferving the turnips from the depredations 
of the fly.” Mr Pavier was inclined to think that this 
muft be the cafe, as Mr Anderdon had fuch crops re¬ 
peatedly without any damage of that blind : but the 
committee differ from him, and think that this muft 
have proceeded from fome oiher caufe; though they 
do not aflign any reafon for this opinion. “ The 
principal point (fays Mr Pavier), in determining 
this queftion, feems to me to be this: if the crop of 
beans drilled as above, after deducting the feed, and 
fome additional expence in taking the crop off the 
ground without injuring the turnips, can be, one year 
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with another, fuppofed to be as valuable as the quail- Turnips. 

tity of turnips that might be reafonably expefted in '---' 

the broad-caft method more than in the other, I Ihould 
not hefitate todeclareinfavourof drillingbctween the 
beans.” 

Thus far the argument feems to be carried on a 
priori . Mr Wimpey, ill the letter already quoted, 
inclines tothe practice of fowingturnips between beans 
planted in rows. “ It exa&ly correfponds (fays he) 
with all my obfervations on the fuccefsful vegetation 
of that root. A confiderable degree of moifture is 
neceflary to the rapid vegetation of that very juicy 
root, and nothing retains moifture equal to ftiade ; 
and fliade can be obtained and fecurcd by no means - 
fo effectually on a large fcale as in the intervals 
of tall growing plants, as beans or wheat planted 
in drills.” The fuccefs of Mr Bult of Kingfton 
near Taunton, leaves little room to doubt of the pro¬ 
priety of the method, and its fuccefs in preventing the 
fly. The beans were planted in drills not quite two 
feet afunder,on iwoplowings, horfe hoed three times, 
and the turnips fown in the intervals at the laft hoeing. 

The field meafured fix acres and a quarter, and w 7 as a 
very good clayey foil, but had not been manured, nor 
had any drefling laid upon it for fix years before. It 
produced this year three quarters of beans per acre, 
and 37 tons 5 cwt. of turnips. This field was alf» 
viewed by Mr Pavier, who makes the following ob¬ 
fervations upon it. 1. The turnips were fown promif- 
cuoufly among the beans at the laft hoeing, v.'hicli 
wasgiveriaboutmidfummer ; from which time nothing 
was done but drawing off the beans and carrying them 
off the land. 2. The crop of beans was believed to 
be confiderably above 20 bufliels per acre, which is 
much more than were produced by any other method 
that feafon in the neighbouring part of the country; 
and as Mr Pavier had this account before he faw the 
turnip crop, he did not expedt any thing confiderable 
from the latter; but as it turned out, the produce muft 
be accounted highly profitable, when we confider that 
there was no crop loft, no preparation, drefling, nor 
any expence whatever, excepting the price of the feed 
and fowing it. 4. This he confiders as one of the 
ftrongeft recommendations of the drill hufbandry he 
ever knew or heard of; but he is of opinion that it 
never cananfwer except where the ground is perfectly 
clean and free from weeds, by the crops having been 
horfe-hoed for a few years before. 5. He thinks the 
beans ought to have been planted at wider intervals, 
by which the fun and air would be freely admitted, 
and the plants would alfo be lefs damaged by the ope¬ 
ration of the hoe. 9© 

Mr Pavier likewife informs the Society of two other Other ex- 
expe rimentsonafimilarplan ; butwith this difference, penment* 
that the turnips were fown among the beans at the fe- °”/° Wins 
cond horfe-hoeing. The turnip crops were very good, ^ 

and the beans more than doiible the value of thofc rai- beans, 
fed in the ufual mode of hufbandry. “ I think it is 
very evident (fays he), that the beans preferve the tur¬ 
nips from the fly; and as no expence or trouble attends 
the practice, I apprehend it will foon become more 
general.” The Society own, thatthe nncommonfuccefs 
of Bull’s experiment feems to militate at Icaft againft 
what they laid on Mr Anderdon’s letter; but they 
infift that the cafes are by no means fimilar. “ Though 
the land (fay they), in both inftances, is called a heavy 

elay t 
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Turnips, clay, they are very different. Mr Anderdon’s is poor, 

v-wet, and cold ; the other a good rich clay ; and we 

apprehend naturally mixed with a kind of marie, 
which is called cliy by perfous not thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the nice dillindtion of foils apparently 
alike, but very different in their nature. Our prin¬ 
ciple, therefore, that cold wet clay lands are unfuitable 
for turnips, remains unaffected by tit is experiment, 
and general practice confirms the truth of the theo¬ 
ry.” 

In another letter, Mr Favier gives a more particular 
account of the two other crops of beans and turnips 
raifed upon Mr Bolt’s plan. The beans were drilled 
in rows about 22 inches diflan; e, twice horfe-hoed, 
and the produce from about 25 to 30 bufhels the com¬ 
puted acre, or from 30 to 36 bulhels the flatute acre. 
The preceding fummer had been very unfavourable to 
beans, and the produce per acre in the common hufban- 
dry did not, on an average, equal a third part of this 
quantity. One of thefe crops was fuperior to that of 
Mr Bult: they were fown upon a field of nine com¬ 
puted acres on the 10th of June, after the fecond 
horfe-hoeir.g; but whether the fecond hoeing was per¬ 
formed too foon, the ground not clean, or whatever 
might be thecaufe, the beans were weeded twice by 
hand afterwards; and he is of opinion, that the turnips 
were fomewhat benefited by it. Mr Pavier was affured 
by a very intelligent farmer, that this was the befit 
crop of turnips he had ever feen. The turnip-feed in 
the other crop was put in between the rows of beans 
by a hand-drill; but the work was badly performed, 
the plants coming up in fome places vaflly too thick, 
and in others as much too thin ; but wherever they 
happened to be of a proper tliicknefs, the farmer told 
him it was one of the moft profitable crops he ever had. 
The foil was wet, heavy, and not very favourable for 
turnips. Hence Mr Favier deduces the following cott- 
clufious. 1. That with refpedl to beans in particular, 
the drilling and horfe-hoeing is vaflly fuperior to the 
common mode of hufbandry. 2. That the beans are 
undoubtedly a good prefervative of the turnips front 
the depredations of the fly. 3. That as by this me¬ 
thod no crop is loft, and confequently no rent, but a 
mere trifle of expence (if any) chargeable to the tur¬ 
nip crop, it muft be one of the moft profitable as well 
as the moft certain method of propagating that ufeful 

root ever yet praftifed_He ftill inlifts, however, that 

if he had an opportunity of tryinu this method, he 
would drill the beans in rows at a greater diftance, that 
the turnips might be band-hoed ealily; and that he 
fhould prefer the London tick-bean to any other, by 
reafon of their fhortnefs and being fuch bearers ; that 
he fhould alfo take off their tops as foon as the under 
bloftoms began to decay ; which, he fuppofes, would 
91 be of great fervice. . 

Inftrument We (hall clofe this differtation on the ufes and cul- 
for tranf- ture 0 f turnips with an account of an inftrument ufed 
planting j n jsjoffoijj f or tranfplanting them, and thus filling up 
turnips. t jj e g a p S frequently happen in fields from the 

Bath Pa- fadure of the plants in particular fpots. It is repre- 
pen, vol. fented on the margin ; and the conftruclion and mode 
>v. p. 126. 0 f u f in gj t i s obvious from the figure_When the tur¬ 

nips are to be transplanted, the workman holds the 
long handle with the left hand, and the (hurt one with 
the right hand drawn up. Put the inftrument then 


over the plant that is to be taken up, and with your Turnips, 
foot force it into the ground; then give it a twill ' v 
round, and by drawing it gently up, the eartli will 
adhere to the roots of the plant in a folid body ; then 
with another inftrument of the fame fize take the 
earth out where the plant is to be put, and bringing 
the inftrument with the plant in it, put it into the hole 
which has been made by the other; then keep your 
right hand fteady, and draw up your left, and the 
earth and plant will be left in the hole with the roots 
undifturbed. In this operation two men muft be em¬ 
ployed, each of them having an inftrument of the form 
reprefented 01 the margin. One matt takes up a plant 
while the other fills his inftrument with earth only, 
thereby making room for the dcpolkion of the pi tut; 
fo that the hole which is made by taking up the plant 
is filled with the etrtii taken out where the plant is to 
be put; which being depolited, he takes up a plant, 
and returns to the place lie firtl fet out from, the 
former man at the fame time returning with the earth 
oi ly : fo that each man is altenwtely the planter, and 
each being employed both ways, the work goes on __ , 
brifkly—This inftrument was the invention of Mr 
Cubitt Gray of Southrepps, Norfolk. \%r u Xf 

Turnips being the grand balls of the Norfolk hiif- 
bandry, Mr Marfhall gives a very particular account jjw- • ; ;f| 
of their culture in that county.—The fperies cukivi- V-k-of 
ted are, 1, Tiie common white Jlock, called in many k.kfjdjA 
places the Norfolk turnip. 2. The pur pi.: (lock is finni- 
lar to the former, but its rind is of a dark red or pur- ^ 
pie colour ; its fize in general fm.tiler, and its texture Norfolk 
clofer and firmer than that of the common white-ftock ; cultivation 
it alfo ftands the winter better, and is more fucculent of turnips., 
in the fpring, but it is not fo well relilhed by cattle 
as the former; whence it islefs generally cultivated. 

3. The pudding flock, the tankard-turnip of the Mid¬ 
land counties, is in fiiape fo perfectly different from 
the common fort, that it might be ranked as a diftinet 
fpecies. Itrifes in a cylindrical form, eight, ten, or 
twelve.inches high, (landing in a manner wholly above 
ground ; generally taking a rough irregular outline, 
and a fomewhat reclining pofture. It very much re- 
fembles the common turnip, and is by much its mod 
formidable rival. In many refpedls it feems to be fu¬ 
perior, particularly in being readily drawn, and eaten 
off by flieep with much lefs wafte than the common 
turnip—The difadvantage is, that they are liable to 
the attacks of froft, by reafon of their ftahdinn fo 
high above the furface of the ground ; fo that on the. 
whole, Mr Marihallconcludes, that the common white 
turnip is to be preferred to every other. 

In Norfolk, turnips are fown upon every fpecies of Advantage- 
arable land. Marl is found to be highly beneficial; of ufmg 
and by means of this manure, a foil naturally unfit marl - 
for turnips may be rendered proper for it. They fuc- 
ceed barley rather than any other crop; fome few arc 
fown on wheat or pea ftubble after harveft ; but this 94 
is not a general praftice. The manures in greateft Manures 
reputation for turnips are dung, with a greater ordifkrc.ot 
fmaller admixture of mould ; malt coombs are alfo kinds, 
good repute, and oil-cake is ufed by a few individuals ; 

“ but it may be faid, that nine acres of ten of the 
turnips grown in eaft Norfolk are manured with 
muck.”—The quantity of dung fet on for a crop of' 
turnips gen- rally depends on the quantity on hand, 

ana 
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Turnips, and the quantity of turnip-ground to be manured. 

From 10 to 15 cart-loads of muck are confidered as a 
good dreffing; and about a ton of oil-cake to three 
acres ; 50 or 60 bulhels of malt-coombs, and 40 or 
[ 94 ] 50 bulhels of foot, to an acre. 

Cultivati- When the turnips are intended for early confump- 
on ot cur- tion, the fooner they can be got into the ground the 
tups for better ; but when they are intended to Hand the win- 
fumptio*." tcr > l ^ ie beginning of July is thought loon enough. 

The moll general ruleis to beginfowing abouta week 
before mid-fummer, and continue till about afortnight 
95 after, viz. from the 17th or i8thof June to the 7th or 

Method of 8thofJuly_Broad caft fowing is univerfkl, in the quan- 

fowmg and tity of two pints to an acre. The feed is covered by 
vulture. two lines of a pair of light harrows drawn backward, 
in order to prevent the lines, which ufually point fome- 
thing forward, from tearing up the clods, and burying 
the feed too deep. The horfes are univerfally walked 
oneway, and trotted back again in the. fame place. 
This is an excellent cuftom: the quick zig-zag motion 
of the harrows at once afitfting to level the furface, 
and to diflribate the feeds more evenly—They are 
univerfally hoed ; and unlefs they be fown Very late, 
are generally hoed twice. The diltance of time be¬ 
tween the fowing and the firft hoeing depends upon 
the foil and feafon 3 the fize of the plants being the 
only guide. When turnips are fuffered to grow too 
large before they are hoed, the plants are difficult to 
be fet out fingly, and are liable to be drawn up by 
Weeds, thereby acquiring a flender upright tendency ; 
whereas their natural growth, in their infant flate, is 
procumbent, fpreading their firft leaves on the ground, 
and taking the form of a rofe—If the hoe be put in 
too foon, the plants which are let out are liable to be 
buried, and their tender roots difturbed in the ad of 
fetting out the neighbouring plants. The time for 
hoeing, as directed by the moll judicious hufbaridmen, 
is when the plants, as they lie fpread upon the ground, 
are about the fize of the palm of the band : If, how¬ 
ever, feed-weeds be numerous and luxuriant, they 
ought to be checked before the turnips arrive at that 
fize, left by being drawn up tall aud flender they 
fhould acquire a weak and iickly habit. The proper 
diftance depends upon the nature of the foil and the 
time of fowing; fuch as are fown early, in a rich pro- 
dudive foil, require to be fet out wider than thofe 
fown late on a foil of a contrary nature. If the foil 
be at par, the diftance ought to be regulated by the 
time of fowing : if this be at par, the nature or ftate 
of the foil fhould be the regulator—Mr Marfhali com¬ 
plains of the condud of the Norfolk farmers in gene¬ 
ral in this refped, who “ hack out their turnips 14, 
1 y, or perhaps 18 inches afunder, without any re¬ 
gard to the ftate of the foil or time of fowing. 
This pradice was eftablifhed while the Norfolk foil 
was full of marl, and new to turnips ; and when, it 
is probable, 11 or 12 inches in diameter was no un¬ 
common. fize, with tops proportionally large, and 
fpreading ; and 14 or 15 inches might then be a pro¬ 
per diftance. But now, when the efficacy of marl is 
leffened, and the foil no longer the favourite of tur¬ 
nips, which feldom reach more than feven or eight 
inches in diameter, it is ruinous and abfurd to conti¬ 
nue the pradice.” 

Turnips are cultivated either for feed, for fale, or 
for confumption, When cultivated for feed, it is fup- 


pofed in iiioft parts of the kingdom that it ought al- Turnips. 

ways to be xken from tranfplanted roots ; but in Nor- --^-' 

folk they are frequently raifed from fuch as are untranf- 96 
planted. “ It is a fad (fays Mr Marfhali) well on- Cultivati- 
derflood by every hufbandman here, that if the feed be on of tur* 
gathered repeatedly from, untranfplanted roots, the for 
plants from this feed will become coarfe-necked and leed ‘ 
foul-rooted ; and the flefli of the root itfelf will be¬ 
come rigid and impalatable. On the contrary, if it be 
gathered year after year from tranfplanted roots, the 
necks will become too fine, and the fibres too few; the 
entire plant acquiring a weak delicate habit, and the 
produce, though fweet, will be fmall. For the neck, 
or onfet of the leaves, being reduced to tile fize of 
the finger (for inftance), the number and fize of the 
leaves will be reduced in proportion ; and in a fimilar 
proportion will the number and fize of the fibrils be 
reduced. From a parity of reafoning, it may perhaps 
be inferred, that when the neck acquires a thicknefs 
equal to that of the wrift, the lize of the root will be 
in proportion. 

“ With refpeCt to the fibres or rootlings, this is a 
juft inference ; but with refpeCt to the bulb, it is in 
a great meafure erroneous. For a few generations the 
fize of the bulb will keep pace with the increafe of 
leaves and fibres; bat after havingonce reached the,li¬ 
mits which nature has fet to its magnitude, it begins 
to revert to its original ftate of wildnefs, from which 
to its prefent ftate it has undoubtedly been raifed by 
tranfplantation, The farmer has therefore two ex¬ 
tremes to avoid. The one is difcoverable by the thick¬ 
nefs and coarfenefs of the neck, the fcaly roughnefs 
of the bulb, the thicknefs of the rind in general, the 
foulnefs of its bottom, and the forkednefs of its main 
or tap-root: the other, by the flendernefsof the neck, 
the finenefs of the leaf, and the delicacy of the root. 

The former are unpalatable to cattle, and are therefore 
creative of wafte: the latter are unprodu&ive, are dif¬ 
ficult to be drawn, and do not throw out fuch ample 
tops in the fpring, as do thofe which are, by confli- 
tution or habit, in a middle ftate between thefe two 
extremes. There is not, however, any general rule 
refpeCting how many years turnips ought to be tranf¬ 
planted fuccrifively, and how often they ought to be 
fuffered to run up from the feed-bed : the foil and fi¬ 
xation have, and other circumftarices may have, in* 
fiuencc on the habit and conftitution of vegetables as 
of animals ; and the farmer muft attend alone to the 
ftate of the turnips tbcmfelves. Whenever hejndges, 
that, by repeated tranfplantaiion, they have pafled the 
acme of perfection, then it is his duty and intereft to 
let them run up to feed Without trahfplaniation. In 
Norfolk it has been found, by long experience, that 
tranfplanting two, three, of four years, and letting 
the plants run up the third, fourth, or fifth, will keep 
the (lock in the defired ftate. The time of tranfplant* 
ing is from Old Chriftmas to Old Candlemas. In the 
choice of plants, the farmer is not guided by fize, hut 
picks the cleaned: plants without regard to fize; or, 
more accurately fpeaking, he makes choice of fuch 
as are near, but not at or above,, the ftate of perfec¬ 
tion. In almoft every turnip-field there are plants 
in various ftates: much judgment, therefore, is re- 97 
quilite in the choice of plants. A piece of good Method ol 
ground near a habitation is generally chofen for this planting, 
purpolc; but the method of planting is various: the 

plants 
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Turnips, plants are generally fet in rows, at uncertain didances 

-v - ' from one another.” Thefe didances our author has 

obferved to be 16 or 18 inches, and the didance of 
the plants in them nine or ten inches; but the practice 
of a man who, he tells us, is indifputably near the 
head of his profeflion, is to plant them in rows two 
feet afunder, the plants in the rows being contiguous. 
The only culture required, is to keep the intervals 
clean hoed ; but when the feed begins to ripen, much 
care is requidte to keep it from birds. If the plot be large, 
is is neceffary to employ a boy to fcare them ; but if 
9 8 it be fmall, and near the houfe, Mr Mariha 11 has known 
ftarin ° f blowing expedient ufed with fuccefs. “ On a 
away birds. ^ en ^ er P°ft, tiling in the midd of the patch of feed, 
was fixed a bell; from which a line patfed into the 
kitchen ; in the mod frequented part of this hung the 
pull. Whoever palfed the pull, rung the bell; fo that, 
in a farm-houfe kitchen, where a midrefs and two or 
three maids were fome of them almod always on the 
foot, an inceilant peal was kept up ; and the birds, 
pp having no refpite from alarms, forfook their prey. 

Of drawing The time of drawingcommences about Michaelmas, 
the turnips, and continues until the plants be in blow. The pro- 
cefs of drawing, he fays, “in fevere weather, is an 
employment which nothing but cudom could reconcile 
to thofe whofe lot it is to go through it, namely, dout 
lads and youths ; whofe hands are frequently fwelled 
until the joints are difcernibleonly by the dimples they 
form neverthelefs henever heard of any indanceof 
bad effects from this circumdance. When the tops will 
bear it, their method of pulling is very expeditions : 
they pull with both hands at once ; and having filled 
each hand, they bring the two together with a fmart 
blow to difengage the foil from the roots, and with 
the fame motion throw them into the cart. If the 
tops be cut offby the frod, or if this be in the ground, 

100 the turnips are raifed with two tined forks named 
Snaw- crowns. If the roots are buried under deep fnow, it is 
fledge dc- removed by means of an implement called the Jnoiv- 
fcribed. Jl°dge. This confids of three deal-boards from one to 

two inches thick, io or 12 inches deep, and from fe- 
ven to nine feet long, fet upon their edges in the form 
ofan equilateral triangle,anddrongly unitedwith nails 
or draps of iron at the angles ; at one of which is fad- 
ened, by means of a double drap, a hook or an eye, to 
faden the horfes to. This being drawn over apieceof 
turnips covered with fnow, forces up the latter into a 
ridge on each fide, while between the ridges a dripe of 
turnips is left bare, without having received any ma* 
terialinjury from theoperation. Though it is cudoma- 
ry, in drawing, to clear the ground entirely, our au¬ 
thor met with one indance in which the fmall ones 
were left by a very good hufbandman on the ground, 
both to increafe in lize, and to throw out tops in the 
fpring j it being obfervable, that a fmall turnip fends 
up a top nearly equal to one whofe bulk is larger. 
There is one inconvenience, however, arifing from 
this pradtice, the plough is prevented from entering 
upon the foil until late in the fpring ; which upon 
fome foils, is an nnfurmountable objedtion : though it 
may be very proper upon land which will bring good 

101 barley with one ploughing after turnips. 

Method of Mr Marfliall relates the following Ample method, by 
preferving which a Norfolk farmer preferved turnips through a 
turnips. confiderable part of the winter feafon. Having cut 


off their tops with a fpade, he gave them to Ids cows, Turnip- 
and carried the bulbs to a new-made ditch, in to which he rooted 
threw them, and then covered them up withdraw, . Cal> bage b 
laying over it a quantity of bramble kids. Here they ‘ 
lay until wanted in a frod. They were then again 
carted by means of a fork, and given to the cattle, 
who eat them as well,orrather better than frelh drawn 
turnips; and in general they come out as frefh as they 
Went in. Our author is of opinion, that this method 
might be extended to the prefervation of turnips till 
tiie fpring. 

Sect. VIII. Turnip-rooted Cabbage. 

102 

This plant may defervedly bcreckoned nextin value Advanta- 
to the turnip itfelf. Its advantages, according to Sir a “^ n " 
Thomas Beevor, are, that it affords food for cattle late ^-ulH va t fon 
in the fpring, and redds mildew and frod, which fome • 0 f this root- 
times dedroy the common turnip ; whence he is of o- 
pinion that every farmer who cultivates the common 
turnip Ihould always have part of his farm laid out in 
the cultivation of this root. For his mode of culture, 

&c. fee Agriculture, n* 170; and under n tt 173 of 
the fame article is given an account of Mr Robins’s 
method of raifing them. In another letter from Sir 
Thomas Beevor, Bath Papers, vol. iii. p. 489. he ex- 
prefles his hope that the turnip-rooted cabbages he had 
would lad until he (hould have plenty of grafs for all 105 
his dock. To make a comparative edimation of the Compari- 
quantity of food yielded by the turnip-rooted cabbage fon °{ tIje 
and the common turnip, he feledted fome of each kind, j> eed j n f his 
and having girted them with as much accuracy as pof- an j in the 
fible, he found, that a turnip-rooted cabbage of 18 common 
inches circumference weighed 5^lb. and a common turtiip. 
turnip of the fame lize only 3-^ lb ; on trying others, 
the general refiilt was found to be in that propor¬ 
tion. Had they been weighed with the tops, the fu- 
periorityof the turnip-rooted cabbage would have been 
greater, the tops of them being remarkably bulhy. 

They were weighed in the month of March ; but had 
this been done at Chridmas, our author is of opinion 
that the difference would not have been fo great; tho’ 
he reckons this very circumdance of their continuing 
fo long to afford a nourilhing food, an indance of their 
excellency above almod every other vegetable what¬ 
ever. ' 104 

In the fourth volume of the fame work, Sir Tho- Other ex- 
mas gives an account of another experiment on five penments. 
acres of turnip-rooted cabbage, four of which were 
eaten upon the field, the other was pnlled up and 
carried to the dables and ox-houfes. They were Town 
and cultivateci as other turnips ; the beads were put to 
them on the 12th of April,, and continued feeding 
upon them till the nth of May. The cattle fed for 
this fpace of time were, 12. Scotch bullocks weighing 
40 done each ; eight homebreds, two years old ; fif¬ 
teen cows fall-lized ; 40 (beep ; 18 horfes ; belides 40 
dore hogs and pigs, which lived upon the broken 
pieces and offal without any other allowance for the 
whole four weeks. The whole value of the plant, ex- 
clufive of the feeding of the pigs, amounted, according 
to our author’s calculation, to L. 18 : and he fays that 
the farmers would willingly give this fum in the fpring 
for feeding as many cattle “becaufe it enables them 
to fave the young (hooting grads (which is fo trequently 

injured; 
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Turnip- injured by the tread of tl e cattle in the frofiy nights) 
rooted until it gets to fuel) a length and thicknefs as to be 
<■ abbape. a f te rwards but little atfeiled by ihefummer’s drought. 

Belides this, the tops or leaves arc in the fpring much 
more abundant, and much better food than tliofe of 
the common turnip, as already obferved ; and they con¬ 
tinue in full perfedtion after all the common turnips 

104 are rotten or worthlefs. 

Difadvan- Thedifadvantagesattendingthecultivation ofturnip- 
tag;es at- rooted cabbages are, that they require a great deal 

the cukiva- c ’ me al1( ^ P a ‘ ns t0 ta ^ <e t ^ cm U P out °f the ground, 
tion of this ^ they are to be carried off the field ; and if fed where 
plant. they grow, it requires almoft an equal labour to’take 
up the pieces left by the cattle. A great deal of earth 
is alfo taken up along with the root; and the fubftance 
of the latter is fo firm and fulid, that they mult be cut 
in two in order to enable the cattle to eat them. To 
obviate fome of thefe objections, it will be proper to 
fow the plants on rich and very light land ; and as 
they are longer in coming to the hoe than the common 
turnip, it will be proper to fow them about thebegin- 

105 fling of June. 

Why every In another experiment upon this plant by the fame 
farmer gentleman, the cabbages held out during the long and 
ought to fevere froft of 1 788 without the leaf! injury, though 
cultivate j t decoyed three-fourths of all the common turnips in 
t isp an . t j ic neighbourhood. On the 21H of April 1789, the 
average produce of an acre was found to be fomewhat 
more than 24i tons, though the tops had not fprouted 
above three inches. Conlidering the precarioufnefs 
of turnips and other crops, Sir Thomas is decifively of 
opinion, that all farmers ought to have as many turnip - 
rooted cabbages as would afford and enfure them a full 
provilion for their cattle for about three or four weeks 
during the latter part of the fpring. This quantity he 
reckons fuificicnt,as theconfumption,particularly when 
drawn and carried off the land, is attended with more 
trouble and expence than that of common turnips, 
efpetially if the foil be wet and heavy. In another 
letter, dared May 3. 1790, Sir Thomas Beevor once 
more lets forth the advantages of having a crop of thefe 
vegetables during thefpring feafon. “ I11 confequence 
(fays he) of the very cold w eather we have had here, 
the grafs is but juft fpringing :as the turnips are wholly 
eaten tip, it occafions much diilrefs among the farmers 
for want of fome green vegetable food for their fheep 
and cattle ; whereas, by the affiftance of my turnip- 
rooted cabbages, 1 have abundance cf the belt and 
moft nutritive food that can be found them.” He then 
proceeds to recommend their culture “ for the fup- 
port of almofl all live flock for the three laft weeks 
of April, or firfl week of May, when the grafs fhoots 
late.” 

In the 4th volume of the Tranfadlions of the So¬ 
ciety for encouraging Arts, Mr Robins, who received 
a premium for railing the greatefl quantity of this 
plant, inform; 11s, that the foil on which it grew was 
a flout bra'Jb , inclining to fand, not worth more than 
los. per acre ; the preparation the fame as for turnips. 
The manure was a compofl of c-arth and dung, which 
he finds to anfwer better than dung. The feed was 
fown about the beginning of April on a clean fpot t f 
ground, and he commonly ufes an old pallure where 
the m,rep-fold has beenin the winter,aftertakingaway 
the dung, and digging it very fhallow ; “ as the roots 

4 


of the young plants (fays he-) might foon reach the Turnip- 
dung or falts, which muft eonfequently be left, in or- rooted 
der t© force them out of the fly’s way.” Thefe in- Cabbage, 
fedls, our author obfei ves, are extremely fond of the v ' 
turnip-rooted cabbage; much more fo,"he believes, 
than of common turnips. About the middle of June 
they fhould be planted out upon one-bout ridges raifed 
by adouble plough made for the purpofe. Seven thott- 
fand plants are fufficient for one acre ; but if only fix 
are ufed, the roots will be the larger. I0 6 

To determine how many fheep might be kept upon Number of 
an acre of turnip-rooted cabbage, our author fhut upfheepfedby 
200 ewes with their lambs upon a piece of poor paflure- an a f rc of 
land of no great extent; the whole not exceeding ten turi,, P- 
acres. One ton was found fufficient for keeping them w e e ,, ca 
in fufficient health for a day. On giving them a larger E 
piece of ground to run over, though it had been eat 
all winter and late in the fpring ; yet with this tri¬ 
fling affiflance 13 tons of turnip-cabbage were made to 
ferve 18 days ; at the end of which the ewes and lambs 
were found very much improved, which could not 
have been expedited from four acres of turnips in the 
month of April,-the time that thefe were fed. joy. . 

From fome trials made on the turnip rooted cabbage Experi- 
at Cullen Houfe in the north of Scotland, it appears ments at 
that the plant is adapted to the climate of every partCullen- 
of Britain. The firfl trial was made in the year Houfe. 
1784. The feeds were fown about the middle of 
March in garden-ground properly prepared. The cab¬ 
bages were tranfplanted about the middle of March 
that year into a dry light foil, and cleaned and dung¬ 
ed with rotten cow-dnng, in rows three feet diftant 
from each other, and at the diflauce of 20 inches in 
the rows. They were kept very dean, and the earth 
was hoed up to the roots of the plants ; by which 
means they were probably prevented from attaining 
the hardnefs they would have otherwife arrived at ; 
though, after all, it was neceff-.ry to cut the roots in 
two before the fheep could eat them. When thus 
cut, the animals eat them greedily, and even preferred 
them to every other food. The roots continued good 
for at leaf! a month after the common turnips were 
unfit for ufe : fome of them weighed from eight to 
ten pounds, and a few of them more. Other trials 
have fince been made ; and it now appears that the 
plant will thrive very well with the ordinary culture 
of turnips in the open fields, and in the ufiiai manner 
of fowing broad call; From a comparative trial made 
by the earl of Fife upon this root with fome others, 
the quantities produced upon 100 fquare yards of 
ground were as follows : 

Stone, lb. 


Common turnips - 92 4 

Turnip-rooted cabbage - 88 o 

Carrots • - 95 o 

Root of Scarcity - 77 o 


The turnip-rooted cabbage was planted in lines 20 
inches afi-.nder ; the common turnips fown broad-caft, 
and hand-weeded, fo that they came up very thick, 
being not more than three or four inches afundir when 
full grown. Two cows were fed for fix v eeks with 
the turnips, two with rhe turnip-rooted cabbage, and 
two with the root of fcarcity for an equal time : the 
two fed with turnips gave molt milk, and. thofe 
with the root of fcarcity the lealt. His lordfliip ob- 

ferves. 
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Swedifli fcrvcs, however, that carrots thrive better on his farm 
Turnip, chan any other crop ; that liis horfes had been fed on 
i ' — them at the rate of two pecks a day, with no corn, 
and a little mare than half the ufual quantity ©f hay. 

They were kept at work every day from feven to 
eight hours, and were never in better order-. 

Sect. IX. Sioidijb Turnip -. 

10S 

Of thtfRa- The ruta baga, or Swedifli turnip, is a plant from 

*» Baga. which great e-xpeftationshave been formed. It isfaid 
to be hardier thdn the common turnip, and of greater 
fweetnefs and folidity. -It alfo preferves itsfreflinefs 
and fuccnlence till a very late period of its growth, 
even after it has produced feed ; on accountcf which 
property it has been recommended to the notice of 
farmers as an excellent kind of fucculent food fordo- 
meftic animals in thefpringof the year, -whentomnion 
turnips and molt other winter crops have failed, and 
-before grafs got up to furnifli an abundant bite for 
feeding beafts. This peculiarity, fo valuable, yet fo 
fingular as to have led many at firft to doubt the fa£t, 
feems to be fufficiently afeertained by experiment. Dr 
f The Bee, J- Anderfou f in particular informs us, that it“ begins 
▼ol. iii.p. tofendoutits flower-ftemsin thefpring,nearlyaboutthe 
491. fame time with the common turnip ; but that the root, 
in confequencc of that change of ftate, fuffers very 
little alteration. I continued to ufe thefe turnips at 
my table every day till towards the middle of May ; 
and had I never gone into the garden myfelf, I fliould 
-not even then havefufpefted, from the tafte or appear¬ 
ance of the bulb itfelf, that it had been fliot at all. 
The Items, however, at the feafon I gave over ufmg 
them, were from four to five feet high, and in full 
flower. I fhould have continued the experiment longer, 
had not the quantity 1 had left for that purpofe been 
•exhaufted, and a few only left for leed. 

“ This experiment, however, fully proves, that this 
kind of turnip may be employed as a fucculent food 
for cattle till the middle of May at lcaft, in an ordi¬ 
nary year; and I have not the fmallefl doubt but it 
will continue perfectly good for that purpofe till the 
end of May in any feafon ; at which time grafs and 
■other fpring-crops caneafily be had for bringing beafls 
forward in flefli. I can therefore, without hefitation, 
recommend this plant to the farmer as a moft valuable 
fpring feeding for cattle and flieep, and for this pur¬ 
pofe, I think no wife farmer fliould be without a pro¬ 
portion of this kind of turnip to fucceed the other 
forts after they fail. TheprofitabJe method of con- 
fuming it, where it is to be kept very late, is, I am 
convinced, to cutoff the tops with a fcythe / or fickle 
when from one foot to eighteen inches high, to induce 
it to fend out frelh Items, that will continue foft and 
fucculent to the end ; whereas, without this procefs, 
the Items would become flicky and ufelefs. 

“ 1 cannot, however, recommend this kind of tur¬ 
nip, from what I have feen, as a general crop; becaufe 
1 think it probable, that uulefs in particular ciicum- 
ftances. the common field-turnips grow to a much 
larger fire, -and afford upon the whole a more weighty 
crop.Thefe, therefore, fhould flill continue to be culti¬ 
vated for winter ufe, the other beingreferved only for 
fpring confumption. 

“ Experiments are flill wantlngtoafcertain with cer¬ 
tainty the peculiar foil and culture that belt agree with 
Vot. VIII, 


this plant; but from the few obfervations I have hi- Turnip 
therto had an opportunity of making upon it, it feems Cabbage. _ 
to me probable, that it thrives better, and grows to a J 

larger fize on damp clayey foil, than on light fandy 
land. But I would not wiflito beunderftood as here 
fpeaking pofitively ; I merely throw it out as a him for 
future observation: on fpungy foil it profpers. 

Though the ufes of this as agarden plant are of 
much fmaller confequcnce than thofe above-fpecified, 
it may not be improper to remark, that its leaves form 
a very fweet kind of greens at any time ; and merely 
for the fake of the experiment, I caufed fome of thefe 
to be picked off the Items of the plants coming to 
feed, on the 4th of June, the king’s birth-day, which, 
on being readied, were found perfeftly fweet, without 
the fmallefl tendency to bitternefs, which moft, if not 
all other kindsof greens that have been hitherto cul¬ 
tivated are known to acquire after their Items are con- 
fiderably advanced ; no family, therefore, can ever be 
at a lofs for greens when they have any of this plant 
in feed. 

“ A root of this kind of turnip was taken up this 
day (June 15th) ; the feed ftalks were firm and woody, 
the pods full formed, and in fome of them the feeds 
were nearly ripe. The root, however, was as foft 
and fucculent as at any former period of its growth; 
nor was the fkin, as 1 expe&ed, hard or woody. It 
was made ready and brought to the table : fome per- 
fons there thought the tafte as good, if not better, than 
at any former period of its growth ; but I myfelf, 
perhaps through prejudice, thought it had not quite 
fo high a reliffi as in winter : At any rate, however, 
there can be no doubt, that if ever it could be necef- 
fary, it might, even now, be employed very properly 
as a feeding for cattle.” 

Sect. X. Turnip-'Cabbage. 

Tms plant is as yet but little known-. The feed is 
faid to have been brought from th® Cape of Good 
Hope by Mr Haftings, where it is very common as 
well as in Holland. It has alfo had an exiflence in 
Britain for many years, though not generally known. 

It has a much greater affinity to the cabbage than to 
the turnip ; and is very hardy, bearing the winter as 
well, if not better, than common brocoli, and may 
therefore be confidered as a valuable acquiiition to the 
kitchen-garden as well as for cattle. The belt time ^ 
for lowing it for the garden is the end of May. or be- 
ginning of June, though none of the plants have ever 
been obferved to run to feed though fown ever fo 
early. Even though fown in Auguflatthe cauliflower 
feafon, the greater part flood throughout the follow¬ 
ing fummer, and did not feed till the fecond fpring. 

The plants require nearly the fame management with 
brocoli as to diftauce, tranfplanting, &c. and are ufu- 
aliy moft efteemed when young, and about the fize of 
a moderate garden turnip-thofe fown in June will 
continue all winter. The bulb mufl be ftripped clean 
of its thick fibrous rind 5 after which it may be ufed as 
a common turnip. The crown or fprout is very good, 
butefpecially in the fpring, when they begin to run to 
feed. Mr Broughton, from whofe account in the 
Bath Papers, vol. v. this article is taken, thinks that 
the turnip-cabbage is more nutritious than the common 
turnip. The largeft bulb he meafured was 33 inches 
S C circum- 
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Cabbage, circumference; tint the thieknefs of the rind is fo 
•*“ great, tliatfomeYarmers i'maginedthat the bulb would 

be too hard tor flieep. The objection, however, was 
obviated by Mr Broughton,' who gave (bine of the 
oldeft and-tough eft bulbs to his theep, and found that 
they liot only penetrated through the rind, but even 
devoured the greateft part of it. 

Sect. XI. Cabbage. 

Cabbage lias been recommended by long experi¬ 
ence as an excellent food for cattle ; its ufe as part of 
human food are alfo well known. In a paper already 
quoted from ihofc of the Bath Society, Scotch cab¬ 
bages are compared, as to their utility in feeding cattle, 
with turnips, turnip-rooted cabbage, and carrots. In 
this trial the cabbages hand next in value to the car¬ 
rots ; and they are recommended as not liable to be ?f- 
j, ro . fedled by froft, if they be of the true fLt-topped firm 
Quantity kind. Fifty-four tons have been railed upon an acr ; 
railed om of ground not worth more than 12 (hillings. There 
amacre,, is likewife an advantage attending the feedingof cattle 
&c * with cabbages, viz. that their dung is more in propor¬ 
tion than when fed with.turnips or with hay ; the for¬ 
mer going off more by urine-, and the latt r having too 
little moifture. . They alfo impoverilh the ground 
much lefs than grain. Mr Billinglley accounts 46 tons 
per acre a greater crop than he ever read of s but Mr 
Vagg, in the 4th volume of Bath Papers, gives an ac¬ 
count of a crop for which he received a premium from 
the Society, which was much fuperior to that of Mr 
Eillingfley. Its extent was 12 acres ; the produceof 
the worit was 42, and of thebefl;68 tons. They were 
Bianured 1 with a compoft of lime, weeds, and earth, 
that lay under the hedges round the field, and a layer 
of dung, all mixed and turned together. About 25 
cart-loads of this were fpreadupon an acre with the 
ufual ploughinggiven.to a common fummer-fallow; but 
this, he fays, “ admitting fuch a crop to exhauft the 
manure in fome degree by its growth, an ample reite¬ 
ration will be made by its refufe ploughed in, and by 
the ftirring and cleaning of the ground. The whole 
expence of an acre, exclufivs of the rent, according to 
Mr Vagg’s calculation, amounts to L. 1 : 14 : 1, only 
four ounces of feed being fequilite for an acre. The 
j 2 acres, producing as abovementioned, would feed 45 
eXen, and upwards of 60 Iheep, for three months; im¬ 
proving them as much as the grafs in the bell months 
of the year, May, June, and July. He recommends 
fowing thefeed about the middle of Auguft, and tranf- 
planting the young cabbages where they may be ihel- 
tered from the frolt; and to the negledl of this he 
afcribCs the partial failure, or at leall inferiority of one 
part of his ground in the crop juft mentioned, the 
young plants not being removed till near midfammer, 
and then in fo dry a time, that they were almoft 
1Ir fcorched up. 

Of water- In the Farmer’s Magazine, vol. ii. p.217. we have 
ing cab- feveral pertinent remarks up the culture of this ufe- 
bages. ful-plant, particularly with regard to watering. “It 
is-a rule (fays this correfpondent) never to water the 
plants, let the feafon be as dry as it may; inlifting 
that it is entirely ufelefs. If the land is in fine tilth 
and well dunged, this may be right, as the expence 
mu ft be confiderable ; but it is probable, in very dry 
feafons, when the new fet plants have nothing but a 


burning fun on them, that watering would fave vaft Parfnips. 

numbers, and might very well anfwer the expence, if ~— v -' 

.a-pondis near, ano the work done with a water-cart.” 

He takes noLice alio of another ufe of cabbages, which 
has hot iqet with the attention it merits, viz. the 
planting of lands where turnips have failed. A late 
fown crop of thefe feldom turns to.any account ;' but 
cabbages planted on the ground Without any ploughing 
would prove very bcneficialfor Iheep late in the fpring ; 
in all probability (uulefs on light, fandy, or limeftone. 
foils) of greater value than the turnip;, had they fuc- 
ceeded. Ila 

Mr Marlhall obferves, that in the Midland diftridl, a Cabbage 
valuable fort of large green cabbage “ is propagated, cultivated 
ifnotraifed, by ter Bakewell, who is not more cele- mthe Mi«i- 
brated for hisbreed of rams than for his breed of cab- dl1 * 
bages. Great care is obferved here in railing the feed, trl ’ 
being careful to fiiffer no other variety of the braflica 
tribe to blow m-ar feed-cabbages ; by which means 
they are kept true to their kind. To this end, it is 
faid, that fome plant them in a piece of wheat ; a good 
method, provided the feed in that iituaiion can bepre- 
ferved from birds.’-’ 

The advantage of having large cabbages is rhat of Diftance at 
being able to plant them wide enough from each other, whichthey 
to admitofiheir being cleaned with the plough,and yet 0U K ,lt to ' 
to afford a full crop. The proper diftance depends in Replaced, 
fome meafure on the natural lize of the fpecies and 
the ftrength of the foil ; the thinner they ftand, the 
larger they will grow : but our author is of opinion, 
that cabbages, as well as turnips, are frequently fet 
out too thin. Four f eet by two and an half, accord¬ 
ing to Mr Marlhall, are a full diftance for large cab¬ 
bages on a rich foil. 

Sect. XII. Parfnips. 

114 

These, though little ufed in Britain, are highly An excel- 
efteemed in France and fome of our neighbouring lent food 
illands as food for cattle. In Brittany particularly, f° r cattle, 
they are thought to be little inferior in this refpedt to 
wheat ; and cows fed with them are faid to give as 
much milk, and of as good quality, as in the fummer- 
months. It is alfo very much commended for fwine 
which rear young pigs, and for fattening the fwine 
themfelves. The author of this paper alfo recom¬ 
mends amethod of determining the nutritive qualities 
of plants by the quantity of mucilage they contain ; 
which may be known by boiling them in water, and 
then evaporating the decoftion : the parfnip, he fup- 
pofes, would yield a greater quantity of mucilage than 
either carrots or potatoes. 

“ To cultivate this root (fays Mr Hazard) fo as to ati Pam 
make it advantageous to the farmer, it will be right to ^rr.vol.iv, 
fow the feed in the autumn immediately after it is p. 244. 
ripe; by which means the plants will appear early the ll S 
following fpring, and get ftrong before the weeds can Mr ^ a " 
rife to injure them. Neiiher the feeds nor young 3 o ™ £ " 
plants are ever materially injured by frofts; on which ^ tiv ° t ; 0D 
account,as well as many others, the autumn is prefer- ■ * 

able to the fpring fowing. The bell foil for them is a , 
rich deep loam, and next to this fand. They will 
thrive well in a black gritty foil, but not in llone- 
brafh, gravel, or clay ; and fbey are always largeft in 
the deepeft earth. If the foil be proper, they do not 
require much manure. yif Hazard obtained a very 

goud 
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Parfnips. good crop for three years upon the fame piece of 

*-v-- ground without ufing any ; but when he laid on about 

40 cart loads of land per acre upon a ftifl' loam, and 
ploughed it in, lie found it anfwer very well; whence he 
concludes, that a mixture of foils may be proper for 
this root. The feed may be fown in drills at about 
18 inches diltance from one another, that the plants 
may be the more conveniently hand or horfe-hoed ; 
and they will be more luxuriant if they undergo a fe- 
cond hoeing, and are carefully earthed, fo as not to 
cover the leaves. Such as have not ground to fpare, 
or cannot get it in proper condition in autumn, may 
at that time fovv a plot in their garden, and tranfplant 
from thence in the latter end of April, or early in the 
month of May following. The plants mull be care¬ 
fully drawn, and the ground well pulverifed by harrow¬ 
ing and rolling ; after which a furrow lhould be open¬ 
ed with the plough about fix or eight inches deep, in 
which the plants lhould be regularly laid at the diltance 
of about ten inches from each other, taking care not 
to let the root be bent, but for the plant to it and per¬ 
pendicular after the earth is clofed about it, which 
ought to be done immediately by means of perfons 
who lhould for this purpofe follow the planter with a 
hoe. Another furrow mull be opened about i8.inches 
from the former, in the fame direction, and planted as 
before ; and lo on in like manner until all the plants 
are depolited, or the field be completely cropped: 
and when the weeds appear, hoeing will be neceffary, 
and it will afterwards be proper to earth them ; but if 
the leaves of the plants be covered with earth, the 
roots will be injured. Parfnips ought not to be.plant¬ 
ed by dibbling, as the ground thus becomes fo bound, 
as feldom to admit the fmall lateral fibres with which 
thefe roots abound to fix in the earth, by which they 
are prevented from expanding themfclves, and never 
attain a proper lize. When circumflances are proper¬ 
ly attended to, there is little doubt that a crop of parf- 
Hips would anfwer much bettter than a crop of carrots. 


They are equal if not fuperior, in fattening pigs, is Parfnips. 
they make their flefh whiter, and the animals thern- 
felves are more fond of thefe roots than of carrots. 

Horfes eat them greedily when clean waihedand diced 
amongbran, and thrive very well upon them; and black 
cattle are faid likewife to approve of them. 


The foregoeing are the principal vegetables which 
have as yet been recommended, or which experience 
has determined to be proper, to be raifed as food for 
men or for cattle. 

One or two other plants may be juft noticed, which 
have lately fallen under the obfervation of thofe who 
apply themfelves to the ftudy of hnfbandry, viz. the lr g 
root of fear city, and what are called mowing cabbages. Of the 
Concerning the latter, no experiment has yet been mowing 
made to determine ftifhciently their properties and va cabbage, 
lue. They are mentioned in the Bath Papers f by f Vol. » 
Sir John Beevor, who had a fmall parcel of feed fent p. 424. 
him; which hefowed in fpring, and feveralplants were 
produced. Some of thofe were cut down three times, 
and grew into heads again fo fpeedily, “ that (fays 
he) had I had leifure to have attended to them, I 
doubt not but that the cuttings might have been re¬ 
peated; but as there is never on my farm any want of 
frefh vegetable food for cattle in the fnmmer, unlefs I 
can find them continue to vegetate in like mariner du¬ 
ring the winter (which mine have not done) or very 
early in the fpring, I think they will not prove to me, 
or any one under the like circumftances, an objedt of II7 

much value_As to the root of fcarcity, we have no- R 00 t of 

thing to add to what has been faid on it under Agri- fcarcity. 
culture, n° 52. Notwithftandinga great number of 
experiments, it ftill appears uncertain whether it be 
really ufefnl or not. ,,g 

, With regard to Grajfes, the moil ufeful fpecies have Graffes, 
been deferibed under the article Grass, and the cul¬ 
tivation of them fo fully explained under Agricul¬ 
ture, as to require no further enlargement here. 


Part II. Cultivation of Vegetables more properly Articles of Commerce. 


T HESE in general are Tuch as cannot be ufed for 
food; and are principally flax, hemp, rape, hops 
and timber of various kinds; and of each of thefe we 
fhall treat particularly in the following fections. 

Sect. I. Of Flax and Hemp. 

This plant is cultivated not only with a view to the 
common purpofes of making linen, but for the fake of 
its feed alfo ; and thus forms.a moftextenfive article 
of commerce, all the oil ufed by painters, at leaft for 
Linfeed common purpofes, being extracted from this feed. The 
cake lin take which remains after the extradtion of the oil is 
feed itlelf in fome places ufed as a manure, and in others fold for 
and linfeed fattening of catde. In the ValeofGloucefter, Mr Mar- 
ail, ufed for fhall informs nsthatitis, next to hay, the main ar- 
fattening tide of ftall-fattening ; though the price is now be- 
cattle. come fo great, that it probably now leaves little or no 
profit to the confumer, having within a few years ri- 
fen from three guineas to fix and fix and an half, and 
the loweft price being five guineas per ton ; and even 
this is lower than it was lately. Hence fome indivi¬ 
duals have been induced to try the £ffedt of linfeed it- 
felf boiled to a jelly, and mixed with flour, bran, or 


chaff with good fuccefs, as Mr Marfhal t has been iq- 
formed; and even the oil itfelf has been tried for tha 
fame purpofe in Herefordlhire. Though this plant is 
in univerfal culture over the whole kingdom, yet it 
appears by the vaft quantity imported, that by far too IJO 
little ground is employed in that way. As Mr Mar- Culture of 
fhall takes notice of its culture only in the county of flax in 
Yorkfhire, it probably does not make any great part of Yorkfhire, 
the hufbandry of the other counties of which he 
treats; and even in Yorklhire, lie tells us, that its cul¬ 
tivation is confined to a few diltridts. The kind culti¬ 
vated there is that called “ blea line,” or the blue or 
lead-coloured flax, and this requires a rich dry foil for 
its cultivation. A deep, fat, fandy loam is perhaps 
the only foil on which k can be cultivated with advan¬ 
tage. If fown upon old corn-land, it ought to be well 
cleaned from weeds, and rendered perfectly friable by 
a fummer-fallow. Manure is feldom or everfet on for 
a line crop; and the foil procefsconfifts generally of a 
Angle plowing. The feed-time is the month of May, 
but much depends on the ftateof the foil at the time 
offowing. < c It lhould neither be wet nor dry; and 
the furfaceought to be made as fine as that of a gar¬ 
den bed. Not a clod of the fize of an egg lhould re- 

5 C 2 main 
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Flax and main unbroken.” Two buihels of feed are ufually 
. Hemp, (own upon an acre: the furface, after being harrowed, 

^ is fometimes raked with garden or hay-rakes; and the 

operation would be dill more complete if the clods and 
other obftrudions, which cannot be eafily removed, 
were drawn into the inrerfurrows. A light hand- 
roller nfed between the final raking and harrowing 
would much aflift this operation. The chief requifite 
during the time of vegetation is weeding; which ought 
to be performed with the utmoft care; and for this 
reafon it is particularly requifite that the ground 
/hould be previoufly cleanfed as well aspoflible, other- 
wife the expence of weeding becomes too great to be 
borne, or the crop muff be conliderably injured. It 
is an irreparable injury, if, through a dry feafon, the 
plants come up in two crops; or if by accident or 
mifmanagemenc they be too thin. The goodneis of 
the crop depends on its running up with a tingle ltalk 
without branches: for whenever it ramifies, there the 
length of the line terminates; and this ramification is 
the confequence of irs having too much room at the 
root, or getting above the plants which furround them. 
The branches are never of any life, being unavoidably 
worked oft in dreffing; and the ftemitfclf, unlefs it 
bear a due proportion to the length of the crop, is 
likewile worked off among the refufe. This ramifica¬ 
tion of the flax will readily be occafioned by clods on 
the ground when fown. A fecond crop is very feldom 
attended with any profit; for being overgrown with 
the fpreading plants of the firft crop, it remains weak 
and Ihort, and at pulling time is left to rot upon the 
land. 

Flax is injured not only by drought but by froft, 
and is fometimes attacked, even when got five or fix 
inches high, by a fmall white flag, which ftrips off the 
leaves to the top, and the fialks bending with their 
weight are thus-fometimes drawn into the ground. 
Hence if the crop does not promife fair at weeding 
time, our author advifes not to beflow further labour 
and expence upon it. A crop of turnips or rape will 
generally pay much better than fuch a crop of flax. 
Th e tim e of flax-liar veft in Yorklhire is generally in the 
I2I latter end of July or beginning of .Auguft. 

His re- On the whole, our author remarks, that “ the good- 
marks on nefs of the crop depends in fome meafnre upon its 
Jax crops, length; and this upon its evennefs and clofenefs upon 
the ground. Three feet high is a good length, and 
thethicknefs of a crow’s quill a good thicknefs. A 
fine ftaTk affords more line and fewer fhivers than a 
thick one. A tall thick fet crop is therefore defi- 
rable. But unlefs the land be good, a thick crop can¬ 
not attain a fufficient length of Item. Hence the fol¬ 
ly of fowing flax on land which is unfit for it. Ne- 
vtnhelefs, with a fuitable foil a fufficiency of feed 
evenly diftributed, and a favourable feafon, flax may 
turn out a very profitable crop. The flax-crop, how¬ 
ever, has its difadvantages:. it interferes with harvefl, 
and is generally believed to be a great exbaulter of the 
foil, el'pecially when its feed is fuffered to ripen. Its 
cultivation ought therefore be confined to rich gra-fs- 
la r 1 diftrifts, where harvefl; is a fecondary object, and 
where its exhauflion may be rather favourable than 
hurtful to fucceeding arable crops, by checking the 
m too great ranknefs of rich frelh broken ground. 

Mr Bart- In the Jth volume of Bath-Papers, Mr Bartley near 

ky'» expe- jjrifiol, gives an account of the expences and produce 
yiments. 
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of five acres of flax cultivated on a vicli loamy fand. Flax and 
The total expence was 42 1 .13 s. 4d. the produce was Hemp. _ 
ten packs of flax at 5 1 . 5 s. value 52 1. 10 s. 35 v - 
bufhels of linfeed at 5 s. value 8 1. 15 s. the net profit 
therefore was 181. 11 s. 8 d. or 4 1. 13 s, 4 d. per acre. 

This genrleman is of opinion that flax-growers ought 
to make it their fiaple article, and conlider the other 
parts of their farm as in fubferviency to it.' , 2 - 

In the 2d volume of Bath-Papers, a Dorfetfhire Remark*, 
gentleman, who writes ontlie culture of hemp, and flax, ofaDorfet- 
gives an account fomewhat different from that of Mr fl, *re gea- 
Marfhall. Inftead of exhavfling crops, he maintains 
that they are both ameliorating crops, if cut without 
feeding; and as the befl crops of both are raifed 
from foreign feed, he is of opinion that there is little 
occafion for raifing it in Britain. A crop of hemp, 
he informs us, prepares the land for flax, and is there¬ 
fore clear gain to the farmer. “ That thefe plants 
impoverifh the foil,” he repeats, “ is a mere vulgar 
notion, devoid of all truth.—The befl hiflorical rela¬ 
tions, and the verbal accounts of honefl ingenious 
planters, concur in declaring it to be a vain prejudice, 
unfupported by any authority ; and that thefe crops 1J4 
really meliorate and improve the foil.” He is like- pj ax an d 
wife of opinion, that the growth of hemp and flax is hemp may 
not necefiarily confined to rich foils,but that they may be cultiva- 
be cultivated with profit alfo upon poor fandy ground, if ud u P OQ 
a little expence be laid out in manuring it. “Spal- “V. 
ding-meor in Lincolnfhire is a barren fand ; and yet 
with proper care and culture it produces the befl; hemp 
in England, and in large quantities. In the ifle of 
Afliolme, in the fame county, equal quantities are pro¬ 
duced ; for the culture and management of it is the 
principal employ of the inhabitants; and, according, 
to Leland, it was fo in the reign of Henry VIII. In. 

Marfliland the foil is a clay or ftrong warp, thrown 
up by the river Ouze, and of fuch a quality, that it 
cracks with the heat of the fun, till a hand-may he put 
into the chinks; yet if it be once covered with the 
hemp or flax before the heats come on, the ground, 
will not crack that fummer. When the land is fandy,, 
they firftfow it with barley, and the following fpring 
they manure the fiubble with horfe or cow dung, and. 
plough it under. Then they fow their hemp or flax,, 
and harrowitin with a light harrow, having ihort teeth- 
A good crop defiroys all the weeds,, and makes it a 
fine fallow for flax in the fpring. As foon as the flax 
is pulled, they prepare the ground for wheat,. Lime, 
marl, and the mud of ponds, is an excellent compoft 
for hemp-lands.” ns . 

Our author takes notice of the vaft quantity, of flax Vaft quax»- 
and hemp, not lefs than, it,ooO tons imported in the ti tics of flax, 
year 1763 into Britain; and complains that it is not f° d hemp- 
raifed in the ifland, which he thinks might be done, ; ,n ported, 
though it would require 60,000 acres for the purpofe. 1 
He obferves, that the greater part of thofe rich marihy 
lands lying to the weft of Mendip hills are very.proper 
for the cultivation of hemp and flax; ahd if laid out in 
this manner eouldnot fail of turningout highly advan¬ 
tageous both to the landholders and thepublic at large- 
“The vaftquanrities ofhemp and flax.(fays he) which 
have been raifed on lands of the fame kind inLincoln- 
ihire marfltes, and the fens of the Ifle of Ely and Hun¬ 
tingdon- Ibirc, are a full proof of the truth of my ,af- 
fertion. Many hundreds of acres in the above men¬ 
tioned places, which, for pafturage or grafing, were 

not 
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Cole Seed, not worth more than 20 or 25 lliillings per acre, have 
■ v —v— been readily let at 4I. the firlt year, 3I. the fecond, and 
2l. the third. The reafon of this fuppofed declining 
value of land, in proportion to the number of years 
fown with flax, is, that it is ufual with them to feed 
it for the purpofe of making oil, that being the prin¬ 
cipal caufe of the land being impoverilhed. 

Sect. II. Rape or Cole Seed. 

This, as well as linfeed, is cultivated for the pur¬ 
pofe of making oil, and will grow almoA any where. 
Path Pa- Mr Hazard informs us, that in the north of England 
/cr/,vol,iv. the farmers pare and burn their pafture lands, and 
then fow them with rape after one ploughing; the crop 
commonly Handing for feed, which will bring from 
.Advantage 25I. to 30I. per laft (80 bulhels.) Poor clay, or ftone- 
ofcultiva- bralh land, will frequently produce from 12 ts 16 or 
ting rape- jg bulhels per acre, and almoft any frelh or virgin 
»ced, earth will yield one plentiful crop; fo that many in 
the northern counties have been raifed, by cultivating 
this feed, from poverty to the greatefl affluence. The 
feed is ripe in July or the beginning of Auguft; and 
the threlhing of it out is conducted with the greatefl 
127 mirth and jollity. 

Of cutting The rape beingfully ripe, is firfl cut with fickles, and 
•andthrafh- t b en i a id thin upon the ground to dry ; and when in 
lap*-feed P ro P er con dition for threlhing, the neighbours are in- 
** ee * vited, who readily contribute their afflflance. The 
threlhing is performed on a large cloth in the middle 
of the field, and the feed put into facks and carried 
home. It does not admit of being carried from the 
field in the pod in order to be tlirefhed at home, and 
•therefore the operation is always performed in the 
field ; and by the number of alfiftanis procured on 
this occafion, a field of 20 acres is frequently threlhed 
■out in one day. The flraw is burnt for the fake of its 
alkali, ihe afhes being faid to equal the bed kind of 
118 thofe imported from abroad. 

Cif lowing The proper time of fowing rape is the month of 
*> June > an d the land fhould, previous to the fowing, be 

twice well ploughed. About two pounds of feed are 
fufficient for an acre ; and, according to our author, it 
fhould be caft upon the ground with only the thumb 
and two fore fingers; for if it be caft with all the fin¬ 
gers, it will come up in patches. If the plants come 
up too thick, a pair of light harrows fhould he drawn 
along the field length-ways and crofs-ways ; by which 
means the plants will be equally thinned; and when 
the plants which the harrows have pulled up are wi¬ 
thered, the ground fhould be rolled. A few days after 
the plants may be fet out with a hoe, allowing 16 or. 
XA 9 18 inches diftance betwixt every two plants, 
franf- Mr Hazard ftrongly recommends the tranfplantihg 
recoro- 8 ra P e > having experienced the good effefts of ithim- 
mended. fitjf. A rood of ground, fown in June,, will produce 
as many plants as arc fufficient for 10 acres; which 
may be planted out upon ground that has previoufiy 
borne a crop of wheat, provided the wheat be liarvefted 
by the middle of Auguft. One ploughing will be fuf- 
ficient for thefe plants; the heft of which; fhould be 
130 felefted from the feed-plot, and planted in rows two 
Sheep majr feet afunderand 16 inches apart in the rows. Asrape 
be fed in j s an excellent food for iheep, they.maybe allowed to. 
the fpring f ee d upon it in die fpring; or the leaves might be ga- 
wn rape. r j icrcc ^ anc i given to oxen or young cattle :, freftv. 


leaves would fprout again from the fame ftalks, which Coriander, 
in like manner might be fed off by ewes and lambs in Seed, &c. _ 
time enough to plough the land for a crop of barley v— ' 
and oats. Planting rape in the beginning of July, 
however, would be moft advantageous for the cropit- 
felf, as the leaves might then be fed off in the antumn, 
and new ones would appear in the fpring. Our au¬ 
thor difeommends the praftice of fowing rape witli 
turnips, as the crops injure one another. **■ Thofe 
who look for an immediate profit (fays he), will un¬ 
doubtedly cultivate rape for feed ; but perhaps it may 
anfwer better in the end to feed it with fheep : the 
fat ones might cull it over firfl, and afterwards the 
lean or ftore-fheep might follow them, and be folded 
thereon : if this is done in autumn feafon, the land wild 
be in good heart to carry a crop of wheat; or where 
the rape is fed off in the fpring, a crop of barley might 
follow. In either cafe rape is profitable to the culti¬ 
vator ; and when it is planted and well earthed round 
the Items, it will endure the fevereft winter ; but the 
fame cannot be advanced in favour of that which is 
fown broadcaft. 

Sect. III. Coriander Seed. 

Th is is ufed in large quantities by diftillers, drug- 
gifts and confedtioners,. and. might be a confiderable 
object to fuch farmers as live in the neighbourhood of 
great towns ; but the price is very variable, viz. from 
16s. to 42s. per cwt. In the 4th volume of Bath Pa- 131 
pers, Mr Bartley gives an account of an experiment Mr Hart* 
made on this feed which proved very, fuccefsful. Ten ^ * ex P«~ 
perches of good fandy loam were fown with coriander TUBent * 
on the 23d of March 1783., Three pounds of feed, 
were fufficient for this fpot.; and the whole expence 
amounted only to ys lod. The produce was Sypounds 
of feed, which valued at 3d. yielded a profit of. 

15s. 1 id. or iyl. iis. 4d. per acre. He afterwards 
made feveral experiments on a larger fcale ; but none 
of the crops turned out fo well though all of them af¬ 
forded a good.profit- 

Sect. IV. Canary Seed. 

This is cultivated in large quantity in the Ifle of: 

Thanet, where it is faid they, have frequently 20 
bnffisls to an acre. Mr Bartley, in the month of March ■ 

1783, fowed half an acre of ground, the foil a mixture 
of loam and clay, but had only eight bulhels and an 
half, or 17 buflrels peracre. With this produce, how*' 
ever, he had a.profit of 4I. 2s. 3d per acre. 

Sect. V. Woad.. 

The ufe of this in dyeing is well known, and the 
confumption is fo great, that the railing of the plant 
might undoubtedly be an obj eft to the hulbandman, 
provided he could get it properly manufaftured for the 
dyers, and could overcome their prejudices- At pre- 
fentj the growing of this plant is in a manner monopo¬ 
lized by fome people in particular places, particularly j 3t 
at Keynfham near Briftol in England. Mr Bartley Woad eafi- 
informs us, that in a converfation he had with thefe.ty c ultiva- 
growers, the latter alferted, that the growth of woad ted * 
was peculiar to their foil and iituation. The foil about 
this place is a blackilh heavy mould, with a confider- 

abl« 
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Hops, able proportion of clay; but works freely: that of 

w. v Brifliugton, where Mr Bartley relides, an hazal, fan- 
dyloam; nevcrihelefs, having fowed. half an acre of 
this foil with woad-feed, it throve.fo well, that he 
• never-faw a better crop at Keynlham. Having noap- 
. paratus, however, or knowledge of the manufacture, 
-he fufiered iL to run to feed, learning only from the 
experiment, that voad is very ealily cultivated, and 
that the only difficulty .is the preparing it for the 
■market. 

Sect. VI. Hops. 

133 1 

'H-ops for- The ufes of thefe, as an ingredient in malt-liquors, 
rbid by ait' are -well known. Formerly, however, they werefup- 
^ t U " P°^ ec ^ t0 P°fl' c ^ s fnch deleterious qualities, that the ufe 
* mcn ‘ of them was forbid by adt cf parliament in the reign 
of James VI. But though this a-dt was never repeal¬ 
ed, it does not appear that much regard was ever paid 
to it, as the ufe of hops has ft ill continued, and is 
found not to be attended with any'bad effedts on the 
human conflitution. The only queflion, therefore, is. 
How far theraifing a crop of them may be profitable to 
an hufbandman ? and indeed this feems to be very 
doubtful. 

Mr Arthur Young, in a fortnight’s tour through 
i Ameh ef Kent and EfTex, informs us f that at Caflle Hedirtg- 
Agricultu'e, jjjn, fie was told by a Mr Rogers, who had a confi- 
" vo ' derable-hop plantation, that four acres of hop-ground 
Ex-pcnce of C01 ^ upwards of 120I. and that the ufiial expences 
cultivating °f laying out an acre of ground-in this way amounted 
‘them at to 34I. 6s. By a calculation of the expences of an 
Caftle Hed- acre in .Kent, it appeared that the money funk to plant 
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an acre there amounted to 32I. 8s. 6d.; that the an¬ 
nual expence vyas 23I. and the profit no more than 
Jtl. 8s. id. In another place, he was informed by a 
Mr Potter, who cultivated great quantities of hops, 
th.at.if ic were not,for feme extraordinary-crops which 
occurred now and then, nobody would plant them. 
In Elfex, the expences of an hop-plantation are dill 
greater than thofe we have yet mentioned; an acre 
many years ago requiring 75I. to lay it our on hops, 
and now not lefs than iool. the annual, expence being 
ellimated at 31I. is. while the produce commonly 
does not exceed 32I. 

In the neighbourhood of Stow-market in this 
■ county, Mr Young informs us, there are about 200 
acres planted with hops, but “ 18 or 20 are grubbed 
up within two years, owing to the badnefs of the 
-times.” Here they are planted on a black loofe moor, 
very wet and boggy ; and the more wet the better for 
the crop, efpecially if the gravel which conftitutes 
the bottom, be not more than three feet from the fur- 
face. In preparing the ground for hops, it is formed 
into beds 16 feet wide, feparated from each other by 
trenches. In thefe beds they make holes fix feet 
afunder, and about 12 inches diameter, three rows up¬ 
on a bed. Into each hole they put about half a peck 
of very rotten dung or rich comped; fcatter earth up¬ 
on it, and plant feven fets in each ; drawing earth 
.enough to them afterwards to form fomething of an 
hillock. A hop garden, Mr Young informs us, “ will 
lad almod for ever, by renewing the hills that fail, to 
the amount of about a fcore annually-; but it is reck¬ 
oned better to grub up and new-plant it every 20 or 
.25 years.” 

in this volume of the annals, Mr Young informs 
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us, that “ one profit of hop-land is that of breaking it 
up. Mr Potter grubbed up one. garden, which fail¬ 
ing, he ploughed and fowed barley, the crop great ; 
then mazagan beans, two acresof which produced 16 
quarters and five bnlhels. He then ,fowed it with 
..wheat, which produced 13 quarters' and four bufliels 
and an half; but fince that time the crops have not 
been greater than common. The fame gentleman has 
had 10 quarters of oats after wheat.’’ In the ninth 
-volume of the fame work, however, we have an ac¬ 
count of an experiment by Mr Le B-land of Sitting- 
bourn in Kent, of grubbing up 12 acres of hop- 
. ground which wasnot attended with any remarkable 
fuccefs. Part of the hops were grubbed up in the 
year 1781, and mazagan beansfown in their dead ; but 
by reafon of the feed being bad, and the dry fummer, 
the crop turned out very indifferent. Next year the 
,-.remainder of the hops were grabbed up, and the whole 
12 acres fown with wheat , but dill the crop turned 
•out very bad, owing to the wet fummer of that year. 
It was next planted with potatoes, which turned 
out well ; and ever fince that time the crops have 
been good. This gentleman informs us, the per- 
fon who had the hop-ground abovementioned did not 
lofe lefs by it.than ijool. 

The culture of hops feems to be confined in a great 
meafure to the font-hern counties of England ; for Mr 
Marfhall mentions it as a matter of furprife, that in 
Norfolk he.fawa “ tolerably large hop garden.” The 
proprietor informed him, that three or four years be¬ 
fore there had been 10 acres of hops L in the.pariih 
(JBIowfield) wherejhe refided : which was more than 
could be collected in all the red of the county; but at 
that time there were not above five ; and the culture 
was daily declining, as the crops, owing to the low 
price of the commodity, did not defray the expence. 

From all this it appears, that hops are perhaps the 
mod uncertain and precarious crop on which the huf- 
bandman can bedow his labour; Mr Young is of opi¬ 
nion, that fome improvement in the culture is neceffa- 
ry ; but he does not mention any, excepting that of 
planting them in efpaliers. This method was recom¬ 
mended both by Mr Rogers.and Mr Potter above- 
mentioned. The former tookahe hint from obferving, 
that a plant which had been blown down, and after¬ 
wards (hot one horizontally, always produced a great¬ 
er quantity than thofe which grew upright. He alfo 
remarks, that hops which are late picked carry more 
.next year than fitch as are picked early ; for which 
reafon he recommends the.late picking. The only rea- 
fen for picking early is, that the hops appear muck 
more beautiful than the others. . 

Sect. VII. Cultivation of Fruit. 

In Herefordfltire andGloucederfhire the cultivation 
•of fruit for the purpofe of making a liquor from the 
juice, forms a principal part of their hulbandry.. In 
Devonfhire alfo confiderable quantities of this kind of 
liquor are made, though much lefs than in the two 
counties abovementioned. 
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.The fruits cultivated in Herefordfltire and Gloucef- Fruits cub 
terfhire are, the apple, the pear, and the cherry. From tivited in 
the Ewofirft are made theliqnors named cyder and per- Hereford- 
ry ; but though it is probable tliat a liquor of fome va- ^j, rt al ?,4 / 
lue might be made from, cherries alfo, it does not ap- 

pear 
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Cultivation pear to have ever been attempted. Mr Marfhall rc- 
^of fruit, marks, that nature has furnifhed only one fpecies >f 
pears, and apples, viz. the common crab of the woods 
139 and hedges, and the wild pear, which is likewife pretty 
Varietiesof common. The vaiieticsof thefe fruits are entirely ar- 
fruits en- tjfi c ial, being produced not by feed, but by a certain 
mode of culture ; whence it is the bufinefsof thofe 
who wifh to improve fruit there fore, to catch at fupe- 
rior accidental varieties ; and having raifed them by 
cultivation to the higheft perfection ot which they are 
capable, to keep them in that fta r c by artificial propa¬ 
gation. Mr Marlhall, however, obferves, Lhat it isim- 
poffible to' make varieties of fruit altogether perma¬ 
nent, though their duration depends much upon ma¬ 
nagement. “ A time arrives (fa,s he) when they can 
no longer he propagated with fuccefs. All the old 
fruits which raifed the fame of the liquors of this coun¬ 
try are now loft, or fo far on the decline as to be 
deemed irrecoverable. The red/i reakis givenup ; the 
eelebrafed jtir-apple is going off; and th e fquajh-pear, 
which has probably furnithed this country with more 
char/ipaign than was ever imported into it, can no long¬ 
er be got to fioLtrifh; the flocks canker, and are unpro¬ 
ductive. In Yorkfhire fi.miar circumftances have ta¬ 
ken place ; feveral old fruits which were produdlive 
within my own recolledtion are loft ; the flocks can¬ 
kered, and the trees would no longer come to bear.” 

Our author controverts the common notion among 
orchard-men, that the decline of theoldfruitsis owing 
to a want of frefh grafts from abroad, particularly from 
Normandy, from whence it is fuppofed that apples 
were originally imported into this country. Mr Mar¬ 
fhall, however, thinks, that thefe original kinds have 
been long futce loft, and that the numerous varieties of 
which we are now poffdTed were raifed from feed in 
this conn ry. He alfo informs us, that ac Ledbury he 
was fhown a Normandy apple-tree, which, withmany 
others of the fame kind had been imported immedi* 
ately front France. He found it, however, to be no 
other than che bitterfweet, whichhe had feen growing 
as a negledted wilding in an Englilh hedge. 

The procefs of railing new variet .es of apples, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Marfhall, is fimple and eafy. “ Eledt 
regions for ‘(fayshe ) among the native fpecies individuals of the 
rai lug new jjjo-jjgpq flavour ; fow the feeds on a highly enriched 
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feed-bed. When new varieties, or the improvement of 
old ones, are the objedts, it may perhaps be eligible to 
ufe a frame or ftove ; but where the prcfervjtion of the 
ordinary varieties only is wanted, an ordinary loamy- 
foil will be fufficient. At any rate, it ought to be per.- 
fedlly clean at leaft from root weeds, and fhould be 
double dug from a foot to t8 inches deep.—The fur^ 
face being levelled and raked fine, the feeds ought ta 
be fcattered on about an inch afunder, and covered 
about half an inch deep with fome of che fineft mould 
previoufly raked off the bed for that purpofe. During, 
fummer the young plants Ihould be kept perfedlly free, 
from weeds, and inay be taken up for tranfplanration- 
the enfuing winter; or if nut very thick in this feed-, 
bed, they may remain in it till the fecund winter. v 
The nurfery ground ought alfo to-be enriched, and 
double dug to the depth of 14 inches at leaft; though 
i8or20 are preferable. Thefeedling plants ought to 
be forted agreeably to the ftrehgth of their roots, that 
they may fife evenly together. .The top or downward 


roots fliould be taken oft, and the longer fide rootlets Cultivation 
(hortened. The young trees Ihould then beplanted in <h Truar. 
rows three feet afunder, and from 15 to 18 inches dif- 
tant in the rows ; taki-ng care not to cramp the roots, 
but to lead them evenly and horizontally among th&> 
mould. If they be intended merely for flocks to 
be grafted, they may remain in this lituation until they' 
be large enough to be planted out; though, in ftridl 
management, they ought to be re-tranfplanted two 
years belore their being transferred into the orchard, 

“ in frefh but unmanured double-dug ground, a quin¬ 
cunx four feet apart , every way.” In this fecond 
tranfplantation, as well as in the firll, the branches of 
the root ought not to be left too long, bur to be {hor¬ 
tened in fuch a manner as to induce them to form a 
globular root,fnfficiently fmall to be removed with the 
plant ; yet fufficiently large to give it firmnefs and vi¬ 
gour in the plantation 143 

Havingproceededin this mannerwith the feed-bed, Method of 
our author gives the following diredlions. “ Seledl chsofing 
from among the feedlings the plants whole wood anti t * le P* ant6 * 
leaves wear the mo ft. apple-like appearance. Tranfplanr 
thefe into a rich deep foil in a genial fituaiiou, letting' 
them remain in this nurfery until they begin to bear. 

With the feeds of the.faireft, richefl, and belt flavour¬ 
ed fruit repeat this procefs ; and at the fame time, or 
in due feafon, engraft the wood which produced this 
fruit on that of the richefl, fweeteft, bell-flavoured 
apple : repeating this operation, and transferring the 
fubjeft under improvement from one tree and fort to 
another, as richnefs, flavour, or firmnefs may require; 
continuing this double mode of improvement until the - 
defired fruit be obtained.: There has, no doubt, been a 
period when the improvement of the apple and pear 
was attended to in' this country ; and Ihould not the 
fame fpirit of improvement revive, it is probable that 
the country will, in acourfe of years, be left deititute 
of valuable kinds.of thefe two fpecies of fruit ; which, . 
though they may in fome degfeebe deemed objedtsof 
luxury, long cuftora feemsto have ranked among the 
neccfiaries of life.” • 144- 

In the fourth volume.ofBath Papers,Mr Grimwood Mr Grim- ■ 
fuppofes. the degeneracy of apples to be rather imagi- wood’s opi¬ 
nary than real. He fays, that the evil complained of " lon tfle 
** is not a real decline in the quality of the fruit, but in 0 f apples*^ 
the tree; owing either to want of health, the feafon, 
foil, mode of planting, or the Hock they are grafted 
onbeing tso often raifed from the feed of apples in the- 
fame placeor county.—I have not a do 1 bt in my own 
mind, but that the trees, which are graftedonthe ftocks 
raifed from the apple-pips are more tender than thofe 
grafted on the real crab-ftock ; and the feafonsin this 
coumry have, for-many years pall, been unfavourable 
for fruits, which add much to the fuppofed degeneracy 
of the apple. It is my- opinion, that if planters of or¬ 
chards would procure the trees grafted on real crab- 
flocks.from a diftant country, they would find their 
account in fo doing much overbalance the extra cx- 
pence ot charge and carriage. I4S , 

In the fame Volume, Mr Edmund Gillingwater af- MrGilling-. - 
figns as a reafon for the degeneracy of apples the water’s opi- 
niixLure of various farina, from the orchards being 11 * 011 ' 
too near each other. In co fequence of this no¬ 
tion, he alfo thinks that the old and bell kinds of 
apple-trees are not loll, but only corrupted from being 

planted., 
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Cultiva- planted too near bad neighbours : “ Remove them (fays 
tion of he) t0 a lituation where they are not expofed to this 
. ^ Il: ‘ . inconvenience, and they willimmediatelyrecovcrthdr 

former excellency.” This theory, however, is notfup- 
ported by a fmglc experiment. 

146 In this volume alfo Mr Richard Samuel expreffes his 
Mr Samti- concern at the ** prefent negled of orchards, where the 
el’s opinion ojd trees are decaying, without proper provifion being 
thodof rc" 1?la ^ e f° r ^ le fncceeding age ; for if a farmer plants 
covering'* trees (which does not frequently happen), there 
the bell is feldom any care taken to propagate the better foris, 
fruit. as his grafts are ufualiy taken promifenoufly from any 
ordinary kind moft eafily procured in the neighbour¬ 
hood.” His remedy is to collet:! grafts from the belt 
■trees; b y which means he fuppofes that the fuperior 
■kinds of fruit would foon be recovered. To a care of 
this kind he attributes the fuperiority of the fruit in the 
*47, neighbourhood of great towns to that in other places. 
Cultiva- With regard to the method of cultivating fruit- 
tion, &c. trees, it js only neeeflary to add, that while th cy re- 
of fruit- jnaiuin the narfery, the intervals betwixt them may be 
lltpU ' occupied by fuch kitchen Huff as will not crowd or 
o.verfhadow the plants; keeping the rows in the mean 
time perfe&ly free from weeds. In pruning them, the 
leader Ihould be particularly attended to. Ifitlhoot 
double, the weaker of the contending branches ihould 
be taken off; but if the leader be loft, and not eafily 
recoverable, the plant ihould be cut down to within a 
hand’s breadth of the foil, and a freih ftem trained. 
The undermoft boughs ihould be taken off by degrees, 
going over the plants every winter; but taking care to 
yreferve heads of fafficient magnitude not to draw the 
items up too tall, which would make them feeblein the 
lower part. The ftems in Herefordihire are trained to 
fix feet high ; but our author prefers feven, or even 
half a.rod in height. A tall ftemmed tree is much 
lefs injurious to what grows below it than a low head¬ 
ed one, which is itfelf in danger of being hurt, at the 
fametime that it hurts the crop under it. The thick- 
itefs of the ftem ought to be in proportion to its 
height; for which reafon a tall flock ought to remain 
longer in the nurfery than a low one. The ufuajftze 
at which they are planted out in Herefordihire is from 
four to fix inches girt at three feet high ; which fize, 
with proper management, they will reach in feven or 
eight years. The price of thefe ftocks in Hereford* 
Ihireis i8d. each. Our author met with one inftance 
of crabftocks being gathered in the woods with a good 
14I? profpeeb offnccefs. 

Method of In Herefordihire it is common to have the ground 
•managing 0 f the orchards in tillage, and in Gloucefterlhire in 
the ground g ra f s . ^ich Mr Marlhall fuppofes to be owing to the 
•n Here S difference betwixt the foil of die two counties; that 
fordfhire °f Herefordihire being generally arable, and Gloucef- 
and Gloti- ter grafs land. Trees, however, are very deftrudtive 
ceilerlhirc. not only to a crop of corn, but to clover and turnips ; 

though ullage is favourable to fruit-trees in general, 
efpecially when young. In grafs grounds their pro- 
grefs is comparatively flow, for want of the earth being 
ftirred about them, and by being injured by the cattle, 
efpecially when low-headed and drooping. After they 
begin to bear, cattle ought by all means to be kept 
away from, them, as they not only deftroy all the fruit 
within their reach, but the fruit itfelf is dangerous to 
the cattle, being apt to flick in their throats and efioak 


them. Thefe inconveniences maybe avoided, by eat- Cultiva- 
ing the fruit grounds bare before the gathering fea- tion of 
fon, and keeping the boughs out of the way of the frllit » 
cattle : but Mr Marfltall is of opinion, that it is wrong ' ■ 

to plant orchards in grafs land. “ Let them (fays he) 
lay their oldorchards to grafs; and if they plant, break 
ujj their young orchards to arable. This will be chan¬ 
ging the courfo of hufbandry, and be at once beneficial 


to the land and the trees. 
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Our author complains very much of the indolent indolence 
and carelefs method in which the Hereford (hire and ofrhefar- 
Gloucefter Afire farmers manage their orchards. The n ' et r 3111 
natural enemies of fruit-trees (fays he) are, 1. A re- 
dundancy of wood. 2. The mifletoe. 3. Mofs. P ai 
4. Spring frofts. 5. Blights. 6. Infeds, 7. An ex¬ 
cels of fruit. 8. Old age. ijo 

1. A redundancy of wood is prejudicial, by reafon of Excefs of 
the barren branches depriving thofe which bear fruit woodhow 
of the nburifliment which ought to belong to them. reme< hc<t. 
A multitude of branches alfo give the winds fitch an 
additional power over the tree, that it is in perpetual 
danger of being overthrown by them: trees are like- 

wife thus injured by the damps and want of circulation 
of air, fo that only the outer branches are capable of 
bringing fruit 'to maturity. ic It is no uncommon 
fight (fays he) to fee trees in this diftrift, with two 
or three tires of boughs prelling down hard upon one 
another, with their twigs fo intimately interwoven, 
that even when the leaves are off, a fmall bird can 
fcarcely creep in among them. r r ijr 

2. The mifletoe in this country is a great enemy to Mifletoe 
the apple-tree. It is eafily pulled out with hooks in dc * 
frofty weather, when, being brittle, it readily breaks ® ro y e ^ 
off from the branches, ltlikewife maybe applied to a 
profitable purpofe, Iheep being as fond of it as of ivy. 

3. Mofs can only begot the better of by induftry Mofs. 
in clearing the trees of it; and in Kent there are 
people who make it theif profeflion to do fo. 

4. Spring-froffs, efpecially when they fuddenly fuc- Spring 
ceed rain, are great enemies to fruit-trees ; dry frofts frofts. 
only keep back the bloflbms for fome time. Art can 

give no farther afliftance in this cafe than to keep the 
trees in a healthy and vigorous ftate, fo as to enable 
them to throw out a ftrength of bud and bloiTom ; and 
by keeping them thin of Wood, to give them an op¬ 
portunity of drying quickly before the froft fet in. ^ 

5- Blight is a term, as applied to fruit trees, which slight* ?a 
Mr Marfltall thinks is not nnderftood. Two bearing uncertain 
years, he remarks, feldom come together; and he is ot term, 
opinion, that it is the mere exhaufting of the trees by 
the quantity of fruit which they have carried one 
year, that prevents them from bearing any the next. 

The only thing therefore that can be done in this cafe 
is, to keep the trees in as healthy and vigorous a ftate 
as poffible. T 

6. Infe&s deftroy not only the bloflbms and leaves, Method 

but fome of them alfo the fruit, efpecially pears. In proporedof 
the year 1783 much fruit .was deftroyed by wafps. deftroying 
'Mr Marfltall advifes to feta price upon the female wafps, 
wafps in the fpring ; by which thefe nufehievous in¬ 
fers would perhaps be exterminated, or at leaft great¬ 
ly leffened. ' . 

7. An excefs of fruit flints the growth of yottng of/n ex « 
trees, and raiders all in general barren for two or three ceftof 
years ; while in many cafes the branches are broken fruit. 

•off 
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Timber- off by the weight of the fruit; and in one cafe Mr 
tree*. Marfhall mentions, that an entire tree had funk under 
“ its burthen. To prevent as much as poffible the bad 
effefls of an excefs of fruit, Mr Marfhall recommends 
“ to graft in the boughs,” and when fully grown, to 
thin the bearing branches ; thus endeavouring like 
157 the gardener, to grow fruit every year.” 

Durationof 8. Though it is impoffible to prevent the effefls of 
fruit-trees old age,yet by proper management the natural life of 
maybe f ru i c trees ma y be confiderably protradled. The mofl 
lengthened eligible method is to graft flocks of the native crab in 
the boughs. The decline of the tree is preceded bya 
gradual decline of fruitfulnefs, which long takes place 
before the tree inanifefis any lign of decay. During 
this decline of fruitfulnefs, there is a certain period 
when the produce of a tree will no longer pay for the 
ground it occupies, and beyond this period it ought 
by no means to be allowed to Hand. In the Vale of 
Gloucefter, however, our author faw an inflance of 
fome healthy bearing apple-trees, which then had the 
fecond tops to the fame Items. The former tops hav¬ 
ing been worn out, were cut off, and the flumps faw- 
grafted. Our author obferves, that the pear-tree is 
much longer lived than the apple, and ought never to 
be planted in the fame ground. He concludes with 
Mr Mar- the following general obfervation: “Thus conlidering 
Aall’s ob- fruit-trees as a crop in hufbandry, the general ma- 
fervation nagement appears to be this: Plant upon a recently 
on the cul- broken-up worn out fward. Keep the foil under a Hate 
fcer'trees 11 * ara k' e management, until the trees be well grown; 
cs ' then lay it down to grafs, and let it remain in fward 
until the trees be removed, and their roots be decay¬ 
ed ; when it will again require a courfe of arable ma¬ 
nagement.” 


Sect. VIII. Of Timber-Trees. 


Different 
kinds of 
woodlands 


'' 160 
What plan¬ 
tations will 
fooneft 
bring in a 
return of 
profit. 


The importance and value of thefe is fo Well known, 
that it is fuperfluuus to fay any thing on that fubjedk at 
prefent: notwithftanding this acknowledged value, 
however, the growth of timber is fo flow, and the re¬ 
turns for planting fo diflant, that it is generally fup- 
pofed for a long time to be a pofitive lofs, or at leafl 
to be attended with no profit. This matter, however, 
when properly confidered, will appear in anotherlight. 
There are four didindt fpecies of woodlands : viz. 
woods, timber-groves, coppices, and woody waftes. 
The woods are a collection of timber-trees and under¬ 
wood j-fhe timber-groves contain timber-trees without 
any underwood ; and the coppices are collections of 
underwood alone. All thefe turn out to advantage 
fooner or latter, according to the quick or flow growth 
of the trees, and the fmiation of the place with refpeCt 
to certain local advantages. Thus in fome places un¬ 
derwood is of great confequence, as for rails, hoops, 
flakes, fuel, &c. and by reafonof the quicknefs of its 
growth it may be accounted the mofl profitable of all 
plantations. An ofier-bed will yield a return of pro¬ 
fit in the fecond or third year, and a coppice in ij 
or 20 years ; while a plantation of oaks will not arrive 
at perfection injefs than a century. This lad period 
is fo long, that it may not unreafonably be fuppofed 
likely to deter people for making fuch plantations of 
this kind, as few are willing to take any trouble for 
what they are never to fee in perfection. It mud be 
Vol. VIII. 


remembered, however, that though the trees them- Timber- 
felves do not come to perfection in a fhorter time, the trees. 

value of the ground will always increafe in proportion '—y -- 

to their age. Thus, fays one author upon this fubjeCt, Ad ^ n r 
“ we have fome knowledge of a gentleipan now liv- tages a } 
ing, who during bis lifetime has made plantations, planting, 
which in all probability will be worth to his fon as 
much as his whole eflate, handfomeas it is. Suppofing 
that thofe plantations have been made joor 60 years, 
and that in the courfe of 20 or 30 more they will be 
Worth L. jo,000 ; may we not fay, that at prefent 
they are worth fome 2o,oool. or 30,0001 ! MrPavier, 
in the 4th volume of Bath Papers, computes the value 
of jo acres of oak timber in iooyears to be L. 12,100, 
which is near jos. annually per acre ; and if we con- 
fider that this is continually accumulating without 
any of that expence or rifk to which annual crops are 
fubjeCt, it is probable that timber-planting may be ac¬ 
counted one of the mod profitable articles in hufban¬ 
dry. Evelyn calculates the profit of 1000 acres of oak- 
land in 1 jo years, at no lefs than L. 670,000; ^ut 
this is mod probably an exaggeration. At any rate, 
however, it would be improper to occupy, efpecially 
with timber of fuch flow growth, the grounds which 
either in grafs or corn can repay the trouble of culti¬ 
vation with a good annual crop. - 

In the 4th volume of the Bath Papers, Mr Wag- p] ant j n g 
flaffe recommends planting as an auxiliaryto cultiva- meliorates 
tion. He brings an inflance of the fuccefs of Sir Wil- thefoil. 
liam Jerringharn, who made trial of “ the mod unpro- 
mifingground perhaps that any fuccefsful planter has 
hitherto attempted.” His method was to plant beech- 
trees at proper didances among Scotch firs, upon 
otherwife barren heaths. “Thefe trees (faysMrWag- 
ftaffe), in a foil perhaps without clay or loam, with the 
heathy fod trenched into its broken drata of fand or 
gravel,under the proteClionof the-firs, have laid hold, 
though dowly, of the foil; and accelerated by the fu- 
perior growth of the firs, have proportionally rifen, 
until they wanted an enlargement of fpace for growth 
when the firs were cut down.” He next proceeds to 
obferve, that when the firs are felled, their roots de¬ 
cay in the ground ; and thus furnifli by that decay a 
new fupport to the foil on which the beeches grow,; 
by which means the latter receive an additional vigour, 
as well as an enlargement of fpace and freer air; the 
firs themfelves, though cut down before they arrived 
at their full growth, being alfo applicable to many 
valuable purpofes. 

In the 6th volume of the Annals of Agriculture,we Cul * u ^ c u f 
find the culture of trees recommended by Mr Harries: timber- 
and he informs us, that the larch i« the quickedgrow- trees re- 
er and the mod valuable of all the relinous timber- commend- 
trees ; but unlefs there be pretty good room allowed e< l by Mr 
for the branches to dretch out on the lower part 0 f^ arr ' es ’ 
the trunk, it will not arrive at any confiderable fize ; 
and this obfervation, he fays, holds good of all pyra¬ 
midal trees. Scotch firs maybe planted between them, 
and pulled out after they begin to obdruCt the growth 
of,the larch. Some of thefe larches he hadfeen plant¬ 
ed about 30 years before, which at five feet didancc 
from the ground meafured from four feet to five feet 
fix inches in circumference. The mod barren grounds, 
he fays, would anfwer for thefe trees, but better foil 
is required for the oaks. In this paper he takes no- 
j D 1 tice 
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Timber- tice of the leaves of one of his plantations of oaks ha- 
trees. ving been almo/l entirely de/lroyed by infedls ; in con- 
' ' feqnence of which they did not increafe in bulk as 

I ii ere ate <,f u ^ ua ^ : but another which had nearly efcaped thefe ra- 
oak-trees. vages, increafed.at an average one inch in circumfe¬ 
rence. “ A tree four feet round (fays he), that has 
timber 20 feet in length, gains by this growth a folid 
foot of timber annually, worth one /hilling at lea/l, 
and pays 5 per cent, for /landing. It iucreafes more 
as the tree gets from five to fix feet round. I have a 
reafonable hope to infer from my inquiry, that I have 
in my groves 3000 oaks that pay me one /hilling each 
per annum, or L.i yo a year. My poplars'have gained 
in circumference near two inches, and a Worce/ter 
and witch elm as much. I have lately been informed, 
that the fmooth cut of a holy-tree, that meafures 20 
inches and upwards round, is worth to the cabinet- 
makers 2s. and 6d. per foot. 

Increafe of The following table /hows the increafe of trees in 
trees iuthe 21 years from their firft planting. It was taken from 
Marquis t h e mar q U i s 0 f Lanfdowne’s plantation begun in the 
ofLanf- y ear i7 6^ and t fj e calculation made on the 15th of 
plantation. July 1786. It is about fix acres in extent, the foil 
partly a fwampy meadow upon a gravelly bottom. 
The meafures were taken at five feet above the fur- 
face of the ground ; the fmall firshaving been occa- 
fionally drawn for polls and rails, as well as rafters 
for cottages ; and when peeled of the bark, will /land 


well for feven years. 

Height in 
Feet. 

Circumference 
ill Feet. Inch. 

Lombardy poplar - 

60 to 80 

4 

8 

Arbeal - 

50 to 70 

4 

6 

Plane 

50 to 60 

3 

6 

Acacia - 

50 to fio 

2 

4 

Elm - 

40 to 60 

3 

6 

Chefnut 

30 to 50 

2 

9 

Weymouth pines 

30 to 50 

2 

5 

' Clu/ter ditto 

30 to jo 

2 

5 

Scotch fir 

30 to 50 

2 

10 

Spruce ditto 

30 to yo 

2 

2 

Larch - 

50 to 6© 

3 

10 


From this table it appears, that planting of timber- 
trees, where the return can be waited for during the 
fpace of 20years, will undoubtedly repay the original 
profits of planting, as well as the interell of the money 
laid out ; which is the better worth the attention of a 
proprietor of land, that the ground on which they 
grow may be fuppofed good for very little elfe. From 
a comparative table of the growth of oak, alh, and 
elm timber, given in the nth volume of the Annals 
of Agriculture, it appears that the oak is by much the 
l66 flowe/1 grower of th e three. 

Of under- With rc fp e,a: to the growth of under-wood, which 
wood, &c. in fome cafes is very valuable, it is to be remarked, 
that in order to have an annual fall of it, the whole 
quantity of ground, whatever its extent may be, ought 
to be divided into annual fowings. The exadt num¬ 
ber of fowings mu/l be regulated by the ufes to which 
it is intended to be put. Thus if, as in Surrey, /takes, 
elders, and hoops are faleable, there ought to be 
fight or ten annual fowings ; or if, as in Kent, hop- 
. poles are demanded, 14 or is will be required ; and 
! if, as in York/hire, rails be wanted, or, asinGlou- 
cefierlhire, cordwood be mofi marketable, 18 or 20 


fowings will be nece/Tary to produce a fuccelfion of Timber- 
annual falls. Thus the bufinefs by being divided, trees > 
will be rendered lefs burthenfome : a certain propor- ' v " 
tion being every year to be done, a regular fet of hands 
will, in proper feafon, be employed ; and by beginning 
upon a fmall fcale, the errors of the firll year will 
be corrected in the praftice of the fecond, and thofe 
of the fecond in that of the third. The produce of 
the intervals will fall into regular courfe •, and when 
the whole is completed, the falls will follow each o- 
ther in regular fucceflion. Thegreate /1 objedlion to 
this method of fowing woodlands is the extraordinary 
trouble in fencing ; but this objedlion does not hold $f 
the fowings lie at a diftance from one another ; on the 
contrary, if they lie together, or in plots, the entire 
plot may be inclofed at once ; and if it contain a num¬ 
ber of fowings, fome fubdivifions will be nece/Tary, 

^and the annual fowings of thefe fubdivifions may bo 
fenced offwith hurdles, or fome other temporary con¬ 
trivance ; but if the adjoining land be kept under the 
plough, little temporary fencing will be nece/Tary. It 
mu/l be obferved, however, that in raifing a woodland 
from feeds, it is not only nece/Tary to defend the young 
plants again/l cattle and Iheep, bat again/t hares and 
rabbits alfo: To that a clo/e fence of fome kind 
is abfolutely nece/Tary. See the articles Fence and 
Hedge. 

With regard to the preparation of the ground for 
railing timber, it may be obferved, that if the foilbeof 
a lliff clayey nature, it fliould receive a whole year’s 
fallow as for wheat ; if light, a crop of turnips may 
be taken ; but at all events it mu/t be made perfeflly 
clean before the tree feeds be fown, particularly from 
perennial root weeds; as, after the feeds are fown, 
the opportunity of performing this nece/Tary bufinefs 
is in a great meafure lo/t.. If the fituation be moi/t, 
the foil Ihould be gathered into wide lands, fufficiently 
round to let the water run off from the fur/ace, but 
not high. The time of fowing is either the month of 
October or March; and the method asfollows : “The Method #£ 
land being in fine order, and the feafon favourable, the fowing, 
whole /hould be fown with corn, or pulfe adapted to 
the feafon of fowing; if in autumn, wheat or rye 

may be the crop ; but if in fpring, beans or oats_ 

Which ever of thefe three fpecies be adopted, the quan¬ 
tity of feed ought to be lefs than ufual, in order to 
give a free admiffion of air, and prevent the crop 
from lodging. The fowing of the grain being com¬ 
pleted, that of the tree-feeds mu/l be immediately fet 
about. Thefe are to be put in drills acrofs the land t 
acorn and nuts /hould be dibbled in, but keys and 
berries fcattered intrenches or drills drawn with the- 
corner of a hoe, in the manner that gardeners fow 
their peafe. The di/lance might be the quarter of a 
llatute rod, or four feet and one inch and an half. A 
land chain (hould be ufed in fetting out the drills, as 
not being liable to be lengthened or lhortened by the 
weather. It is readily divided into rods : and the 
quarters may be eafily marked. 

The fpecies of under-wood tube fown mu/l be de¬ 
termined by the confumpt of it in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the plantation. Thus, if flakes, hoops, &c. 
be in requell, the oak, hazel, and a/h, aree/leemed 
as under-wood. Where charcoal is wanted for iron 
forges, beech is the prevailing underwood. The oak,. 

box^, 
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Timber- box, beech, &c. are all in requcftin different countries, 
trees. and the choice muft be determined by the prevailing 
?"—Jemand. As the keys of the alh fometinies lie two 
or even three years in the ground, it will be proper to 
have the places where they are fown diltinguilhed by 
fonie particular marks, to prevent them from being 
difturbed by the plough after harveft; as a few beans 
fcattered along with them, if the crop be oats; or oats, 
if the crop be beans. The crop Ihould be reaped, not 
mown, at harveft time, and be carried off as faft as pof- 
fible. Between harveft and winter, a pair of furrows 
Ihould be laid back to back in the middle of each in¬ 
terval, for meliorating the next year’s crop, and laying 
the feedling plants dry ; while the ftubble of the un¬ 
ploughed ground on each fide of the drills will keep 
them warm during the winter. The next year’s crop 
may be potatoes, cabbages, turnips, or if the firft 
was corn, this may be beans ; if the firft was beans, 
this may be wheat drilled. In the fpriug of the third 
year the drills which rofe the firft year muft be looked 
over, and the vacancies filled up from thofe parts 
which are thickeft; but the drills of the afh Ihould be 
let alone till the fourth year. The whole Ihould after¬ 
wards be looked over from time to time and this, 
with cultivating the intervals, and keeping the drills 
free from weeds, will be all that is neceffary until the 
tops of the plants begin to interfere. 

The crops may be continued for feveral years ; and 
if they only pay for the expences, they will ftill be of 
confiderable advantage by keeping the ground ftirred, 
and preferving the plants from hares and rabbits. 
Even after the crops are difeontinued, the ground 
ought ftill to be ftirred, alternately throwing the 
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mould to the roots of the plants, and gathering it into Timber- 
a ridge in the middle of the interval. The beft me- trees - 
thod of doing this is to fplit the ground at the ap- ' * 

proach of winter in order to throw it up to the trees 
on both fides ; this will preferve the roots from froft : 
gather it again in the fpring, which, will check the 
weeds, and give a frefli fupply of air : fplit again at 
mid-fuinmer, to preferve the plants from drought: 
gather, if neceffary, in autumn, and fplit as before at 
the approach of winter. The fpring and mid-fummer 
ploughiugs Ihould be continued as long as a plough 
can pafs between the plants. 

Whenever the oaks intended for timber are in dan¬ 
ger of being drawn up too flender for their height, it 
will be neceffary to cut off all the reft at the height 
of about an handbreadth above the ground ; and 
thofe defigried to ftand muft now be planted at 
about two rods diftant from each other, and as nearly 
a quincunx as poffible. The fecond cutting muft be 
determined by the demand there is for the under¬ 
wood ; with only this provifo," that the timber Hands 
be not too much crowded by it : for rather than this 
Ihould be the cafe, the coppice fhould be cut, though 
the wood may not have reached its moft profitable 
ftate. What is here faid of the method of rearing 
oak-trees in woods, is in a great meafure applicable to 
that of raiftng other trees in timber-groves. The 
fpecies moft ufually raifed in thefe are the afh, elm, 
beech, larch, fpruce fir, Weymouth pine, poplar, 
willow, alder, chefnuf, walnut, and cherry. The three 
laft are ufed as fubftitutes for the oak and beech, and 
thefe two for the mahogany. 
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Sect. I. Of the Cattle proper to be employed. 

As great part of the ftock of an hufbandman muft 
always confift of cattle, and one of his principal ex¬ 
pences in the maintenance of them, this part of his bufi- 
nefs is certainly to be looked upori as one of the moft 
important of the whole. The cattle belonging to a 
farm may be divided into two claffes, viz. fuch as are 
intended for work, and fuch as are defigned for fale. 
The former are now principally horfes, the oxen for¬ 
merly employed being fallen into difufe, though it does 
168 not yet certainly appear that the reafons for the ex- 
Mr Ke- change are fatisfadlory. In the fecond volume of Bath 
Kington’s Papers,we have an account of a comparative experiment 
vxperf- 0 f the utility of horfes and oxen in hufbandry by Mr 

thec-om Kedington near Bury in Suffolk, in which- the prefe- 

mrative" rence is decifively given to oxen. He informs us, that 
utility of at the time he began the experiment (in 1779), he was 
horfes and almoft certain thar there was not an ox worked in 
oxen. the whole county ; finding, however, the expence of 
horfes very great, he purchafed a fingle pair of oxen, 
but found much difficulty in breaking them, as the 
workmen were fo much prejudiced againft them, that 
they would not take the proper pains. At laft he 
met with a labourer who undertook'the talk ; and the 


oxen “ foon became as tra&able and as handy, both 
at ploughing and carting, as any horfes.” On this he 
determined to part with all his cart horfes ; and by the 
time he wrote his letter, which was in 1781, he had 
not a fingle horfe, nor any more than fix oxen; which 
inconfiderable number performed witlieafe all the work 
of his farm (confining of upwards of 100 acres of 
arable land and 60 of pafture and wood), beftdes the 
ftatute duty on the highways, timber and corn, cart¬ 
ing, harrowing, rolling, and every part of rural bu- 
ftnefs. They are constantly fhoed ; their harnefs is 
the fame as that of horfes (excepting the neceffary al¬ 
terations for difference of fize and fhape) ; they are 
driven with bridles and bits in their mouths, anfwer-- 
ing to the fame words of the ploughman and carter 
as horfes will do. A fingle man holds the plough, and 
drives a pair of oxen with reins : and our author in¬ 
forms us, that they will plough an acre of ground in 
lefs than eight hours time ; he is of opinion that they 
would do it in feven. The intervals of a fmall plan¬ 
tation, in which the trees are fet in rows ten feet afun- 
der, are ploughed by a Angle ox with a light plough, 
and he is driven by the man who holds it. The oxen 
go in a cart either fingle, or one, two, or three, ac¬ 
cording to the load. Four oxen will draw 80 bufhels 
of barley or oats in a waggon with cafe ; and if good 
5 D 2 of 
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of this kind, will travel as fait as horfes with the fame 
load. One ox will draw 40 bulhels in a light cart, 
which our author thinks is the belt carriage of any. 
On the whole, he prefers oxen to horfes for the fol¬ 
lowing reafons. 

1. Theyarekeptat much lefs expence, never eating 
meal or corn of any kind. In winter they are fed 
With ftraw, turnips, carrots, or cabbages ; or indead 
ef the three lad, they have each a peck of bran per 


of 200,000 years keep of a growing horfd ;” which at ('attletobe 
the low edimate of five pounds a-year, amounts to a employed, 
million annually. On the contrary, fuppoiing the bu- ' 
linefs of hufbandry to be done iolely by cattle, and ^ million 
admitting that oxen may be fatted with the fame ex- annually 
penditnre of vegetable produce as that which old horfes loft by 
require to fit them for full work, and that indead of keeping 
50,000 horfes dying, 50,000 oxen, of no more than k’ 01 ^ 8 ’ 

52 Hone each, are annually flaughtered ; it is evident, 


day while kept condantly at work. In the fpring that a quantity of beef nearly equal to what the city 
they eat hay ; and if working harder than ufual in of London confumes would be annually brought into 
feed-time, they have bran befides. When the vetches the market; or, in other words, 100,000 aduitional 


are fit for mowing, they get them only in the liable. 
After the day’s work in fummer they have a fmall 
bundle of hay, and Hand in the liable till they cool; 
after which they are turned into the padure. Our au¬ 
thor is of opinion, that an ox may be maintained in 
condition, for the fame condant work as an horfe, for 
at lead 4I. lefs annually. 

2. After a horfe is feven years old, his value de¬ 
clines every year ; and when lame, blind, or very old, 
he is fcarce worth any thifig ; but an ox, in any of 


inhabitants might be fupplied with one pound of ani¬ 
mal food a-day each ; and this without confuming one 
additional blade of grafs. I am far from expedting 
(fays Mr Marfhall), that cattle will, in a Ihort fpace 
of time, become the univerfal beads of draft in huf¬ 
bandry ; nor will I cpntend, that under the prefent 
circumdances of the ifland they ought in dricl pro¬ 
priety 10 be ufed. But I know that cattle, under 
proper management, and kept to a proper age, are 
equal to every work of hufbandry, in mod if not all 


thefe fituations, may be fatted, and fold for even more fituations : And I am certain, that a much greater 
than the fird purchafe ; and will always be fat fooner proportion than there is at prefent might be worked 
after work than before. with conliderable advantage, not to the community 

3. Oxen are lefs liable to difeafes than horfes. only, hut to the owners and occupiers of lands. If 


4. Horfes are frequently liable to be fpoiled by fer- only one of the 500,000 carcafes now lod annually to 
vants riding them without their mader’s knowledge, the community could be reclaimed, the faving would 
which is not the cafe with oxen. be an objedl.” 173 


5. A general ufe of oxen would make beef plenti¬ 
ful, and confequently all other meat; which would be 
'jye a national benefit. 

Difficulty Mr Kedington concludes his paper with acknow- 
in fcocing ledging, that there is one inconvenience attending the 
•xen. H f c 0 f oxen, yiz. that it is difficult to Ihoe them ; tho’ 
even this, he thinks, is owing rather to the unlkilful- 
nefs of the fmiths who have not been accaftomed to 
Ihoe thefe animals^ than to any real difficulty. He con- 
171 finestheminapoundwhiletheoperationisperforming. 
Mr Mar- Mr Marlhall, in his Rural Economy of the Midland 
lati* ns countlt:s > lh° ws the advantage of employing oxen ill 
“ a 10 preference to horfes from the mere article of expellee, 
which, according to h is calculation, is enormous on the 
part of the horfes. He begins with edimating the 
jwvmber of fqnare miles contained in the kingdom of 
England ; and this he fuppofes to be 30,000 of culti¬ 
vated ground. Suppofing the work of huibandry to 
"be done by horfes only, and each fquare mile to cm- 


In Norfolk our author informs us that horfes are No oxe* 
the only beads of labour; and that there is not per- 
haps one ox worked throughout the whole county. N 0 " 0 *** 
It is the fame in the Vale of Glouceder, though oxen 174 
are ufed in the adjoining counties. Formerly foine Objection 
oxen were worked in it double ; butrhey were found ir b 

to poach the landtoo much, and were therefore given ^ e ouc ^ c ^. 
tip. Even when worked (ingle, the fame objection is 
made : but, fays Mr.MarlhaU, “ in this I fufpedt there 
is a fpice of obdinacy in the old way ; a want of a 
due portion of the fpirit of improvement; a kind of 
indolence. It might not perhaps be too fevere to fay 
of the Vale farmers, that they would rather be eaten 
up by their horfes than dep out of the beaten tratff 
to avoid them.” Shoeing oxen with whole Iboes, in 
onrauthor’s opinion,might remedy the evil complained 
of; but ** if not> let thofe (fays he) who are ad¬ 
vocates for oxen calculate the comparative difference 
in wear and keep, and thofe who are their enemies 


ploy 20 horfes, which is about 3 to 100 acres, the 
whole number ufed throughout Britain would be 
600,000; from which deducting onedxth for the num¬ 
ber of oxen employed at prefent, the numberof horfes 
jud now employed will be 500,000. Admitting that 
each horfe works ten years, the number of farm-horfes 
which die annually are no fewer than 50,000 ; each of 
which requires full four years keep before beis fit for 
work. Horfes indeed are broke in at three, fome at 
two, years old, but they are, or ought to be, indulged 
ixr keep and work till they are fix ; fo that the cod 
of rearing and keeping may be laid at full four ordi¬ 
nary years. For all this confumption of vegetable pro¬ 
duce he returns not the community a dngle article of 
food, clothing, or commerce ; even his (kin for eco¬ 
nomical purpofes being barely worth the taking off. 
By working boifes in the affairs of hufbandry, there¬ 
fore, “ the community is lofing annually the amount 


eftimatethecomparativemifchiefsof trading; and thus 
decidetipon their value as beads of labour in the Vale.” 

In the Cotfwold oxen are worked as well as horfes ; ufcdinthe 
but the latter, our author fears, are dill in the pro- Cotfwold. 
portion of two to one : he has the fatisfa&ion to find, 
however, that the former are coming into more gene¬ 
ral ufe. They are worked in harnefs ; the collar and 
harnefs being ufed as for horfes, not reverfed, as in 
mod cafes they are for oxen. “ They appear (fays our 
author) to be perfectly handy, and work, either at 
plough or cart, in a manner which (hows, that although 
horfes may be in fomecafes convenient ,and in mod ca- * 7 ® 
fes pleafurable to the driver , they are by no means ne- Moveable 
ceffary to hufbandry. A convenience ufed in this 
country is a moveable harnefs-houfe , with a fledge 
bottom, which is drawn from place to place as occa- 
don may require. Thus no labour is lod either by 
the oxen or their drivers. 


In 
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Cattle tob« In Yorkfliire oxen are ftill ufed, though in much 
employed, fewer numbers than formerly; but our author does not 
imagine this to be any decilive argument againft their 
Why the utility. The Yorkfliire plough was formerly of fuch 
life of oxen an unwieldy conftruCtion, that four or fix oxen, in 
is declining yokes, led by two horfes, were abfolutely requifite to 
in York- draw it; but the improvements in the conftruCtion of 
* ire * the plough have of late been fo great, that two horfes 
are found to be fufficient for the purpofe; fo that as 
Yorklhire has all along been famous for its breed of 
horfes, we are not to wonder at the prefent diiufe of 
*xeri. Even in carriages they are now much diftifed; 
but Mr Marfhall afligns as a reafon for this, that the 
roads were formerly deep in winter, and foft to the 
hoof in fumrtier; but now they are univerfally a caufc- 
way of hard limeftones, which hurt the feet of oxen 
even when (hod. Thus it even appears matter of fur- 
prife to our author that fo many oxen are employed 
in this county; and the employment of them at all is 
to him a convincing argument of their utility as bealis 
of draught. The timber carriers ftill continue to ufe 
them, even though their employment be folely upon 
the road. They find them not only able to ftand 
working every day provided their feet do not fail them, 
but to bear long hours better than horfes going in the 
fame pallure. An ox in a good pafture fuon fills his 
iyg belly, and lies down to reft; but an horfe can fcarce 
Superiority latisfy his hunger in a fhort fummer’s night. Oxen are 
of oxen to alfo conftdered as much fuperior at a difficult pull to 
horfes. horfes; but this he is willing to fuppofe arifes from 
their ufing half-bred hunters in Yorkfliire, and not the 
true breed of cart-horfes. “ But what (fays he) are 
thorough-bred cart-horfes ? Why, a fpecies of ftrong, 
heavy, fluggilh animals, adapted folely to the purpofe 
of draught; and according to the prefent law of the 
country, cannot, without an annual expence, which 
nobody bellows upon them, be ufed for any other pur¬ 
pofe. This fpecies of beafts of draught coft at tour 
years old from 20I. to 301. ; they will, with ex¬ 
travagant keep, extraordinary care and attendance, 
and much good luck, continue to labour eight or ten 
years; and may then generally be fold for five {hil¬ 
lings a-head. If we had no other fpecies of aninials 
adapted to the purpofes of draught in the ifland, cart- 
horfes would be very valuable, they being much fu¬ 
perior to the breed of faddle-horfes for the purpofe of 
draught. But it appears evident, that were only a 
fmall (hare of the attention paid to the breeding of 
draught oxen which is now bellowed on the breeding 
of cart-horfes, animals equally powerful, more adlive, 
lefs collly, equally adapted to the purpofes of hufban- 
dry if harneiltd with equal judgment, lefs expenlivein 
keep and attendance, much more durable, and infi¬ 
nitely more valuable after they have Studied their la¬ 
bours, might be produced. A fleer, like a colt, ought 
to be familiarized to hsrnefsat two or three years old, 
but ihould never be fubjeCted to bard labour until he 
be five years old ; from which age, until he be 15 or 
perhaps 20, he may be confidered as in his prime as a 
beaft of draught. An ox which I worked feveral 
years in Surrey, might at i7°r 18 years of age have 
challenged For ftrength, agility and fagacity, the 
beft bred cart-horfe in the kingdom.” 


Sect. II. Of different Kinds of Herfes , and the Me- Different 
thuds of Breeding, Rearing , and Feeding them. kinds of 

herfes. 

The midland counties of England have for fome *—-— 
time been celebrated on account of their breed of the *79 
black cart-horfe : though Mr Marfhall isof opinion that 
this kind are unprofitable as hearts of draught in huf- ca ' t j^fe, 
bandry. The prefent improvement in the breed took 
its rife from fix Zealand mares fent over by the late 
Lord Chetterficld during his embafTy at the Hague. 

Thefe mares beinglodged at hislordffiip’s feat at Bet- 
by in Derbylhire, the breed of horfes thus became 
improved in that county, and for fome time it took 
the lead for the fpecies of thefe animals. As the im¬ 
proved breed paflfcd into Leicefterlhire, however, 
through fome unknown circumftances, it became ftill 
more improved, and Leicefter has for fome time taken 
the lead. It is now found, however, that the very 
large horfes formerly bred in this diftridt are much lefs jgo 
ufetul than fuch as arc of a fmaller lize. Mr Marfhall Horfe* be- 
defcribesinmagnificenttermsoneof thefelargehorfes, longing to 
a ftallion belonging to Mr Bakewcll named K (a), Mr I ® a ^ c * 
which, he fays, was the handfomelt horfe he ever law. c cn * 
,e He was (fays he) the fancied isiar-horje of the 
German painters ; who, in the luxuriance of imagi¬ 
nation, never perhaps excelled the natural grandeur of 
this horfe. A man of moderate fize feemed to fhrink 
behind his fore end, which rofe fo perfectly upright, 
his ears flood (as Mr Bakewell fays every horfe’s ears 
ought to ftand) perpendicularly over his fore feet. It 
may be laid, with little latitude, that in grandeur and 
lymmetry of form, viewed as a piriurable objedt, he 
exceeded as far the horfe which this fuperior breeder 
had the honour of ffiowing to his Majefty, and which 
was afterwards ffiowa publicly at London, as that horfe 
does the meaneft of the breed.” A more ufefut horfe, 
bred alfo by Mr Bakewell, however, is deferibed as 
having “ a thick carcafe, his back Ihort and ftraight, 
and his legs fhort and clean : as ftrong as an ox, yet 
active as a poney; equally fuitablc for a cart or a light¬ 
er carriage.” 

The ftjillions in this county are bred either by far¬ 
mers or by perfons wbofe buiinefs it is to breed them, 
and who therefore have the name of breeders. Thefe 
lafl either cover with them themfelves, or let them out 
to others for the feafon, or fell them altogether to ftal¬ 
lion men who travel about with them to' different 181 
places —The prices given for them are from 56 to Prices of 
200 guineas by purchafe ; from 40 to 80 or a hun- ftalhonst 
dred by the feafon; or from half a guinea to two gui¬ 
neas by the mare. The mares are moftly kept by the 
farmers, and are worked until near the timesof loal- 
ing, and moderately afterwards while they fuckle : the 
bell time for foaling is ftippofed to be the month of 
March or April; and the time of weaning that of 
November.—“ The price of foals (fays Mr Marfhall), 
for the l ift ten years, has been from five to ten pounds 
or guineas ; for yearlings, 10 to 15 or 20 ; for tw r o- 
yea'-olds, 15 to 2J or 30; for fix-year-olds, from 25 18a 

to 40 guineas.” — Our author acknowledges that this Mr Mar. 
breed of horfes, confidered abftractedly in the light in °b- 
which they appear here, is evidently a profitable fpe- ^ erv . at 
cies of live flock, and as far as there is a m rket for ^ " 
fix-years old horfes of this breed, it is profitable toa- 

griculture. 


(a) Mr Bakewell dillinguifhes all his horfes, bulls, and rams, by the letters of the alphhabet. 
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Different griculture. e( But (fays he) viewing the bufmefs of 1 
kinds of agriculture in general, not one occupier in ten can 1 
■ or ^ 3 ' . partake of the profit j and being kept in agriculture 
after they have reached that profitable age, they be¬ 
come indifputably one of its heaviefl burdens. For 
befides a ceffation of improvement of four or five gui¬ 
neas a year, a decline in value of as much yearly takes 
place. Even the brood-mares, after they have parted 
that age, may, unlefs they be of a very fuperior qua- 

183 lity, he deemed unprofitable to the farmer.” 

Norfolk Our author complains that the ancient breed of Nor- 
breed de- foy. horfes j s a l mo ft entirely worn out. They were 
cn>e • fmall, brown muzzled, and light-boned; but they 

could endure very heavy work with li-tie food : two 
of them were found quite equal to the plough in the 
foil of that county, which is not deep. The prefent 

184 breed is produced by a crofs with the large one of Lin- 
Suffolk and colnlhire and Leicefterlhire already mentioned. He 
Gloucefter approves of the Suffolk breed, which (he fays) are a 

ee s ' “ half-horfe half-hog race of animals, but better a- 
dapted to the Norfolk hufbandry than the Leicefter- 
Ihire breed ; their principal fault, in his opinion, is a 
flatnefs of the rib—In the Vale of Gloucefter molt 
farmers rear their own plough-horfes, breeding of 
horfes notbeingpradlifed. They are of a very ufeful 
kind, the colour moftly black, inclinable to tan co¬ 
lour, fhort and thick in the barrel, and low on their 
legs. The price of a fix-year-old horfe from 251. to 
35I. Some cart-horfes are bred in Cotlwold hills; 
the mares are worked till the time of foaling, but 
not while they fuckle ; and the foals are weaned early, 
183 while there is plenty of grain upon the ground. 

Yorklhire Yorkfhire.which hasbeenlongcelebratedforitsbreed 
horfes. 0 f horfes, ftill ftands foremoft in that refpedt among 
the Englilh counties. It is principally remarkable for 
the breed of faddle-horfes, which cannot be reared in 
Norfolk, though many attempts have been made for 
that purpofe. Yorklhire ftallions are frequently fent 
into Norfolk; but though the foals may be handfomc 
when young, they lofe their beauty when old. In 
Yorklhire, on the other hand, though the foal be ever 
fo unpromifing, it acquires beauty, ftrength, and acti¬ 
vity as it grows up. Mr Marlhall fuppofes that from 
five to ten thoufand horfes are annually bred up be¬ 
tween the eaftern Morelands and the Humber. 

“ Thirty years ago (fays Mr Marlhall), ftrong 
faddle-horfes, fit for the road only, were bred in the 
Vale ; but now the prevailing breed is the falhionable 
coach-horfe, or a tall, ftrong, and over-lized hunter ; 


183 

Yorklhire 

horfes. 
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the Norfolk management of horfes as the cheapeft me- Different 
thod of feeding them pradtifed any where; which, kinds of 
however, he feems willing to aferibe in a great mea- t hor fes. 
fure to the excellency of their breed. In the winter ,^4 
months, when little work is to be done, their only Norfolk 
rack-meat is barley-ftraw : a referveoi clover-hay be- manage- 
ing ufually made again!! the hurry of feed-time. A mem of 
bulhel of corn in the molt bufy feafon is computed to horfes ro¬ 
be an ample allowance for each horfe, and in more ‘ 

leifure times a much lefs quantity fuffices. Oats and ' 
fometimes barley, when the latter is cheap and unfale- 
able, are given ; but in this cafe the barley is generally 
malted, i. e. fteeped and afterwards fpread abroad for 
a few days, until it begin to vegetate, at which time 
it is given to the horfes, when it is fuppofed to be lefs 
heating than in its natural ftate. Chaff is univerfally 
mixed with horfe-corn ; the great quantities of corn 
grown in this country afford in general a fufficiency 
of natural chaff; fo that cut chaff is not much in ufe : 
the chaff, or rather the awns of barley, which in fome 
places are thrown as ufelefs to the dunghill, are here 
in good efteem as provender. Oat-chaff is de!ervedly 
conlidered as being of much inferior quality.—It may This me* 
here be remarked, that this method of keeping horfes thod fol- 
which Mr Marlhall approves of in the Norfolk far- lowed in 
mers, is pradliled, and probably has been fo from time nial T P la '^ 
immemorial, in many places of the north of Scotland ; cot * 

and is found abundantly fufficient to enable them to 
go through-the labour required. In fummer they are 
in Norfolk kept out all night, generally in clover leys, ; 

and in fummer their keep is generally clover only, a 
few tares excepted. t gg 

In the fourth volume of the Annals of Agriculture, Calcula- 
Mr Young gives an account of the expence of keep- tionsoftbe 
ing horfes; which, notwithftanding the vaft numbers expence of 
kept in the ifland,feems ftill to be very indeterminate, keeping 
as the informations he received varied no lefs than from hor ^ e8, 

L. 8 to L. 25 a-year. From accounts kept on his own. 
farm of the expence of horfes kept for no other pur¬ 
pofe than that of agriculture, he ftated them as fol¬ 
lows ; 


£. s. d. 

1763 Six horfes coft per horfe 10 13 q 

1764 Seven do.‘ - - 8 10 11 

1765 Eight do. - - 14 6 6 

1766 Six do. - - 12 18 9 

Average on the whole L. xi : 12 : 3. 

By accounts received from Northmbus in Hercford- 
Ihire, the expences ftood as follows : 


and the fliows of ftallions in 1787 were flat and fpi- 
ritlefs in comparifon with thofeof 1784” The black 
cart-horfe, an objedt of Mr Marlhall’s peculiar aver- 
fion, is alfo coming into the Vale. 

In the breeding of horfes he complains greatly of 
the negligence of the Yorklhire people, the mares 
being almoft totally negledted ; though in the brute 
creation almoft every thing depends upon the female. 

With regard to the general maintenance of horfes, 
we have already mentioned in this article, and that of 
Agriculture, feveral kinds of food upon which ex¬ 
periments have been made with a view to determine 
the moft profitable mode of keeping them. Perhaps, 
however, the moft certain method of afeertaining this 
matter is by obferving the pradlice of thofe counties 
where horfes are moft in ufe. Mr Marlhall recommends 


£• s. d. 
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Average L.,i6 : 13 : 1. 

On thefe difeordant accounts Mr Young obferves, 
undoubtedly with juftice, that many of the extra ex¬ 
pences depend on the extravagance of the fervants ; 
while fome of the apparent favings depend either on 
their careleffnefs, or {haling provender to their beafts 

privately, 
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privately, which will frequently be done. He con¬ 
cludes, however, as follows: “ The more exa&ly the 
expence of horfes is examined into, the more advan¬ 
tageous will the ufe of oxen be found. Every day’s 
experience convinces me more and more of this. If 
horfes kept for ufe alone, and not for fhow, have pro¬ 
ved thus expenlive to me, what mult be the expence to 
thofe farmers who make their fat (leek teams an objed 
of vanity ? It is ealler conceived than calculated. 

Sect. III. Of the Breeding and Rearing of Black 
Cattle . 

These are reared for two different purpofes, viz. 
work, and fattening for (laughter. For the former 
purpofe, Mr Marlhall remarks, that it is obvioufly nc- 
celTary to procure a breed without horns. This he 
thinks would be no difadvantage, as horn, though for¬ 
merly an article of fome requelt, is now of very little 
value. The horns are quite ufelefs to cattle in their 
domcfiic Hate, though nature has bellowed them upon 
them as weapons of defence in their wild Hate ; and 
our author is of opinion that it would be quite prac¬ 
ticable to produce a hornlefs breed of black cattle as 
well as of fheep, which lalt has been done by atten¬ 
tion and perfeverance; and there are now many horn¬ 
lefs breeds of thefe creatures in Britain. Nay, he in- 
lilts, that there are already three or four breeds of 
hornlefs cattle in the ifland ; or that there are many 
kinds of which numbers of individuals are hornlels, 
and from thefe by proper care and attention a breed 
might be formed. The firll tlep is to fclett females ; 
and havingobferved theirimperfedions, to endeavour 
to corredl them by a well chofen male. 

The other properties of a perfect breed of black cat¬ 
tle for the purpofes of the diary as well as others, 
ought, according to Mr Marlhall, to be as follows. 
1. The head fmall and clean, to lelfen the quantity of 
ofEil. 2. The neck thin and clean, to lighten the fore¬ 
end, as well as to lelfen the collar, and make it lit 
clofe and eafy to the animal in work. 3. The car- 
cafe large, the chelt deep, and the bofom broad, with 
the ribs Handing out full from the fpine; to give 
tftrength of frame and conflitution, and to admit of 
the iuteHines being lodged within the ribs. 4 The 
Ihoulders Ihould be light of bone, and rounded off at 
the lower point, that the collar may be eafy, but 
broad to give Hrength : and well covered with flelh 
for the greater eafe of draught, as well as to furnilh 
a defired point in fattening cattle, y. The back ought 
to be wide and level throughout: the quarters long; 
the thighs thin, and Handing narrow at the round 
bone ; the udder large when full, but thin and loofe 
when empty, to ho' d the greater quantity of milk ; 
with large dug-veins to fill it, and long elaHic teats 
for drawing it off’ with greater eafe. 6. The legs 
(below the kuee and hock) Hraight and of a middle 
length ; their bone, in general, light and clean from 
flelhinefs, but with the joints and linews of a mode¬ 
rate fize, for the purpofes of Hrength arid activity. 
7. The flelh ought to be mellow in the Hate of tlelhi- 
nefs, and firm in the Hate of fatnefs. 8. The hide 
mellow, and of a middle thicknefs, though in our 
author’s opinion this is a point not yet well deter¬ 
mined. 
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As the milk of cows is always an article of great Rearing 
importance, it becomes an objedt to the hufbandman, if black 
polliblc, to prevent the wafle of that ufeful fluid, w'hich cattle, 
in the common way of rearing calves is unavoidable. 

A method of bringing up thefe young animals at lefs of rearing 
expence is propofed by the Duke of Northumberland, calves 
His plan is to makefkimtned milkanfwer the purpofe without 
of that which is newly drawn from the teat ; and m hk. 
which, he fhppofes, might anfvver the purpofe at one Annals of 
third of the expence of new milk. The articles to be Agriculture, 
added to the fkimmed milk are treacle and the com- vo ^ *■ 
mon linfeed oil cake ground very fine, and almofi to P’ * 
an impalpable powder, the quantities of each being fo 
fmall, that to make 32 gallons would coH only 6d. 
befides the fkimmed milk. It mixes very readily 
and almofi intimately with the milk, making it more 
rich and mucilaginous, without giving it any difagree- 
able tafle. The receipt for making it is as follows. 

Take one gallon of fkimmed milk, and to about a 
pint of it add half an ounce of treacle, fiirring it un¬ 
til it is well mixed ; then take one ounce of linfeed 
oil-cake finely pulverifed, and with the hand let it fall 
gradually in very fmall quantities into the milk, fiir¬ 
ring it in the mean time with a fpoon or ladle until it 
be thoroughly incorporated ; then let the mixture be 
put into the other part of the milk, and the whole be 
made nearly as warm as new milk when it is firfi taken 
from the cow, and in that Hate it is fit for ufe. The 
quantity of theoil-cake powder maybe increafed from 
time to time as occafion requires, and as the calf be¬ 
comes inured to its flavour. On this fubjedt Mr jp 2 
Young remarks, that in rearing calves, there are tw® MrYoung’s 
objects of great importance. 1. To bring them up experi- 
without any milk at all ; and, 2. To make fkimmed ments * 
milk anfwer the purpofe of fuch as is newly milked or 
fucked from the cow. In confequence of premiums 
offered by the London Society, many attempts have 
been made to accomplilh thefe defirable purpofes ; 
and Mr Budel of Wanborough in Surry was rewarded 
for an account of his method. This was no other 
than to give the creatures a gruel made of ground bar¬ 
ley and oats. Mr Young, however, who tried this 
method with two calves, affuresus that both of them 
died, though he afterwards put them upon milk when 
they were found not to thrive. When in Ireland he 
had an opportunity of purchafing calves at three days 
old from 2od. to 3s. each ; by which he was induced 
to repeat the experiment many times over. This he 
didin different ways, havingcolleeted various receipts. 

In confequence of thefe he tried hay-tea, bean-meal 
mixed with wheat-flour, barley and oats ground 
nearly,but not exactly in Mr Budd’s method; but the 
principal one was flax-feed boiled into a jelly, and 
mixed with warm water ; this being recommended 
more thau all the refi. The rtfult of all thefe trials 
was, that out of 30 calves oi ly three or four were 
reared ; thefe few were brought up with barley and 
oatmeal, and a very fmall quantity of flax-feed jelly ; 
one only excepted, which at the delire of his coach¬ 
man was brought up on a mixture of two-thirds of 
fkimmed milk and one third of water, with a fmall 
addition of flax jelly well diflblved. 

The fecond objedt, viz. that of improving fkimmed 
milk, according to the plan of the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, feems to be the more practicable of the two 

Mr 
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Hearing Mr Young informs tfs, that it has anfwered well with 
black him for two feafons ; and two farmers to whom he 
. cattle ‘ communicated it gave likewife a favourable report. 

In the third volume of the fame work, we are in- 
Methodof formed that the Cornwall farmers ufe the following 
rearing method in rearing their calves. “ They are taken 
calves in from the cow from the fourth to the fixth day ; after 
Cornwall. w hich they have raw milk from lix to ten or 14 days. 

After this they feed them with fealded fkimmed milk 
and gruel made of Ihelled oats, from three quarts to 
four being given in the morning, and the fame in the 
evening. The common family broth is thought to 
be as good or better than the gruel, the favour of the 
fait being fuppofed to ftrengthen their bowels. The 
proportion of gruel or broth is about one third of the 
milk given them. A little fine hay is fet before them, 
which they foon begin to eat. 

*94 In the fifth volume of Bath Papers, we have an ac- 
method * count by Mr Crook of a remarkably luccefsful experi¬ 
ment on rearing calves without any milk at all This 
gentleman, in 1787, weaned 17 calves ; in 1788, 23 ; 
and in 1789, 15. In 1787, he bought three facks of 
linfeed, value L. 2, js. which lalted the whole three 
years. One quart of it was put to fix quarts of water; 
which, by boiling 10 minutes, was reduced to a jelly: 
the calves were fed with this mixed with a fmall quan¬ 
tity of tea, made by ileeping the bell hay in boiling 
water. By the ufe of this food three times a day, he 
fays that his calves throve better than thofe of his 
neighbours which were reared with milk.—Thefe un¬ 
natural kinds of food, however, are in many cafes apt 
to produce a loofenefs, which in the end proves fatal 
to the calves. In Cornwall they remedy this fometimes 
by giving acorns as an aflringent; fometimes by a cor¬ 
dial ufed for the human fpecies, of which opium is the 
19J bafts. 

Norfolk In Norfolk, the calves are reared with milk and tar- 
method, n jp S . fometimes With oats and bran mixed among the 

&c ‘ latter. Winter calves are allowed more milk than 

fummer ones ; but they are univerfally allowed new 

milk, or even to fuck_In the middle counties bull* 

calves are allowed to remain at the teat until they be 
fix, nine, or twelve months old, letting them run 
either with their dams or with cows of lefs value 
bought on purpofe. Each cow is generally allowed 
one male or two female calves. Thus they grow very 
fall and become furprifingly vigorous. The method 
of the dairy-men is to let the calves fuck for a week 
or a fortnight according to their firength ; next they 
have new milk in pails for a few meals; after that new 
and Ikimmed milk mixed; then ikimmed milk alone, 
or porridge made with milk, water, ground oats, &c. 
fometimes with oil cake, &c. until clieefe-making 
commences ; after which they have whey-porridge, 
or fweet whey in the field, being carefully houfed in 
the night until the warm weather come in. 

*9 6 With regard to the method of fattening cattle tur- 
in caul"' nips are coming into general ufe throughout Britain, 
ing ca e. j n N or f 0 ih no other method is thought of. The ge¬ 
neral rule is, to allow them to eat their turnips in the 
field while the weather remains moderately warm, but 
to give them under cover when it becomes wetor very 
cold. In thisrefpedl, however, there is a confiderable 
difference with regard to the manner in which the cat¬ 
tle have been brought up ; for fuch as have been ac- 

1 


cuftomed to a feverc climate will Hand the winter in Rearing- 
the field much better than thofe which haye been “nd fatten- 
brought up under ihelter. It is likewife aliened by in g hog*, 
fome, with a great deal of probability, that the fiefli ' v ' 
of cattle fatted under cover is lefs agreeable than that 
of fuch as are allowed to remain in the open air. 

Sect. IV. Of the Rearing and Fattening of Hogs . 

The pra&ice ofkeeping thefe animals is fo general, 
efpecially in England, that one lhould think the profit 
attending it would be afifolutely indifputable; and this 
the more efpecially when it is confiuered how little 
nicety they have in their choice of food. From fuch 
experiments, however, as have been made, the matter 
appears to be at lealt very doubtful, unlefs in particu- l 9f 
lar circumllances. In the firfl volume of Annals of MrMure’* 
Agriculture, we have an experiment by Mr Mure of 
feeding hogs with the clufter-potato and carrots ; by 
which it appeared, that the profit on large hogs was 
much greater than on fmall ones; the latter eating al* 
moll as much as the former, without yielding a pro¬ 
portionable increafe of flefh. The gain was counted 
by weighing the large and fmall ones alive; and it was 
found, that from November 10th to January yth, they 
had gained in the following proportion : 

20 large hogs, - - - L. 1 3 6 

20 fmall, - - - -078 

2 flag hogs, - - - 1178 

On being finifhed with peafe, however, it appear¬ 
ed, that there was not any real profit at lalt j for the 
accounts flood ultimately as follow : 

Dr. Cr. 

Value of hogs at . 42 hogs fold 

putting up, L. 44 2 o fat aE L. 95 0 © 

33 coomb peafe, 
at 14s. - 23 2 o 

2 do. 2 bufhels 
barley, at 14s. I 15 0 

56 days attend¬ 
ance of one 

man, at I4d. 3 5 4 

930 bulhels of 
carrots, and 
598 of pota¬ 
toes, at 34-d. 

per bulhel, - 22 ij 8 

L. 95 o o L. 9J o o 

In fome experiments by Mr Young, related in the 
fame volume, he fucceeded ftillworfe, not being able 
to clear his expences. His firit experiment was attend¬ 
ed with a lofs of one guinea per hog; the fecond, with 
alofs of 1 is. 8d ; the third, of only 3s. In thefe three 
the hogs were fed with peale; given whole in the two 
firft, but ground into meal in the lalt The fourth ex¬ 
periment, in which the hog was fed with Jerufaiem 
artichokes, was attended with no lofs ; but another, 
in which peafe were again tried, was attended with a 
lofs of 4s. Other experiments were tried wiih peafe, 
which turning out likewife unfavourable, barley was 
tried ground along with peafe and beans. This was 
attended with a fmall profit, counting nothing for 
the trouble of feeding the animals. The expences on 
two hogs were L. 14 : 13 : ir 1 ,the value L. 15, 

ns. 
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Sheep, &o. r rs. 3 ‘ d. lo that there was a balance in his favour of 

—v- 17s. 4^d. In another experiment, in which the hogs 

were fed with peafe and barley ground, the beans be¬ 
ing omitted as ufelefs, there was a profit of 12s, 3d. 
upon an expence of L. 20 : 15:9; which our author 
fiippofes would pay the attendance. In this experi¬ 
ment the peafe and barley mea^were mixed into a liquid 
like cream, and allowed to remain in that Hate for 
three weeks, till it became four. This was attended 
in two other inflances with profit, and in a third with 
lofs: however, Mr Young is of opinion, that the prac¬ 
tice will Hill be found advantageous on account of the 
quantity of dung raifed * and that'the farmer can thus 
ufe his peafe and barley athome without carrying them 
198 to market. 

Mr Mar- Mr Marlhall remarks, that in the Midland diflricl, 
lhall’s re- oats are preferred to barley as a food both for young 
marks, pjg S an( j b rec( jing fows. It is alfo fuppofed that young 
pigs require warm meat to make them grow quickly. 
Barley-meal and potatoes are ufed in fattening them; 
beans and peafe being generally difufed.—In this di- 
flridl: it is common to keep two or three pigs in the fly 
along with the old hogs to be fatted. This is done 
that there may be no walte; as the young pigs lick out 
the trough clean when the old ones are ferved. Mr 
Marlhall obferves, that in a confined place the old ones 
are apt to “lord it too much over the little ones for 
which reafon he would have a feparate apartment af- 
ftgned to them, with a door fo fmall the large fwine 
ihould not be able to get into it. 

Sect. V. Sheep. 

SEEtbe article Pasturage. 


Sect. VI. Rabbin. 

In particular fituations thefe animals may be kept 
to advantage,as they multiply exceedingly, and require 
no trouble in bringing up. A confiderable number of 
them are kept in Norfolk, where many parts, confin¬ 
ing of barren hills or heaths, are proper for their re¬ 
ception. They delight in the fides of fandy hills, 
which are generally unproductive when tilled j but 
level ground is improper for them. Mr Marlhall is of 
opinion, that there are few fandy or other loofe-foiled 
I9 _ hills which would not pay better in rabbit warrens than 

Rabbits any thing elfe. “ The hide of a bullock (fays he) 
more valu- is not worth more than ,' 5 th of his carcafe; the Ikin 
able than of a Iheep may, in full wool, be worth from a lixth to 
black cattle a tenth of its carcafe ; but the fur of a rabbit is 
•r feeep, worl jj twice the whole value of the carcafe ; therefore 
fuppofing a rabbit to confume a quantity of food in 
proportion to its carcafe, it is, on the principle offered 
a fpeciesof ftock nearly three times as valuable as ei¬ 
ther cattle or Iheep. Rabbit warrens ought to be in- 
clofed with a Hone or fod wall: and at their firff 
Hocking, it will be neceffary to form burrows to them 
'until they have time to make them to themfelves. 
20O Boring the ground horizontally with a large augre is 
Method of perhaps the belt method that can be pradtifed. Eagles, 
deftroying kites, and other birds of prey, as well as cats, weafels 
birds of an d pole-cats, are great enemies of rabbits. The nor- 
f«y> folk warreners catch the birds by traps placed on the 
tops of Humps of trees or artificial hillocks, of a coni- 
Voi.. VIII. 


cal form, on which they naturally alight.—Traps alfo Poultry, 
feem to be the only method of getting rid of the other _ &; - 

enemies: though thus the rabbits themfelves are in v 
danger of being caught. 

Sect. VII. Poultry. 

Though thefe make a part of every hu/bandman’s 
Hock, the keeping of greatnumbers of them will never 
be found attended with any advantage; as it is certain 
they never will pay for the grain neceffary to fiiffain 
them, if thatgrain mail be bought. On a farm, there¬ 
fore, they are only ufeful to pick up what would other- 
wife be waffed ; and even thus we can onlycount them 
profitable at certain times of theyear; and their num¬ 
ber muH always be regulated by the fize of the farm. 

—In Norfolk a great number ofturkies are bred, of a tor 
fize and quality fuperior to thofe in other parts. Mr Greatmita- 
Marlhall accounts for their number in the following her oftur- 
manner : ** It is underffood in general, that to rear 
turkies with fuccefs, it is neceffary that a male bird in No "° • 
Ihould be kept upon the fpot to impregnate the eggs 
fingly; but the good houfewives of this country know, 
that a daily intercourfe is unneceflary; and that if the 
hen be fent to a neighbouring cock previous to the 
feafon of exclufion, one adt of impregnation is Efficient 
for one brood. Thus relieved from the expenee and 
difagrceablenefs of keeping a male bird, moff little far¬ 
mers, and many cottagers, rear turkies. This accounts 
for their number: and the fpecies and the food they are 
fatted with (which, I believe, is wholly buck) account 
for their fuperior fize and quality.” iat 

In fome, fituations, particularly in theneighbourhood Poultry 
ofgreat towns, it might perhaps be an objedt to rear will not 
confiderable numbers of poultry, even though fome part thrive 
of the farm Ihould be cultivated, merely for their fub- co ** 
fiffence. It muff however, be remembered, that poul- ne 
try cannot bear confinement. They a re fpoiled, not 
only by being kept in a houfe, but even in a yard and 
its environs; for which reafon Mr Young informs us 
that Lord Clarendon conffantly fluffs his poultry 
through different parts of the park in wlijch they are 
kept. In Norfolk it is cuffomary to put young golfings 
upon green wheat. 

Sect. VIII. Bees. 

T h es e may be confidered as of confiderable impor¬ 
tance in hufbandry, on account of the unlimited de¬ 
mand there is for honey and wax, and the little ex¬ 
pence at which it is obtained. It is not, however, to Difference 
be expedled, than in all fituations the honey producedofthequan- 
will either be in equal quantity or of equal quality, tity and 
This depends on the quantity and quality of the flowers quality of 
in the neighbourhood to which the bees have accefs. i 10 " 4 !- 
Thus the honey of Norfolk is of inferior quality to that 
produced in other parts : owing, as fomeliavefuppofed 
to the bees feeding upon the flowers of buck-wheat, 
which grows in great quantity throughout the county. 

Mr Marlhall, however,, aferibes its peculiar taHe to the 
heaths and moorilh places in Norfolk, to which the beei 
refort, and which Items to be a natural prodtidt of the 
Norfolk foil. He does not however alien, that the 
buck can have no efFedl upon it; he owns that the 
buck-flowers are lufeious and difagreeable to many 
5 E people i 
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Rees, &e. people,_ though thofe of beans are equally fo to others; 
v but willies that their imparting any bad quality to ho¬ 

ney may be doubted, until politive proof be brought to 
the contrary. 

The Morelands and Vale of Yorldhire are remark¬ 
able for the quantities of lioney they produce; but it is 
of an inferior quality, owing, as Mr Marlhall fuppofes, 
to the heath. He obferves, that in the hives lituated 
between the heaths and cultivated country, there is a 
remarkable difference between the vernal and autumnal 
combs. The former, gathered entirely from the me'a- ■ 
dows, palture-lands, trees, and cultivated crops, are in 
a manner as white as fnow; the latter brown, and the 
aoa honey rather like melted rofin than the pure limpid. 
Mortality confluence of the former—In the- winter of 178a, a 
among remarkable mortality tookplace among the bees of this 
bees in diftridt, vaftnumbers of hives perilhing gradually, tho’ 

1782 ac- plenty of honey remained. Thephenomenon appeared 
counted unaccountable ; but Mr Marlhall explains it with fome 
*' !i ' probability, from a want of what is called bee-bread, 
and which the beescolledt from the farina of the flow¬ 
ers, as they do the honey and wax from the ne&arium 
and piftillum. The farina cannot be obtained until the 
anthtraeare burftby thefun,which,inthe very coldrai- 
ny feafon of 1782,couldno£be expedted, as the influence 
of’the fun was not only very fmall, but the farina, when 
once colledted, was liable to be walhed away by the 
rains. Hence, while the bread which the bees had 
co.ledted inTmal] quantity lafted, they continued to 
live; but whbn this was exhaufled, they gradually pe- 
rifhtd one after another; for it is now univerfally al¬ 
lowed, that without bee-bread the life ofthefe infedts 
cannot be fuftained, eventhough they have plenty of 
honey. 

Sath Pa - In a paper on the fubject of bees by Mr John Keys, 
pen, vol 5.the farina is fuppofed to be ufeful for nourilhing the 
205 youngbrood, and the honey for the fupport of the old- 
Mr Key’s ones: hence, according to the quantity of farina to be 
obferva.- procured the flock of bees is lim ted. In the place 
t.oui, -where he reflded at the time his letter was wrote (near 
Pembroke), no more than eight hives could be kept by 
a fi igle perfon with propriety ; but at Chcfhunt in 
Herefordlhire, where he reflded before,he could keep 
12 or 14. In his opinion, none but the good firfl 
fwarms ought to be preferved; the after-fwarms fhould 
be t eturned to the flock, by which means the increafe 
of honey would be much greater. “ An incorporated 
flock (lie fays) will gather more honey than three or 
four lingle ones.” Hives of half a bulhel meafure 
ought to weigh 20 pounds at leaft, and larger hivesin 
proportion; and they ought not to be above two years 
of age. He laments it as a national lofs, that great 
part of the prime fwarms are fuff’ered to efcape, front 
an erroneous opinion about figns and hours offwarm- 
ing; “ whereas nothing lefs than a conflant watching 
from feven to four, can prevent this lofs, but which the 
peafantry will not comply with.’’ Mr Keys has in vain 
attempted to find an eafy method of fwarming them ar¬ 
tificially—Tor the general method, of managing bees, 
fee the articles. Apis and Bee. 

Sect. IX. Of the management of the Dairy. 

As this includes not only the proper method of pre¬ 
serving milk, in a wholefomeand.uncorrupted flate, but 


the making of butter and chcefe front it, it may de- Manage- 
fervedly be accounted as importauta part of lutfbanury mentofthe 
as any ; and accordingly fcvcral treadles have been ljair ) r> 
written cxprefsly upon Utt iubjedt. 

in tiic lit:ij volume o. Bath Papers, thefubjedtfeems Dr Ander- 
to be cotii.dcred in as accurate andfcnntific a manner fon’., opi- 
by Hr Anderton as by any perfon who has treated this nionson 
matter ; at leait as lar its regards the making of butter t! ) e making 
The requilites for manutaCu.ring this valuable comiuo- k utt<:r ' 

dity, according to him, are the iollowing: 

1. To have t U ws oj a good quality. In this we are to 
attend more to the quantity of cream which the milk 
of a cow yields, than to the abfolute quantity of milk; 
and this may commonly be judged of from the thick* 
nefs of it. The fmall Alderney cows (he fays) afford 
the richeft milk hitherto known; though there are 
many individuals of dnierent kinds which afford much 
richer milk ihanothers; and thefe ought carefully to be 
fought after, that a good breed may be eftablilhed. 

2. To make the cows yield a targe quantity of tnilk. 

For this purpofe they rnuft have plenty of food; and of 
all other kinds the Uodtor determines grafs to be the 
belt; and that grafs which fprings up fpontaneoufly on. 
rich dry foils to be the belt of all. He is of opinion, 
however, thatthere is no virtue in old paftures, as many’ 
fuppofe, more than in new ones; and he allures us, that 
he has feen much richen-butter made from the milk of 
cows fed upon hay from clover and rye-grafs in the 
houfe, than luch as had liberty to range in oldpaflure. 
He'thinks, however, that the cowslhouldbe permitted 
topafture atpleafurc during the mornings and evenings, 
but at noon fhould be taken into a houle, and fupplied 
with irefhfoud. If abundantly fed, they fhould be 
milked three times a day ; and as great care fhould be 
taken that this operation be properly performed, only 
confidential perfons fhould be employed. He fuppofes 
that a cow well fed, will give as much milK each 
time when milked thrice, as when milked only twice. 

5. The qualities of the milk itfef. Thefe are reduced 
by our author to the following aphorifms . 1. Of the 

milk drawn from a cow at any time, that which conies 
firfl is always thinneft, and continues to increafe in 
thitkiiefs to the very lafl drop. This, as well as all 
the fuccceding ones, are proved by experiment; andfo 
great is the importance of attending to it, that “ the 
perfon who, by bad milking of liis cows, loofesbut 
half a pint of his milk, lofes, in fadtas much cream as 
would be afforded by fix or eight pints at the begin¬ 
ning, and lofes belides that part of the cream which a- 
lone can give richueis and high flavour to his butter.” 

2. When milk throws up cream to the furface, that 
portion which rifes firfl will be thicker, and of better 
quality, as well as in greater quantity, than that which 
rifes in a fecond equal portion of time. 3. Thick 
milk throws up a Tmaller quantity of cream to the 
furface than fucli as is thinner; but that cream is of 
a richer quality. If water be added to that thick 
milk, it will afford a co ltderably greater quantity of 
cream than beiore, but its quality is at the fame time 
greatly debafed. 4. Milk when carried in velfels to 
any diftance, fo as to fuller conliderable agitation, ne¬ 
ver throws up cream fo rich, no; in fuch quantity, as 
if the fame had been put into the milk-pans without 
any agitation. From thefe aphorifms, the following 
.corollaries are deducible. 1. 'The cows ought always 

tO; 
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Manage- to be milked as near the dairy as poffible. 2. The 
meat of the m i|| v D f different cows Ihould be kept by themfelves, 
. i)a ir y- that- the good cows may be diftinguifhcd from the bad. 

3. For butter of a very fine quality, the firlt drawn 

407 milk ought always to-be kept feparate from the laft. 
Method Our author now commends the method ufed by the 
followed Highlanders of Scotland, where every cow is allowed 

a to fucklc her own calf. The calves are kept in an in- 
oflcot- * c l°f ure till the time of milking, when they are allow- 
land. e< l t° come to the door. Each call'ther.e is allowed to 
fuck its dam as long as the milk-maid pleafes ; when 
it is driven away, and the woman milks the re¬ 
mainder. Thus they obtain only a fmall quantity of 
milk, but of exceeding good quality; and to this 
practice Dr Anderfon aferibes the richnefs of the 
Highland butter, which isufually attributed to the old 
grafs in the remote glens of the Highlands. In places 
where the practice cannot be economically followed, 
the Dodtor recommends to keep the milk which comes 
firlt, and that which comes lalt feparate from each 
other. The former might be fold fweet, or made into 

408 cheefe. Another ufe our author mentions, viz. 
TTfeful pre- << Take common Ikimmed milk when it begins to 
paration of [urn four; put it into an upright churn or barrel with 
f weetm i lk ’ on e of its ends out, or any other convenient veffel; 

heat fome water, and pour it into a tub that is large 
enough to contain with' eafe the veffel in which the 
milk was put. Set the veffel containing the milk into 
the hot water, and let it remain there for the fpace 
of one night. In the morning it will be found that 
the milk hath feparated into two parts; a thick cream 
like fubffance which occupies the upper part of the 
veffel, and a thin, ferous, watery part that remains 
in the bottom : draw off the thin part (called here 
iuigg), by opening a flop-cock placed for that purpofe 
clofe above the bottom, and referve the cream for ufe. 
Not much lefs than the half the milk is thus con¬ 
verted into a fort of cream, which when well made 
feems to be as rich and as fat as real cream itfelf, and 
is only diftinguilhable from that by its fournefs. It is 
eaten with fngar, and eileemed a great delicacy ; and 
ufually fells at double the price of unlkimmed milk.” 

4. Befides feparatiug the firlt fromtbelaftdrawnmilk.” 
it will be neceffary alfo to take nothing but the cream 
firlt feparated from the belt milk. The remainder of 
the milk may be employed either in making cheefes, 
or allowed to thrcrW up cream for butter of an inferior 
quality. 5. Hence it is plain, that butter of the very 
belt -quality, could be made only in a dairy of confi- 
derable extent, as only a fmall portion of the milk of 
each cow could be fet apart for it, 6. Hence it ap¬ 
pears that butter and cheefe can be made in a con- 
fiftency with one another ; the belt of the milk being 
fet apart for the former, and the worft for the latter. 
But as perhaps no perfon would clioofe to give fuch 
a price for the very belt butter as would indemnify 
the farmer for his trouble and expence, it may be fuf- 
ficicnt to take only the firlt drawn half of the milk for 
cheefe, and ufe the remainder for butter; and the 
cream of this, even though allowed to Hand till it 
begins to turn four, will always yield butter of a 
much fuperior quality to that produced in the ordinary^ 

ao 9 manner. 

Dairy de- Our author now proceeds to enumerate thepropev- 
feribed. ties of a dairy. The miik-houfe ought to be cool in 


fummer and warm in winter; fo that an equal tem- Manage- 
1 perature may be preferved throughout the year. It mem o! the 
ought alfo to be dry, fo as to admit of being kept . , 

fweet and clean at all times. A feparate building 
Ihould be erefted for the purpofe, near a cool fpring 
or running water, where the cows may have eafy ac- 
cefs to it, and where it is not liable to be incommo¬ 
ded byflagnant water. The apartment where the 
milk hands Ihould be well thatched, have thick walls, 
and a ventilator in the top for admitting a free circu¬ 
lation of air. There Ihould alfo be an apartment with 
a fire-place and cauldron, for thepurpofeoffcaldingand 
cleaning the veffels. The Do&orisof opinion, that the 
temperature of from 50 to 55 degrees is the mod pro¬ 
per for feparatiug the cream from the milk, and by 
proper means this might ealily be kept up, or nearly 
fo, both funimer and winter. aio 

The Jtenfils of the dairy Ihould be all made of Wooden 
wood, in preference either to lead, copper, or even “ ten {*[ 3 P r *" 
caff iron. Thefe metals are all very ealily foluble in other 
acids ; the folutions of the two firft highly poifonous ; 
and though the latter is innocent, the taffe of it might 
render the products highly difagreeable. The cream¬ 
ing dilhes, when properly cleaned, fweet, and cool, 
ought to be filled with the milk as foon as it is drawn 
from the cow, having been firft carefully drained 
through a cloth, or clofe {trainer made of hair or 
wire : the Debtor prefers filver wire to every other. The 
creaming dilhes ought never to exceed three inches 
in depth ; but they may be fo broad as to contain a 
gallon or a gallon and an half; when filled they ought 
to be put on the Ihelves of the milk-houfe, and remain 
there until the cream be fully feparated. If the 
fineft butter be intended, the milk ought not to ftand 
above fix or eight hours, but for ordinary butter it 
may ftand twelve hours or more ; yet if the dairy be 
very large, afufficient quantity of cream will be fepa¬ 
rated in two, three, or four hours, for making the beft 
butter. It is then to be taken off as nicely aspoifible 
by a fkimming-dilh, without lifting any of the milk ; 
and immediately after put into a veffel by itfelf, until a 
proper quantity for churning be collected. A firm, 
neat, wooden barrel feems well adapted for this pur¬ 
pofe, openatone end, and having a lid fitted to clofe 
it. A cock or fpigot ought to be fixed near the bot¬ 
tom, to draw off any thin or ferous part which may 
drain from the cream ; the infide oftheopening Ihould 
be covered with a bit of fine filver wire gauze, in or¬ 
der to keep back the cream while the ferum is allow¬ 
ed to pafs : and the barrel fhonld be inclined a little 
on its ftand, to allow the whole to run off’. al£ 

The DoCtor contradicts the opinion that very fine Cream 
butter cannot be obtained, except from cream that is ought to 
not above a day old. On the contrary, he inlifts that ' je kept 
it is only in very few cafes that even tolerably good {^foreh'be 
butter can be obtained from cream that is not above made ; jj t 
one day old. The feparation of butter from cream butter- 
only takes place after the cream has attained a cer¬ 
tain degree of acidity. If it be agitated before that 
acidity has begun to take place, no butter can be ob¬ 
tained, and the agitation mull be continued till the 
time that the lournefs is produced ; afrer which the 
butter begins to form. “ In fummer, while the 
climature is warm, the heating may be, without very 
much difficulty, continued until the acidity be pro- 
5 E 2 duced 
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Manage- duced, fo that butter may be got: but in this cafe 
ment of the the pr>cefs is long and tedioes; and the butter is for 
. Ba ' r }' • the moft part of a foft confiftence, and tough and 
gluey to the touch. If this procefs be attempted 
during the cold weather in winter, butter can fcarcely 
be in any way obtained, unlefs by the application of 
lome great degree of heat, which fometimes affifts in 
producing a very inferior kind of butter, white, hard 
and brittle, and almoft unfit for any culinary purpofe 
whatever. The judicious farmer, therefore, will not 
attempt to imitate this pradlice, but will allow his 
cream to remain in the veflel appropriated for keeping 
it, until it has acquit ed the proper degree of acidity. 

. There is no rule for determining how long it is to be 
kept; but our author is of opinion that a very great la¬ 
titude is allowable in this cafe ; and that if no ferous 
matter be allowed to lodge among the cream, it may be 
4 ia kept good for making butter a great many weeks. 

Of the The churn in which butter is made likewife admits 

«hum. of confiderable divcrfity; but our author prefers the 
old-falhioned upright churn to all others, on account of 
its being more eafily cleaned. The labour, when the 
cream is properly prepared, he thinks very trifling. 
Much greater nicety, he fays, is required in the pro¬ 
cefs of churning than moft people are aware of; as a 
few hafty and irregular ftrokes will render butter bad, 
which otlierwife would have been of the fineft quali¬ 
ty. After the proccfs is over, the whole ought to be 
feparated from the milk, and put into a clean dilh ; 
the infide of which, if made of wood, ought to be well 
rubbed with common fait, to prevent the butter from 
adhering to it. The butter Ihould be preffed and work¬ 
ed with a flat wooden ladle or fkimming difli, having 
a ffiort handle, fo as to force out all the milk that was 
lodged in the cavities of the mafs. This operation 
requires a confiderable degree of ftrength as well as 
dexterity ; but our author condemns the beating up of 
5I3 the butter with the hand as “ an indelicate and bar- 
Eutter barons pra&ice.” In like manner he condemns the 
ought net employing of cold water in this operation, to ixjajh the 
*0 be put butter as it is called. Thus, he fays, the quality of 
into water. j t j s b e bafed in an aftonilhing degree. If it is too foft, it 
may be put into fmall veffels, and thefe allowed to 
fwim in a .tub of cold water; but the water ought ne¬ 
ver to touch the buner. The beating fhould be con¬ 
tinued till the milk be thoroughly feparated, but not till 
rhe butter become tough and gluey; and after this is 
completely done, it is next to be falted. The velfel 
into which it is to be put muft be well feafoned 
with boiling water feveral times poured into it ; 
the inlide is to be rubbed over with common fait, 
and a little melted butter poured into the cavity be¬ 
tween the bottom and fides, fo as to make it even 
with the bottom; and it is then fit for receiving the 
j I4 butter, lnftead of common fait alone, the Dodlor re- 
Compofi- commends the following compofition, “ Take of fic¬ 
tion for gar one pan, of nitre one part, and of the belt Spanifh 
preferring greatfalt two parts. Beat the whole into a fine powder, 
better. m ix them well together, and put them by for ufe. 

One ounce of this to be thoroughly mixed with a 
poind of butter as foon as it is freed from the milk, 
and then immediately put into the velfel deligned to 
hold it; after which it muft be prefled fo dole as to 
leave no air holes; the furface is to be fmootlied and 


Part in. 

covered with a piece of linen, and over that a piece of Manage- 
wet parchment; or in defedt of this laft, fine linen mentot the 
that has been dipped in melted butter, exadtly fitted . P ail T- t 
to the edges of the veflel all round, in order to exclude '"' k 
the air as much as polfible. When quite full, the cafk 
is to be covered in like manner, and a little melted 
butter put round the edges, in order to fill up effec¬ 
tually every cranny, and totally to exclude the air. 
u If all thip (fays the Dodtor) be carefully done, the 
butter may be kept perfectly found in this climate for 
many years. How many years I cannot tell; but I 
have feen it two years old, and in every refpedl as 
fweet and found as when only a month old. It de- 
ferves to be remarked, that bntter cured in this man- * 
ner does not tafte well till it has flood at leaft a fort¬ 
night after being falted ; but after that period is elap- 
fed, it eats with a rich marrowy tafte that no other but¬ 
ter ever acquires; and it taftes fo little of fait, that a 
perfon who had been accuftomed to eat butter cured 
with common fait only, would not imagine it had got 
one-fourth part of the faltnccefTary to preferve it.” Our 
author is of opinion, that ftrong brine may be ufeful 
to pour upon the furface during the time it is uling, 
in order the more effectually to preferve it from the 
air, and to avoid rancidity. 2I j 

As butter contains a quantity of mucilaginous mat- To prepare 
ter much more putrefcible than the pure oily part, oUr butter for 
author recommends the purifying it from this muci- fendin S t .° 
lage, by melting in a conical veflel, in which the muci- cli " 
lage will fall ronhe bottom ; the pure oily part fwim- 
ming at top. This will be ufeful when butter is to be 
fent a long voyage to warm climates, as the pure part 
will keep much better than when mixed with the si6 

other. He propoles another method of preferving Preserved 
butter, viz. by mixing it with honey, which is very byh° ne y* 
antifeptic, and mixes intimately with the butter. Thus 
mixed, it eats very pleafantly, and may perhaps be 
fuccefsfully nfed with a medicinal intention. 217 

The other grand objedt of the dairy is cheefe- Making of 
making, which in fome counties of England becomes cheefe. 
a very confiderable article. In this the fame precau¬ 
tion is to be obferved as with regard to butter ; viz. 
the milk ought not to be agitated by carrying to any 
diftance nor ought the cows to be violently driven 
before they are milked, which reduces the milk almoft 
to the fame ftate as if agitated in a barrel or churn. 

To this caufe Mr Twamley, who has written a treatife 
npondairy management, attributes the great difficulty 
fometimes met with in making the milk coagulate ; 
four or five hours being fometimes neceffary inllead of 
one (the ufual time employed); and even after all, the 
curd will be of fitch a foft nature, that the cheefe will 
fwell, puff up, and rent in innumerable places without 
ever coming to that folid confiftence which it ought 
to have. As this frequently happens in confequence 
of heat, Mr Twamley, advifes to mix a little cold 
fpring-water with the milk. It is a bad practice to 
put in more runnet when the curd appears difficult to 
be formed; for this, after having once formed the curd 
by the ufe of a certain quantity, will diffolve it again • 
by the addition of more. 2I g 

The moft common defedts of cheefe are its appear- General 
ing when cut iulfiof fmall holes called eyes; its puffing defcdU of 
up, cracking, and pouring out quantities of thin ferous cheefe. 

liquor r 
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Manage- liquor; becoming afterwards rotten and full of mag- 
mentofthe g 0ts j n t ( 10 f e places from which the liquor ill'ued. All 
. Dah r- this, according to our author, proceeds from the for¬ 
mation of a fubftance called by him flip curd, a kind of 
half coagulam, incapable of a thorough union with the 
true curd, and which when broken into very frnall bits 
produces eyes ; but if in larger pieces, occalions thofe 
rtnts and cracks in the cheefe already mentioned : for 
though this kind of curd retains its coagulated nature 
forfome time, it always foonner or later di-ffolves into 
a ft rous liquid. This kind of curd may be produced 
1. by uling the milk too hot. 2. By bad runnet. 
3. By not allowing the curd a proper time to form. 
The fird of thefe is remedied by the ufe of cold water, 
which our author lays is fo far from being detrimental 
to the quality of the cheelc, that it really promotes 
the adtion of the runnet upon the milk. The fecond 
viz, a knowledge of good from bad runnet, can only 
be acquired by long pradlice, and no particular direc¬ 
tions can be given, farther than that the utmoff care 
^19 mull be taken, that it have no putrid tendency, nor 
Of prepar- any rancidity from too great heat in drying. The 
lug runnet. only rule that can be given, for its preparation is to 
take out the maw of a calf which has fed entirely upon 
milk ; after it is cold, fwill it a little in water ; rub it 
well with fait ; then fill it with the fame and after¬ 
wards cover it. Some cut them open and fpread them 
in fait, putting them in layers above one another, let¬ 
ting them continue in the brine they produce, fome- 
times ftirring or turning them for four, fix, or nine 
months; after which they are opened to dry, flretch- 
ed out upon flicks or fplints. They may he ufed im¬ 
mediately after being dried, though it is reckoned belt 
to keep them till they be a year old before they are 
ufed. The belt method of making the runnet from 
the fkins, according to our author, is the following ; 
“ Take pure fpring-water, in quantity proportioned 
to the runnet you intend to make: it is thought belt 
by forae two fkins to a gallon of water ; boil the wa¬ 
ter, which makes it fofeer or more pure; make it 
with ialt into brine that will fwim an egg ; then let it 
Hand till the heat is gone off to about the heat of 
blood-warm; then put your maw-fkin in, either cur 
in pieces or whole; the former I fhould imagine belt 
or mofl convenient; letting it keep 24 hours, after 
which it will be fit for ufe. Such quantity as is 
Mr Ha- judged neceffary mull then be put into the milk ; about 
zard’s re- a tea cupful being neceffary for ten cows milk ; though 
ceit for in this rclped: very particular directions cannot be 
runnet. given.” 

In the Bath Papers, Mr Hazard gives the following 
receipt for making runnet. “ When the maw fkin is 
well prepared and fit for the purpofe, three pints or 
two quarts of foft water, clean and fweet, fhould be 
mixed with fait, wherein fhould be put fweet brier, 
rofe-leaves and flowers, cinamon mace, cloves, mace, 
and in fhort almofl every fort of fpice and aromatic 
that can be procured; and if thefe are put into two 
quarts of water, they mull boil gently till the liquor 
is reduced to three pints, and care Ihould be taken that 
this liquid is not fmoked ; it irould be drained clear 
from the fpices,&c. and when found not to be warm¬ 
er than milk from the cow, it Ihould be poured upon 
the veil or maw; a lemon may then be fliccd into it. 


when it may remain a day or two ; after which it Mauage- 
fnould be drained again and put into a bottle, w here if nientofthe 
well corked it will keep good for twelve months or Hairy. 
more ; it will fmell like a perfume, and a frnall quan¬ 
tity of it will turn the milk and give the cheefe a 
plcafing flavour.” He adds that if the veil or maw 
be faltcd and dried for a week or two near the fire, it 
will do for the purpofe again almofl as well as before. 

In the making of cheefe, fuppofing the runnet to particular* 
be of a good quality, the following particulars mud to be ob- 
be obferved ; 1. The proper degree of heat. This ferved in 
ought to be what is called milk-warm, or « a few making of 
degrees removed from coolnefs,” according to Mr c ce e ' 
Twamley ; confiderably below the heat of milk taken 
from the cow. If too hot, it may be reduced to 
a proper temperature by cold water, as already 
mentioned. 2. The time allowed for the runnet 
to take effedt. This our author obferves, ought 
never to be lefs than an hour and a half. Theprocefs 
may be accelerated, particularly by putting fait to the 
milk before the runnet is added. Mr Twamley ad- 
vifes two handfuls to ten or twelve cows milk; but he 
allures us, that no bad confequence can follow from 
the curd being formed everlofoon; as it then only 
becomes more folid and fit for making cheefe of a pro¬ 
per quality. 3. To prevent any difficulty in fepara- 
ting the curd from the whey, prepare a long cheefe 
knife frojp lath ; one edge being lliarpened to cut the 
curd acrofs from top to bottom in the tub, eroding it 
with lines checkerwife; by which means the whey 
rifes through the vacancies made by the knife, and the 
curd links with much more eafe. A fieve has alfo 
been ufed with fuccefs, in order to feparate the whey 
pcrfedlly from the curd. 4. Having got the curd alL 
firm at the bottom of the tub, take the whey from it; 
let it dand a quarter of an hour to drain before you 
put it into the vat to fireakit. If any bits of (lip-curd 
fwim among the whey, pour it all off together rather 
than put it among the cheefe, for the reafons already 
given. Some dairy-women allow the curd to dand 
for two hours; by which time it is become of fo firm 
a nature, that no breaking is neceffary; they have only 
to cut it in dices, put it into the vat and work it well 
by fqueezing thoroughly to make it lit clofe ; then 
put itinto the prefs. Our author, however, approves, 
more of the method of breaking the curd, as lefs apt 
to make the cheefe hard and horny. 5. When the 
whey is of a white colour, it is a certain fign that the 
curd has not fublided ; but if the method juff now laid 
down be followed, the whey will always be of a green 
colour; indeed this colour of the whey isalways a cer¬ 
tain criterion of the curd having been properly mana¬ 
ged. 6. The bed method of preventing cheefe from 
heaving,is to avoid making the runnet too drong,to take 
care that it be clean, and not tainted; to be certain that 
the curd is fully come, and not to dir it before the air has 
had time to efcape; a quantity of air being always dif- 
charged in this, as in many other chemical procefl’es. 

7. Cheefe is very apt to fplit in confequence of being 
“ faked within,” especially when the vat is about half 
filled. In this cafe the curd though feparated only in 
a frnall degree by the fait, never clofes or joins as it 
ought to do. Mr Twamley prefers fading in the milk 
greatly to-this method. 8. Dry cracks in cheefe are 

before 
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Fruit Li- generally produced by keeping curd from one meal to 
‘jucu'3. another, and letting the firft become too (tiff and hard 
before it is mixed with the other. 9. Curdly or 
wrinkle-coated cheefe iscaufed by four milk. Cheefe 
made of cold milk is apt to be hard, or to break and 
fly before the knife. 10. Such coated cheefe is canfed 
by being made too cold, as cheefe that is made in win¬ 
ter or late in autumn is apt to be, unlefs laid in a 
warm room after it is made. 

Cheefe is of very different quality, according to the 
milk from which it is made; Thus, luGloucefterfhire, 
what is called the fecond or two-meal cheefe, is made 
from one meal of new milk and one offkimmed or old 
milk, having the cream taken away. Skimmed cheefe 
or fiet milk cheefe, is made entirely from ikimmed milk 
the cream having been taken off to make butter. It 
goes by the name-of Suffolk ch;efe,3.n&is much ufed at 
lea; being lefs liable to be affeffed by the heat of warm 
climates than the other kinds. A great deal of differ¬ 
ence, however, is to be obferved in the quality of it, 
which our author fuppofes to arife chiefly from greater 
care being taken in fome places than in others. 

Slip coat or foft cheefe is made entirely of flip-curd, 
and diflolves into a kind of creamy liquor which is a 
demonftration of the nature of this curd as already 
mentioned. It is commonly computed, that as much 
milk is required to make one pound of butter as two 
of cheefe : and even more where the land is poor, and 
the paftures afford but little cream.—For further par - 
culars with regard to thefe two commodities, fee the 
articles Butter and Cheese. 

Sect X. Making of Fruit-Liquors. 

These, asobjeffs of Britifh hufbandry, are prin¬ 
cipally two. Cyder anAPerry ; the manufacturing of 
which forms a capital branch in the fruit counties, 
and of which the improvement muff be confidered 
as of great importance to the public, but particu¬ 
larly fo to the inhabitants of tliofe diftriffs where thefe 
liquors conflitute their common beverage. 

Excellence Cyder and perry, when genuine and in high per- 
®f cyder fedtion, are excellent vinous liquors, and are cer- 
aad perry, tainly far more wholefome than many others which 
at prefent are in much higher eftimation. When 
the muff is prepared from the choice!!: fruit, and un¬ 
dergoes the exadt degree of vinous fermentation re- 
quilitetoits perfection, the acid andthefweet are 
fo admirably blended with the aqueous, oily, and fpi- 
ritous principles, and the whole fo imbued with the 
.grateful flavour of the rinds, and the agreeable aro¬ 
matic bitter of the kernels, that it aflumes a new cha¬ 
racter; grows lively, fparlding, and exhilarating; and 
when completely mellowed by time, the liquor becomes 
• at once highly delicious to the palate, and congenial 
to the conftitution ; fuperior in every refpedt to moft 
other Englifli wines, and perhaps not inferior to many 
f Bath Pa- of the belt foreign wines. Such (Ays Dr Fothergill f) 
fers, vol, v. would it be pronounced by all competent judges, were 
p. 343. it not for the popular prejudice annexed to it as a cheap 
home-brewed liquor,and confequently within the reach 
of the vulgar. To compare fuch a liquor with the 
foreign fiery fophiflicated mixtures often imported un¬ 
der the name of wines, would be to degrade it; for 


it certainly furpaffes them in flavour and pleafantnefs, Fruit Li¬ 
as much as it excels them in wholefomenefs and cheap- <l uor3 * 
nefs. But rarely do we meet with perry or cyder of " v ’ 
this fuperior quality. For what is generally fold by 
dealers and inn-keepers is a poor, meagre, vapid li¬ 
quor, prone to the acetous fermentation, and of courfe 1,24 
very injurious to the conflitution. Is it not very mor- Art oi ma- 
tifying, after the experience of fo many centuries, king them 
that the art of preparing thole ancient Britifli liquors not /<h 
ihould ftill be foimperfedtlyundcrflood as yet to feem to underflood, 
be in its very infancy ?—That throughout the princi¬ 
pal cyder diftriffs, the pradtice ihould flill refl on the 
moft vague indeterminate principles, and that the ex¬ 
cellence of the liquor fliould depend rather on a lucky 
random hit, than on good management ! It et fuch ap¬ 
pears to be really the cafe even among the moft expe¬ 
rienced cyder-makers of Herefordlhire and Gloucef- 
terlhire. 

Mr Marfhall, that nice obferver of rural affairs, in 
his late tour* through tliofe counties (exprefsly un- * Rural E- 
dertaken for the purpofe of inquiry on this fubjedt), con.o/Ghu- 
informsus, that fcarcely two of thefe profeflional ar- ‘fforjbiri, 
tifts are agreed as to the management of fome of the P‘ 308,1 
more eflential parts of theprocefs. That palpable er- Errol ? s 5 
rorsare committed as to the time and manner of ga- pointed 
thering the fruit—inlaying it up—in negleffing to out. 
feparate the unfound—and to grind properly the rinds 
and kernels, &c. That the method of condudting 
the vinous fermentation, the moft critical part of the 
operation, and which ftamps the future value of the 
liquor, is by no means afeertained : While fome pro¬ 
mote the fermentation in a fpacious open vat, others 
reprefs it by inclofmg the liquor in a hoglhead, or 
ftrive to prevent it altogether. That no determinate 
point of temperature is regarded, and that the ufe of 
the thermometer is unknown or negleffed. That they 
are as little conliftent as to the time of racking off ; 
and whether this ought to be done only once, or five or 
ftx times repeated. That for fining down the liquor, 
many have recourfe to that odious article, bullock’s 
blood, when the intention might be much better an- 
fwered by whites of eggs or ilinglafs. And, finally, 
that the capricious tafte of particular cuftomers is ge¬ 
nerally confulted rather than the real excellence of 
the liquor; and confequently that a very imperfedt li¬ 
quor is often vended, which tends to reduce the price, 
to difgrace the vender, and to bring the ufe of cyder 
and perry into difrepute. 

The art of making vinous liquors is a curious chemi¬ 
cal procefs; and its fuccefs chiefly depends on a dex¬ 
terous management of the vinous fermentation, be- 
fides a clofe attention to fun dry minute circumftances, 
the theory of which is perhaps not yet fully underftood 
by the ableft cbemifts. Can we longer wonder then that 
fo many errors Ihould be committed by illiterate cyder- 
makers,' totally *unverfed in the firft principles of the 
chemical art ? Some few, indeed, more enlightened 
than their brethren, and lefs bigotted to their own 
opinions, by dint of obfervation ftrike out improve¬ 
ments, and produce every now and then a liquor of 
fuperior quality, though perhaps far fhort of excel¬ 
lence, yet flill fuificient to fhow what might podibly 
be accompliflied by a feriesof new experiments con- 
duffed on philofophical principles. This might lead 
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Fruit Li- to fucceffive improvements, till at length our Engliih 
quors. fhiit-liquo s might be carried to a pitch of perfection 
~^T~ hitherto unknown, by which the demand, both at 
Means of home and abroad, would foon be enlarged, the prices 
improve- augmented according to the quality, the value of 
ment, eftates increafed, and the health and profperity of 

thefc counties proportionably advanced. This might 
alfo help to point out a method of correcting the 
imperfections of thefe liquors ; and of meliorating 
thofe of a weak meagre quality, by fafer and more 
effectual means than are now pradifed ; and though 
-nothing can fully compenfate the defeCt of fun- 
fhinc in maturing the faccharine juices in unfavour¬ 
able feafons, yet probably fuch liquor might, with¬ 
out the dangerodsand expenlive method of boiling in 
a copper velfel, admit of conliderable improvement by 
the addition of barm or other fuitable ferment, as yet 
unknown in tlte practice of the the cyder diftriCts; or 
perhaps rather : by a portion of rich mult, or fome 
wholefome fweet, ashoney, fugar-candy, or even mo- 
• lalfes, added in due proportion, previousto the fermen- 
\ Hopfins lation.ln faCt, it appears from a late publication f, that 
Chmijiry, the Germans are known to meliorate their thin harfh 
wines by an addition of concentrated mail, not by 
evaporation, but by freezing. By this fimple procefs 
they are made to emulate good French wines; a prac¬ 
tice worthy of imitation, efpecially in the northern cli¬ 
mates. 

Cyder, as is well known, is made from apples, and 
Perry from pears only. The general method of prepa¬ 
ring both thefe iiqnors is very much the fame ; and under 
the article Cyder a defeription is given ofthewayin 
which thofe fruitsaregathered,ground,andprelfed.The 
mill is not efTeutially different from that of a common 
Defeription tanner’s mill for grinding bark. It confiftsofa mill- 
o' a cyder ffone from two and an half to four feet and an half in 
mill and diameter, runningon its edgein a circular done trough, 
mill-houfe. from nine to twelve inches in thicknefs, and from one 
to two tuns in weight. The bottom of the trough in 
which this ffone runs is foniewhat wider than the 
fhickiiefsof the ffone itfelf; theinnerfideofthegroove 
rifes perpendicularly, but the outer fpreads in fuch a 
manner as to make the top of the trough fix or eight 
inches wider than the bottom ; by which means there 
is room for the ffone to run freely,-and likewife for 
putting in the fruit, and ftirring it up while grinding. 
The bed of a middle-fized mill is about 9 feet, fome 
io, and fome 12 ; the whole being compofed of two, 
three, or four ftones cramped together, and finilhed 
after being cramped in this manner. Thebeff ftones are 
found in the foreft of Dean; generally a dark, reddifh 
grieftone, not calcareous ; for jf it were of a calcareous 
quality, the acid juice of the fruits would aCt upon 
it and fpoil the liquor: a clean-grained grind ffone 
grit is the fitteft for the purpofe. The runner is mo¬ 
ved by means of an axle palfing through the centre, 
with a long arm reaching without the bed of the mil!, 
for a horfe to draw by ; on the other fide is a (horter 
arm palling through the centre of the ffone, as repre¬ 
fen ted in the figure. An iron bolt, with a large head, 
palfes through- an eye, in the lower part of the fwivel 
-on which the ffone turns, into the end of the inner- 
arm of the axis j and thus the double motion of it is ob- 
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tained, and the ffone kept perfectly upright. There Fruit Li- 
ought alfo to be fixed on the inner arm of the axis, quors. 
about a foot from the runner, a cogged wheel work- v '""“ 
ing in a circle of cogs, fixed upon the bed of the mill. 

The ufe of thefe is to prevent the runner from Hiding, 
which it is apt to-do when the mill is full ; it likewife 
makes the work more eafy for the horfe. Thefe 
wheels ought to be made with great exaCtnefs. Mr 
Marfhallobferves, that it is an error to make the horfe 
draw by traces : “ The aCting point of draught (fays 
he), thehorfe’s fhoulder, ought, tor variousreafons, to 
be applied immediately at the end of the arm of the 
axis; not two or three yards before it; perhaps of a 
fmall mill, near one fourth of its circumference.” 

The building in which the mill is inclofed ought 10 be 
of fuch a fize, that the horfe may have a path of three 
feet wide betwixt the mill and the walls; fo that a 
middling-fized mill, with its horfe-path, takes up a 
fpace of 14 or ij feet every way. The whole dimen- 
fions of the mill-houTe, according to our author, to 
render it any way convenient, are 24 feet by 20 : it 
ought to have a floor thrown over it at the height of 
feven feet ; with a door in the middle of the front, 
and a window oppofite, with the mill on one fide 
and the prefs on the other fide of the window. The 
latter muff be as near the mill as convenience willal- 
low, for the more eafy conveying the ground fruit 
from the one to the other. The prefs,of which the 
principle will be underftood from the figure, has its bed 
or bottom about five feet fquare. This ought to be 
made entirely either of wood or ffone ; the practice 
of covering it with lead being now univerfally known 
to be pernicious. It has a channel cut a few inches 
within its outer edges, to catch the liquor as it is ex- 
preffed, and convey it to a lip formed by a projection 
on that fide of the bed oppofite to the mill; having 
under it a ffone trough or wooden velfel, funk with¬ 
in the ground, when the bed is fixed low, to receive it. 

The prefs is worked with levers of dilferentlengths ; 
firlt a Ihort, and then a moderately long one, both 
worked by hand ; and laftly, a bar eight or nine feet 
long worked by a capftane or vindlafs. The expence 
of fitting up a mill-houfe is not very great. Mr 
Marfhall computes it from 20I. to 25I. and, on 
a fmall fcale, from iol. to 15I. though much depends, 
on the diftance and carriage of the ffone: when once 
fitted up, it will laft many years. 

The making of the fruit-liquors under confidera- 
tion requires an attention to the following parti* 
culars. I. The fruit. II. The grinding., Ill.Pref- 
fing. IV. Fermenting. V. Correcting. VI. Laying 
up. VII. Bottling; each of which heads is fubdi- 
vided into-feveral others. 

I. In the management of the fruit, the followingpar- Ma * a e _ 
ticnlars are to be confidered. mentofth# 

x. The time of gathering; which varies according f ru j t> 
to the nature ;of the fruit. The early pears are fit • 
for the mill in September; but few apples are 
ready for gathering before Michaelmas ; though, by 
reafon ofaccidentalcircumftances, they are frequently 
manufactured before that time. For fale cyder, 
and keeping drink, they are fuffered to hang upon, 
the trees till fully ripe ; and. the middle of OCto- 
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her is generally looked upon to be a proper time for ga¬ 
thering the Hire apple. The criterion of a due degree 
ofripenefsis the fruit falling from the tree : and to force 
it away before that time, in Mr Marlhall’s opinion, is 
robbing it offomeofits moil valuable particles. “ The 
harvefting of fruit (fays he) is widely different in this 
refpeCt from theharveffing of grain ; which has the en¬ 
tire plant to feed it after its Separation from the foil ; 
while fruit, after it is fevered from the tree, is cut off' 
from all poffibility of a further fupply ofnouriffiment; 
and although it may have reachedits wonted fize,fome 
of its more effential particles are undoubtedly left be¬ 
hind in the tree.” Sometimes, however, the fruits 
which are late in ripening are apt to hang on the tree 
until fpoiled by frofts; though weak watery fruits feem 
to be moft injured in this manner ; and Mr Marlhallre¬ 
lates an inftancc of very fine liquor being made from 
golden pippens, afterthe fruit had been frozen as hard 
as ice. 

2. The method of gathering. This, as generally 
praCtifed,is direCtly contrary to the principlelaid down 
by Mr Marlhall, viz. beating them down with long 
flender poles. An evident difadvautage of this method 
is, that the fruit is of unequal ripenefs; for the apples 
on the fame trees will differ many days, perhaps even 
weeks, in their time of coming to perfection ■, whence 
fome partof the richnefs and flavour of the fruit will be 
effectually and irremediably cut off. Nor is this the 
only evil to be dreaded ; for as every thing depends on 
the fermentation it has to undergo,if this be interrupt¬ 
ed, or rendered complex by a mixture of ripe and un¬ 
ripe fruits, and the liquor be not in the firft inliance 
fufficiently purged from its feculencies, it is difficult to 
clear the liquor afterwards. The former defeCt the cy¬ 
der makers attempt to remedy by a mixture of brown 
fugar and brandy, and thelatter by bullock’s blood and 
brimftone ; but neither of thefe can be expeCted to an- 
fwer the purpofe very effectually. The belt method of 
avoiding the inconveniences ariftng from an unequal 
ripening of the fruit is to go over the trees twice, once 
with a hook, when the fruit begins to fall fpontane- 
oufly ; the fecond time, when the latter are fufficiently 
ripened, or when the winter is likely to fet in, when 
the trees are to be cleared with the poles abovemen- 
tioned. 

3. Maturing the gathered fruit. This isufually done 
by making it into heaps, as is mentioned under the ar¬ 
ticle Cyder : but Mr Marlhall entirely difapproves of 
the praClice ; becaufe, when the whole are laid in a 
heap together, the ripeft fruit will begin to rot before 
the other has arrived at that degree of artificial ripenefs 
which it is capable of acquiring. “ The due degree 
of maturation of fruit for liquor (he obferves) is a fub- 
ject about which men, even in this diftriCt, differ much 
in their ideas. The prevailing practice of gathering 
into heaps until the ripeff begin to rot, is wafting the 
beft of the fruit, and is by no means an accurate crite¬ 
rion. Soane Jhake the fruit, and judge by the rattling 
of the kernels ; others cut through the middle, and 
judge by their blacknefs ; but none of thefe appear to 
be a proper teft. It is not the ftate of the kernels but 
of theflelh ; not of a few individuals, but of the greater 
part of the prime- fruit, which renders the collective bo¬ 
dy fit or unfit to be fent to the mill. The moft ra¬ 
tional teft of the ripenefs of the fruit, is that of theflelh 


4 


having acquired fuch a degree of mellowncfs, and its Fruit Lj- 
textureTuch a degree of tendernefs, as to yield to mo- quors. 
derate preffure. Thus, when the knuckle or the end of ' * 

the thumb can with moderate exertion be forced into 
the pulp of the fruit, it is deemed in a fit ftate for 
grinding.” 

4. Preparation for the mill. The proper manage¬ 
ment of the fruit is to keep the ripe and unripe fruits fe- 
parate from each other: but this cannot be done with¬ 
out a confide rable degree of labour ; for as by number- 
lefs accidents the ripe and unripe fruits are frequently 
confounded together, there cannot be any effectual me¬ 
thod offeparating them except by hand; and Mr Mar¬ 
lhall is of opinion, that this is one of the grand fecrets 
of cyder-making, peculiar to thofe who excel in the 
bufinefs; and he is furprifed that it Ihould not before 
this time have come into common practice. 

5. Mixing fruits for liquor. Our author feems to 

doubt the propriety of this practice ; and informs us, 
that the finer liquors are made from feleCt fruits; and 
he hints that it might be more proper to mix liquors 
after they are made, than to put together the crude 
fruits. a3I 

II. Grinding, and management of the fruit when Grinding, 
ground. 

1. For the greater convenience of putting the 
fruit into the mill, every mill-houfe Ihould have a 
fruit chamber over it, with a trap-door to lower the 
fruit down into the mill. The beft manner in which 
this can beaccomplilhed, is to have the valve over the 
bed of the mill, and furnilhed with a cloth . fpout or 
tunnel reaching down to the troughin which theftonc 
moves. No ftrawis ufed in the lofts, but fometimes 
the fruit is turned. In Herefordlhire, it is generally 
believed, that grinding the rind and feeds of the fruit atf 
well as the fleffiy part to a pulp, is neceffary towards 
the perfection offhe cyder ; whence it isneceffary, that 
every kind of pains Ihould be taken to perform the 
grinding in the moft perfect manner. Mr Marlhall 
complains, that the cyder-mills are fo impcrfeCtly finiffi- 
ed by the workmen, that for the firft fifty years they 
cannot perform their work in a proper manner. Inftead 
of being nicely fitted to one another with the fquare 
and chi (Tel, they are hewn over with a rough tool in fuch 
a carelefs manner, that horfe beans might lie in fafety 
in their cavities. ' Some even imagine this to be an ad¬ 
vantage, as if the fruit was more effectually and com¬ 
pletely broken by rough than frnooth ftones. Some 
ufe fluted rollers of iron ; but thefe will be corroded by 
the juice, and thus the liquor might be tinged. Smooth 
rollers will not lay hold of the fruit fufficiently to force 
it through. 

Another improvement requifite in the cyder-miHs is 
to prevent the matter in the trough from rifing before 
theftoneinthe laftftage of grinding, and a method 
of ftirring it up in the trough more effectually than 
can be done at prefent. To remedy the former of' 
thefe defeCts, it might perhaps be proper to grind the 
fruit firft in the mill to a certain degree; and then put it 
between two fmooth rollers to finifli the operation in 
the moft perfect manner. It is an error to grind too 
much at once; as this clogs-up the mill, and prevents 
it from going ealily. The ufual quantity for a middle- 
lized mill is a bag containing four corn bulhels; but 
our author had once an opportunity of feeing a mill 
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Fruit Li- in which only half a bag was put s and thus the work 

quars. feemed to go on more ealily as well as more quickly 
' than when more was put in at once. The quantity 
put in at one time is to be taken out when ground. 
The ufual quantity of fruit ground in a day is as much 
as will make three hoglheads of perry or two of cy¬ 
der. 

2. Management of the ground-fruit. Here Mr 
Marlhall condemns in very ltrong terms the practice 
of preiling the pulp of the fruit as loon as the grinding 
is finilhed ; becaufe thus neither the rind nor feeds 
have time to communicate their virtues to the liquor. 
In order to extract thefe virtues in the moft proper 
manner, fume allow the ground-fruit to lie 24 hours 
or more after grinding, and even rtgrind it, in order 
to have in the molt perfefi manner the flavour and 
virtues of the feeds and rind. 

2 3 a 111. I'reffing the fruit, and management of the rc- 

Preffing, Jjdutim. This is done by folding up the ground-fruit 
‘ ' in pieces of hair-cloth, and piling them up above one 

another in a fquare frame or mould, and then pulling 
down the prefs upon them, which fqueezes out the 
juice, and forms the matter into thin and almoft dry 
cakes. The firft runnings come off foul and muddy ; 
but the laft, efpecially in perry, will be as clear and 
fine as if filtered thro’ paper. It is common to throw 
away therefiduum as ufelcfsjfometimesitisinade life of 
when dry as fuel; fometimes the pigs will eat it, efpe¬ 
cially when not thoroughly fqueezed; and fometimes 
it is ground a fecond time with water, and fqueezed 
for an inferior kind of liquor ufed for the family— 
Mr Marlhall ad vifes to continue the preflhre as long as 
a drop can be drawn. “ It is found (fays he), that 
even by breaking the cakes of refufe with the hands 
only gives the prefs frelh power over it; for though it 
has been preffed to the laft drop, a gallon or more of 
additional liquor may begot by this nieans. Regrind¬ 
ing them has a ftill greater effedt: In this hate of 
the materials the mill gains a degree of power over 
the more rigid parts of the fruit, which in the firft 
grinding it could not reach. If the face of the runner 
and the bottom of the trough were drefled with a 
broad chill'd, and made true to each other, and a mo¬ 
derate quantity of refiduum ground at once, fcarcely 
a kernel could efcape unbroken, or a drop of liquor 
remain undrawn. 

But though the whole virtue of the fruit cannot be 
extracted without grinding it very fine, fome incon¬ 
venience attends this practice, as part of the pulp 
thus gets through the hair cloth, and may perhaps be 
injurious to the fubfequent fermentation. This, how¬ 
ever, may be in agreatmeafure remedied by {training 
the firft runnings through a fieve. The whole Ihould 
alfo be allowed to fettle in a calk, and drawn off 
into a frelh velfel previous to the commencement of 
'the fermentation. The reduced fruit ought to remain 
Totne time between the grinding and preffing, that the 
liquor may have an opportunity of forming an extract 
with the rind and kernels : but this malt not be pulh- 
ed too far, as in fhat cafe the colour of the cyder 
would be hurt; and the molt judicious managers objeft 
to the pulp remaining longer than 12 hours without 
prelfure. “ Hence (fays our author), upon the whole, 

1 the molt eligible management in thisftage of the art 
appears to be this : Grind one prefsful a-day; prefs 
Vex.. VIII- 


. and regrind the refiduum in the evening ; infufe the Fru't-Li- 
reduced .matter all night among part of the firft run- quors. 
nings; and in the morning re-prefs while the next ' 1 

prefsful is grinding. 233 

IV. Fermentation. The common practice is to have Fermeuta- 
the liquor turned ; that is, put into cafks or hog- ffou. 
{heads immediately from the prefs, and to fill them 
quite full : but it is undoubtedly more proper to leave 
fome fpace empty to be filled up afterwards. No ac¬ 
curate experiment has been made with regard to the 
temperature of the air proper to be kept up in the 
place where the fermentation goes on. Profl is pre¬ 
judicial: but when the procefs ufually commences, 
that is about -the middle of Oftoher, the liquor is put 
into aiiy {hades, where the Warmth is fcarce greater 
than in the open atmofphere ; nay, they are frequent¬ 
ly expofed to the open air wit hour any covering farther 
than a piece of tile or flat ftone over the bung-hole, 
propped up by a wooden pin on one fide to caufe the 
rain water run off'. In a complete manufadlory of 
fruit -liquor, the fermenting room (hould be under the 
fame roof with the mill-honfeT a continuation of the 
prefs-room, or at leaft opening into it, with windows 
or doors on every fide, to give a free admiflion of ait 
into it; fufiicient defences againft froft; fruit-lofts 
over it, and vault underneath forlayingup the liquors 
after fermentation; with fmall holes in the crownof 
the arcli to admit a leathern pipe; for the purpofe of 
conveying the liquors occafion-ally from the one to the 
other. 

In making of fruit-liquors, no ferment is ufed as 
in making of beer ; though, from Mr Marfliail’s ac¬ 
count of the matter, it 1'eenrs far from being unne- 
ceffary. Owing tothis omiiTton, the time of the com¬ 
mencement of the fermentation is entirely uncertain. 

It takes place fometimes in one, two, or three days ; 
fometimes not till a week or month after turning : 
but it has been obferved, that liquor which has been 
agitated in a carriage, though taken immediately from 
the prefs, will fometimes pafs almoft immediately into 
a ftate of fermentation. The continuance of the fer¬ 
mentation is nolefs uncertain than the commencement 
of it. Liquors, when much agitated, will go through it 
perhaps in one day ; but when allowed to remain at 
reft, the fermentation commonly goes on two or three 
days, and fometimes five or fix. The fermenting li¬ 
quor, however, puts on a different appearance accord¬ 
ing to circumftances. When produced from fruits 
properly matured, it generally throws up a thick feum 
refembling that of malt liquor, and of a thicknefs pro¬ 
portioned to'the fpecies and ripenefs of the fruit ; 
the riper the fruit, the more feum being thrown up. 

Perry gives but little feum, and cyder will fometimes 
alfo do the fame ; fometimes it is intentionally pre¬ 
vented from doing it. 

After having remained fome time in the fermenting 
veffel, the liquor is racked or drawn offfronnhe lees 
and put into ffefh calks. In this part of the opera¬ 
tion alfo Mr Marfftail complains greatly of the little 
attention that is paid to the liquor. The ordinary 
time for racking petry is before it has done hiding, of 
fometimes when it begins to emit fixed air in plenty. 

The only intention of the operation is to free the li¬ 
quor from its faeces by a cock placed at a little diftance 
from the bottom; after which the remainder is to be 
S F filtered 
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filtered through a canVaS 6r flannel bag. This filtered 
liquor differs from the reft in having an higher colour; 
liavingnolonger any tendency to ferment, but on the 
contrary checking the fermentation of that which is 
racked off; and if'it lofes its brightnefs, it is no lon¬ 
ger talily recovered.—A freflr fermentation ufually 
commences after racking ; and if it become violent, a 
f. efh racking is necellary in order tocheck it; in con- 
fequence of which the fame liquor will perhaps be 
racked five orlix times : but if only a fmall degree of 
fermentation takes place, which is called fretting, it is 
allowed to remain in the fame cafk; though even here 
the degree of fermentation which requires racking is 
by no means determined. Mr Marlhall informs us that 
the bed manufacturers, however, repeat the rackings 
until the liquor will lie quiet, or nearly fa ; and if it 
be found impracticable to accomplifh this by the ordi¬ 
nary method of fermentation, recourfe mull be had to 
fumigation with fulphur, which is called Jiuwming the 
calks. For this •fumigation, it is neccifary to have 
matches made of thick linen-cloth about ten inches 
1 mg, and an inch broad, thickly coated with brim* 
ftone for about eight inches of their length. The cafk 
is then properly feafoned, and every vfcnt except the 
bung-hole tightly (lopped ; a match kindled ; lowered 
down into the cafk, and held by the end undipped 
until it be well lighted and the bung be driven in ; 
thus fufpending the lighted match within the cafk. 
Having burnt as long as the contained air will fupply 
the fire, the match dies, the bung is raifed, the rem¬ 
nant of the match drawn out, and the cafkfuffered to 
remain before the liquor be put into it for two or three 
hours, more or lefs according to the degree of power 
the fulphur ought to have. The liquor retains a fmell 
of the fulphureous acid ; but this goes off in a fhort 
time, and no bad effeft is ever obferved to follow. 

In fome places the liquor is left to ferment in open 
cafks, where it (lands till the firft fermentation be 
pretty well over ; after which the froth or yeaft col- 
ledled upon the ftirface is taken off, it being fuppofed 
that it is this yeafl mixing with the clear liquor which 
caufesit to fretafter racking. The fermentation being 
totally ceafed, and the lees fubfided, the liquor is 
racked off into a frefli cafk, and the lees filtered as 
above dirc&ed. Our author mentions a way of fer¬ 
menting fruit-liquors in broad (hallow vats, not lefs 
than five feet in diameter, and little more than two 
feet deep each vat containing about two hoglheads. 
Jn thefe the liquor remains until it has done riling, or 
till the fermentation has nearly ceafed, when it is rack¬ 
ed off without lkimming, the critical jundture being 
caught before the yeaft fall; the whole (inking gradu¬ 
ally together as the liquor is drawn off. In this prac¬ 
tice alfo the liquor is feldom drawn off a fecond time. 

Cyder is made of three different kinds, viz rough , 
fweet, and of a. middle riohnefi. The firft kind being 
ufuall-y deligned for fervants, is made with very little 
ceremony. “ If it is but zeyder (fays Mr Marfhall), 
and has body enough to keep, no matter for the rich- 
iiefs and flavour. The rougher it is, the further it 
will go, and the more acceptable cuftoni has rendered 
it not only to the workmen but to their mailers. A 
palate accuftomed to fweet cyder would pudge the rough 
cyder of the farm-houfes to be a mixture of vinegar and 
water, with a little diffoived alum to give it rongh- 


nefs.” The method ofproducing thisauftcre liquor lruit-Li- 
is to grind them in a crude under-ripe ftate, and lub- 
jedt the liquor to a full fermentation.—For the ' v ~~* 

fweet liquor, make choice of the fweeter fruits : ma¬ 
ture them fully ; and check the fermentation of the 

liquor_To produce liquors of a middle richnefs, 

the nature of the fruit, as well as the feafon in 
which it is matured, mult be conlidered. The fruits 
to be made choice of are fuch as yield juices capable 
of affording a fufficiency both of richnefsand ftrength , 
though iiiucli depends upon proper management. Open 
vats, in our author’s opinion, are preferable to dole 
veffels : but if cafks be tiled at all, they ought to be 
very large, and not filled ; nor ought they to lie upon 
their fides, but to be fet on their ends with their heads 
out, and to be filled only to fuch an height as will 
produce the requifite degree of fermentation : but in 
whatever way the liquor be put to ferment, Mr Mar- 
fhall is of opinion that the operation ought to be al¬ 
lowed to go on freely for the firft time ; though afier 
being racked off, any fecond fermentation oughi to be 
prevented as much as poffible. S35 

V. CorreCling, provincially called dotioring. The Of corrcA- 
imperfedions which art attempts to fupply in thefe li- or doc* 
quors are, i. Want of ftrength ; 2. Want of richnefs. t . onn E 
3. Want of flavour. 4. Want of colour and bright- Ji< l uor ‘* 
nefs. 

The want of ftrength is fupplied by brandy or any 
other fpirit in fnflicient quantity to prevent the ace¬ 
tous fermentation. The want of richnefs is fupplied 
by what are generally termed fweets, but prepared in 
a manner which our author fays has never fallen un¬ 
der his notice. To fupply the want of flavour, an in* 
fufion of hops is fometimes added, which is faid tb 
communicate an agreeable bitter, and at the fame time 
a fragrance ; whence it becomes a fubftitute for the 
juices of the rind and kern els thrown away to the pigs 
and poultry, or otherwife wafted. The want of 
colour is fometimes fupplied by elder berries, but 
more generally by burnt fugar, which gives the de- 
lired colour, and adegreeofbitterwhich is very much 
liked. The fugar is prepared either by burning it on 
a falamander, and fullering it to drop, as it melts, in¬ 
to water, or by boiling it over the fire (in which cafe 
brown fugar is tobe ufed), until it acquire an agreeable 
bitter; then pouring in boiling water in the proportion 
of a gallon to two lb. of fugar, and ftir until the li¬ 
quor become uniform. A pint of this preparation will 
colour a hoglhead of cyder. Brightnefs is obtained by 
a mixture of the blood of bullocks or fheep ; that of 
fwine being rejected, though it does not appear to be 
more unfit for the purpofc than either of the other 
two. The only thing necefiary to be done here is to 
ftir the blood well as it is drawn from the animal, to 
prevent the parts from feparating ; and it ought to be 
llirred “ both ways, for a quarter of an hour.” The 
liquor, however is not always in a proper condition for 
being refined wi.li this ingredient: on which account a 
little of it ought frequently to be tried in a vial. A 
quart or lefs will be fufficient for a hoglhead. After 
the blood is poured in, the liquor fliould be violenily 
agitated, to mix the whole intimately together. This 
is done by a ftick (lit into four, and inferted into the 
bang hole ; working it brifkly about in the liquor un¬ 
til the whole be throughly mixed. In about 34 hours 
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Fruit-Li- the blood will be fubfided, and the liquor ought in- 
qtiors. flantly to be racked off; as by remaining upon the 

-- blood even for two or three days, it will receive a 

taint not ealily to be got rid of. It is remarkable that 
this refinement with the blood carries down not only 
the faeces, but the colour alfo j rendering the liquor, 
though ever fo highly coloured before, almoft as lim¬ 
pid as water. Ilinglafs and eggs are fometimes made 
. ufe of in fining cyder as well as wine. 

Of laying VI. The laying up or fhutting up the cyder in clofe 

*P, or cat- calks, according to Mr Marfhall, isas little underftood 
feg. as any of the reft of the parts ; the bungs being 
commonly put in at fome certain time, or in fome par¬ 
ticular month, without any regard to the ftate the li¬ 
quor itfelf is in. “ The only criterion (fays he) I 
have met with for judging the critical time of laying 
up, is when a fine white cream-like matter firft begins 
to form upon the furface. But this may be too late ; 
it is probably a fymptom at lead of the acetous fermen¬ 
tation, which if it take place in any degree muft be inju¬ 
rious. Yet if the calks be bunged tight, fome crite¬ 
rion is neceflary ; otherwife, if the vinous fermenta¬ 
tion have not yet finally ceafed, or Ihould recommence, 
the calks will be endangered, and the liquor injured. 
Hence, in the pra&iee of the moft cautious manager 
Whofe practice I have had an opportunity of obferving, 
the bungs are firft driven in lightly, when the liquor 
is finej and the vinous fermentation is judged to be 
over j and fome time afterward, when all danger is 
paft, to fill up the calks, and drive the bungs fecurely 
with a rag, and rofin them over at top. Moft farmers 
are of opinion, that after the liquor is done ferment¬ 
ing, it ought to have fomething to feed upon ; that is, 
to prevent it from running into the acetous fermenta¬ 
tion. For this purpofe fome put in parched beans, 
others egg-Ihells, fome mutton-fuet, &c. Mr Mar¬ 
lhall does not doubt rhat fomething may be ufeful ; 
and thinks that ifiuglafs may be as proper as any thing 
2 3 j that can be got. 

.Bottling. VII. Bottling. This depends greatly on the qua¬ 
lity of the liquors themfelves. Good cyder can feldom 
be bottled with propriety under a year old ; fometimes 
not till two. The proper time is when it has acquired 
the utmoft degree of richncfs and flavour in the calks ; 
and this it will preferve for many years in bottles. It 
ought to be quite fine at the time of bottling j or if 
not fo naturally, ought to be fined artificially with 
ifinglafs and eggs. 


Of cyder- 
kin. 


The liquor, called cyder kin, purre, or perkin, is 
made of the murk or grofs matter remaining after the 
cyder is prefled out. To make this liquor, the murk 
is put into a large vat, with a proper quantity of boiled 
water, which has flood till it be cold again : if half the 
quantity of water be ufed that there was of cyder, it 
will be good ; if the quantities be equal, the cyderkin 
Will be fmall. The whole is left to infufe 48 hours, 
and then well prefled : what is fqueezed out by the 
prefs is immediately tunned up and flopped ; it is fit 
to drink in a few days. It clarifies of itfelf, and ferves 
in families inftead of fmall beer. It will keep, if boil¬ 
ed, after preflurc, with a convenient quantity of 
hops. 


We muft not conclude this fedtion without parti¬ 
cular notice of the liquor called cyder wine, which is 


made from the juice of apples taken from the pref> JPruit-l.i- 
and boiled, and which being kept three or four years quors. 
is faid to refembie Rhenifh. The method of pre- "■'T'; 
paring this wine, as communicated by Dr Ruth of of C ydcr- 
Peanfylvania, where it is much praftifed, conlills in wine, ac- 
evaporating in a brewing copper the frelh apple-j dee cording to 
till half of it be confirmed. The remainder is then Dr Rufh‘« 
immediately conveyed into a wooden cooler, and af- reci P*- 
terwards is put into a proper calk, with an addi¬ 
tion ofyeaft, and fermented in the ordinary way. The 
procefs is evidently borrowed from what has long 
been pradlifed on the recent juice of the grape, under 
the term of vin cuit, or boiled wine, not only in Italy, 
but alfo in the illands of the Archipelago, from time 
immemorial. 


This procefs has lately become an objefl of imiiation 
in the cyder counties, and particularly in the weft of 
England, where it isreported that many hundred hogs¬ 
heads of this wine have already been made ; and as it 
is faid to betray no fign of an impregnation of copper 
by the ufual chemical tefts, it is confidered as perfect¬ 
ly wbolefome, and is accordingly drunk without ap- 
prehenfion by the common people. Others, however, 
fufpeCt its innocence; whence it appeared an objedt 
ef no fmall moment to determine in fo doubtful a mat¬ 


ter, whether or not the liquor acquires any noxious 

quality from the copper in which it is boiled_With 

this view Dr Fothergillf madea varietyofexperiments; . ^ath P*- 
and the refult feemed to afford a ftrong prefumption \crs, vol.v. 
that the cyder wine does contain a minute impregna- p. 339. 
lion of copper ; not very confiderable indeed, but yet 
fuflicient, in the Doctor’s opinion, to put the public 
on their guard concerning a liquor that comes in fa 
very “ queftiouable a fhape.” 

It is a curious chemical faCt, he obferves, if it be 
really true, that acid liquors, while kept boiling in 
copper veflels, acquire little or no impregnation from 
the metal, but prefently begin to aCt upon it when 
left to ftand in the cold. Can this be owing to the 
agitation occafioned by boiling, or the expulfion of 
the aerial acid ? Atmofpheric air powerfully corrodes 
copper, probably through the intervention of the aerial 
or rather nitrous acid, for both are now acknowledged 
to be prefent in the atmofphere. But the latter is 
doubtlefs a much ftronger menflruum of copper than 
the former. 


In the prefent procefs the liquor is properly direCled 
to be paffed into a wooden cooler as foon as the boil¬ 
ing is completed. But as all acids, and even common 
water, acquire an impregnation and unpleafant tafte, 
from Handing in copper veflels in the cold, why may 
not the acid juice of apples adt in fome degree on the 
copper before the boiling commences ? Add to this, 
that brewing coppers, without far more care and at¬ 
tention than is generally bellowed on them in keeping 
them clean, are extremely apt to contract verdegris, 
(a rank poifon), as appears from the blue or green 
ftreaks very vifible when thefeveflelsare minutely exa¬ 
mined. Should the nnfermented juice be thought in¬ 
capable of adling on the copper either in a cold or 
boiling ftate, yet no one will venture to deny its 
power of wafhing off or diffolving verdegris already 
formed on die internal furface of the veffil. Sup- 
pofe only one-eighth part of a grain of verdegris 
to be contained in a bottle of this wine, a quantity 
that may elude the ordinary tefts, and that a bottle 
J F % fliould 
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Manures, fhould be (Trunk daily by a perfon without produ- 
v v «ing any violent fyraptom or internal unealinefs ; 

yeL what perfon in his fenfes would knowingly ckufe 
to hazard the experiment of determining how long he 
could continue even this quantity-of a How poifon in 
his daily beverage with impunity ? And yet it is to 
be feared the experiment is but too often unthink¬ 
ingly made, not only with cyder-wine, but alfo with 
many of the foreign-wines prepared by a limilar pro- 
cefs. For the grape juice, when evaporated in a cop,- 
per veffel, under Lhe denomination of vino cotto, or 
boiled wine, cannot but acquire an equal if not yet 
ftronger impregnation of the metal, than the juice of 
apples, feeing that verdigris itfelf is manufaftured 
merely by the application of the acid hulks of grapes 
to plates of copper. 

Independent of the danger of any metallic impreg¬ 
nation, the Dodtor thinks it may be juflly queftioned 
how far the procefsof preparing boiledwines is necef- 
fary or rec-dncileable to realon or (Economy. The 
evaporation of die mult by long boiling not only ac- 
calions an unneceffary wa'te of both liquor and fuel, 
but alfo diffipates certain effential principles, without 
which the liquor can never undergo a complete fer¬ 
mentation, and without a complete fermentation there 
can be no perfect wine. Hence the boiled wines are 
generally crude, heavy, and flat, liable te produce in- 
digeftion, flatulency, and diarrhoea. If the evapora¬ 
tion be performed haftiiy, the liquor contrails a burnt 
empyreumatic talle, -is in the prefent inlbuice ; if (low¬ 
ly, the greater is the danger of a metallic impregna¬ 
tion. For the procefs may be prefumed to be gene¬ 
rally performed in a veffel of brafs or copper, as few 
families poffefs any ether that is fufficient-ly capacious. 
Nor can a veffel of caft-iron, though perfedtly fafe, 
be properly recommended for this purpole, as.it would 
probably communicate a chalybeate tafle and dark 
colour to the liquor. At all events, brafs and copper 
veffels ought to be entirely banilhed from this and e- 
very other culinary procefs. 

Sect. XI. On Manures , and the heft Methods of col- 
leBing them. 

We have deferred treating on thefe to the laft part, 
as they are in fadt derived in more or lefs quantity from 
every operation in hufbandry,though they are undoubt¬ 
edly the foundation of the whole ; for no method yet 
propofed for making a foil fertile without manure has 
ever been properly ascertained to be fuccefsful. The 
mode in which they operate has been fo fully explained, 
under the article Agriculture, that nothing farther 
of a4 ° fum feems neceffary to be added in this place- Of late, 
as ama-” however,a new manure has been introduced into.fome 
nure. countries, the operation of which cannot fo well be ex¬ 

plained upon the principles there laid down- This is 
Cypfujji. In the eighth volume of the Annals of Agri¬ 
culture we are informed, that it is commonly tiled as a 
manure in Switzerland. In the ioth volume of the 
fame work, Sir Richard Sutton gives foine account of 
an experiment made with it on his eflate ; but in fuch 
an inaccurate manner, that nothing could be determi¬ 
ned. ‘‘The appearance in general (fays he), I think, 
Was ratheragainlt the benefit of the plaiter, though not 
decidedly fo.” He tells us, that its virtues were a fob- 
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jeil of debate in Germany. In America this fubftancc Manure*. 

feems to have met with more fucccfs than in any other ’-*- * 

country. In the filth volume, of Bath Papers, Mr 
Kirkpatrickof the Hie of Wight, who haJ himfelfvi- 
lued North America, informs us, that it is much ufed 
in the United States, on account of its cheapnefs and 
efficacy ; though, from what is told in the fame place, 
we mull undoubtedly be led to fuppofe, that its efficacy 
muff be very great before it can be intitled to cheapnefs. 

In the fir It place, it is brought from the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Paris to Havre de Grace, and from 
thence exported to America ; which of itfelf muff oc- 
cafion a conliderable expence, though the plafter were 
originally given gratis. In the next place, it muff be 
powdered in a (tamping mill, and the finer it is powder¬ 
ed fo much the better. In the third place, it muff be 
fovm over the ground to be manured with it. The. 
quantity for gr.ifs is fix bufhels to an acre. It ought 
to be fown on dry ground in a wet day ; and its efficacy 
is faid to laft from feven to twelve years. It operates 
entirely as a top dreffing. 

In the ioth volume of Annals of Agriculture, we 
have fome extracts from a treatife by Mr Powel, preft- 
dent of the Philadelphia Society for encouraging Agri¬ 
culture, upon the fubjedt of gypfnm as a manure ; of 
the efficacy of which he gives the following inftances. 
j. In Oftober 1786, plafter of Paris was fown ill a 
rainy day upon wheat- ftubble without any previous cul¬ 
ture. The crop of wheat had fcarce been worth reap¬ 
ing, and no kind of grafs feed had been fown upon the 
ground; neverthelefs,in the month of June it was co¬ 
vered with a thick mat of white clover, clean and even, 
from fix to eight inches in height. A piece of ground 
adjoining to this white clover was alfo fown with gyp- 
fum, and exhibited a fine appearance of white and red 
clover mixed vvith fpear-grafs. Some wet ground fown 
at the fame time was not in theleaft improved.—This 
anecdote reftsentirely on the veracity of an anonymous 
farmer. 2. Eight bulhels of plafter of Paris fpread 
upon two acres and an half of wheat-ftubbie ground, 
which the fpring.before had been fowed with about two 
pounds of red cloyer feed to the acre for pafture, yield¬ 
ed live tons of hay by the middle of June. A fmall 
piece of ground o: jimilar quality*, but without any pla¬ 
fter, produced only one ton and an half in the fame 
proportion.—Mr Powel concludes in favour of the ef- 

fedls of the plafter upon arable as well as grafs land_ 

Other accounts to the fame purpofe have been pub- 
li filed ; but it does not appear to have been tried in Bri- 

tain \ . 441 

With regard to the other kinds of manure commonly Ofthemore 
in ule in this country, their efficacy is well known ; the common 
only difficulty is to procure them in fnfficient quantity. kinds of 
—In fuch lands as lie near the fea, fea weeds offer an manWre »- 
uniimited quantity of excellent manure. lr. the neigh¬ 
bourhood of rivers, the weeds 'iith which they abound 
offer likewife an excellent manure in plenty. Oil-cake, 
malt-coombs,the refufe of flaughter-houfes, &c. all are 
excellent where they can be got: but the fituations . 
wh ich afford thefe arecomparati velyfewjfotliat in molt 
cafes the farmer muft depend much on his own ingenuity, 
and induftry for raifmg a fufficient quantity of dung to 
anfwer his purpofes; and the methods taken for this 
purpofe vary according to the fituation of different pla- . 
ces, or according to the fancy of the hufbandman.. 

In 
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In the 
Midland 
dittrift. 


244 

Mr Mar- 
fcaU’s di- 
reAions for 
railing 
dung. 


In all countries where chalk, marie, or lime are to be 
had, they are certainly to be employed in their proper 
departments; bur belides i\\e,{c,d/tng, properly focalled, 
mixed with earth or putrid animal and vegetable fub- 
ftunces; conftitutes a principal part of the manure. In 
Norfolk, Mr Marfliall tells us, that the quality of dung 
is attended to with greater preciiion than in molt other 
diftriifts. Town-muck, as it is called, is held in moft 
eflimation ; and the large towns-Norwich and Yar¬ 
mouth fnpply the neighbouring country. As Yar¬ 
mouth, however, is a maritime place, and otherwife 
in a manner furrounded by marihes, draw is of conrfe 
a fcarce and dear article: whence, inbead of littering 
their horfes with it, they ufe fand. As the bed becomes 
foiled or wet, freflt fand is put on, until th* whole is in 
a manner'faturated with urine and dung, when it is 
cleared away, and reckoned muck of fuch excellent: 
quality, that it is fent for from a very great diftance: 
With regard to other kinds of dung, that from horfe's 
fed upon hay and corn is looked upon to be the bell; 
that of fatting cattle the next; while the dung of lean 
cattle, particularly of cows, is fuppofed to be greatly 
inferior, even though turnips make part of their food. 
The dung of cattle kept on draw alone is looked upon 
to be of lir-tle or no value; while the muck from trod¬ 
den draw i by fome thought to be better than that 
from the draw which is eaten by the lean-ftock— 
Com polls of dung with earth or marie are very gene¬ 
rally ufed. 

In the midland counties of England, Mr Marfliall 
informs, the cores of horns erufhed in a mill have 
been ufed as manure: though he knows not with wh->t 
fu cefs. His only objection is the difficulty of redu¬ 
cing them to powder. Dung is extremely dew in Nor¬ 
folk ; half a guinea being commonly given for a wag¬ 
gon-load driven by five horfes. Great quantities of 
limeand marie are foundi-n this didrift.—With regard 
to the method of raifing dung in general, perhaps the 
obfervations of Mr Marfliall upon the management of 
the Yorkihire farmers mav be equally fatisfaftory with 
any thing that has yet been publifhed on the fubjeft. 

“ The general practice (fays he) is to pile the- 
dung on the highe(l part of the yard ; or, which is 
ftiil lefs judicious, to let it lie fcattered about on the 
fide of a hope, as it were for the purpofe of diflipating 
its virtues. The urine which does not mix with the 
dung is altnofl invariably led-ofFthe neared wav to the 
common fewer, as if it were thought a nuifance to the 1 
premifes. That which mixes with the dung is of conrfe 
carried to the midden, and aflids in the general diffipa-- 
lion. A yard of dung, nine-tenths of which are draw, 
will difeharge, even in dry.weather, fome.of its more 
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fluid particles; and in rainy weather, is,notwithfland- Manures. 

ing the draw, liable to be waflied away if expofed on a -*- * 

riling ground. But how much more liable to wade is a 
mixture of dung and urine, with barely a fufficiency of. 
draw to keep them together In dry weather the na- ■ 
tural oozing is conlidernble ; and in a wet feafon every 
lhowerof rain wafhesit away in quantities.—The Nor¬ 
folk method of bottoming the dung-yard with mould 
is-here indifpenfably neceflary to common good ma¬ 
nagement. T here is no better manure for grafs-lands 1 
than mould faturated with the oozings of a dunghill: 
it gets down quicker among the grafs, and has gene¬ 
rally a more viiible efFeft.than the dung itfelf. Under 
this management the arable- land would have the felf- 
fame dung it now has ; while the grafs land would have 
an annual fnpply of riches, which nowrunwadein the 

fewersand rivulets_But before a dung-yard can with 

propriety be bottomed with mould, the bottom of the 
yard itfelf ought to be properly formed. A part of it: 
fituated conveniently for carriages to come at, and low 
enough to receive the entire drainings of the dable,.. 
cattle-balls, and hog-dies, fliould be hollowed out in 
the manner of an artificial drinking-pool, with a rim- 
fomewhat rifing, and with covered drains laid into it 
from the various fources of liquid manure. During the 
•dimmer months, at leifure times, and embracing oppor¬ 
tunities ofback-carriage, fill the hollow nearly full with 
mould ; fuch as the fcovverings of ditches, the fhovel- 
lings of roads, the maiden earth of lanes and wafte cor¬ 
ners, the copingof.bone-quarries, &c. &c. leavingthe 
furface fomewhat diflied ; and within this drill fet the 
dung pile, carefully keeping up a rim of mould round 
the bafe of the pile higher than the adjoining furface of 
the ya’-d : 'equally to prevent extraneous matter from • 
fuming its way into the refervoirs, and to prevent the ■ 
efcape of that which falls within its circuit.” 545 

In the fir.i volume of the Annals of Agriculture, MrYoimg r s- 
Mr Young, from a theory that phlogidon is the food experi- 
of plants, madefeveral experiments upon charcoal as a n ’ ents 011 
manure; but the refnlts were not diffidently favoura- c arcoa ’ 
ble to induce a trial of it in the large way. It mud be 
remembered, that though phlogidon is very probably 
the true vegetable food, yet it is phlogidon volatilized, 
as in putrid .animal and vegetable fubdances, not in its 
fixed date as in charcoal, which can have any effeft, . 

See Agriculture, Part I. Seft. i. etfeq. 

A very advantageous method of manuring grafs- 
lands, when there is an opportunity, is that of over¬ 
flow ing them with water, which is moflly praftifed 
with low flat grounds. For an account of the befl> 
methods in ufe for this purpofe., fee the article Mea^,- 
dow. . 


H- U' S 

Virgilian Husbandry, a term ufed by authors to ex- 
prefsthat fort of husbandry;the precepts of which are 
fq beautifully delivered in Virgil’s Georgies. The hujf- 
bandry in England is Virgilian in general, and is feen 
by t^e method of paring and burning the furface, of. 
rafn ringor crofs-plonghing, and of the care in dedroy- 
ing weeds, upon the fame principle, and by much the 
feme means. In thofe parts of England along the 
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foiuhern coad, where the Romans principally inhabit - 
ted, .not only the pracln e, but the exprelfions, are in 
m any refpe fts.th t fam e with thgfeof rh e ancien r Rom ans, 
many of the, terms ufed by the ploughmen being of La¬ 
tin origin, and tbefame with thole ufed by thofe people 
on- the like occafions. And on a drift obfervation, 
more of Virgil’s hulbandry is at this time praftifed in 
England than in Italy itfelf. : This change in the Ita¬ 
lian . 

A 
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Huflc talian huibandry is, however, much more to the ere- the corruptions that prevailed among the facerdotal Huffites. 


II dit of that people, than the retaining the Virgilian 
v 'Huffites. f c i leme is to ours. 

Tull, who has eftabliffied a new method of hufban- 
dry, obferves, that it is upon the whole fo contradic¬ 
tory to this old plan, that it may be called the anti - 
Virgilian hujbandry ; and adds, that no practice can 
be worfe than the Virgilian. 

HUSK, the fame with what botanifls call the calyx 
or cap of a flower. See Calyx. 

HUSO, in ichthyology. See Accipenser. 

HUSS (John). See Hussites. 

HUSSARS, are the national cavalry of Hungary 
and Croatia. Their regimentals conlifl in a rough 
furred cap, adorned with a cock’s feather (the officers 
either an eagle’s or a heron’s); a doublet, with a pair 
of breeches to which the ftockings are faftened, and 
yellow or red boots: befides, they occafionally wear a 
lbort upper waificoat edged with furs, and five rows 
of round metal buttons; and in bad weather, a cloak. 
Their arms are a fabre, carbine, and piftols. They 
are irregular troops ; hence, before beginning an at¬ 
tack, they lay themfelves fo flat on the necks of their 
horfes, that it is hardly polfible to difeern their force ; 
but being come within piftol-lhot of the enemy, they 
raife themfelves with fuch furprifing quicknefs, and 
begin the fight with fuch vivacity on every fide, that, 
unlefs the enemy is accufiomed to the method of 
engaging, it is very difficult for troops to preferve 
their order. When a retreat is ncceflary, their horfes 
have fo much fire, and are fo indefatigable, their equi¬ 
page fo light, and themfelves fuch excellent horfemen, 
that no other cavalry can pretend to follow them. 
They leap over ditches, and fvvim over rivers, with 
furprifing facility. They never encamp, and confe- 
quently are not burdened with any camp-equipage, 
faving a kettle and hatchet to every fix men. They 
always lie in the woods, out houfes, or villages, in the 
front of the army. The emperor, queen of Hungary, 
and king of Pruflia, have thegreatefinumberoftroops 
■nder this name in their fervice. 

HUSSITES, in ecclefiaflical liiftory, a party of re¬ 
formers, the followers of John Hufs. 

John Hufs, from whom the Huffites take their 
name, was born in a little village in Bohemia, called 
Hufs , and lived at Prague ill the higheft reputation, 
both on account of the fanftity of his manners and the 
purity of his dodtrine. He was dillinguilhed by his 
uncommon erudition and eloquence, and performed 
at the fame time the funflions of profeflor of divinity 
in the univerfity, and of ordinary pallor in the church 
of that city. He adopted the fentiments of WicklifFe, 
and the Waldenfes ; and in theyear 1407 beganopenly 
to oppofe and preach again!! divers errors in doctrine, 
as well as corruptions in point ofdifeipline, then reign¬ 
ing in the church. Hufs likewife endeavoured to the 
utmofl of his power to withdraw the univerfity of 
Prague from the jurifdi&ion of Gregory XII. whom 
the kingdom of Bohemia had hitherto acknowledged 
as ihc true and lawful head of the church. This oc- 
cafioned a violent quarrel between the incenfed arch- 
bifliop of Prague and the zealous reformer, which the 
latter inflamed and augmented from day to day, by his 
pathetic exclamations againfl the court of Rome, and 


order. 

There were other circumftances that contributed to 
inflame the refentment of the clergyagainft him. He 
adopted the philofophical opinions of therealifls, and 
vehemently oppofed and even perfeented the nomina- 
lifis, whofe number and influence wereconfiderable in 
the univerfity of Prague. He alfo multiplied the num¬ 
ber of his enemies in the year 1408, by procuring, 
through his great credit, a fentence in favour of the 
Bohemians, who difputed with the Germans concern¬ 
ing the number of fuffrages which their refpedtive na¬ 
tions were intitled to in all matters that were carried 
by eledtion in this univerfity. In confeqttcnce of a de¬ 
cree obtained in favour of the former, which reftored 
them to their conftitutional right of three fuffrages, 
nfurped by the latter, tbe Germans withdrew from 
Prague, and, in the year 1409, founded a new aca¬ 
demy at Leipiick. This event no looner happened, 
than Hufs began to inveigh with greater freedom than 
he had before done againfl the vices and corruptions of 
the clergy, and to recommend, in a public manner, the 
writings and opinions of WicklifFe, as far as they re¬ 
lated to the papal hierarchy, the defpotifm of the court 
of Rome, and the corruption of the clergy. Hence 
an aecufatiou was brought againfl him, in the year 
L410, before the tribunal of John XXIII. by whom 
he was folemnly expelled from the communion of the 
church. Notwithftanding this fentence of excommu¬ 
nication, he proceeded to expofe the Romilh church 
with a fortitude and zeal that were almofl univcrfally 
applauded. 

This eminent man, whofe piety was equally fincere 
and fervent, though his zeal was perhaps too violent, 
and his prudence not always circumfpeft, was fum- 
moned to appear before the council of Conftance. Se¬ 
cured, as he apprehended, from the rage of his ene¬ 
mies by the fafe condudh granted him by the emperor 
Sigifmund, for his journey to Conftance, his relidencc 
in that place, and his return to his own country, John 
Hufs obeyed the order of the council, and appeared 
before it to demonftrare his innocence, and to prove 
that the charge of his having deferted the church of 
Rome was entirely groundlefs. However, his enemies 
fo far prevailed, that by the ntoft fcandalous breach of 
public faith, he was caft into prifon, declared a here¬ 
tic becaufe he refufed to plead guilty againfl the dic¬ 
tates of his confcience, in obedience to the council, 
and burnt alive in 1415; a punilhment which he en¬ 
dured with unparalleled magnanimity and refignation. 

The fame unhappy fate was borne by Jerome of 
Prague, his intimate companion* who attended the 
council, in order to fupport his perfecuted friend. Je¬ 
rome, indeed, was terrified into temporary fubmilfion; 
but he afterwards refumed his fortitude, and main¬ 
tained the opinions, which he had for a while defert¬ 
ed through fear, in the flame in which he expired in 
1416. 

The difciples of Hufs adhered to their mafter’s doc¬ 
trine after his death with a zeal which broke out in¬ 
to an open war, that was carried on with the moft fa- 
vage and unparalleled barbarity. John Z>!ka, a Bo¬ 
hemian knight, in 1420, put hintfelf at the head of 
the Huffites, who were now become a very coniiderablc 

party, 
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Hulling* part y, and threw off the defpotic yoke of Sigifmund, 
II who had treated his brethren in the mod barbarous 
Hutchefon. manner. Zifka was fucceeded by Procopius, in the 
v ---year 1424. The adts of barbarity that were commit¬ 

ted on both Tides were (hocking and horrible beyond 
cxprclDon: for notwithftanding t he irreconcileableop- 
polition between the religious fentimentsof the con¬ 
tending parties, they both agreed in this one horrible 
principle, that it was innocent and lawful to perfecutc 
and extirpate with fire and fword the enemies of the 
true religion ; and fucli they reciprocally appeared to 
each other. Thefe commotions in a great meafure fub- 
fided, by the interference of the council of Bafil, in 
the year 1433. 

The Hnffites, who were divided into two parties, viz. 
the Calixtines and Taborites fpread over all Bohemia 
and Hungary, and even Silefia and Poland ; and there 
are fome remains of them llill fnbfilting in all thofc 
parts. 

HUSTINGS (from the Saxon word HuJIinge, i. e. 
concilium or curia), a court held at Guild-hall before 
the lord-mayor and aldermen of Loudon,and reckoned 
the fupreme court of the city. Here deeds may be 
inrolled, outlawries fued out, and replevins and writs 
of error determined. In this court alfo is the election 
of aldermen, of the four members of Parliament for 
the city, &c. This court is very ancient, as appears 
by the laws of Edward the Confeffor. Some other 
cities have like w ife had a court bearing the fame name, 
as Winchelter, York, &c. 

HUSUM. a town of Denmark, in the duchy of 
Slefwick, and capital of a bailiwick of the fame name, 
with a (Irong citadel, and a very handfome church. It 
is feated near the river Ow, on the German Sea; and 
is fubject to the dukes of Holftein-Gottorp. E. Long. 
9. 5. N. Lat. 54. sj. 

HUTCHESON (Dr Francis), a very elegant wri¬ 
ter and excellent piiilofopher, was the fon of a diffent- 
irtg tuinifter of the north oflreland, and was born on 
the 8th of Augutt 1694. He early difeovered a fu- 
perior capacity ; and having gone through a fchool- 
education, began his courfe of philofophy at an aca¬ 
demy, whence he removed to the univerlity of Glaf- 
gow, where he applied himfelf to all the parts of lite¬ 
rature, in which his progrefs was fuitablc to his un¬ 
common abilities. 

He thenreturned to Ireland ; and entering into the 
miniftry, was juft about to be fettled in a fmall con¬ 
gregation of diffenters in the north of Ireland, when 
fome gentlemen about Dublin, who knew his great 
abilities and virtues, invited him to take up a private 
academy there. He complied with the invitation, and 
met with much fuccefs. He had been fixed but a 
ftiort time in Dublin, when his lingular merits and 
accompiilhments made him generally known ; and his 
acquaintance was fought by men of all ranks, who 
had any tafte for literature, or any regard for learned 
men. The late lord vifeount Molefworth is faid to 
have taken great pleafure in his converlation, and to 
have aflifted him with his criticifms and obfervations 
upon his “ Inquiry into the Ideas of Beauty and Vir¬ 
tue,” before it came abroad. He received the fame 
favour from Dr Synge, lord bilhop of Elphin, with 
whom he al fo lived in great friendlhip. The fir ft edi¬ 
tion of this performance came abroad without the ati- 
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thor’s name, but the merit of it would not fuffer him Hutchefon, 
to be long concealed. Such w?s the reputation of the Hutchinfwt 
work, and the ideas it had raileJ of the author, that -_ * -v 
lord Granville, who was then lord-lieutenant oflre¬ 
land, lent his private feeretary to enquire at the book- 
feller’s for the author ; and when he could not learn 
his name, he left a letter to be conveyed to him : in 
confequence of which he foon became acquainted with 
his excellency, and was treated by him, all the time 
he continued in his government, with diftinguilhed 
marks of familiarity and efteem. 

From this time his acquaintance began to be ftill 
more courted by men of diftin< 51 ion either for ftation 
or literature in Ireland. Archbifliop King, the au¬ 
thor of the celebrated book.De origine mail, held him 
in great efteem ; and the friendlhip of that prelate was 
of great ufe to him in fereeninghim from two feveral 
attempts made to profecute him, for daring to take 
upon him the education of youth, without having qua¬ 
lified himfelf by fubferibing the ecclefiaftical canons, 
and obtaining a licence from the bilhop. He had 
alfo a large (hare in the efteem of the primate Bolter, 
who through his influence made a donation to the 
univerfity of Glafgow of a yearly fund for an exhibi¬ 
tioner to be bred to any of the learned profeifions. 

A few years after his “ Inquiry into the Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue,” his “ Treatife on the paflions” 
was pablilhed : both thefe works have been often re¬ 
printed ; and always admired, both for the fentiment 
and language, even by thofe who have not aflented fo 
the philofophy of them, nor allowed it to have any 
foundation in nature. About this time he wrote fome 
philofophical papers, accounting for laugh ter, in a dif¬ 
ferent way from HobbeS, and more honourable to hu¬ 
man nature: which papers were publilhed in the col- 
ltdlion called Hibernicus's Letters . 

After he had taught in a private academy at Dub¬ 
lin for feven or eight years with great reputation and 
fuccefs, he Was called, in the year 1729, to Scotland, 
to be a profelTor of philofophy in the univerfity Of 
Glafgow. Several young gentlemen came along with 
him from the academy, and his high reputation drew 
many more thither both from England and Ireland. 

Here he fpent the remainder of his life in a manner 
highly honourable to himfelf and ornamental to the 
univerlity of which he was a member. His whole 
time was divided between his ftudies and the duties of 
his office ; except what he allotted to friendlhip and 
fbcicty. A firm conllitution and a pretty uniform 
Hate of good health, except fome few flight attacks 
of the gout, feemed to promife a longer life ; yet he 
did not exceed the 53d year of his age. He was mar. 
ried, foon'after his fettlement in Dublin, to Mrs Mary 
Wilfon, a gentleman’s daughter in the county of Lang-. 
ford ; by whom he left behind him one fon, Francis 
Hutchefon, doftor of medicine. By this gentleman 
Was publilhed, from the original manufeript of his fa¬ 
ther, a fyltem of Moral Philofophy, in three books, 
by Francis Hutchefon, L. L. D. at Glafgow, 1755,” 
in two volumes, 4to. 

HUTCHINSON (John), a philofophical writer, 
whofe notions have made no inconiiderable noife in. 
the world, was born in 1674. He ferved the duke of 
Somerfet in the capacity of Iteward ; and in the courfe 
of his travels from place to place employed himfelf in 

cat* 
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Hinting colledting fofiUs: wc are told, that the large and taoblf , Colbert, being informed of his merit, fettled a confi- Huyfum. 

ij collection bequeathed by Dr Woodward to the uni- derable penfion upon him to engage him to fix at Pa- - v -- 

Hvyevns. verlity of Cambridge was actually made by him, and ris; to which Mr Huygens confentcd, and flaid there.. 

* v even unfairly obtained from him. When he left the from the year 1666'to 1681, w here he was admitted 

duke’s fervice to indulge his fludies with more free- a member of the academy of Sciences., He loved ft ■» 

dont, the duke, then matter,of the horfe to George I. quiet and ftudious manner of life, and frequently re¬ 
made him his riding furveyor, a kind,of finecurcplace tired into the country to avoid interruption, but did 
of 200I. a-j ear with a good.houfe in the Meufe. In notcontradt that morofenefs which isfo frequently the 

1724 he p-ublilhed the.firft part of ItkfePs Principia , effedtof fclitude and retirement. He wasthefirft who 

-in which he ridiculed Dr Woodward’s Natural Hiftory difeovered Saturn’s ring, and a third fatellite.belong- 

-of the Earth, and exploded the dodlrine of gravita- ing to that planet, which had hitherto efcaped the eyes 

tion eflablifhed in Newton’s Principia ; in 1727, he of aftronomers. He difeovered the means ofrender- 

publilbed the fpcond part of Mofes’s Principia, con- ing clocks exadl, by applying the pendulum, and ren- 

•tajning the principles of the Scripture -Pliilofophy. dering all its vibrations equal by the cycloid. He 
-From this time to his death,-he.publiflted a volume brought telefcopes to perfedtion, made many other 
every year or-two, which, with the MSS. he left be- ufeful difcoverics, and died at the Hague in 1695. He 
hind, were publiflted in 1748, in 12 vol-s 8vo. On was the author of feveral excellent works. Theprin- 

the Monday before his death, Dr Mead urged’him cipal of thefe are contained in two colledtions ; tbefirft 

to be bled ; faying pleafanfly, “ I will foon fend you of which was printed at Leyden in 1682, in quarto, 

to Mpfes,” meaning to his (ludies : but Mr Hutchin- under the title of Opera varia ; and the fecond at Am- 

fon taking it in the literal fsnfe, anfvvered in a mut- flerdam in 1728, in two volumes quarto, intitlpd Ca¬ 

tering tone, “ I believe, Dodlor,, yon willand was rareiiqua. 

fo difpleafed, that he difmilTed him for another phy- HU YSUM, the name of feveral Dutch painters; 

■fician ; but died in a few days after, Auguft 28, 1737. the moil celebrated of whom was John, whofe fub- 

Singultr as his notions.are, they are not without fome jedts were flowers, fruit, and landfcapes. Accord- 

defenders, who have;obta-i.ned the appellation of Hut- ing to Mr Pilkington, this illttflriotts painter hath 

■chinfonian-s. Thereader may.find a diftindl and com- furpafled all. who have ever painted in that ftyle; and 

'. prehenfive account of the Hutchinfonian fy ftem in a his works excite as much furprife by their finifhing as 

ibookintitled, Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. printed they excite admiration by their truth. He was born 
;at Edinburgh 1743 ; and in a letter to a bilhop, an- at Amfterdam in 16S2, and was a difciple of Julius 
nexed to it,.firft printed in 1732. van Huyfum his father. He fet out in his profeffioa. 

HUXING of.pike, among fifljermen, a particular with a moft commendable,principle, not fo much to 
method of catching that fifh. paint for the acquifition of money as of fame ; and 

For this purpofe, they take 30 or 40 as.large blad- therefore he did not aim at expedition, but at deli- 
ders as can be got; blow them up, and tie them clofe cacy, and, if ppflible, to arrive at perfedtion in his 
and ftrong; and at the mouth of each tie a line, longer art. Having attentively fludied the pidtures of Mig- 
or fhorter according to the depth of the water. At non, and„all,other artifts of^liftindtion who had paim- 
'the end of the line is fattened an armed hook, artfully ed in his own ftyle, he tried which manner ,would 
baited ; and thus they are put into the wate.r with the fooneft lead him to imitate the lightnefs and lingu- 
adyantage of the wind, tlia-t they may gently move up lar beauties of each flower, fruit, or plant, and then 
and down the pond. When a matter pike has ftruck fixed on a manner peculiar to himfelf, which feems 
himfelf,itafFordagreatentertainmenttofeehimbounce almoft inimitable. His pidtures are finifhed with 
about in the water with a bladder fattened to him ; at inconceivable truth ; for he painted every thing after 
lath, when they perceive him almoft fpent, they take nature, and was fo Angularly exadt, as to watch even 
hint up. the hoar of the day in which hi& model appeared in 

HUY,atown of the Netherlands, in the bifhopric its greateft perfedtion. By the judicious he was ao- 
of Liege, and capital of Condrafs., It is advantage- ^counted to paint with greater freedom than Mignon 
oufly feated on the river Maefe, over which there is or Brueghel; with more tendernefs and ntturethan 
a bridge. E. Long. 10. 22. N. Lat. J2. 31. Mario da Fiori,- Michael Angelo di Campidoglio,. or 

HUYGENS (Chriftian), one of the greateft ma~ Segers ; with more mellownefs then De Hecm ; and 
thematicians and aftronomersef the 17th century, was greater force of colouring than Baptift. His reputa- 
the fon of Conftantine Huygens, lord of £uylichem, tion rofe to fuch a height at laft, that he fixed immo- 
who had ferved three fucceffive princes of Orange in derate prices on his works ; fo that none but princes, 
the quality of fecretary; and wjas born at the Hague, or thofeof princely fortunes, could pretend to become 
in 1629. He difeovered from his infancy an extraor- purchafers. Six of his paintings were fold at public 
dinary fondnefs for the mathematics ; in a little time tale in Holland for prices that were almoft incredible, 
made a great progrefs in them ; and perfected himfelf One of them, a flower piece, for fourteen hundred and 
in thefe ftudies under the famous prpfeffor Schooten, fifty guilders; a fruit piece for a thoufand and five 
at. Leyden. In 1649, he went to Holftein and Deq- guilders ; and the fmalier pidtures for nine hundred, 
mark, in the retinue of Henry count of NatTau ; and The vaft fums which van Huyfum received for his 
was extremely defirous of going to Sweden, in order works, caufed him to redouble his endeavours to ex- 
to fee Des Carres, but the count’s Ihort ftay in Den- ,cel; rid perfon was admitted into his room while he 
mark would not .permit him. He travelled into France was painting, not even his brothers; and liis method 
and England ; whs, in 1663, made a member of the of mixing the tints, and preferving the luftre of his 
Royal Society; and, upon his return into France, M, colours, was an impenetrable fecret, which he never 

3 ' would 
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Kuyfum. would difclofe. Yet this conduit is certainly not to 

--his honour, but rather an argument of a low mind, 

fearful of being equalled or fur paired. From the fame 
principle, he would never take any difciples, except 
one lady, named Huvermari ; and he grew envious and 
jealous even ofhermerit/By feveraldomefiic difquiets 
his temper Vecame changed; he grew morofe, fretful, 
and apt to withdraw himfclf from fociety. He had 
many enviers of his fame, which has ever been the 
fevere lot of the molt deferving in all profelftons ; but 
he continued to work, and his reputation never dimi- 
nifhed. It is univerfally agreed that he has excelled 
all who have painted fruit and flowers before him, by 
the confelfed fuperiority of his touch, by the delicacy 
of his pencil, and by an amazingmanner of finiiliing ; 
nor does it appear probable that any future artifl will 
become his competitor. The care which he look to 
purify hisoils and prepare his colours, and the various 
experiments he made todifeovr." the molt luflrous and 
durable, are inftances of extraordinary care and induf- 
try as well as capacity. From having obferved fome 
of his works that were perfectly finilhed, fome only 
halffinilhed, and others only begun, the principles by 
which he conducted himfelfmay perhaps be difeove- 
rable. His cloths were prepared with the greatefl 
care, and primed with white, with all polfiblc purity, 
to prevent his colours from being obfeured, as he laid 
them on very lightly. He glazed all other colours 
except the clear and tranfparent, not omitting even 
the white ones, till he found the exaittone of the co¬ 
lour ; and over that he finilhed the forms, the lights, 
the lhadows, and the reflections, which are all execu¬ 
ted with precilion and warmth, without drynel's or 
negligence. The greatefl truth, united with the great¬ 
efl brilliancy, and a velvet foftnefs on the furface of 
his objects, are vilible in every part of his compoii- 
tions ; and as to his touch, it looks like the pencil of 
nature. Whenever he reprefented flowers placed in 
vales, he always painted thofe vafes after fome elegant 
model, and the bas-relief is as exquifitely finilhed as 
any of the other parts. Through the whole he Ihows 
a delicate compolition, a fine harmony, and a molt 
happy effeCt of light and lhadow. Thofe pictures 
which he painted on a clear ground are preferred to 
ethers of his hand, as having greater luffre, and as 
they demanded more care and exaCtnefs in the finilh- 
ing ; yet there are fome on a darkilh ground, in which 
appears rather more force and harmony. It is obfer¬ 
ved of him, that in the grouping of his flowers, he 
generally deligned thofe which were brightefl in the 
centre,;andgraduallydecreafed the force of his colour 
from the centre to the extremities. The birds nefls 
and theireggs, the feathers, infects, and drops of dew, 
are expreffed with the utmoft truth, fo as even to de¬ 
ceive thefpeClator. And yet, after all this merited and 
juft praife, it cannot but be confelfed, that fometimes 
his fruits appear like waxorivory,without that peculiar 
foftnefs and warmth,which is conflantly obfervable in 
nature. Belides hismcritasaflowerpainter,healf ipainr- 
ed lamlfcapes with great,applaufe. Theyarewcllcom- 
pofed ; and although he had neverfeenRome, he adorn¬ 
ed his feenes with the noble remains of ancient mag¬ 
nificence which are in that city. His pictures in 
that ftyle are well coloured, and every tree is diftin- 
guifned by a touch that is proper for the leafing. The 
Vom VIII. 


grounds are well broken, and difpofed with tafle and Huzzoor, 
judgment ; the figures are defigned in the manner of Hyacinth. 
Lairefle, highly finilhed, and touched with a gre*t ’ v> 1 
de.l of fpirit ; and through the whole compolition, 
the feenes reprefent Italy, in the trees, the clouds, 
and the Ikies. He died in 1749, a S c 'd 67. 

HUZZOOR, aHindoftan word lignifying 7 'A? pre- 
fence ; applied, by way of eminence, to the Mogul’s 
court. According to polite ufage, it is now applied 
to the prefence of every Nabob or great man. 

Huzzoor Nevis ; the fecretary who refides at court, 
and keeps copies of all fir mauns, records, or let¬ 
ters. 

HYACINTH, in natural Hiffory, a genus of pel¬ 
lucid gems, whofe colour is red with an admixture of 
yellow. 

The hyacinth, though lefs ftrikiug to the eye than 
any other red gent, is not without its beauty in the 
fined fpecimens. It is found of various iizes,from that 
of a pin’s head to the third of an inch in diameter. 

They are harder than quartz-cry ftals;tranfparent,?.nd 
formed into prifms pointed at both ends. Thefe points 
are always regular with regard to the number of fa¬ 
cets ; being four on each facet, but the latter feldont: 
the fidesof the main body are alfo very uncertain, in 
regard both to their number and lhape; being found of 
four,fi ve,iix, feven, and fometimes of eight (ides ;fome- 
times being fo comprefled as almofl to rcfemble the 
face of a fpherical facetted garnet. Sometimes they 
are of a dodecaedral form like the garner, but with 
more obtufe angles. The fpecific gravity of the hy¬ 
acinth, according to Dutans, is 2.631 ; but Rome de 
L’ifle fays that Brifon found it to be 3.6873 ; and the 
European hyacinths to be 3.760. 

The hyacinth, as well as all other gems, is divided 
into oriental and occidental ; the former being very 
hard and brilliant, fo that they are frequently ranked 
among the topazes ; but when foft, they are fuppofed 
to belong to the garnet kind, as mentioned under that 
article. The hyacinths, however, may generally be 
difiinguilhed from the garnets by lofingcheir colour in 
the fire, becoming white, and not melting. ThetCis 
a kind ol a yellow-brown hyacinth, rclembliiig the 
colour of honey, which is diffinguiihed from the red 
by the remarkable property of not being eleftrical, 
and being likewife inferior in hardnefs. 

Our jewellers allow all thofe gems to be hyac¬ 
inths or jacinths that are of a due hardnefs with the 
mixed colour abovementioned; and as they are ofvery 
different beauty and value in their feveral degrees and 
mixture of colours, they divide them into four kinds ; 
three ofwhichthey call hyacinths, but the fourth, very 
improperly, a ruby. 1. When the ffone is in its molt- 
prrfeft date, and of a pure and bright flamt-colour, 
neither the rednorthe yellow prevailing, in this date 
they call it hyacintha la belle. 2. When it has an over¬ 
proportion of the red, and that of a dufkier colour 
than the fine high red in the former, and the yellow 
that appears in a faint degree in it, is not a fine, 
bright, and clear, but a duiky brownifh yellow, then 
they call it the faffran hyacinth . 3. Such (1 ones as are 
of a dead whitifli yellow, with a very frnall proportion 
of red in them, lliey call amber-hyaciuihi. And, 4. 

When the done is of a fine deep red, blended with a 
duiky and very deep yellow, they call it a lubacelle. 

5 G But 
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H-yacintlms But though the over proportion of a ftrong red in 
. Hyadnthia this gem has made people refer it to the clafs ofru- 
v bies, its evident mixture ofyellow fliows chat it truly 
belougsto the hyacinth. 

The hyacinth la belle -is found both in-the Ead and 
Welt Indies. The oriental is the harder, but the 
American is -often equal to it in colour. The ru-ba- 
celleis found only in the Eaft Indies, and is generally 
brought over among the rubies ; but it is of little value : 
-the other varieties are found in Silelia and Bohemia. 

HYACINTHuS, hyac:nth, inbotany: A genus 
•of the monogynia order, belonging to the hexandr-ia 
ciafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking uu- 
••dcr the -loth order, Covohr.na-, The corolla is cant- 
:j>anulated, and there are three melliferous pores at 
-the top of the gertnen. There are iix fpecies ; of 
which the moll remarkable is the orientalis, or 
•eadern hyacinth. Of this there are a great num¬ 
ber of varieties, amounting to fome hundreds, each 
of which differs frofn the reft in fome refpedt or 
-other. This .plant hath a large, purplilh, bulbous 
root, fending Up feveral narrow ered leaves eight or 
ten inches long ; the flower flalk is upright, robull, 
-and fucculent, from io to 15 inches in height : a- 
•dorned upward with many large funnel or bell lhaped 
.flowers, fwelling at the bafe, and cut half way into 
lix parts ; collected into a large pyramidal fpike of 
different colours in the varieties j flowering in April 
or May. 

Thefe plants are cultivated with the greatefi fuccefs 
in Holland, from whence great numbers are annually 
imported into Britain. Each variety is by the florifts 
didinguiihed either by the name of the place where 
firfl raifed, or the perfon who raifed them, or the 
aiame 3 of illuftrious perfonages, as of kings, generals, 
poets, and celebrated ancient hiflorians, gods, god- 
deffes, &c. They are fold by all the feed-dealers. 
The prices arc from three pence per root tofive or ten 
pounds or more ; and fome varieties are in foch high 
■efleem among the florifts, that 2o/.or 30/. will be given 
for a fingle bulb. They are hardy, and will profper 
any where, though the fine kinds require a little fhel- 
ter during the winter. They may be propagated ei¬ 
ther by feeds or off-fets from the roots. 

The properties of a good oriental hyacinth are, a 
Item perfectly upright, of moderate length, and fo 
flrong and well-proportioned that it will fullain the 
weight of the florets without bending: the florets 
ihould be large,fwelling below, expanded above, and 
numerous, 10 or 15 at lead, but are often 20 or 30 
in number ; and Ihould be placed equally round the 
Item, the pedicles on which they grow longer below 
than above, diminifhing gradually in length upward 
in fuch a manner as to reprefent a pyramid, and each 
pedicle fufficiently flrong to fupport the florets with¬ 
out drooping. The curious in thefe plants are care¬ 
ful never to plant the fine forts two years together in 
(the fame bed of earth ; for by planting them every 
year in a frefhbed, the beauty of theflowers is great¬ 
ly improved. 

HYACINTHIA, in antiquity, feafts held at Spar¬ 
ta, in honour of Apollo, and in commemoration of his 
favourite Hyacinth. 

This Hyacinth was the fon of Amyclas king of 
Sparta, and was beloved both by Apollo and Zephy- 


rus. The youth lhowing mod inclination to the for* Hyade» 
mer, his rival grew jealous; and, to be revenged, one 11 
day as Apollo was playing at the difcus, i. e. quoits, Hybln. . 
with Hyacinth, Zephyrus turned the direction of a v 
quoit which Apollo had pitched full upon the head of 
the unhappy Hyacinth, whofelldown dead. Apollo 
then transformed him into a flower of tilt umc name ; 
and as a farther token of refpedl, they fay, command¬ 
ed this fead. The Hyacinthia laded three days j the 
fird and third whereofwereemployedinbewailingthe 
death of Hyacinth, and the focond in leading and re¬ 
joicing. 

HYADES, in adronqmy, are foven flars in the 
bull’s head, famous among the poets for the bringing 
of rain. Whence their name Ta</»c> front the Greek 
vii* “ to rain.” The principal of ihem is in the left 
eye, by the Arabs called aldebaran. 

The poets feign them the daughters of Atlas and 
Pleone. Their brother Hyas being torn to pieces by 
a lionefs, they wept his death with foch vehemence, 
that the gods, in compaflion to them, tranflated them 
into heaven, and placed them in the bull’s forehead, 
where they continue to weep; this condellation being 
fuppofed toprefage rain. Others reprefent the Hyades 
as Bacchus’s nurfes; and the fame with the Dodonides, 
who fearing the refentment of Juno, and flying from 
the cruelty of king Lycurgus, were tranflated by 
Jupiter into heaven. 

HYrENA, in zoology, fee Canis. 

HYAsNIUS lapis, in natural hiflory, the name of 
a done faid to be found in the eyes of the hyaena. 

Pliny tells us, that thofe creatures were in old times 
hunted and dedroyed for the fake of thefe dones, and 
that it was fuppofed they gave a man the gift of pro¬ 
phecy by being put under his tongue. 

HYBERNACULUM, in botany, winter-quar¬ 
ters; defined by Linnaeus to be part of the plant 
which defends the embryo herb from injuries du¬ 
ring the feverities of the winter. See Bulb and 
Gemma. 

H YBL A (anc. geog.) ,or Me g ara ; which lad name 
it took from the Megareans, who led thither a co¬ 
lony ; called all'o Hybta Parva , and Galeotis. In Stra¬ 
bo’s time Megara was extindl, but the name Hybla re¬ 
mained on account of its excellent honey named from 
it. It was fituated on the ead coad of Sicily, between 
Syracufe and the Leontines. Galeotx, and Megarenfes, 
the names of the people, who were of a prophetic fpi- 
rit, being the defeendants of Galeus the fon of Apol¬ 
lo. Hyblausx .he epithet.—The Hyblai cables, fmalle- 
minences at the fprings ofthe Ala bus near this place, 
were famous for their variety of flowers, efpecially 
thyme ; the honey gathered from which was by the 
ancients reckoned the bed in the world, excepting that 
of Hymettus in Attica. By the moderns it was call¬ 
ed MelPoJfi, for the fame reafon, namely, on account 
ofits excellent honey, and extraordinary fertility, till 
it was overwhelmed by the lava of iEtna ; and having 
then become totally barren, its name was changed to 
Mai Pajfi. In a focond eruption, by a fliower of afhes 
from the mountain, it foonreaflumed its ancient beau¬ 
ty and fertility, and for many years was called Bel 
Pajfi: and lad of all, in the year 1669, it was again 
laid under an ocean of fire, and reduced to the moil 
wretched deriliry; fince which time it is again known 
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UyUa by the appellation of Mai Paffi. However, the lava 
II in its conrfe over this beautiful country has left feveral 
Hyde, little Wands or hillocks, juit fufficicnt to lhow what it 
' v ' formerly was. Thefe make a lingular appearance in 
all the bloom of the molt luxuriant vegetation, fur- 
roundedand rendered almoftinacceffiblc by large fields 
of black and rugged lava. 

HiBi.A-Major, (anc. geog.) 7 was iitouted in the 
trad lying between mount /Etna and the river Syme- 
thus. In Paufanias’s time defolate. 

Hr bla- Minor, or Bera-a, (anc. geog.), an inland 
town of Sicily, iituated between the rivers Oanus and 
Herminius; now Racusa. 

HYBR 1 DA plant a, a nionflrous produdion of 
two different fpecies of plants, analogous to a. mule 
among animals. The feeds of hybrid plants will not 
propagate. 

HYBRISTICA, (of oCp/e injury), in antiquity, a fo- 
lemn feaft held among the Greeks, with facrificcs and 
etherceremonies; at which the men attendedin the ap¬ 
parel of women, and the women in that of men, to do 
honour to Venus in quality either of a god or a goddafs, 
or both. Or, according to the account given by others, 
the hybriftica was a feaft celebrated at Argos, wherein 
the women being dreffed like men,infulted their huf- 
bands, and treated them with all marks of fttperiority, 
in the memory of the Argian dames having anciently 
defended their country with lingular courage againft 
Cleomenes and Demaratus. 

Plutarch fpeaks of this feaft in his treatife of the,, 
great adions of women. The name, he obferves, fig- 
nifies infamy ; which is well accommodated to the oc- 
cafion, wherein the women ftrutted about in men’s 
clothes, while the men were obliged to dangle in pet¬ 
ticoats. 

HYDATIDES, in medicine, little tranfparent 
veficles or bladders full of water, fometimes found 
folitary, and fometimes in clufters, upon the liver and 
various other parts, eipeciilly in hydrcpical cafes. 

HYDATOSCOPIA, called alio hidromancy, a 
kind of divination or method of foretelling future 
events by water. 

HYDE (Edward), earl of Clarendon, and lord high 
chancellorof England, was defeended from an ancient 
family in Chelhire, and born at Dinton near Hindoo, 
in Wiltlhire,' in 1608. He was entered of Magdalen- 
hall, Oxford, where, in 1625, he took the degree of 
A. B. and afterwards ftudied the law in the Middle- 
Temple. In the parliament which begun at Weft- 
minifter April 10, 1640, he ferved for Wotton-Baffet 
in Wiltlhire. But that parliament beiug foon after 
diffolved, he was chofen for Saltalh in Cornwall in the 
long parliament. His abilities were much taken no¬ 
tice of,and he was employed in feveral committees to 
examine into divers grievances ; but at laft being dif- 
fatisfied with the proceedings in the parliament, lie re¬ 
tired to the king, and was made chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer, a privy-councellor, and knight. Upon the 
declining of the king’s caufe, he w’ent to France, 
whereafter the death of king Charlesl. hewas fworn 
of the privy council to Charles II. In 1649, he and 
the lord Cottington were fent ambafladors extraordi¬ 
nary into Spain, and in 1657 he was conftituted lord 
high chancellor of England. The year before the re- 
floration, the duke of York fell in love with Mrs 


Anne Hyde, the lord chancellor’seldeff daughter, but Kyd 
carefully concealed the amour both from the king and ^ 
chancellor. As it was by a promife of marriage, how¬ 
ever, that he had gained upon her, hewas afterwards 
induced to fulfil his engagement, and the ceremony 
was performedafrer the reltoration. Upon thereftora- 
tion,her father waschofen chancellor of the univerlity 
of Oxford ; and foon after created baron Hindon, in 
Wiltlhire,■vilcount Cornbury in Oxfordfhire, and earl- 
of Clarendon in Wiltlhire; and on the death of'Henry 
lord Falkland, was made lord lieutenant of Oxford- 
iliire. He took care neither to load the king’s prero¬ 
gative, nor encroach upon the liberties of the people ; 
and therefore would not fet alide the petition ofrigbt,. 
nor endeavour to raife the ftar-chamber or bigh-com- 
miflion courts again : nor did he attempt to repeal the 
bill for triennial parliaments ; and when hemight have 
obtained two millions for a Handing revenue, he afked- 
but one million two hundred thonfand pounds per an - 
num, which he thought would ftill put-the king upon 
the neceffity of having recourfe to his parliament. In 
this juft condudl he is faid to have beeii inffuenced by 
the following incident, which happened fome years be 
fore. When he firft began to grow eminentin thelaw 
he went down to vilit his fatherin Wiltlhire; who, one 
day as they were walking in the fields together, ob- 
ferved to him, that men of his profeffion were apt to 
ftretch the prerogative too far, and to injure liberty; 
but charged him, if ever he came to any eminence in 
his profeffion, never to facrifice the laws and liberty of 
hiscountry tobisown intereft orthe will of his princes 
he repeated his advice twice ; and immediately falling 
into a fit of an apoplexy, died in a few hours : and this 
circumftance had alaftinginfluenceuponhim. Ini662, 
he oppofed a propofal for the king’s marriage with the 
infanta of Portugal, and the fale of Dunkirk ; how¬ 
ever, the following year, articles of high treafonwere- 
exhibited againft him by the earl of Briftol ; but they 
were rejected by the houfe oflords. In 1664, he op-- 
pofed the war with Holland. In Auguft 1667, he 
was removed from his poll of lord chancellor ;.and in 
November following impeached of high treafon and 
other crimes and mifdemeanors by the houfe of com¬ 
mons : upon which he retired into France, when a 
bill was paffed for banilhing him from the king’s do¬ 
minions. See Britain, n° 211, 217. Herelidedat 
Roueii in Normandy ; and dying there in 1674, his 
body was brought to England and interred in Weft- 
minfter-abbey.. He wrote, 1. A hiftory of the re¬ 
bellion,. 3'vols folio, and 6 vols odlavo ; a fecond part 
of which was lately bequeathed to the public by his 
lordihip’s defeendant th e late lord Hy de and Cornbury. 

2. A letter to the duke of York-, and another to the 
duchefs of York, uponoccafion of their embracing the 
Romilh religion. 2. An anfwer to Hobbes’s Levia-- 
than. 4. A hiftory of the rebellion and civil wars in.: 
Ireland, oftavo , and fome other works. 

The reverend Mr Granger^ in his Biographical Hi-- 
ftory of England, obferves, that <• the virtue of the 
earl of Clarendon was of too ftubborn a nature for the 
age of Charles II. Could he have been content (fays 
he) to have enflaved millions, he might have been 
more a monarch than an unprincely king. But he 
did not only look upon bimfelf as the guardian of the 
laws andliberties of his country, buthadalfo a pride 
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Hyde. in his nature that was above vice ; and'chofe rather to 
— be a vidim liinifeif, than facrifice his integrity, lie 
had only one part to ad, which was that ot ail honelt 
man. ITis enemies allowed tliemfelves a much greater 
latitude; they loaded him with calumnies,blamed him 
even for their own errors and mifeondud, and helped 
to ruin him by fuch buffooneries as he defpifed. He 
was a much greater, perhaps a much happier, man, 
alone and in exile, than Charles the Second upon his 
throne.” 

And the following charader of this nobleman is gi¬ 
ven by Mr Walpole. “ Sir Edward Hyde (fays he), 
who oppofed an arbitrary court, and embraced the par¬ 
ty^ of an afflided one, muff be allowed to have acted 
confcientioufly. A better proof was his behaviour on 
the reftoration,when the torrent of an infatuated na¬ 
tion intreated the kingand his minifter to be abfolute. 
Had Clarendon fought nothing but power, his power 
had never ceafcd. A corrupted court and a blinded 
populace were lefs the caufes of the chancellor’s fall, 
than an ungrateful king, who could not pardon his 
lordfliip’s having refufed ro accept for him the ffavery 
of his country. Like juffice berfelf, he held the ba¬ 
lance between the neceflary power of the fupreme ma- 
giftrate and the inte'refts of the people. This never- 
dying obligation his cotemporaries were taught to 
overlook and clamour again!!, till they removed the 
only man, who, if he could, would have correded his 
rtiafter’s evil government. Almofl every virtue of a 
minifter mace his charader venerable. As an hifto- 
rian, he feerris more exceptionable. His majefty and elo¬ 
quence, his power of painting charaders, his know¬ 
ledge of his fubjed, rank him in the firft clafs of wri¬ 
ters ; yet he has both great and little faults. Of the 
latter, his ftories of ghofts and omens are not to be de¬ 
fended. His capital fault is his whole work being a 
laboured juftifiration of king Charles. If he relates 
faults, fonie palliating epithet always Aides in; and he 
has the art of breaking his darkeft ihades with gleams 
of light that take off all impreflion of horror. Cne 
may pronounce on my lord Clarendon, in his double 
capacity of ftatefman and hiftorian, that he adled fer 
liberty, but wrote for prerogative.” 

Hyde (Dr Thomas), profelFor of Arabic at Ox¬ 
ford, and one or the moft learned writers of the 17th 
century, was born in 1636 ; and ftudied firft at Cam¬ 
bridge, and afterwards at Oxford. Before he was 18 
years ofage,he was fent from Cambridge to London to 
aflift Mr Brian Walton in the great work of the Poly¬ 
glot Bible ; and about that period undertook to tran- 
feribe the Perfian Pentateuch out of the Hebrew cha¬ 
mbers, which archbifliop Uther, who well knew the 
difficulty of the undertaking, pronounced to be an im- 
poflibletalkunlefstoanativePerfian. Afrer’hehad hap¬ 
pily fucceeded in this, he aftifted in correcting feveral 
p .rts of Mr Walton’s work, for which he was perfedt- 
lyqualified. He was made archdeacon ofGloucefter, 
canon of Cluift-cburch, head keeper of the Bodleian 
library, and profeffor both of Hebrew and Arabic, in 
the uuiveriity of Oxford. He was interpreter and fe- 
cretary of the Oriental languages, during the reigns of 
Charles II. James II. and William III. ; and was 
perfectly qualified to fill this poft, as he could converfe 
in the languages which he underftood. There never 
was an Englifcman in his fituation oflife who made fo 
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great a prrgrefs ; but his mind was fo eugrolfed by his Hydnum 
beloved Ituuies, that he is faid to have been but ill . || 
qualified to appear to any advantage in common con- Hydrangea 
verfation. Of all his learned works (the very cata- “ ' 

logue of which, as obferved by Anth. Wood, is a 
curiofity), his Religio Viter um F erf arum is the moft 
celebra te!. Dr Gregory Sharpe, the late learned 
and ingenious matter of the Temple, has collected 
feveral of his pieces formerly printed, and rcpublifli- 
ed them, with fome additional diii’ertations, and his 
life prefixed, in two elegant volumes quarto. This 
great man died on the 18th of February, 1702. A- 
mong his other w’orks are, 1. A Latin cranftation of 
Ulug Beg’s obfervations on the longitude and latitude 
of the fixed liars ; and, 2. A catalogue of the printed 
books in the Bodleian library. 

HYDNUM, in botany : A genus of the natural or¬ 
der of fungi, belonging to the cryptogamia clafs of 
plants. The fungus is echinated or prickly On the un¬ 
der fide. One of the fpecies, named the Iwtbricatum, 
is a native of Britain, and is found in woods. It 
hath a convex hat, tiled, ftanding on a fmooth pil¬ 
lar, of a pale flefh-colour, with white prickles. Ic 
is eacen in Italy, and is faid to be of a very delicate 
tatte. 

HYDRA, in fabulous hiftory, a ferpent in the 
roarfti of Lerna, in Peloponnefus, reprefented by the 
poets with many heads, one of which being cut off, 
another immediately fucceeded in its place, unlefs the 
wound was ihftantly cauterized. Hercules attacked 
this monitor ; and having caufed Iolaus to hew down 
wood for fiaming brands, as he cut off’the heads he 
applied the brands to the wounds, by which means he 
deltroyed the Hydra. 

This hydra with many heads is fa;J to have been on¬ 
ly a multitude of ferpents, which infiefted the marftiea 
of Lerna near Mycenc, and which feemed to multiply 
as they were deuroyed. Hercules, with the afliftance 
of his companions, cleared the country of them, by 
burning the reeds in which they lodged. 

Hy dr a, in aftronomy, a fou them conftellation, con¬ 
fiding of a number ot liars, imagined to reprefent a 
water ferpent. Theftars in Hydra, in Ptolemy’s ca¬ 
talogue, are twenty-feven ; in Tycho’s, nineteen ; in 
Hevelius’s, thirty-one. 

Hydra, in zoology ; a genus of the order of zoo- ... 
phyta, belonging to the clafs of vermes. There are 
feveral fpecies, known by the general nameof polypes. 

See Polype ; and Animalcule, n° 24. irfeq. 

HYDRAGOGUES, among phyficians, remedies 
which evacuate a large quantity of water in dropfies. 

The word is formed of uJ'ap water, and r to draw 
or lead \ but the application of the term proceeds up¬ 
on a miftaken fuppofition, that every purgative had 
fome particular humour which it would evacuate, and 
which could not be evacuated by any other. It is 
now, however, difeovered, that all ftrong purgatives 
will prove hydragogues, if given in large quantity, or 
in weak conftitutions. The principal medicines re¬ 
commended as hydragogues, are the juice of elder, the 
root of iris, foldanella, mechoacan, jalap. See. 

HYDRANGEA, in botany ; a genus of the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 13th or¬ 
der, Suca/Jentx. The capfule is bilocular,biroftrared, 
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B-jrdraftis and cat round, or parting horizontally. There is but 
I one fpecies, viz. the arborefcens, z native of North A- 
Hydroco- mer j ca> from whence it hath lately been font to 
1 y Europe, and is preferved in gardens, more for the fake 
of variety than beauty. It riles about three feet high ; 
and hath many foft pithy flalks, garniflied with two 
oblong heart-lhaped leaves placed oppoiite. The flow¬ 
ers are produced at the top of the flalks in a corym- 
bus. They are white, compofed of five petals with 
ten flamina furrounding the flyle. It is cnlily pro¬ 
pagated by parting the roots ; the'hefl time for which 
is the end of Odiober. The plants thrive belt in a 
moifl foil, and require to be iheltered from fevere 
fro Its. 

HYDRASTIS, in botany: A genus of the poly- 
gimiaorder,belonging to the polyandriaclafsof plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. There is neither calyx nornec- 
tarium ; there are three petals ; and the berry is com¬ 
pofed of monofpermous acini. 

HYDRARGYRUM, a name given to mercury, or 
quid filver. The word is formed of i ,s-a( aqua, “ wa¬ 
ter,” and apjtqoc, argentum, “ filver; q. d. -water of 
fiver, on account of its refembiing liquid or melted 
lil/er. 

HYDRAULICS, the flience of the motion of 
fluids, and the conftrudfion of all kinds of inftruments 
and machines relating thereto. See Hydrostatics, 
fedt. iv. 

HYDRENTfcROCELE, in furgery, a fpecies of 
hernia, wherein the inteftines defcend into the/cro- 
tum, together with a quantity of water. 

HYDROCELE, in furgery, denotes any hernia 
ariliug from water ; but is particularly ufed for fuch a 
one of the fcrotum, which fometimes gro^s to the 
fize of one’s head, without pain, but exceedingly trou- 
blefome to the patient. See Surgery. 

HYDROCEPHALUS, a preternatural diflenfion 
of the head to an uncommon fize by a flagnation and 
extravafation of the lymph ; which, when colledted in 
the inlideof the cranium, is then termed internal; as 
that colledted on the outlide is termed external. See 
(the Index fubjoined to) Medicine. 

HYDROCHAllIS, the little water-lit.y : A 
genus of the anneaudria order, belonging to the dioecia 
clalsof plants ; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the firft order, Palma-. The fpatha of the male is 
diphyllous ; the calyx trifid ; the corolla tripetalous ; 
the three interior filaments flyliferous. The female 
calyx trifid; the corolla tripetalous; theftylesfix; the 
capfule has fix cells, and is polyfpermous inferior. 
There is only one fpecies, a native of Britain, growing 
in (low ftreams and wet ditches. It hath kidney (hapsd 
leaves, thick, fmooth, and of a brownifli green colour, 
with white bloflbms. There is a variety with double 
flowers of a very fweet fmell. 

HYDROCOTYLE, water-naveewort : A ge¬ 
nus of the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria 
clafs cf plants ; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the qjth order, Umbellata. The umbel is fimple ; 
the involucrum tetraphyllous ; the petals entire ; the 
, feeds are half round and comprcfled. There are feve- 
^ j-al fpecies, nmie of which are ever cultivated in gar¬ 
dens. One of them, a native of Britain, growing in 
marlliy grounds, is fuppofed by the fl.rme.-s tooccdliou 


the r<>t in fliccp. The leaves have central leaf-ft.Jks, Hydrogra- 
witli about five flowers in a rtiridle ; the petals are of phy 
a reddilh white. II 

HYDROGRAPHY, the art ofmeafuring and de- Hydromc . 
feribing the fea, rivers, canals, lakes, &c_W ith re¬ 

gard to the fea, it gives an account of its tides, coun¬ 
ter-tides, foundings, bays gulpbs, creeks, &c.; as 
alfo of the rocks, fhelves, fluids, (hallows, promonto¬ 
ries, harbours ; the difiance and bearing of one port 
from another; with every thing that is remarkable, 
whether oat at fea or on the coafi. 

HYDROLEA, in botany: A genus of the digy¬ 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. The calyx is pentaphyllous ; 
the corolla rotaceous; the filaments at the bafe are 
cordate ; the capfule is bilocukr and bivalved. 

HYDROMANCY, a method of divination by wa¬ 
ter, pradlifed by the ancients. See Div ination, n° 7. 

HYDROMEL, honey diluted in nearly an equal 
weight of water. When this liquor has not ferment¬ 
ed, it is called fimple hydromel; and when it has un¬ 
dergone the fpirituous fermenration, it is called the 
vinous hydromel or mead. 

Honey, like all faccharine fubflances, vegetable or 
animal, is fufceptible of fermentation in general, and 
particularly of the fpirituous fermentation. To in¬ 
duce this fermenration, nothing is neceflary but to di¬ 
lute it fufnciently in water, and to leave this liquor 
expofed to a convenient degree of heat. To make 
good vinous hydromel or mead, the whiteft, pnrelt, 
and beft rafted honey muft be chofen ; and this mult 
be put into a kettle with more than its weight of wa¬ 
ter: a part of this liquor muft be evaporated by boil¬ 
ing, and the liquor Hummed, till its confidence is 
fuch that a frelh egg lhall be fupporred upon its fur- 
face without finking more than half its thicknefs into 
the liquor ; then the liquor is to be (trained and pour¬ 
ed through a funnel into a barrel: this barrel, which 
ought to be nearly full, mufl be expofed to a heat as 
equable as is poffible, from 20 to 27 or 28 degrees of 
Mr Reaumur’s thermomerer, taking care that the 
bung-hole be (lightly covered, but not clofed. The 
phenomena of the fpirituous fermentation will appear 
in this liquor, and will fublifl during tvvo or three 
months, according to the degree of heat; after which 
they will diminifh and ceafe. During this fermenta¬ 
tion, the barrel muft be filled up occaiionally with 
more of the fame kind of liquor of honey, dime of 
which ought to be kept apart on purpofe to replace 
the liquor which flows out of the barrel in froth. 

When the fermentation ceafes, and the liquor has be¬ 
come very vinous, the barrel is then to be put in a 
cellar and well clofed. A year afterwards the mead 
will be fit to put into bottles. 

The vinous hydromel or mead is an agreeable kind 
of wine ; nevertbelefs it retains long a tafte of honey, 
which is nnpleafing to fome perfons ; but this t ide it 
is faid to lofe entirely by being kept a very long time. 

The fpirituous fermentation of honey, as alfo that 
of fug-r, and of the mod of vinous liquors, when it 
is very ftccbarine, is generally more difficultly effected, 
requires more heat, and continues longer th-Gi that of 
ordinary vines made from the juice of grapes; and 
thefe vinous liquors always preferve a faccharine tafte, 

which 
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vol. 80, 
p- 34*< 


Hydrome- which fhows that a part of them is become fpiri- 
ter. tuous. 

' v HYDROMETER, an inflrument to meafure the 

gravity, denlity, velocity, force, &c. of water and 
other fluids. See Hydrostatics, n° 13. 

Though this inflrument is incapable of determining 
the fpecific gravity of liquors with perfed accuracy, 
yet in the way of public bttfinefs it has undoubtedly 
the advantage of every other, on account of the eafe 
and, expedition with which it can be ufed; and for 
this reafon it has been adopted by government, in or¬ 
der to determine the flrength of fpirituous liquors. 
Phil.Tranf. Dr Blagden, who was .lately employed to make expe¬ 
riments on this fubjed, is of opinion, that glafs is the 
mofl proper material for the conflrudion of an hy¬ 
drometer. Its fenfibility depends on the fize of its 
Rem. In the old areometers the Rem was made fo 
large, that the volume of water difplaced between its 
leaR and greateR immsrfions was equal to the whole 
difference of fpecific gravity between water and alco¬ 
hol, or perhaps more ; whence its fcale of divifions 
muff be very fmall, and could not give the fpecific 
gravity with much accuracy. On this account weights 
were introduced, by means of which the Rem could be 
made fmaller; each weight affording a new commence¬ 
ment of its fcale ; fo that the fize of the divilions on a 
given length was doubled, tripled, &c. as one or more 
weights were employed, the diameterof the Rem being 
leffened in the fubduplicate proportion of the increafed 
length of the divifions. This method, however, in 
our author’s opinion, has been carried to excels; and 
the following is recommended as a proper mean be¬ 
twixt thefe extremes, to determine the fpecific gravi¬ 
ty of fpirituous liquors to three places of decimals. 

In this method the weight of water is fuppofed to 
be unity, or 1 with any number of cyphers annexed : 
“ the whole compafsof numbers, therefore, from rec¬ 
tified fpirit to water, at 60 degrees of heat, would be 
the difference between 82s, the weight of rectified 
fpirit, and 1000 the weight of water, which is 175. 
To make allowance for the lighted: fpirit and heavieR 
Water, however, at all the common temperatures, the 
difference may be fuppofed 220. The Rem might 
lhow every twenty of thefe divifions, and thus ten 
weights would be fufficient for the whole. Hence the 
inconvenience of fhifting the weights, which has al¬ 
ways been complained of, would in a great ineafare 
be avoided : as people verfant in that bulincfs would 
feldom err fo far as to the whole amount of the differ¬ 
ence previous to making any trial. Hence alfo the 
Rent may be made fmall enough, and the fcale gra¬ 
duated fo nicely as to make the inRrument fufficient- 
ly accurate. 

According to this arrangement, it would be proper 
to have the weights adapted to the hydrometer mark¬ 
ed with the different fpecific gravities which they are 
intended to indicate ; Zero on the top of the Rem 
without a weight being fuppofed to mean 800, and 
20 at the bottom to fignify 820, which number the 
firR weight would carry; the fucceffive weights being 
marked, 840, 860, &c. ; and the divilion on the Rem 
cut by the fluid under trial, would be a number always 
to be added to that on the weight; the fum of the two 
Ihowing the true fpecific gravity. The weights fhould 
undoubtedly be made to apply on the top of the 
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Hem, fo as never to come in coiuafl with the liquor ; 
and in tiling the hydrometer, its Rem fhould always be 
prefled down lower than the point at which it will ul¬ 
timately refl, that by being wetted it may Deration no 
refiflance to the fluid. The inRrument itfelf fhould 
be of as regular a fhape and with as few inequalities as 
poflible, that all impediments to its motions may be 
avoided. 

HYDROMPHALUS, in medicine and furgery, 
a tumor in the navel, arifing from a colledtion of 
water. 

HYDROPHANES,Oculus MuNDi,or Lapis Mu~ 
tabilis, a kind of precious Rone highly eReemed among 
the ancients, but little known to the moderns till 
Mr Boyle made his obfervations upon it. Its fpecific 
gravity is about 2.048 ; its colour of an opaque whitilh 
brown ; it is not foluble in acids nor affedted by alka¬ 
lies, but is eaftly cut and polilhed. Sometimes it gives 
fire with fteel, fometimes not. It is infufibl ^.-perfs 
but when urged by a blow-pipe, changes to abrovvnifh 
brittle fubffance. It is found in beds over the opals 
in Hungary, Silefia, and Saxony, and over the chal¬ 
cedonies and agates in let land. Thefe Rones in gene¬ 
ral are either ofayellowifh green, milky grey, or of a 
yellow like that of amber. 

The moff remarkable property of this Rone is, that 
it becomes tranfparcnt by mere infufion in any aque¬ 
ous fluid ; but gradually refumes its opacity when dry.. 
There are three of thefe Rones in the Britifh mnfeum-. 
at London ; the largeR of them about the fize of a 
cherry Rone, but of an oval form. It is opaque and 
coloured like a common yellow pea; it may be fcratch- 
ed, though not without difficulty, by a common knife, 
notwithRanding which it feems to leave a mark upon 
glafs. It does not ferment with nitrous acid. When 
it has lain fome hours in water, it becomes tranfpa- 
rent, and of a yellow amber colour. The change be¬ 
gins foon after the immerfion, and at one end in form 
of a little fpot ; but in a fmall one of the fame kind,, 
the tranfparency begins round the edges. By degrees 
the fpot increafes, until the whole Rone becomes uni¬ 
formly clear throughout: when out of the water it 
lofes its tranfparency, firR at one end, and themgradu- 
ally over the remainder, until the whole has become 
opaque ; which changehappensin lefstimethanittakes 
to become tranfparent. This change is not entirely 
peculiar to the hydrophanes. Bergman informs us, 
that fome Reatites produce the fame effe& ; and M. 
Magellan, that the cruR of chalcedonies and agates 
frequently produce the fame appearance. 

Meflrs Bruckman and Veltheim were the firR who 
particularly inquired into the nature of this Rone, and 
in veRigated i ts properties, many of which were brought 
to light by their endeavours. Their account is to the 
following purpofe. As foon as ihe Rone is put into 
water, it exhales a mufly fmell, feveral air-bubbles a- 
rife, and it becomes gradually tranfparent. Some of 
the Rones becomes colourlefs as foon as they are tho¬ 
roughly tranfparent, others have a more or lefs deep 
yellow colour ; fome acquire a beautiful ruby colour ; 
and, laftly, others gain aline colour of mother-of-pearl, 
or of a bluilh opal. Whitever be the colour of the 
liquor in which the hydrophanes is immerfed, it gains 
only its ufual degree of tranfparency wi.h the colour 
peculiar to it. When we look at it in the moiR Rate, 
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Hydro, we perceive a luminous point, varying its fituation as 
phobia the polition of the eye is altered. This luminous point 
J is not, according to Mr Bruckmati, the immediate 
Hydro- j nia g e Q f t [ ]c f ullj but a refledion of that image re- 
3 L 1 J 1 L fr acted in the fubftance of the ftoneitfelf,a phenomenon 
which probably gave rife to the name of ocu/u s tnundi. 
Mr Bruckmau left a piece of this (tone weighing 35 
grains feven hours in water, the fpacerequilke to make 
it perfectly tranl’parent ; and in that time lie found 
that it had gained three grains in weight. The 
hydrophanes becomes much fooner tranfparent when 
put into hot water; and the fame happens if it be 
dipped in a very dilute acid, or rather a very dilute 
fol ition of alkali. When dipped in oil of vitriol, it 
becomes very quickly tranfparent, and will continue 
fo, on account of the ftrong a.tradion of that acid for 
moifture, which takes as much from the atmofphere as 
is neceffary to keep the ftone tranfparent ; but its opa¬ 
city will return if it be dipped in an alkaline liquor 
and afterwards dried. 

HYDROPHOBIA, an averfion or dread of water :. 
a terrible fynyptom of the rabies canina ; and which h as 
likevvife been found to take place in violent inflamma¬ 
tions of the ftomach and in hyfteric fits. See Medi- 
CWE-IndeX. 

HYDROPHYLACIA, a word ufed by Kircher 
and fame others who have written in the fame fyflem, 
to exprefs thofe great refervoirs of water which he 
places in the Alps and other mountains for the fupply 
of rivei s which run through the feveral lower coun¬ 
tries. This he makes to be one of the great ufes of 
mountains in the economy of the univerfe. 

HYDROPHYLLAX, in botany : A genus of the 


monogynia order, belonging to the tetrandia clafs of Hydro¬ 
plants. The calyx is tetmpartite ; the corolla funnel- phyllum 
fliaped ; the fruit two-edged and one fseded. j 1 

HYDROPHYLLUM, water-leaf : A genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria 5 -- 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 
with thofe of which the order is doubtful. The co¬ 
rolla is campanuLted, with five melliferous longitudi¬ 
nal ftria on the infide ; the ftigma is bifid ; the cap- 
fula globofe and bivalved. There is only one fpecies, 
viz. the Virgiuiatium, or water-leaf of Morinus. It 
grows naturally in Canada and many other parts of 
America on nioifl fpongy ground. The root is com- 
pofed of many ftrong ftefhy fibres, from which arife 
many leaves with foot-flalks five or fix inches long, 
jagged into three, five, or feven lobes, almoft to the 
midrib, indented on their edges. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in loofe clufters hanging downward, are bell- 
fhaped, and of a dirty white colour. It may be pro¬ 
pagated by parting the roots; which ought to be done 
in autumn, that the plants may be well rooted before 
fpriug, otherwife they will require a great deal of 
water. 

HYDROPS, in medicine, the fame with Dropsy. 

HYDROSCOPE, an inflrument anciently ufed for 
the ineafuring of time. 

The hydrofeope was a kind of water-clock, confift- 
ing of a cylindrical tube, conical at bottom : the cy¬ 
linder was graduated, or marked out with divifions, 
to which the top of the water becoming fucceflively 
contiguous, as it trickled out at the vertex of the 
cone, pointed out the hour. Sec Hydrostatics, 
fed. vi. 
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